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The present work completes the Series of Classical Dictionaries, and 
forms, with the Dictionaries of “G-reek and Roman Antiquities” and 
“ Greek and Roman Biography ” already published, an Encyclopedia of 
Classical Antiquity. The Dictionary of G-eography, like the other two 
works, is designed mainly to illustrate the Greek and Roman writers, and 
to enable a diligent student to read them in the most profitable manner ; 
but it has been thought advisable to include the geographical names which 
occur in the Sacred Sci'iptures, and thus to make the work a Dictionary 
of Ancient Geography in the widest acceptation of the term. The name 
“ Greek and Roman ” has however been retained, partly for the sake of 
uniformity, but chiefly to indicate the principal object of the work. 

Our knowledge of ancient Geography has been much enlarged within 
the last few years by the researches of modern travellers, many of whom 
have united an accurate knowledge of the ancient writers with great 
powers of observation and accuracy of description. There are few 
countries of the ancient world which have not been explored and described 
by our own countrymen ; hut a knowledge of the results thus obtained is 
confined to a few, and has not yet been made available for the purposes 
of instruction. Hitherto there has not existed, either in the English or in 
the German language, any work sufficiently comprehensive and accurate 
to satisfy the demands of modern scholarship. The German works upon 
this subject are unusually scanty. In Engiisli, the only systematic works 
worthy of mention ai'e tlie well-known treatises of Cramer upon Greece, 
Italy, and Asia Minor, which however have now become obsolete. Since 
the publication of bis “ Greece,” for instance, we have had the incomparable 
travels of Colonel Leake, the results of the discoveries of the French Com- 
mission in the Peloponnesus, and the works of Ross, XJlriehs, Curtius, and 
other learned German travellers. No apology is therefore necessary for 
the publication of a new work upon Ancient Geography, which is in many 
respects more needed by the* student than the two former Dictionaries. 

This work is an historical as well as a geographical one. An account is 
given of the political history both of countries and cities under their re- 
spective names ; and an attempt is made to trace, as far as possible, the 
Mstbry of the more important buildings of the cities, and to give an ac- 
count of their present condition, wherever they still exist. The history is, 
for the most part, brought down to the fall of the Western Empires in the 
year 476 of our era : bat it was impossible to observe any general rule upon 
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this point 5 ana it has Bomntimes been necessary to trace the 
town through the middle ages, in order to exidain the existing lem. 

ortioles are given to the geographical names irtioh ocmir in ^ 
chief classical authors, as weU as to those which are found lu h ^ 
phers and Itineraries, wherever the latter are 

of their connection with more celebrated names, or oi thor 4“^ ; 

Idem towns, or from other causes. But it has been considered i.i 
tbm useless to load the work with a barren list of names, 
corrupt, and of which absolutely nothing is known. The readei, liowt c . 
is not to condude that a name is altogether omitted tiU he has cons il j 
the Index ; since in some oases an account is given, under other ai tithe. 

names which did not deserve a separate notice. , 

The Blustrations consist of plans of cities, districts, and s, 
sentations of pubUo buildings and other ancient works ' 

more important places. The second volume oi the work wdl 
by an Atlas of Ancient Geography, which will be on a sufliciently la b 
scale to be of service to the more advanced student. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 


London, December, 1853. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 


ABACAENUM. 

ABACAENUM (’ASuKaivov, .t)iod., Stepli.Byz.; 
’A€dmiva, Ptol. : Eih, ’ASaKaipivos : nr. rrFjjijEu.), 
a uity of Sicily, .‘iitnuted about 4 miles from the N. 
co:i.st, between Tyudaris and Mylae, and 8 from the 
former city. It was a city of the Siculi, and does | 
11(4 appear to have ever received ii Greek colony, ! 
though it partook largely of the influence of Greek | 
art and civilisation. Its territoxy originally included j 
that of Tyudaris, which was separated from it by ' 
the elder Dionysius when he founded that city in 1 
13, c. 396 (Diiid. xiv. 78). From the way in which ' 
it is mentioned in the wars of Dionysius, Agathocles, ' 
and ilici-on (Diod. xR. 90, xix. 65, 110, xxii, Exc. ' 
HoescheL j). 499), it is clear that it was a place of 
power and importance ; but from the time of Hieron 
it disapijears from history, and no mention is found , 
of it in the V«*rine orations of Cicero. Its name is, ; 
however, found in Ptolemy (iii. 4. § 12), so that it 
appears to have still continued to exist in his day. 
Its decline wa.s probably owing to the increa.sing 
pro.s]x;iity of the neighbouring city of Tjmdaris. 

There can be little doubt that the niin.s visible in 
the time of Fazello, at the foot of the hill on which 
the modem town of Tripi is situated, were those of 
Abacaenura. He speaks of fx-agments of masonry, 
pnistmte columns, and the vestiges of walls, indi- 
ciitixig the site of a large city, but which Ixad been 
de.stroycd to its foundations. The locality does not 
seem tij have been examixied by miy more recent 
tiuvidlci-. (I’azidluR, (k Rfb. izc. ix, 7; Cluver. 
Rkil. Aut. p. 386.) 

Tliere are found coins of Aba(.‘iXciHim, both in 
silver xmd coppci'. The bixar xtnd .'xconi, ivhich are 
tbe common typ of the fox-nuu’, evid(*ntly refer to 

great foiv.Ms of oak ivhich still cover the neigh- 
b(!uriiig ixxountiiins, and afford jxashu*e to lai'ge herds 
of .swine. [E.H.B.] 



COIN OF ABACAENUM. 


ABAE (’'A§ai. lutk 'ASaios; near ExarkU, 
E'j.), an ancient tomx of Phods, near tlie finniiere 
of the Opuntian Loxuians, said to have been built 
by the Argivo Abas, son of Dynceus and Hypenn- 
uestra, and grandson of Danaus, New the town 
and on the road toxvarda Hyiimpolis was an ancient 


ABALUS. 

tcmjde and oraclo of Apiollo, who lienee derived the 
surname of Abacus. So celebi’ated was this oracle, 
that it was consulted both by Croesus and by Mai- 
donius. Before the rersixiu invasion the temple 
was richly adorned with trexismies and votive ofier- 
ings. It was twice destroyed by tire; the first time 
by the Persians in their march through Phocis 
(b. c. 480), and a second time by the Bueoti.ans in 
the Sacred or Plxodan wur (b. c. 346). Hadrian 
caused a smaller temple to he built near the ruins 
of the former one. In the new temple tlierc were 
three ancient statues in brass of Apollo, Leto, and 
Axiemis, which had been detlicated by the Abaci, 
and had ixjrhaps been saved from the fonner temple. 
The ancient agora and the ancient theatre still ex- 
isted in the town in the time of Pansanias. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Aristotle, as preserved 
by Strabo, Thracians from the Phoeian torvn of 
Abac emigrated to Euboea, and gave to the inha- 
bitants the name of Abantes. The nxms of Abae 
I are on a peaked hill to the W. of ExarJtlio. There 
are now no remains on the summit of the peak; but 
the walls and some of the gates may still be traced 
on tlie S\V. side. There are also remains of the 
walls, which formed the incbxsuro of the temple. 
(Pans. X. 35; Herod, i. 46, viii. 134, 33; Diod. 
xvi. 530; Strab. pp, 423, 445; Steph. Byz. 

Goll, Itlwrarp, p. 226; Leake, North&fn Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 163, scq.) 

ABA'LLABA, a Roman cj^tle in Britannia In- 
fexlor, whoso site is nnlniown. It is mentioned in 
the NoiitUi Imperii as the quarters of a troop of 
Numidiau horse (Mauri Aurellani) in the 3rd cen- 
tury A. D. Antiquaries refer it to Applebp ou the 
Eden, and its name, containing the Celtic wox-d 
Aran, water, indicates its position near a slreain. 
Watchcross in Cumberland also claims to be the 
ancient Abailaha. It w-as certainly, however, one of 
the forts xxpon the rampart erected by Hadrian in 
A.J>. 120, between the rivers Esk aixd Tyne, to 
protect the province of Biitain from the incursions 
of the Cafodonians. [W. B. D.] 

ABALUS, was said by Pythras to Ixe an isbind 
in the northerxr ocean, upon which amber was 
w£^hed by the waves, distant a day’s .sail from thq 
aestuary called Mentonomon, on which the Gothonos 
dwidfc. This island was called Basilia by Timaeus, 
and Baltia by Xenophon of Lampsaens. It was 
probably a prtitm of the Px-ussian coast uj)on the 
IMtio. (Plin. xxxvii. 1. s. II ; Diod. v. 23 ; 
Ukeat, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 33, scq.) 


2 ABANTES. 

ABANTES, ABANTIS. [Euboea.] 

ABA'NTIA. [Amaktia.] 

• A'B AET.S, tlic foitified camp of the Hyksos dur- 
ing tliciv occupation of Egypt, For details see 
AKaYPTUR. 

ABAS (‘'Agas), a river of Ihoria in Asia, men- 
tioned by Plntarch (Pomp. 35) and Dion Cassius 
(xsxvii. 3) as crossed by Pompey, on liis expedition 
info the Caucasian regions. Its course was £. of 
the Cambyses ; and it seems to be the same as the 
Alazonins or Alazon of Strabo and Pliny (AAotm, 
AIikIcs) which fell into the Cambj'ses just above 
its couthience with the Cyras. [P. S.] 

A I'. ASCI, ABASGI (‘ASamtoi, ’ASatryoi), s. 
Scythian jicople in the N. of Colchi.s, on the coniines 
of Sarmatia Asiatica (witliin which they arc some- 
tinics included), on the Abascus or Abasgus, one of 
the small rivers Bowing from the CaucuRUs into the 
NE. part of the Enxine. They carried on a coii- 
siderablo slave-trade, e.spcoially in beautiful boys, 
whom they sold to Constantinople for eunuchs. 
Tiicse practices rvero suspended for a time, on their 
nominal conversion to Christianity, dmiug the reign 
of Justinian ; but the slave-trade in these regions 
was at least as old as the time of Herodotus (iii. 
97), and ha.s continued to the present time. (Arrian. 
PeripL Font Eux. p. 12; Procop. jB. GofL iv, 3, 
B. Pers. ii. 29 ; Steph. B. a. v. 'S.duviyai.) [P.fcj.] 

ABASCUS, ABASGUS. [Abasci.] 

A'BATOS, a rocky island in the Nile, near Phi- 
lae, which the priests alone were pennitted to enter. 
(Senec. Q. N. iv. 2; Lucan, x. 323.) 

ABBASSUS or iUIBASUM (Abhassns, Liv.; 
"Apiaaov, Steph. B. s. v.: Eth. ’A.uffacriTTjy), a 
toTO of Phiygiit, on the frontiers of the ToJj.stoboii, 
in Galatia. (Liv. xxxviii. 1 5.) It is, perlmp.s, the 
same as the Aiajvlvssus of Hierocles, and the Awa- 
DASSE of the Councils. (Hicroclcs, p. 078, with 
Wesseling's note.) 

ABDEPA. 1. (ra ’'ASSijpa, also '’ASSripau or -os; 
Ahdera, -omm, Liv. xlv, 29 ; Abdera, -ae, Plin. 
XXV. 53: Eth.^ASSriplrris, Abderites or -ita: AdJ. 
'ASStjpiriKos, Abderiticus, Abderitmius), a town 
upon tJie southern coast of Thrace, at some distance 
to the E. of the river Nostus. Ilerodotus, indeed, 
hi one piixsage (vii. 126), sjx'aks of the river as 
flowing tlirough Abdera (6 St’ ’AgSijpcov p4av 
Neerros, butef. c. 109, Kara ''AgSijpa). According 
to mythology, it w.ns founded liy Heracles in honour 
of his favourite Abdarus. (Strab. p. 3.31.) His- 
tory, however, mentions Titnesius or 'Jjineskis of 
Clazomenao as its first founder. (HeVod. i. 1 68.) 
His colony was unsticcesslul, mid he was driven out 
by the Thracians. Its date is fused by Eusebius, 
B. c. 656. In B. c. 541, the inhabitants of Tcos, 
unable to re.si3t Ilarpagus, who had been left by 
Cyras, after hia capture of Sardis, to complete the 
subjugation of Ionia, and unwilling to submit to 
him, took sliip and sailed to Thraec, and there re- 
coloiiised Abdera, (HcrtH. /. c.; Sc}Tnnu.s Chins, 
665; Strab. p, 644.) Fifty years aftenvards, when 
Xerxes invaded Greece, Abdera Keems to have be- 
come a. place of consideniblo intjmrtance, luid is 
menlioiie*! as one of the cities wluch had the ex- 
I'lciisivc honour of entertaining the great king on his 
inarch mto Greece, (Herod, vii 120.) On his 
flight after the battle of Salamis, Xerxes stopped at , 
Abdera, and acknowledged the hospitality of its 
inhabitants by presenting them with a tiara and 
scTOiitar of gold. Timeydides (li. 97) munitions ■ 
Abdera ns the westenimost limit of the Ifing bitn of ■ 


ABELL A. 

the Odrysae wlicii at its height at the beginning of 
the Pelojmrmcrian war. In n. c. 408 Aiidcru uas 
reduced umler the lOwcr of Athens by 'I'lira-.j-bulm-, 
then one of the Atlieni.'in generals in that (juartiT. 
(Diod. xiii. 72.) Diodorus .'^j-c.'iks of it as being 
then in a very flourislung state. The first Idmv to 
its prosperity w.os given in aivar hi \Cu.'li it ua-'- 
eng.Tged n. c. 376 with liie TribaHi. who jiad at 
this time become one of the i!.ii-.t poHcriiil Iribes of 
Thrace. After a jratial .‘iiicee-js. tin' AiKleritai- wen? 
nearly cut to pieces in a stvond ciigagoi.iimt, biit 
were re.scued by Chabrias witii aii Aiiimdau fn-ci*, 
(Diod. XV. 36.) But little luPiitimi of ..U-dor.* ..c- 
curs after this. Pliny spnks of it as br-ing in j.-i, 
time a free city (iv. 18). in later times it sci-m-. to 
h.ave sunk into a iilaco of small repiiti'. ll i' :-ai.t 
ill the middle agc.s to li.'ue had tlm nau.c "f I’l-L- 
stylus. Dr. Clarke ('I'mnk. vnl. iii. ]>. 4u'2) men- 
tions his having scaivlicJ in vain on tin i.i'.f Icmk 
of llic Xestns frr any traces of Ahilcr.i, j.n -5 ,ii ly 
from imaginiiu: it fn h.ivc sto. d id<i-e t.> the riwr. 

Ahdera was the birthplace of.'-cvfral fiue-n- 
soiis: among others, of the philosophers l’!'otan.,r,i 
Democritus, and .AtiUsaivluis. In spite of lid-, 
its inhabitants pas.seil into a jirovm'b for tiniltiessau 1 
stupidity. (Jiiv. .x. .50; Marlhd, x. 2.>. 4; Cic. ad 
AU. iv. 16, vii. 7.) 

Mullets from Ab'lera were {■oiisidored e:.p)s i.d 
dainties (Athoii. }t. 118). If, was ai.-o famen- f.-r 
producing the euttlc-ii.-l; (A/.p. 324). [H, IV.] 



2- (vd ■'ASStjpa, Aej;;pa, Strab.: "ACiSspa, I'l'f.; 
vi ’’ASSripar, Ifplior. up. 8te| h. B. : EfL ‘ASdip 
p'nTjs: Atb'a or, ace..rd!).g .-ome, .l/Virto), n 
<ity of llis]'aiiia Baeiii.a, on the S. t Iftween 
VLdacaaud Carthago Xova, f-iUtided 'ey ths; Carlha- 
giiilaiis. (Strab. pp. 157, S: 8tvj.lu 11, if, r,; J'iid, 
iii. 1, h. 3.) There .are eoins et' tlw < ity. .vjtiie of 
a very ancient [cri'xl, witii Pin enieiaii » itaraetej-, 
and others of the reign of Tilcritm ti-.m 'Alfuli the 
place appears to have l>t;cn either a, colarv or a u.imi- 
cipiiuu. (Basche, s.v.; Kekiad,vol,!.p, l.'l.) [P.N | 
ABELLA (’AljfAAa, Strab., I'tol. ; AV/,.Aiiid!o m., 
Iiiser.ap. Orell.3316. Andl.-mn-f, PJiii.: Jiv.’.'o' (io. 
c/iia), a city in the interior of Cainj-miU. .m .iit ,5 
miles NE. of Nola. Aeeurding to Ju-tinfvv. I ?. .t 
wtusaGreek city of Chakldic, origin, whieji wutij.i 
us to suppise tlmt it was a colo.iv of f'-ue-i,'; i.nf 
a later jjt'riod it laid certainlj L-c(i{i’..'riji ft-ca'i t-em, 
as well as the ncdghbi (tiring city ot' Nol i. Nb, i.h 
fion of it is found in history, thourti it mn-!, ii it- 
been at one time apbice ot iiuprtaiie.-. ,rtr,-.b* and 
Ph’ny both uotieu it aitiomr tie* infmd of 

Uain|jfini3; and tliongh wc h-nni fram tin- A df 
Cohtills, that Ves;>;i-i;i!i Ketth-d ti jiU of his 
fimlmen and dejjuiidants thi-ie. yet i; apjcar-s f»tk 
from lliiit tn-athso and from I'lhiy, that it had not 
tJten attained tin; rank of a <'i-Iony, a ffruiaty wliu h 
we find it enjoying in the tiiiui of Trajiui. it pro- 
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baWy became sticla in the reign of that emperori 
(Strab. p. 249; Plin. iii. 5. § 9; Ftol. iii. 1. § 68; 
Lib. Colon, p. 230 ; Gruter. Inscr. j). 1096, 1 ; 
Zmnpt, (fe Colmms, p. 400.) We learn from Virgil 
and biliiis Italicns that its territory was not fertile 
ill corn, but rich in fruit-trees Qnialiferae AbeUae): 
the neighbourhood also abounded in filberts or hazel- 
nuts of a very choice quality, which were called 
from thence mwes Avellame (Virg. Aen, rii, 740; 
vSil. Ital. viii. 545 ; Plin. xv. 22 ; Serv. ad Georg. 
ii. 65). The modem to^vn of Avella is situated in 
the idain near the foot of the Apennines ; but the re- 
mains of the ancient city, still called Anella Vecckia, 
occupy a hill of considerable height, forming one of 
the nnderfalls of the^ mountains, and command an 
extensive \iew of the plain beneath; hence Virgil’s 
expression “ d(isjieoia?it moenia Abellae.” The rains 
are described as extensive, including the vestiges of 
an amphitheatre, a temple, and otiicr edifices, as well 
as a jwrtion of the ancient walls. (Pratilli, Via 
Ajipia, p. 445; Lnpuli, Aei’ Venusin. p. 19; Eo- 
inanelli, vol. iii. p. 597 ; Swinburne, Trarels, vol. i. 
p. 105.) Of the numerous relics of antiquity dis- 
covered here, the most interesting is a long inscrip- 
tion in the Oscan language, which records a treaty 
of alliance between the citizens of Abella and those 
of Nola. It dates (according to Mommsen) from a 
period shortly after the Second Punic War, and is 
not only curious on account of details concerning the 
municipal magistrates, but is one of tlie most im- 
portant auxiliaries we pQ.ssess for a study of the 
Oscan language. This curious monument .«ti]I re- 
mains in the museum of the Seminary at Kola: it 
has been repeatedly published, among others by 
Passeri (lAnguae 0/icae Specimen Singulare, fol. 
Bomae, 1774), but in the most complete and satis- 
fiictoiy manner by Lepsius {Tnscr. Umhr, et Osc. j 
tab. xxi.) and Jlormnsen (ilie Unter-Italischen Dia~ I 
Mte.p. 119). [E.H.B.] ; 

ABELLrXUMCAffsAAmov, E'lfS. Abellinas-atis). , 
I. A considerable city of the, Hirpini, situated \ 
in the np]x;r valley of the Sahatus, near the frantier 
of Canqiania. Pliny, indeed, appears to have re- j 
ganled it as included in that country, a.s ho enu- | 
inerates it among the cities of the first region ' 
of Augustus, but Ptolemy is probably correct in 
reckoning it among tliose of the Hiiqiini. It is ' 
placed by the Tabula Pentingeriana on the nml 
from Bmieventmn to Salernum, at a distance of 16 
Eouiau niile.s from the fonner city. No mention of 
it i.s found in history prior to the Roman conquest; 
and ir, appeirs to have first risen to be a ]jlacc of im- 
]>oriance under tlic Roman Enqnre. The priiKl at 
whicli it became a colony is micerfain ; Pliny c.a!ls it 
oiiiy an “ oppidum," but it ,«ipj)car.s from the JAher 
lie. Cohmils that it must have received a colony 
previous to his time, probably as early lus the second 
Triumvimte; :in<l we learn from various inscriptions 
of irniicrial times that it continued to enjoy this raidc 
down to a late periixl. Thc.<se mention numerous 
local magistrates, and prove that it must have been 
a place of considerable wealth and importance, at 
least as late as the time of Valentinian. (Plin. iii. 
5. s. 9; Ptol.iii. 1, § 68; Lib, de Colon, p. 229; 
Inscr. ai>, Orell. Nos. 1180, 1181; Lupuli, frisr Vo- 
nnsin. pp. 34, 55, 56.) 

The ancient city was destroyed dirring the wars 
betwwn the Greeks and the Loinbanis, and the iu^ 
liabitante established themselves on the site of the 
modem Avellim,vihKh has thus retained the. name, 
but not the situation, of the ancient Abellimim. The 
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nuns of tiro latter are still visible about two miles 
from the modem city, near the village of ALripaUi, 
and immediately above the liver Sahhato. Some ves- 
tiges of an amphitheatre may be traced, as well as 
portions of the city walls, and other fragments of reti- 
culated Tna.sonry. Gmit numbers of inscriplions, 
bas-reliefs, altars, and minor relics of autiquitj'",have 
also been discovered on the site. (Lupuli, l.c. pp. 33, 
34; Komanclli, vol. ii, ]i. 310; Swinburne, Travels, 
vol. i. p. 118; Craven, ASi’iEzz, vol. ii. p. 201.) 
The neighbourhood still abounrls with filbert-trees, 
wliieh are extensively cultivated, as they were in 
ancient times; on which accniuit the name of the 
niKes Avellmae was frequently derived from Abelli- 
num rather than Abella. (Harduin. ad Plin. xv. 22.) 

2. Besides the Abellinum mentioned by Pliny in 
the Ji?’st region of Italy, he enumerates also in the 
second, which included the Hirpini and Aqnilians, 
“ Abellinatcs cognomine Protropi,” and “ Abelllnate.s 
cognominati klarsi.” The first have been generally 
supposed to bo the inliabitant.s of the city already 
mentioned, but it would certainly appear tiiat Ph'ny 
meant to distingui.-jh them. No clue exists to the 
position of either of these two tmvns: the conjecture 
of the Italian topograjdiers who have placed the 
Abellinatcs Marsi at Marsico Vetere, m Lucania, 
having nothing, except the slight similarity of name, 
to rficommend it, as that site would have been in the 
third region. [E. H. B.] 

A'BIA (pi ’ASla: nr. Zcirnatii), a town of Mes- 
senia, on the 5Ies.senian gulf, and a little above the 
woody dell, named Ohoerius, which formed the 
boumlaiy between Messenia and Laconia in the 
I time of Pausanias. It is said to have been the 
I same town as the Ira of the Iliad (be. 292), one of 
I the seven towms which Agamemnon ofiered to 
j Aebille.s, and to have derived its later name from 
! Abia, the nunse of Hyllus, the son of Hercules. 

I Subsequently it belonged, witli Thuria and Phame, 

I to the Achaean League. It continued to be a place 
I of some importance do^vn to tlie reign of Hadrian, as 
j we leani from an extant inscription of that period, 
j (Pans. iv. 30; Polyb. x.xv. 1; Paeiandi, Momm, 

! Felopon. ii. pp. 77, 145, cited by Hofimaun, Grieclir- 
enlarul, p. 1020 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 325.) 

ABIA'NUS (’ASiavds), a river of Scythia (&r- 
matia) fulling into the Euxine, mentioned only in 
the VYork of Alexander on the Euxine, as giving 
name to tiie Ann, who dwelt on its banks. (Stepb. 
Byz. s. V. "ASioi.') Stephanos elsewhere quotes 
Alexander as saying that the district of Hylea on 
the Euxinc was called ’Agwfjf, which he interprets 
by 'TAaia, woody (Steph. Byz. s. v. 'TAea). [P. S.] 

A'BII C'AfiKu), a Scythian people, placed by 
Ptolemy in the extreme N. of Scythia extra Imanm, 
near the Hipjrophagi ; but there were very different 
opinions about them. Homer (II. xiii. 5, 6) repi-e- 
sents Zeus, on the summit of M. Ida, as turning 
away his ey«! from the battle before the Greek 
camp, and “looking dorvn ujxm the hind of the 
Thr^ians Suniliar with horses,” Mtarwv t’ ayxs- 
judxws, Kttl i,ywiS>v imtrii}.oKyS>v, 'yXaKrotpdywv^ 
&S(eir re, StKaiordrcai' dndpcineoy. Ancient and 
modem cammentators have doubted greatly which 
of these words to take as proper nairres, except the 
firat two, which nearly all agree to refer to the 
Myrnans of Thrace. I’lic feet would .seem to-be 
that the poet had heard acco'.i:ir.s of lire great no- 
made poples who inhtiluicd ‘he sfeppe.j NAV. and 
H. of me Euxine, whose whole weahh lay in ihcir 
herds, especially of horses, on the milk of which 
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they lived, and -ndio were supposed to preserve the 
Innocence of a state of nature ; and of them, there- 
fore, he speaks collectively by epithets suited to such 
descriptions, and, amons the rest, as, dSioi, poor, 
noith scaiily ineam of Ufo (from a andjB/oy). The 
people, thus described aiiswor to the later notions 
respecting the Hyperboreans, whose name does not 
occur in Horner. Afterwards, the epithets applied 
by Homer to this supposed primitive people were 
tiiken as proper names, and were assigned to dif- 
ferent tribes of the Scythians, so that we have 
mention of the Scythae Agavi, Hippemolgi, Galac- 
topbagi (and Galactopntac) and Abii. The last are 
mentioned as a distinct people by Aeschylus, who 
prefixes a guttural to the luiine, and describes the 
Gabii as the most jirst and hospitable of men, living 
on the sdf-sovTi fruits of the untilled earth ; but we 
have no indication of where he placed them (Prom. 
Solut, Fr. 184), Of those commentators, who take 
the word in Homer for a proper name, some place 
them in Thrace, some in Scytliia, and some near tlie 
Amazons, who in vain urged them to hike piirt in an 
expedition against Asia (Eustath. ad IL L c. p. 916 ; 
Steph. Byz. 1. c.); in fact, lilce the correspondent 
fabulous people, the Hyperborei, they seem to have 
been moved back, as knowledge advanced, fm-ther 
and further into the unknoiivn regions of the nortli. 
In the histories of Alexander’s expedition wo are 
told that ambassadors came to him at Maincanda 
(Samarkand) fi-om the Abii Scythae, a tribe who 
had been independent since the time of Cyrns, and 
were renowned for their just and pe-oeeful character 
(Arrian. Andb. iv. 1 ; Q. Cm-t, vii. 6) ; but the 
specific name of the tribe of Scytirians who scut this 
embassy is probably only an instance of the .attempts 
made to illustrate the old mythical geography by 
Alexander’s conquests. lu these aecomit.s their 
precise locality is not indicated : Amriii.anus Mar- 
cellinus places them N. of HjTcania (xxiii. 6). An 
extended discussion will be found in Strabo of the 
vaidous opinions respecting the Abii up to hi.s time 
(pp. 296, 303, 311, 653; Hrovsen, in the Ji/ieiii. 
j¥w. vol. ii. p. 92, 1834). ' [P. S.] 

A'BILA ("AftKa: .Eth. 'ASib.7iv6s). It would 
appear that there were several towns bearing this 
appellation iu the districts wbiHi border njjon Pa- 
lestine. The most important of these was a jilacc of 
strength in Coele-Syria,. now Neii Abel, .situated 
between Heliopolis and Damascus, in lat. 83° 38' K, 
long. 36° 18' W. It was the chief town of the 
telrarchy of Abilenb, and is frequently termed, by 
way of distinction, Abila Lysaniae ("AfiiAu ivina- 
Ao6fi^vri Avaaviov). |^Abilene.3 

Belleyc has written a dissertation in the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Belles Lettres to prove 
that ll}is AMh is the .same with Leucas on the 
river Chiyson-hoas, which at one period assumed 
the name of Claudwpollg, as we Jeara from some 
c(mis described by Eckhtd. 'Plie question Is mucli 
complicated by the circumstance that medals have 
been presen’ed of a town iu Coele-Syria called 
Abila Lencas, which, as ciin Iw demojistratcd from 
the pieces themselves, must have been different from 
Abila Lysaniae. (Eckhel, voL iii. pp. 337, 345; 
Plol. V. 15. § 22 ; Phn. v. 18 ; Antomu. Itiner. 
pp. 198, 199, ed. Wessel.) [W. R.] 

ABILE'KE, or .simply A'BILA 
^ASiKd), a district in Coel^Syrii, <£ which the 
chief town was Adila, The limits of tliis region 
are, nowhere exactly defined, but it seems to Lave 
mciudetl the eastern slopes of Antilibanus, and to 
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have extended S. and Si.'. ul‘ I)am.a.<.T-ns f/r as 
the borders of Galil.aea. BiUan.'Wiu and TrlK■l^^l!liti^. 
Abilene, when fir.st mentione.l iu liLtory. wn.s giv 
verned by a certain .Ptoiemaen'.. .-on id' Hi-tnwi'ii'-, 
who was succeeded, abonl n. a. 40. ly a son named 
Lysanias. Ly.sauias w,'is put to death ht^B.c. Jkl, 
at the instipatinn of Clcopatjvi, ajjd the |,.riijei|!!i!ity 
passed, by a .sort of purchase apnarem ly, iiiiu tla; 
hands of one Zenodonis. from uiioni it n.as tian-- 
ferred (n. c. 31) to Herod the Great. At th” deatii 
of the Latter (a. p, 3) one jstrtioii of it v a- arimva-d 
to the tetrarchy of his son Philijne.nd ih',- ivniaindec 
bestowed npi*i that Lyganias who i.s named i.y .St. 
Luke (iii. 1). Imraediatelv afu-r the deatli i f Ti- 
berius (a. i>. 37), Caliguia made over to lli.ri-i 
Agrippa, at that time a prisoner in 1 ionic, the te- 
tnirchy of Philip and the telrarchy of I.y.-ania'i, 
while CJfludias, iijioii hi.s aeees.GoJi (a. i>, -ll), imt 
only confirmed the liberality ofbis pivdeei-'iTtonard-i 
Agrippa, but added all that pirtioii of -Iml.'e a au l 
Bamaria which liad helmigr-d to the kiimdoin of his 
grandfatlieiTIernd tlieGreat,togeilier(say;, .loo-phn.'-) 
with Abila, wliieh had apjsntaiiied :o Ly.-iini.as 
(('ASiAav §6 Tijv Ataravtou), and the adjoinitsg ri giosi 
of Lihanns. Lastly, iu a. d. 6.3, <'’]anu5n^ gr.intf il 
to tlie younger Agrippa the tetranhy of I’liilip wirli 
Batanaeaand 'rrach()iiili,< and Ahihi- — Amavia 5e 
avrt) fjeyovei rerpapx^a. (•Te.'^eph. Ant. xiv, 4. 
§ 4, 7. § 4, xviii. 7. § 10, xi.x. ,6. § I, xx. 0. ^ 1, 
B. J. i. 13. § 1, XX. 4.) .b'-iephus, ;it fir^t siirhi, 
seems to contnuL'et liimselt', iu so fir that in one 
pasuago (Anf. xviii. 7. § io) iic rej.n-i-r.l*' (‘ulituH 
as bestowing upon Herod .Agriiq.a tlm tetran liy of 
Lysanias, while in another (Ant. xLx. 5. § 1) he 
.st.ates tliat Abila of Ly,sanja.s was added by Clati- 
diu.s to the former daminums of Agrippi. but, in 
ruility, the.iie cxpiw.'.jons must b« expiaineil as re- 
ferring to the division Ilf .Abilene which took jiiaee 
on the death of Herod the Great, We find Ablbt. 
mentioned among tin' places captisrol by 
one of Vesp'isians giawral.',, in A. n. fift or "0 
(.Inseph. J{. J. iv. 7. $ 6). and from tiiut time for- 
w.ard it wa.s penranientlv anncM i! to the jir-ivim-e nf 
Bvria. ' |'\V. Ihl 

A'BXf mA(Adtfo§a leoi-: r-ald. AV / -I-roeisO, 
a range of liilLs iuGeniiaiiy, esti-ndhi': freiii th.e f ih.T- 
land of B.aden northwani as far ;s,s th- mo-b-rii town 
of I'for/.hoim, In later time.i. it « .'w >.1 met i'lie-s t idled 
Sttra JUtreiam. On itsc-astem >iiie are the sourt-.-.s 
of the Dunubn. Its n:une is .sonietitne.s -|.i k Arnol'.t 
or Arbona, but the correet ortbograj.hy 3.-> ' -tabii'hi d 
by iascriptions. (Oreili, /ascr. no. i‘.(c.d.J 
Ptolemy (ii, ll. § 7) incon-eclly places th'* range .-f 
the Abnoba too far N. between the .Haim- .ami tjit* 
sourec of the phns. (Tacit. Germ. 1; Fist. 
Besn-lpt. 6'r6. 437; I’lin. iv. 12. s. g-l ; M.inbn. 
Capell vi. § 062; coni)i. Crcuzer, 7.u- <;> n'h. 
rifr-A'mii. ChUto', pp. 6.6, 108.) iL- j 

ABOCCLS or ABl.'XCiS (’A&mymr, Pml. iv. 7. 
§16; I'iin. vi, 29. a U. § !8l. Ah.. eh in .hi 
editions, Abuiie.is in Billig’s: Ahno.dinhi l ..r 
hill), a town in Aethiopia, berwe u sh* N.-md 
Cataract and Syene, Htnatid mi the Ims l..n,k of 
the Mile, eehbrated mi aeeimtit of the tv... ui.'sgidti- 
emt gi-otto temples, wbiili were s.hI at tliis 
place by Bel/.oni. The widl- of the iani-!’ of the two 
teriiple.s arc covered with p-aintings. vdiiih leeoni 
the victories of iSaiibi's III. mer 'ario;!, intwiiH of 
Africa and .fLsia, (Kenrick, Aricku!. Emfiit, vi.l, i, 
p. 24, seq.) 

ABODl'ACU.M, AFODi’ACUM CASovUmor, 
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Tfib. Peut.; Ptol. ii, 13. § 5 Ajjuzacum, Vit, S. 
B'lagii. 28), a town: of Vindelicia, pi'obably coin- 
ciding with the modem Epfack on ffie river Lech,, 
where remains of Eoman buildings : are still extant. 
The stations, however, in the Itineraries and the 
Pcutingeriau Table are not easily identified mth 
the site of Epfacli-, and Abodiacum is placed by 
some topograpliers at the hamlet of Peisenherg, on ■ 
the slope of a hill ^vitli the same name, or in the 
neighbonrhond of Rosenheim in Bavaria. (Itin. 
Anton.; Miiehar, Noricum, p. 283.) [W. B. D.] 

ABOLBA ("A^oAAa), a city of Bicily, mentioned 
only by Stephanus Byzantinus (,?. v.), who .afTurds 
no cine to its position, but it has been snppased, on 
account of the resembliinco of the name, to have 
oeeuj)ied tlae site of Aroht, between Byraeuse and 
Koto. A. coin of this eity has been published by 
D’Orville ((b'iewhf, pt. ii. tab. 20), but is of vciy 
uncertain authority. (Ecfchel, voL i. p. 189 ; Castell. 
Sicil. VetEtmi: p. 4.) [E. H. B.] 

ABONI-TEIGHOS (’AScifov reTxos : Et/i. ’Affcai'o- 
TfJxsiTTjy; Ineholi), a town on the coast of Paplda- 
gonia -vrith a harbour, memorable as the birthplace 
of the irnpjstor Alexander, of whom Lucian has 
left us an amusing account in the treatise bearing 
his name. ( Diet, of Bingr, vol. i. p. 123.) Ac- 
cording to Lucian {Alex. § 58), Alexander pe- 
titioned the emperor (prolrably Antoninus Pius) 
that the name of his native place should be changed 
from Abom-Teichos into lonoplis ; and w’hother 
the emperor granted tire request or not, we know 
that the torvn was called lonopoh's in later times. 
Kot only does this name occur in Marcutnus and 
Hierocles; but on coins of the time of Antoninus 
and L. V'orus we find the legend IflNOnOAITAN, 
as wtdl as ABJlNOTEIXlTHN. The modem Jne- 
boli is evidently only a cormption of lonopolis. 
(Strab. p. 545; Anian, Pevipl. p. 15 ; Lucian, 
Afeu'., piissim; Mareian. p. 72; Ptol. v. 4. 

§2; Hicrod. p, 696; Steph. B. a. v. 'ASdvov 
rttxos.} 

ABOEI'GIKES (’ASopiyTves), a name pven by 
all the Eoman and Greek writers to the earliest in- 
habitants of Latiuni, before they assumed the appel- 
lation of Latixi. There can be no doubt that the 
obvious derivation of this name (ah origine) is the 
true one, and that it could never have been a national 
title really borne by any jieople, but was a mere ab- 
stract apiK'llation invented in later times, and in- 
tended, like the Autfjchrhones of the Greeks, to de- 
signate the ])rimitive and original inliabitants of the 
country. The other derivations suggestal by later 
writers, — such as Ahi rrigines, from their wander- 
ing habits, or the absurd one which Bionyshis seems 
ineliiied to adopt, “■ ab Speert,” from their dwelEng in 
the mountains, — aiv mere etjunological famics, sug- 
gested prohably with a view of escaiang from the 
difiieulty, tluit, accoi-diiig to later researches, tliey 
were ?!Ot really autochthones, but foreigners coming 
from a dislance (Dionys. i. 10; Aur. Viet. Orig. 
Gent. Rom. 4). Their ival name appears to have 
been Casci (Saufrius, ap. Sera, ad Am. i, 6), an 
appellation afterwards used among the Ecanans to 
sigirify anj'thing primitive or oM-fashioned. The 
epithet of Sacranl, snpjjosed by Khifauhr to have 
been also a national apijcilation, would appar to have 
had a more r-estricted sertse, and to have been con- 
fined to a pirticular tribe or .subdivision of the race. 
But it is certainly reraiu-kable that the name of’ 
Aborigines must have been estabbsbed in general use 
at a period as early as the fifth century of Rome;, 
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for (if we may trust the accuracy of Dionysius) it 
was already used by Callias, the historian of Aga- 
thocles, who termed Latinus “ Icing of the Abori- 
gines” (Dionys. i. 72): and we fmd that Lycophron 
(writing under Ptolemy Philadelphus) speaks of 
Aeneas as founding thirty cities “ in the hard of the 
Boreigonoi,” a name which is evidently a mere cor- 
ruption of Aborigines. (Lycoplrr. Afea?. 1253; Tzetz. 
ad loc.’, Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 80.) 

A tradition recorded both by Cato and Varro, and 
wiiichNiebulir justly regards as one of the nro,st cre- 
dible of those transmitted to irs from airtiquity, related 
that tlre.se Aborigines first dwelt in the high mountain 
districts around Eeate and in the rallies which ex- 
tend from thence tow'ards the 3ft. Velino and the 
Lake Eucinus. From hence they were expelled by 
the Sabines, who descended upon them from the still 
more elevated regions around Amitemum, and drove 
them forwards tow.ards the W. coast; yielding to tiris 
prT.ssuro, they descended into the valley of the Anio, 
and from thence gradually extended themselves into 
the. plains of Latiurn. Here they came in contact 
with the Sieuli, who were at th.at time in possession 
of the country; and it was not till after a long con- 
test that the Ahorigines made themselves master's of 
the land, expelled or reduced to slavery its Siculian 
population, arrd extended tlieir dominion not only 
over Latiurn itself, but the whole plain between the 
Volscian mountains and the sea, and even as far as 
the river Liiis. (Dionys. i. 9, 10, 13, 14, h. 49; 
Cato, ap. Priacian. v. 12. § 65.) In tiris war we 
are told that the Aborigines were a-asisted by a Pe- 
lasgian tribe, with whom they became in some de- 
gree intermingled, aird from whom they first learned 
the art of fortifying their towns. In conjunction 
witlr these allies they continued to occupy the plains 
of Latiirm until about the pciirxi of the Trojan war, 
when tirey assumed the appellation of Latiiri, from 
tlreir king Latinus. (Dionys. i, 9, 60; Liv, i. 1, 2.) 

■Vnialever degree of historical authority we may 
attach to this tradition, there can be no doubt that 
it correctly represents the fact that the Latin race, 
such as we find it in historical times, was composed 
of two distinct elemerrts; the one of Pelasgic origin, 
and closely allied witlr otlier Pehrsgic races in Italy; 
the otlier essentially different in language and origin. 
Both the.se elements are distinctly to be traced in the 
Latin language, in which one class of words is closely 
related to the Greek, airother wholly distinct from it, 
and evidently ooimectcd with tire languages of the 
Osean race. The Aborigines may be coirmdered as 
representing the non-Pelasgic part of the Latin 
])eople; and to them we may refer thatprtion of the 
Latin language which is strikingly dissimilar to tire 
Greek. The obvious relation of this to the O.scan 
dialects would at one® lead us to the same coirclusion 
witlr the historical traditions above related; namely, 
that the Aborigines or Casci, a mountain race fronr 
the central Apeiurines, were nearly akin to the Aequi, 
Volsci, and oiher ancient nations of Italy, who are 
generally included under the tei-m of Oiscans or An- 
somans; and as clearly distinct from the tribes of 
Pelasgic origin, on. the one hand, and from the great 
Sabellian family on the otirer, (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 
7S' — 84; Danaldson, Varror.iuniis, p. 3; Alekcn, 
JftoftVaft'en, pp. 46, 47.) 

Dionydus tells us tlrat the gr-atc.r ]]ait of ilii- 
di&s originally inhabited by i hi A1 jriuinr.s in tliei'- 
mstaitaili' homes had ewisid io rvi'^i jn iu.-s time; hut 
he has prcsoiwed to us (i. 14) :i cat ilnoruo or thorn, 
aa- given by Varro in his ArUi’gitifirs, whioji is of 
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much interest. Unfortunately most of the names 
contained in it are otliervrise wholly unknoTO, and 
the geographical data are not sufSeiently precise to 
enable tis to ilx; their position with any certainty. 
The researches of recent travellers have, however, 
of late years given increased interest to the passage 
in question, by establishing the fact that the neigh- 
bourhood of Reate, and especially the valley of the 
Salto, a district commonly called the Cicolmo, 
abound with vestiges of ancient cities, which, from 
the polygonal, or so-called Gyclopean style of their 
construction, have been referred to a very early period 
of antiquity. Many attempts have been consequently 
made to identify these sites mth tlie cities mentioned 
by Varro ; but hitherto with little success. The 
most recent investigations of this subject are those 
hy Martelii (im Italian antiquarian whose lotad 
knowledge gives weight to Ins opinions) in his Storia 
(MSicvli (Aquila, '1830, 8vo.), and hy Bwsea 
(Antichi StnliUmenti lialici, in the Anuali <leW 
Jnstituto di Corrispondensa Arckeohgica, wd. vi. 
qj. 100, seq.). But the complete diversity of tlieir 
results proves how little certainty is to be attained. 
In the folloudiig enumeration of them, we can only 
attempt to give the description of the localities 
according to Varro, and to notice briefly their sup- 
posed identifications, 

1 . Pala-TIUM, from which the city on the Pala- 
tine hill at Rome was snppo.sed to have derived its 
name (Vair. de L.L. v. § .’iS ; Solin. 1. § 14), is 
jdaced by Varro at 25 stadia from Eeate ; and 
would appear to have been still inhabited in his 
time. (See Bunsen, p. 129, whose suggestion of 
irdAis ohcovpevri for wdAews olKovpews is certainly 
very plausible.) Ruins of it are said to exist at a 
place still called Pallanti, near Torricella, to the 
right of the Via Salarkc, at about the given dis- 
tance from Eeate. (M.artelli, p. 195.) Gell, on 
the other hand, places it near the convent of La 
Foresta, to tlie N. of Fkti, where remains of a 
polygonal character are also found. Bunsen conenvs 
in qdaoing it in this duvetion, but without fixing 
the site. 

2. Tbieula (TplSoAa), about 60 stadia from 
Eeate ; placed by Bunsen at Santa Felice, below the 
modern town of Cantaliee, whose pdygonal walls 
were discovered by Dodwell. Martelii appeare to 
confound it with Tbibula Mutusca, from which 
it is probably distinct. 

3. SuESBULriL, or Vesbula (the MSS. of Dio- 

nysius vary between XveaSiKa and OieerfioXa), at 
the same distance (60 stadia) from Tribuia, near 
the Cerauniati Mountains. These are otherwise 
unknown, but suqjposed by Bunsen to be the Monti 
di Leonma, and that Sucsbula w’as near the site of 
the little city of Leonessa, from which they derive 
their name. ^ . 

4. SuKA (Soiu^), distant 40 stadia from Sucs- 
bola, with a very ancient temple of Mars; 5. Me- 
PHvrui. (Mij^vAd), about 30 staifia from Sona, of 
which some ruins and traces of w'alls were still 
visible in the time of Varro : and 6. Obviniusi , 
{'Opoviviov), 40 stadia from Mephyla, the nuns of : 
which, a-s well as its aaraeat sepdehms, atteshxi its 
former magnitude; — are all wholly xmkiiown, but 
m-D probably to be sought between the Mmii di 
Leoiiessa and the valley of the FeKno, Martelii, 
however, transfer’s tliis whole gronp trf dries (in- 
cluding Tribuia and Sue,sbula), which are placed by 
Bunsen to the N. of FieH, to tire tallies of the 
Twano and Salto S. of that city. 
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7. CoKRri.A (Kop<roEA«), a city dcstreyed shortly 
before the time of Varro, is jdaced !iy him -.it SOhfa- 
tlia from Eeate, along the ViAt'nirA, at the tbot 
of Mt. Cobetu.w. Thi-i ruad h other.’, he un- 
known*, but W’as probably that which led ffom Eeate 
towards Teriti (Diterainna), and if f.‘nr.':ula mu-t 
have been on the left hunk of the IVIinu.-, bat its 
site is miknowm. 

In the same direction ww; 8. I'^^-a. a town si!ii- 
ttted on an island in a lake. p'Vobably tin- sarm- miw 
called the Lago del Pie diLitgii: awl 9. M.uaur- 
yiUM (Mapoviov), situated at the i stn'mitv of iho 
same lake. Near this were the Sf.-i-ij;’*! Auu.u:. 
the qjosition of ’which in this fertile val b y L ’i.ie.-n 
Eeate and luteraimia is confln.'icd by tiieir men! ion 
in Cicero {ad Att. iv. 15). 

10. Eetiiniing again to Ewife, mel pjCis’cciiin-.c 
along the valley of the Stdfo tfovards the L.'iiki; 
Fucimie {DUmydua Iilih ti{V eVi Aarwgv bVuv elai~ 
ovcrisf, for wdiicli Bunsen Wuuld read rijv cVl Xifoup'; 
hut in any cat-o it swmis pnhable tJmt this is the 
direction mcimt), V.arro mculions first B.vua or 
Vatia {Baritt), of which no trace j.s to It; ibnntl ; 
then conie.s 

1 1. TiOKA, .suniamcd M.vxiekk (T/d'pa, y itaXov- 
pivf) Martijmj), wlicve there was a very .'issviertt 
Oracle of Mar.s, the responses of which were dcliviTOl 
by a wotsljtecker. Tliis i.s placed, according to Varro, 
at 300 stadha from Eeate, a dishmee which so nmeU 
exceeds all the others, th.at it ha-s been suppiosisl t-t 
be corrupt; but it coincides well with the actual 
distance (36 miles) from likii to a sjxil maned 
Castore, near Sta. Anatolia, in the npjjor vaUey of 
the Salto, which was undoubtwEy the site of an 
ancient city, and pre.«ents extensite remains of walls 
of polygonal constmetioij. (Bunsen, p. 11.5; Abi’kcn, 
MitteUlalkn, p, 87.) We learn also from early 
Martyrulogies, that Sta. Anatolia, win lia- given 
name to the modem village, was ])Ut to death *” in 
civitate Thom, apud lacnm A'enuum.'’ (tTuv<-r. 
Ital. ]i, 684.) Hence it amm-i jiwbulle lliai the 
name of Caatore is a cnmijiiion t=f t'li.s.'fi.j-M (Cas- 
tdlum Torac), and that the ruins vj.-ible ihon; are 
really those of Tiora.f 

12. Lista (AlffTa), called by Varro the nudro. 
jKilis of the Aborigines, is pluees'i by him, accerding 

' to onr present texi; of Dbmy.du-, k 24 .-tuiiu fr.int 
Thtra; but there semTs stCi-ng r<-ayin.' li.r 
that this is a mhtake, and tiial I.i Aa w;*,, letdly 
situated in the immeiJiate neig!ir»jnrho«,*i of hVul>”, 
[LteTA.] : 

13. TTic last city a.s,rig£e‘d by Van’o to ih.< Aln- 

rigines is Cotvma. or Unii.iA t.*!.-- 

hrated for its lake, toncemiiig Siu' ;-iu; ui wifuh 
(between Civita inuak and AnlndtH th,-;,. 
exihEs no doubt. [GcTn,iA,j 

_ Among the eiticA of i.atimTi is.-T-Ii'. Idor.y.d’as 
(i. 44, ii. .35) cxprc.s.siy assigns to tin* Ai.'.ri).5i('A 
tlie foundation of Aiiteam.’w, tbifuiuu. i nuiie-.i. 
Tellenae, and T’ibur: .some -.f whrij were 


* The MSS. of Dionysius have 5tn; ’loupias 
SSoS, a name which is cerlaiuly cor.mpt. N..me 
I editora would rrtad 'ImAas, but the of 

Koop/ay suggested by Kon-sen is far mote }4'ob.ib!i!. 

' For iho tahhoc invcotigatioa of this jujiut, 
Eea'S’k. 

f Holstenius. however (AW. aff CY«e« r, p. 11.4), 

places I'iora in the valley of the Tnmni.!, at a place 
culled Colk Pkicolo, where there is aloo a celebrated 
cliurch of Sta. Aimtolm. 
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by tbem from tbe Siculians, others apparently new ’ 
settlements. : Little historical dependence can of 
course he placed on these statements, but they were 
probably meant to distinguish the cities in question , i 
from those which were designated by ti-adition as of ■ 
Pelasgian origin, or colonies of Alba. 

Sallust {Cat. 6) speaks of the Aborigines as a 
rude pople, without fixed laws or dwellings, but 
this is probably a mere rhetorical exaggeration : it 
is clear that Varro at least regarded them as pos- 
sessed of fortified toiTOS, temples, oracles, &c, ; and 
the iiatiTe traiiitions of tiio Latins concerning Janus 
and Saturn indicate that they had acquired all the 
primitive arts of eirilisation before the period of the 
supposed Trojan colony. [E. H. B.] 

AB( tllPJ-IAS. [CiiABon-is.] 

ADEAUAisKUS (‘ASpaovdvpos, I’tol. ii. 3. § 2), 
a river of Britannia Barbara, which discharged itself 
a little noifhward of the Promontorium Novantum, 
or JIull of Galloway into Luce-Bay. -^bravannus ' 
is probably the stream which flows through Loch! 
PiViiu into the sea — Ah-Ryan, or the ofispriiig of 1 
Ryan, being easily convertible into the Roman form 
of tlie woni Ab-Ryan-us — Abravanmis. [W. B. D.] 
ABRETTE'KE. [Mvsia.] 

ABRIXCATUI, a Gallic tribe (Plin. iv. 18), 
nt)t mentioned by Caesar, whose frontier was near 
the Curiosulites. Their town Ingena, called Abrin- 
catae iu the Xotitia Imperii, has given its name 
to the modem Avranches ; and their territory 
would jirohably correspud to the division of Av- 
Tcmchin. [G. L.] 

. ABRO'TOXUM (’A§p6rovoi'), a Phoenician city 
on the coast of N. Africa, m the district of Tripoli- 
tana, between the Syrtes, usually identified with 
fi.vnnATA, tlaragh Pliny niake.s them dift'erent places. 
(Scylax, p. 47 ; Strab. p. 835 ; Steph. B. s. v . ; Plin. 
v-4.) [P.S.] 

ABSY'RTIBE?! or APSY'RTIDES 
ML ’A}j/vprevs, "A^upros: C'/iergo aud Osero), the 
mime of two islands off theeoastof Illyricum, so called 
beraiLSO, according to one tradition, Ahsyrtus wa.s 
slain here by his sister Jleilea and by Jiwon. Ptolemy 
mentions only one island ArsoKRUS ("A^oppos), on 
which he places two towns Crepsa (Kpdtj/a) and 
Apsomis. (Strain p. 315; Steph. Byz. s. Mel. 
ii. 7; Plin. Hi. 26; Ptol.ii. 16. § 13.) 

ABUS {6 "Agoy) or ABA (Blin, v. 24. s. 20), a 
raountaiu iu Annenia, forming a part of the E. 
})rtilongalion of the Anti-Tanrns chain, and se]>a-. 
i-atiug the basin.s of the Araxes and of the Arsaiiias 
or S. branch of the Enphral Cr, {Muniil). The latter 
of these great risers rises on its S. side, and, ac- 
cording to Strabo, tlie Ibniier also rises on its N. 
side. Accoriling to this statement, the range nunst 
he considered to liegin as far a.s the neighbour- 
hood of .Erzrt'oom, a hilc it extcTid.s E, to the Araxes 
S. of Artaxata. Here it terminates in the great 
isolated j>eak, 17,210 feet high, and covered with 
perjHitual snow, wiiicli an almost uniform tradition 
has }«iiited out as the Ararat of Scripture (Gen. 
viii. 4), and wliich is still eallwl Ararat or Affri~ 
J)affL mid, by the Peraians, Kuh~i~A^tA {momtain 
of it is .situated in 39° 42' N. 1st., and 

44° 35' li. long, 'fliis summit forms the ouhmnating 
point of W. Asia. The chain itself is called Altt-dagL 
(Strab. pp. 527, .531 ; Plol. v, 13.) [P. S.] 

ABUS {"'Affoj, Ptol. ii. 3. § 6 : ffumier'), one of 
the principal rivers, or rather estuaries in the Roman 
province of Miixiina Caesarieasis in Britain. It re- 
ceives many tributai‘ie% and discharges itself into the 
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I Gennan Ocean south of Oeelum Promontorium 
{Spvm Head'). Its left bank was inhahitecl by 
the Celtic tribe, whom the Romans entitled Paiisi, 

' hut according to a medieval poet cited by Cam- 
den, no great toTO or city anciently stood on its 
hanks. : . [W. B. D.l 

ABUSI'NA, ABUSENA, a tow of Vindelicia, 
situated on tlie river Ahens, and corresponding 
nearly to the modem Ahensberg. Abusina stood 
near to the eastern tenniuation of the high road 
which ran from tlie Roman military .station Vinde- 
nis.sa oh the Aar to the Danube. Roman w'alls are 
stlU extant, and Roman remains still discovered at 
Abensberg. [W. B. D. J 

ABY'DDS. 1. (f/'A^uSos, Ahydum, Plin. v. 32: 
Eth. ’ASvdriPos, Ahydenus), a city of Mysia on the 
Hellespontus, nearly opposite Seslus on the Euro- 
pean shore. It is mentioned as one of the towns in 
alliance with the 'frnjans, (H. ii. 836.) Aidas 
or Avhla, a modern village on the Helle.spont, may 
be the site of Ahydos, though the conclusion from a 
name is not certain. Abydns .stood at the naiTOWost 
point of tlie Hellespontus, where the channel is only 
7 stadia wide, and it had a small port. It was 
prohuhly a Thracian to%\-n originally, but it became 
a Milesian colony. (Thue. viii. Cl.) At a point a 
little north of this tow Xer.xcs placed his bridge of 
boats, by which his troops wore conveyed across the 
channel to tlie opposite town of Scstius, b. c. 480. 
(Herod, vii. 33.) The bridge of boats extended, 
according to Herodotus, from Abydns to a promon- 
tory on the Euroiiean shore, between Sestns and 
Madytiis. The town pos.sessed a small tenitory 
which contained some gold mines, but Strabo speaks 
of them as exhausted. It was burnt by Darius, the 
son of Hystaapes, after his Sejrthian expeilition, for 
fear that the Scythians, who were said to lie in pur- 
suit of him, should take possession of it (Strab. 
p. 591); but it must soon have recovered from this 
calamity, for it was afterwards a town of some note; 
and Heradotu.s (v. 117) states that it was captured 
by the l*er.sian general, Danrises, with other idties 
on the Hellespont (b. c. 498), shortly after the 
commencement of the Ionian revolt. In b. c. 411, 
Abydms revolted from Athens and joined Dercyllidas, 
(he Spartan commander in those parts. (Time, 
•viii. 62.) Subsequently, Abyclus made a vigo- 
rous defence against Piiilip IL, king of Macedonia, 
before it sumindered. On the conclusion of the 
war with Philip (b. c. 19G), the Romans declared 
Ahydus, witli other Asiatic cities, to he free. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 30.) The names of Ahydus and 
Sestus arc coupled together in the old storj' of 
Hero and Leander, who is said to have .swam 
aeros-s the channel to visit his mistress at Sestius. 
The distance between Ahydus and Bc.stu.s, from 
port to port, was about 30 stadia, aceording to 
Strabo. [G. L.] 
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2. In ancieai; tiroes ternied Tins, in Coptic 
Ebut, HOW Ardbat el Matfoon, was tlie chief 
town of the Noiios Thinites, and was situated 
on the Bahr Ytmf, at a short distance firom the 
point where that water-course strikes oftt from the 
Nile, being about Yg miles to the west of the river, 
in lat, 26° 10' N., long. 32° 3' E. It was one of 
the most important cities in Egypt under the native 
kings, and in the Thebaid ranked next to 'fhebes 
itself. Here, according to the belief generally pre- 
valent, was thehurying-plaee of Osiri.s! here Menes, 
the first mortal monarch, was born, and the two first 
dynsisties iu iilanetho are composed of Thinite nio- 
narehs. In tho time of {Strabo it hiid sunk to a 
mere village, hut it was still in existence when 
Animianus Marcellinus wrote, and the seat of an 
oracle of the god Besa. 

Ahydus has acquired great celebrity of late years 
in consequence of the important nuns, nearly buried 
in sand, discovered on the ancient site, and from the 
numerous tombs, some of them belonging to a very 
remote epoch, which are found in the neighbouring 
hills. Indeed Plutarch expressly states that men 
of distinction among tho Egyptians frcf[uenlly .se- 
lected Abydus as their place of sepulture, in order 
that their remains might repose near those of Osiris. 
The two great edifices, of which remains still 
exist, are: — 1. An extensive pile, called the Palace 
of Menxnon (MenySvioy fiacrlXetov, Memnonis regia) 
by Strabo and Pliny; and described by the former 
as resembling the Lahyiiuth m general plan, although 
neither so extensive nor so complicated. It has 
been proved by recent investigations that this build- 
ing was the work of a king belonging to the 18th 
dynasty, Ramses II,, fatlier of Ramses the Great. 
2. A temple of Osiris, built, or at least completed 
by Ramses the Great himself In one of the lateral 
apartments, Mr. Bankes discovered iu 1818 the 
famous list of Egyptian kings, now m the British 
Museum, kuovm as the Tablet ofAbydos, which is 
one of the most precious of all the Egyptian monu- 
ments hitherto brought to light. It contains a 
double series of 26 shields of tho predecessors of 
Ramses the Great. 

It must be observed that the identity of Abydus 
with This c.annot be demonstrated. We find fre- 
quent mention of the Thinite Nome, and of Abydus 
as its chief town, but no ancient geographer uaine.s 
This except Stephanus Byzantinus, who tells us that 
it was a town of Egypt in tho vicinity of Abydus. 
It is perfectly dear, however, that if tliey were 
distinct they must have been intimately connected, 
and that Abydus must have obsciued and eventually 
taken tlie pW, of This, (Strab. p. 813, aeq. ; Pint, 
Is. et Os. 18 ; Plin. v. 0 ; Ptol. iv. 5 ; Antonin. Itiuer. 
p. 158, ed, Wesseh; Steph. B. s.v. 0ls; Ainiu. 
Marov xix. 12. § 33 Wilkinson, Topography of 
7'hebes, p. 387; Kenrick, Anckut Egypt, vol, i 
p.45.) fw.R.] 

A'BYLA, or A'BILA MONS or COLUMNA 
Ck§iK-n or A§1\97 ''ASvKu^, Eratosth.: 

Ximiera, Jebel-el-Mim, or Ifonfe del Jlachd), a 
high precixntous rock, ftrming the E. extremity of 
the S., or African, coast of the narrow entrance from 
the Atlantic to the Mediterranean (Fretuiu Gadi- 
tanum or Homileum, Straits of Gthaitar). It 
forms an outlying spur of the range of mounbuns 
which runs parallel to tho coast imder the niune fjf 
Septom Fratres (Jehel Zatout, i» e, Apds Mill), 
and which appear to have been originally induded 
under the mune of AhyJa, 'fhey may be regarded 
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as the NW. end of the Lesser Atlas. The rock is 
connected with the main range by a low mid uarn-.w 
tongue of land, about 3 niilos long, occuiiicl, in 
ancient times, by a Roman fortiv-.. (('a-tdiutn ati 
Seplern Fratres), and imw bj the Spani.-h town of 
Ceuta or Sebia, the citadel of whiifii i-, /m tlie Idii 
itself. The rock of Ahyla, witli the oppo.-iti' nn-k 
of Calpe (Gibraltar) on tlie cast of Sjjain, fi.rmi il 
the renowned “ Columns of Hcroiili’.-" ('Hpauhnai. 

or simifiy or'hKai). so callul tVom the. 
fable that they wore originally one inouiitaiii, wlildi 
was tom asunder by Hercules, (.'^trab. pp. 170, 
829 ; Plin. iii. prowm., v. 1 ; Mda, ii. 6 ; Er- 
ploraiioth Scientifque do lAhjerk, tom. viii. p, 
301.) _ [P.S.] 

AGACE'SRJM (’AicaKVcrwy; hth. Attar/iffm',), 
a town of Arcadia in the dl.-triet of 1 anha-ia, at 
the foot of a hill of tliu .“ame name, Jiini 36 ntadia 
on the road from Megalopolis to I’liigale.i. It is 
said to have been founded by Acac us, son of Lvt a»!i ; 
and according to some traditions lieriiic.. wa.; bnuigln 
up at tliis jilacc by Acacus, .and iicnce dvrUed tin; 
surname of .-IcaccsfiAV. Upon tbe hill Ihcrc va-. a 
statue in stone, in. the lime of Pausanias, of Hcnuc-s 
Acacesius; tmd four stadia from the town wits a 
celebrated temple of He.'.pncn.'i. Tlii.s temple pro- 
bably stood on the hill, on which are now the re- 
miiins of the church of St. Elias. (Pans. viii. 3. 
§ 2, viii. 27. §4, viii. 36. § 10; Steph. By/,, s. y.; 
Ross, lieisen ini Pelopoitncs, vol. i. p. 87.) 

ACADEMI'A [Atiik-naj-,] 

AGADE'RA or ACAHI'RA, a region in the NTY 
of India, traversed bv Alexander. (Curt. viii. Ul. 

§ 19 .) ' ‘ rp.s.] 

ACALANDRUS (’AKd^avSpoy), ti river ol Lu- 
cania, flowing into tbe gulf of Tarttiitum. Jl i.-i men- 
tioned both by I'liny and Strabo, tlie foanuT of wljvm 
ajipears to jdace it to the north of Hena-lea: but his 
authorityis not very distinct, and .Stralw, on the ctoj- 
trary, clearly .states that it was iu tlie tenitory of 
ThuriifOn which account Alexaiidur cf iipirus wnigiit, 
to transfer to its banks the general a.<fet!ihly of the 
Italian Greeks that had kvu jirm iousiy held at IIc- 
raclea. [Heracusa.] Cluvorius snii other 
graphers, following the authority of i’liiiy. hawi idi-n- 
tifieditwith t\eSal<aidreUit, a .small rher btwmi the 
Basiento and Agri, ; hut ther*.* can k little doubt that 
Barrio and Romanelli jvre correct iu sujjjuVnig it to 
be a small stream, still called tiie Valcmiro, fiowj-jg 
into the sea a little N. of Roseto, and about lo uiil<-,s 
S. of the mouth of tlie Sins or >SV/iho. It wa- pro- 
bably the boundary ktween the territories rf Hera- 
dea and Thnrii. (Plin. iii, 11. § 15; Ssrab. p. 
280 ; Cluver. Ital, p. 1277 ; Barrius dv A nt. CaUihr. 
V. 20; Romanelli, vol. j, j). 244.) [E. IL .B.'i 

AGAhlAS, ACAMANTLS. [Cvmres.J “ 
ACx\NTHU8 ("AKavOoit : Elh, 'AKattkos; 
Erisso), a town <m the E. side of tin- i.;l>mn;, 
which, comiects the ]/enin,Mik of wiiii rlwks- 
dice, and about 1.‘ mile above the f imal >.f Xonso.s. 

I [Atiios.] It wax fimiuli'd by a eolmiy iVoit: An- 
dros, and became a place of eciisider.ibie ’inipijrtutjoe, 
Xerxes stopped here on his march iuio < bv.a ,* ( u, i ■. 
480) and praiseil the inhabitants for the /.eai which 
they displayed in hh> scaaico. Acanthus '-urDaideivd 
toBrasidas n t'.424, and its htdqeisdmt' vit-nslmtly 
aftenvard-s guaranteed in tho tresity tf jaaeo made 
between Athens and Sjtarta. The Aeamld.ms trndn • 
tained their indepmidcnee agaiiKt tiie 0!yiitbkti.H, 
but eventually became subject to tho kings of Mace- 
donia. In the war between the Kommrs :md Plalip 


ACANTHUS. 

(k. n. 200) Acanthus was taken and plundered by 
the fleet of the republic. Strabo and Ptolemy erro^ 
ne.onsly , place Acanthus on the Singitic gulf, but 
there can be no doubt that the town was on the 
Stiymonic gulf, as is stated by Herodotus and other 
authorities: the en-or may have perhaps arisen from 
tin: tcrritoiy of Acanthus having stretched as far as 
the Singitic gulf. At Urisso, the site of Acanthus, 
tlii’re arc the ruins of a large ancient mole, advancing i 
in a curve into the sea, and also, on the N. side of j 
the hill upon which the village stands, some re- 
mains of an ancient wall, constructed of square 
hltickri of grey granite. On the coin of Acanthus 
iiguved below is a lion Idlling a hull, which confirms 
the account of Herodotus (vii. 125), that on the 
marrh of Xei-xes from Acanthu.s to Theniic, lions 
seized the camels whielt carried the provisions. 
(Herod, vii. 115, scq. 121, seq.; Time. iv. $4, scq. 
V. 18; Xen. .llelL v. 2; Liv. x.vxi. 45; Pint. 
QuaesL Grace. 80 ; Strab. p. 380 ; Leake, North- 
cm Greece, vol. iii. p. 147.) 



2. (^Dashour'), a city of Egypt, on the westera 
bank of the Nile, 120 .stadia S. of Memphis. It 
was in the Memphite Nome, and, theietbre, in tlic 
Ileptanoinis. It w<es celebrated fur a temple of 
(Isiris, and received its name from a sacred eiiclo- | 
sure compsed of the Acanthus. (Strab. ji. 809; 
Diod. i. 97; Steidi. B. s. r.; Ptol. iv. 5. § 55, who 
calls the town 'hKarQSiv IlyAts,) 

ACARNA'NIA (’Amprayla : ’Aftapvdr, -aros, 
Aeanjan, -fuihs), Hie most westerly province of; 
Greece, was bounded on the N. by the Ambnician I 
gulf, on the. NE. by Ainphilochia, on the "VV. .md SW, 
hy the Ionian sea, and on the E. by Aettilia. It 
contained about 1571 square miles. Under Hie. Ho- 
mans, or probably a little earlier, the river Achclous 
funned the boundary between Acaraania andActolia ; 
but in the time of the Pcloponne.sian w.ar, the terri- 
tory of Ocniudae, whiidr was one of the Acanianian 
towns, extended E. of this river, 'The iiilerior of 
Acaniaiiia is covered with foivst.s and mountains of 
no great elevation, to nliieh .some modern writers j 
erroncimsly give the name of Crania. [CKA^’Ia.] 
Between these mountains there arc .several lakes, j 
and many fertile vallies. The chief river of the ' 
country Ls the Achclous, which in tlie lower part of i 
its course flows through a vast pilaiu of gi^'at iia- 
tiu-al fertility, called after itself the Paracheloiti.s. | 
This plain is at pro-sent covered with marshe.s, and 
the greater part of it appears to have been fomied 
by the alluvial dejMsitioiis of the Achdous, Owing 
to this circumstance, and to the river having fre- 
quently altered its cliannol, the southern part of the 
coast of Acarnaiiia has undergone numerous changes. 
The chief afirlucnt of the Achelotis in Acaimma ia 
the Aiiapus (’'AvetTroy), wiiich flowed into the insun 
stream 80 stadia S. of Btratns. There are several 
promontories on the coast, but of these only two are 
esjHicially named, the promontory of Actium, and 
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that of Critliote (Kpidtor:?), on the W. coast, forra- 
iug one side of the small bay, on which the town of 
Astacus stood. Of the mland lakes, the only one 
mentioned by name is that of Melite (MeAfrij : Tri- 
hardho), 30 stadia long and 20 broad, N, of the 
mouth of the Achclous, in the territory of the Oeni- 
adae,' Them was a lagoon, or salt lake; between 
I Leuems and the Ambrsieian gulf, to which Strabo 
(p. 459) gives the name of Myrtiintinm (Mup- 
Tovvrioy). Although the soil of Acaniania was 
fertile, it was not much cultivated by the inha- 
bitants. The products of the country arc rarely 
mentioned by the ancient writers. Pliny .speaks of 
iron mines (xxxvi. 19. s. 30), and also of a pearl- 
fishery off Actium (ix. 56), A modern tra,vc*ller 
states tliat the rocks in Acaraania indicate, in many 
places, the pre.scnce of copper, and he was also 
informed, on good authority, that the ni<nintains 
produce coal and sulpiiuir in ahiuidance. {Journal 
of the Geographical Society, vol. iii. p. 79.) 'The 
chief wealth of the inh.'ibitants consisted in their 
herds and flocks, which pastured in the rich mea- 
dows in the lower part of the Achclous. 'There 
were numerous islands ofi’ the western coast of Acar- 
n;inia, Of the.se the mo.st important were the 
licniNADKS, extending from the mouth of the 
Achclous along the sliore to the N. ; the 'TAPHrAis 
Insulae, lying between Leuca.s and Acaraania, and 
Lict.^CAs itselfj which originally formed part of the 
niainlaud of Ac.ariiania, but was afteiwards sepa- 
rated from the latter by a canal. (Respecting Acar- 
naiiia in general see Strab. p. 459, seq, ; Leake, 
Northern (ri’cece, vol. iii. p. 488, seq, ; Fiedler, 
liaise durch Griechenland, vol. i. p. 1 58, seq.) 

Amplulochia, which is sometimes reckoned a part 
of Acaraania, is sj.ioken of in a separate aiticde. 
[AMPlULOCniA.] 

'The riiune of Acaraania appars to have been 
imknoviTi in the earliest tiine.s. Homer only calls 
the country ojiposite Ithaca and Cepdialleuia, under 
the general name of Epeirim (ijireipoi), or the main- 
land (Strab. p. 451, sub fin.), although he fiequciitly 
mentions the Aetolians.* 

The couiitiy is said to liave been originally in- 
habited by tlie 'Taphii, or 'Telehoae, the Lsleges, 
and the Curetes. The 'Taphii, or 'Telehoae wore 
chiefly found in the islands off the western coast 
of Acarnaiiia, where they maintained themselves 
by piracy. [Telehoae.] The Leleges wrcre more 
widedy disseminated, and were also in possession at 
one priod of Aetolia, Locris, and other parts of 
Greece. [Leleges.] The Curetes are said to have 
come from Aetolia, and to have settled in Acaraania, 
after they liad been ex^ielled from the foraier country 
by Aetolus and his followers (Strab. pi. 465). 'The 
name of Acaraania is derived from Acaniau, tlie son 
of Alemacoii, who is said to have settled at the mouth 
of the Aclielotta. (Time. ii. 102.) If this tra- 
dition is of any value, it would intimate that an 
Argive colony settled on the coast of Aearnania at 
an early priod. In the middle of the 7tli century 


* In the year b. c. 2.39, Hie Acarnanians, in Hie 
embassy which they sent to Rome to solicit assist- 
ance, pleaded tliat they had taken no j«rt in the 
expe^tion against Troy, the ancc,stor of Rome, being 
■the first time probably, asThhiwail rcmaiki.. Hial 
they had ever boasted iff the on is'-i..i, of their name 
from 'the Homei'ia catalogue. (.Insliu, xxviii. 1 ; 
Strab. p 462 ; Tidrhvall, Mist, of Greece, vol. viii. 
pp. 119,120.) 
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33. c., the Corinthians founcled Leucas, Anaetorium, 
SoUium, and. other towns on the coast. (Strab. 
I>. 452.) Tlie original inhabitants of the country 
were driven more into the interior} they never made 
much progress in the arts of civilised life; and 
even at tlie time of the Peloponnesian war, they 
were a rude and barbarous people, engaged in con- 
tinual wars with their neighbours, and living by 
robbery and piracy. (Time. i. .5.) The Acar- j 
nanians, however, were Greeks, aud as such were 
allowed to contend in the gi-put Pan-IIellenie games, 
although they were closely connected with their 
iieighhoui’s, the Agraecins and Ampliiloehlans on 
the' gulf of Ambracia, who w’erc harbai'ian or. non- 
Hellenic nations. Like other rude luounhaUieers, 
the Acarnanians are parsed for their fidclitj' and 
courage. They formed good light-armed troops, 
and were excellent slingers. They lived, for the 
most part dispersed in villages, retirmg, when at- 
tacked, to the momitains. They were united, how'- 
ever, in a political League, of wluch Aristotle wrote 
an account in a work now lost. QhKapvivuv IIoAt- 
reia, Strab. p. 321.) Thucydides mentions a hill, 
named Olpac, near the Araphilochiair Argos, which 
the Acarnanians had fortified as a place of judicial 
meeting for the settlement of disputes. (Thuc. iii. 
105.) The meetings of the League were usually 
held at Stratus, which was the chief town in Acar- 
nania (Xen. Hell. iv. G. § 4; comp. Thnc. ii. 80); 
hut, in the time of the Komans, the meetings took 
place either at Thyriura, or at Leucas, the latter of 
which places became, at that time, the chief city in 
Acarnania (Liv. xandii. 16, 17; Polyb. xxviii. 5.) 
At an early period, when part of, Amphilocbia be- 
longed to the Acaniauians, they used to hold a public 
judicial congress at Olpae, a fortified hill about 3 
miles from Argos Atnpliilochicum. Of the constitu- 
tion of their League we have scarcely any par- 
ticulars. We learn from an inscription found at 
F'Unta, the site of ancient Actium, that there wns 
a Council and a general .assembly of the people, by 
which decrees were passed. (‘'ESoJe a? i8ouA$ xal 
Tijj Koiv^ r&v ’AKapvdvaiv). At the head of the 
League there was a Strategus (Srpanjyds) or 
Goueral; and the Council had a Secretary ( 7 papjua- 
TEjJs), who appears to Imve been a prson of import- 
ance, as in the Achaean and Aotoliau Leagues. 
The chief priest (Upanokos) of the temple of 
Apollo at Actiiim seems to have been a pei’son of 
high rank; and either hi.s n.ame or that of the Stra- 
tegus was employed for official dates, like that of the 
first Arohon at Athens. (Bockh, Corpus InscripL 
No. 1793.) 

The history of the Acarnanians begins in the time 
of tlie Peloponnesian war. Their’ hatred against 
the Corinthian settlors, who had deprived them of 
all their best prts, naturally led them to side witli 
the Athenians; but the immediate cause of their 
alliance w'ith the latter arose from the expulsion of 
the Amphilochkns from the toivn of Argos Ainphi- 
lochicum by the Corinthian settlers from Ainbraci.a, 
about E. o. 432. The Acarnanians espoused the 
cause of the expelled Amphilochians, and in order to 
obtain the rnstoi-ation of the latter, they applied for 
assistance to Athens. The Athetiians accordingly 
sent an e.xpedition under Phormio, who took Argos, 
expelled the Ambraciots, and restored the town to 
the Amphiloi;hian.s and Acarnanians. An alliance 
.was now fomally concluded betwom tbft Aesnm- 
jiians and Athenians. The only towns of Acarnania 
ivhieh did not join it were Oeniadae and Autacus. 
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The Aeamanhlns were of great service in maiiiSaiu- 
ing the supremacy of AlhiTi,s in the wi-.-tem part uf 
Greece, and they" di.stingnished theinsi.dve.s particu- 
larly in B. C. 42"6, when they gaiiu-il a rignal rictory 
undertlie command of ])e!iiM..,tiLC!ir;H over the Pr-io- 
pirae.rians .and Ambraciom at Olpie. (Time. Hi. 
105, scq.) At the cimcln.-ion of this canipaij-i! th<-y 
concluded a ]ieiice with the Anihratiol', aitlio i:,!! 
they .still continued allie,-; of Athciii' ('i imi-, iii. 1 u.) 
In B.c. 391 we find the Acarnanlaias cin.'-ag.'d in 
war W'ith the Achacans, who luifi taken 
of Calydon in Aetnlia; and as the latter m r>‘ luird 
pre.s.sed by the Aennmnians, they q-plicd fer aid u* 
the Lacedaemonians, who .‘■cut ati iirmy hno A* ur- 
imiia, commanded by Agt'sikius, 'i'lie latter ravacfi 
the country, but his cxpedithui wa.s net atieniii.l 
with any hasting consequences (Xen. Jftif. iv. dp 
After the time of Alcxaitdcr the theat the A'-toli'iii.s 
conquered nio.st of the towns itt the w tA of A,- ar- 
nariia; and the Aeanianians in ccuiM'queiii e nsii’.r.i 
tliernselves closely to the Hac-r-doniau king.', tow hum 
they remained faithful in their various vich^iuidts 
of fortune. They refused In desert the c.-su-e of 
Philip in hi.s war with tlie Eoinans, ami it wa-. m-i 
till after the capture of Leucas, their i<rincip;d town, 
and the defeat of Philip at C 3 ’niiscephaSiie that tiny 
submitted to the Eonmn.s. (Liv. xxxiii. IG — IT.) 
When Antiochus III. king of Syria, jnvadHl Greecf, 
B. c. 191, the Acarnuniaas were |M'is,u!ided by their 
countiyman Jlnasilodins to e.s])(7nsc hiscaiw; hut 
on the expulsion of Antioehu.s from Greece, they 
came again under the sujireinaey of L'nim*. (j,;-, . 
xxxvi. 1 1 — 12.) In the settlement of the atiidr' of 
Greece by Aemiiius I’aulns and tiie Uomim e ac.s.ti'- 
.sioiiers after the defr.at of Per.'Cus i-. IGK), 
Leucas was separateil from Aeanunn.-i, but ho ot in-r 
change was made in the cuuntr}’. (Liv. xlv. 31.) 
MTien Greece wa.s reduced to the form of a 
province, it is doubtful whether Af.tniatita was an- 
' nexed to the province of Aefiaia or of j-qHni.', hist 
it is mentioned at a later time ;u jiart of Kjjeiru.s. 
[Acjiaia, Xo. 3.] The inimhitant.s of several of 
it.s tuwn.s were retnoved hy Angnstfi' to Niv<.}aiiii, 
which he founded after the haul*' of Actium [Xi~ 
coroua]; and in the titne of tliK empen.r the 
country i.s descrihed by Strabo ih utti-riy worn out 
and exhausted. (Strali. p. 4fi!t.) 

The following is a ILt •■.f the towns of A'Tininiiu. 
On the Ambratian gulf, from Ik to W.: I.ist.vAJs.v, 
Eclniina (’Ex«voy, Steph. B. g.r.; I'iiii. iv. g: At 
Vasili), llerackia (I'iin. iv. 2; V^okus), As.u ru- 
MUM, Actium. On or mar the v.rA a tie- 
Ionian sea, from K. to B.; Tjii-j;i!.m. V\LMr.i •. 
Abyzia, SoLUuar, Ast.vc(:.s, Oj.ni.m.av. in jh.; 
interior from S. to X.: Old 0<‘ni;i 
bae], CmujSTA, .Mcnatmn,!', .su.ah L‘ins>. 
cbu.s i'Pvyxos), near Stratus, of nmiiiahi .di. 
(Pol. ap. Ath. iii, p. 1)5, d.); I’lnn.v or 
TEIAK, Medeox. Thu Lom.,!! Itii, crane,, m. ntimi 
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only one road in Aeamania, wliicli led from Actirun 
along the coast to Calydon in Aetolia. ■ 

AGCl ("Afoci; G-uadix d viejo, between Granada 
and Aosa), a considerable ndand city of Hispania 
Tarraeonensis, on the borders of Baetica; under the 
Ifoinans a colony, with the Jus Latinum, under the 
full name of Colonia Julia Gemella Aedtana. Its 
coins are numerous, bearing the heads of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Gernianicus, Drusus, and Caligula, and 
the ensigns of the legions hi. and vi., from which it 
was colonised by Julius or Augustus, and finm 
uhkii it derived the name of Gemella (Itiu. Ant, 
pp. 402, 404; Plin. hi. 3. s. 4; Inscr. ap. Gruter, 
p. 271; Eekbel, vul. i. pp. 34 — S.'i; Easche, s. w.) 
According to Maerobius (Sat. 1 . 19), Mrtrs was wor- 
sliipped hero with Ids head sm-romided ^th the 
sun’s rays, under the name of Netos. Sach an 
emblem is seen on the coins. [P. ,S.] 

A'CeiJA, a small town of Apulia, mentioned 
only by Livy (xxiv. 20) as one of the places recovered 
by Q. Pabjus from the Carthaginians in the fifth 
year of the Second Pimic War, is. c. 214. It ap- 
]ji;ar3 from this passage to have been somewhere in 
the neighbouidtood of Luceria, but its exact site is 
unknown. [E.H.B.] 

AGE (■'Akt?: Eth.’Aicalos), the Acciio ("A/tx") 
of the Old Testament (Judg. i. 31), the AAdw of the 
Arabs, a celebrated town and harbour on the shores 
of Phoenicia, in lat, 32° .^>4', long. 3.5° 6' E. It is 
situated on the point of a small promontoiy, the 
northern extremity of a circular bay, of which the 
ojiposite or soutlieni horn is formed by one of the 
ridges of Mount Carmel. During the period that 
Ptolemy ,Sotcr was in possession of Coele-Syida, it 
received the name of Ptolemais (nroKefiats : Etli. 
IlTo\epatT7]Sf UroAepaievs), by wMch it was long 
distinguished. In the reign of the emi«ror Claudius 
it became a Eonian colony, and was styled Coi.OJtiA 
Gi.AiTRir Caesaris PxoLEimvis, or simply Colonia 
Ptolexlvjh ; but from the time when it was occupied 
by the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, it has ireen 
gcuemlly known all over Christendom as St Jean 
dAcre, or simply Aere. 

The advantages offered by the position of Acre 
were recognised from an early period by those who 
derived to keep the coramaml of the , Syrian coast, 
but it did not rise to eminence until after the decay 
of Tyre and Sidon, When Strabo wrote (p. 758), it 
was already a great city; and although it has luuler- 
gone many vicissitudes, it has .always rmunlained 
a certmn degree of imiiortance. It originally be- 
longed to the Phoenic'iati.s, and, though nominally 
inclnded within tlie territory of the tribe of Asher, 
was never conquered by the Israelites. It afterwards 
passed into tlie hands of the Babylonians, and from 
tbeni to the Persians, According to the first dis- 
tribution of the dMiiinious of Alexander it was 
assigned to Ptolemy Soter, hut subsequently fell 
imdcr tlie Seleucidae, and after ebrnging hands re- 
peatedly eventually fell under the dominion of Rome, 
It is said at present to contain from 15,000 to 
20,000 inliabitiints. [W. R.J 

A'CELUM (Asofo), a town of the interior of 
Venetia, situated near the foot of the Alps, about 
18 miles XW. of Treviso. (Plin. iii. 19, s. 23 ; PtoL 
iii. 1. § 30.) The name is written "AKeSov in our 
editions of Ptolemy, hut the con-ectness of tlifi form 
Acelum given by Pliny is confinned by that of the 
modern to^vn. We learn from Paulus Diaconus (iii, 
25, where it is corruptly written AcUwm), tiiat it 
was a bishop’s see in the Sth amtury. [E. H. B.1 
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AGEEEAE (’Axe/l^ar: Acerranus). 1. Acity in 
the interior of Ciunpania, about 8 miles XE. of 
Xaples, still called Acerra. It first appears in Ifis- 
tory as an independent city during the gre,at war of 
the Campanlaus and Latina against Rome; shoi-lly 
after the conclusion of which, in b.c. 332, the Aeer- 
rani, in common with several other Campanian cities, 
obtained the Eoman “ civitas,” but without the right 
of sufirage. The period at wliieh this latter pi-ivi- 
loge was granted them is not mentioned, but it is 
certain fihat they ultimately obtained the full rights 
of Eoman citizens. (Liv. viii. 17 ; Festus, .s. n, 
Aftmicydiem, I/miieeps, and Pruefecluru^ pp. 127, 
142, 233, ed. Muller.) In the second Punic war 
it was fiiithful to the Roman alliance, on udneh ac- 
count it was besieged by Hannibal in b. c. 216, and 
being abandoned by the inliabitants in despair, was 
plundered and burnt. But after tlie expulsion of 
Hannibal from Camqiania, the AceiTani, witli tlie 
consent of the Eoman .senate, returned to and rebuilt 
tlieir city, B.c. 210. (Liv, xxiii. 17, xxvii, 3.) 

During the Boeial War it was besieged by the 
S.ainnilc general, C. Papius, but offered so vigorous 
a resistance that be was imable to reduce it. (Ap- 
pian. B. C. i. 42, 45.) Virgil praises the fertility of 
its territory, but the to\ni it.self had suffered so much 
from the frequent inundations of the river Claiiius, 
on which it was situated, tliat it was in hia time al- 
most deserted. (Virg. Georg, ii, 226 ; and Sei-vius 
ad loc.\ Sil. Ital. viii. 637; Vib. Seq. p. 21.) It 
subsequently received a colony under Augustus (Lib. 
Colon, p. 229), and Strabo speaks of it in conjunc- 
tion with Xola and Xuceriu, apparently as a place of 
some con.«equence. It doe.s not seem, however, to 
have retained its colonial rank, but is mentioned by 
Pliny as an ordinary municipal town. (Strab. v. 
pp. 247, 249; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Orell. Jmcr. no. 
3716.) The modern town of Acerra retains the 
site as well as the name of the ancient one, but it 
docs not appear tiut any vestiges of antiquity, except 
a few inscriptions, remain there. (Lupuli, Iter Venti- 
sin. p. 10 — 12.) The coins vrith an Oscan legend 
which were referred by Eekbel and earlier immisina- 
tists to Acerrae, belong projierly to Atella. (MiL 
lingen, Numismatiqae de VAncieme ItaUe, p. 190; 
h’riedlaiuier, Otkischen Aliinzen, p. 15.) 

2. A city of Cisaliiine Gaul, in the teidtoiy of 
the Itisubres. Polybius describes it merely as .situ- 
ated between the Aljjs and the Po; and his words 
are eojiied by Stephanos of Byantium; but Stnibo 
tolls us that it was near Cremona? and the Tabula 

; places it on the imd from tlzat city to Laos Pompeia 
j (Lodi Vecchio), at a distance of 22 Eoman iiules 
I from tlie latter place, and 13 from Cremona. The.so 
I distances coincide with the position of Gherra or 
I Gera, a village, or rather suburb of Pbzigkettme, 

I on the right bank of the river Adda. It ajjpears to 
I have been a place of considerable sti’ength and im- 
j portance (probably as commanding the passage of the 
! AddsT) evtei before the Roman conquest: and in n.o. 

I 222, held out for a consulerahle time against the 
I consuls MarceUus juid Scipio, but wa.s compelled to 
\ sutxendar after the battle of Olastidium. (Pol. ii. 34 ; 

; PIuL Masre. 6 ; Zonar. viii. 20 ; Strab. v. p. 247 ; 
Steph.B.«.B .5 Tab. Pent.; Cluver. Ital. p, :^14.) 

3. A third town of tlie name, chslinguislied by tlie 

epitha^ of Vatriaje, is mentioned by Pliny (iiL 14. 
8. 19) as having been situated in TJinbria, but it was 
already destroyed in Ms time, and uli due to ire po. 
sltion is lost [E.H.B.] 

ACES (’'A/ojr), a river of .Asia, flowing tlu-ougb 
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a plain surrounded by mountmns, respecting which 
a story is told by Herodotus (iii. 117). Geographers 
are not agreed as to the locality. It seems to he 
Komewheve in Central Asia, E. of the Caspian. It 
is pretty clear, at all events, that the Aces of He- 
rodotus is not the Indian river Acesines, [P. S.] 
ACESINES (’A/teo-lvijs), a river of Sicily, which 
flows, into the sea to the smith of Tauromenitun. 
Its name occurs only in Thucydides (iv. 2.1) on 
occasion of the attack made on Naxos by the Mes- 
senians in n. c, 425 ; but it is evidently the same 
river which is called by Pliny (iii. 8) Asines, and 
by Vibius ^Sequester (p. 4) AsI^^IU3. Both these 
writei-s place it in the itumediato neiglihourhood of 
Taurorneniiirn, and it can lie no other tlian the river 
now called by the Anibic name of tWam, a con- 
siderable stream, which, after following Ihroiighoiit 
its course the norlheru boundary of Aetna, <lis- 
cLarges itself into the sea immediately to the S. of 
Capo Schizb, the site of the ancient Naxos. Tlie 
CbNonALAs of Appian (B. C. v. 109) is probably 
only another name for the same river. Cluverius 
ajqx'ars to be mistaken in regarding the Fiuine 
Frecldo as the Acesines : it is a very small stream, 
while the Cantara is one of the largest rivers in 
Sicily, and could hardly have been omitted by 
Pliny. (Glnver. SiciL p. 93 ; Mannert, vol. ix. pt. 
ii. p. 284.) [E. H. B.] 

ACESINES (’A/csfftvjjs ; Chenab : Dionysius 
Periegetes, v. 1138, makes the i long, if any choose 
to consider this an authority), the cliief of the 
flve great tributaries of tiio Indus, which give the 
name of Panjah (i. e. Fm Waters) to the great 
plain of NIV. India. These rivers are describetl, 
in their coimeetion with each other, under India. 
The Acesines was the second of them, reekoning 
from the W., and, after receiving the waters of all 
the rest, retained its name to its jimctiou with the 
Indus, in lat. 28° 55' N., long. 70° 28' E. Its 
Sanscrit name was Ckandvahliaga, which would 
have been Hellenized into :ZavSpo<j>dryos, a word so 
like to 'AvSpocpdyos, or ’AKe^avSpo^dyos, that the 
followers of Alexamler changed the name to avoid 
the evil omen, tlie more so jauhaps on account of the 
disaster which befell the Ahicedonian fleet ut the 
turbulent junction of the river with the HyJasjios ! 
(Hitter, Enlkutuh von Asian, vol. iv. pt. i, p. 45(5 : 
for other references see IsDiA.) [P. S.] 

ACESTA. [8EOKSTA.] 

AOHAEI (’Kxcuoi), one of the four races into 
which tliG Hellenes are usually divided. In the 
heroic age they are found in tliat part of ThusHaly 
in which, Phtliia and Hellas were situated, and also 
in the easteni pxrt of Peloponnesus, more especially 
in Argos and Sparta. Argo.s was fmqueutly called 
the Achaean Argos ("Apyos ‘’AxauKuv, Horn. 11. 
ix. 141) to distinguish it from the Pelasgian 
Argos in 'Thessaly; but Sparta i.s geneniHy men- 
tioned as the head-quarters of llie Adiaean race 
in Peloponnesus. Thessaly and Peloponnesus were 
thus the two chief abodes of this iieiiple; but 
there were various traditions respectiug their origin, 
and a dilference of opinion existed among the an- 
cients, whether the Thessalian or the Peloijoniiesian 
Achaeaiis wore the more ancient. They were 
usually represented as descendants of Achaeus, the 
son of Xulhus and Creusa, and coaeeqaently the 
brother of Ion and grandson of Helleo. Pausanias 
(vii. 1) related that Achaeus went back to Theessaly, 
and rerovered the dominions of which' Ms father, 
Xutlius, had been dopn’vetl; and then, in order to 
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explain the existence <jf the Aehaeans in IMiipon- 
nesms, he adds that ArchandiT and Arehitele^, the 
sons of Aehaons, came back iroiu Phthiotis to Arcii', 
married the two d.auglitcr.s of iJaiiaii^, isud !m-(Uin'ti 
such influence at Argus iuid Sjiarte. that they caiii'il 
the iHiople Adiaeaus after tlu ir f.ttle-;- .A irwii-. 
On the other hand, Stiabj in 'riic jia'.-.ui- (n. 
383), tiiat Aelmeus having fled Ibeii Attii-a, ula - e 
his father Xutim< had siBlul. selti'ii lu J.a-i'- 
daemoii ami gave to the iuliabitau;', the n.m.e uf 
Aehaeans. In auutlier pjis.eagc. Imn (-ve;-. ic- j ei.ate.s; 
(p. 365), that Pelops brought with Liui int’i Pel.!- 
puiinesus the Phtliiutiin Aclsafau.', wiat Mtth-.l iu 
Laconia. It would Ikj uiiproiitc.liie tu pun-ts-e far- 
ther the variations in the ]e'_'enii->: bat we nay 
.safely believe that the Aehaeaas in Tiie.-.'aly w, 
mure ancient than those in Pdop.'miC'i!', .'ija'c all 
tradition jxiinls to The.',^aly as ilw cradle i f the 
Hellenic race. There is a lutiiliy ditierent ai I 'Ui.t. 
which represents the Aehaeans a^ >4 Jb-Lt'-rie i riein. 
It is preserved by Diunysins ofiiaiiean.ussii., (b 17), 
who relates that Aeliaeus, Phthiu.s, aiid PeSa-gus 
were sons of Poseidon and Luri.ssa; and that thi-v 
migrated from i‘do].oiinesH.s to '1 he'isaiy, wii'-n,- 
they divided the country iiilo tliree ijarts, eall>-d 
after them Aehaia, Phthiotis and Polasgiori.s. A 
modem writer i.s disjmsial to accept this tradition so 
tar, as to assign a reki.ytrie origin to the Aeha(«tis. 
though he regards the Phthiotan Adiaeaiis a- more 
ancient than their Ijretbren in tite Ptlop.ium -n''. 
p'hirlwall, J/isf. of (Iriece, vol. i. p. i(i9, se 
'The only fact known in the (‘arlb'.'r hi-t.s-;. ot‘ jjj." 
people, which we eau admit witii eertainiy, K their 
existence us the jiredoininant rai c in the NUth of 
'Thessaly, and on tiie eastern side of IMup.iine-ins, 
They are represented tw Ilomt-r a,-. :i in.iee and 
warlike people, aini .so di.stingrnidmd were tio-y licit 
he usually calls the Greek.s in general Aeieu ans or 
Panaeluieans (naravatia', 11, ii. 404, iii. 73, Ac.), 
In the .suiui maimer i’dojrfjuie'-us, and 
times the whole of Greece, is eailed by the j.»’t the 
Achaean land. {'Axails y«7a. lion;, ii, i, g.ll, 
Od. xiii. 249.) Gn the eonqued of 
by the Durians, 80 vear.s after tin- Tnjan war, the 
Achiieans were driren out of ,.lr.'o.s mai Lanada, 
and those who remainwi behinil wrjv rediietai to tin* 
euuditiou of ii conquered |H-iiplc. Mo.,t .if ;|je <•?,,. 
pdled Achacams, led by 'Thameun the n.u «.f 
Orestes, pnxveded to the land on tin- nurtiesrn i 
of Peloiwtnipsus, whu-li was called simjtly Aeu'iai e, 
(AtytoXiis) or the “ Cfsist,” and was inhshited i.y 
lonians. The latter were defeated by the A« h.'u-aas 
and crossed over to Attica and A.'.la .Minor, leaung 
their country to their conquerors, from winm It was 
heiieefonh called Acdiaia. (.''trub. p. 3JS3: Pan.*, 
vii. 1; Poh ii. -41; comp, ih'iml. i. 14.7; 1 he 

further history of the Achaeaiis i.- given ms.b'r 
Aoie^ia, llui Acliae.'iiK foundul m-v. ral e. i ob's, 
of which the most eeleitrafi-d wese (. rut.-n and 
Eybaris, [Ckotos; SviiAiijs. j 

ACHA’i.A ('Axdta, Ion, ’At'aojj. C'n. 'Axatus, 
Acbaam, Ac}ifvits,j6/«, and «.//. A. haias, 

AchiUs; Adj, 'Axa-iKos, Ai-haicie., Aelmiu •)- L 
A district iu the 8, of 'Tlieisaly, in which ikthhi 
and Helks were situated. It apjeara to hat-.- oemi 
the original abode of the Ailmcsns, wJi.j were Ijcm-s,. 
culled Phtliiotmi Aeliueans (Axuial t»i 'hS’.eSrfti) to 
distinguiHli them from the Af-haeans it; the 1 eio- 
jwnnesus. [For details wo AfiiAKt.j it w.as 
from this jart of Ihossaly that Ai liilh-M came, and 
flomer says Umt the .subjects of tiils. hero were 
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called Mymidons, and Hellenes, and Acbaeans. 
(//. ii. (184.) 'I'lii.'.! district aititiiiued to retain tlie 

name of Acliaia in the time of Herodotus (vii, 173, 
197), and the inhabitants of Phtliia were called 
Phtliiotan Aeliaeans till a still later period. (Time, 
viii. 3.) An account of this pm-t of Thessaly is 
given undesi' T hessalia. 

2. Originally called Aegiauis or Aegialeia 
(AiVoAiir, AlyiaXeia, Horn. ii. 575; Pans. vii. 

1. § 1; fcitrah. p. 38.3), that is, “the (least,” a 
jn-o-cincG in the N. of Peloponnesus, extended along 
tile Oerinthiiui gulf from the river Larissus, a little 
S. of the promontory Araxus, which seiiurated it 
from Hlis, to the river Sythas, whicli .sejjarated it , 
from iSicyonia. On the K. it was bordered by Ar- 
cadia, and on the SW. by Elis. Its greatest length 
along tlie coast is about 05 EnglEh miles: its 
breadth from about 12 to 20 mOes. Its ai-ea w'as ! 

2 , rulia),Jy about 5.50 square miles, Aebaia is tlius , 
only a iian'ow’ slip of coimti’y, lying upma tbe slope ! 
of tlie nortbern range of Ai'cadia, tlirongh wliieli 
are deep and narrow gorges, by which alone Aeluiia 
can he invaded from the .south. From this moun- 
tain range descend numerous ridges running down 
into the sea, or separated from it by narrow levels. 
The pdains on the coast at the foot of these moun- 
tains and the rallies between them are generally 
very fertile. At the p)re.sent day cultivation ends 
with the plain of Patra, and the whole of the west- 
ern part of AcL'iia is forest or piastiire. The pdaiiis 
are drained by numerous stromas; but in consequence 
of the proximity of the momitains to tlie sca the 
course of these torrents is necessarily short, and 
most of them are diy in .summer. T'he coast is 
generally low, and deficient in goial harbours. 
Colonel Lealce remarks, that the level iilong the 
coast of Aebaia “ apjaairs to have hern funned in the 
course of ages by the soil depxtsiterl by the torrents 
which descend from the lofty mountains that rise 
immediately at the back of the pdaiiis. Wherever 
the rivers are largest, the pduins are most extensive, 
and each river has its corresjwudent pirumontory 
p>rop)ortioned in like manner to its volume. Tliese i 
pjromoDtoric.s are in general nearly opipjo.dte to the 
optenings at which the rivens emerge from the 
mountains.” {Peloponnmuca, p. 390.) 

The highest mountain in Aebaia is situated be- 
liiuil Patnic ; it is ealled JIoxs I'anachaicvs 
by I’olybiiis, ami is, perhaps, tlie .sumo an the Feks- 
essa of Pliny (ri UavaxcuultV opos, Pol. v. 30 ; 
Piin. iv. G: Voidldci). it is G322 English feet in ■ 
height. (r.eak(', 'JH’rareU in More.a, vol. ii. pi. 13S, | 
Pdopunncsiuca, ji. 204.) There are three con.sjii- j 
cuutis piroiiiontorie.s on the co:ist. 1. DitEiuvxuAX i 
(Ape's-Hcov; C. JJhnpauo), the most northerly ' 
pwiut in Pelojionnosu.s, i.s eonfoumled iiy Strabo with 
the neighbouring pmiinontory of llhiuni, but it is | 
the low sandy point 4 inile.s eastward of the latter, 
Jfs name is connected by i'ausanias with tlie sickle ■ 
of Cronus; hut we know that this name was often 
applied by the aneients to low sandy jiromon tones, , 
which assume the form of a ^pevuvop, or sickle, ■ 
(Strab. p. 335 ; Pans. vii. 23. §. 4; Leake, Morea^ • 
vol, iii. p. 41.5.) 2. Uhu'm CPiov, CaaUe of the [ 
Jlorea), 4 miles westward of Hrcpitnuni, as men- i 
lionej above, is opipmsite the piwnontnry of Asran- 
Kinijjr, .sometimes also called Kiiium (’Avrl^ptov. j 
Cmtle of linmili), on the borders of Aetolia and ! 
Locris. In order to distinguish them d’oxn each ' 
other the former was called tJi ’AxoukSv, and the 
latter rh MoXvKpmSv, from its vicinity to the town 
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ot Molycreium. These two promontories foimed 
the entrance of the Corintlii.'ra gulf. The breadth 
of the strait is stated both by Dodwell and Leake 
to be about a mile and a half; but the ancient 
writers make the distance les.s. Thucydides niake.s 
it 7 stadia, Strabo 5 stadia, and Piiny nearly a 
Eoman mile. On the jiromoritoiy of Ehiiini there 
was a temple of Poseidon. (Thuc. ii. 80 ; Strah. 
pp. 335, 336 ; Plin. iv. 6 ; Stepih. B. s. v. ; Dod- 
well, Classical 7'our, vol. i. pi. 12G; Le.iko, J/o7’ea., 
vol. ii. p. 147.) 3, Akaxc.s Q'Apa^os: Kalogria), 
Vf. of Dpmie, formerly the boundary between Aebaia 
and Elis, hut the confines were afterwards extended 
to the river Lari.ssu.s. (I’ol. iv. 65; Strab. pp. 335, 
336; Pans. vi. 26. § 10.) 

The following is a list ol‘ the rivers of xAchuia 
from E. to W. Of these the only two of any im- 
portance are the Crathis (Ho. 3) and tho Peirus 
(No, 14). 3. Sy'J’iJA.s, or Svs (2v0as, 5Cx), form- 

ing the boundary between Aebaia and Sicyonia, 
We may infer that this river was at no great dis- 
tance from Sicyon, from the .statement of Pausanias, 
that at the festival of Apiollo there was a procession 
of children from Sicyoji to the Sythas, and back 
again to the city. (Pans, ii, 7. | 8, ii. 12. § 2, 
vii. 27. § 12; Ptol. hi. 16. ^ 4; comp. Leake, 
Morea, vol. iii. p. 383, Pelvponnesiaca^ pi, 403.) 
2. Cuius (Kptos), ri,sing in the mountains above 
IVlleiiO, and flowing info tlie sea a little W. of 
Aegeiia. (Pans. vii. 27. § 11.) 3. Cbathis 
(KpciOis; Ahraia), rising in a mountain of the same 
iiiunc in Are.adia, and falling into the sea near 
Aegae. It is described as oeVwos, to distinguish 
it from the other streams in Ach.aia, which were 
ino.stly dry in surrmicr, as stoted above. The Styx, 
which rises in the Arcadian mountain of Aroania, 
is a tributary of the Crathis. (Herod, i. 145 ; Cal- 
lim. tn Jov. 26; Strab. p, 386; 1‘aus, vii. 25. 
§ 11, viii. 15. §§ 8, 9, viii. 18. ^ 4; Leake, Morea, 
vol. iii. pqi. 39’4, 407.) 4. Bukaicus (Trorap-by 
BoupaTKos; river of Kalavryta, or river of Bura), 
rising ill Arcadia, and tailing into the sea E. of 
Bura. it appiears from Strabo that its piropier name 
was Erasmus. (Pans. vii. 25. § 10; Strab. p. 371 ; 
Leake, 1. e.) 5. Ceuyxites (KcpowTijs; Boh- 

husia), flowing from the mountain Ceryueia, in 
Arcadki, and falling into the sea pirobably E, of 
Helice. (Paus. vii. 25. § 5; Le^c, 1. c.) 6. 
Si£jJXU.Si (ScAmous: river of Vostitm), flowing into 
the sea between Helice and Aegiutn. Strabo erro- 
neously de.scribos it as flowing through Aegiutn, 
(Pans. vii. 24. § 5; Strab. p. 387; Leake, h c.) 
7, 8. Meoanita.? (Meyai/lras) and Piitnsxjx 
both falling into the .sea W. of Aegiuni. 
(Paus. vii. 23. § 5.) 9. Bolikaeu.s (BoAmaioy), 
flowing into the sea a little E. of the promontoiy 
Drepanum, so called from an ancient town Boliiia, 
which had disaprieared in the time of 1’au.sauia.s. 
(Pans, vii, 24. § 4.) 10. Selemsus (^’eAe/w-os), 
flowing into the sea between the promontories Dre- 
pannm and Rhium, a little E. of Argyra. (Pans, 
viii 23. I 1.) 11, 12. Chakaijkus (XcipaSpos; 
river of Velvitin) md LIeiuchus (MeiAixos; river 
dSykem), both flilling into the sea between the 

S ontoiy Khium and Patrae. (Paus. vii. 22. 

, vii. 19. § 9, 20. § 1.) 13. GxAucus 

VKos : LefM, or Lafka), falling into tire sea, 
a little S. of Patrae. (Paus. vii. 18. ^ 2; l.e-ake, 
vol. n. p. 128.) 14. Peijius (IleTpos ; Kamo- 

«iite), ^so called Achclons, falling into tliB sea 
near Olchm This river was mentioHed by Heaod 
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under the name of Pcirus, as we learn from Strabo, 
It is deseribed by Leake as wide and deep in the 
latter end of Febniaiy, although no rain had fidlen 
for some weeks. Into the Peirus flowed the Teu- 
thcas (Teofle'ar), which hi its turn received the 
Caixcon. The Peirus flowed past Pharae, where it 
was called Piurus(ni€p(w), but the inhabitants: of the 
coast called it hy the forma' name, (tstrab. p. 342 ; 
Herod, i. 14.5; Paus. Hi, 18. § I, 22. § 1; Leake, 
vol. ii. p. 155.) Strabo in another pas.sage cxdls it 
Melas (M6A.as), but the reading is probably cor- 
rupt. Dionysius Penegetes mentions the Melas along 
with the Grathis among the rivers flowijig from Mt. 
Erymanthus. (Strah. p. 386; Dionys. 416.) 15. 
Laiusus (Adpmos: Mana), forming the boundary 
between Ackiia and Elis, rising in Mt. SGolli.s, 
and falling into the .sea 30 sttwlia fi-om Dymc. 
(Piin-s. vii.’ 17. § 5; Strab. p. 387; Liv. xxvii.31.) 

The original inliabitant.s of Achaia are .said to 
have been Poiasgiaris, and were called Aegialeis 
(AtyiaAris), or the “ Coast-Men,” from Aegialus, 
the ancient name of the conntr}', though some 
writers .sought a nnytbiiril origin for the name, and 
derived it from Aegialeus, king of Sicyonia. (Herod, 
vii. 94; Pans. vii. 1.) The lonians subsecpently 
.settled in the country. According to the mytliical 
account, loa, the son of Xuthus, crossed over from 
Attica at the head of an army, but concluded an al- 
liance with Selinus, the king of the country, married 
his daughterHelicc,and succeeded him on the throne. 
From this time the land was called Ionia, and the in- 
habitants loniaus or Aegialian lonians. Tlie lonians 
remained in possession of the country till the invasion 
of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, when the Acliaeans, 
who had been driven out of Argos and Lacedaemon by 
tlio invaders, marched against the lonians in order i 
to obtain new homes for tliemselves in the country 
of the latter Under the command of their king 
Tisamenus, the sou of Orestes, they defeated the 
louians in battle. The latter shut themselves up in 
Helice, where they sustained a siege for a time, but 
they finally quilted the conntiy and sought refuge 
in Attica. The Achaeans thus bee.ame masters of 
the eountry, which was henceforth called .after 
thorn Aclniia, (Herod, i. 14.5; Pol. ii, 41; Paas, 
vii, 1 ; Strab. p. 383.) This is the common legend, 
hut it .should be observed that Homer take.s no no- 
tice of lonians on the nortlioin coast of Pelojion- 
nesiis; but on the contrary, the catalogue in the 
Iliad distinctly includes this territory under the do- 
minions of Agumenmon. Hence there, seems reason 
for que.stioning tlie occupation of northern Pelopon- 
nesus hy the lonians .and their expulsion from it by 
Tisamenus; and it is more prob.'ible that the histo- 
rical Ackwans in the north pirt of Pelopnune,sus am 
a .small undi.sturbed reniimnfc of the Achae.an popii* 
lation once distributed through the whole peninsula. 
(Grote, History of Greece, vol. ii, p. 17.) 

The lonians are said to have dwitlt in rillages, 
and the cities in the country to have been fir.st built 
hy the Achaeans. Several of these villages were 
united to form a town ; thus Patnm was formed by 
an union of seven villagas, Dyme of eight, and 
Aegium also of seven or eight. The Achaeans jw- 
sessed twelve cido.s, the territory of each of which 
w.'is divided into seven or right demi. (Strab. p. 
388.) This number of 12 is said to have iieeti 
borrowed from the lonians, who ivere divided into 
12 parts (Atepea), when they oeenpiad the country, 
and. who accordingly refused to allow of mom tlum 
twelve cities in their league. Although there are 
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gocvl reasons for believing that fhero were more than^ 
twelve independent eitioa in A<'haiii (Grote. Hisf. uj 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 614), yet the uneient writvr.-^ ui- 
wavs re;cogni/ie only 12, and tins M'l-nt.-- to inive 1“"-n 
regar.led as the estobii-shed numbL-r of the t oi.-tb-lo- 
ration. The.se eitie.s eoutiiined to bec:''’.< by rin: 
descendants of Tisunmnns doun to ( igw-'ii'. at'.vr 
who.S (5 death they .■ilwli^lied the kingly a.id > 
t.ablishe(i a deinueraiy. Kavh nf ilte .'itb'., tbrnnri a 
sepamte republic, but were Uiiiie.l lo.-.-tin-r b;. ].‘ - 
riwlieal saei'itioe.s mal fcstiv.'il.'., wiiere li.ey .1 

their di&jmtes .and .settliil tloir eouiiu n. e ri.ei n •. 
in the time of HeraloUw (i. 14“}) the twelvs- ci’i. 
were Pellene, Aegeira, Aegw, run-;;, Heist e. .Vt g-u:.., 
Khype-S, Patreis (ae), Phareis (ae), td.-nu'. Dynu-, 
Tritaecis (Tritaea). This li-t iscophti .win'o 
(pp. 385, 386) ; hut it apio-ar-s from tie- ii-t in 
Pulyhius (ii. 41). th.ut Leoniimn and ('. ryufi.i w.-ver 
.afterwards .sub.stituteil in tlw place of Hhvj.Mv, ar.d 
Aegae, ■svhich hnd fallen into dee;ty. £'.iusa!iin.s (vji. 
6. § 1) retains both Ithyjvs mid Aeg;ie, ;mii .'-ubsti- 
tutes Ceryneia for P;itr;ie: but liLs i.uthttrlty is of sio 
vfilue in oppo.sition to Polybius. Tiie Imnil of smion 
Isetwccn these cities wus very Iukp, and tlieir t DinitS'- 
tion wms of a, religbtus rather tiuui of a jMiHricul 
nature. Thus we tind tlsem sometimes anting quite 
inde]}endently of one another. Pellcrie .akma joificd 
the Lacedaemonians .at the cominenefinciil uf the 
Pelopoimesian war, while the rest remained nentrai; 
and at a kter peritxl of tlie war Patrae abtiie ct- 
jioased the Athenian cause. (Time. ii. 9. v. .o2.} 
Their original place of meeting w:i« at Ilt-lite, wlewc 
they offered a cuinnion wicrifice to Pifrcidou. tin tut*-. 
hiry god of tlie i)l;ico; but .-ifter thi.s city had bo'ji 
swallow'cd up by the sea in n. c. 37.‘5 [IIkmckJ, 
they ti'ansferrcd their inceting.s to Aegium, where; 
they sacriliced to Zeus Iloniagyrius, or Ib.m.irin,-., 
and to the Paiiachue.m Dcmtter. (I'au-'. vu. 24; 
i Pol. V, 94.) 

Tlie AeWans are mrely meutiotted during line 
flourishing iwriful of Grceiau history. Ih-iisg (Sjualfy 
uneonnectetl with the. gre;it lonku and Dork' niec-.. 
they kept altxf for the ino.st part fri.sn tiw struggh-^ 
between the (ircek .'at;ite<, anti a\!i>far to Imve on- 
joyed a .state of.'dniost iininmrriipri-d prf^is'rh'j, down 
to tlie time ofrhjlij), 'I'itey diii not a.'-.'.i.st the uthor 
Greeks in repelling the Per.-iaU'.. In n. <', d.l i sluy 
fonned an alliance witii the Aliieuiatw, but the lattsV 
weivi obliged to .sniTcnder Achaia in tlie tnu'p lAr 
thirty years, which they conclndtal with .n.d 

her allies in b. c. 445. (Time. i. IH. {i:},) la 
the course of the Peliqifmnesian war llioy Juim.! tbf.> 
Lacedaeinonians, though proleddy xer' rclmt.mtly, 
(Thuc. ii. 9.) They retained. howcM-r. a hirii ■ In ■ 
racter among the othtu- Greeks, iiml w* .v - 1 tHCol 
on account of their simenTy ;uit( gosi ikith. .v> 
highly were tliey v;ilued, tliut .at an e.arly e.g.- ..•-n.e 
of the ijowerful Greek tuloiue'. in ltd*. !q,!u i J r 
their incHliation and adopted their an,} 

at a later time tiny were thoseu l.y tlw .Sp i*'!;,!.*, .and 
Thebans a.s ai'biters after the butic of {.tuiiii, 
(Pol. ii. 39.) The flat givat blow 'whhh th.! 
Achaeans exjierienet'd w.'Ks .at tbo batsb- of 
neia (n.c. 338), when they friu'ht wiih ih.- Athe- 
nians and Itoeotiaas against Piiilip .and b*.-! eoine of 
their bravest citizens, Eight years iifterw.as'ds (n, r, 
SSO) all the Achaean, towns, with tiir; escepthm of 
Pellene, joined the Spartaas in tho c<tu>.e of Grieckn 
frf'edom, and .shared in the disustri!;i.s defeat at Msn- 
tinri;i, in which Agi.s f,-li. This seven; blow left 
them so prostrate tint tlicj vrero nimble to mider 
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any assistance to tie confederate Greeks in the lia- 
iniati wsu' after the leath of Alexander. (Paus- Tii.. 
6.) But their independent spirit had awaJeened the 
jealousy of the hhicedonian rulers, and Demetrius,. 
Gassander, and Antigoims Gonatas placed garrisons 
in their cities, or held possession : of tliem by means 
of tyrants. Such a state of thmgs at: length he- 
came insupportable, and the commotions in Mace-, 
donia, whicii followed the death of Lysimachns (u. c. 
281), afforded them a favourable npjiortunity for 
throwing off the yoke of their oppressors ; and the 
(.liiulish iimision which shortly followed effectually 
prevented the Macedonians from interfering in the 
affairs of the Peloponnesus. Patvae and Dyme were 
the first two cities which expelled tlie, Macedonitms. 
Their example was speedily followed by Tritaea 
an<l Pharae ; and tiieae four towns now resolved to 
reiimv the aneiont League. The date of this 
event was b. c. 280. Five years afterwards (b. c. 
275) tiiey were joined by Aogium and Bura, and 
the accession of the former city was the mure iin- 
pn’tant, as it had been the regular place of meeting 
of the earlier League after the destruction of Helice, 
as has Iwen already related. The main principles of 
the constitution of the new League were nowlked,aud 
a culmnii was erected inscrik^d with the names of the 
confederate towns. Almost immediately afterwards 
Cerjneia was added to the League. There were now 
only three renuiining cities of the ancient League, 
which had not joined the new confederation, namely, 
Leoiitium, Augeira, and Pellene; for Helice had been 
swallowed up by tlie sea, and Glenns was soon after- 
W’ards abandoiKd fay its iriluibitants. The three cities 
mentioned above soon afterw’ards united themselves 
to the League, which thus consisted of ten cities. i 
(Pol. ii. 41; ,Stmb. p. 384; Paus. vii. 18. § 1.) j 
The Achaean League thus renewed eventually 
became tlte most powerful political b(xly in Greece ; 
and it happened by a strange comcidenco that the 
jwoplc, who had enjoyed the greatest celebrity in the 
heroic age, but who had almost disapjteared from 
history for several centimes, again became the 
greatest among the Greek states in the last days 
of the nations independence. An account of the 
constitution of tliis League is given in the Dictionary 
of Antii^uitics (art. Aciamm Faedus), and it is 
thcrefoi'c only necessary to give here a brief re- 
capitulation of its fundamental laws. The great 
object of the new League was to effect a much 
closer pilitie.-d union than had existed in tlie former 
one. Xo city was allowed to make jieace or war or 
to treat with any foreign power apart from the entire 
nation, altliough each was allowed the undisturbed 
Control of its internal affairs. This sovereign jMwer 
resided in the federal assembly (irtlwSov, iKxXTjaia, , 
(T'jviopiov) which was lield twice a year originally ' 
at Aeginru, afterwards at Corinth or other places, 
though extraordinary meetings might be convened 
Ty till! ofiii-ers of the. League either at Aegium or 
ci.sewhere. At all these meetings, every Achaean, 
Avho had attained the age of 30, was allowed to 
Kpx'ak ; but questions were not decided by an ab- 
solute majority of the citizens, but by a majority of 
the cities, which were members of the League. In 
addition to the genenil assembly them was a Council 
(Bovhv), wdiich previously decided upon the qiMS- 
tions that were to lie submitted to the assenbly. 
Tlw principal offleens of the X.fiagae were: 1. The 
Strateffus or general (SrpuTTryds), whose duties wra-e 
partly military and jiartly civil, and who was the 
acknowledged head of the coirfederacy. For the 
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first 25 years there were two Strategi ; hut at the 
end of that time (b.c.255) only one was appointed. 
Marcus of Ceiymcia wiis the first who held the sole 
office. (Pol. ii. 43; Strab. p. 385.) It was pro- 
bably at this time that an Hipparclm (iWapxos) 
or coraraauder of the cavalry was then first aprpointed 
in place of the Strategns, whose office had been 
abolished. We also read of mi Undcr-Strategus 
{vvaarpaTTryos'), hut we liavc no account of the 
extent of bis powers or of the rclatim in wbich he 
stood to the cliief Strategns. 2. A Secretary of 
State(ypaixpaTevs'). 3. Ten Demiurgi (ftjixiovpjoi), 

I who formed a kind of pennanent committee, and 
i who probably represented at first the 10 Achaean 
i cities, of which the League consisted. The num- 
ber of the Demiurgi, however, was uot inci'cased, 
wlien new cities rvere subsequently added to the 
League. All these officers were elected for one 
year at the spring meeting of the assembly, and tho 
Strategus was uot eligible for re-election till a year* 
had elapised after the expiration of iris office. If the 
Strategus died under the period of Ids office, his 
place was filled up by his predecessor, until the 
time for the new elections anived. 

It remains to give a brief .sketch of the history' of 
the League. At the time of its revival its juirabei's 
wore so inconsiderable, that tho collective population 
of the confederate states was scarcely equal to the 
inhabitants of a single city according to Plutarch. 
(Amt. 9) Its greatness may he traced to its con- 
nection with Aratus. Up to this time the League 
was confined to the Aelmean cities, and the idea 
docs not seem to have been entertained of incor- 
porating foreign cities with it. But wdien Aratus 
had delivered his native city Skyan from its tyrant, 
and had persuaded his fellow-citizens to unite them- 
selves to the League (b.c. 251), a new impulse 
was given to the latter. Aratus, although only 20 
years of age, became Die soul of the League. The 
great object of his policy was to liberate the Pelo- 
ponnesian cities from their tyrants, who were all 
more or less dependent upon Macedonia, and to 
incorporate them with the Lejigue ; and under Ids 
able management the confederacy constantly re- 
ceived fresh accessions. Antigonu-s Gonatas, kmg 
of Macedonia, and his successor Demetrius II., used 
every effort to crush the growing power of the 
Achaciins, and they were sujipcated in their efforts 
by the Aotolians, who were equally jealous of tlie 
confederacy. Aratus however trinm^ed over their 
oprpositiou, and for many years the League enjoyed 
an nuinterrupted succession of prosperity. In B. c. 
243 Aratus surprised Corinth, expelled tho tyrant, 
and united this impxrtant city to the League. The 
neighbouring citias of Megara, Troezen, and Epi- 
danrus followed the example thus set them, and 
i joined the League in the course of the same year. 
A few years afterwai-ds, pinbably iu b. c. 239, Mega- 
lopolis also became a member of the League ; and 
in B.c. 236 it received the acce.'ision of the pxiwerful 
city of Argos, .It now seemed to Aratus that the 
time had arrived when the whole of Peloponnesus 
might be annexed to the League, but he e.xp)erieEced 
a & more formidable opposition from Spiarta than he 
had anticipated. Cleomenes HI., who had lately as- 
qmded the Spartan throne, was a man of energy; and 
his military ^ilities proved to be far supi-rinr ru thoso 
' of Aratas. Krithex ha nor tbo Sj-artan g.ivciranent 
was disposed to place themselves on ii, level whh tho 
Aehaesa towns; and accordingly wiien Aratus atr- 
tempted.to obtain, possession of drciiomaius, Togoa, 
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and Matifineia, wbicli liad joined the Aetolian League 
and liad boeii ceded by the latter to the Spartans, 
■wiir broke out between Sparta and the Achaean 
League, b.c. 227. In tliis war, called by Polybius 
the Cleomenic war, the. Achaeans were defeated in 
several battles and lost some importmt places ; and 
so unsuccessful had they been, that they at length 
resolved to form a coalition or alluince with Sparta, 
acknowledging Cleomenes as their chief. Aratus 
was unable to brook this humiliation, and iu an evil ^ 
hour applied to Antigonns Boson for help, thus 
undoing the great work of Ms life, and m.'iMng the j 
Achaean cities again dependent upon Macedonia. ! 
Antigonus willingly promised bis assistance ; and j 
the negotiations with Clernenes were broken off, b.c. i 
224. The war was brought to an end by the defeat 
of Cleomenes by Antigonus at the decisive battle of 
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B.c. ISS by razing the forniications of the city and 
abolishing the law.s of LyeiirgU', their conduct was 
severely censured by the .“eiiati* ; and every succeed- 
ing transaction between tire Lcagm- and tlie .■•/•iiato 
showed still more clearly the sub;e(:t conditiim !it ilio 
Achaean.s. The hniiiaiis, liowiovr. still acku'iVi- 
ledged in n.anie the indepeiidcitce uf tie' Ai uae.n!'. : 
and the men; jritriotie part; of the raitii'U cntitiucd 
to offer a constitutional re‘-i,-tari('e to ail the Ftonian 
encroachments ujiou the lilwrtio.s of t!it> Lc.itruc, 
whenever this could be done without alford;it/_- rj,c 
L'oiriaus any pretext Mr war. At tis«- head ot' this 
party was rhilojKsnnen. and after his death. Ly- 
corhis, Xenon, and Polybius. Cailitrutf.s on flu* 
other hand was at the head of another j.urty. whi-h 
counselled a servile subini'^siou to ilie senate, and 
sought to obtain aggrandizoiticut by flc' ssdiic 


Sellasia, B.C. 221. Cieomeues immediately left th« 1 tion of their country. Ju order to g<-t rid of Id.- 
country and sailed away to Hgypt. Antigonustims ' '"'•'''‘’'■''i ......... ..fo,,. ti,.. .. 

became master uf Sparto ; but he did not mme.x it 
to the Achaean League, as it was no pmd of his 
policy to aggrandize the latter. 

The next war, in which the Achaeans were en- 
gaged, again witnessed their humiliation and de- 
pendence upon Macedonia. In b. c. 220 commenced 
the Social war, as it is usually called. The Aotolians 
invaded Peloponnesus and defeated the Achaeans, 
whereupon Aratus applied for aid to Philip, 
who had succeeded .^itigonus ou the Macedo- 
nian throne. The yoimg monarch conducted the 
war with striking ability and success; and the 
. Aotolians having become weary of the contest were 
glad to conclude a peace in b.c. 217. The Achaeans 
now remained at peace for some years ; but they had 
lost the proud pre-eminence they had formerly en- 
joyed, and had become little better than the vassals 
of Macedonia. But tho influence of Aratus excited 
the jealousy of Philip, and it was c'ommonly believed 
that his death (b.c. 213) was occasioned by a slow 
poison administered by the king’s order. The re- 
generation of the League nuis due to Philopoemen, 
one of the few great men produced in the latter days 


political oppioneuts, (.'allieratcs, after tin- of 

Per-seus by the IkmiaiH, drew up a li-t i.f IthiO 
Aeliuoiins, the be.st and purest part of the uann., 
whom the Komans carried off to Italy (b.c. 167 > 
tinder the pretext of their having afforiiftl help to 
Perseus. The I'iomans never bronght, these prlsom-rs 
to trial, but kept them in the towns of Italy ; .'lud 
it was not till after the lapse of 17 years, and wln n 
their number was reduced to 3(J0, that the senate 
gave them iHtrmi.-sion to return to Greece. Among 
those who were thus respircit to their country, thrre 
were some men of pnulenee and ability, like the 
historian Polybius; but there were f>tht:rs of weak 
judgrneut and violent jmssjun^, whu hiei been exas- 
perated by their long and unjust cenliiiemen:, and 
who now nmdly urged their country into u war vrith 
Borne. A dispute having arisen between Sjarta and 
the League, the senate .sent an embassy into tlreecf 
in 3i. c. 147, and required that Jipana. C.a'iulli, 
Argos, and other cities should be si vircd ih.-m the 
League, thus reducing it almo.st to its original con- 
dition when it included only the Achacau it, mis. 
This demand was received with the i.tmo'.l. indign-i- 
tioii, and Critolaus, who was tla-ir genera!. 


of Grecian independence. He introduced great , every effort to imlarne the pu-i-n- of tin- 
refonns in the orgauization of the Achae.m army, j against the Rotnan-i. Through his iidiia-Uic the 
ami accu.stomod them to the tactics of the Mace- i Aeluieaus re-olvcd to ro,,i-t the llouans. and liu-lim! 
donians and to the close array of the phahuix. By j war ugain-t ,Sp.irta. T!ii- w.e. nt to a ih* 

the ascendancy of his genius and character, he | daration of war ;ig;iiii.-.t itome itccif. inal was 
acquired great influence over his comitrpien, and | imder.-,tood hy Mdh liariii-.. {u t!a> ;-pr5sig of !46 
breathed into them a martial spirit. By the.se means i Critolaus marciicd uortliwurd-. through B ■•tj.i into 
he ei).abled them to tight their own eauso. and | the S. of 'riiessaly, kit retrc;ti.<Hi on the .'ipproa. It uf 
rendered them to some extent independent of Mace- | Sletellu.s, who advanced tigainat him from Mu 
donia. His defeat of Maelumidas, tyrant of J^ptrta ! doniti. He was, however, overtaken by 
(b.c. 208), both established his own i-eputaliou, near tx'arphea, a liuk- S. of Th'-niiopySae^ lii-Urics 
and caused the Achaean anns again to he res^ieetHl ' wercjiut totheroul, atid he him.'-flf v.U' r.r.i r J, ,;r,j 
in Greece. In the war biitween the Konums and ; of after the battle, hktcliu.s iblluwid the fo.gpjM., 
Pljilip, tho Achaeans c-spoused the cause of the : to Corinth. Diaens. wim Intd .■■nce,...ii(d (ailitriuc- 
foriner, and concluded a treaty of peace with the in the ciJice of (kncral, 


republic, b. c. 1 98. About this time, and for several 
subsequent years, the Achaeans were engaged in 
hostilities with Nabis, who had sttoceeded Machani- 
clas as tyrant of Spaxta. Habis was slain by some 
Aetoliaus in b. c. 192 ; whereupon Philopoemen 
hastened to Sparta and induced the city to join the 
League. In the following year (b. c. 181) the 
Jlasseniiuis and tho Eleans also joined the Lej^ne, 
Thus tho whole of Peloponnesus was at length an- 
nexed to tho League; but its independence was 
now little more than nominal, and its conduct and 
proceedings were regulated to a great extent by tlie 
decisions of the Itoman .senate. When the Aclmeans 
under Philopoemen ventured to pnnifih Sparta ia 


contest, as he had bceti uuc uf the } o 
war and knew tliiit ho iuid uu liojH. .,f p ftuifi 
the IJomaris. Meamimo the cuu,.,ui Muuimiu- ar- 
rived at the J.sthm!i,s as the of M-trilu-. 

Encouraged by .sumo tntliug siwh ..g.ibri the 
liomau outp(wt.s, Diitoiis vuntured tu ofti-r batik to 
the Eommis. The Ailmeaus wer.- eo.'.ih tuft atni avd 
Corinth Mirrendered witlumta blow,* .Siuml veti- 
geauee was takwi iqion the rmibrtuimtij eity. fho 
men were put to tho sworti ; the wuniru and diildrcn 
were reserved as shn'cs: .and idu'r the titj had 
been stript of all its treasures mHi work.3 of mt, ita 
buildings were eommitt'-d to ihe fM'm-s, ». c, 
146. [CotuN-i'ia-.s.J Thus peridu'd the Aelwean 
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League, and witli it the independence of Greece; 
but the reeolleetion of the Achaean power iras perpe- 
tuated by the name of Aehaia, which the Eomans 
gave to the south of Greece, when they formed it into 
a 2.>rovinr‘ft. (Pans. vii. 16, sub tin.) 

The history of the Achaean League has been | 
treated with ability by several modern writers. The j 
best works on the subject are : — - IMwing, : Ges- \ 
chichte iks AcJiiiischm Jhmdes, Lenigo, 1829 ; 
iScliom, (lescinchte GrieclifnluncTs von der Entste- 
lutiifj dcs AetoL und Achaischen Evndes Us avf 
dio Zc-rstoriing Corinths, Bunn, 1833 ; ]'’latlie’s 
Ocsdckhte il/acec/oaiVns, vol. ii., Leipz. 1832; Mcr- 
lekcr, Achaicorum Lihri III., Darmst. 18.37 ; 
Braiiil-tfitor, G<:sch. des Attolischm Landes, Volkes 
und IjU7ides, Bcrlhi, 1844; Droyseii, IleUemsmus, 
vol. ii., Hamburg, 1843 ; Tliirhvail, Ilistory of 
Greece, voL viii. 

The following is a list of the towns of Achaia ' 
from E. to W. ; I'l’.u.ia’E, with its harbour Aristo- j 
nautae, and its dependent fortresses Olums and 
Grinrii;'s.sa, or Donussa : Ai^GEiiiA, with its fortress | 
Phelloe : Akoae ; CnuyxElA ; Helice; j 

Aeoiom, with tlic dependent idaces Leuctnim and 
Eriueiim : the harbour of PA^'or^M^;s between the pro • ' 
montwies of Drepanum and Pdiium : I'atrae, with 
the deiiendeiit places Boline and Argyni : Oeenus 
with the deiicndent idaces Peirac and Euiyteiac : 
DviiE, with the dependent places Teichos, Heca- 
tombaeon and Langun. In the interior Pievrae; 
Leoxtium: Tr.iTAEA. The following towns, of 
which the sites are unknown, are mentioned onlyby 
Btephmms Byzantinus; Aearra (^Anappa): Alos 
("AAos) ; Anace (’Ai'd/n;) : Ascheion : 

Azotus ( ACwtos) ; Pella (rieAAa) : Phaestns 
(^aiCTTos) : Politoia (UoXireia ) ; Psojihis (Vo3<pls ) : ' 
Scolis (iwrfAts) ; Tame (Tdpyj?) ; Tencium (Tt}- | 
petov); Thrias (Qptovs), which first belonged to ; 
Achaia, afterwards to Elis, and lay near Patrae. i 
Athenaeus (xiv, pi. 068) mentions an Achaean town, 
named Tromileia (Tpofith.eia) celebrated for its , 
cheese. I 

Eespecting the geograp^hy of Achaia in geneml ! 
see Muller, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 428, seq.; Le.Tke’s 
Marea, rols. ii. &iii., and Deloponnesima; Bobkj-e, . 
Iiecherche$,j}. 15, seq. ; Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. \ 
i. pi. 403. seq. I 
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3. Afiiaia, the Homan province, including the 
whole, of Pelojjonne.sus and the greater pwrt of 
H'iliis piroj<T with Ibe. adjacent islands. The 
lime, however, at wbieh this country was reduced 
to (he fiirm of a Buman pirovince, sis well as its 
c.sact limits, are upHui to nmeh discussion. It is 
ustuilly slated by malcrn writers that the province 
was formetd on the compiest of the Achaeaiis in 
B. c. 14f>; but tliere tire several rctisons for ques- 
tioning thi.s .statement. In the. place it is not 
stated by any ancient writer that Greece was formed 
into a province at this time. The silence of Poly- 
bius on the subject would bo conclusive, if we pos- 
se..ss(!cl entire, that part of his liistoiy which related 
the conquest of the Aehaeans; but in the existing 
fragments of tliat portion of his work, there is no 
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allusion to the establishment of a Poraan province, 
although we find mention of various regulations 
adopted by the Homans for the consolidation of 
their power. 2. Many of these regulations would 
have been unneeessaiy if a provincial government 
had been established. Thus we .are told that the 
government of each city w'as placed in the hand.s of 
the we^thy, and that all federal assemblies were 
abolished- Through the influence of Polybius the 
federal assemhlies were afterwards allowed to be held, 
and some of the more stringent regulations were xe- 
pjcaled. (Pol. xl. 8 — 10 ; Paus, vii. 16, § 10.) 
The re-establishment of these ancient forms apipears 
to have been described by the Eomans .as a restora- 
tion of liberty to Greece, Thus w'c find in an in- 
scriprtiou discovered at Byrne mention of r) dwoSeSo- 
pevr) Karel. KOipbp rois '‘'EAA-ijcrtv eAeudepta, and 
also of r; dwoSaddera ro?s ’Axcdois vTvb ’"PcDpaieav 
iroKireia, language which could not have been used 
if the Homan jurisdiction hud been introduced into 
the country. (Bbekh, Coj'p. Discript. No. 1643; 
comp. Thirlwall, vol. viii. p. 458.) 3. We are ex- 
pressly told by Plntareh {Cin. 2), that in the time 
of Lncullus the Homans had not yet begun to send 
praetors into Greece (pijitoi eh r)]V ‘EAAdSa ‘Vonpaioi 
ffrparrtyohs Sieire/UTrovTo) ; and that disputes in the 
country were referred to the decision of the governor 
of Macedonia. There is the less reason for ques- 
tioning this statement, since it is in accordance 
W'itli the desmipkion of the jiroceedings of L. Piso, 
when governor of Macedonia, who is represented as 
pduiidering the countries of southern Greece, and ex- 
ercising sovereignty over them, which he could hardly 
have done, if they had been subject to a provincial 
administration of their owm. (Cic. c. Pis. 40.) It 
is pirobablc that the south of Greece was first made 
a £Cj)arate province by Julius Cae.sar; since the first 
governor of the province of whom any mention is 
made (as far as we are aware) was Seiw. Sulpicius, 
and ho was appxiinted to this office by Caesac, (Oic. 
ad Fam. vi. 6. § 10.) 

In the division of the provinces made by Au- 
gustus, the whole of Greece wiis divided into the 
provinces of Acliaia, Jlacedonia, and Epeirus, the 
hitter of which fonned part of Illyris. Achaia wa.9 
one of the provinces assigned to the senate and was 
governed by a, proconsul. (Strab. p. 840; Dion 
Cass. liii. 12.) Tiberius in the second year of his 
reign (a. jy. 16) faxik it away from the senate and 
made it an iiiipjerial province (Tac. Am. i. 76), 
but Claudius gave it back again to the senate (Suet, 
Ckad. 25). lu the reign of this emperor Corinth 
was the residence of the proconsul, and it was here 
that the Apostle Paul was brought before Junius 
Gallio as procomnl of Achaia. (Ac(a Apost. vii. 12.) 
Kero abolished the province of Achaia, and gave the 
Greeks their libeity; but Vespiisian again established 
the pjroviaciai government and compelled the Greeks 
topsy a yearly tribute. (Paus. vii, 17. §§3,4; Suet. 
Yesp, 8.) 

The boundajries between the pro^’incos of Mace- 
donia, Epeirus, and Achaia, .are difficult to deter- 
mine. Stratw (p. 840), in his cnnraeiution of the pro- 
vinces of the Homan empire, says ; ’Ajatup 

pi-Xfii Serrahtas Kal AiruA&p aal 'AKapvdvcev, Kai 
riPOfP ’HireiparmcttF iBpaip, 8cra ry McceSorlqi 
repoffi^ptorrm. "Tiiesm'enth(]iro',iu(e)ls Achfiia,un 
to Thessaly and the Aetolians .ann Acernaui.ai'. and 
gome Epeirot tribes, which btt-dor npion Maecdoni-t." 
Most modem writers uiid'-rsifind p-ixfn as inc'.ii<ive. 
and consequently niako Admia inclmlc 'I’hessal-y, 
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Aetolia, and Acarnania. Their interpretation is con- 
tirined by a passage in Tacitus, in which Nieopolis 
in the smith of lipeiras is called by Tacitns (Ann. 
ii. 53) a city of Achaiu ; but toi> much stress must 
not be laid upon this passage, as Tacitus may only 
have used Achaia in its widest sigiiificaliou ns 
equivalent to Cireece. If ftexpt is not iiiclnsive, 
Thessaly, Aetolia, and Acarnania must be assigned 
either wholly to Macedonia, t»r partly to Macedonia 
and partly to Epeinis. rtolemy (iii. 2, setj.), in 
his division of Greece, assigns Thessaly to Mace- 
donia, Acaniania to Epeirus, and Aetolia to Acliiiia ; 
and it is probable tiiat this represents the political 
division of the country at the time at which lie lived 
(a.]>. 150). Achaiu continued to be a Boman pro- 
vince governed by piwonsids down to the lime of 
Justinian. (Ivriise, Ile.llns^ vol. i, p. 573.) i 

AGH A'RAGA (’Ax^pam), a rillage of Lydia, 
on the road from Tralles to Nysa, with a Plutomuin 
or a tein})le of Pluto, and a cave, named Chanmium, 
where till! sick were healed under the direction of 
llie priests. (Stvab. xiv, pp. 641), 650.) 

AtJliAItXAE AtA.’Ax«pce*-'r, Aehar- 

nanus, Kep. The.m, 1 , ; Adj. 'AxapviKds), the prin* 
cipal detnus of Attica, belonging to the tribe Ocnc'is, 
was situated GO stadia N, of Athens, and conse- 
quently not far from the foot of ML Panie.s. It was 
from tiie woods of this mountain that the Achar- 
nians were enabled to carry on that tnaffie in char- 
coal for which they were noted among the Athenkins. 
(Aristoph. Anharn. 332.) Their land was fertile ; ' 
their population was rough and warlike ; and tiiey ' 
funuslied at the commencement of the Peloponnesinn , 
war 3000. hoplitus, or a tenth of the whole iniiintry 
of the republic. They po.ssesscd sjmetuaries or 
altaiu of Apollo Aguieus, of Horades, of Athena 
Hygieia, of Athena Ilippia, of Dionysus Melpfjineiin.s, 
and of Dionvhtis Cissus, so called, because tlie 
Achannaus said th.at the ivy gnnv in tlii.s 
demus. Gnu of the xd.ays of Arislojdiancs bears the 
name of the Acliamiuns. Leake sniqio.-es that 
branch of the plain of Athens, which is iiu'hided 
between flic foot of the hills of Khu^slt and a 
projection of the ratigo of Aegaleos, stretkhing east- 
ward from the northcni tenniiiation of that moun- 
tfu'n, to have been the district of llic denms Aelianiao, 
The exact situation of the towm has not yet heem 
diseovered. iSome Hellenic rmimius, situated of a 
mile to the westward of Menidki^ have generally 
been taken for those of Amlianiao ; but Alcnhl/ti is 
more probably a corruption of nawWSan (Time, ii. 
13, 19 — 21; Lueiau, Icaro-Menip. 18; Find. 
iVem. ii. 25 ; Paus. i. 31. § 6; Alhcn. p. 234; 
Steph. B. s, V. ; Leake, o/AUka, p. 35, scq.) 

ACHAKEAE. a town of Tlic.-saly in the distriil 
Tliessaliotis, on the river Pamisus, meutioued ojily 
by Lie 7 (xxxii, 13), but appircutly the same place 
as the Achame of Pliny (iv. 0. s. HI). 

AGIl A'TES (’Ax^tijs), a small river in Sicily, 
noticed by Silius Italieus for the retnarlcablc denr- 
ue.ss of it.sw'aters (perlwentem splemknti ffur'fjitc 
Achaten, xiv, 228), and by various other writers as 
the phwe where agates were foimd, and from whciico 
f boy derived the name of “lapis Achates,” which 
they have retained in all modem laugnages. It has 
been identified by Cluverius (followed by most mo- 
dern geograplicrs) with tho river a small 

stream on the S- coast of Sicily, about 7 miles B. of 
Tciranova, wdiidi is indeed remarkable for the clean- 
ness of its waters; but Pliny, the only aathor who 
affords any chie to its position, distinctly the 
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Achates between Tljcrmae and 8elinii.«, in the S\r. 
quarter of the island. It fannot, thfrtfore, be tin- 
JJirUh, but it.s modern name h unk.iowj!. (Piin. iii, 
8. s, 14, xxxvii, 10. «. 54 ; Tln'ojlir.'irt. ik Lfp/iL 
8 31; Vib. Soq. p. .3; tSoili). 5. ^ i ffu’ fr, ,SVV//. 

p, 201.) ' ri.'.H.l!.] 

ACHKLO'US ('A.veAaJor, Epi-- ’AxtAw.-hv). 
1. (AspropiitriDiii), tin' lavgv-t and m'-t (■■■M.rate.i 
river in (Jrevee, ro-:t; in Mourn Ph.tiu,-. auil after 
fftiwiiig tliroiigh the munulaimass naintry i.f i];.. 
Dolopians and Agr.tcai s. euti n I tli" pi dn nf 
Aeaniania and Aetolia near Stivitn,', aofl di-i ioir-ni 
ifrelf intii the leniaii sea, near the .M arnuniaii 
town of Oeniadae. It siibsfqmattly fftrmf.i li... 
boundary Is'tween Aeaniania nod A< t<'Iia, 'but ir. 
the liine of Thucydides the ti-rriti-rv ».f o,‘ui.io';i;' 
e.xteiideii ea.wt of the river. It i- u.’-ually ial!e,l a 
river fif Aeamanift, but it is M)Hieti!ii'’s la-'i-m-d to 
Aetol'a. Its general directii.n i- tV-im ii.,riii tit 
.south. Its waaters arc of a whiti.-h yellnw or eri.am 
colour, whence it derives itn naiJeni mtiueef .I.'fpro- 
potamo or the IVliite river, and to which 
(432) probaldy ;i]!ndcs in tlie ej.iiljet og^y/ioSh'jg'. 
It is said to have been called inov- aueieiitly 1 h. a.-, 
Axeinis .and The.-llu.s (Time. ii. 102; ritrab. j.p. 
449, 450, 458; Pint, dc Flue. 22; Steph. B. s. r.) 
dVo learn from Leake that tho reputed s‘>urte- of 
the Aelielous are at a village called Kkuliki. which 
is jjrobably a comiptioii of t.’haleis, tit which place 
Dionysius Periegetos (496) piaees the sourc)’.*- rf 
the rher. !t.s waters :ire sweib-l 3,y nmi.enus 
torrent.', wJii'eli it r.'ciivcs in it- titro!:,;)! 

the HK/untains. ;iiid whett it caiertre' into tie* jilaitt 
near >Slratus its bed i.s not less than tbree-ipitirterH 
' of a mile in width. In winter the entire Is-*! 
is often tilied. but in tlu* middle t.f .sui.ijiter tltn 
river is divided into five or si.s: r.tj id stream.*:, of 
which only tuo are of a eotisiderahli' .-tr.e, Ajh-r 
hviving Etratns the rivi>r bceon.is naru.wi r; and, 
iti the lower iiurl of its eimr.-e, tli.* plain lltrosigh 
wliii h it llow.s Wii-s failed in anti'i'iity Pnrtu lu-ioitis 
after the river. This idaiti wtts ccliiratcil i't>r its 
fertility, ihouglt eov.-ri'd in sreat purl with uttirsltcs, 
.‘eveml of whitli wen- fortm-d by the overflow it.gs <■£ 
the Aehel(ju.s. I)t tbi^ jart of course the river 
presents the mo-t i. xtr.ioniit, ary s, ruts of wattner. 
iiigs; and these ilctlcKiei:--, ot.-M-nes n ri-fijit tra- 
veller, are not only -o Mtddtn, but exteu-iie, 
as to render it dlfflciill fn trine the e.vvt Ktic ut its 
bed, — ;tiid .sometiuies. fir si veral rtiije.s. b.iving its 
direct eenr.se towards the sea, it apj^-nrs to ii-rv 
Uacfc into thti mminta'ms in wiilelt it ri-.e.^, fi.e 
Achcloiis brings tlown from the nsomit.dus an 
immen-^e qtutntity .,f e.-irthy (larth-les. whieh have 
formed a numlier of wji.dl iJ.miE o’- iti nemb, 
which Wong to the group aui 1< ntly i tdi. .1 Febi- 
nade.s; .and piwt of iIr- maiidmid n.-'n- it> motuh L 
only alluvial dcjKi-itiou. [Ecmx.vi*!. -.j { Liake, 

A'ortkern Gnt-ee, vol, i. p. l;p;. mj.. wL iii, p. 
513, vol. iv. p, 2H; Mure, Jimvifl »f u Tintr ki 
Greece., vol. i. p. 102.) Tlte cMif trihm.uie.-s 
of the Achedous were:—- on it-, left, the r.v.vti'v i,i ;» 
(KfljUTrdAos, Diwl. xix. (iT; .%kAjhw.t p « river »f 
cousideKible siw*. finwitsg frotu iKd-ipia tlir-ingh tlm 
territory of the Dryaqs-s and Ki!i'n.'ttic-, .sjtd the 
CVATHi/a (Kmffoy, Poi, tip. Ath. p, 424, <-.) raw- 
ing out of the lake llyrie suut the main sEnsun just 
alwye Cetiup: — on its right the PKTtTAfU .s (iiv. 
xiiii. 22) in Apermiti.-i, sttid the Anavi .s (V mvoi), 
which tell into the. umiti stn-mn in Acarrafiia SO 
stadia S. of Strut u.', (Tiitn,-. 11 S2.) 
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The Achelous was regarded as the mlei* and 
representative of all fresh water in Hellas. Hence . 
he is called bv Homer {II sx. 1 94) Kpeluv ^Axe- ^ 
A(i{os, and was worshipped as a mighty god through- 
out Greece. He is celebrated in mythology on 
account of his combat with Heracles for the posses- 
sion of Dciancdm. The rivor-god first attacked 
Heracles in the form of a serpent, and on being 
worsted assumed that of a bull. The hero wrenched 
o(f one of his hums, which forthnuth became a 
cornucopia, or horn of plenty. (Soph. Trach. 9 ; Ov. 
Mat Ls. 8, seq,; Ajjollod. ii. 7. § 5.) This legend 
allude.s apparently to some efforts made at an early 
period to check the ravages, which the hiundatioas 
of the river caused in this distidct; and if the river 
was confined within its bed by einbanlonents, the 
region would be converted in modem times into a 
laud of plenty. For ftirtber details re.spectiiig the 
mythological character of the Aehelous, see JDief. of 
Biogr. and Myth, s. v. 

In the Itomaii poet.s we find Aclieh'ides, i. c. the 
Sirenes, the daughters of Aehelous (Gv. Met. v. 
5i)2); Achelo'ia CaUirhott, because Callirhoc was 
the daughter of Aehelous (Ov. Met. i.v. 413); 
Xincida Achdoia, i. o. water in general (Virg. 
Georg, i. 9): Aclielo'm /jcm?, that is, Tydems, 
.son of Oeneus, king of Calvdon, Acleeloius here 
being equivalent to Aetolian. (Stat. Tlteh. ii. 
1420 

2. A river of Thessaly, in the district of Mali.s, 
flowing near Lamia. (Strab. pp. 434, 450.) 

3. A mountiiin torrent in Arcadia, flowing into 
the Alpbens, from the north of Jloiuit Lycaeus. 
(Pans, viii. 38. § 9.) 

4. Also called PEint’s, a river in Achaia, flowing 
near Dyme. (Strab. jjp. 342, 450.) 

ACHERDUS (’AxepSovs, -ody-ror ; Eth.'Axep- 
^ovtrws), a denims of Attica of uncertain site, be- 
longing to the tribe ilippotboontis. Aristophanes 
{Bed. 362) in joke, uses the form ’AxpaSowiov 
instead of 'AxepBoicrios. (Steph. H, $. vv. 'Axep- 
SoSs, ’AxpnSoOs ; Aeschin. in Tim. § 1 10, ed. Bek- 
ker; heak^, Demi of Attica, "g. 185.) 

ACHERI'NI, the inhabitants of a small torni iu 
Sicily, mentioned only by Cicero among the victims 
of the oppressions of Verres. Its position is quite 
uncertain; whence mmlem scholars propose to read 
either ticherini, or Aclietini from AciiEXU.sr, a town 
suppsed to be mentioned by Silius Italicus (xiv, 
268); blit the laibcs liquenris A c/ie/r’ (or Achaeti, 
as the name stauJ.s in the best hISS.) of that author 
would si'Cia to imlimte a river rathor than a town, 
'riicre is, however, no authority for cither cniendatioii. 
(Cie. T Vrr. iii. 43; Zuinpt nd loc.\ Orell. Onomast, 
p. 6: Cluver. Sicil. p.38L) [E.H. B,] 

A'OllERON ('Axipviv\ the name of several 
rivers, all of which were, at least at one time, be- 
lieved to be connected with the lower world. The 
Acheron as a river of the lower world, is deserilied 
in the Did. of Biogr. and Myth. 

1. A river of E]>cinis in Thesprotia, which passed 
tlirough the lake Acherasia (’Ax^povcrla hifivy), and 
after receiving tlie river Gocytus (KdKtiros), flowed 
into the Ionian sea, S. of tJic promontory Cheime- 
rium. Pliny (iv. 1) erroneously stales that the 
river flowed into the Anihraciot, gulf. The bay of 
the sea into wMch it flawed was usually called 
Glytys Liinen (rAv/evr Xt,u7)r) or Sweet-Harbour, 
because the water war? frc.sh on account of the quan- 
tity poured into it from the lake and river. Scylax 
tmd Ptolemy call the harbow Elaoa (]'EAaia), and 
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the surrounding di.strict bore according to Thucy- 
dides the name of Elaeatis (’EAttiSris). The 
Acheron is the modern GmM or river of Snli, the 
Gocytus is the Vnvo, and tlie great marsh or lake 
below Kastri the Achenisia. The water of the 
Vuvo is reported to he htid, which agrees with the 
account of Pausanias (i. 17. ^ 5) in relation to the 
water of the Gocytus (fiowp arepnkarwrov'). The 
Glycys Limeu is called Port Fandri, &nA. its water is 
still fresh; and in the lower paid of the plain the 
river is coramonij' called the river of Fandri. The 
upper part of the plain is called Glghj; and thus 
the ancient name of the harbour has been transferred 
from the coast into the interior. On, the Aclieron 
Aidoneus, the king of the lower world, is sidd to have 
reigned, and to have detained here Theseus as a 
prisoner; and on its banks was an oracle called 
PEKvofidvretou (Herod, v. 92. § 7), which was con- 
sulted fay evoking the .spirits of the dead. (Time, 
i. 46 ; lav. viii. 24 ; Str.ab. p, 324 ; Steph. B. s. t >. ; 
Pans. i. 17. § 5 ; Dion Cas-s. 1. 12 ; Scylax, p. 11 ; 
I’tolem. iii. 14. § 5 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. 
p. 232, seq. iv. p. 53.) 

2. A river of Elis, a tidbutary of the Alpheius. 
(Stab. p. 344 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii, p. 89.) 

A'OHEKON (’Axepwv), a .small river in Bmt- 
tium, near Paudosia. Its name is mentioned in 
conjimctioii with that city both by Stabo and 
Justin, from wliotn we learn that it was on its 
banks that Alex.ander, king of Epirus, fell in battle 
against the Luc.amans and Brattians, n. c. 326. 
(Jatrab. p. 256 ; Justin, xii. 2.) Pliny also men- 
tions it iis a river of Brnttimn (iii. 5. s. 10.); but 
appears erroneously to connect it with the town of 
Acheronria in Lucania. It has been supposed to 
be a small stream, still called the Arcortti, which 
falls into the river Crathis just below Conseutia ; 
but its identification must depend upon that of 
Pando.sia. [Pandosia.] « [E. H. B.] 

ACHEEO'NTIA (’Ax^povrls or 'Axepovrla), 
a small town of Apu]i.a, near the frontiers of Lucania, 
situated about 14 miles S. of Venusia, and 6 BE. of 
Ferentum. Its position on a lofty bill is allucled to 
by Horace in a well-knowm passage (celsae nidum, 
Acheronlme, Carm. iii. 4. 14 ; sind Acron ad lool), 
and the modern town of A cerenza retains tlie site as 
well as name of the ancient one. It is built on a 
liill of considerable elevation, precipitous on three 
side.s, and alTowling only a very steep approacli on 
tlie fourth. (Itoinmielli, vol. ii. p, 238.) It seems 
to have been alway.s but a small town, and is not men- 
tioned by any ancient geogi-apher; but die strengUi 
of its position gave it importance in a military -[xiint 
of view : and during the wars of the Goths against 
the generals of Justinian, it was occupied by Totila 
with a garrison, and became one of the chief strong- 
holds of tlie Gothic leaders thmughout the contest, 
(Procop. de B. G. iii, 23, 26, iv. 26, 33.) The read- 
ing AcheTWUo in Livy (ix. 20), which ha.s been 
adopted by Eomanclli and Cmmer, and considered to 
refer to the same place. Is wholly unsupported by 
auth(Hity, (Alsehefski, ad he.) The coins assigned 
to this city belong to Aquilokia. [E. II. B.] 

ACHEBTJ'SIi!! PALUS (’Ax^povaia Afjuwj), the 
, name of several lakes, which, like the various 
rivets of the .name of Acheron, were at some tinie 
believed to be connected uitb the J ever worLl, m.til 
at lest Hie Acherusia came to be considered m the 
latver worid itaelfr The bm .'.t irsp irmr.t of tliese wa.s 
the lake in Thesprotia, tlirengli wlnoJi iho Aciic’-on 
flcfwed. [AcKEBOJT.jt There u:.s a .small lake cf 
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this name near Hermione in Argolis, (Tans. ii. 35. 

§ 100 
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name given to a .sinall lake or saltwater pool in Gani- 
paiiia sejwratecl from tke sea only by a liar of saml, 
bi'bveenGuinae andCtipe MiseuurnjUim’canerI£(/. 5 ro di 
Fusam. The name apjiears to have been bestowed on 
it (probably by the Greeks of Cumae) in consequence 
of its proximity to Averniis, when the legends con- 
necting that lake witli tlie entrance to the infenial 
regions had become established. [Aveuxus.] On 
this account the niunc was by some applied to tlie 
Lnerine lake, while Aitemidorus maintained that the 
Achernsian lake and Avenms were the same. (Strab. 
V. pp. 243, 245 ; Plin.iii. .5. s, P.) TJicAojyo di Fusnro 
conic! never have had any dircji't connection with the 
volcanic phenomena of the region, nor could it have 
piartaken of the gloomy and my?-terious character of 
Lake Avenms. Tiic ex]jri‘ssiou.s ajqlied to it by 
Lycophron {Aks. C95) are niei-e poetical hyperbole; 
and Virgil, where he sin'abs of tenehrosa jhiIus 
A chemitc rrf/iso (.4e«. vi, 107), wouKL seem to re- 
fer to Avenms itself rather than to the lake in ques- 
tion. In later times, its hanks were adorned, in eoni- 
mon tvith the neiglibouring shore.s of Jlaiae, with the 
villas of wealthy Itomans; one of the.se, which be- 
longed to Servilitis Vatia, is ptirticularly de-srailicd 
by Seneca (JSp. 55). [E. IL B.] 

AGHE'TUM. [AcHEnisi.] 

ACHILLA, ACHOLLA, or ACHULLA CAx< 5A- 
Aa ; Etk ’AxoAAaTos, Acliillitanus : £l Aliah, large 
Eu.), a town on the se.a-eoast of Africa Tropria 
(Byzacena), a little above tlie N. extremity of the 
Lesser Syrtis, and about 20 G. miles S. of Tliap.-us. 
It was a colony from tlie i.sland of Melita (.)/«//«), 
the people of which were colonist.s from Carlhagi'. 
Under the Eonians, it was a five city. In tliu 
African war, n. c. 4G, it submitted to Ciu-sar, tin- 
whom it was ield by Messins; and it was in vain 
besieged by the Pompoiau eonnnaridct' Coiisidias. 
Among its ruins, of a late style, but very e.xtcii.sive, 
tliere bus been found an iiitprc.'ting bilingual in- 
scription, in Phoenician and Latin, in wliieii the 
name is spelt Achulla (Steph. B. is. r. ; fcitrah. ]), 
83 1; Liv. xxxiii. 48; Appian, Pu?i. 94; Ilirtins, 
JJed. Afric. .13 — 43 ; Pliii. v. 4 ; Pt<il. ; 'fab. Pent,, 
name comipted into .^Viiolla; Sliaw’s Tniixls, p. 193 ; 
Barth, Wamlerunffen, lyc. vol. i. p. 170; Gesenius, 
Maimifi. Pkoenie. p. 139.) [P. S.] 

ACIIILLE'U.S DROJIOS (Apdp;os ’Ax‘AAf;oy, or 
'AxiAAews, or ’Axi^^eios, or ’AxiAApios), a long 
jifliTow strip of land in tlie Euxiue, SW. of the 
Cliorsonesus Taurica {Crimed) and S. of themonth 
of the Boryslhenes (Jhik^ier), running IV. and E., 
with a slight inclination hi. and S., for about 80 
miles, including that portion of the coast from wliieh 
it is a prolongation both wny.s. It Is rimv divided 
by a narrow gap, which insulates if.s IV. pmrtioii, 
into two parts, called A'oaa (i. e. (mfr/itt) Temlm on 
the W., and Kom DJarilffolch on the E. In the 
ancient legends, which connected Aohille.s with thu 
XW. shores of the Enxine, this strip of laud was 
pitched upon as a sort of mitural stadium mi wliieh 
he might have exercised that swiftness of foot whicii 
Horner sings; and he was supposed to iiave in.stituted 
games tiiere. Furtlier to the W., off the mouth of the 
Lstcr, lay a .'iinall kbind, also sacred to the hero, who 
had a temjde there. Tin’s island, called AchHiia In- 
hnh,or Leime (’AxrAAe'ws $ Aemcj) yn0os)fma said 
to bo the place to which Timtis transporietl the body 
of Achilles. By some it u4b made tha abode of thtt 
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shades of the blest, wliere Achilles and other heroes, 
were the judges of the dead, tle.graj/hcr.s i'-ientify 
it with the, little island u\ Z.mlu'i-Li'V Adtm.4 

(i. e. liL-rpo/fH’ Islutid) in .“O" In' E b ej'., 4~P 1,")' 
X. lat. (Herod, iv. 55, Tli: in Tn'ir. 

438; Find. Oh/mp. ii. 85: Pam. iii. I'l, j Ii; 
iStmb. pp. 3U(] — 308, i’llL: ami itler i s-i- 

leeted by llkert, vol. iii. ]i. 2, ]-p'. 442, !'•><!.. aad i'*,.- 
bio:er, vol. iii. ]ip. 1121 — 1 122. ) i i’. 1 

'ACIIU-LE'U.M (Axi'AAfw;.). d.,«- 

I the promontory .^igeiiiii in the 'lu'a.i (Ib-p d, ’v . *i4g 
' where, aecordiiig to tradition, the l -m’i ‘f .\i bii!.- 
wa.s, (.Strain p. 594.) When \i;dt..i 

the pliicf; on his Ai-iutie exjH'iiition. n. < , i,.. 

placed chaplets on the tomb of A-hiiic.'. (-Vrri.ui. 
i.i2.) [G. 

AGIIILLIS IXSULA, [A iiiu.iai.-. 
ACHULLA. [A iull.C.J 
AC'111L\1)U'8. f Aein-.uin''..'i 
AClIRlS.or A'CHb’li'A. [Lv. nsn-fs.] 
A'CILA ('ArciAa), vliich >eeii;s to idi ntieal 
with OCE'I.IS (■’OrcTjAiy), iiow .Z-c J/Hi or f./nA/, 
a seaport of the .Sabiiei Xoiiiadc't, ju Arabia Felix, a 
short dhtance to the 8. of .l/ne/m, and to iIh' X, of 
the oiKiuhig of the strait of Pukl Maitdih. (.stnib. 

p. 709; ITin. vi. 23. s. 20, 28. .s. 32; I’tol. \i. 7, 
§ 7.) By some geogmplii}r.s it i.s idtutiiled with tb« 
BotrAuids of the Ilumeritae nientioned bv Procopius 
(ii.i’.i. 19). 

ACLHIXCUM, ACTMINCUM ^kmip-iyKov, 
Ptol. ii. 16. § 5 : Alt~diilankmen),ii .station or per- 
manent cavalry barrack in Pmmonia. (Anitn. .M.arc. 
j xix. 11. §7; Xotit. Imp.) By George of Eavcmvi 
I (iv. 19), and on the I’eutingeri.'ui T.-ilde, the name 
j is written Ac.uxrw. [W, B. IL] 

I A(TXCT'ir, AQUIXGUIM ('AmvijKoy, Ptol, ii. 

I 10. ^4; Tab. Pent.; (Jrelli, luH'rijit. 5O0. 959, 
903,3924; Amm. .Hare, sxs. 5; Bin. Antoi.). a, 
lloiuaii colony and a strong i■■rtve^^ in Tamioiii.i. 
where the legion Adjufri.v 8ecu{ida w.ts in g.-irri-on 
(Lion. Cass. iv. 24), and where til'X tlrevc nas a 
largo mamitaetory of bucklei-. A-'incnm, b-i)io 
the ceutri! of the (qH-ration.-. on the, E.siiaii froiaier 

ag. ainst the neiglilwuring Ia/,yges (.Vonitv?;, wa.s 
(a;ca.'ionaliy the herid-ijuarfer- i.f the cnipia’or^. It 
answers to tlie presenl.lh-/.b'f.Af, where i;.,nian basc- 

j incnts and broken jiiilars oi'aipiedsn-tf, arc Mill vEilde. 

On the (ipijodte. hank of the IX.uuIh'. and r^ithin 
j the tt'rritoiy of the lazyges, .‘-twsl a Uoiaan f.,rt er 
j ouipost CJiUed, from it.H relative jioritioa, <*nitSv;t- 
a\eineu!n (Xot. Imp.), wliieh w.s- coiiaiet«al rVnii 
Aeinenm by a bridge. ('ontra-Acinenm is nuiued 
neffirioE by Ptolemy (iii. 7. § 2). [W. IS. l),j 

AOJ'XITO (’AicivitrTrw ; Ruuda In ViiJ,/. Itu. 
2 leagues X. ai' Rond/f), ii town of lii.-puu'a ita tic.t, 
on u ioilty mountain. Ttelemy calir, it a <ity ,4' tin 
t’cltiei (ii. 4. § Jo.) it- site i- marked by life sabw 
of an aqueduct and .a theatre. jmi;<i-.t nh-i h i./ij.y 
coins are found in.'iaiU'd with the t.a'Jie <4 ii"; 
phiee, (Flore/,, Fsp. tia^r, tol. i.v. ]>t). 10 -Cu; 
Eckliel, vol. i. jj, 14.) * [F. .-s.J 
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Acmis, 

ACirfTS CAiapti'), a river ofLucauia, mentioned 
k)th fay Pliny and Strafao, as flowing near - to He- 
raelea on tie N. side, as the Siris did on. .the S', 
It. is still called the Acri or Agt'i, and has a course 
of above SO ndles, rising m the Apennines near- 
Marsico Xuovo, and flowing into the Gulf of Ta- 
mitiiin, a little to the H. of Policoro, the site of 
the ancient Heraclea. (Plin. hi. 11. s. 15 ; Stnib. 
]). 2<)4.) Tlie Acinios of the Ithieraiy is supposed 
by Cluvcriu.s to he a eonuption of this name, 'but it 
would appear to he that of .a tomi, rather than a 
river. (Itin. Ant. iJ. 104.) [E. H. B.] 

ACdiS (’A/fJs), a river of Sicily, on the eastern 
coast of the island, and immediately at the foot of 
Aetna. It is celebrated on accoimt of the mytho- 
logical fable connected vrith its origin, which was 
a.scribed to the blood of the youthful Aeis, crushed 
under an enormous rock by his rival Polyphemus. 
(Ovid. Met. xiii, 7.50, &c.; Sil. Ital. xiv. 221—226; 
Anfh. Lat. i. 148 ; Serv. ad Virg. Eel. ix. 39, who 
emmeously writes the name Acinins.) It is evi- 
dently in allusion to the same story th.at Theocritus 
.spaks of the “sacred waters of Aeis.” (“'A/cjSos 
kjibv SSwp, Idyll, i. 69.) From this foble itself we 
may infer that it was a small stream gushing forth 
from under a rock ; the extreme colthiess of its 
waters noticed by Soliniis (Solin. 5. § 17) also 
points to the same conclusion. The last circum- 
.stanee might lead ns to identify it with the stream 
now called Fiuvie Freddo, hut there is every ap- 
jiearanoe that the towm of Acium derived its name 
from the river, and this was certainly further south. 
There can he no doubt that Claveriu.s is right in 
identifying it with the little river still called Flume 
di known also by the name of the 

Gmndi, which rises under a rock of la%'a, and liiis 
a very short course to the sea, iia.ssing by the 
modem town of Aci Ileale (Acium). The Aeis 
was certainly quite distinct from the Acesines or 
A-'-ines, with which it ha.s Ixmn confoimded by 
sevtwul writers. (Cluver. ISleAl. p. 115; Smyth’s 
tSmily, p, i;?2 ; Ortylani, Diz. Gtogr. p. 9 ; Ferrara, 
IkHcrlz. di ir Etna, p. 32.) [E. H. B.] 

A'ClUil, a small town on the E. coast of Sicily, 
mentioned only in the Itineraty (Itin, Ant. p 87), 
which pliices it on the high road from Cataiia to 
Tauromeiiium, at the di.stance of 9 M. P. from the 
fitrmor eiiy. It evidently derived its nfune from 
the little river Acts, ttnd is jirohalily identical with 
the modern Aci lieule, a considei-ahle town, about a 
inile from the .sea, in the iicighbonrhotjd of which, ' 
on the road to Catania, are extensive i-cmtuns of ' 
Koimin 'fhennae. (Bi’jcari, Viaggio in Sicilia, 
j>. 22 ; Ortolaiii, Eiz. Gcogr. p. 9.) [E. H. B.] 

At.'..MO'hiT.A (’Atfjuovia; Eth. ’Aw/rovieds, ’Aic^ud- 
mos, Acmoneusis), a city of I’hrygia, mentioned by 
Cicero (Pro Fiuec. 15.) It was on tiioroad from 
Doiylacum to Philadcdpliia, 36 Roman miles SW. of 
Cotyacum; and under the Romans belonged to the 
Conventus Juridicu-s of Ai>ainea. The site 1ms been 
fixed at Ahatkoi; hut it still seems doubtful. (Ha- 
iniitori, Paearrhes, cj'-c. vol. i, p. 115.) [G. L.] 
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AGO'NTIA or ACU'TIA ('AKovria, Strab. p. 
1 52 ; "Aicovreioc, Steph. B.), a town of the Yacoaei, in 
Hispania TaiTaconcmsis, on the river Dmins (iJouro), 
which had a find. here. Its site is milcnown. [P. S.] 
i AGONTISMA, a station - in Macedonia on the 
coast and on the 'tTa Egnatia, 8 or 9 miles eastwaid 
of Neapolis, is placed by Lo.'iko near the end of the 
passes of the Sajmei, which were fonned by the 
mountainous coast stretching eastward from A'aaflkt. 
Tafel considers it to bo identical with Christopolis 
and the modem Kavdla. (Amm. Marc, xxvii. 4 ; It. 
Ant. and HierocL; Leake, Northern tfreecc, vol. iii. 
p, 180; Tafel, JJa Fiae Egnaiiac Parte Orient. 
p. 13, seq.) 

A'CORIS (’Anopls), a tomi of Egy'pt, on the ea-st 
hank of the Nile in the Cynopolito Nome, 17 miles 
N. of Antiuoopolis. (Ptol. iv. .5. § 59 ; Tab. Pent.) 

AGRA LEUCE (’’Aupa Aewcl;), a great city of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by Ilamilcar Barcas 
(Died. Sic. xxv, 2), and probably identical with the 
Castnim Album of Livy (xxiv. 41). Its position 
seems to have been on tlie eoa.st of the Sinus Ilici- 
taiius, N. of Iliei, near the modern A h'canfe (Ukert, 
vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 403). [P.S.] 

ACRAE ("AKgai, Time, et alii; ’'Aicpa, Steph, 
B.; "AKpaiai, Ptol.; ’Aicpaiol, Steph, B. ; Acren- 
ses, Plin. ; Palazzold), a city of Sicily, situated in 
the southern poidion of tlie island, on a lofty hiU, 
nearly duelV. of Syracu.se, from which it was distant, 
according to the Itineraries, 24 Roman mBes (Itin, 
Ant. p. 87 ; Tab. Pent,). It was a colony of Syra- 
cuse, founded, as we learn from Thucydides, 70 years 
after its parent city, i. e. 663 n. c. (Thuc. vi. 6), 
but it did not rise to any great importance, and con- 
tinued almost always in a state of dependence on 
,Syracusc. Its position must, however, have always 
given it some consequence m a military point of 
vdew; and we find Dion, when marching upon Sjwa- 
cuse, halting at Acrae to watch tlie effect of liis pro- 
ceedings, (Plut, Dion, 27, where we should certainly 
read “AKpas for Maupdi.) By the treaty concluded 
by the Romans with Hieron, king of Syi’acuse, Acrae 
was included in the dominions of that monarch (Diod. 
xxiii, Exc. p. 502), and tliis was probably tlie period 
of its grcale.st prosperity. During the Saond Punic 
IVar it followed the fortunes of Syracuse, and afforded 
a place of refuge to Hipiiocrates, after his defeat by 
Warcelliis at Aerillae, n. a. 214. (Liv. xxiv. 36.) 
This is the last mention of it in history, and its name 
is not once noticed by Cicero. It was probably hr 
hi.s time a mere dependency of Syracuse, though it is 
found in Pliny’s list of the “ stipondiariae civitates,” 
so that it must then have possessed a separate muui- 
cijml existence. (Plin, iii. 8 ; Ptol. iii, 4. § 14.) 
Tlie site of Acrae was comctly fixed by Fazello at 
the modern Pedazzolo, the lofty and hlesik .situation 
of which corresponds with tlie dascription of Silins 
Italicus (“tumuJis glaeialibns Acrae," xiv. 206), mid 
its distance from Syracuse \rith that a.ssigned by the 
Itineraries. The summit of the hill occupied by the 
modeiTU town is said to be still called A cremonte. 
Fazello speaks of the mins vi.rihle there as “cgreglmn 
urbis cadaver,” and the recent researches and excava- 
tions carried on by the Baron Judica have brought 
to %hti andent remains of much intcrc.st. The most 
eauMdetable of these are two tlioatres, both, in very 
j&if pemervation, of which the largest is turned to- 
wraifb the N., while immediately ^jacenb to it on. 
• the WV'is a much smaller one, hollowed out in great 
part from tlie rock, a” i sii]p.i'..''d from .'on.e pecu- 
Marilies in its constn’ciiou to Imv.-i been inlouded to 
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sei-ve as an Octenm, or theatre for masie. Namerons 
other arehiteetural fra^inents, attesting the e.’dslenco 
uf temples and other buildings, have also been brought 
to light, as well as statues, pedestals, inseriptions, 
and other minor relies. On an adjnining bill are 
great numbers of tombs excavated in. the rock, while 
on the hill oiAcrewonte itself are some inonmnonts 
of a singular obamcter; figures as large as life, hewn 
in relief in sliallow niches on thesuiface of the native 
rock. As the principal figure in all these sculpture.s 
ap]>oar.s to be that of the goildes.s Isis, tliey riaist be- 
long to a late period. (Faxell. do Reh. Sic. v(«l. i. p. 
lug; Serra di Falco, Antkhitu di Sicilia, vol. iv. p. 
158, .seq.; Judka,, AntichUa di Acre.') [E.H.il.] 

ACJiAE ("Affpat), a town in Aetolia of uncer- 
tain site, on the road from Metapi to Coiiope. 
fcitepbanu.s erroneously calls it an Acavuanian town. 
(Fol. V. 13 : Steph. 15. s. v. “AKpa.} 

ACRAKA ('ApKaia), a mountain in A.rgo1is, op- 
posite the Horaeum, or great temple of Hera. (I’ans. 
ii. 17. § 2; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 393, Pehjmn- 
neskica, p, 263.) 

ACKAIC'PHIA, ACRAEPHIAE, AORAE- 
PHIUM, ACRAEPIlNItfiM (’A/fpeto^t'a, titeph. B. 
s. V.; Herod, vlii. 135, Acraejdua, Liv. xxxiii, 29; 
riin. iv, 7. s. 12; ’'AKpaitplai, Strab. p. 410; Afcpai- 
(jnoy, Strab. p, 413.; ’Aiepaltp'vtov, Paus. ix. 23. § 5: 
rd ‘Aicpaltpvia, Theopomp. ap. Steph. B. s. v . ; £th. 
’AKpaitpidios, 'Axpaltpios, 'Axpaitpyios, 'AKpaupvtd3~ 
rtfs, 'AKpai^vietii, Steph. B. s. ».; A/epoapteuy, 
B6c^h, Jnscr. 1587 : nr. Kardkitza), a tomi of 
Boeotia on the slope of lit. Ptoum (riTiSov) and on 
the eastern bank of the lake Copais, which was here 
CJilled ’A(ipai(ply XLp.in} from the towm. Acraephia 
is said to luive been founded b)’’ Albania s or Aerae- 
pheus, son of Apoilo; and aecordiug to some writers 
it was the same as the Homeric Arne. Here the 
Thebans took refuge, when their city was destroyed 
by Ale.xander. It contained a temple of Dionysus. 
(Steph. B. s. r.; Strab. p. 413; P:Ui.s. 1. c.) At the 
distance of 15 stadia from the town, on the right 
of the road, and upon lit. Ptoum, was a ceieliratcd 
sauetiiaiy and oracle of Apollo Ptous. This oracle 
was consulted by Marflonius bell ire the battle of 
I’laUiea, and is said to have answered Ids emissary, 
who was a Carian, in tlie language of the latter. 
The name of the mountain was derived by .some 
from Ptous, a son of Apollo and F.uxippc, and by 
others from Leto liaving been frightened (vro4co') by 
a, boar, when .she was about to bring fortJi in thi.s 
place. Both Acruophi.'i .anti the oracle belonged to 
Thebe.s. There w.is no temple of the Ptoan AfiolJo, 
projxirly so called; Plutarch (^iinjllm, 7) meiitious a 
hoKos, but other writera sjjcak only of a ri/iems, 
'iep6v, xpn°''riipiov or ficcvreiov. (Steph. B. s. r. ; 
Strab, 1. c,; Paus. 1. c., iv. 32, § 5; Herod, viii.13.5; 
Flat. Pelop. 16.) According to Pausauias the orade 
eciised after the capture of Thebes by Alexander; 
but the sanctuary still continued to retain its cele- 
brity, .as we see from the great Acraepliian ULseription, 
which Bbckh places in the lame of M. Aurelims and 
his son Commodus after a.d. 177. It aj)p‘ars from 
this inscription that a festival was cdcbratcd in honour 
of the Ptoan Apollo every four yeans. (Bockli, Jnscr. 
No. 1625.) The ruins of Aeraepina are situated at 
a short distance to the S, of KarMbta. The re- 
mains of the acropolis are visible on an isolated Idil, 
a spur of Mt, Ptoum, above the Copaic sea, and at 
its foot on tho N. and W. are tnaCJ® <^, the ancient 
town. Here stands tho church of Si George built 
out of the stones of the old town, aud containing 
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many fragments of untiquity. la tbj„, charch Leake 
discovered the great iii'Criptinii allmb-d. to above, 
which Is in hoiionr of one of lie.* t-irizi-n- i.f iJjo pi.iec 
called Epaniinoiifl't.s. Tin* ruin.- coar tla* finuiahi, 
which is now (.alkd P; / /A d/ «/ A, jr bdU It long 
to the sanctuary of tb" Pt'-an Apoli.i. The 5>oii 
jUejieu-5 (ap. .Strab. p, 413) g.'ivr isic r piiher rpned- 
papov to Mt. rtonm, and tlie tliree .-urniats now 
be:ir the nawe.s of i’okd, Sirufpuio. aa-.l Skc»/pei<'ri 
re.spectively. TTic.-e form the i-currai pa;'! of Mi. 
Ptoum, whieli in :i wiil»r signiiication •‘Sbaeled. ;rii!u 
the Tfiicriun plain as far as Lmy mn.i and ihc Hii- 
briean se.'i, sepaniting the t'lipiic lida* on tia* L. iV -oi 
the lakes id' Hylae aisd Ilarmu. (Leako, Xf.rdnrn 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 295, -seq.; Hirieh-, JXkut in 
OrieeMnlaad. vol, i. 2.1.239, seq.; Foreidianiaa-r, 
Ihllenika, 2). 182.) 

ACKAGAS. [AcitiaKXTVM.] 

A'OKJAE or ACRAi;.\E (’Afcpmt, 1 ‘,uh. iii, 21. 
§ 7, 22. 4, ii; pi.l. in 19. § S; ’A.H'palai, Strab. 

2)p. 343, 363; A/{p6(«, I'tol. ill 16. ^ 9; Elk. 'Ahpt- 
drrrjs'), a town (»f Lacotua, on the r-a-teni side of tiii; 
Laconiiin bay, 3') ftadi.i S, of Hclo, Struk* (/. c.) 
describes the Eurotius as ilowing liito the .sea hetwi-eii 
Acriae and Gythium. Acriae j>(xs.-ie.-,.‘'-e<l a stnictuary 
and a statue of tlie rnotlicr of the gods, which wa.s 
said by the inlnibitaids of the town to be tiuf siu»st 
iincicnt in the Pelo2)MmehUs. Leake was unable to 
disicover any remains of Acriae; the French exjie^ii- 
tion jilaee its ruins at the Inirbour tf Kokium. 
(Leake, Morea, vol. i. 2n 229; Boblayc, ifccAerdiei, 
p. 9.5.) 

ACIllDOTHAGI (’AspiSo^fflym), or .I-ocuist- 
oateivs," the name given by Dimionis (iii. 29) aad 
Strabo (p. 770) to one of the lialf-savagc riibtai of 
Aetliiopia bordering on the Red Sea, who received 
their denonnnation from tlidr mode of life or their 
staple food. [W. R. j 

ACHILLA or ACTHLLAF, C'AirpAXa),)! town.d 
Sicily, known only from Ste2jhanus td* By;i;:n!)lu!)t 
(s. V.), who tells U.S that it wa.s not tar fo-m St r.i- 
eu.«e. But there can be no doubt that it k file -amt; 
2ilace mentioned by Livy (xxiv. 3,5) where tie* Syre- 
cu.'-un army under Ilijijiticrutc.i wiisdellated by Mar- 
eellus. The old editlins of Livy have 
for which Acrillae, tin* emendation i.-l' CJ)iVf‘ri!,i.s, ha.s 
been received by all the retent, editor-. From thii 
2>.‘iwig« we Jcarn that it w.'b ori the line of march 
fram Agrigentum to •''yracu.-c, and not far from 
Acrae; but ihc exact ,«itc is imdetenuincd. i’himrcii 
(Murcell. 18), in relating the .same cieui, wiiic-i ilr* 
miino 'AKiAav or ’A/clAAaj'. fE. H B. j 

AC'RITAS(’A«pi'Tas; C, G'alh), the mo.-tsoni]i- 
erly promontory in Me.'-senia. (.Simb, jj. 3.19; I’an-. 
iv.'34. § 12 ; Pto). iii 16. § 7; ITin, h. .5. s. 7; 
Lejtkc, Morea, vol, i. 2>. 443, > 

ACBCC EKAU'.NI A. [CKC.vt s! t ^inxTKs.l 
AOROCCKLNTHUS. [(’..jti.xTnrs, j 
ACKO'-NUJSLACl'S. [IIukustim's La<t-.] 
ACROUEIA ('AxfHipfta), lh« mount, liriou- di— 
trict of Elis on the border.-! of Arcadia, in whkli lit« 
rivens Peneius and Ludon take their ri.se. ']'}«* in- 
habitants of the di,stri(.-l were ealicil AsT<«reii 
(’AKptapetoi), and their town.s afijjear to have been 
Thraustiw, Alitnri, Opus, and Euj'iifiiim. Tha 
name is used in opjaxsifion to KofAi; or Holiow Elis, 
Stephanas («. c,), who is foikiwcd by many modem 
writers, make.s Aerwreii a town, and jdaos it in 
Tril'ihylia ; but this error to have arisen 

from confounding I he Acrocn-ii with the Parort'atika 
in Tripliyfut. (Died. xiv. 17; Xeii. JM. iii. 2. ^ 
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30, vii. 4. § 14; Leake, Ilorea, vol. ii. p, 203; 
Ijoblnve, liiichercMs, p. 123.) 

ACltOTilO'UM, or AOKOTIIOI (’A(cp<JO«o^ 
Her. vii. 22 ; ’Aicpdflwot, Time. iv. 100; Strab. p. 
331 ; SfjL p. 20 ; >Stppli. B. «, w.; Aoroallion, Mel. 
ii. 2; Acrotho]], ITin, iv, 10, s. 17: ATA. ’AKpdfiwos, 
'AicpoOo)LTr)s), a town in the ]ieninsnla of Acte, in 
Cliiik'idice in Macedonia, situated near the extremity 
of the peninsula, probably upon the site of the mo- 
dern jMvra. titrabo, Winy, and Mela seem to have 
supjxised that Acrothoum stood upon the site of Mt. 
Athos ; but tills is an iinpo.ssibility. [Axuos.] It 
was stfited by IMela and other ancient writers that 
the inlialjitiuits of Aernthoi lived longer than ordi- 
nary men, kkaimort and others erronei>n.sly suppose 
Aernthoi to have been the same place as the Inter 
Ui-iinopolLs. (Lcalce, Northern Chxece, vol. iii. p, 
149.)" '■ 

ALTB' (’A;cTtj), signified a piece of land running 
into: the sea, and attached to another larger piece of 
land, but not necessarily by a narrow neck. Thus 
Herodotus gives the lunue of Acte to Asia kGnor as 
compared with the re.st of Asia (iv. 38), and also to 
Africa itself as jutting out from Asia (iv. 41). 
Attica also was originally called Acte. (Steph. B. 
«, ».) [Attica.] The name of Acte, however, 
was more specifically applied to the ea.stemmo.st of 
the three promontories jutting out from Ghalcidice 
in Macedonia, on which Mt, Athos stands. It is 
spoken of under Atho.s. 

A'CTIUM (■'A/cTior: AfA. "A/cnor, Actius: Adj. 
^AKTtaKos, Actiacus, also ’'Aktioj, Actius), a ]u-o- 
nwntory in Acaniania at the entrani-e of the Aui- 
bmciot’Uulf (Gulf of Artii) off which Augustus 
gained his celebrated victory over Antony and 
Cleopatra, on September 2nd, b. c. 31. There was 
a temiile of Apollo on thi.s promontory, which 
Thucytlides mentions (i. 29) as bituated in the 
territory of Anactorium. This tem{)le was of great 
autitjuity, and Apdlo derived from it the surname 
of Actius and AHiacm. There was also an aneient 
fe.stival named Actia, celebrated here in honour of 
the gisl. Augustus after his victoiy enlarged the 
temple, and revived tlie ancient festival, which Wii-s 
henceforth celebrated once in four years (wej'rae- 
TfipLS, ludi quinqiiLtinules), with musical and gym- 
nastic contests, and hor.se races. (Dion Cass, li, I ; 
Suet. Aug. 18.) We learn from a Greek inscription 
found on the site of Actiuin, and which is proi^ihly. 
jirior to the time of AuKu.'itus, that the chief i>rip&t 
of the temple wa.s called 'lepawoAos, and that his 
name was enijdoyed in official documents, like that 
of the first Avclion at Athcn,«, to mark the date. 
(Biickh, Corpus Jnsrript. Xo. 1793.) Strabo says 
(p. 325) that the temple was situated on an 
eminence, and that below w'as a plain with a grove 
of trees, and a dock-yard ; and in another passage 
(p. 451) he ckcscrilK's the harbour as situated out- 
side of the gulf. Oil the opixisite coiist of Epirus, 
Augustus founded the city of Ificopolis in honour 
of lii-s victory. [Nicui«oi,i.s.] Actium was pro- 
prly not a town, tlmiigh it is sometimes described 
as such; but alter the fiamdation of Nicopolis, a 
few bulldin^cs sprang up aromid the temple, and it 
served as a kind of suburb to Nieopiis. 

The site of Aetiiun has been a subject of diapute. 
The accompanying plan of the euf ranee of the 
Ambraciot gult^ taken from the map published by 
lieut. Wolfe (io-uraiisl of t&e Mogal Gsogrc^Mcol 
Society, vol. iii.) will give the reader a clear idea of 
the locality. 



rr.AjS- OF ACTIUM. 


1. Euins of Preuem. 

2. <7. La Scara. 

3. Prom. Actium. La 

Puttta. 

4. C. Madonna. 


5. Temple of Apollo. 

Fort La Pmta, ■ 

6. Azio. 

7. Anactorium. 

8. Vonitza. 

P. Bay of Prevesa. 


The ontraiicp of the Anibraciot gulf lie.s between 
the low point oft’ Aciiniania, on wliich .stands Fort 
La Piinta (.5), and the ja-omonloiy of Epirus, on 
■which .staiuls the modern tonm of Prevesa (1), 
near the .site of the ancient Kicopolis. The nar- 
rowest part of this entrance is only 700 yai'ds, 
but the average distance between the two shores is 
half a mile. After passing through this strait, the 
coast turns abruptly round a small point to the SE., 
forming a hay about 4 miles in width, called the 
Bay of Preresa (P). A second entrance is then 
formed to the larger basin of the gulf by the two 
high capes of La Scara (2) iu Epeinis, and of 
Afudonna (4) in Acamania, the width of this 
second entrance being about one mile and a half. 
Now some modern writers, among others D’Anville, 
.suppose Actium to have been situated on Cape 
Afadmma, and Anactorium, wliich Strabo (p. 451) 
describes as 40 stadia from Actium, on La Pmta. 
Two reasons have led them to adopt this conclusion: 
first, because the rams on C. Aladonna are some- 
times called Azio (6), which n.ame is apparently a 
p-onuption of the ancient Actium; and, secondly, 
because the temple of Apollo is said by Strabo to 
have stood on a height, which description answers 
to the rocky eminence on C. Aladama, and not to 
the loiv peninsula of Aa Punta. But these reasons 
are not conclusive, and there can be no doubt that 
the site of Actium corresponds to La Punta. For 
it should be observed, first, that the name Azio 
is unknmra to the Greeks, and appears to have been 
introduced by the Venetians, who conjectured tliat 
the ruins on C. Aladonna "ffere those of Actium, 
and therefore invented the word; and, secondly, that 
though Strabo places the temple of Apollo on a 
height, he does not say that this height -was on the 
sea, but on the contrary, that it was at some lilllo 
distaJice from the sea. In other resjiects Strabo’s 
evidmice is decisive in favour of the identification of 
Actium with La Punta. He says that Actium is 
one point which fonn.s the entrance of the bay; and 
it is de^r that he considered the entrance of tlie 
bay to be between Prevesa and La Pwita, because 
he makes the breadth of the strait “a little 'more 
than, four stadia,” or hah a mile, which is true 
■when applied to the firat narrow entrance, but not 
to ■the second. That the sti-ait between Prevesa 
and La Pwnia was regarded i .s il.t entrance iif the 
Ambraelot gulf, is 0li:ar, U..-., fiUy frimi the discn" c 
■ to it by Straijo, Iji.r jrom the staien.ejii.s ol 
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Polybius (iv. 63), who makes it 5 stadia, of Scylax 
(v. KacrauTToi), who makes it 4 stadia, and of 
PliiiT (iv. 1) who makes it 500 paces. Anactorium 
is described by Strabo as “ situated mthin the bay,” , 
while Actium makes “ the month of the bay ” j 
(Strab. pp. 325, 451.) Anactorimn, therefore, 
must be placed on the promontory of C. Madonna. 
[For its exact site, see Anac?touix; 3I.] The testi- 
mony of Strabo is coutiraied by that of Dion 
Cassius. The latter wTiter says (1. _ 12) that 
“ Actium is a temple of Apollo, and is situated 
before the mouth of the strait of the Ambniciot 
gnlf, over against the liarhours of Kicopolis.-’ 
Cicero tells us (ad Fam. xvL C, 9) that in coasting 
from Patrae to Corcyra he touched at Actium, 
w'hich he could hardly have done, if it were so far 
out of his way as the inner strait between C, La 
Scam and C. Madvmia. Thus wo come to the 
Conclusion that the promontory of Aetiuin was the 
modern La Fimta (3), and that the temple of 
Apollo was situated a little to the S., outside the I 
strait, iwobably near the FoH La Punla (5). 

A few remarks are necessary respecting the site 
of the battle, which has confciTod its chief celebrity 
upon Actium. The fleet of Antony was statioued 
in the Say ofPrev&sa (P). His troops had built 
towers on each side of the month of the strait, and 
they ocQuped the channel itself with their shiiis. 
Their camp was near the temple of Apollo, on a 
level spacious ground. Augustus was encamped 
on the opposite coast of Epirus, on the spot where 
Eicopolis afterwards stood ; his fleet appears to have 
been stationed in the Bay of Goniaros, now the 
harbour of Mitika, to the N. of Nicopolis, in the 
Ionian sea. Antony was absent from Ins army at 
Patrae; but as soon as he heard of the aiTival 
of Augustus, lie proceeded to Actium, and after 
a short time ciussud over the sti'ait to Prevesa, 
and pitched liis camp near that of Augustus. But 
having experienced some misfortunes, he subse- 
quently re-crossed the strait and joined the main 
body of his array at Actium. By the advice of 
Cleopatra be now detenniued to rctimi to Egyjit. 
He accordingly sailed out of the strait, but was 
compelled by the rimnoeuvres of Augustus to flglit. 
After the battle had lasted some hours Clciqiatra, 
■who ■was followed by Antony, sailed through tht? 
middle of the contending fleets, raid took to flight. 
They succeeded in making their escape, but most 
of their ships were destroyed. The battle was, 
tlierefove, fought outside of the strait, between La 
Piinta and Prevesa run arevwn, Dion Cas.s. 

1. 31), and not in tiie Bay of Prevesa, as is staled 
by some uTriters, (Dion Cass. 1. 12, scq. ; Leake, 
Forili&m Greece, vol. iv. p. 28, ,scq. ; Wolfe, 1. c.) 

A'DADA ("'ASttSa: £tk, ’ASaSeus, Ptol.; ’A5a- 
Sdrrj in old edit, of Strabo; ’05dSa, Hieroeh), a 
town in Pisidia of uncertain site. On coins of Va- 
lerian and Gallienus -we find AAAAEflN. Adada 
is mentioned in the Councils the see of a bishop. 
(Artemiod. ap. Strab, xii. p, 570; Ptol. v. 5. §8; 
Hieroeh p. 674, 'with Wesseling’s note.) 

A'DANA Qrh ''Adam: Eth. ’AiSoi'e^s), a town of 
Cilicia, ivhicli keeps its aadent nmne, on the west 
side of the >Sarns, no’w the Sylwm or Syhda. It 
ky on tho military road from Tarsus to Issns, in » 
fertile country. There are tlie remains cS. a portico. 
Pompey settled here Some of the CilHaa pirates 
■whom he Imd comiJelled to submit, ( Ap^iaa, MUh. 
96.) Dion Ciissius (xlvii. 31) Speaks of Tamia 
and Adamt being ahvays quarrelling, [Cl.l4fcJ, 
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ADANE C'ASdkp. Pldlort..rir, IL K. iii. 4). called 
ATHASA by PJiny _(vi. 2H. s. _.‘!2). and AR AIUA 
FELIX ('ApaSia ebbatiion'), ia !!;■'.> i'crlj/ju'; uf 
Arrian (p. 14), now Adtri, the chief .-'‘iq’uit in the 
country of Homcritaff ciu the S. '’..a-t ft" Arabia. 
It became at a very early }»'rl>'il the great inart 
for the trade hetweeu Egypt, A'.-abia, niA Judia; 
and although destroyed by the Unnuiu-. poihu;,!} hy 
Aelias Galius in his espnliti":! aL;ai:i.-i Ara’oii, in 
the reign of Augustus, it sj,.fe(is!y n-vr.i-.i, and has 
ever .since remained a jJai-i* of Jt li.js r<'viv- d 

conspicuously within the la.st tbw year-. La'ii.-ig 
falien into the possession of the L'iV'ii'b. mei L-.-t-ooe 
one of the .stationa for the stvamer.s ulni li 
the Red Sea. 1\V. it.] 

A'DDUA (S'ASauccf: AMt), a rhcr'.f G-iliU 
Cisjilpina, one of the large.-t of tlie tributiirles whit it 
bring down the wiitcui of tiie Aljis to tise I'o. li ri-i s 
in the Rliafdiau Alps ne.-ir Jitu-uwi, and litiws }],r .'.igh 
the ValtcUhn', into tlic Lacus Larius o;' I.'nj., 
Como, from which it again ii..~U‘ s ut it.- sjuth.ca-n.nt 
extremity iiettr Lccco, and iheti ti'.cnri! bus a cour.-f 
of above 50 mile.s to tlie Po, ulfu-h it /da- h suic., 
Placentia and Crenunja. During this latu-r j.'ut of 
its ci.urso it .seems to have formed tlm Hn.it kunecn 
the luaubres and tJic Cenonwui. It is a im-^id and 
ra 2 jid stream : the eleav;ies.s of it- Ijlii- waters, re- 
sulting from their passtige* through a deep lake, j.s 
alluded to by Claudiaii (iJe P/. Cone. Eon. 190). 
Strabo erroneously jiluce.s its .souu’e.s in 5 It. AGCi.-t, 
where, according to him, the liiiine al-o rises: it i.s 
probable that he 'rvas imjjto-ftotiy aciiusdutefi with 
this part of the Alps, and supposed the stream which 
descends from the Spluyen to tlie head of the lake 
of Como to be the original Addua, instead of tho 
much larger river wliich enters it from the Fai- 
telline. (Strab. iv. jjp. 192,204; v. p, 213; Pliti. 
iii. 16. s. 20; Pol.ii. 32, xx.xiv. 10; Tne. J/wf. ii. 
40.) ri-:. H, B.'j 

ADIABE'XE (’Adia§7iV7i'). [A.?sviu.\.] ’ 

ADIS or ADES ('AdU,''A5ys: jo-oh, E/iwb/j.a 
comsiderablo city of Afric;i, on the Guif >4’ Tunis, in 
the Carthaginian tcmtoiy, wiibh R-ynhis 
and took, and Imthrc whu-h In- difuted tlie Cunim- 
giuiaii.'i, in flic lOtli year of the fh-t War, 

B. c. 255. (Pol. i. 30.) As tli iv K no -sih-cquert 
! mention of the jilwe, ii i. -upp t-i t,. Limi hvn 
supplanted, or at lea-l reii,m d to ii!-]gt.i[i>,nse,>, by 
the inter town <.f llixvi.x. j'}*, S.J 

ADO'.S'l.S C'AWot; AV}/<j* cl Ihrahlmj, :\ -rtiali 
river of Syria, which ri-iiig in Jl-.unt Libamt- enteri 
the MedilciTaiicau a fluv miles to the s, ot Jtybln-. 
Manndrtdl records the fact which he Idnisflf v.it~ 
nesscd, that after a eiuldea fail of rain, ti-e river 
descending in flwiK I- tingeti of a r-d !.y tie* 
Soil of the hills in rthich it take- iis ri-i', msd impiris 
this coiour to the wu for a i'm.M.ieiabii* o. 
Hence some hive .sought to expkui tic- l-g-od ..f rim 
beautiful Adoiiis. who was killed by ,i iCiu hoar fO! 
Mount Likinus (Strab. p. 755; Lin Mi, oA /Ma 
Syr. 6; PEn. v. 20. ; Isotm. DioJu., ni, 8t). . 
U4.) _ _ ■ [W. SL] 

ADORELS, the name of a moimtain »t‘ Galfitia, 
mw Elrnah Dagh,\xx tlu: ni-igidtourlKsal of Pcisiinus, 
in Asia. Livy (.x.vxviii. 18.) say.s that it ciait.-fma 
the source of the river S'tngarins. f fj. L. ] 

ADORSI. [Auiwr.] 

AlJRiiA ('Abpda, EuRib. Ommunt. : "ASpa Ptol. 
V. 15, ^23; LXX. 'ESpatln, 'ESpain ; Eng. \'t‘rs. 
Eottiii ; and prolably the 'ASpaaerdm of HiertK'k's, 
p, 273 ; Ema), s town in Palestine, tusir tiie fectrees 
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of tlie rivei- Hieromax, and deeply embayed in ttie 
spurs of the mountain chain of Hennori. ’Before 
the conquest of Canaan by Joshua, it was one of the 
chief cities of Og, king of Bashan. After his defeat 
and death it was assigned tO: the half tribe of Ma- 
nassuhi which settled on the eastern side of Jordan, 
It was the seat of a Christian bishop at an early time, 
and a bishop of Adraa sat in the council of Seleucia 
(a. n. 381), and of Chalcedon (a. i>. 461). By the 
Greeks it was called Adraa, and by the Crusaders 
Adraluni, Its mins cover a dreuit of about 2 miles, 
of which the most im]Jortant is a ki-ge rectangular 
building, surrounded by a double covered colomiade, ' 
and with a cistern in the middle. (Humbers, xxi. 33 ; 
Deulcro]!. i. 4, iii. 10; Joshua xii. 4, xiii. 12, 31 ; , 
Jitseph. Antiq. iv. 5. § 42 ; Buckingham, Travels, ! 
vol. ii. p. 146; Burckhardt, id, p. 24 1 .) [W. B. 1).] 

ADIiALSlhlfi (^ASpaiirrai), a people of N. India ' 
(the J'cmjulj), with a mpital city Pimpraraa , 

TT-pajJ-a), which Alexander reached in a tiay’s journey 
from tlie ilydraotcs {Ravee), on his mun-h to 
tSaiigala. (Arrian. .4na&. v. 22, § 3.) Las-seu iden- 
tifies them with the modern Aratias (Pe7iini)ntamm, 
p.26). [P.S.] 

ADRAJri'TAE or ATPAill'TAE (Plin. vi. 28. 
s. 32; ‘A^paiMTai, Ptol.; Arrian, Pw’t/J. p. 15), an 
Ai-ahian tribe in the district Chatramotitis of Arabia 
Fells, They were situated on the coast of the lied Sea 
cixstward of Aden, and their name is still preserved 
in the modem Iladramnut, Like their immediate 
neighboiii's in Arabia Feli.x, the Adramitao were 
actively engaged in the th-ug and spice trade, of 
which their capital Sahhatha was the emporium. 
Tliey were governed by a race of kings, who bore 
the ’family or official title of Eleazar. [Chatra- 
MOTITAE.] [Wi B. D.] 

AUllAiMy.E'2sTTUS SIXES. [Adkamyttium; 
Aeotjs.] 

ADEAMY'TTIUM or ADRAJrFTE'UM (’ASpo- 
ixirriov, 'ASpapvTTetoP, 'Arpapimw, ’ArpapLir- 
Tetay; Etk. ’A5pa/tuTTijvds, Adramyttcims : Adreu- 
miii or Edremif), a town sitiuateil at the head of the 
called from it Adnimyttenns, and on the liver 
Caicus, in Mysia, and on the road frain the Jlclles- 
jioiitns to Pm'ganmm. According to tradition it was 
founded by Adraniy.?, a brother of Croesus, king of 
Lydia; but a colony of Athenians is said to have sub- 
sequently settled there. (Strah. p. 606.) The place 
certainly U'came a Greek tovni, Tlincydides (v, 1 ; 
vlii. 108) al;iO mentions a .settlement here from 
Delos, made by the Delians wliom the Atlienians 
removed from the island n. c. 422. After the 
ftstatilishraent of the dyrla■^ty of the kings of Per- 
gairmni, it was a .seapirt fJ some note; and tliat it 
liad some shipping, apt^enrs from a passage in the 
Acts of the AjKistles (xxrii. 2). Under the 
Homans it was a Couvenlu.s Jiiridiciis in the pro- 
%-iace of Asia, or place, to which the inhabitants of 
the district resortod as tlic court town. There are 
no traces of ancient remains. [G. L.j 

ADHANA (E/kr'), a rh'cr of Germany in the 
territory of the Cliatti.near Cmsek (Tac. Ann. i.,66.) 

ADIUX.S, AltEA^XA, ADRA'NTE(TA’'A5pav«, 
ZoH, ii. 4,6; 1 Lai»h,ass, Itiner. Hieros, p. 560: Si 
OswaM on the Dratdjcrg), a town in Xoricuin, situ- 
ated between the towns Aeincma and Cclria, in the 
valley separating Ut. Cetius from Mt. Carvancas. 
A vestige of its Roman origin or occupatioB still 
survives in its local appellation of Trajam'-dorf or 
TraisB’s-tlnMrpe. (Itim Anton,) [W, B, B.] 
ADRA'NUM, or HADEA^RUM QA^m>6v, Diod. 
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1 Steph. B. Hadeanum, Sil. IM. -, Etk. ’’A^pavlrris, 
I Hadranitanus: Aderno), a city of the interior of Sicily, 

I situated at the foot of the western slope of Ml. Aetna 
I above the valley of the Simeto, and about 7 miles from 
! Centuripi. We leam from Diodorus (xiv. 37) that 
there existed here from very ancient times a temple 
r of a local deity named Adranus, whose -worship -unis 
extensively spread through Sicily,and appears to have 
been connected wi th that of the Palici. (Hesych, s. v. 
IlaAiKoL} But there was no citi/ of the name until 
the year 400 b. c, when it was founded by the elder 
Dionysius, with a view to extend his power and in- 
fluence in the interior of the island. (Diod, L c.) 
It probably continued to he a clependenc}’- of Syra- 
cuse; but in 345 b. c. it tell into the hands of Ti- 
moleon. (Id, xvi. 68; Pint. TimoL 12.) It -was 
one of the cities taken by the Romans at the com- 
mencement of the First Punic War (Diod. xxiii, 
Exe. Hoesch. p. 501), and probably on this account 
continued afterwards in a relation to Romo inferior 
to that of mo,st other Sicilian cities. This may pe.r- 
hai>s accoimt for the circumstance that its name is 
nob once mentioned by Cicero (see Etinipt ad Cic. 
Verr. iii. 6, qx 437); but we learn from Pliny that 
it was in his time included in the class of the sti- 
pendiariae civitates ” of Sicily. (FT. N. iii. 8.) 

Both Diodorus and Plutarch speak of it as a small 
town owing its importance chiefly to the sanctity of 
its temple; but existing remains prove that it must 
have been at one time a place of some consideration. 
These consist of portions of the ancient walls and 
towers, built in a massive style of large squared blocks 
of lava; of massive substructions, supposed to have 
been those of tlie teinjde of Adranus; and the ruins 
of a large building wliich appeara to have belonged 
to Roman Thermae. Numerous sepulchres also 
have been discovered and excavated in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The modem town of A denid re- 
tains the ancient site as well as name: it is a consi- 
derable place, with above 6000 inhabitants. (Bis- 
cari, Viaffgio in Sicilia, pp. 57 — 60; Ortolam,i>fr, 
GfO(/r. della Sicilia, p. 13; Bull. dell. Inst. Arch. 
1843, p. 129.) 

Stephitnus Byzantinus speaks of Ihe eityas situated 
on a river of the same name; this was evidently no 
other than the northern branch of the Simefo (Sy- 
m,'icthu.s) which is still often called the Fims d’ 
Aderno, [1. H. B.] 



A'DEIA, A'TEIA, IIA'DEIA, or HA'TEIA 
(’A5p£a or 'Arpta). It is impossible to establish atiy 
distinction between these forms, or to assign flie one 
(as has been done by several authors) to (ms city, 
ffitai another to the other. The oldest form apijeare 
to have been Hateia, which, we And on co -e hiic 
HABBtA is that Ksed in all iiu evipii .ns : •ii me MbS. 
of Livy have Adeia, and olh.'r.^ Ajefa. riiny 
teiajm that -Ateia v.-'= tin; mcie ai.ciert form, 
whk^lf!^ aftearwards ehangetl ir.-..-) .Vi.tua, Lu! tlie 
seem to have ca-ly used ’Ahpla f.u- the city, 
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as well as 'ASpfas for tlte sea, 1. A city of Cis* 
alpiuci Gnal, sitiiated between the l^adns and the 
Athesis, not far fruin their months, and still called 
Adria. It is now distant more than 14 miles from 
tile sea, hut lyas originally a sea-port of groat cele- 
Imty, Its foundation, is ascribed to Dimiietl by 
vStepIianus Byzantinus, and some other lute writers; 
Justin also (xx, 1), probably following Theopompus, 
calls it a city of Giwk origin ; but these te.stiuionies 
are far outweighed by those of the Eonian UTiters, 
who agree in descrilnng it ns an Etrus<?tin colony. 
It was probably established at the same jwriotl with 
their other Kettlements on the north side of the 
Aiiemiiues, and became, from its jw-sition, the prin- 
cipal cmpoiium for their trade with the Adriatic; 
by wliich means it attained to so liourfshing a con- 
dition, as to have given name to the gulf, or portion 
of tlie sea in its immediate neighbourhood, from 
M'hence the appdlation was gnulually extended to 
the whole of the inland sea still called the Adriatic. 
To this jieriod may also he ascribed the gi-eat canals 
and works which facilitated its communications with 
the adjoining rivers, and through them with the 
interior of Cisalpine Gaul, at the same time that 
they drained tlie marshes which would otlienvise 
have rendered it uiiinhabitahlc. (Liv. v. 33 ; Plin. iii. 
16. s. 20; Strab, v. p. 214; Varro de L. £, v. 161 ; 
Pestus, p. 13, ed, Miiller; Plut, Camill. 16.) 
l^otwitlistanding its early celebrity, we have seiu-eely 
any information concerning its history; but the de- 
cline of its power and prosjwrity may reasonably be 
ascribed to the conquest of the neighbouring countries 
by tlie Gauls, and to the consequent neglect of the 
canals and streams in its neighbourhood. The in- 
creasing commerce of the Greeks with the Adidatie 
probably contributed to the same result. It lias 
been suppsed by same writers that it received, at 
different periods, Greek colonies, one from Epidanmus 
and tlie other fi-om Syracuse; but both statements 
appar to rest upon misconceptions of the jiussages 
of Diodorus, from which they are derived. (Diod. ix, 
Exo. Vat. p. 17 , XV. 1,3; in both of wdikdi ]ia.s.<agcs 
the words rkv ‘ASplav certainly refer to the Adiiatie 
sea or gulf, not to the city, the name of which is 
always feminine.') The abundance of vases of 
Greek mamifaeturft found here, of pmciscly similar 
character witli those of Eola and T'a/lu, sulhi'icntiy 
attests a great ammint of Gn-ck intercourse and 
influence, but carmot be adiiiilt«i as .any )iroof of a 
Greek colony, any more than in tlie ]«irallel case of 
Vulci. (R.Jwochctte in the Anmll dell Inst. Avch, 
vol. ri. p. 292 ; Wclckor. Vmi di Adria- in the 
Bdlettiiw dtW Inst. 1834, p. 134.) Under the 
Romans Adria appars never to have been a place of 
much consequence, Strabo {l.c.) spaks of it as a 
small town, communicating by a short navigation 
with tile PCS ; and we ]w.ini from Tacitus (Hist. iit. 
12) flat it was still accessible fiir the light Lilnir- 
nian ship of war as late as the time of Vitellius. 
After tlie fell of the Western Empire it was incliKUri 
in tlie exarchate of liavenna, but fell rajiidly into 
decay dming tlie middle ages, tliough it never ceswid 
to exist, and always continued an episcopil a«i. 
Since the opening of new canals it has consulerably 
revived, and lias now a popiilatioa of 10,000 soula. 
Considerable runains of the aneifint city liavo been 
discovered a little to the south of the modem town 
towards Eavegmino ; tliey are all of Roman date, and 
comprise the ruins of a theatre, bafhs, biobmc- pavft- 
ments, and part of the ancient walk, all which have 
been buried to a considerable dejrth tinder aecu- 
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mulaiioiis of alluvial soil. Gf the mniicrims minor 
antiquities discovcivd tlici-e, tuc lU".--! •.ntm-im:'' arc 
the va.'es alrwuly aiiudod to. (.''i-e .liiiiicr, 

3. p. 229, and the autlicirs tlii-iv'ci!,d.) '1 iie 
.ascribed to this city certainiy Ijel-ijc to Adriu in 

A river of tlic- .-atim tiame (o 'ASt.-lai.) 1-. 
tinned by Iltc.'itaeim (ap. St.q.ii. D;. r.\ 1 by 

Thcopinpii-s (ap. Strab. iii. p. it i' e.sil,.d 

by Rtolemy ^Arptayls Trorauds. a.a i no. 4. | m- 
hably be the hiune (ailed by tise 'larnirn-^ 

(I*iin. iii. 16. a, 20), and ctiil kaown in ;1 k- upi-er 
piirt of it.s conv.se .ai the Turtarn. !; ri.'.s in i}‘i> 
hills to the SK. of the I.wja dl (inrdn. and 
i)y the mCKleru Adria, but is knnwn Ivy tin- tiume of 
(.'a/trd Jihinco in tlse lower pui-l (f its eieuve; i; 
comnmiiieiUc.<, by canal-, vrilii the /‘mu'l tJie ,1.%> , 

2. A city of I’ieeunm. .-tiil culied .ffw, .-itnateii 
about ,6 Uiiles from the Adriatic N-a. UetWicu the 
rivers Vomamis and Malrimt-. Aveordlng to the 
Itinerary it was distant 1.1 ibinaii inile- shun <.'a— 
trnm Eovmn, and 14 from Te;il«‘. (Itin. Atit. 

308, 310, ,313; comp. T;th. Pent.) It ha-s l-eu 
supjKiscd, with nmeii probabiiily, l.s hv of iitriiM-ati 
origin, .ami a colony from the ju.-rc {(d.-bnucfi (ityof 
th(j name (Miizix'(i)i, Tah. Ihravi \>. n'Vl-, MsilW, 
fftrusl'cr, vol. i, p. 146). though wc biuv no hi— 
torieal evidtmee of tin; fact. It hsi.s al-o Iwai 
generally admittwl that a Gna-k colony wa.s founded 
there by Dionysius the Elder, at the tiny* fhiiS he 
was sa'king to cstabli.-h liis pt.wiir in the Adriatic, 
about n. o. <386; hut this statement iv-t.s ot! very 
doubtful autinsrity (Etym. JIagn. v, ’ASpias). ami 
no subsequent trace of the se.ttlenient k foiuid in 
history. The first certain lusturical notice we find of 
Adria is the cstahli.shmi'iit of a Roman coteny there 
iihout 282 n.c. (Liv. Epit. xi ; Madvig,(|fi (Uonm, 
p. 298.) In the early jiart of the ioccimd i’etde. 
War (b.c. 217) its territory was ravaged by ifa*!- 
nibiil; but notwithstanding this caliitidty, it wn-'um 
of the 18 Latin colonies which, in Js. »\ 2l*9, wen: 
faithful to tin* cause- of Romo, anil wlliiiig to con- 
tinue their coiitidiiuti.in.s both of n)c!i nod ujoney. 
(Liv. xxii. 9, xxvii. lO; I’ohdf. iii. ,‘-‘8.) At u hk-r 
prbul, as we learn trom tin* f if^-r ti<* ('..i.e jh. it 
mnat have met-ived a fre-li c.dony. jiful-abiy mobw 
Aiigiislim: hence it i*. ii-nned a "thdoida, h,jh S.y 
Plinv and in in-eriptifin, ttin* of ti:>-e gi%es it tiw 
titles of “{’okmia A-iia Ikelria.'' wimnii- it w-edd 
apjs‘!ir that it had iM-en re-cstaididn-d by tie; ent- 
pror Hadrian, whose fhndiy was origiimih d<-ri\i'l 
from heiice, though he was hi>ii'‘df a luttiv.* ..f 
Sfiivin. (Lib, L'olou. p. 227 ; ITits. li. X. iii. 13. 
K. 18; Jio. 14H,;iOJr; G’riib-r. p. }t(i2; 

Ztunpt de Colon, p. 349: Sjarttun. Ihidrim. L; 
Victor, Ap/b l-i.) Tin* brribirv of A.hU ( (."-r 
Adriatui.-), thmtgli .sub-eqneutly iticindi-! in Pii ejuim, 
Jijip'urs tit Imvp originaliy fitnmal a -.-pn-ae ;.ih! in- 
dcpiuulcnt district, bomnied on ih.- .S, by tlie rui-r 
Vonianiis (VomafecO, and on the 8. bi tbe M.diit.ns 
(/« IHmnia); at the mouth of t'lii- !aiU-r river was 
a town bearing the nanic oi' H.vriuxi m, vilti.-ii 
servf'd as the port of Adria; thf litv it.wdf stissl on 
31 hill a few Tnifc.s inland, on the site still 
o<'.eupi8ii by the motlern A/ri, !t pku-fi (A' some, con- 
sideration, vvitli thn title of a city, and the si* <,‘f a 
bishop. Great jjarfc of the circuit d the ;mi*ie3it 
vrtdls may he still tiuced, attti nnssnic |,ssmmirt»ts 
and other rcniiiias of buiMiitg,s art; also pa-si'rved. 
(Strah, V, p, 2-H ; 8il. Ital, viii. 439; Ptol. in. J. 
§ 62; Mela, ii, 4; Romaueiii, tuL iii. jt, 307.) Ac- 
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oni-diii.c; to tJie Itin. Ant. (pp. 308, 310) Adria was 
tiiB point of jimction of the Via Salaria and Valem, 
a circunistaiice wliich probably contributed to its 
imjxu’tance and flourishing condition under the 
liornan empire. : 

it is now generally admitted, that the coins, of: 
Adda (with the legend H.vr.) belong to the city of 
I’icenuin; but great difference of opinion has been 
eiite.rtahied a.s to their age. They belong to the 
class coininonly Iniown as Acs Grave, and are even 
among the heaviest .specimens known, exceeding in 
Aveight the most ancient Komau asses. On this 
account they have been assigned to a very remote 
antiquity, some i-efening them to the Etniscan, 
others to the Greek, settlers. But there seems much 
reason to believe tliat they are not really so ancient, 
aiid belong, in fact, to the Eonuin colony, whi(;h was 
founded prerious to the general reduction of the 
Italian brass coinage. (Eckhel, vol. i, p. 98 ; Muller, 
EU-wkcr, vol. i. p. 308 ; Bbekh, Mbtrologie, p. 379 ; 
Mommsen, Das Rlimische. Mmzweseii, p. 231 ; Mil- 
lingen, Numismatifjiie de rjtalie, p. 216.) [E.H.B.] 



ADPJA'TICIQI .ALiEE (6 ’A5p/ar), is the iiiime 
given both by Grecjk and Latin writers to the inland 
sea still called tlie.'ldrmfm, Avhich separates Italy from 
IHyricuin, Dalmatia and Epeiras, and is coimeeted 
at its southern extremity with the Ionian Sea. It 
appeav.s to have been iit first regarded by the, Greeks 
{is a mere gulf or inlet of the Ionian Sea, whence tlie 
expiv.ssion 6 ’ASpfas (xdAffos sc.), which first came 
into u.se, hecaine so firmly e.stahli.diod that it always 
mMiammd its ground among the Greek wrileivs of 
the hc.-t ages, and it is only at a later jieriwl or in 
exceptioii.aI ea-ses that Ave find the exjuessions t) 
’ASpidvr; or 'ASpiariK^ bdXafffTa. (The former ex- 
jm-rdon is eiuplf)ypd by .Scyiunus Chius, 368; ami 
the latter in one instance by .Strabo, iv. p. 204.) 
The Latins freijuently lemied it AIauI'; Sui'Kkum, 
the Upper Sea, a.s opposeil to the Tyrrhenian or 
Lower N-aC AIarelnfenini); .‘lud the phrase is copied 
from them !>}’ Pidyhius and other Greek Avriters. It 
aj)pears prohalde indcad th.'it tliis was tlie common or 
veruaeiilar expre.ssion among the Eonmiis. and that 
the name of the Adriatic Avas a mere geographical 
de.sigmitioii. perhajts borrowed in the first instance 
from the Greeks. The use of Ai>i:iA or IIatjkia 
in I.atin for the name of the sea, was certainly a 
mere Graecism, fir.st introduced by the px'ts (Hor. 
CarmA.ti. la, iii. 3. 5, &e,; CaftiU. XKXvi. 1,5), 
though it i.s sometimes used by prose wtUoi'S also. 
(Bciiec. Ep. 90; Mela, ii. 2,&c.) 

AcconKng to Herwlotns (i, 163) the Phocaeans 
Avere tlie first of the Greeks Avho discovered the Adri- 
atic, or at least the first to explore its i-ecesses, but 
the Phoenicums must haA’e been well acquainted Avith 
it long before, as they had traded witli too Venetmns 
for amber from a veiy early period. It lias, indeed, 
been contended, that 6 ’Ampins in Henxlotus (both 
in this iMissage and in iv. 33, a^. 9) mesons not the 
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sea or gulf so called, but a region or district about 
the head of it. But in tliis case it seems highly 
improbable that precisely the same expression should 
have come into general use, Jis we certainly find it 
not long after the time of Herodotus, for tlie sea 
itscE* Heeataeus also (if Ave can trust to the ac- 
curacy of StephanusB. s. v. ’ASpias) appears ioliai’e 
used toe full expression kuXttos ’ASptas. 

The natural limits of the Adriatic are very dearly 
marked by the contraction of the opposite shores at 
its entrance, so as to fonn a kind of sti-ait, not ex- 
ceeding 40 G. inEes in breadth, between the Acro- 
ceraunian promontory in Epirus, and the coast of 
Cakbria near Ifydnintum, in Italy. This is accord- 
ingly correctly assumed both by Strabo imd Pliny as 
the sontheni limits of the Adriatic, as it was at an 
earlier period by Scylax and Polybius, the latter of 
Avhom expressly tells us that Orieus awis the first city 
on the right hand after entering the Adriatic. 
(Strab.Yii,p.317; Plin.iii. 11. s. 16; Scylax, §14, 
p. 5, § 27, p. 11; Pol. vii. 19; Alela, ii, 4.) But 
it .apiiciirs to have boon .some time before the appcl- 
latirai AA'as received in this definite sense, and the use 
of the name both of the Adriatio and of the Ionian 
Gulf AViis for some time very vague and fluctuating. 
It is probable, that in the earlie.st times the name of 
6 ’ASplas Avas confined to the part of the sea in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Adj-ia itscE and tlie 
mouth, s of the Padus, or at leiist to the upper part 
near the head of the gulph, as in the pas.sages of 
Herodotus and Heeataeus above cited; but it seems 
that Heciitueus himself iu another passage (ap, 
Steph. B. s. vAlarpoi) described the Istrians as 
divelling on the Ionian f/vlf. and Hellanicns (ap. 
Dion. Hal. i. 28) spoke of the Piuius as flowing into 
the Ionian gulf. In like manner Thucydides (i. 24) 
describes Epidammis as a city on the right hand as 
you enter the Ionian gulf. At tins period, tliere- 
fore, the latter exiiression seems to have been at 
least the more common one, as applied to the whole 
sea. But rery soon after avo find the orators Lysias 
and Isocrates employing the tenn <5 ’ASplas in its 
more extended sense: and Scylax (who must hat'e 
been nearly contemporary Avith the latter) ex- 
pre.ssly tells us that the Adriatic and Ionian gulfe 
were one and the same. (Lys. ■(9/’. c. Diog. § 38, 
]), 908; Isocr. Philipip. § 7; Scylax, § 27, p. 11.) 
From this time no ciiange appears to have taken 
place in tlie u.se of the name, b ’ASplas being fami- 
liarly used by Greek Avriters for the modern Adriatio 
(Theoiihr.iv. ,5. §§ 2, 6; Psend. Aristot. de Mired), 
§§ 80, 82; Seymn. Ch. 132, 193, &c.; Pol. ii. 
17, iii. 86, 87, &c.) until after the Christian era. 
But subsequently to that date a very singular change 
Ava-s introduced: for Avhile the name of the Adrhitic 
Gnlf(6 'ASplas, or ’ASpiOTiichs koAttos) became re- 
stricted, to the uppr prtion of the inland sea now 
known by too same name, and tlie Imver pition nearer 
the strait or entrance was commonly known as the 


* The expressions of Polybius (iv. 14, 16) cited by 
MUlla' (Etrusker, i. p. 141) in support of this 
Anew, certainly cannot be relied on, as toe name of 
6 'ASplas vras fully estabhslied as that of toe sea, 
long before Ms time, and is repeatedly used by him- 
self in ibis sensse. But his expresrions are riiigu- 
larly vague and fiuetuating; thus we find whlun a 
tow pages, d Karh rev 'ASpiav icoAiros. i5 too irarros 
'ASplou lJa»x^s, *'6 'ASpLuriKSs pox6s, n 'rara rhv 
'ASplatrMKarra,etit. (See hchAvugluiuse/s Ii.dcx to 
PdyMiis, p. It7.)' • - . 
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Ionian Gulf, the sea in-itbonttliat entrance, previously 
tnown as the Ionian or Sicilian, came to be called 
the Adriatic Sea. The beginning of this alterU' 
tion may already he found in Strabo, who speaks of 
the Ionian Gulf as a piii't of the Adriatic : but it 
is found fully developed in I'toTeiny, who makes the 
promontory of Garganus the limit between the Adri- 
atic Gulf (6 ’ASpias icoAvos') and the Ionian Sia 
(to ’Ifij/ioi/ 'ireA.a 7 os), while he calls the sea which 
bathes the eastern shoi'cs of Bruttium and Sicily, 
the Adriatic Sea (r6 ' A^piariKoo Trd>.ayos): and 
although the later geograi^hers, Dionysins I’erie;in;tcs 
and Agathemerus, apply the name of t!te Adiiatie 
within the same limits as Strabo, the common nsago 
of Instorians and other writers under the Romati 
Empire is in coiifm-mity with that of Ptolemy. Thus 
wo find them almost uniformly sjjcaking of the 
Ionian Gulf for the lower part of the modern Adri- 
atic: wliiifs tlie name of tlie hitter had so completely 
superseded the original appellation of the Ionian Sea 
for tliat which bathes the western shores of Greece, 
that Pliilostratus speaks of the isthmu-s of Corinth 
as sppiiratiug the Aegaean Sea from the Adriatic. 
And at a still later priod we find Pnxsnpius and 
Orosius still furtlicr extending the appllatiou as far 
:is Crete on the one side, and Malta on tho otlicr, 
(Ptol. iii. 1. §§ 1, 10, 14, 17, 26, 4. §§ 1, 8; 
Dionys. Per. 92 — 94, 380, 481 ; Agathcmer. i. 3, ii. 
14 1 Appian, Syr. 63, B. C, ii. 39, iii. 9, v. 65; 
Dion Cass. xli. 44, xiv. 3; Hcrodian. viii. 1; Phi- 
lostr. Imayg. ii. 16; Paiisan. v. 25. § 3, viii. 54. § 
8 ; Hieronym. Ep. 86; Procop. B. G. i. 15, iii. 40, 
iv. B. V. i. 13, 14, 23; Oros. i. 2.) Conceniiug 
the various fluctuations and changes in tlie applica- 
tion and signification of the name, see Larchcr’s 
Eotes on Herodotus (vol. i. p. 157, Eng. transl.), 
andLetronne(J?echerc/tea surHicuil, p. 170 — 218), 
who has, however, carried to .an extreme extent the 
diatmetions he attempts to establish. The general 
form of the Adriatic Sea was well known to tlie an- 
cients, at least in the time of Strabo, who correctly 
describes it as long and narrow, e.xtending towards 
the IflV., and corresponding in its general dimen- 
sions with the part of Italy to which it is pirallcl, 
from the lapygian promontory to the mouths of the 
Padus, He also gives it.s great<‘.st breadth pretty 
correctly at about 1200 stadia, but nmeh ovcrstalf'S , 
its length at 6000 stadia. Agathemerus, on tlie 
contrary, while ho agrees with Strabo as to the. 
breadth, assigns it only ,3000 sfioilia in length, 
which is as much Wow the truth, as Strabo exceeds 
it, (Strab. ii. p. 12.3, v. p. 211; Agathcmer. 14.) 
The Greeks apixsir to have at finst regarded the neigh- 
bourhood of Adria and the mouths of tho Ibuhis 
as the head or inmost recess of tiio gulf, hut Strabo 
and Ptolemy more justly place its extremity at the 
gulf near At^nileia and the nioutli of the: Tilavemplus 
(Tagiiamenio). (Strab, ii. p. 123, iv, p. 206 ; Ptol. 
iii. 1. §§ 1, 26.) 

The riarigation of the Adrhitic was mnch drciided 
on ficcount of the frequent and sudden siorm-s to 
which it was subject : its eril character on thus ac- 
count is reijeatedly alludod to by Horace. (Carm. 

1. 3. 15, 33. 15, ii. 14, 14, in. 9. 23, &c.) 

There is no doubt Hist tho name cf tlio Adriatic 
was derived fram the Etruscan caty of Adiia or 
Atm, near thrt mouths of tho Psdns. Livy, PJiny, 
and Strabo, all concur in this statement, as well as 
in extolling the ancient power aaid oommonflal in- 
fluence of that city [AnniA, No. 1], aatd it’ is pro- 
bably only by a confusion hetwemi the two (^Sos of 
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the same name, th:it some lutcr wntf-r.- lirive derived 
the apjiellation of the .s.m fr.im Acn.i in i’s'e.-iisi!, 
which w.'w .situated at Mru.c di-hm. c the;! th'‘ v a-t, 
.'ind is not kiiOT.'u to have Ixvu a jli-m ..i anvhe- 
port.ance in carle times. j 1- H. B.j 

APh’UME'TUM. [H.u ■ki-wi-. rr-.M.] 

A1)HT'.S (.4Ziom/<vm). :i _ri’.cr >J jli-j.'mia Lu-I- 
tanica, iloniiig from tin' X. iutu tiic -A'.-C' ( Ast/A- 
ann) oppjsite to Hndaya^hiu, . 1 ,'d. p. 4lij : Vk-.-r, 
vul. ii. pt. 1. p]i. 2!>9 — .'Shg). f P. .^.j 

ADUA'XiC.V or AUt’A'Ti’t'A. .> .a-;. ;;!..,. .,r 
fortified place mcutiomii Iw C.i.-.-ar (A. c;. 5 ], '40 ) 
as .situated about the ceiiln: of i.'ic ci.i.niry nj" rie‘ 
I'ihnroucs, tlu; gvcatcT pnrt of wbah co;mtty lay 
Ijctwecn the Mos.a (J/un.f) m.d tlu- Uhi-aus, 
is no further indk'iiti' -a A' its pi-iri -u mt'.i-sw. 
(J. Cicero, who was posted her.' vitli a Ir-.-i u iu 
It. c. 53, sustained ami ivpeli.-d a-od-iiu mi. eh -.f 
the Sigainbri (/>'. O'. \i. 3.1, At-,), iu tii*- same c 
in which Titurius .-m l Aurmwid-iu" Iw i v-hdeird 5 )i 
It. c. 54 (B. G. V. 26). It it 1-e tho .'aam plev ;w 
tho Admiea Tungrorum of the Aii'eii.iiie iiini.n-.n, 
it is the modern Titinjirn. in the t-Mime 

of Limlmrg. vlh-n- there are reuutin^ «‘f eld wall-, 
and nu-iny aufupiitic.s. '.I iiouah only a ea-leihim or 
ternponiiy fad in C:ies.'ir'.s time, the ylin-i; if, likely 
enough to have been tins .sim of a l;irji-r to-.in jjt 
a later date. [*h L.j 

.rUtUATICI ('ArovariKol, Di-fii Cn-s.>. a j,.-**- 
pln of Belgic Gaul, the neiglihairs of the Khuniues 
and Nendi. They were tin.' dcsieiidiHit.s of 6(KH) 
Cimbri and Teutoues, who wen; h-i't U-hiud by tlm 
rest of the.se barbarians 011 their iiwrch to Italy, 
for the purjjo.se of looking after the liaggage wbieh 
their comriules could not ccmvcnieiitly take with 
them. iVfter tho defeat of the Cimhrt and Teatones, 
ne.'ir Aix by G. Marius (u. c. lt)2), and again in 
the north of Italy, these 6000 men msiintained them- 
selves in the country. (Cues, B, 0. ii. -Jfb ) T.heir 
head quarters were a streitg itatnral p-itCfU on a 
steep elevation, t<5 whi< )i flic-re was oidy «i>‘ jijj- 
]>roach. G;u'sir dr«w iKJt give tie- jfhe- a nmiie, 
and no indu .ntbrn of .rite. 1) Vnu!!- M.jq.o-,', 
th:it it is Ihdtiis oii the Mif^aigur.. Ihr tra<t 
oecniiie.l !iy the Adumiei upiem-- t* be in 
Bnilmni. Wiieii their -tr-iuo j-.-itb-ii w;-,- taken by 
Caii.-tir, 4000 of the Ad!i:i;:ii peridii,!, and .Vi.iHiU 
. were .sobl for (A. 0. ii. ;',.3.) fti. !..] 

ADO'L.i .M()X’.'4 (d ’ASmiActs), tin- isime glvin 
to ti pirticular group of tlie A!]-, in whrh, as tord- 
ing to the rep-ati'ti .>-t.i!emi'ut of SinJio, U.:ij tin- 
Rhine and the. Addmi tak" ihoir ri,<-. tiicjne flowing 
nortliwards, the other sontiiwuri! into ibo {.liriitii 
Lake. Thi.s view is not howm«'r outi-iI, 'ut' :•,<! 
source of the Addmi b-iug in th'* gd-ieiir- of shif 
Rliaotian Alji«, at the head of tju- rfd/e/Z/w, nhib- 
botli branches <>f tlm Ifiiiue ri.-e mm Is f srtii- r n. tl.o 
W. It JH prohjdile that Mr:i!»o ctm.-lib r- d liie rher 
which dcw'cuds from the .Sp/m/oj to th-- Ik-uI of the 
lake of Como (and wliieii flows from X’. to fi.) as 
the true Addtm, overlooking the gn-at!j .siq-orior 
niagnitude of that which emn.-s down from tlm I'ol- 
tdUne. The source-s of this river are in Let md far 
from those of tlie branch of tluj Rhine now called ilia 
JJintsr Mhein, .and which, having the mun.- direct 
eoursfi fnnn S. to N,, wiis {.rohubiy n-gavdeil bv thif 
aiicienta a.s tlie true origin of tim river. >ri. Adala 
would thus sig'nify ihe lofty rfiomitajK gnjup about 
the ptisscs of tiie Spiilgf-n and A iJrrncrdmo, lu'td at 
tlie head of the valley of the /Huter Rhein, Wtiit-r 
tliau the Mi. St, Goikard, ns suppised by 
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modem geographers, hut we must not expect- great 
accuracy in the use of tlie term, Ptolemy, who also 
represents the Ehine as rising in Mt, Adula, says 
notliing: of the Addua; but erroneously describes this 
part of the Alps as that where the chain altei's its 
main direction from H. to E . , (Strab, ir, pp. 192, 204, 
V. p. 213; Ptul. ii. 9. § 5, iii. 1. § 1.) [E. II. B.] 

ADU'LE or ADU'LLS (’ASoiIat/, Ptol.iv. 7. § 8, 
viii. 16. § 11; Arrian. Peripl; Eratosth. pp. 2, 3; 
"ASouXis, Stcph. B. s.v.-, ’ASouXei, .Joseph. Antiq. 

ii. 5; Procop. B. Pers, i. 19; oppidnm adouliton, 
Plin. i/. A", vi. 29. s. 34: Eth. ’A5ouA1t?js, Ptol. 
iv. 8; Adulita, Pliu. 1. c.: Adj. ’ASovMriKis'), 
the principal haven and city of the Adnlitae, a people 
of mixed origin in the regio Troglodytica, situated on 
a bay of tbo Bed Sea called Adulicus Slims (’ASoa- 
XiKcii kqKtcos, Annesley Bay). Adule is the modem 
TIntUa or Zulla, pronounced, according to Mi-. Salt, 
Arwole, and .stands in lat. l.o° 35' N. Paiins are 
said to exist there. D’Anville, indeed, in his Map 
of the Bed Sea, ]dace.s Adule at Arixeko on the 
s.ame coast, about 22° N. of ThuUa. According in- 
deed to Oosmas, Adule was not immediately on the 
coast, hut about two miles uiland. It was founded by 
fugith-e ,slave.s from the neighbouring kingdom of 
Egy])t, and under the Romans was the haven of 
Axiune. Adule was an emporium for hides (river- 
hor.'C and rhinoceros), ivory (elephant and rhinoceros 
tusks), and tortoi&e-.shell. It had also a large 
slave-market, and was a caravan .station for the 
tmde of the interior of Africa. The apes which the 
Riiinan ladies of high birth kept .as ixds, and for 
wliii.:h they often gave high prices, Ksme principally 
from Adule. At Adule was the celebrated Monv- 
mentmi Adulitamm, the inscription of which, in 
Greek letters, •wa.s, in the 6th century of the Chris- 
tian era, copied by Cosma.s the Iniliaii merchant (In- 
dicopleustes ; see JJict of Biog. art. Cosmas) into 
the second h(»k of his “ Christian Topography." 
The monument is a throne of white nuirhlc, u-ith a 
slab of some diiferent stone behind it. Both throne 
and slab seem to have been covered with Greek ch;i- 
racters. Cosmas appears to h.ave put two inscriii- 
tions into one, and thci-cby occa.sioned no little per- 
jjlesity to learned men. Mr. Salt's discovei-y of the 

iii. -cription at Axume,and the contents of the Adulitan 
inscription itself, show that the latter -iv.as bipartite. 

The first prtion Is in the third person, and re- 
cord.s that Ptolemy Euergetes (b. c. 247 — 222) 
received from the Troglodj-te Arabs mid Aethio- 
piaas certain elephants which his father, the second 
king of the Mucodoniaii dynasty, and liimself, had 
taken in hunting in the region of Adule, and trained i 
to war in their own kiiigilorn. The .second iiortion 
of the inscription is in the, first iicrson, and com- 
memorates the eoiKiuests of an anonymous Aelhio- 
jtiaii king in Arabia and Aethiopia, as tar as the 
frontier of Egypt. Among other names, which we 
can identify with the extant apiiellatioms of Afrimn 
districts, occur.s th.at of the most mountainous region ' 
in Aby.ssinia, the Senieiiae, or Samen, and that of a j 
river which is evidently the Astaboius or Tacaeze, \ 
a main tidbutan' of the Bile. The Adulitan in- ' 
Bf-ription is printed in the works of Cosmas, in the ■ 
Collect NotK Pair, et Senpt. Gram, by Mcmt- 
fancon, pt. ii, p]>, 11.3 — 340; in Chisul’s Antiq. 
Asiat ; and in Fabricius, BM. Grma, iv, p. 245, 
The best commentary upon it is by Bnttinann, Mm. 
der Aherthumm. ii. 1. p. 105. [W. B. 

ADULl'TAE. [Aimms.] 

ADYEMA'CHIDAE (ASi/pjuaxlSaO, a peojdft 
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N, Africa, mentioned by Herodotus as the first 
Libyan people W. of Egypt. (Herod, iv. 168.) Their 
extent was from the frontier of Egypt (that is, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, from the Smus Plinthinetes 
(ii. 6), hut according to Scylax (p. 44, Hudson), 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile), to the harbom 
of Plynos, near the Catabathmus Major. I-Jerodotus 
distinguishes them from the other Libyan tribes in 
the E. of N. Africa, who were chiefly nomade (iv. 
191), by saying that their manners and customs 
resembled those of the Egyptums (iv. 1 68). He 
also mentions some remarkable usages which pre- 
vailed amongst them (J. c.). At a later period they 
•are foimd further to the S., in the interior of Mar- 
rmirica. (Ptol.; Plin. v. 6; Sil. Ital. iii. 278, foil, 
ix. 223, foil.) [P.S.] 

AEA. [Colchis.] 

AEACE'UM. [Aegiha.] 

AEA'ETIUM (AMj/tich'i iPriIieri), a promontory 
in Magnesia in Thessaly, forming the entrance to 
the Pagasaeau hay. According "to Ptolemy there 
was a town of the same name npon it. Its highest 
summit w.as culled Mt. Tisamui. (Plin. iv. 9. s. 16 ; 
Ptol. iii. 13. § 16; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. 
p- 397.) [Tisaeum,] 

AEAvS. [Aons.] 

AEBU'EA (A’iSovpa; Eth. AlSovpcuos : prob. 
Cuerva), a town of the Carpotani, in liispania Tar- 
raconensis (Liv. xl. 30; Strab, ap. Steph. B. s. v.), 
probably the Ai§6pa of Ptolemy (ii, 6). Its name 
appears on coins as Aipora and Apora. (Mionnet, 
vol. i. p, .5.5, Supp. vol. i. pp. Ill, 112). [P. S.] 
AEOAE (Ahcai: Eth. Aceanus: Troja), a town of 
Apulia mentioned both by Polybius and Lhy, during 
the military operations of Hamubal and Fabins in 
that country. In common with many other Apulian 
cities it had joined the Cartliaginiansafterthehattlo 
of Cannae, but was recovered by Eabius Maximus 
in B, c. 214, though not witliout a regular siege. 
(Pol. iii. 88 ; Liv. xxiv. 20.) Pliny also enumerates 
the. Aecaiii among the inland towns of Apnlia (Jii. 
11); but its position is more clearly determined by 
the Itineraries, wdiich place it on the Appian Way 
between Equns Tuticus and Herdonia, at a distance 
I of 18 or 19 miles from the latter city. (Itin. Ant. 

1 p. 116; Itin. Hier. p. 610; the Tab, Pent, places it 
i between Equus Tuticus and Luceria, but without 
I giring the distances.) This interval exactly accords 
with the psition of the modem city of Trqja, and 
confirms the .statements of sevei-al chroniclers of the 
middle ages, that the latter was founded about the 
beginning of the eleventli century, on the ruins of 
the ancient Aecao. Cluverius en-oneously identified 
Aecae with AccaAia, a village in the moimtains S, 
of Bovino; hut his error was rectified by Holstenius. 
Troja is an episcopl see, and a place of some con- 
sideration; it stands on a hill of moderate elevation, 
rising almve the fertile plain of Puglia, and is 9 miles 
B. of Lucera, and 14 EW. of Foggia. (Holsten. 
Not. in Chmr. p, 271; Eomanelli, vol. ii. p. 227; 
‘Ginstiiuani, Zfe. treoyt*. vol. is. p. 260.) [|E,]I,B.] 
AEOULA'NUM, or AECLA'NUM (At/codXavov, 
Appian, Ptol.: Eth. Aeculanus, PEn,; hut the con- 
tracted fotm Aeclanus and Acclanensis is tlae only one 
finmd in inscriptions: — the reading Aeoulanum in 
Oio. oaf A#, xvi.2, is very uncertain ; — i.atci i:'..‘-('.ri;i- 
tions and the Itineraries wiitc ilio mum; I'.ot.an v.m\ 
a dty of Sananium, in the temmry f (' ihc Hi'-pini, is 
ffiasrectly placed by liie lti;iemi-y of Amoni.nis on 
- tJiife ’V'ia AppiSj ilS Emnin miks from Hom-.venl inn. 
•(Pfiru iii., 11. B, 16; J'toi. iii. i. § 71; Itiu. Ant. p 
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120; Tain Peut.) l^lo mention of it 5s fotmd in 
liistoiy during the wars of the Eomans witli the 
Sairmites, though it appeal's to. have heen one of the 
fhief cities of the Hii'pini; but during the Social War 
(b. c. 89) it was taken and plundered by Sulla, 
which led to the submission of almost all the neigh- 
bouring cities. (Appian, iJ. C, i. 51.) Itap|«;ars 
to have been soon after restored : tlie erection of its 
new walls, gates, and towers being recorded by an in- 
scription .still extant, and which probably beIong.s to 
a date shortly after the Social War. At a later 
period we find that part of its territory wa.s {jortioned 
out to new colonists, probably under Octavian, but 
it retained the condition of a inunicipium (as we 
learn from Pliny and several inscriptions) until I mg 
aftei'wards. It was probably in the reign (tf Trajan 
that it accpiircd the r.ank and title of a colony which 
wc find assigned to it in later inscriptions. (Lib. 
Colon, pp. 210, 260; Orell. /jwer. no. 566, 3108, 
5020; Zuinpt, & Coloniis, p. 401.) 

The site of Aecuknum was erroneously referred 
by Cliivcrins (Ital. p. 1203) to FrigeiUo, Holste.nius 
was tlip fir-st to jioint out its time iwsition at a place 
called le Crntte. about a mile from Mirabella, and 
close to the Tavmm, del Passo, on the iraxlern high 
road from Naples into Puglia. Here tlie e,\ten.sivo 
rernaiu.s of an ancient city have been found: a consi- 
derable put of the ancient walls, as well a.s ruins 
and foundations of Thermae, aqueducts, temple.'j, an 
amphitlieati-e and other buildings liave been disco- 
T'cml, tliough many of them Jmve .«inre jMTiahed; 
and the whole site abounds in coins, gems, bn.mpte.s, 
and other minor relics of antiquity. The iii.scriptiojis 
found here, as well a.s tho situation on tlie Appian 
Way, and the di.stance from Beneveuto, clearly iwove 
these remains to be those of Aeciilumnn, ami attest 
its splendour and im 2 )ortanee under the Iloman em- 
pire. It continued to be a flourishiiig place until 
the 7tli century', but was destroyed in A. r>, 662, by 
tho empwor Constens II. in his wars with tho Lom- 
bards, A touTi arose out of its mins, w'liieh <tb- 
tained the name of Quixtodecimi'm: fimn its jiosi- 
tion at that distance from Beneveutum, and Avliieh 
continued to exist to the llth etmtury wIk'h it hud 
fallen into comi'ilete decay, and the finv venmining in- 
habitants removed to the enstle of Mirahella, erected 
by the Nonuana on a neighbouring hill, (llolsten. 
Not. in Clitrer. p. 273; Lnjmli, Per Vf.nt/si»: pj). 
74 — 128; Guiiriiii, AhVcrc/ic suW antku Citfit di 
Nclano, 4to. Napoli, 1814; Eomanelli, vol. ii. jip. 
323—328.) [E.H. B.] 

AEDEPSUS (AiSijipoa: Eth. AlS^\f/ios: IJp.<td), 
a town on the NW. coast of Euboea, 160 stadia 
from Gyuus on the opposite coast of the Opuntian 
Locri. It contained warm b-aths sacred to Hercules, 
w'hich were usetl by the dictator Sulla. The.so warm 
bath.s axe still found about a mile .alwvc IJjm, the 
Bite of Aedejisus. (Strab. pp. 60, 425 ; Atheri. p. 
73; Pint. Sull, 26, Sgmp. iv, 4, where rdA^'f'os' is 
a false reading; Steph. B. *. Ptol, iii. 15. §23; 
Plin. iv. 21 ; Ix;ake, Nortiiem Greece, vol, ii. p. 
176; Walpole, Travels, p, 71.) 

AJil'DUl, HE'DUI (AtSow, Strab. p. 186), a 
Celtic p'ople, who were separated from tho Sequani 
hy the Arar (Sao-ne), which formed a large part of 
their eastern boimdary. On the W. they were 
separated fi'ora the Bitariges by the tipper wumi 
of the Ligeils {Loire), as t'aessr state# {B. G. vii. 
.5). To the XE. were the Liugones, and to the 
S. the Segu.sla!!j. The Aedm Ajithairri {B. G, L 
11), khisinen of the Aedui, were on iiw bisriers 
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of the Allihrogc.s. Ihe chief tomi of the Aedui 
ill Cacrars tisiie wa? liibracti'. uiul if ’.ve u^Niuae 
it to Ixi on the she of tie- laicr town of An'/iv-i.!- 
duumn {Autiiii),'^M‘ oimiia pri>!,ci!;. a iiivi-d (v.t- 
tral jXisitiou ill the terriiorv .ji' ti,i' A.’.lui, iii flse 
old divEion of Piunrgoijh.- . TiV' Ao-iui v.eiM o;,c 
of tlie most txTOvrfui i.-f liie ji’i!;.;,'. bat, 

befitre Ciie-ars jiroi'oii^ui.'iii’p of ihiJ.'li. tii-y Sir;.f 
been brought under th>- domiiiiuii ..f if.- ciu 
who liud invited (o'nmms ir.'Ui b, I t|... idiin- 
to assist them. The .V-dai Iwd i-'-n deii-,;-, d 
friends of the Komau jji-ople Ix-fire ibis eaiaafisy 
bcfel them: and Idviti.ieiis, an .Ve.'m.iiu ur;.! to 
Rome to usk for the assistame of the swiate. i.at 
lu; retnnied wirbiHil accinupH'Iiis.'g th'' olji-ct ef 
his mi.->.sio!i. tVsar, on his an-ival ii: Gani (tt. r. 
58), ms-tored these Aedui to tledr loni.er iieb in.-ii- 
deuce and |H)wer. Tlen-o wa> :mi"ng tih-m a iiotlv 
of nobility and !i senule, and tiiey iiU'l a gr-at tim- 
ber of eliettlcs, as <.'a'..'s;!r calls t'hciii. who app ar to 
have bt'cn in the nature of las.saE. Tin* idii-jites of 
the Aedui .are oiunteivited by Ga.'.'.’tr (If. tl, vii. 
75). The Acdiii joiiicd hi Ih" erreat relw-Jli m 
agjiiii.st the Romans, wlib li is the .subj.vt of the 
.'icventh book of the Gallic wjir ( If. fl. vii. 42. 
but Ciie.rar reduced them to snlijei-tioii. In the 
reign of Tiberius A. n. 21, Julius ivn'r.ivir, a Ganl. 
attempted an insurreetion atnoiig the Acdni and 
seized Augustodunuiii, but tiic ri.sing was stum pal 
dinvn by 0 . SiJitis. (Tiic. Ana. iii. 43—46.) 'I’lio 
head of the miimonivealth of tlie Ai'dni in I’seiHir's ; 
time was e.-dled Vergobrctii.s. He Wiis elected by 
the })riest.s, .'Hid lu-hl his tifiiws for one yiiar. Ho 
liad the jiower of life and fle.ath over his people, .a., 
Caesar says, by wliich expression lie inemis prebably. 
that he wins Kiipremc judge, (i/. L', L 16, vii. ,'13,) 
The elientcs, or Bimdl cominiiJihii'S dfp'iident nj} 
the Aedui, were the Begmsiam, .already mentjoie d; 
the Ambivareli, wiio were appan'istly on the ir irth-ni 
honndaiy of tlie Aedui mms Me.'iuu. ( }1. iv. y); 
and the Aulcrci Braimoviccs [ Ari.i.ui ij. The Ato- 
harri, already memioned a- ki'c.'-itieu of the A' . ini, 
are not cimmeratcd auamg th<* i lii uti-s (fj. tf. iii. 
55). One of the jntgi or liivEiui'.s of the Aedui 
was called Insubns (Liv. v. 31). CtU'var aiiovit-d 
a body of Iloii. who had bdued the li.-lveui iu 
tlu'ir allenijit to settle thcm.>, lves In Ciaul, to it- 
iiiain in tin; territory of tlw- A. dui (//. G. i. 28). 
Their territory wu.-, iH-t-.iirii the L-irc imd the 
Allier, a itraueh of tlie Loin'. 'Uiey bal a town, 
(lergovia (Ji. Ll. vii. U), the rite ..f whhli j,. m.- 
certain: if the n'mliiig (Jergovia i'. jiecepse-i in this 
jiossage of Caesar, the id:we Hii!->t imt !k' Vonfounc,, il 
with the GiuuiuvtA of th» Arvensi. [th L. | 
AEGAE in j-Iunqie (Aiyuti ft}, Aiyeuii, 
Aiyearjij, Aiyattos). 1. Or Ami v (Aiyo), a i-wn 
of Aehaia, and one of the 12 --V-haomi utie.., w.as 
situated u|/)u the river {.'nitius aa.l upm iiie ..a,.!, 
between Aegcira .and Burn. It is joemion.-d by 
Homer, and was cel-brated in the I'orlie'.: iina s f .r 
its worship of Pofaridois, U wus id'tcrvvards 
by its inliabitsmts, who rcmnved to the le-igl.b •uriug 
town of Aegcira: and it iiad sdit-aily ee.v.'.ci to be 
one of the 12 Achaean cities oti ilw renewal of the 
League in e, c. 28(,i, its piac; being occupied by 
Ccryneia. its name dws not oeenr in Pvlybim. 
All traces of Aegae have dj.sap)X‘;jred, but it pn»- 
hably occupied the site of the Khan of A itruhi. which 
is situated upon a eomHuoiding height rising from 
tlie lell. batdv of the river, Xeisher StmlKi ttor Pau- 
ganias mention on which bank of the Crutbis it 
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stood, but it probably stood on the left bank, since 
the right is low and often inundated. : (Hom. XL viii. 
203; Herod, i. 145; Strab. pp. 386 — 387; Pans, 
vii. 2.5. § 12; Lonke, Murea, vol. iii. p. 394; Cur- 
tins, Petojoojjnesos, toI. i, p. 472.) 

2. A town in Eniatbia in Macedonia, :and the.: 
burial-pilaee of tlio Macedonian kings, is probably 
the same as Edessa, tliougli some writers make 
them two different towns. [Edessa.] 

3. A town in Euboc.a on the wc.stei-n coast N. of 
Chaleis, and a little S. of Orobi.'ie. Strabo .says 
that it M'as 120 stadia from Autliedon in lioeolia. 
It is incnlionod by Homer, but had di.sfippcared in 
the time of Strabo. It was celebrated for its wor- 
ship of P().seid(ja from the earliest times; and its 
tein])le of this god still continued to exist when 
Strabo wrote, being situated upon a lofty mount.sin. 
Thu latter writer derives the name of the Aegaean 
vSea from this town. Leake supposes it to have 
stood near JJmni. (Horn. II. xiii. 21; Strab. pp. 
386,40.5; Steph. B. s.v.\ Leake, Aort/iem OVcece, 
vol. iii. p. 275.) 

AEGAE in Asia, 1. (Alya'i, Al‘ya7ai, A'Ljeaii Eth. 
Alycuos, AiyedT7]s-, Ayas Kala, or Kalassqf), atoum 
on the coast of Cilicia, on the north side of the h.ay 
of Issus. It is now separated from the outlet of the 
Pyramus (lyhoon') by a long narrow aestuaiy called 
Ayas Bay. In Strabo’.s time (p. 676) it was a 
small city with a port. (Comp. Luean, iii. 227.) 
Aegiie was a Greek toum, but the origin of it is 
unknown. A Greek inscription of the Koinan period 
lias Iwen discovered there (Beaufort, Ka>'a)7m7ita, 
p. 299); and under the Human dominion it was 
a place of some importance. Tacitus calls it Acgcae 
(rijiii. xiii. 8.) 

2. (Ai7ai: /i77i.At7a7or,At7aiei5s),anAeoli.an city 
(Herod, i. 149). a little distance from the coast of 
My.ria, and in tho neighbourhood of Cinne anti 
Ttnnnns. It is ineiitiuned by Xenojihon {Ilelkn. 
jv. R. § 5) under the name Alye7s, wliicli Schneitler 
has altered into Ar/at. It suffered from the great 
eartlujnuke, which in the time of Tiberius (a. i>. 
17) cle.'-i)]at(‘d 12 of the cities of Asia. (Tticit. 
Ann. ii. 47.) [G. L.] 

AEGAEAE. [Aeoiak.] 

AEtlAEUil MAIiE (rh AlycAoy vfXayos, 
Ilerotl. iv. 8.5 ; Aesch. A gam. 659 ; Strab. passim; or 
.simply rh Aiyaiov, Herod, vii. 55 ; 6 Alycuos: 
Aayns, Herod, ii. 97), the pint of the MediteiTanean 
now called the Aixhipdntjo, and liy the Turks the 
WMta Sta. to di-stinguish it from the Black Sea. It 
was biamded on the N. by Macedonia and Thrace, 
on the, W. by Greece and on the E. by Asia Minor. 
At its KE. corner it was connected witli the Pro- 
2Jouti» by the Hellespont. [IlEimESPOXTUS.] Its 
extent was differently estimated by the ancient 
writers; but tho name was generally applied to the 
whole sea as far S. as the islands of Crete and 
BhtKies. Its name was variously derived by the an- 
cient gnarnmariaus, either from the town of Aegae 
in Euboea; or from Aegeus, the father of Theseus, 
who threiw hin^^elf into it; or from Aegaea, tho 
(jupcn of the Amar.ons, who perished tliere; or from 
Aegaeon, who was represented a.s a marine go«l living 
in the sea; or, lastly, from alyls, a squall, on account 
of its stonns. Its real etymology is uncertain. Its 
mmgab'on was dangerous to ancient navigators on,' 
account of its numerous islands auH rocks, which 
occasion eddies of wind and a confused sea, and also 
on account of the Etesian or northerly winds, whidh 
blow with great fuiy, espiecially about the equinoxes. 
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To the stonns of the Aegaean the poets frequently 
allude. Thus Horace (Cann. ii. 16): Otium divos 
rogat in pat&iti prernus Aegaeo; aud Virgil (Men. 
xii. 365): Ac velut EdoniBoreaa cimspiritus alto 
insonat Aegaeo. The Aegaean contamed numerous 

i.sland.s. Of these tho most numerous were in the 
southern part of the sea ; they were divided into 
two principal groups, the Cyclades, lying off the 
coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus, and the Sporades, 
lying along the coasts of Caria aud Ionia. [Cy- 
clades; fii’OHADES.] In the northern part of the 
sea were the Larger islands of Euboea, I'hasos and 
Sarnothrace, and off the coast of Asia those of 8amos, 
Cluosand Lesbos. 

The Aegaean sea ViCls divided into: 1. Make 
Tiiuacium (d QptpKws TToVros, Horn. 11. xxiii, 230; 
orb are'Aayos, Herod, vii. 176; comp. Soph. 

Oed. R. 197), the northem part of the Aegaean, 
washing the shores of TJirace .and Macedonia, and 
extending iis far S. as the norlhern coiist of the island 
of Euboea. 

2. MAiui Myetoum (Hot. Carm. i. 1. 14; ah 
islnpawov -ireAayos), the part of the Aegae.an S. of 

I -Euboea, Attica and Argolis, wliich derived its name 
from the .small island hlyrtus, though others suppose 
i it to come from Myrtilus, whom Felops threw into 
I this sea, or from die maiden Myrto. Pliny (iv. 11, 
.s. 18) makes the Myrtoan sea a part of the Aegaean; 
but Strabo (pp. 124, 323) di.stinguisbes between 
the two, representing the Aegaean as tenniuating 
at the promontory Suniiun in Attica. 

3. Mare Ic.utirai (Hor. Carm.i. 1, 15; '1/cdpios 
TfdvTos, Horn. 11, ii. 145; 'iKdpiov ‘ireKayas, Herod, 
vi. 95), the SE. part of the Aegaean along the coasts 
of Caria and Ionia, which derived its name from the 
island of Ic.aria, though according to tradition it was 
so called from Icarus, the son of Daedalus, having 
fallen into it. 

4. Maee Creticum (rh KpgaiKhv viKayoSf 
Thuc.iv. 53), the most southerly part of the Aegaean, 
N. of the island of Crete. Strabo (Z, c.), however, 
makes this sea, as well as the Myrtoan and Icarian, 
distinct from the Aegaean. 

AEGA'LEOS (AiyciAews, Herod, riii, 90 ; ah 
AiydKsiav opas, Thuc. ii. 19 : Skarmcm.ga,'), a range 
of mountains in Attica, lying betweien tlie plains of 
Athens andElcusis, from which Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Siilamis. (Herod. Z.c.) It ended in a promon- 
tory, calledAMi’HiALE (’A/t^iaATj), opposite Salamis, 
from which it was distant only two stadia according 
to Strabo (p. 39.5). The soutliem part of tliis range 
near the coast was called Corydalrs or Cory- 
DALLU.s (KopuSahds, KopvSoAXds) from a deinus of 
this name (Btrab. L cl), and another part, through 
which tliere is a pass from the plain of Athens into 
that of Eleusis, was named Poeuilum (noiKiAorq 
Pans. i. 37. § 7.) (Leake, Lemi of Attica, p. 2, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES I'NSULAE, the name given to a 
group of throe, small islands, lying off the western 
estmiffty of Sicily, nearly opposite to Drepanum and 
Lilyba0um. The name is supposed to be derived 
from tho Omk AtydSw, tbe “ Goat islands;” but 
, tfe form is not found in any Greek author, and tho 
i Latin writers have universally Aegates. SIlius Ita- 
licua also (L 61) makes the second syllable long. 
l.'.The westernmost of the three, wiiicb is .lEtimt 
ahotff 22 -G, miles from the coast of Sicily, was called 
H*ERA (T^pd urjeros, Ptol. Polib. Dio.t.); but at .a 
i later period obtained tlif name of Mariti.ma. from 
j its lying out tc- sea (I Liu. Maiit. p. 492), and 
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is still called Maretimo. 2, The southemmost and 
iiciu-est to Lilybaeum, is called, botli by Ptolemy and 
Pliny, Aegusa {klyovatC ) ; but the latter erroneously 
confounds it with Aethusa. It is the largest of the 
three, on which account its name was sometimes 
extended to the whole group («i KoAavfievat Alyov- 
aat, Pol. i. 44) ; it is now called Favignnna, and 
has a considerable population. 3. The northcni- 
inost and smallest of the group, nearly opposite to 
Drepamim, is ciilled by I'tolemy Ihioitn.vsTiA 
(^DjiSavTla), but is probably tJie maa iritli the 
IJucraNA of Pliny, a name erroneonsly sii])p(}scd by 
Steili. B. V. Bouicivm) to be that of a dig of 
.Sicily. It is now called Lca'amo. (Ptul. iii. 4. § 
17; Plin. iii.R.s. 14; Smylb’.s .SVof7y,pp.244 — 247.) 

These islands derive an historical celebrity froiu 
the great naval victory obtained by C. Latatius 
Catulns over the Carthaginians in b, c. 241, wliich 
put an end to tin; First Ibinic War. Ilaiuio, the 
Carthaginian admiral, hatl previous to the battle 
taken up his station at the island of IJiera, and 
endeavoured to f.ake advantage of a fair wind to run 
straight in to Drepanum, in order to relieve the 
army of Hanuloar Barca, then blocluwlcd on Mount 
Erys; but he was intercepted by Catulus, and conr- 
pelled to engage on disadvantageous terms. The 
consequence was the complete defeat of the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, of which 50 ships were sunk, and 70 
taken by the enemy, witli nearly 10,000 prisonens. 
(Pol. I. 60, 01; Diod. xxiv. Esc. H. p. 509; Liv. 
Epifc. xi.x.; Oros. iv. 10; Flor. ii. 1 ; Eutrop. ii, 27 ; 
Cora. Nep. Bamilo. 1 ; Mela, ii. 7 ; Sil. Ital. i. 61 .) 

The island of Aegusa has been supposed by many 
writers to be the one described by Homer in the 
Odyssey (is. 116) as Ijdng opirosite to the land of 
the Cyclope.s, and abounrling in vrild goats. But all 
such attempts to identify the Iocalitic.s described in 
the wanderings of Ulysses may be safely dismissed 
as untenable. [E. H. B.] 

AEGEIEA (Aiyetpai Eth. Aiyeipdrijs^ loin. 
Aiyeipans'), a town of Achaia, and one of tire 12 
Achaean cities, situated between Aegae and Pellenc, 
is described by Polybims as opjrosito Mount Pariras- 
sus, situated upon hills strong and diflicult of a]r~ 
proach, .seven stadia from the .sea, and ire.'ir a river. 
This river w.as probably the Crias, whicii flowed 
into the sea, a little to the W. of the trrwii. Ats , 
cording to Paiisanm the upjKfr city w.is 12 sfadm . 
from its jwt, and 72 stadia from the orach* of 
Herrick'S Buraiems. (Herod, i. 146 ; Strab. viri. p, 
386; Pol. ii. 41, iv. 57; Paris, vii. 26. § 1; Plirt. 
iv. 6.) PaiLsanitts (1. c.) relates that Acgcira wcu- 
piecl the site of the Ilomei-ic Hypekesia ('Tirepijirrij, 
iZ.ii.073,xv.2,}4; Strab. p.38.3: Ei/t/Tjreptifftetis), 
and that it eh.'mged its name during tire occuprition 
of the country by the loirians. He adds that the 
ancient name still arntinued in use. Hence we find 
tlrat Icarus of Hyperesia was firockiimcd victor in 
tho 23rd 0]ynr|aad. (Fans. iv. 15. § 1.) On the 
decay of the netghbouiing town of Aegae Us iiiiiab- 
itanh) were transferred to Ae^eira. (Strab. p. 386.) 
In tho first year of the {^ial w-ar (is. c. 220) 
Aegeira was surprised by a party of Aetolians, who 
had set sail from the opposite town of Oeaulheia hr 
Locris, but w'cre driven out by the Aegiratans after 
they had obtained possession of the place. (Pol. iv. 
57, 58.) The most important of the public build- 
rng,s of Aegeira was a temple of Zens. It jaino cao- 
lained a very ancierrt temple of Apollo, and tenpleR 
of Arlemis, of Aphrodite Urama, who wae tforshipped 
in the town above all other (trinities, apetd of the 
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Syrkn goddess. (PaU". vH. 26.) The fiori of Ar-yr-Jr.i 
Leake jjhfM at ilB/nv/ Litbirh. i. the iShick 
Hocks, to the left of whiclr, tbf .-unimit of a bin. 
arc some vestige.s of an .'in"ie!it city, wbli'li r'.m^t, 
have bs'cii Aegi-int, At the. d Jfi .sta'iia 

from Aogiira, llrrougli the m..uniai;>. tlii-t- -aa- 
fortress called J*in.) f.ni: ('‘hcvAioi. n ir A 
aLoimding in .'.j.riiig-- ofnat'-r. (I'a’i-. vii. nfi. g ID; 
Leake. J/ono. vo!. iii. o. .‘tis7. .■■e!|.) 

AKGKlliU.S. [■Ai.ormu.-.s.v.j 
AEGIAE or AKG.IKAK (AiSmr. Pan - iii. 2], 
§ 5 ; Atyaiat, ,'^trab, p. ;ui4 ; Liiinii ). a i <i. a 
eonia, at the dktanci; cj 3D stadia ifoni Gytbii;:s;. 
.supijused to be the .s.-unc as the Honji ric A'!',ci.ic, 
(Aityeiai, IL ii. 5B.‘{; comp. .N.'pir. JS. .>■. r.) It 

jHr.ss-i*ss(>d a temple ar.d lake of Xi'i.tnt.e. f; i., 

placed by the French Cotmi.i"io'.i ..t .s.' cali.-il 

tVmn an c.\ten^iv^‘ rnar-d in tiif v.dhy of lie' e.S'tcni 
brancit of the river (i.ctkc, Itlgim- 

nesima, p. 1 70.) 

AEGIAI JC! A, AEtilAPr.^. [A«- n j 
AK'GIHA, a luwn of Istria. nsLUti'-ned i-nly ly 
Pliny iii. 15). .s. 2.')X wiri.-h apj^m'.' to "have 
been ill his lime a pi !<;.• of little riujK>rtai;cc; but 
from an iuscrijitiot! cited by riuvcrbsi p. 21D) 
it appsirs that it wa.s rei'tored by liu; cmpTi.r 
Justin 11. who iH'M.mcd on it the name of Jrsn*- 
noi‘Oi,i.s. This inscription is pr'r.Ha'vcd at Capa 
(TJstriu, now a considcrabl" town, .^ifmdcd on a 
.sm.all i.skind joined to the mairtland by a cniissnuiy , 
which .apjX'.ai’.s to liavo Ih-cii tcrinrd Ai-.r.jrti,s J.v- 
SUE-V, and w;w prohablv the site of the Ae^rid t .f 
Pliny. ’ [F. It, B.j 

AE'GILA (va AfyiAa), a town of Inu-oitia with 
a temple of Demetcr, of uncertain site, but pj.jccd 
by Leake on the gulf of SkuiarL (Pans. iv. 17. § I ; 
Leake, Morea, vol. i, p. 278.) 

AEGl'LIA (AiyAla). 1. Or Akgiu'.s (jjf Af- 
yrAos, Theocr. i, 147: Et-h. AlytArsJf), it dcnin'- in 
Attica Irelonging to the tribe Amrifc!ri.‘',,'-:tna!cd nn ihe 
wiistern coast between Laiiiptva and Sphejtu.s. It 
was celebrated for its ik'.*. (.AtyiAioiS 
Athen. p. 652, ci. ; Thcocr. /, c.) It i.s jikrccd by 
Leake .at Tzuriln, the .site of u rni.ed villa.jc .m the 
.shore, at the foot of Mr. Llymli,), fSlraii. p. 3'Jh ; 
Harpocrat., Stepli. H. .v. r. I'l.eaki', Ihmh p. 61.) 

2. Or Ai:Gn,i;iA (AtyiAera), a .■'iti.'di i.daii.i off 
the western coast t,f Enb-'K*;!, and near the tov.’n of 
I Klyra, to whicli it licbmgcd, Ib-n' the perriau- j.-ft 
'tire captive Lretriio-, before thiy cros-ed >A>'r hi 
M.arathim, H. c. 49t). ('Het-.J. %L lul. 107.) 

Of Ait.ila (tfyrAa, t'trkc»fbj)> a '•U'all 
island between (\ them uiK r-ti. (il!it.f/to« 31; 
Steph. B. s. i*. ; Plin. iv. 12. US.) 

AEGlLira [iTu.u.Y.j 
AEGlMU'itU.S (Aiqi^sopos ; Eohnuemr t.r 
Zemhm), a lofty Fluid. Mirruiui.b d by dm-U'OH 
dills, off the count of Atiic.r, at file ocostli of the 
gnlph <3f C:irth!igc. (Idv. ea.\, 24 ; Nmb. pp. 123. 
277,834.) Pliny calk it Acirioi'-ri Arae (v. 7); 
and there i.s no doubt that it is tiro .-amc a.s the Arau 
of VirgiKHem i, 108). [P. S.j 

AEGFHA (Afyim; /-‘t/i, Alyivrrrsjy, Aegincm, 
Aoghieniji.s, fern. A/yidlrur; Mr/;. Aiytram, Ai^it'J}- 
Ttrcdr, Acgincticus ; Egiimei),m\ Fhmd in the Faroaic 
gulf, KiuTotuidcd bv Anica, Mcgark, and Fpsthuiriis, 
from each of which it was dlsiaiit ak.rsl iOD .stadia. 
(Stmb, p. 37 5) it contaius- alx/tu 4 1 .square English 
miles, awl i,s said by Strabo (/, cr.) to }m' 180 stadia 
in circuirticrcnce. In siiape it is an irregular triaugW, 
Its western half coii-slsts of a plaUr, wbich, though 
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stony, as well cultivated witli com, but tbe remainder 
of the island is mountainous and tmproductive. A 
inagniieent conical hill now called Mt SL Elias, or 
Oros lopos, i. c. the mountain), occupies the whole 
of the southern part of the island, and is the most 
remarkable ; among the nateal features of Aegina. " 
There is another mountain, much inferior in size, on 
tlie iiortli-easteni side. It is surrounded by nume- 
rous rocks and shallows, which render it difficult and 
hazardous of approach, as Pausanias (ii. 29. § 6) 
has correctly ohseiwed. 

Notwithstanding its small extent Aegina was one 
of the most celebrated islands in Greece, both in the 
mythical and historical period. It is said to have 
been originally called Ocnone or Oenopia, and to have 
received the name of Aegina frona Aegina, the 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, who was carried to 
the island by Zens, and there bore him a son Aeaens. 

It was further related that at this time Aegina was 
uninhabited, and that Zeus changed the ants Quip- 
p.'pices') of the island into men, the Mynniclones, over 
whom Aeaens ruled (Paus.ii.29. §2.; Apollod.iii.l2. 

§ 6 ; Ov. Met. vii. 472, seip) Some modern writers 
suppose that this legend contains a mythical account 
of the colonization of the island, and that the latter 
received colonists from Phlius on the Asopus and 
from Phthia in Thessaly, the seat of the Myrmidons. 
Aeacus was regiu-ded as the tutelary deity of Aegina, 
brrt his sons abandoned the island, Telamon going 
to Salamis, and Pelerrs to Phthia. All that we can 
safely infer from these legends is that the original 
irrhabitarrts of Aegina were Achaeurrs. It was after- 
wards taken jrossession of by Dorians from Epidaurus, 
who introduced irrto the island the Doric customs 
and dialect. (Herod, viit. 46 ; Paus. ii. 29. § 5.) 
Together with Eiridaunrs and other cities on the 
mainland it became subject to Pheidon, tyrant of 
Argos, about b. c. 748. It is usually stated on the 
authority of Eiihonts (Strab. p. 376), that silver 
numey was first corned in Aegina by ITicidon, and we 
know that the name of Aeginetan was given to oire 
of the two scales of weights and measitres current 
throughout Greece, the other being the Errboic. 
Thci-e seems, however, good reason for helievhrg with 
Jlr. Grote th:tt what Plieidon did was done in Argos 
and liowhere else ; and that the name of Aeginetan 
was given to his coinage and scale, not from the 
place where they first origiimted, brrt from the 
]it;opIe whose commercial activity tended to make 
tiiem most generally known, (Grote, Hist of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 432.) At an early irciiod Aegina became 
;i }ilace ol’great commercial inijwrtance, and gradually 
airjuired a jdrwciful navy. As early as b. c. 563, in 
tlie reitm of Ama>is, the Aegiiietans established a 
Ihoting for Its merehuntw at Naucratis itr Egypt, and 
thereercetedatempieof Zeits. (Herod.ii. 178.) WTGi ! 
the increase of jxivrer caiire the desire of jxjlitieal ! 
indcpfonlence ; mid they rononneed the authority of j 
the, Epidaurians, to whom they had hitherto been , 
subjoer. (Herod, v. 83.) So powerful did they be- 
come that about the year .500 they held the empire 
of the .sea. According to tlie testimony of Aristotle 
(Athea. p. 272), the bland contained 470,000 
.slaves ; hut this number is quite incredible, although 
we may .admit that Aegina contained a great popru- 
kiion. At the time of their prosperity the Aegine- 
tans founded v.arious colonies, such as Cydcaiia in 
Crete, and another in Umbria. (Strab, p, 376.) Tbe , 
government w'as in the hands of an aristomicy. Its , 
citizeii-s became wealthy by commerce, and gave great 
encouragement to the arts. In fact, for Die half 
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century before the Persian wars and for a few years 
afterwards, Aegina was the chief seat of Greek art, 
and gave its name to a school, the most eminent 
artists of which were Gallon, Anaxagoras, Glaucias, 
Simon, and Onatas, of whom an account is given in 
ths lHct. of Biogr. 

The Aeginetans were at the height of their power 
when the Thebans applied to them for aid in their war 
against the Athenians about b. c. 505. Their request 
was readily granted, since there had been an an- 
cient feud between tlie Aeginetans and Athenians. 
The Aeginetans sent their powerful fleet to ravage 
the coast of Atticaj and did great damage to the 
latter country, since the Athenians had not yet any 
fleet to resist them. This war was continued with 
.some iuteiTuptioiis down to the invasion of Greece by 
Xei-xes. (Herod.v.81,seq., vi. 86,seq.; Thuc.i.41.) 
The Aeginetans fought with 30 ships at the battle 
of Sahamis (b. c. 480), and were admitted to have 
distinguished themselves above all the other Greeks 
by their bravery. (Herod, viii. 46, 93.) From this 
time their power declined. In 460 the Athenians 
defeated them in a great naval battle, and laid 
.siege to their iirincipal town, wliich after a long de- 
fence suiTcndered in 456, TTie Aegmetans now 
became a part of the Athenian empire, and were 
compelled to destroy their walls, deliver up their ships 
of war, and pay an annual tribute. (Thuc, i. 105. 

1 08.) This humiliation of their ancient enemies did 
not, however, satisfy the Athenians, who feared the 
proximity of such discontented subjects. Pericles 
was accustomed to call Aegina the eye-sore of the ■ 
, Peiraeus (j) K-i\nr) too TlapaUas, Aiist. Rliet. iii. 

I 10.; comp. Cic. de Off. iii. 11); and acooiflingly oa 
i the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war in 431, 
the Athenians expelled the whole population from 
the island, and filled their place with Athenian 
settlers. The expelled inhabitants were settled by the 
Lacedaemonians at Thyrea. They were subsequently 
collected by Lysander after tbe battle of Aegos- 
potami (404), and restored to their own country, but 
they never recovered their former .state of prosperity. 
(Thuc. ii. 27 ; Pint. Per. 34 ; Xen. Hell ii. 2. § 9; 
Strab. p. 375.) Sulpicius, in his celebrated letter to 
Cicero, enumerates Aegina among the examples of 
fallen greatness (ad Fam. iv. 5). 

TTie chief town in the island was also called 
Aegina, and was situated on the north-western side, 
A description of the pmblic buildings of the city is 
given by Pausanias (ii. 29, 30). Of these the most 
important was the Aeaceiuin (AldKeior), or shrine of 
Aeacus, a quadrangular inclosure built of white 
marble, in the most conspicuous part of the city. 
There was a theatre near the shore as large as that 
of Epidaurus, behind it a stadium, and likewise nu- 
merous temples. The city contained two harbours: 
the principal one was near the temple of Aiihrodite; 
the other, called the secret harbour, was near the 
theatre. The site of the ancient city is marked by 
numerous remains, though consisting for the most 
part only of foundations of walls and scattered blocks 
of stone. Neai* the shore are two Doric columns of 
the most elegant form. To the S. of these columns 
is an oval port, sheltered by two ancient moles, which 
leave only a nan-ow passage in the middle, between 
the remains of towers, which stood on dtliet side of 
the entrance. la the same direction we find another 
ov:d port,' twice as large as the former, the entrance 
of ‘which is protected in the .same mmmer by aiicienfc 
walls or moles, 16 or 20 feet thick. The latter of 
these ports serais to have been the large harbour, 

i> 
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and fhe former the secret harbour, mentioned by 
Pausanias. The walLs of the city are still traced 
through their whede extent on the land side. They 
ivere "about 10 feet thick, and constnreted with 
towers at intervals not always erjuid. There appear 
to have been three principal euti'ances. 

On the hill in the north-eastern extremity of the 
island are the remains of a inagmlicent. temple of the 
Doric order’, many of the colnmns of which ju-c still 



standing. It stood near the sea in a .sequestered and 
lonely spot, commanding a view of the Athenian 
coast and of the acropolis at Athens, The beautiful 
sculptures, which occupietl the tympana of the pedi- 
ment, were discovered in 1811, buried under the ruins 
of the temple. They are now preserved at Munich, 
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and there are casts from ti\f-m in tiie iinti-li Jbeetmi, 
The .subject of the ea-teni ^n-dine !ii to {u; 

the exju'dition of the Aeatidac or lierw* 

against Troy under the S'uidm.s-'^ cf Atb-iri: timt of 
the western proiiably jvprc'-ui..5 xhe of ti,- 

fJrctte and Trijaus over ti;e i 'iy < •" i’envi-!'.'. 'j'iil 
comparativrly a Jaie lA-ri-.d it »;(• i .i-j-i i li- ■: 
this fcijijde was th::t of Z>-,w iii.i', wLi. h 

Acaens was said to li.uv liclbsit* d ; < ti i- ;.ou. 
(Pans. it. 3U. 3, 4.) I’.ui in Ibxr. ki d, i . 

in Ids Work on the iciiiplf’ of I'liicalia. .■'ViUf-l the 
ht’potlie.-ii.s, that the umspli*, of wliii-ls ^v.. 1,;,’.,. },(, s, 
sjieaking, was in ri-ality tin- tomple of Ail.-na, no n- 
tioMi'd by Hefixlotus (ili. and that the i ; 

Zeus Paiiiiviiei!in,s was shiuinM < n tlo- ioiiy ni'uijit.iiu 
in the t>. of the L-laiid. (Stneki il> -rg. //- r Jp. 
temjx I r« iiafisne in Aiu'wlu'n. pom. ) 'i trl^ 
opinion has been adopted by opM-rai (ieiia.m aritts-., 
and ako by lb*. 'WArii'Worlii, but isa.* be. n aidy 
combated by J.cakf. It WouU iVi-,iiirc snoiv j-jwoft 
than our Umiti will allow to enter into this fomro- 
versy; and we mii.-t iherefirc c-./i’.eut ov.r.'ohe, with 
rcfiTi’ing our reader.^, who wj-li f-r >.n 

the subject, to tile work-, of Wor.l'Wonh and Leake 
quoted at the end of this .-irtii-ie. Tliis irnqdo was 
probably erevteii in the ei.sth century n. t'.. and aj)- 
piarently k-fore n. c. .'.nice 'ac breve already 
seen that about this time tJic Ae.dnctan.s built at 
Xaucratis a temple to Zeus, whieh 've may rerc-i-nubly 
conclude was in imitutiou of the great temple in their 
own island. 



In the interior of the island was a town ealM 
Oe.v (Oirj), at the di.stanee of 20 stadia from the 
city of Aegina. It contained statues of Damk and 
Aiixesia. (Herod, v. 83; Pans. ii. 30. § 4.) The 
position of Oea has not yet been determined, but its 
name suggests a connection with Oenons, the an- 
cient name of tiie island. Hence it has been conjec- 
tured that it was originally the chief pkce of the 
island, wlieu safety required aa inland sdtoatioft for 


tho capital, and when the cfrtii.’'ticn,‘c and n'!v;fl {Sfiwcr 
which drew iXfpulatims m tifc muntiim .-.iJc Jj.ad rmt 
yet commenced. Ontbtv sujqio-.itii !,• Leake .«!spj.r«ms 
that Oea (M'cupiui the .-,ite irf hib'i-Khan^ which 
ha.s been the capital in mmlert) tiuics nbeneverKitety 
has reqnirwl an inland .sititatiou, (iit. 3<if. 

g 3) nreritions ii temple of Apluw-a, hitUiUed mi the 
rohul to the tenipb; of Zmis Pfinhelletuus. The 
Ileraclcmn, or temple of Ilereuies, and Tripyrgk 
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(Tpnrvpyla.), apparently a mountain, at the distance 
of 17 stadia from the former, are hoth mentioned by 
Xcainphnn (Bell v. 1. § 10), but their position is 
uncertain. (Dodwell, Tour throurjh Greece, vol. i. 
]i. o.oS, seq.; Leake, i/orat, vol. ii, p. 431, seq., 
I‘diipun'imiaca, p. 270, .seq.; Wordsworth, Athens 
and A ttku, p. 2G2, seq. ; Bohlaye, Recherches Geo-^ 
<iriqihifpies, p. G4; Pi-oke.sch, Jjenhwurdujkeiim, 
vol. ii. ]). 460, seq.; Mtx'der, Aegimtieoruni Liher, 
Berol. 1817.) 



COINS OF AEGINA. 

AEGI'NIUM (Alylmov: Eth. Aiyineis, Aegini- 
ensis : Star/us), a town of the Tjnriphaei in Thessaly, 
is de.serihed by Livy as a place of great strength and 
nearly impregnable (Liv. xxxii. 1,6). It is frequently 
mentioned in the Homan wars in Greece. It wiis 
given up to plunder by L. Aemilius Panlus for 
having refused to o];jen its gates after the battle of 
Pydnu. It was here that Caesar in his march fi-om 
Apollonia efl'ucied a junction with Domitins. It 
ocfiiiaed the site of the naxlern Stagns, a to^ra at a 
short distance from, the Peiieus. At this qilace 
Ltake found an inscription, in which Acgmiiun is 
lucutioiieJ. Its .sitiuition, fortified on two sides by 
l)ciq)cndicuhir rocks, accru-ds with Lhy’s account of 
it.s position. (Srnih. 327 ; Liv. xxxii. 15, xxxvi. 
i;5, xliv. 4G, xlv. 27; Gacs. B. G. iii. 79; Leake, 
Nurth rn Greece, vol. i. p. 421, seq.) 

A !■:< IIPLAXCTUS. [Megaum,] 

AEGIIi’OLS.S.k (AlyipSttycfa), a city which 
Herodotus (i. 149) enumeratc.s among the 11 cities 
of jtc.dls; hut nothiag is known of it. Forbiger 
('iiiiji-(;lnn>.s that the h).-,toriuu may mean Aegeirus 
(A'iyfwoi), in the island of Le.sho.s. [G. L.] 

AF.ilJ.S^US or AKGYPSUS (Atyteraos, Hierocl. 
p. G.37; Alymrov, Procop. 4, 7; Aegypsus, Ov.), a 
to«-n in Mocsia, near the mouth of tho Danube. It 
is meuiioiuai by Ovid as having been taken from 
the khig of Thrace, at tliat time utider the pro- 
tection of Home, by a .sudden incursion of tho Getae, 
and rceovereti by Vi(elliu.s, who was in command of 
a lioman aniiy in that quarter. Ovdd celebrates 
the valour displuvr-d by his friend Vestalis upon the 
occasion. (Eg. ex Foido. i. 8. 13, iY.7.21.) [H.W.I 

AEGITllAljLlhS (AtyldoXAoj, Died,; AiyP 
flaXov, Zonar. : AlyWapos, I’toi.) a promontaty on 
the W. coast of Bicily, near Lilybaeum, which wxis , 
fx;(;apicd and fortified by tlic Homan consul L. Junius 
during the First Puai<5 War (n. o. 24-9), with ft' 
view to support the operations against lilybaemn, 
but was reeov'cred by tbe Cartbaginiau general Gar- 
tbalo, and ocetijiied with a strong garri,son, Diodoru$ 
tells us it w'us called in his time Acei^luji, but it 


is evidently tho same witii the AtVeapos Sicpa of 
Ptolemy, which he places between Drepunum .mid 
Lilybaeum; and is probably the headland now called 
Capo S. Teodoro, which is immedi.utely opposite to 
the island oiJBurrom. (DM. xxiv. Exc. PI. p. .50; 
Zonar, viii. 15: Ptol. iii. 4. § 4; CluYer, Skil 
p. 248.) ' [E. H. B.] 

AEGI'THIM (Alymov'), a town in Aetolia Epic- 
tetus, on the borders of Locri.s, situated in the midst 
of mountains, about 80 stadia from the sea. Here 
Demosthenes was defeated by the Aetolmns, b.c. 426. 
Leake places it near FaywAom, where ho found 
the remains of an ancient city. (Thuc. iii. 97 ; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 617.) 

AE'GnJlI (Aiyiov, Aiyeiov, Athen. p. 606 ; 
Eth. Aiyieis, Aegiensis: Vostitsa), a town of 
Achaia, and one of the 12 Achaean cities, was 
sitmated upon the coast W. of the liver Selinns, 
30 stadia from Rhypae, and 40 .stadia from Helicc. 
It stood between two promontories in the comer of a 
bay, which formed the best harbour in Achaia next 
to that of Ihatrao. It is .said to have been fonned 
out of an imion of 7 or 8 villages. It i,s mentioned 
in tbcHomeiic catalogue; and, after the destruction 
of the neighbouring city of Hclioe by an eaith- 
quake, in b. c. 373 [Helice], it obtained the 
territory of the latter, and thus became the chief 
city of Achaia. From this time Aeginm was 
chosen as the place of meeting for the League, and 
it retiiined this distinction, on the revival of tlie 
League, till Philopoemen carried a law that the 
meeting might be held in any of tlie towns of the 
confederacy. Even imder the Homan empire tho 
Aehaeans were allowed to keep up the form of 
their periodical meetings at Aegium, just as tlie 
Amphictyons were permitted to meet at Ther- 
mopykie and Delphi. (Pans. vii. 24. § 4.) The 
meetings were held in a grove near the sea, called 
JTomaggrium, or Boniarium, sacred to Zeus Ho- 
magyrius or Homarins ('Ogayipiov, 'Oftdpioy, in 
Strab. pp. 385, 387, 'Opdpiov should be read in- 
stead of 'Apvdpiov and Aivdpwv), Close to this 
grove was a temple of Demeter Panehaea. Tho 
wmrds TIomagyrium, “ jia.sembly,” and Bomarium, 
“ union,” * havm reference to those meetings, though 
in later times they were explained as indicating the 
spot where Agamemnon assembled the Grecian 
chieftains before the Trojan War, There were 
Severn! other temples and public builclhigs at 
Aegium, of which an account is given by Pausa- 
nias, (Horn. B, ii. 574; Herod, i 145; Pol. ii. 
41, v. 93; Strab. pp. 337, 885, .seq.; Paus. vii. 
23, 24; Liv. xxxviii. SO; Idin. iv. 6.) Vosiitza, 
wliich occupies the site of the ancient Aegium, is 
a place of some importance. It derives its name 
from the gardens by which it is surrounded (from 
Bocrrdvi, garden). It stands on a hill, 
terminating towaads the sea in a cliff about 50 feet 
high. There is a remarkable opening in the cliff, 
originally perhaps artificial, which leads from the 
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■ *■ Kespecting these words, see Wcldrer, Epische 
Cydhis, p. 128. 
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town to tho ordinaiT place of embarkation. A 
great part of the town was destroyed by an eartli- 
qualce in 1819, of which an account is giren niidcr 
Heltce. The principal Tomains of the ancient 
tovn have been lately discovered on a hill to the E. 
of Vostitza. There are also several fi-agments of 
architecture and sculpture, inserted in the walls of 
the houses at Vostitza. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 
185, seq.; Curtins, Pe?(»/jio»ncsos, vol. i. p. 459, 
seq.) 

f ‘rjSvIl AEGOSPO'TAMI (Ai^br woTa.aof, Aegos fln- 

«; men. Pomp. Mel. ii. 2; Plin. ii. 59: Eth. Aiyoir- 

h voTa/j.lr^s'), i. e, the Goat-Kiver, a streiim in the 

Cher.sonesus, wdth, at one time, a town of the same 
name upon it. It was here that the femons defeat 
of the Athenii,ui fleet by Lysander took place, b. c. 
405, which put a cliBc to the Pelopnnesian war. 
There seems, homwer, to b.ave been no town there 
at this time, for it is mentioned as a great cirar m 
the part of the Athenian generals, that they re- 
rriained at a station where they had no town at hand 
to supply a market for provisions. (Pint. Me, 36; 
Diod. siii. 105; Strab. p. 287; comp. G rote, Hist, 
of fA-eece, vol. viii. p. 293.) In later times there 
must have been a town there, as the geographers 
especially mention it (Steph. Byz. s. n.), and there 
■ s of it extant. [H. W.] 
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AEGO'STHENA (t^ Aiyoedfva: Eth, Alyo- 
ffQeplri]s : Gkermarw), a, town in JVIegaris, on the 
Alcyonhm or Corinthian gnlf, at the foot of Mount 
Cithaermi, and on the borders of Boeotia. It jios- 
Bes.sed a temple of the seer Mehun])iis. lictween 
Aegostliena and Creusi.s, the jrort-towa of Bocotia, 
there was no passage along the .‘•here e.vcf-pt a patli 
on the mountain’s side. Tlie Lacedawnonians tinder 
Cleoinbrotu.s, in marching fromCrcusis to Aegorthena 
along this road in the winter of n. c. 379—378, were 
overttiken by a violent tempest ; and such was the 
force of the wind, that the shields of the soldiers 
were wrested from their hands, .ami many of the asses 
that carried the burthens were blown ov-er the pre- 
cipices into the sea. It was by this n>ad that the 
Lacedaemonians retreated after their defeat at Leur- 
tra in 37 1. There was a, sweet wine grown at Ae- 
gosthena. (Pans, i, 44. § 4, .^eq. ; Xon. Ildl. v. 4. 
§§ 16—18, vL 4. §§ 25—26 ; Athon. p. 440.; 
Steph. B. «. r,; Leake, A'ort/tern Greece, vol. ii. p, 
405.) 

AEGIJ'SA. [Aegates.] 

AEGYPSUS. [Aegissks.] 

AEGYPTUS (t) Atyvrros ; Eth. Alyvirrios, 
Aegvqttius). I. Names and boundaries of Effifpt. 
Egypt, properly so called, is that portion of the 
valley of the Nile which lies between Jat. 24° 3’ 
and lat. .31° 37' N., or between the iskncLs of 
Philae .md Elephantine, and the Msditerninean Sea. 
In the language of the earliest inhabitants it was 
entitled Che Jit, or the Bkck Earth; .by tlte He- 
bnwa it was called Mizmaek; by the Arabians 
Mksk (comp. Mea-rpn, Joseph. Aidiq, L 1) ; by ' 
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the Greeks ?; AiyvTrros; arid l.y th'* (''ups- Er- 
KEBIT, or iiumdat'-d land, 'ib--' b''iiji<i;irie.' of 
Egypt have ju all .'igi's lirt-;; n-arly li.f . ame, — 
to the S., Actliiopia: fo th‘; £.. ‘Je; And-bn Gulf, 
the Stony Arabia, lunm.aea. m.d ila- - anic.v. -n-;-;; 
frontier of Pale'tine; U‘ tli' X,. :h- .'!■ II:.-;,’'.';! ■ i,. 
Sea; and to the W.. th" Liby'.u lU-,:-:. fl-mar 
(<W. iv. 477) ealis the Nile h-'-lf d Af'/iorTov; uer 
is the apiit'llation mbapplii-.i, Eia' th- \‘.sH y if 
Egypt is cnqiliatb-ally tls" “ t!iu >.f the Nile," 
without whiNc fertilkiiig water" :!:■ trmt fr.-m 
Sjvue to tlereasivrum wi-uld e;;iv be a di - p .w 
in the sandy and gravi-Uy licM.-rt rumfuig |i.ir,dlei 
with thu Ited >S<*a, 

An account of tiw Nile is the;; (i-fwhe;e, 
fNito's.) Here it. is Miilieieui jn vtn.ark ti.' d il. - 
valley which it irrigates i- gene'ally. f.>ii ji; ir, t!;i- 
Mia or Lower Enypr. a i.anww strip ci’ aTmid 
ilepw-Jt, Oi'cnprjii:: L-.-v than lidiAiiC spa* -,- Siitue. jj 
the Arabian nioiuitair!' .and tin' I.lby.sii dr?, ri, Tiie 
.average breadtli of tliE valh-y iV-.ii, one .-f 
karriens to the other, as fu' ii- l.-.t. Xh, X itveii 
7 miles; while that i>f the eiiltivab],- bm i. .b 
ing U[nai tln‘ overflow of tie- liior. f.ras<(-]y f.vci oG 
5.) miles. Betwein fot/’o in Lou.-r and AV/ilo 
(x\.iK)llino])olis Magtw) in I’jqs-r Egy p-t the e.vtrenu* 
breadth is about 11 miles: the nareou'st part. In- 
cluding the river itself, is aLiUt 2 mile-. But 
northward, between AVjt'oo mid As.wmn (Sycji'-), 
the valley contracts so mucii ih.at. in piai-os. then- 
is scarcely any soil on citiier side of the rim-r, ,ar.d 
the granite or Uinestoiie springs up from its haiik'^ 
a mural entretichmcnt. The whole area of the. 
valley between Syeue and tbe biturc&tkin of the Nile 
:»t Cerc.asorum eoatains akiut 2255 sojuare tniles, e.v- 
elu-sivc of the district of Fayoom (jVi^htoe, Mwris). 
which comprises about 340. The llella itM'lf is 
(cstiniated at 1976 square miles betwtHUi tin* main ; 
branches of tlie river — the nioiieni IbrnuHtu and 
Bo-setto .orins. But both E, and W, of thi- tract 
.stretches a cnJi.sidtral'k' level of ji'idjatixi huul, 
which, inckuliiig tie* D'-lla, cjalfnius ah tn 
square tiiile.s. The ieimfh of Egypt fusn .‘n.'jtc to 
tlu; M(>diterr.'inc.j!i in absit 52tJ tidi* '. The Pita! 
.surface of jiioilcni Eg'j't is s--!!!C'.vh;!t krj.cr than 
that of the coimtiy in a’u.'cal tio.* s, .since, in spite 
of a less regular t-y.-tciu of ii.Emtiou, the jmm.ia- 
tioiis of the Nile have iiicr.-.vuHi since the eras of 
the I’liiiraohs and the I'tolcmic-, 

I Egyi»r, in its gmera! cm.jigunition. js a h-ug 
' rmk-bomul vivllc), tcniiinutia;: in a dtcp lay, rmd 
rcsombliiig In Ibnu uu iovcrti-f tir.vk iq-iiou [x,!- 
Its gcoinuical stnuture is triisirtite. Tiie Xili - 
valley sbidves down t>' the .M<'dit"rr.n,i';ui in a w rbs 
of steps, eomdsting of -auth' or gn-a’.eliy plativiis-. 
separated by granite or Itii.r.-u.'.ie tbio , wbiiii 
river cuts diagonalh. Emm Syrne i-. LoTlo gn.niu’ 
or red sandstone pna. -111-; at /.‘•/ft o li.n- rt.iijo -uc- 
cmls; until in kt. .‘Isf-* l(f the ‘rods d’M-rge NK. 
and NW., and the alhuis! Bella tiils npan >‘mb;r.<‘d 
tidaugle, whis* a(iex k ai t,b n:i o!ii;ii, ard who-e 
base k ibe H-a. 

The political and phy.dca] liiil-jons of K.rypl 
so nearly cidneide that we loay tr. at of them 
ander one head, I'rom Sw'.-r- to {'(-r.-iMf-.mm the 
whek of the Xik-v.dlcy u.i- tioaomimifei} rp|rf'.' 
Egypt: with the fork of )h,- rher Lower Egypt 
began. This was indeed .a tmiur,d division bettvem 
the primitive and th» albuiai regions: and the 
distinction wjm rcoogui-a'd Ihnn the i-arUest tiiues 
by different uiomuiictitai symijok — 'imtursd and j 
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oonventioiml. The common lotns (Nymphaea), ’ 
risin,!^ out of a clod of earth, represented the Upper 
countiy; the root of the papyrus, upon a clod, the 
Lower. Sehena was the goddess of the Upper, Neith 
of the Lower country. A white crown denoted the 
former, a red crown the latter; white and red crowns 
united composed the diadem of the king of all the 
land, 'fhe LTpper countiy, however, was generally 
.subdivided into two portions, (1) Upper Egypt 
I’rojiCi', or the Thehaid (r) ©rjSdts, oi &uu rSiroi), 
whi(‘h extended from Sycne to Hermopolis Magna, 
in lat. i!8° N. : and (2) Middle Egiyit, also called 
Heptanomis, or the Seven Cantons (ij jj-era^b x^p<^: 
'EwTavogts), which reached from the neighbour- 
hood of Hermopolis to the apex of the Delta. This 
threefold partition has been mlopted by the Arabs, 
who denominated Upper, Middle, and Lower Egypt 
respectively, Saiil, Wiistdni, and El-Eif. 

The ' traveller who ascends the Nile from its 
mouths to Syene yiasses through seven degrees of 
latitude, and virtually sinweys two distinct regions. 
Lower Egj'pt is an immense pJain: Upper Egypt, a 
marrowing valley. The former, in the main, re- 
sembles the neighbouring caastland of Africa; the 
latter is more .akin to Nubia, and its climate, its 
Fauna and its Flora, indicate the approaching tropic. 
The line of demarcation commences about the 27th 
degree of N. latitude. Ilain rarely foils in the The- 
baid: the .sycamore and the acacia almost disappear; 
the liver plants and mollusca assume new types : the 
Theban or Dlionm palm, with itsdivaiicated branches, 
grow.s beside the date palm ; the croeodile, the jackal, 
the river-horse, and hyena Ixicome more numerous. 

Wo inu.st now return to the general boundaries of 
Egypt wMeh afieeted, in various degrees, the cli- 
mate, the iwpulation, and the social and political 
character of the Nile-valley, 

1. The Eastern Imiwlary. In this region lay 
the princijial mineral wealth of Egypt, including the 
quanie.s, wliieh furrii.-iied mal^’^’als for this land of 
moimments. Beginning with the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile, and along tiic frontier of Stony Arabia, wc 
lind the barren and level region of Casiotis, whose 
only elevation is the ridge or table land of Mt, Ga- 
.siu-s ((5 KdiTios, Strab. pp. .38, 50, 5.5, 58, &e.; 
Mela, i. 10; ?lin. v. 11, xii. 13; Lucan, vdii. 530, 
X. 433). The Egyptian Ca-sius {El Kus or El 
Katish) i.s, according to Strabo (xvi. 2), a round 
.sandstone ridge (Ao^os Snve&Stjs). It contained the 
grave of (!n. Pompi'ius Magnus, and a temple of 
/.eii.c Ca'ius, At a very early period the Egyptians 
e.-tal'ili-'lied colonies iqion the Idumaean and Ara- 
liian boiijiT. C’oppfT, mixed with iron ore, and 
heap.'' of .scoriae from Egyptian smeltjjig-houso.s, are 
.still found on tlie western fiaiik of Mt. Sinai, and 
inscriidions at Wmhj-Matjara in this district, and 
liieroglyphic.s and fragments of pottery at Siirabii- 
El-KwUw, on the modem road from Suez to Sinai, 
atte.st the exhtence of settlements coeval with at 
least the IBth dynasty of kings. Ascending from 
ihi; head of the Ih-lta, and about 50 miles from the 
Arabi.an Sea, we. come upm a range of tertiary 
litue.'ttone hills (TpwtxoO Ki&ov bpos, Ptol.; &Aa- 
Batrrpivov Spas', id.) parallel with the Heptanomis, 
running north and south, and sloping westward to 
the Nile, and eastward to the Bed Sea (SgTj r& 
'ApaStfcd, Herod, ii. 8). A region of basalt and 
porphyry begins in the pariillel of Antaeopolis, -and 
extends to that of Tentyra or Coptos {llopepuplrw 
opos, id.). This is again succeeded by limestone 
at Aias or Aeas (Afev, id.; Plin. vi. 29. § 83), 
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I and at Acjibe (’AadS;;, Ptol.), where, nearly oppo- 
j site Latopolis, are vast quarries of white marble. 
I From Mt. Sraaragdus, which next follows, the Egyp- 
i tians obtained the &e green breccia {Verde" d' 

I JEl^iifto), and emeralds in abundance. The breccia 
quarries, as inscriptions testify, were worked as far 
back as the Gth dynasty of kings (Manetho). The 
principal quany was at Moimt Zabnrah. From 
Berenice southward are found, in various propor- 
tions, limestone and porphyry again. Mt. Basanites 
{Bcuravlrov \ldov Spas, Ptol), consisting of a .spe- 
cies of liomblcnd, terminated the eastern boundary 
of tiro Nile-vaUey. Beyond this, and of uncertain 
extent, are the gold mines SE. of the Thehaid. 
They are about ten days’ journey SE. from Apolli. 
nopolis Magna, in the present BisMree desert. 
The process of gold-washing appears to bo repre- 
sented on tombs of the age of Osirtaseir. Silver 
and lead were also found, and sulphur abounded iir 
this mineral region. 

The eastern frontier was mostly arid and barren, 
but neither uninhabited nor rrrrfrequented by tra- 
vellers. More than one car.avair track, whose bear- 
ings .are still marked by ruined cisterns and brick 
pyramids, follow’cd the gorges of the hills; and occa- 
sional temples imply a settled population in towns 
or villages. The sides and passes of the moun- 
tains afforded also pasture for flocks and herds, 
and wild deer, wolves, &c. found here their abode. 
Two principal roads, diverging from Coptos on the 
Nile — the northern leading to Philoteras {Komir), 
lat. 26° 9', and Myos Hormos or Arsinoo; the 
southern to Berenice — ^penetrated the momitain- 
barrier, and connected the Nile-valley with, the Picd 
Sea. The population of this district was more Ara- 
bian than Coptic, and its physical characteristics 
were Arabian, not Libyan. 

2. The Western boundary of Egypt is more par- 
ticularly described under Oasis. The Libyan desert 
is not, as the ancients believed, merely an ocean of 
drifting sand, tenanted by serpents, and swept by 
pestilential blasts (Lucan, ix. 765) : on the contrary, 
ifo gravelly surface presents considerable inequalities, 
and the blasts are noxious only in relaxing the 
human fi-ame, or by obliterating the traveller’s path 
witli eddies of blinding .sand. Everywhere this 
plateau rests upon a limestone basis, and descends 
in shelves to the Mediterranean. 

3. The Northern boundary the Mediteu'anean. 
From the western limit of Egypt to Pelnsium the 
coast-lino extends to about 180 geographical miles, 
and presents the convex form common to the allu- 
vial deposits of great rivers. From the depression 
of its shore, the approach to Egypt is dangerous 
to the navigator. He finds himself in shallow water 
almost before he detects the low and sinuous mud 
banks which mask the land. Indeed, from Parae- 
tonium iq, Libya to Joppa in Syria, Pharos afforded 
the only seenro approach, and the only good an- 
chorage (Diod. ii. 31). Nor is it probable tMt any 
considerable advance of the shore has taken place 
within historical times. 

4. T9ie Southern bomdary is spoken of imder 
Aethiojaa. 

II. Inhabitants. 

\ The ancient Egyptians believed themselves to he 
autoifoithonous. This was no improbable coiicepi ion 
in a land yearly covered with the life-tecnung mud 
of the' Nile., "^en the conqm-sis i.f Alexander had 
rendered the Greeks acquainted wirii AV'esriam India, 
i> 3 
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they infeired, from certain similarities of doctrine ' 
and usapres, that the Indians, Ethiojnans or KuluaiB, 
and Egyptians wore derived from the same stock 
(Arrian, IruUc. vi. <J); and Diodonis, who had con- 
versed with Aetlnopian envoys in Egypt about E. o. ; 
58, derives both theEgyptbms and their cirilisation 
from Meroe (iii. 11). Both opinions have tbuud 
numerous supporters in ancient and modem times, 
and Heeren has constructed upon Diodorus a theory 
of a priestly eolomsation of Egj"pt from LIer£K=, which 
is interesting without being convincing. 

No nation has bequeathed to «s so many tu* sneh 
accurate memorials of its fnin, complexion, and 
physiognomy as the Egyptian., We have in its 
mununies portraits, and ii])on it.s tombs pictures 
of its pcojde as they looked and lived, iudividnally i 
and socialh'. That the Egyptians were darker in 
hue than tiithor the Greeks or even the neighhour- 
itig jWiatics, is shown by the tenns in whw-h Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew’ writers mention them. To 
their pmgenitor tlm Hebrew.s gave the name of 
Ilam, or adust (Genes, x. 6); llcrodotus, s])cak- 
iiig of the Colchiaiis, says that they were an Egyp- 
tian colony because they were, black in complexion 
(^urhdyxpois), and enrly-haircd {aoXirpix^s, ii. 
104): Lucian, in liis (vol. viii. p. 155, 

Bipont ed.), describes a young Egyptian mariner 
as lilce a ncgi'O: and Amndaims (xxii. 16. § 23) 
calls them subfuseuli et atruti. But the Egyptians 
wore not a negro race — a supposition contradicted 
alike by osteology and by inonmnental paintings, 
whore negroes otien appear, but always either as 
tributaries or captives. It is imibable, indeed, that 
the Sile-vallcy contained three races, with an 
admixtui’e of a fourth. On the eastern frontier 
the Arabian tyj>e prevailed: on the western, the 
Libyan; w’bile the fourth variety arose from iuter- 
iimmages between the Egyptians Proiier and the 
Nubians or Aetbiopuins of Meroe. The niJing 
caste, however, W’as an elder branch of the Syro- 
Ar:ibian family, which in two separate divisions 
de.seeuded the Tigris and the louplirate.s; and wdiile 
the northern stream cobmisc'd llie land of Cuna;iu 
and the future empires of Babylon and Nineveh, the 
southern spread over Arabia Felix, ami entered 
Egypt from the east. This su]ipo.siti(in, and tliis , 
alone, will account for the Cnuca'-hin typ. of the 
Coptic skull and fachd outline, and corrc-siximls with 
tlie Mosaic etlmologyiii the 10th chapter of Gcuc.sis, 
which derives the Egjqrthius from Ham. We may 
allow, too, for considerable admixture, even of the 
riding castes, with the cognate nice.s to the .couth 
and east; and hence, on the one hind, the fullness 
of lil®, and, on the other, the elongated Nubian eye, 
need not compt‘1 ms to define the inhabitants of the 
Kile- valley as an African rather tJjan an Asiatic 
race. The Egj’ptians may be said to lie iutenncdiale 
between the Syro-Ajabism and the Ethiopio tyisj; 
and as at tliis day the Copt is at once recogjdsed 
in Syria by his dark hue{«;ijpea« twiriUre, Vohiey, 
Voyage, vol. i. p. 114), the duskier fSjU'iple..Hion — 
brown, with a tinge of red — of the ancient Kgy]>- 
tians may be ascribed solely to their climate, and to 
those modifying c.anses which, ha the course dF gene- 
rations, afiect both the osteology and tlie phpiology 
of long-settled races. Nor does their languaga 
contradict this statement, although the variations 
betw'cen the Coptic and Syro-Aiahiaaidkans are more 
striking than those of form and colour. The Coptic, 
the language of the native Christian popalati® of 
Egypt, is now universally acknowledge to be sub. 
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I stanti:i11y the .simc. :is tin- old K-.wj.ti.r!. It i.s 
I imperfectly untlcr.-tnod, v it b rig < ‘-a.-t'.l t„ 
I be a living spech. i'et tin* nh!-.. ’.::.- .•lu'th.-'is .,f 
‘ its eb'meut.s slmw.-. it to h.tvv l-i '-n aki!; to tl.c S:. 

I mitic, :md derived from ;i cwuiiiiiii, -muvi*. 

JIL V,q>,lhfh.o. 

yiaiiy causes ( luiilminl t-i trivi' ilo' Gn'i-k tif.d 
Iloimm writers :iii .-i ,f tl,,. 

pqmiatiou of Egypt, — tiic wl.vk^ (•:' nu-’-iu-y, 
t!ie iniinitcrimal cuitivafi-m nf tlc' ■ . il, ur l tE' t.c l 
tluit, the king.’, and hirioT ov.p c „j pri, * .m -q.-* 
every Egyidiitn wm either a Im-lwuitluum <ir a jii.-mu- 
facturer. To thi'-c caic'cs, implyii.g a v.'s-r lUit 
of dis{)o.«.al)le lubmr, yet arguing ai’.< :k < umplf,-. 
command of it by the ;;w.i:rim:v!!t. mu.'t Ic :id'ii !l 
the chcjijiuc.'is of food, ;iud the .sn.all 'iicmtity is, 
Consumed by’ tlm pcojilo p r.ill;.-. Jhidii’ and 
, longevity were t-emmou i;i ;t i:t:.d v.h.oe the i ii.'ouie 
j was salnbrioti-. diet bisoplc, o , : im.-k!,’. Jibi.o-t 
unknown. Tim Egyptian uoi;.. u were nnu-naily 
fruitful; though we can h.ardL ghe vre.b;e. t.i tb’.; 
statements of ancient wrin-r.-.. ihai ilw- . bpe.r-n ai 
a birth were eo.mtmm (Aristet. ///!-('. «, ji. ,"} j, 

and that even .•.even were not M-ji, p!<»l!gioy,s 
(ITm. i/. .V. vii, 3; .Stiub. xvi. Gtl.'ib .yiii thi-n; 
is rea-sou to think that the laqiubitieit fi.-ll siiort of 
the estimates transmitted by iinejcnt wHt.-r... 

That a cemsus w.as jK’riudkvilly Sakca, is probable 
from the tiict that Sesostris I'an.-esl the hind to te 
accurately surveyed, and Amasi.s, tmv;irds the cud 
of the monarchy, conqA-ilcd every male to r< p>rt to 
a magistrate his means of livelihood. (Herod, ii, 
109, 177.) Herodotus, however, gives no eslimato 
of the ia.pulation, imr has any record of « tenstjs 
been hitherto lUscovercd on the native monnntcnts. 
Diodorus (i. 31) .-'ays that it .'imonntwl, in jlm 
Pharaonic era. to seven Juillion.s, ami that il wo.s not 
less in his own day (b.c, .58). t.'icnu;i:ti>‘u-' (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 60; eomjj:irc .Strab. p. 816) hiSbrimd, 
in A. I). 16, by the jiriesls of I'iu-Kc tltal Ejy pt. in 
the reign of Ihunc-i's Sc-o-trls, Ti’Ki,rtiMJ 

men of the milibiry age. If tlsat uge, a- at Atlien*, 

■ e.Ktcnded from eighteen to .‘■isiy, and ( aliovanj 
' for adults l>otween tiio-i; j.riosi-. of life, |j>.’ iwire 
l«(pnlation (5 y 700.0(H>)wiil am'.uut to 
Allow .oOO.tJUU fin’ error, ;sj;d .nbl | f.r .-layes and 
ccihuai rc.ddejits, and will the annai- 

uium of the census of Kgy pt. in tlw .M.n ed,<j,ma 
and Homan eras, .‘HKlOOti mn-t hn im Ind- 4 for tie' 
fixed or liiMtiiig ]iopiilatiuu of Ab saiidrhi (.b--* p!<. 
M.J. ii. 16). According to ib-iV.doSus (ii. 177), 
there were, in the reigji of AimasL. gti.ttuiUuhalh- d 
towns, and Diixlorus (/. c.) say.- t!mt Is.tHHi twivn.'i 
were enleriHl on the register. Many '.-f tiw-e. 
ever, ivere probably iitthi more than iwdb-d riJi.igc., 
t!or have we smy iticruis of knovring tindr a'-.-raoe 
area or pipulatiim, Ytt it sh.-nid G' r-in- ndeovd 
tlmt, even allowing for the ic-s -isivm .f 

embankment and irrigation in K'.od>i'ii times, tbo 
extent of productive soil !:«. r.ot ce'ue.j.od. Two 
centuries ago the itojiuhitioii of ra.-den: Egypt wiam 
hajsely estimatiMl at 4 inillinn-. Dnidiig th.- Fn-ndi 
occupation «!’ the coutitiy in 179.-*- LMtH. it 
eotnputwl at 2^ inilli»ts«'. Sir iwmm-r Wilkinson 
(Modem F.gypt and Thtbet. vol. i. p. gat;) ri'duees 
it to 1 1 tnillimi, 

IV. J'he. Ximt S', 

The Kik;-valley wa.s iKirceiivd mui into a imn-.w-r 
of cantons, varying jn .su,j and number. Each of 
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tliese cantons was called a nome (y6fLoi) by the 
Greeks, priicfcctura oppidonun by the Ronaans. 
Ericii had its civil govcmor, the Nomai'cb (vSfMp- 
%os), who colleelecl the crown revenues, and presided 
in the local capital and chief court of justice. Each 
noine, too, had its separate priesthoodj its temple, 
chief and inferior towns, its magistrates, registration 
and peculiar creed, ceremonies, and customs, and 
eacli was a])parently independent of every other 
nome. At certain seasons delegates from the various | 
cantons met in the palace of the Labyrinth for con- 
sultation on public affiiirs (Strab, p, 811), Accord- 
ing to Diodorus (i. 54), the nomes date from 
Scsostris. But they did not originate with that mon- 
arch, hut emanated probably from the distinctions 
of animal worship; and the extent of tlie local 
worship pi-obably detennined the boundary of the 
nome. Thus in the nome of Thebais, where the ram- 
hca<lod deity was worshipped, the .sheep was sacred, 
t)ie goat was eaten and saeriticed; in that of Mendes, 
where the goat was worshipped, the sheep was a 
victim and an article of food. Again, in the nome 
of Ombus, divine honours were paid to the croco- 
dile: in that of Tentyna, it was hunted and ahomi- 
iiatcd; and between Oiribos and Tentyra, there 
existed an internecine feud. (Juv. Sat. xv.) The 
extent and number of the nomes cannot he ascer- 
tained. They protably varied with the political 
state of Egnk. Under a dynasty of conquerors, 
they would extend eastward and westward to the 
Red Sea and Libyan deserts: under theHyksos, the 
Aethiopian conquest, and the tintes of anai-chy subse- 
quent to the Per-siau invasion, they would shrink 
within the Eile-valley. The kingdoms of Sais and 
Xois and the fomidation of Alexandria probably 
niultiiiliod the Deltaic cantons ; and generally, com- 
merce, or the residence of the military c.aste, would 
attract the nomes to Lower Egypt. According 
to Strabo (pp. 787, 811), the Labyvintli, or hall 
of the Somarchs, contained 27 chambers, and thus, 
at one periral, the uoincs must have been 27 in 
number, 10 in the Thebaid, It) in the Delta, and 
7, as its name implies, in the Heptaiiomis. But 
the Heptanomis, at another period, contained 16 
nomes, and the .sum of the,se cantoias is variously 
given. From the dodecarchy or govenunerit of 12 
kings, and from Herodotus’ assertion (ii. 148) that 
there wore only 12 lialls in the Labyrinth, vre are 
disposed to infer, that at one time there were only 
12 of these cantons, and that there were always 
12 larger or prcixindcrating nomes. According to 
the lists given by Pliny (v. 9. § 9) and Ptolemy, 
there must have been at least 45 nornes; but each 
of these writers gives .several names n<4 found in 
the otiier, and if we should add the v.nriations of 
the one list to the other, the sum would be much 
greiiter. I 

There was, under the Macedonian kings, a sub- 
division of the nomes into toj«irchies, which was 
prohably an arrangisneut to meet the fiscal .system 
of the Greeks. (Herod, ii. 164; Diod. i. 54 ; Strab. 
xvii; Cyrill. Alex, ad Isama, xix, 2; Einphan 
Macrei. 24, § 7.) 

d'iie Mowing li.st of the principal Romes will 
illustrate the variety of these territorial subdivisions 
as regards ifdigions woi-ship. 

a! Kombs of the Delta. The most .im- 
portant were : — 

1, The Menelaite; chief tovm Canobus, with a ■ 
celebrated temple mid oracle of Serapis (Strab. p. 801 ; 
Plat. Is. at Osir. c. 27.) 
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2. The Andropolite; chief town Andi'opolis. 

3. The Sebennytic; capital Paclinamunis (PtoL), 
worshipped Latona. 

4. The Chemmite (Herod, ii. 165); capital Euto. 
Its deity was also called Buto, whom the Greeks 
identified with Leto. Ptolemy calls this canton 
^Qev&r-ns, and Pliny (v. 9) Ptenetha. 

1 5. The Onuphite; chief town Onuphis. (Herod, 

ii. 166.) 

6. The Phtliemphuthite: capital Tava. 

(j>ov0l vofids, Rol.; Phtliemplm, Plin. v. 9.) 

7. The Saite; chief city Sais, worshipped Neith 
or Athene, and contained a tomb and a sanctuary of 
Osiris. (Herod, ii, 170; Strab. p. 802.) Under'the 
dynasty of the Saitio Kings this was the pi’incipal of 
the Deltaic cantons. 

8. The Busirite; capital Busiris, worshipped Isis, 
and at one epoch, according to Hellenic tradition at 
least, sacrificed the red-coloured men wdio came over 
the sea, i. e. the nomades of Syria and Arabia 
(Herod, i. 59, S3, 165; Strab. p. 802; Plut. de Is. 
ef Os. p. 30.) 

9. The Thmuite; chief tomi Thmuis (Herod, ii. 
168), afterwards iiicoiporated with the followung: 

10. The Mendesian; capital Mendes (Herod, ii. 
42, 46; Diod. i. 84), worshipped the goat Mendes, 
or the horned Pan. 

1 1 . The Tanite ; chief town Tanis, (Herod, ii, 1 66 ; 
Strab. p. 802.) In this nome tradition afiimied 
that the Hebrew legislator was born and educated. 

12. The Bubastite; capital Bubastus, contained a 
noblo temple of Bubastis or Artemis. (Herod, ii. 
59, 67, 137.) 

13. The Athribite; capital Atluibis, where tlie 
shrewmouse and crocodile were held in reverence. 

14. The Heliopolite, west of the Delta, and sacred 
to the sun, from whom its capital Heliopolis (On) 
derived its name. (Herod, ii. 9 ; Diod. v. 56 ; Joseph. 
Ant. ii. 3.) 

15. The Heroopolite; chief town Heroopolis, a 
principal seat of the worship of Typhon, the evil or 
destroying genius. 

Besides these the Delta contained other less im- 
portant nomes, — the Kitriote, where the Natron 
Lakes, Nitrariae (Plin. v. 9) WTre situated; the 
Letopolite (Strab. p. 807); the Prosopite; the Lcon- 
topolite; the Mentelite; the Pharbaethite; and the 
Sethraite. 

B. Noams of the Heptanomis. The most 
important were ; — 

1. The Memphite, whose chief city Memphis w’as 
the capital of Egypt, and the residence of tlie Pha- 
: raohs, who succeeded Psammetichus b. c. 616. The 
j Memphite Nc«ne rose into importance on the decline 
of the kingdom of Thebais, and was itself in turn 
i ecilipsed by the Hellenie kingdom of Alexandiia. 

I [MsaH>His.] 

! 2. Tlie Aphroditopolite; chief town Aplirodito- 

I polls, was defeated to Athor or Aphrodite. 

3. The Arsinoite, the Fayoora, celehrated for its 
' woraiup of the crocodile, from which its capital 
1 GiwodilopoHs, afterwards Arsinoe, derived its name, 
i [Absinoe.] The Labyiinth and the Lake of 
! Moeiis were in this canton. 

I . 4. ■ I’he Heracleote, in which the ichneumon was 
! worshipped. Its principal town was Heracleopolis 

i' Magna. "■ ■■ ■ 

j 5, The Hemopolite, the border nc.me hnwci'a 
Middle asnd Upper Eg^ife 'llii,.- wa.s at -i very 
early period a flourishing cant'):!, ks cliiui m:.y 
I Hermopolis stood near the frontiers of the Hepta- 
» 4 
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norms, a little to thenortlr of the castle and toll-house 
QEpfiOTroKiTdmi ^u\aK^, Strab. p. 813), irfiere the 
portage was levied on all craft coming from the 
Upper Country. : . _ . 

6. The Gynopolite, the seat of the worship of the 
hound and dog-headed deity Anubis. dts capital 
w'as Cynopolis, which mast however be distinguished 
from the Deltaic city ami other towiu, of the same ^ 
name. (Sti-ab. p. 812; Ptol. ; Pint. Is. et Osir. c. 72.) ! 

The Greater Oasis (Ammonium) ami the Lesser i 
were reckoned among the Heptanoinite Cantons: bnt | 
both were considered as one uorne only. [Casks.] j 

C, iloMKS OK Uppek Ea vra. The most ini- | 
portantwere: — ■. 

1. The Lyeopnlite, dedicated to the worship t'f| 
tile wolf. Its chief tomi was Lj'copolis. 

2. The Antacdiwlitc, probably wonsliipped Ty{>lion 
(Bioil. i. 21); its capital was jVntucopolis (i’lut. 
de Suhrt. Anim, 23.) 

3. The Aphroditopjlite [Comp. Xome (2), llep- 
tanomL.] In cases where a Bouthcni and a northern 
canton possessed similar objects of wm-sliip, the 
latter w.as probably an oilset or colony of the firmer, 
as tlie Tliebaid was the original cradle of Egyptian 
civilisation, which advanced northward. 

4. The Pauopolitc or, as it was afterwards called, 
the Cheramite, offered hero-worship to an aiH3theo!,ized 
man, whom the Greeks compared to the Jliuyaii hero 
Perseus. (Herod, ii. 91.) This canton, who.se chief 
town was Panopolis or Chemniis (Diod, i. 18), was 
principally uihabited by linen-weavers and stone- 
masons. 

5. The Thinite, probably one of the most ancient, as 
it was originally the leaiffng nornc of the Thebaid, 
and the noine or kingdom of Menus of This, the 
founder of the Egyptian monarchy. The Thinite 
Home worshijjped Osiris, contained a Memnoniuin, 
and, in Roman times at least (Amm. Marc. xi.v. 12; 
Spartian. Hadrian. 1 4), an oradc of iiesa. Its ca- 
pital was Abydus, or, as it WtOS called earlier, This. 
[Abvdus.] 

6. The Tentyrits worshi])petl Atlior (Aphrodite), 
IsLs, and Typhon, Its inliahitanfs tiunred the 
crocodile, and W'ero accordingly at feud with the 
Ornbite nome, ( Juv. xv,) Its chief town was 
Tentyni. 

7. Tlie Copritc, whose inhabitants were prii!cip;illy 
occupied in the csiravan trade between Berenice, 
Myos Honnos, and the interior of Arabia and Libya. 
Its capital wa.s Goptos. [Coptos.] 

8. The ilemumthite, w'orshipijfid Osiris and his 
son Orus: its <‘hief tow'n was llerinonthis. 

9. The, Apolionitf, like tin; I'cutyrite nome, de- 
stroyed the enicodile (Ktrab. p. 817 ; Plin, v. 9 ; 
Aelian, IL An. x. 21 ; Pint. Is. et Os. 50), and 
reverenced the sun. Its cajiital w.-is AjHilliuopolis 
klagna. This noine is sometimes annexed to the 
preceding. 

10. Tlie Ombitc (Ombitos praefeetura, Plin. IL K. 
V. 9), worshipped the crocodile as the emblem of 
Sebak (comp, supra (6) and (9), and the Arsinoite 
(3), Heptanoinite nonies). Orabos was it.s capital. 
The quarries of sandstone, so much employed in 
Egyptian architecture, were pmicipally seated in this 
manton. : 

V. Animal WorsMp, 

Aninial worship is so intimately connected with 
ihc ilivision of the country into nomes, and, in some 
degree, with the institution of castes, that we mast 
briefly allude to it, although the subject is much 
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too extensive for more than allu-i'.n. 

The worship 

of animals wa- (-iliierg.-m-nd or j-.u-il 

udar, coinmoa 

to the whole naliou, or .sever.d t-s tie- 

I, erne. Thus 

throughout Egypt, the ox. tlj.,- d-.j-, rn 

id tiic f.'U. the 

ibis and the hawk, and the ti>b>'S 

lepidotus and 

oxyrniichus, were objei-t,- ot’ i.'s:- ai'i-i; 

'Ilif ,'lieep 

was worshipped only in the S.-J-ie 

atsd Theb;jid 

nouu'.s; tin: goat .at Meuiic-: th ■ 

at 


the cejms (u kind of .-qn;) at h.dr-l ; 
phis; the iiou iit Ln-nfi.p ii-, the. in 

the i-hrewmiiuj-e nt Albribi.'i, and i-Un-;’.- ,-i t wi.,.re, 
as will be laiticnhirly icilh-d. wlou sji.tk if 
their re^jicetivc tenijilcs. .As vc Imvc alr'-.oiy 
seen, the objeet of rmeremv in om- s.'One nm- .v- 
cmuitwl common and unclean, if not, indie.L tiso 
object of |K!i-secuti(m in aiioslu-r. Animal v .ivhip 
ha-sbetm in all ages the (•pjirobrimii of i.gypt (c-ouj;, 
Glcm. Alex. iii. 2, p. 2,>.‘5, I'oner; lil.i.i, 5. 

The Jlchmv prniihet^: ilnediwiyl, ihr a.’ithn.p- 
morphic religioiti-js of Hclh.- deridi.?! it, Tn the 
c-xtent to wiiich tite EgcjUian- e.-nrh d it. c-pi-fialiv 
in the dediiie of the naliou, it CiTltiiniy appivui hi'd 
to the fetish supT-Aiti-mh of tin neigjslKOirh.g 
Liiiva. But we must iM,\-tr in mitvi, th.it tjiiricfa;(;rs 
to tlie Cojtic teiuplf.s nre thwk- wL.t, Ldne: i.-m*- 
rnnt of the luiigiiagc, uiisundcrstoi«l i.meli tiiiif they 
heard, and being prcDCcupicd by tiieir own ritual or 
pliiliwophy, nii-'inter], reled jiiu>'h tiiat they .-aw. 
One goo,! eiVect may be !k,crif«d to this ji.nn of 
snjiorstitiou. In no country na.s htaimnity to tlm 
brute creation so .sy.stenatiealiy pi-acti-ed. Tiu! 
origin of animal worship has l.oeu :arien.-ly, hat 
never satisfactorily, accounted for. If they were 
worshipped a.s the auxiliaries of the haslsamhnan in 
proilueing food or ikstroying vermin, how can vm 
account for the onuVioii of swine and asscii, or for 
the fulopiiou of lions and wolves among the «hje>-ts 
of verieiation? The Greek-, a-» wa- tlndr w* ut, 
fliund many idle solutions of an tniguia wJdcii pn,t» 
hably veiled a feeling originally earne-t and pinu-s. 
They iriiaginwl that animals Were w.c-hippsi 1-e- 
cau.se their eiligics were the .ss.irdmi, in u.sr. like 
the Roman Dii Ca.stroriim. This 1- i-vldcutly a 
.substitution of e.iu-i! for effc t. 'i h>' r- pre-ei.tntLns 
of animals on martial en.-ign^ weie th<' .standards of 
the various nmnes (Djod. i. k’i), Lneiiin (AsO'ol.y, 
V, p. 21.'}, .‘■e.ji. Jjjpiuf) sUf/je't,-] tied the huU. thir 
lion, the ti,-!i, the ram, and tie* gi.at. Ac. nerc 
Wirrehtf'.*! to tlm zmliaeal emblems; hut thi.s im.Tnisij 
leave.s the ena-iKlile, the <.»t, an f the i--L, < f ihr- 

temples nne.xphined. It is luufh men* preledi!-* 
that, among a coutemplativc und serious fine, as 
the EgyptiaiLS certainly were, aiibnal-wor-hip !4r<e,e 
out of the detection of r-oiiain aiuli*;'b-s Ih-scc* u in- 
stiuet and rea.son, and tliat to th.* iifubtisi ibe r.-M'- 
renee paid t« bea-sU na- a primiti-K txpr. -i sj ..f 
pantheism, or the rcHignitiou ff tin- Cic.u^r In e\evv 
tyiK^ ofliis Work. 'I he .i*-. i,A th* eniv 

Iieopkwlw have eomertisi jvp. h,*., Mib-?..t., c, or 
adopted in a literal acime (he mctajhidea! .siitibuls 
of faith. ■ , ■ ■: , 

VI. Casks awl PaUlkal IwAttuiums. 

'Jho nnnd>er rd' the Egyptian ea.ste?! p very va- 
riously stated, Ilerodotibi'(u. iG4) .-ay-, tlmt'they 
were seven — tin. taeenloial atnl the mill!, try, herds- 
men, swinelicrils, shopkeeper,-,, inltrj.Tctera, tuid 
iaaitnien. _ ITato (7{w,«e«a, iii. p. 24) m-kon.s si.*:; 
Diodorus, m one passage (i.'aH) repn-simts them as 
three prifst-s ;ut<l lumhtiidim-!!, from wbotn the 
army wa.s; levied^ and a^thiims. But iis nuwtbor 
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(i. 74) lie extends the number to five, hy iilie addi- 
tion of soldiers and shepherds. vStrabo limits them 
to three — priests, soldiers, and hnshandmen — 
and as tliis partition is virtually correct, we shall ! 
adopt it after brief explanation. The existence of I 
castes is a coiToborative proof of the Asiatic origin I 
of the Egyptians. The .stamp of caste was not in 
Egy])t, as is sometimes asserted, indelible. The son 
■u.'Ually, but not ineritahly, followed his father’s 
trade or profc.ssion. From some of the pariah cla.sses 
indeed — ■ such as that of the Eudneherds — it was 
scarcely po.^^sible to escape. 

The land in Egypt upon which the institution of 
castes rested belonged in fee only to the king, the 
pricst.s, and the .soldiers. Wo know from Genesis 
(xlvii, 26} that all otlier proprietors of the soil Lad 
.lurrendered their rights to the crown, and received 
their lands again subject to an aimiial rent of J 
of the prodnee. The jiriests we know (Genes. I, c.), 
tlie soldiers we infer (Diod. i. 74), retained their 
alisohito ownership; and in so productive a country 
as Egypt the husbandman was too imjiortant a per- 
son to bo deprived at once of all his political rights. 
He was in fact an integral although an interior 
si’ctiou of the war-caste. I'lie privileged orders 
however were the king, the prie.st, the soldier: — 

1. r/o; A7n// was at first elective, and alw.ays a 
member of the jiriesthood. He aftorw.'irds became 
lieiv-ilitarv, and was taken indifferently from the 
sacerdotal and military orders. If however he were 
by tiirth a soldier, he was adopted on his acccs.sion 
by the, priests. Even the Ptolemies were not allowed 
to reign without such previous adoption. Uis initi- 
ation into tlie sacred mysteries was mpreseiited on 
mmmments by the iau, the emblem of life and the 
key of .secrecy, impressed nj)on his lips (Pint, ck Is. 
et Osir. p. 354, B.; Plat. liep, ii. p. 290). 

The king, when nut engaged in war, was occupied 
in jurisdiction and the service of religion. The 
royal life was one long ceremony. Ilis rising and 
liis lying down ; his meals, his recreations, and the 
order of his cniployment.s, were rigidly prescribed 
to him. Some liberty in law-making indeed was 
.'dlowed him, .since we read of the kws of So-sostris, 
Ama'is, and other Egyptian nilcr.s; and, with vigo- 
rous occujiants of the throne, it is probable that tho 
soldier oeeasionally transgressed the jaiestly ortli- 
luuices. As but few, however, of the Egyptian 
monarchs .seem to have grossly abused their power, 
we may eouelude that the liiererehy at least tcmiwreil 
royal de.siKiti.sm. In piintings the king is always re- 
jjrescnted as many degrees taller and more robust than 
liis subjeet warriors, A thousand fly before liim, 
and lie holds strings of prisoners by the hair. The 
Egyptian king wears also the emblems and .some- 
times even the features of the god.s; and it is fre- 
((Ucrifh' difiictdr to distiagulsh on tlie inonument.s 
Scsorlitsen, Amunopht, &c, from O.riris. It i.s re- 
markable that femaks were not excluded from a 
throne m .sjtecnlot.'d. A queen, Xitoeris, ot‘cur.5 in 
the dyna-sty; another, Stanniojihris, in the 

twelfth, and other examples are fouiul in the sculp- 
tures. On the decease of a sovereign a kind of 
jwstlnunous judgment was exercised on liis character 
and government. His embalmed body was placed 
in the .sepulchre, and all men were jwrmitted to bring 
accusatioirs agaimst him. Virtuous princes received 
a species of deific,ation: condemned princes ware 
debarred from sepulture. 

2. 7'ke Priests however were, in ordinary times, 
the real governing body of Egypjt. Their lands w'ere 
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exempt from ttibnte: their persons were greeted 
witli servile homage ; they were the sole depositaries of 
learning and science : and they alone were acquainted 
with all the formularies which in Egypt regulated 
nearly every action of life; Their vaiiotus and in- 
cessant occupiation-s appear even in the titles of the 
subdivisions of the priest-caste, “ Each deity,” say.s 
Herodotus (it. 37), “ luid several prie.sta [priestesse.s] 
and a high priest.” The chiefs or pontifls were the 
judges of the land, the councillors of tho sovereign, 
the legislators and the guardians of the great mys- 
1 terie.s. The minor priests were prophets, inferior 
judges and magistrates, hieropliants, hiero-grammats 
or sacred scribes, basilico-grammats or royal scribes, 
dressers and keepers of the royal and sacerdotal 
wardrobes, phy.sieiaiis, hemlds, keepezs of the sacred 
animals, architects, draughtsmen, headle.s, verger.?, 
sprinlders of water, fan bearers, &c. (Wilkinson, 
M. and C. vol. i, p. 238), So numerous a staff 
was not in tho peculiar polity of Egypt altogether . 
supoi-lluous, neither dues it seem to Izzive been pe- 
culiarly bui-densome to the nation, since it derived its 
support from regular taxes and from its proprietary 
lauds. Nowhere in the ancient world was the number 
of temples so grezit as in Egypt: nowhere were thez-e 
so maziy religious festivals; nowhei-e was ordi- 
ziary litb so intimately blended with religion. The 
priest tlierefore was mixed up in affairs of the 
market, the law coiu-t, tho shop, the house, in ad- 
dition to his pzroper vocation in the temple. His life 
was the reverse of ascetic : in the cliznate of Egypt 
frequent ablutions, linen gannents, papyrus sandals, 
W'cre Izixnries, — only polygamy was forbidden Mm. 
But he was enjoined to many, and the son succeeded 
the father hi the sacred office (Herod, ii. 143). 
Herodotus (comp. ii. 35, 55) contradicts himself 
in saying that females could not fzzlfil sacez-dotal 
duties, — women might he izzcaiiable tff the highest 
offices, hut both sczilptures and documents prove, 
thzit they were employed in nzany of the minor 
duties connected with the teznples. 

3. The Soldiers. Tliewholemilitary force of Egypt 
amouzited to 410,000 men (Herod, ii. 165 — 166; 
Diod. i. 54). It was divided into two coips, the 
Czilasiriziizs and the Hennotybians. The foi-mer 
were the more mxmez-ous, and in the most flourishing 
era of Egypt, the 18th and 19th dymasties, were 
estimated at 250,000 men. Each of these divisions 
furnished a thousand men azmiially to prfortn the 
duty of royzd body guards. Duiiug the teim of their 
attendance they received from the king daily rations 
of bread, beef, and wine. When summoned to the 
fiold or to garrison duty, each soldier provided Mrnself 
with the necessary arzus and baggage. The pz-in- 
cipal garrisons of Egypt were on its southern and 
erustera borders, at Syene and Elephantine, at Hiera- 
compolis and Eilethyas, which tomzs, on opposite 
sides of the river, commanded the Nile-valley above 
Thebes, and at Marea and Pelusium. The western 
frontier was, until Egypt stretched to the Cyrenaiczi, 
guarded atzffieiently by the Libyan desert, la time of 
peace the troops who were not in garrisons or at court 
: were settled in various nonzes principally oast of the 
Nile, and in the Delta; since it was in that quarter 
i ^'gyP* exposed to invasion from the pas- 

j toml Arabs or the yet more forazidable noinade tribes 
of Assyria and Palestine. According to Herodotus 
(0. 168), each soldier was allowed 1 2 ar„araft of 
land, or about six acres fz-oe from all cliarge or 
tribute, from which allotment he defrayed the cost 
of Ms arms and equipment. To the Egyptifiu .soldier 
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handicraft employment was forbidden, agricultural j 
labours were enjoined. The montunents exhibit ofB- | 
cers with reenuting parties, soldiers engaged in gym- 
nastic exercises, and in the battle pieces, which are i 
extremely spirited, all the arte of offensive and de- 
fensive war practised by the Egyptians are repre- 
sented. The war-caste was necessarily a very im- 
portant element in a state which was frequently 
engaged in distant conquests, and had a wide extent 
of territory to defend. Yet until the reigns of 
Sethos, when the priests invjuled its privibiges, and 
of Psammetichus, when the king encroached upon 
them, WE find no trace of mutiny or civil war in 
Egypt, — a proof that the Calasirians and Hermo- 
tybians were not only wcdl disciplined, but also, in 
the main, contented with them lot. 

Tir. Civil Eistonj, 

The History of Egypt is properly arranged under 
five eras. 

1. Eg}Yt under its native rulens — the Pharaonic 
Era. its commeneernent is unknown; it closes 
with the conquest of the land hy Camhyses in n. c. 
525, 

2. The Persian Era, from b. c. 525, to the 
Macedonian invasion, b. c. 3.32. 

3. The Macedonian or Hellenic Era. This period 
is computed either from the foundation of Alexan- 
dria, in B, c. 332, or from u. c. 323, wlien Ptolemy, 
tlie son of Lagus, converted the satrapy of Egypt 
into an hereditary kingdom. This period extends 
to the death of Cleopatra, in b. c. 30. 

4. The Eoman Era, from tlie surrender of Alex- 
andria to Augustus, in b. c. 30, to the capture of 
that city by the Khalif Omar in a. d. 640. 

5. The Mahoiiunedan Era, from A. D. 640 to the 
present time. 

The last of these periods belongs to. modern his- 
tory, and does not come within the seojie of this 
work. The first of them most bo very briefly 
treated, partly because it involves questions which 
it would demand a volume to discuss, sind partly 
because Egypt came into the field of ela.ssieal his- 
tory through its relations with the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans. For complete infonnatiou the student 
of the Pharaonic era must considt the larger works 
of Eenon, Young, Champollion, Kosellini, Hwiren, 
Wilkinson, Bunsen and Eepsius; or the very lucid 
abstract of this period in Kenriek’a Ancient Egupt, 
which, indeed, contains all that the general reader 
can requh®, 

1. Pharaonic Era. 

Authorities. — The original records of Egjqjt 
were kept with no ordinary pare, and were very 
various in kind, sculptmc, synnbol, writing, all con- 
tributing totheir contents. Herodotus (ii. 72 — 82), 
Theophrastus (ap. Porphyr. de Ahstiaent. ii. f>), 
Cicero (de Re^. iii. 8) concur in describing the 
Egyptians as the mast learned and accurate of 
mankind in wliateoever ooneenied their native 
aimals. The priests, Diodorus (i. 44) assures us, 
had transmitted in unbroken suecession written 
descriptions of all their Mnga — their physical 
powers and disposition, and their petraonal exploits. 
The antiquity of writing in. %ypt ia no longer a 
subject of dispute. Lepsius (Book of the Bead, 
Leipzig, 1842, Prof. p. 17) found on Htonnmente 
as early as the 12 th dynasty, the hieroglyphic sign 
of the papyrus; and on the 4th diat of the'algrlus 
and inkstand. Tlie Egyptians tlwini^LveS also 
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observed the distinction between the dry pontifical 
chronicle and mythical and hcroical narrative.s 
couched in petiy and song. To this mass of 
written documents are to be added the sculptured 
monuments themselves, the tombs, obelisks, and 
temjfie walls, whose paintings and iuscriplioiia have 
been partially decypbered by modem scholars, and 
are found generally' to eorrc-spond witli the written 
lists of kings compiled, in the finst instance, by the 
native liistorian Manetho. Egyptian history, how- 
ever, ill the modern acceptation of the word, began 
after the establishment of the Greek sovereignty of 
Egyiit. The natives, with the natural priili' of 
a once niling but now subject race, were eager to 
impart to their Hellenic masters more correct no- 
tions of their history and religion than eonld he 
obtained either from the relailms of Greek tra- 
vellers, such as Thales and 8olon, or from tho 
nairatires of Ileeataens, Dcmocririis, jiml Heroilolns. 
Of Manetho, of Sextus Julius Afrieaniis, from whose 
ehronicon, iu five books, .Eusebius tierived a con- 
siderable portion of his own ehruiiieon, of Georgius 
the Syncellus, of Eratobthenes, the Alexaiulriaii 
mathomatician, who treated largely of Egyptian 
chronology, accounts have been given in the Pif- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography, and to its 
columns we must refer for the bibliography of 
Egyptian history. La.stly, we must point out tho 
extreme value of the licbrew scriptures and of 
Josephus among the records of the Nilc-valiey. 
The remote antiquity of Egyptian annals i.s not 
essentially an objection to their credibility. The 
Syncellus assigns 3555 years as the duration of 
Manctho’s thirty dynasties. These being Egyptian 
years, are equivalent to 3553 Julian yearn, and, 
added to 339 B. c., when the thirtieth dy'iia.sty ex- 
pired, give 3892 b. c. as the coniirieneement of tire 
reign of Meno.s, the founder of the monarchy. But 
although Bunsen and other distinguished Egypt- 
ologers are disposed to assign an histoineal person- 
ality to Mencs, his very 'ic, a.s the naine of an 
individual man, seems suspicious. It twi nearly 
re.semble.s the Jlcim of the Indians, the ^liiiyas and 
Minos of the Greeks, tire kicnerfa of the Ktnwans, 
and the Manim.s of the Gentians — in all wliids 
languages the name is emmeeted with a ivjtk — 
Alan — signifying “to think and .''jrcak’' (.sco 
Quarterly Keview, vol. 78, p. 149 ) — to be accepted 
I implicitly as a personal (lc.s.ignation, 

1 The Pharaonic era of Egyptian history may k; 

I divided into tliree portions — the Old, the .Middle, 
i and the .New monarchy. The first extends from the 
I foundation of tho kingdom in ». c. 3892 to tho 
' invasion of the Hyksos. The .sccornl from the <«jr- 
; quest of Lower Egypt by tho Hyksus and the 
establishment of an indcficnilent kingdom in tire 
Thelraid, to the expuLion of the 'ihc 

third from the re-establisbmmit of tiro native 
moiiartrhy by AmoHi.s to the final conqnc'.t by Cant- 
fay.se.s in jt. c. ,525. (Ken rick, Aytc-knl Egypt, 
vol. ii p. 110.) 

(1.) The Old Alonarchj. Tire Lhroito]i.>gy of 
tliis and the succeeding division of the Egy(.tl>.ij 
monarchy is beset wdtli, at ^rrcseiit, insnnuomitaldo 
difficulties; since, in the first pku-e, there are nii 
^nchroifisras in the annais of oJJrcr t-inunritm to 
guide the inquirer, and in tiw> next, we know not 
wheGier the dynasties in Manetho slnmU k- token 
as a series, or whellter lie enumerates contempo- 
ratotous &iniilif:.s of kings, some of whom reigned, 
at the same, time, at Memphis, and otherb at Bais, 
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Yois, Tliebc'!, &c. And even if ManetEo Mm- 
.‘•elf intended his dynasties to follow one another 
in direct order, the question still remains whetlier his 
authorities did so too. Gods, spirits, demigods, and 
Manes, or the souls of men were, according toManetlio, 
the first rulers of Egypt. They began with Ptha or 
llejdiaestus and closed with Horus. Then follow 
tldrty dynasties of mortal kings, 300 in number, 
according to the lowest, and 500, according to the 
highest computation. The time over which they 
e.xtend varies also between the limits of 3555 and 
5049 years. Manetho’s account of these dynasties 
is contained in three volumes : Herodotus, Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes and Manetho, amid their many dis- 
agrmnents, concur in this statement — thatMenesof 
Tills was tile first mortal king of Mizraim, the doable 
land, i. e., Upiier and Lower Egjqit. Here, indeed, 
their coincidenee ends. For Herodotus makes Menes 
the founder of Memphis, as well as of the monarchy: 
whereas Diodonus states that Memphis, the cnibank- 
nioiit.s which supported its area, and the diveraon 
of the Eilc stream were the works of a monarch, 
who lived many centuries afterwards. The second 
name in the 4tli dynasty is SupHsj to whom Mane- 
tiio ascribes tlie building of the Great Pyramid. 
Here wn .seem to touch upon historical ground, 
since in a recently opened room of that pyramid 
has bren dccjqihered the name of Chufu or Shufu, 
the Cheops of Herodotus, who, however, places that 
monarch much lower. The erection of the Second 
Pyramid is attributed by Herodotus and Diodorus 
to CTuqihren; and upon the neighbouring tombs, 
for the jiyramid itself .seems to be unimscribed, has 
been read the name of Shafre, accompanied by a 
pyramidal figtire. There is sufficient approMma- 
tion between Sliafre and Chephren to identify them 
with each other, although no corresponding name 
occurs in cither Eratosthenes or Manetlio. Fourth 
in the 4th dynasty is Meneheres, the builder of the 
third pyramid, the Mycerinus of Herodotus (ii. 127) 
and Diodorus (i, 64); and their statement is fully 
confirmed by the discovery of a mummy case in 
that pyramid, witifi the inscription, Menkera. Ma- 
netho, indeed, makes Nitocris, a queen of the 6th 
djuiiiaiy, the Nitocrisof Herodotus (ii. 100), to have 
built the tiiinl pyramid. The 7tli dynasty was 
apparently a iicriod of anarchy, since it contains 70 
Memphite king.s, who reigned for 70 days only. 
They were probably interreges or viee-lrings. Of 
the "7th, 8th, 9th, lOdi, and lltli dynasties not 
even the names of the kings are knowm. Two of 
these were Memphite dynasties, two Heracleopolitan, 
and one DiosjKjUtan, the dynasty being in each case 
renned apjiarently from the biith-place of its 
founder. The 12ih djTOiuity bears in Manetho’s 
list a very historical aspect, .since its catalogue of 
.seven Diosjxditan kings is not only complete, but 
wunpriMi's also the name of Sesostris, or more pro- 
perly St'.sciirtasen or Sesortosis, who, it is said, “ sub- 
dued all Asia in nine years, and part of Europe ss 
far as Thrace,” as well as tliat of Laeliaris (Lmnaris 
or ifejas), who built the labyrinth iu tho Arsinoite 
noroe. Yet, until recently this list has received 
no coafijmation from hieroglyphics. Even the con- 
quests of Sesostris probably belong to the 18th 
dynasty and to Ramescs III. Both Herodotus and 
Diodonifi place Sesostris much later; and the fornKsr 
Instoriau refers the creathm of the Labyrinth to the 
period of the DodecaTchla, The 13th dynasty con- 
sisted of 60 Diospolile kings, who reigiied, it is 
said, 453 years, and the 1 4th of 76 Xmte kings, 
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who reigned 184 years, but the names and acts of 
both have perished. With the 14tla dynasty closes 
the first period of the Pharaonic era. 

. Th& Middle Monarohy, The second pe- 
riod, consisting of three dynasties, is that of the 
Shepherd Kings. A j^assage of Miuietho’s lost work 
Aegyptiaca, cited by Jo.seplius in his rejoinder to 
the Graeco-Egyptian grammarian Apion (Jo.seph. 
c. Apion. i. 14), places this period in eompra-ative 
light before ns. That a Nomadic Arab horde for 
several centmnes occupied and made Egypt tribij- 
tary; that their capital wus Memphis; that in the 
Sethroite nome they constructed an immense «u*th- 
camp which they called Aharis; tlmt at a certain 
period of tlieir occupation two independent kingdoms 
were fomed in Egypt, one in the Thebald, in intimate 
relations with Aethiopia, another at Xois, among the 
marshes of the Nile; that, fi.nalJy, the Egyptians re- 
gained their independence and expelled the Hyksos, 
who thereupon retired into Palestine, are probably 
antbentic facts, and indeed involve in tliemselves no 
just cause for doubt. The only suspicious circum- 
stance in Manetho’s nan-ative is the exaggeration of 
numbers, but this is a defect common to all primeval 
record. The Hyksos indeed left behind them: no 
architectural memorials, and the Egyptians, when 
they recovered Lower Egypt, w'ould not be likely to 
perpetuate their own subjection, nor the priests who 
instructed Herodotus and Diodorus to confess that 
the Nile-valley had ever paid tithe or toll to an 
abominable race of shepherd kings. The silence of 
annalists and mommients is therefore at least a 
negative argument in support of the truth of Ma- 
netho’s account; nor is it improbable that the long 
and inveterate hatred with which the Egyptians 
regarded the pastoral tribes of Arabia owed its origin 
to their remembrance of this period of humiliation. 

The Middle Monarchy extended over a period of 
953 years according to the Syncellns and Afr’icanus: 
but, according to Manetho, the Hyksos were lords of 
Egypt only 511 years. The larger number probably 
includes the sum of the years of the three contem- 
poraneous dynasties at Xois, Memphis, and Thebes. 

(3.) T/ie New Monarchy. The third period, or 
the New Monarchy, extends from the commencement 
of tho 18th to the end of the 30th dynasty. 

The New Monarchy commences with the expulsion, 
of the Hyksos, or rather perhaps with the revolt of 
the Thebaid wliich effected it. The earlier kmgs of 
the 18th dynasty, Amosis, Misphragmuthosis, &c. 
were apparently engaged in successive attacks upon 
tlie intruders. But, after its final victory, Egypt 
again, or perhaps now for the first time a united 
kiogdeam, attained a long and striking prosperity. 
The names of Thutmosis (Thothmes), of Ameno- 
phis (the Greek M'annou?), aii'. above all. rf Ra- 
ineses HI., ai'e read on various rnomroei.i'^ in Nid'ki 
and Egypt, and mo.st conspicuously in the Thebaid 
temples at Luxor ai.d Kainidt. The ISth il^na.'-lv 
was the flonri-'.l.iiig age of Egyptian .m! : i^s ‘•■ul))- 
ture became bolder, its paintings more artistic and 
elaborate: tie applkmes .-uid hweiuiojis ofcivilisa- 
lianmore diveusiiied. if iivVid undvr bis 

natPO are aot emiiodi'd tlic aiis of hi.- dynasty, was 
thcAlexandir of the Nilo-v .alley. Sr, cm eon ciii- 
■turies after Ins reign Ge-’ianieu'! vi-itid lliel.e.-., 
and the prietti re-ad m him. on the iijoeumfiits, tJiu 
•acts aad wma. the treaiiures arid the ulhuUs, the 
.subj>icLs and the di>m.Lhis of this powortnl king 
(Tae. Ii. 6ti). 1 his w is no Ea-tem oxciggem- 
tion. The i' Tahlcl of Karnalc," sayisKenric]c(voLii. 
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p. 229), whose inscription was interpreted to Ger- 
imnicns in A. D. 16* “ was strictly an historical and 
statistical document. Its dates ai’o precise; and 
though wemay he unable to identify the countries 
named, the exactness with which they are enume- 
rated, with the weights and niimhers of the objects 
which they bring, proves that we have before us an 
authentic record, at least of the tribute e«;ojnec? 
upon the nations.” About this time the southern j 
frontier of Egypt extended beyond the Second Cata- 
rifct: to the west the power of Thothmes or Ra- 
ineses reached over the negro tribes of the interior; 
the cast was guarded by strong fortresses: wdiile by 
the north the Egyptian monarch went forth as a 
conqueror, and, proceeding along the Syrian coast, 
passed into Asia lltinor, and planted his standard on 
the frontiers of Pereia, and upon the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. His campaigns required the coopera- 
tion of a fleet; and Egypt became, for the firat time 
in history, a maritime poiver. It is probable in- 
deed that its navy was furnished by its subjects, 
the inhabitants of the coast of Western Asia. The 
period of time assigned to tliis dynasty is about two 
centuries and a half. Rameses HI., there is every 
reason to think, is tlie Sesostm or Sesortasen of 
Herodotus and Diodorus. 

The names of the monarchs of the ISth djmasty 
are obtained from two important monuments, the 
Tablet of Ahydos and the Tablet of Karnak. 

The 19th dynasty is probably a continuation of 
its predecessor, and its details are extremely con- 
fused and uncertain. The 20th was comiwseil 
entirely of kings bearing the name of Rameses (Ra- 
meses IV. — IHIL), of whom Rameses IV. alone 
maintained the military renown of his illustrious 
precursors. The 21st is unmteresting. But iu the 
22nd we come upon the first ascertahied synchro- 
nism with the annals of the Hebrews, and conse- 
quently at this pint Egj'ptian chranology begins to 
blond with tliat of the general histoiy of the world. 
There is no doubt that Abraham and his son visited 
Egypt; that the Nile-valley had at one era a He- 
brew prime minister, who married a daughter of 
the high priest of Helioplis; or that the most il- 
lustrious of the Hebrew monarchs maintained close 
political and commercial relations with Egypt, :ind 
allied himself with its royal family. But altlioiigli 
the facts are certain, the dates are vague. Now, 
however, in the 22nd dynasty, we can not only 
identify the Shishak who took and plundered Je- 
rusalem with the Sesonehis or Sesonchosis of the 
Greelcs and the Sheshonk of the native monuments, 
but we can also assign to him contempi-aneity with 
Rehohoam, and fix the date of his capture of Jeru- 
salem to about the year n. c. 972. By the esta- 
blishment of the date of Sheshonk’s plundering of 
Jerasalem, we also come to tlie knowledge that the 
Pharaoh whose daughter was espused to Solomon, 
and the sister of whoso queen Tahpnes was, in the 
reign of David, mamed to Hadad the Edomite, 
wiis a monarch of the 21sbdynasty (1 KinffS, ix. 16; 
xi. 19, seq.). 

Osorthen or Osorcho, Sheshonk’s successor, is 
probably the Zerah of Scripture (2 Kmffs, xvil 4. ; 2 
Chron. xiv. 9). The Sesostrid kingdom was now on 
the deeline,andatthe close of the 24th dynasty Egypt 
was subjugated by the Ethiopians, and three kiiigs 
of that nation, Sabaco, Sebiolios or Sevekds, and 
Twrkus, reigned for 44 years, and etafipsed Hie 
25th dynasty. Sevekos is obviously the king 
of Egypt, with whom Hoshea, king of Isns^ ha S.c, 
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I 722, entered into an alliance (2 Kings, xvii. 4); 
while Tarkus is Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, the 
enemy of Assjuia and Sennacherib (Isaiah, xxxvii. 
9). Herodotus indeed makes no mention of any 
Ethiopian king except Sahaco (Sehichos), who, 
accoiriing to his account, reigned for half a century, 
and then voluntarily withdrew into his own Nubian 
dominions. (Herod, ii. 139.) The Aetbiopian 
dynasty was the second foreign occupation of Egypt, 
but it differed materially from tbe earlier usurpation 
of the land by the Hyksos. The 25 th dynasty docs 
not appear to have been regarded by the Egyp- 
tians themselves as a period of particular woe or 
oppression. The alliance between tbe country above 
and Hie countiy below Elephantine and the St'cond 
Cataract was apparently, at all times, very close: 
the religion and mannere of the adjoining kingdoms 
differed but little from one another: and the Aethio- 
pian sovereigns perhaps merely exchanged, during 
their tenure of Egypt, a less civilised flir a more 
civilised realm. On the relireinent of Ihe Ethio- 
pians, there was an apparent re-aetion, siiue Sotlios, 
a priest of Plitah, made himself ina.slor of tiio 
throne. His power seems to luive been exercised 
tyT.'innieally, if Herodoliis (ii. 147) is correct in 
saying that after the death or deposition of this 
“ priest of Hephaestos ” the Egyptians were “ set 
free.” One important change, indicating a decay of 
the ancient constitution, occurred in this reign. 
The militaiy caste was degraded, and the crown 
even attempted to deprive them of their laiuls. It 
is probable that this was a revolutionary phase 
common to all countries at certain eras. Egypt had 
become in some degree a naval power. The com- 
mercial classes were rivalling in jxiwer the agricul- 
tural and military, and the priest-king, for Ids own 
interests, took part with the fonner. Setho.s was 
succeeded (n. c. 700 — 670) by the (Ifstearchy, or 
twelve contemporaneons kings; whetlier thisntunl)er 
ivere the result of convention, or whetiier the twelve 
rcguli were the heads of the twelve Greater Nomea.ciin- 
nol be ascertained. From the commetieemcnt of this 
period, however, we enter iijmn a definite clmmology. 

I History is composed of credible facts, and the lists of 
the kings are confonnalile with thi‘ lumuuneiits 
P3A.vt.METicnL'.s 1., w'ho reigned 54 years, n. v. 
671 — 617, supplanted the dodecarchy by the aid of 
Greek and Phoenician au.xiliaries, ami in Lower 
Egypt at least founded a cosmopolite kingdom, such 
as tljo Ptolemies esUblished three centuries after- 
W'ards. (Diod, i. 66; Herod, i. 171; Polyaeri. Nlrnt. 
vii. 3.) His Ionian and Omian or Milesian auxilhi- 
ries he settled in a district on the Pelimiac, biaiu-h 
of the Nile, between the Mediterranean and tlii.: 
Buhastite Nome; while the PluKinirians who had 
helped him to the throne were probably locatcil near 
Memphis, in an allotment calleil the Tyrian camp, 
(llerwl. ii. 112.) The native militia were now 
superseded by Hellenic regular soldiers, and a jtor- 
tion at least of tho war-easte migrated, in diulgeou 
at this prtdei-ence, to Aetliiopia. Historians havs! 
too readily taken for granttnl that tins was a mi- 
gration of the whole body of tho Ilemiotybkns and 
Calasirians, It mis more probably a revolt of tbe 
southern garrisons on the Nubian frontier. In the 
reign of Psammetichus was also instittited the ratstn 
of interpreters or dragomans between the itativea 
and foreigners; and it strikingly marks tlie decline 
of tlie ancient system that Fsa'mmetichas caased hk 
own sons to he instructed in the letirniug of tho 
Gretfirs (Diod. i. 67). 
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Psammetichna was succeeded ty his son Neco or ' 
Kecitao, the i‘haraoh Necho of the second book of 
Minys^ who reigned 16 years, b. c. 617 — 601. 
Among the greatest of his works was the canal be- 
tween the Xile and the Red Sea. Whethei- he 
completed it or not is doubtful j in : the reign of 
Darius it was, however, certainly open for vessels 
of large burden, and was tinished by the Ptolemies 
(Plin. vi. 33). Modem suiTeya have ascertained 
that this canal left the Nile in the neighbourhood of 
the modem town of Belheis — probably the Bubastis 
Agria of the Greeks — and ran E. and S. to Suez, 
(ilerod. iv. 42; Diod. i. 33.) At Neco’s cxjmmand 
also the Phoemciaus undertook the circumnavigation 
of the African pninsula. The success of this en- 
terprise is problematical, but, as Major Rejmell, in 
his Essay on tlie Geography of Herodotus, has 
shown, by no means impossible. In the reign of 
Necho Egj’prtcame into direct collision with theBaby- 
loniiin empire, at that time rising upon the ruins of 
the Assyrian. Egj'pt seems to have been in alliance 
with the latter, since about the lime when Cyaxares 
resumed the siege of Ninivch, Necho marched to- 
wards the Euphrates, apparently to relieve the be- 
leaguered city. Judah was then in league with 
Babylon; and its king Josiah threw himself in the 
way of Necho, and was defeated by him at Megiddo, 
Tlie Jewi^h monarch died of his wounds at Jeru- 
salem, and tile conqueror entered the holy city, pro- 
bably the Cadytis of Herodotus (ii. 159, iii. 5). 
Necho depised and sent captive to Egypt Jehoahaz, 
the son and successor of .Tosiah, made his younger 
brother Eliakim king in his stead, and imposed an 
annual tribute on Judaea. The Judaean monarehs 
were four years later avenged. Prom the plains of 
Garcheinish or Circesiura, on the eastern bank of the 
Euphrates, Neco tied to Egypt, leaving all Ids Asiatic 
conquests to the victor Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho was succeeded by his son Psajimis, who 
reigned 6 years, b. c. 601 — 595, and Psammis 
by his son Apkiks, the Gaphris of the inonuraenls, 
and the Pharaoh Hojihra of the Scriptures, who 
reigned 25 years, B. c. 595 — 570. The earlier 
years of Aprios were signalised by his victories over 
the Tyrians, Sidonians, Phoenicians, and Cypriots. 
But these aequiaitioiis were transient, and tliere is 
reawai to sup}X)so that Lower Egypt at least was 
invadtxl by Nebuchadnezzar (Slrab, p. 687 ; Jer&- 
miah, xHii. 12, xlri. 13 — 26 ; Ezekid, xxk). 
Apries experieiua'd even greater ealarnities on his 
western frontier, a quarter from which Egypt had 
been hitherto uiuissjtilcd. The Greeks of Gyrene 
extern ilimteil his army at Irasjv (Ain Eriten), he- 
tweea the bay of Bomba and Cyreno, His defeat, 
and the cruelties to wliich it led, rendered him 
odious to his subjects. A fortunate soldier, Amasis 
or AmosLs, depcssed, succeeded, and finally strangled 
him.'. , I 

Amasus reigned 44 years, B. a 570 — 536. He 
is the first Egyptian monarch with whose prsonal 
daracttT w« have any aetjuaintaucc. His Mend- 
sliip with Polycrates iswell known. He was ashrewd, 
active, and intelligent sovereign, vrho pssessed the 
love of die soldiers and the people, and nearly dis- 
regarded the rules and ceremonies of the priests. 
Hiss Kitgn was emiueutly prosperous, and Ms death 
accairred just in time to prevent his witnessing tbft 
subjugation of Egypt by the Perriaus under Cani- 
byses," which took pim in the reign of his son Psazc- 
MBSiTos (b.c. 525), who sat upon the throne only 
6 months. 
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2. Persian Era^ 

The 27th dynasty contains 8 Persian kings, and 
extends over a period of 124 years, b. c. 525 — 401. 
Egypt became a satrapy, not, however, without 
much reluctation and various revolutions; for be- 
tween die worshippers of animals and the wor- 
shippers of fire a religious antipathy subsisted which 
aggravated the pressure of conquest and the biuden 
of subjection. The Persians indeed were the only 
masters of Egypt who assailed by violence, as well 
as regarded with contempt, its religious and political 
institutions. From this cause, no less than from 
the numerous Greek and Hebrew settlers in the 
Delta, the Macedonian conqueror, in b, o, 332, found 
scarcely any impediment to his occupation of ISgypt. 
During the 27th dynasty Egypt became, for the 
first time, involved in European politics. A revolt, 
which commenced in the reign of Darius, B. c, 488, 
and which delayed for three years the second Per- 
sian invasion of Greece, was repressed by his son 
and successor Xerxes, in b. c. 486. A second re- 
volt, in B. c. 462, was put down, in b. c. 456, by 
the satrap Megabyzus; but its leader Inaros, son of 
Psammitichus, was aided by the Athenians. 

The 28 th dynasty contains only one name; that 
of Amybtaeus the Saite. In his reign of six years, 
through some unexplained weakness in Persia, 
Egypt regained its independence, for monuments at 
Karmic and Eilethya prove that the Sake monarch 
was king of the whole land. Amyrtaeus was mag- 
nificently interred in a sai'cophagus of green breccia, 
which, after passing from an Egyptian tomb to a 
Greek basilica, from a Greek basihea to a Moslem 
mosque, finally rests in the British Museum. The 

29 th dynasty contained four kings, of whom hardly 
any thing is related, and tlie 30th dynasty three 
kings, Nectanebus I., Tacuios, and Nbctah'b- 
BU3 II., who are better known from their eon- 
neotion with Grecian history. In the reign of 
Nectanebus II., and in the year b. c. 350, Egypt 
was reconquered by Bagoas and Mentor, the gene- 
rals of Darius Ochus, and the last Pharaoh of the 

30 dynasties retired on. exile into Aethiopia. The 
succession of Egyptian monarehs, embracing a pe- 
riod of 3553 years, is unexampled in history. Upon 
the annals of tlieir successors the Ptolemies we shall 
not however enter, since the lives of tlie Macedonian 
kings arc given in the Dictionary of Biography 
(art. PtokTuams). It wall suffice in this place 
to make a few general remarks upon the political 
aspect of Egypt under its Greek and Roman masters. 

3. Macedoman or Hellenic Era. 

Many oaxisi® rendered the accession of a Greek 
dynasty sin easy and even a welcome transition to 
the Egyptian people. In the declme of llie native 
monarchy, they had suffered much from anarchy 
and civil wars. For two centuries the yoke of Persia 
had pressed heavily upon their trade, agriculture and 
religion: their wealth had been drained, their chil- 
dren enslaved, tiieir ceremonial a'id n.ilioiialprt'juiiiccs 
systematically outraged by thi-ir riili;r>. For llu* 
advent of the Greeks a faudnalprcpiinitiin ha.l breu 
made .ffiirc the itiun "f P'l'muctith’w. lIcTciin’ 
color, ics had pi-neti-iiod 'o rne Gioat 0,tis anl IJio 
cv.a.stot'il)-' Reii Sou. Gr^el: 1i'Aerii.« and jhilo- 
lupoers lad explored lire Thcbaid. an, I Gred? bomi- 

had OMahlished mu.ieroiis colonies in the 
Dl- i. Lower Egyi'i. too h,ia admitted ,^pi tan'- orci 
A.1' li.'uis .'ll' ei rati ly as the allies of the JSsiit'-and 
^I'Ui pliiio i-cvereignb. so that when m b. c. 332 
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Alexander reached Pelueium, that dty opened its 
gates to him, and his march to Memphis resembled 
the peaceful progress of a native king. 

The regulations which Alexander- made for the 
government of his new conquest wei-e equally wise 
and popular: and as they were generally adopted by 
his successors the Lagidae, they may be mentioned 
in this place. The Egyptians were governed by their 
own laws. The privileges of the priests and their i 
exemption from land-tax were secured to them, and I 
they were encouraged, if not assisted, to repair the | 
temples, and to restore tlie ancient ritual. Already i 
in the reign of Ptolemy Soter the inner-diamber of j 
the Temple of Karnak was rebuilt, and the name of i 
Philip An-hidaeus, the son of Alexander, inscribed | 
upon it. Alexander himself offei-ed sacrifice to Apis 
at Memphis, and assumed the titles of “ Son of 
Amnion ” and “ Beloved of Ammon and when the 
sacred Bull died of old age Ptolemy 1. bestowed fifty 
talents upon his funeral. Euergetes, the tliird mo- 
narch of the Lagid house, enlarged the temple of 
Kamak, added to that of Ammon in the Great Oasis, 
and erected smaller shrines to Osiris at Canobus, and 
to Leto, at Estie or Latopolis. The structures of 
the Ptolemies will he noticed under the names of the 
various places which they restored or adorned. i 

Itwould have been impolitic to reinstate the ancient i 
militiaofEgypt,whichindeedhadlongbeensuperseded i 
by a standing army or Greek mercenaries. Under 
the most despotic of the Ptolemies, however, we meet 
with few instances of military oppression, and these 
rarely extended beyond the suburbs of Alexandria 
or the frontiers of the Delta. Alexander established 
two principal gan-isons, one at Pelusitim, as the key 
of Egypt, and another at Memphis, as tlio capital of 
the Lower Country. Subsequently Parembole in 
Nubia, Elephantine, and the Greek city of Ptolemais 
in the Thebaid w'cre occupied by Macedonian troops. 
The civil jurisdiction he divided between two nom- 
archies or judgeships, and he appointed as nomarcha 
two native Egyptians, Doloaspis and Petisis. (Ai-rian, 
iii. 5. § 2.) 

Like their predecessors the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies 
aspired to extend tlieir power over Palestine and 
Syria, and protracted wars were the results of their 
contests witii the Seleucid kings. But even the.se 
campaigns tended tothe augmentation of the Egyptiiui 
navy; and, in consequence of the foundation of Alex- 
andria the country possessed one of the strongest and 
most capacious havens in the Mediterranean, Be- 
coming a maritime, the Egyptians became also an 
actively commercial nation, and exported corn, par 
pyms, linen, and the articles of their Lihyim and 
Indian traffic to westeni Asia and Europe. Ptolemy 
Philadelphus gave a new impulse to the internal 
trade of the jsTle-valley, in the first place, by es- 
tablishing a system of police from Cercasorum to 
^ene, and, in the next, by completing the canal 
which Neoho and Darius Hystaaijis had begun, 
from the Pelusiae arm of the Nile to Arsinou at 
the head of the Eed Sea. (Plin. vi. 33; Herod, 
ii. 158) [Bubastis; ABStsfos]. He also rebuilt 
the old port of Aennum or Oosseir [Philotera], 
and improved the caravan route from the inteiior by 
erecting inns and dstem in the- desert between 
Coptos and Berenice. Tlie mmmments of Lower 
Nubia attest the wealtli and enterprise of the Lagid 
monarchs. Egypt indeed did not M^n nndsr liis , 
family the splendour wliich it, had. enjoyed under 
Thoutmosis and Eameses I El., but it was perhaps 
more uniformly prosperous, and leas exposed to iiir 
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viarion from Gyrene and A-abia lhan it had ever 
been since the 18th dynasty occupied the throne of 
Menes. 

In one respect the amalgamation of the Egyq'sHans 
with their conquerors w:;s incomplete. The Greek.s 
were always the dominant chiss. The clsildren of 
mixed marriages were declared by the Macedonian 
laws to be Egyptian not Greek. They were incapable 
of the highest offices in the state or the army, and 
worshipped Osiris and Isis, rather than Zeus or 
Hera. Thus, according to Hellenic prejudices, they 
were regarded as barbarian or at most as Perioeei, 
and not as full citizens or freemen. To this distinc- 
tion may in part be ascribed the facility with wliiih 
both races subsequently submitted to the auln,)rif.7 
of the Eoman emperors. 

The ancient divisions of the Upper and Lower 
kingdoms were imder the Macedonian dynasty iv- 
vived but inverted. Power, jwpulation, wealth and 
enterprise were drawn down to the Delta .and to tlic 
space betw'eon its chief cities Meirqihi.s and Alexandri.-n 
The Thebaid gradually declined. Its temples were 
indeed restored ; and its pompins hicraxchy recoveri'd 
much of then- influence. But the rites of reiigimi 
could not compete with the activity of coininerec. 
The Greek mid Hebrew colonists of the Delta ahsorfr-d 
the vitality of the Imid; and long before the Eomaus 
converted Egypt into a province of the empire, the 
Nubians and Arabs had encraached upn the njpr 
country, and the ancient Diosplite region psu-tly re- 
turned to the waste, and partly displayed a supr- 
annuated grandeur, in striking eontast with the 
busy and poductive energy of the Lower Country, 
This phenomenon is iUastrated by the mummies 
which are found in the tombs of Memphis and the 
catacombs of Thebes respectively. Of one hundred 
mummies taken from the latter, almut twenty show 
an Europan origin, while of every hundred derived 
from the necroplite receptacles of Hie former, .seventy 
have lost their Coptic peuliarities (Shaqie, llinim'jf 
of Egifpt, p. 133, 2nd cd.). The Delta had, in 
become a cosmopilite region, repleni.sheil from Syria 
and Greece, and brought into contact with general 
civilisation. The Thebaid remained stationary, and 
reverted to its ancient Aetbiopian typ, ncgfeetiisg 
or incapable of foreign admixture. 

4. Romm Era, 

For more than a century previous to n. c. 30 the 
family and government of the Lagid house had lavn 
on the decline. It was rather the jealousy of the 
Homan senate which dreaded to see one of it.s w. u 
members ax: Egyptian proconsul, tliau its own miegrd 
; ati-ength, which delayed the conversion of the Nile- 
: Talley into a Eoman provinc«. When liow'im-r the 
. Eoman commonwealth had p.ssed into a mouareby, 
aud the final struggle between Antonins and Augustus 
had been decided by the .surrender ftf Ab-sandria, 
Egypt ceased to be an indepiaieut kingdom. The 
regulations which Augustus made for his lu-w ae- 
quisition maiiifestetl at once his t(f ii.s mine, 
and his vigilance against intrtisiori. Egj'pt !«-<:auie 
proprly a promce neither of the -tenate nor tin; eto- 
j)eror. It was tliencefoith gox’cnit-d tty a preteet, caUc'l 
Praefectm Aegypti, afterwards Praeftfcfm Avrpu- 
talis, immediately appiintwl by the Oao-ar and re- 
spnsible to liim alone. The prefect was token from 
the equestrian order: and no senator was pnnittod 
to set foot in Egypt witiiout special imperial liceaise. 
(Tae. Ann. ii,_69, TlhL ii. 74 ; Dion Cass, li. T7; Ar- 
rian, Anal. iii. 5.) Even after Diocletiaa had re- 
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moilellpd ov abolislicd nearly all tire othesr institations 
of the empire, iMs interdict remnined in force. The 
dependence of Egypt n'as therefore more absolute and 
direct than that of any other province of Kome. Its 
difficulty of access, and the facility whieh it presented 
to an enterprising and ambitious governor to render 
liiinholf independent, dictated these stringent pre- 
cautions. The prefect, however, possessed the same 
powers as the other provincial governors, although 
he did not receive the fasces and the other insig- 
nia of the latter. (Tac. Am. sii. 60; Poll. Tno, 
2>. 22.) 

Augustus made very little clmnge in the internal 
government of Egv'pt. It was divided into three 
great districts called Epistratayim (iTruTTparTfyiaC) 
— UpIKT Egypt (Thebids), of which the capital was 
Ptolemai.s, hliddle Egypt (Ileptanomis), and Lower 
Egypt (Strah. xvii. p. 787). Each of these three 
ilistrict.s was divided into nomes, the nomes into 
toparcQiies, and the toparehies into K&fkai and ri-Koi, 
in wliich the land was carefully measured according 
to &povpai. Each of tlie grciit districts was under 
an epistratcyiL^ (JmtTrpa.r'iijos), who was a Eoman, 
and possessed both civil and military autliority, 
and to him all the officials in his district were 
ameniffile. Each nome was governed by a strategus 
(trrparriyds), in ancient times called vofidpxns, 
who carried into execution the edicts of the pre- 
fect, and B\ij)erintendud the collection of the taxes 
imposed upxni his nome. The strategus was ap- 
Ijointcd by the prefect, and was selected from the 
Jiatives, either Grwlts or Egyptians: the term of 
his office was tliree years. The. subdivisions of the 
nomes above mentioned were in like manner under 
the administration, each of its own officem, whose 
luunps and titles frequently occur in inscriptions. 

The three Greek cities of Alexandria, Ptolemais, 
and Avsiiioe were not subject to the authorities of 
the nome, but were governed by their own municipal 
institutions (aiffrrjjxa Tro\iTiKhv iv rip ‘BAAi/rt/tip 
rpoTtu, Strab. xvii. p. SIS). 

Two legions were found sufficient to keep Egypt 
in obedience. They were stationed at Elephantine 
and Parembolc, in the south : at the Hermopolitan 
castle, on tljo Imrders of Ileptanomis and tlie The- 
baid; at Memphis and Alexandria in the Delta: and 
at Paretouiiun in Libya. Cohorts of German horse 
werequartereii in various portions of the Nile-valley. 
Tins native jiopulation were not allowed to possess 
anns — a precaution psirtly dictated by the fierce 
and excitable temper of tlie Egyptian people. (Amm. 
blare, xsii. 16. § 23.) 

The Ihunans proBcntly set themselves to improve 
the revenues and restore tlie agriculture of tlieir 
new province. Under the second prefect C. Pe- 
tnaiins (bueton. Oetas, 18; Strab. xvii. p. 820) the 
c-anids of the Nile were cleared of sand, and many 
thousand acres brought again into cultivation. 
Egypt, under the emjieroi-s, shared with Sidly and 
noiihcni Africa the (listinetion of being accounted a 
granary of Itome. To tho general suiwey of the 
Kile-vailey under Aelius Gallns, the third prefect, 
we owe the acc«r,are description of it by the geo- 
grapher Strabo. He accompanied the prefect to 
Sycne (xvi. p, 81 6), and explored both the vestigm of 
ancient grandenr hi the Thebaid, and the new cities 
which, Ufce Ptoiwiais, had been built and were occu- 
pied by Greeks alone. The Caesara wero as tolerant 
as the* Macedonian Mugs, and m^ie no change in 
the reBgion of their Coptic subjects. The names of 
Bomaa emperors are inscribed on many of the l%yp- 
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tian and Nubian temples; e. g., tliat of Augustus 
at Philac, and that of Tiberius at Thebes, Aphrodi- 
topolis, and Berenice. Augustus was invested witlr 
the titles of the native kings Son of the Sun, of 
Ammon, king of Upper and Lower Egypt, &c. The 
' country was well governed under Tiberius, who 
strictly repressed the avarice of his prefects (Joseph. 

xviii. 5; Dion Cass. Ivii. 32). From Tacitus 
(Ann. ii. 64) we learn that the emperor was highly 
ffispleased with his adopted son Germanicus for 
travelling in Egypt without a previous licence from 
himself. Pliny (viii. 71) records that, on tliis tour, 
Germanicus consulted the sacred bull Apis, and re- 
ceived an answer indicative of his future misfortunes. 
The liberty of coining money was taken fi-om the 
Egyptians by Tiberius in the tenth year of his reign 
(a. d. 23); but the right of mintage was restored to 
tliem by Claudius. Pliny (vi. 26) has given an 
interesting description of the Egyptian ti-ade with 
the East in this reign. Tho history of Egypt from 
this period is so nearly identified with that of Alex- 
andria, Hiat we may refer generally to that head for 
the summaiy of its events. Tlie country, indeed, had 
been so completely subjugated, that Vespasian could 
venture to withdraw from it nearly all the disposabla 
military force, when in a. ». 67 — 68 it was required 
to put down the rebellion of Judaea. The pidncipal 
commotions of Egypt were, indeed, caused by the 
common hostility of the Greek and Hebrew popu- 
lation, This, generally confined to the sfreets of 
Alexandria, sometimes raged in the Delta also, and 
in the reign of Hadrian demanded the imperial inter- 
ference to suppress. The Jews, indeed, Wei's very 
numerous in Egypt, aspecially in the open conntry; 
and after the destruction of Jerusalem, their pln- 
cipal temple was at Leontopolis. Hadrian (Spcir^ 
tim, 14) visited Egypt in the 6 th year of his 
reign, and ascended Ihe Nile as far as Thebes. The 
roost conspicuous monument of this imperial progress 
was the city of Antinopolis, on the east bank cf the 
Nile, which he raised as a monument to his favourite, 
the beautiful Antinous. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 16.) 

In the reign of M. Aurelius, a. ». 166, occurred 
the first serious rebellion of Egypt against jjs Eoman 
masters. It is described as a revolt of ,me nstiTe 
soldiers. But they were probably Arabs who had 
been drafted into the legions, and whose pedalory 
habits prompted them to desert and resume their 
wild life in the desert The revolt lasted nearly 
four years (a. d. 171 — 176), and was put down by 
Avidius Casbius, who then proclaimed himself em- 
pror of Egypt, and his son Maedanus praetorian 
prefect Avidius and’ ids sojq however, were put to 
death by their owu troops, and the clemency of the 
i emperor speedily regainel the raJfections of his Egyp- 
tian Bulijects. (CapitoL M. Anton, 25.) 

On the death of Pertinax in a. ».193, Pesceimius 
N%er, who commanded a legion in Upper Egypt,, 
and had won the favour of the natives by repressing 
the license of the soldiery, qDroclaiined himself em- 
percar. He was defeated and slain at Cyzicits, x. D. 
196, and his successful rival die empa'or Severus 
yisilM the vacant province, and examined the monu- 
ments at Thebes and Memphi-:. Suvr-ru.", however, 
was impopulai- with the Egyptians, as well from his 
exacrions of tribute a'- frem hi- irepditic derision oC 
the national religion. In the, reign of Cajauill.i, 
EgyprLms Lr th.e Jir.'.l time took U-cfr .seal ui the 
Boman senat' , and the wurohip of L'-s wjis publicly 
'sanetioned at Borne. (Di(jn Case. Ixxvh. 23 ; hpardau. 
.;S»sr.;:l7.) 
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The next important revolution of Egypt was its 
temporary occuptition by Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, 
in A. n. 269. The Egypto-Greeks were now at the 
end of six centuries again subject to an Asiatic 
monarch. But her power lasted only a few months. 
This invasion, however, stimulated the riative popu- 
lation, now considerably intenningled with Arabs, 
and they set up, aftei- a few months’ submission to 
Aurelian, a Syrian of Seleucia, named Finnus, as 
emperor, A. d. 272, (Vopisc. Firm. 5.) Firmus was 
succeeded by a rebel chieftain named Domitius Do- 
mitiaiius (Zosim.i. 49); but both of these pretenders 
were ultimately crushed by Aiuelmn. Both Ilome 
and Egypt snifered greatly during this priod of 
anarchy : the one from the in-egularity of the supply 
of corn, the other from the ravages of predatory 
hands, and from the encroachments of the barbarians 
on either frontier. In a, d. 276, Probus, who had 
been military prefect of Egypt, was, on the deatlr of 
Tacitus, proclaimed emperor by Ins legions, and 
their choice was confirm^ by the other provinces of 
the empire. Probus was soon recalled to his former 
province by the turbulence of the Blemmyes; and as 
even Ptolemais, the capital of the Thebaid, was in 
possession of the insurgents, we may estimate the 
power of the Arabs in the Nile-valley. So danger- 
ous, indeed, were these revolts, that Probus deemed 
his victory over the Blemmyes not unworthy of a 
triumph. (Vopisc. Frob. 9, seq.) 

The reign of Diocletian, a. d. 285, was a period 
of calamity to Egypt, A century of wars had ren- 
dered its people aide and formidable soldiers; and 
Achilleus, the leader of the insurgents, was pro- 
claimed by them emproi-. Diocletian prsoruilly 
directed his campaigns, and reduced, after a tedious 
siege, the cities of Coptos and Busins. In tliis reign 
also the Eoman frontier was withdiuwn from Aethio- 
pia, and restored to Elephantine, wlio.so fortifications 
were strengthened and garrisons augmented. Ga- 
lerius and Maximin successively misgoverned Egyirt : 
whose history henceforward becomes little more than 
a record of a religious i^rsecution. 

After the time of Constantine, the administration 
and division of Egypt were completely changed. It 
was then divided into six provinces: (1) Aegyptus 
Propria; (2) Augustamiuea; (3) Heptanoniis (after- 
wards Arcadia); (4) Thebais; (.5) Libya Inferior; 
(6) Libya Superior (consisting of the Cyrenaic Pen- 
tapolis). The division into iiomes lasted till the 
seventh century after Christ. All the authorities 
having any relation to the Koman province of 
Aegypt ai-e collected by Marquardt, in Becker’s 
Hmdbuch der lidmischen AUerlhumer,vo\. iii. pt. i. 
p. 207, seq. 

Under thcEomans the cliief i'oad.s in Egyptwcrc six 
in number. One extended from Centm-Psolcis in 
Nubia along the oastcni bank of the Nile to Babylon 
opposite Memphis, and thence proceeded by Helio- 
polis to the point where Trajan’s canal entered the 
Eed Sea. A second led from Memphis to Pelusium. 
A third joined the first at Serapion, and afforded a 
shorter route across the desert. A fourth went 
along the we.stern bank of the Nile from Hiera Sy- 
eaminos in Nubia to Alexandria. A fifth reached 
from Palestine to Alexandria, and ran along the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Eaphia to Pelusiarn, 
joining the fourth at Andi-opolis. ■ The sixth road 
led from Coptos on the Nile to Bereufce on the Eed I 
Sea, and contained ten stations, twenty- 

five miles apart from one mro&M-. , The Eoman ! 
roads in Egypt are described in the Ttinerarmm 1 
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Antonini, which is usually ascribed to the emperor 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. 

According to the traditions of the Church, Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Egypt by the evangelist 
St. Mark. Its reception and progress must be read 
in ecelesiasticid annals. Wc can only remark here, 
that the gloomy and meditative genius of the Egyp- 
tians was a favourable soil for the growth of herc.sy; 
tlmt the Arians and Atlianasians shed torrents of 
blood in their controversies; .and that moiiachi.sm 
tended nearly as much as civil or religions war.s to 
the depopulation of the Nile-vallcy. The deserts of 
the Thebaid, the marshes of the Delta, and the i.slnids 
formed by the lagoons and estuaries of the Nile, were 
thronged with convents and hermitages; and the 
legends of the saints are, in eonsidcrahlo jinqjorlion, 
the growth of Egj'ptian fancy and asceticism. In 
the reign of Themlosius I., A. u. 379, the edict wliieh 
denounced Pagani.sra levelled at one blow the ancient 
Polytheism of the Nilc-valley, .and consigned to ruin 
and neglect all of its tcinplc.s winch hful not pre- 
viously been converted, pm'tially or wholly, into 
Christian Churches. From this epodi wemay regard 
the histoiy of the Egvqjtians, as a peculiar peojih*, 
closed; their only sub.soqueut revolutions hence- 
forward being their subjugation by Persia in a. i>. 
618, and their conquest by Atnrou, the general of the 
Khaliph Omar, in A. d. 640. The yoke of Arabia 
was then finally imposed upon the land of Mismim, 
and its modern histoiy cemmeneos — a hi.stor}- tif 
decrepitude and decline until the present century. 

The sources of information for Egj'ptian history 
and geography are of four kinds. (1) Works 
geography, such as those of Ptolemy, Strabo, Era- 
tosthenes, Plmy and Mela. (2) Of history, such as 
those of the fragments of Manetlio, Africanus, the 
Syncellus, Eusebius, Herodotus and Diodoras already 
cited, (3) The Arabian chorographers, — and (4) 
the researches of modem travellers and Egyptologers 
from lurcher to Bunsen and Lepsius; among the 
former wo sjiecially designate the works of the eider 
Niebuhr, Pococke and Bruce, Burekhardt and Bel- 
zoni; the .splendid collectionsof Dihion andtiicFrciicli 
savans, 1798; Gau’.s work on the numtiinejit.s of 
' Lower Nubia, and Sir Gardner WilkiiiMtn’s Maimers 
aid Customs of the Ancknt Ei/i/pliaus, 0 vois, gvo. 
To these may be ailded, as summaries of the writings 
of travellers and sidmlars, Ileeren’s Rt'smrelm into 
, the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Carthn- 
'■ ginmw, Aethiopiam, and Egyptians, 2 vois. 8vo. 
EngLtrans, 1838; the recent work, Keririck’s An- 
cient Egypt, 2 vois. 8vo. 1850; and the two volume •! 
in the Libwiry of Entertaining Knowledge, erditlrsl 
The British Museum, Egyptian AntiguUks, wijjcb, 
under an unpretending fonn, coutaiu .a fund of 
sound and variou.s information. It would bii easy to 
I extend this catalogue of authorities ; but thegeuerfd 
I reader will find ail he seeks in the autimrs wo have 
enuineratwl. [W. 15. Ii. J 

AEGYS (Afyus: Elh. Alyva-rns, Pans.; .-.(■yirti's. 
Theopomp. ap.Steph. B. s. e.), a t.iwn of L;t<.Jiiht, 

■ on the frontiers of Arcaadia, origiuuily kdoiigr.f to 
the Arcadittn.s, but wtis eonf|Hei-ed at an early [leiesl 
by Charilaus, the reputed nephew of L yenrgiis. sutd 
annexed to Laconia. Its territory, calletl Aegjti. 
(AtT'UTis), appears to have been origiiitilly of .houso 
extent, and to have included all the villages In the 
districts of Maleatis and Croraitis. Even at the 
time of the foundation of i^Tegalojwlis, Ute inhabitaiiU! 
of these Artaidian districts, comprising Seirtonium, 
Malea, Cromi, Belbina, and Leuctram, eondutusd 
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lo be called Ae/rylae. The iMsition of Aegys is 
uncertain. Leake places it afc Kamdra, near the 
.sriurees of the river Xerild, the ancient Camion, 
(i^aus. iii. 2. § 5, viii. 27. § 4, 34. § 5; Strab. p. 
446; Pol. ii. 54; Leake, Pelopmneaiaca, p. 234.) 

AELA.1S;A (tA KiKavct, Strab. p. 768; AlKavfj, 
Joseph, viii. 6. § 4; ’EAdm, Ptol. t. 17. § 1; 
AtXavov, vSteph. B. s.v,\ AlKdi, Procop. B. Pen. i. 
10 ; in 0. T. En.mr, in LXJC. AlKdd, Al\dvt Eih. 
AWavLTTjs: Ahaia), an Idumacan town in Arabia 
Petraea, situated at the head of the eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea, which was called after this tovm Aela- 
nif icus Sinus. It was situated 10 miles E, of Petra 
(Eusob. Onam. s. v. 'HAdfi), and 150 miles SE. of 
Gaza (Plin. v, 11. s. 12). It w’as annexed to the 
hingdoin of Judah, together with the other cities of 
Idumaea, by David (2 Sam. viii. 14), and was one 
of the harbours on the Red Sea, from which the fleet 
of Solomon sailed to Ophir (1 Kings, ix. 26 ; 2 Chrm, 
viii. 17); but it subsequently revolted from the 
.Tews, and became independent. (2 Kings, xiv. 22.) 
It continued to be a phice of commercial importance 
under the Romans, and was the head quarters of the 
tenth legion. (Hieron. Onom.; Rot.Imp,) It was the 
residence of a Christian bishop, and is mentioned by 
Procopius in the sixth contmy as inhabited by Jews, 
who, after having been fur a long time independent, 
had become subject to the liomans ha the reign of 
Justinian. (Procop. B. Pers. i. 19.) The site of 
Aelama is now occupied by a fortress caUed Akaha, 
in whi<*h a garrison is stationed, because it lies on 
the route of the Egyptian pilgrims to Mecca, (Rie- 
bulir, Besclireibung von Aralkn, p. 400; Riippel, 
Jiciso ill Nithkn, p. 248 ; Labordo, Journeg th'ough 
Arabia Petraea, vol. i. p. 116.) 

AELAXI'TICUS SIRES. [Akabicus Sraus.1 
AE'LIA CAITTOLI'XA. [Hieuosolyma.] 
AE'MODAE or HAE'MODjLE, the Shetland 
Islands (Slela, iii. 6), described by Pliny (iv, 16. 

§ 30), it! a group of seven. The islands Odtis 
QOicins;), and Duimia (Aod^uaa) mentioned by Pto- 
lemy (ii. 3. § 31) w'ere apparently part of this 
group, and answer respectively to St. lionaldsha and 
flag. C.amden and the elder antiqnarie.s, however, 
rcftV the Aemothm to the Baltic Sea. [W. B. D.] 
AE-MO'XA, HAESIO'NA, EMO'NA ("H/acw, 
Oreiii, Jnseript. 72 ; ’HjuS, Herodian. 
viii. 1 : Eth. Aemononsis: Isighach), a strongly 
timii with a weil-frcquenlcd market in 
i’annonia, eitiuiled on the river Saave and on the 
rt'ad froin Aqtiileia to Celeia, answering to the 
liii-ilcni f.aykieh, the capital of Illyria. Laybach, I 
hi!wcvt-r, iic the Roman remains around its walls 
attest, dwjA jiot eqiml in extent the ancient Aemona. 
According to tiouiition, the Argmiants were the 
iotiiiders of Aemona (Zosim. v. 29). It subse- 
quently be('4une a Roman colony with the title of 
Julia Augusta (Plin. iv. 21. § 28), and its name 
occurs on coins and inscriptions (Ptol. ii, 15. § 7 ; 
Grelli, ht.-^cripl. nos. 71, 72, et alib.). [W.B.D.] 
AENA'RI A (Atrapia, App.), called by the Greeks 
PlTHKCU'riA (UiSriicoSiTira), or PITHECU'SAE 
{n.iSrtKovff(ra<), and by the Latin poets iXAltlME, 
now is an hlaiid «tf considerable aze, wliich 

lies orf the coa.«t of Campania, nearly oppoeite to 
Cajic SlijcmuBS, and ftfiim., in conjunction with that 
licadiand, the iiorthem boundary of the Bay of 
Xaples, It is about 15 miles in circumference^ and 
is distant between five and six miles from the nearest 
point of the mainland, and 16 from Capri, :wMch' 
forms the southern boundary srf the bay. The small 
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island of Prochyta (Procida) lies between it and 
Gape Misenum. The whole island is of voleanie 
origin, and though it contains no regular crater, or 
other vmat of igneous action, was subject in ancient 
as it :Iias continued in later, times, to violent earth- 
quakes and paroxysmal outbursts of volcanio agency. 
It w'as first colonized by Greek settlers from Clialcis 
and Eretria, either simultaneously vrith, or even 
previous to, the foundation of Cumae on the neigh- 
bouring mainland; and the colony attained to great 
prosperity, but iifterwards suffered severely from 
internal issensions,' and was ultimately compelled to 
abandon the island in consequence of violent earth-- 
quakes and volcanic outbreaks. (Liv, viii. 22; 
Sti-ab.v. p.248.) These are evidently tlio same de- 
scribed by Timaeus, who related that Mt. Epomeus, 
a hill in the centre of the island, vomited forth 
flames and a vast mass of ashes, and that a part of 
tlie island, between this mountain and the coast, 
was driven forcibly into the sea, (Timaeus ap. 
Strab. V. p. 248.) The same phenomena are re- 
lated with some vaiiatinn by Pliny (ii. 88). At a 
later period, a fre.sh colony was established there by 
Hieron, the tyrant of Syracuse (probably after his 
great naval victoiy over the Tyrrheuians in b.c. 474), 
but these were also complied to quit the island for 
similar reasons. (Strab. 1. c.; Mommsen, Unter-- 
Italischen Bialelcte, p.'\’^'&.') After their departure 
it was occupied by the Neapolitans, and Scylax 
(§ 10. p. 3) speaks of it as containing, in his 
time, a Greek city. It probably continued from, 
henceforth a dependency of Neapolis, and the period 
at which it fell into the hands of the Romans is 
unknomi; but we find it in later times forming a 
part of the public jiroperty of the Roman state, until 
Augustus ceded it once more to tlae Neapolitans, in 
exchange for the island of Oapreae. (Suet. A«^, 92.) 
We have scarcely any further infoi'matiDn concerning 
its condition; but it seems to have effectually re- 
covered from its previous disasters, though still sub- 
ject to earthquakes and occasional phenomena of a 
volcanic character. It was indebted to the same 
eausesfor its wann springs, wHch were frequented for 
their medical properties. (Strab. v, pp. 248. 258 ; 
Plin. xxxi. 5; Stat. Silv. iii. 5. 104; LudL Aetm, 
430 ; Jul. Ohseq. 1 14.) Strabo notices the fertility of 
the soil, and speaks of gold mines having been worked 
I by the first settlers; but it would seem never to have 
I enjoyed any considerable degree of posperity or im- 
i porlance uiader the Romans, as its- name is rarely 
' mentioned. At the present day it is a fertile and 
I flourishing island, with a popnlation of 25^000 in- 
habitants, and contains two considerable t-v,i-. 
Ischia and Foria. The position of the ancient 
town is uncertain,: HO lantiqiities having been dis- 
covered, except a few insenptions. The Monte di 
Sm Nicola, winch lises in the centre of ll i \i d 
to an elelration # 2500 feet, and beara unquestion- 
able traces of volcanic action, is clearly the same 
with the Epomeus of Timaeus (J. c.) which is called 
by Pliny Mons Ei>opds. (Concerning the jmesont 
state of the island, and its volcanio ph, uDn i-ii.i. •• u 
Bescription Top'ir/r. c-t T/7V m. J, I/is /''/.s- //>'(', 
dePorm,^c., Naples. 1S22: .S-roj', I o?- 

cmia Bisitnet of Aaple.i, hi I'l 1'rovs. of h'o?- 
j5(jc.'2nd serie.-, vol. li.: Dan'vry o,. IVV p. 
240, 2lid edit.) The iim .-oi Ih’i rjuGUS \i app'S'S 
to have bee»a Sf uk i- .'q j 'icu by t!,c i nvc',.s to the 
-two -iattuads of Aiii!t.'ia '.il Ihxlivta c Jl 'Ciivflj-, 
tHtt lhe plural Ini'ii .'i- nil! a-, the Mi.giil<u" is ' ''■n 
msed, to designate the larger island alone. Straba, 
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indeed, uses both indifferently. (See also Apjnan, 
JB.C.y. 69.) Livy, in one passage (\iii, 22), speaks 
of “ Aenaria et Pithccusas,” and Mela (ii. 7) also 
cimmcrates separately Pithecusa, Aenaria, and Pro- 
chyta. But this is clearly a mere confusion arising 
from the double appelhition. Pliny tells us (iff. 6. 
12) that the Greek name was derived from the pot- 
tery (ttWoi) manufactured there, not as commonly 
supposed from its abounding in apes (widrjtcoi). But 
the latter derivation was the popular one, and was 
connected, by some writers, vith the mythological 
tale of the Gercopes. (Xenagoras ap. Ilarpoer. s. v, 
KepKwiI/; Ovid. A fe(. jdY. 90.) 

The name of Inarime is peculiar to tlie Latin 
poets, and seems to have arisen from a confusion 
with the ''Aptfioi of Homer mid Hesiod, after the 
fable of Typhociis had been transferred from Asia to 
the volcanic regions of Itoly and Sicily. (Strab. v. 
p. 248, xiff. p. 626; Pherecyd. ap, ScM. odApoll. 
Jihod. ii. 1210.) The earthquake.s and volcanic 
outbursts of this island were already ascribed by 
Pindar {PytJi, i. 18) to tlie straggles of the im- 
prisoned giant, hut the name of Inavime is first 
found in Virgil, from whom it i.s repeated by many 
later poets. Ovid erroneously distinguishes Inarime 
from Pitheeusao. (Virg. Aen. ix. 716; Ovid. d/ct. 
xiv. 90; Sa. Ital. viii. 542, xii. 147 ; Lucan, v. 100; 
Stat. Sib. ii. 2. 76; and see Heyne, Exc. ii. ad 
Vwg. Aen. ix.; Wemsdorf, Exo. iii. ad Lucil. Aet- 
mm.) The idea, that both this and the iieiglibuur- 
ing island of Prochyta had been at one time united 
to the mainJaitd, and broken off fivm it by the 
violence of tlie same volcanic causes which were still 
in operation, is found both in Strabo and Pliny, and 
was a natural inference from tlie phenomena actually 
observed, but cannot be regarded as resting upon 
any historical tradition, (Strab, ff. p. 60, v. p. 258 ; 
Plin. ii. 88.) [E. II. B.] 

AENEIA (Afveia; Eth. Abeieis, Afpedrijs), a 
town of Ghalcidice in Macedonia, saiil to have been 
founded by Aeneas, was situated, according to Livj', 
opposite Pydna, smd 15 miles from Tliessalonica. It 
appeal's to have stood on the promontory of the great 
Earaliumu, wliicli fonns the N\7, comer of the 
peninsula of Chaleidice, and whicli, being about 10 
geographical miles in direct distance from Tliessalo- 
nioa, may be identified with tlie promontory Aenehim 
of Scymnus, Aenei.a must therefore have been 
further N. than Pydna. It was colonised by tlie 
Coraitliians. (Scymnus Ch. 627.) It Ls mentioned 
by Herodotus, and continued to be a place of im- 
portance down to the time of the Eonian wans in 
Greece, although we are told that a great part of its 
population wa.s removed to Thcssalonica, when the 
latter city vias founded by Cassander. (Herod, vit. 
12.1; Strab. p. 330; Dionys. i. 4!); Lyeoplir. 1236 
and Schol; Virg. Aen. iii. 1(5; Steph. B. s. w,; Liv, 
xl. 4, xliv. 10, 32; Leake, N'orthern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 451.) 
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AEXIA'NES. [TirEss.tnij^] 

AENUS (Alaoj; Eth. A^vm, Atwwrjjs, Atoitts: 
Enn^), a town of Thrace, .situated upon a jmaaola- 
tory on the suuth-cublcrn side of the Paluft StotBris, 
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through which one of tlie iiinntlis of the Ilebrus 
make.s its way into tlie sea. According to Virgil 
(Aen. iii. 18), it was founded by Aeneas when ho 
landed there on hi.s way from Troy, hut there dm-.s 
not seem any more authority for this .statenumt than 
the similarity of the names; but its antiquity fe 
attested by the fact of its bBing mentioned by Homer 
(II. iv. .519). According to Herudutus (vii. .68) 
and Thucydides (vii. 57). Acmih was an Ai-olic. 
colony. Neither of them, imwcvcr. mi’ntiiJiis from 
what particular place it was culoiiix'd, .Scyuiuii.'! 
Chius (696) attributes its foumiuti«n to Mytilisii-; 
Stcplianus Byzunt. to Cumae, or, accr/rdhig to .Mci- 
neke’s edition, to the two places conjoimly. Acci.nL 
ingto Strabo (p.319), a more aiiciciii name of tin- 
place was Poltyobria. Stephanns .siiys it was al.'O 
called Apsinthus. 

Little especial mention of Aenus occiir.s till a 
comparatively late period of Grecian history. It is 
mentioned by ThucyJidc.s (1. c.) that Aenus sent 
forces to the Sieiliuu expedition its a sub'eet ally 
of Athen.s, At a later period we tiijil it .‘.^u■ee^•.ively 
in the jjosses,siou of Ptoliaiiy Pliilopitor. is. <’.222 
(Pol. V. 34), of Philip, kisig of Macedonia, n. c. 
200 (Liv. xx.\i. 16), and of Antiochu.s the Great, 
After the defe.at of the latter by the Konian.s, 
Aenus was declared free. (Liv.x.xxviii,60.) It was 
still a free city in the time of Pliny (iv. 11), 

Atheinieus (p. 351) .sjsejsks eff the climate <sf 
Aenus as being peculiarly ungeiiial. He describes 
the year there as consisting of eight months of cold, 
and four of winter. [IL W.] 



.AENUS (Abos, Ptol, ii. 11. § Hi fK'aus, In'n. 
Anton. : Inn), a river rising in the Ithaeti.iin >ir 
Tridentine Alps, dividing Bhiwitia .Secimd;i (Mmk- 
licia) from Noriemn, and flowing into the LanuL', 
of wliich it was one of the priacij*al feeders, at 
Pa-ssau. (Tac. Iliet. iii, 5.) [W. B. D.] 

AE'OLES (AloKeis) or AEO'UI, one of the jour 
raties into which the Hellenes aro usually divided, arc 
represented as descerrdants of the mythical Aeilu-q 
the son_ of Hellen. (IHcf. of Diogr. e. n. .lodm.j 
Helien i.s said to have left his Jungdoin in 1 he.'-alv 
to Aeolus, his elde.st son. (Aptllrsi, i. 7. 0.) A. 

portion of The.ssaly wa.s in ancient timo 'fiHc.l 
Aeolis, in whith Arne was the <'hief town. Ii wte- 
from thus district that the Aeoliiin BiK'otians were 
driven out by the The.HsaliiUK, and came to ISitesii.i. 
(Hcr(KJ. viL 176; Diwl. iv, 67; Time. j. 12.) It is 
supposed by some that this AiSilis Wfis the .iintria 
on the Paga.setie gulf; btst there are gootl rea-wtu.^ f<>r 
believing that it was in the centre of Tl}e.-,.s:.Iv, .md 
nearly the same a.s the district, 'rhPs'Uili..ii., itj later 
times. (Muller, Dorimut, vol. ii. p, 47.1, Msp) Wt* 
find the Aeolians in many otlicr pitit.*! of Gfiws*, he*- 
sides Tlwssdy and Brajotia; and in the earliest thunH 
they appear .h.s the most jsiwerful and the most nu- 
merous of the Hellciiie racev. The weahhy Minyae 
appear to have been Acidians; mid wo h.%v« mestiou 
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of" Af'iilians in Aetolia and Locris, at Corinth, i 
Elis, in Eylus and in Mea.senia. Thus a great part 
of iiurthorn Grcet'e, and the western side of Pelopon- 
nesus n>‘re inliahited at an early period by the 
Aeolian race. In most of these Aeolian settlements 
wc i,nd a prcdiluctiun for maritime sitnations; and 
roj-cidoii uppuans to liave been the deity chiefly wor- 
.shipiicd by them. The Aeolians also migrated to 
Asia MiiKw where they settled in the district called 
after them AeolLs [Aiious], and also in the island 
of hcsbo.s. Tlie Aeolian migration is generally re- 
presented as the first of the .series of movements 
produced by tlie irnijrtion of the Aeolians into 
Boeutia, and of tlie Dorians into Peloponnesns. The 
Achiieans, who had been driven from their homes in 
the iAlojKiiinesus by the Dorians, were believed to 
liave been joined in Boeotia by a part of the ancient 
iuluilntaiits of Boeotia and of their Aeolian conquerors. 
The latter seem to have been predominant in influence, 
for from them the migration was called the Aeolian, 
and sometimes the Boeotian. An account of the 
early .settlements and migrations of the Aeob'ans is 
given at length by Thirlwall, to which we must refer 
our readers for details and authorities. (Zfwi. of 
(j-nccp, vol. i. }>. 88, seq. vol. ii. p. 82, seq. ; comp. 
Grofe, I/iitt. of Greece, vol. i. ji. 145, seq., vol. ii. 
p. 26, seq.) The Aeoliim dialect of the Grctik lan- 
guage ci.iiipri.scd scieral .subordinate modifications; 
hut. the variety e.stablished by the colonists in Lesbos 
aitii nil the opptoite co;i.st.s of A.sia, became eventually 
it- impnlaa- standard, having been earned to perfection 
by the f.e.sbiau scIkmI of lyric poetry. (Mure, History 
tf ilte J.mynnye, cfr. of Greece, vol. i. p. 108, seq.) 
Thus we find the itomaii poets calling Sap])ho Aeolia 
pufUa (ilor. Carm. iv. 12), and the lyric poetry 
of Alcaeus and Sappho AeuUxim carmen, Aeolia fidcs 
aiid Aeolia lyra, (Hor. Carm, iii. 30. 13, ii. 13. 24; 
Ov. Her. xv. 200.) 

AEO’LIAE rMSlXAE (Alo^lSes vyerot, Died. 
AidAoo f^eroi, Time. .Strab.), a group of volcanic 
iskmls, lying in the Tyrrhenian Sea to the north of 
Sicily, btttttecn tliat L-iaud and tlie coast of Lucania. 
'I'hey derived the name of Aeolian from some fancied 
ewiiieeuon with the fabulous island of Aeolus men- 
tioned by Homer in the Odyssey (x. 1, &c.), but 
they were also frequently termed Vulganiae or 
llKfif.vusTLVE, from their volcanic character, which 
was aMwilwd to the subterranean operations of Vulcan, 
a- Well as Lu'araKjUS' (« Aarapaim vqcrot, Strab. 
Ii. p. 123), from Lip.vba, tbe largest and most im- 
jBsrSant iiiuoiig them, from which tliey still derive the 
i««!ii5- of the Ll}Hiri JsUmrU. 

Anc-h-nt authors generally agree in reckoning 
ih-m «.-> .veri in number (Strab. vL p, 275 ; PHn. 
iii. 8, 14; Seymii. <lh. 255; Died. v. 7; Mela, ii. 7; 
Iti'iuy.s. i'erifset. 465; Schol. ad, ApolL Rhod,iiL i 
41), v. hich is eorm t, if the smaller islets be omitted. i 
But sh*'re is r!.nsiderable diversity with regard to. 
th'ir muiie.s, mid ibeconf«.iion baa been greatly aug- 
iiieated by .-ome mtxieni geographers. They arecttu- 
lucndA'd ns, follows by Stralw, Diodorus, and Pliny: 

1. Lip.vba, .<uiil calki lApari; the moat con- 
-idwralde d the iseveu, wsd the only one which con- 
1.4itwd .a town f.‘f any impiirbmce. [Litaba,] 

2. Iliiai.s., Mtuffliai bctwwm LIpara and the coast 
rfBiidiy. Its mighial name accordhig to Strabo 
WM Th,miMi.4S8, (&ippeaffa), or, as Pliny writes 
TUentsht, but it was comrocmiy loiown to the Greeks 
as Tsioa or ‘‘legd ‘‘Bifxderroo, Wng eonsidcred sacred 
to V nlean m tiecmmt of tbts vdcaiuc phenomena wWch 
it teUildtod. For the tstme reason it was called by 
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the Eomans VnECAW Insula, from whence its mo- 
dem appellation of Vuleam. It is the .southern- 
most of the whole group, and is distant only 12 G. 
mil® &om Capo Calavd, the nearest point on the 
coaiit of Sicily. 

3. Strong YLE (SrpoyyiKn, now StromJjoli), so 
called from its general roundness of form (Strab. 
I.C.; LxlcH. Aetna, 431) i the northernmost of tlic 
islands, and like Hiera an active volcano. 

4. Didyme (Aidi/pni), now called Salim, or 

Isola delle Saline, is next to Lipara the ]a,rge,st of 
the whole group. Its ancient name was derived (as 
Strabo cj^ressly teUs us, vi. p, 276), from its 
form, which circumstance leaves no doubt of its 
being the same witli tlie modern that island 

being consjncuous for two high conical mountains 
which rise to a height of 3,500 feet (Smyth’s Sicily, 
p. 272 ; Ferrara, Campi Flcgrei della Sicilia, p. 243 ; 
Daubeny, On Volcanoes, p. 262). Groskiu'd (flrf 
Strab. I, c.), M.aniiert, and Forbiger, have erroneously 
identified Didyinc with Panania, and thus thrown 
the whole subject into confusion. It is distant only 
lliree miles NW. from Lipara. 

5. Phoenicusa (d’oimcoOo'o'a, Strab. ioa/iKd^ys, 
Died.), so called from the palms (^oiriKes) in wliiclx 
it abounded, is evidently Felicudi about 12 miles 

W. of Salina. 

6. Ericusa (’EpiKoCo-ira or ’Epiicili$Tis), probably 
named from its abundance of heath (_ipelKr\), is the 
little island of Alicudi, the westernmost of the whole 
group. These two were both veiy small islands 
and were occupied only for pasturage. 

7. Euonymus (Evcirvjxos), w’Mch we are exr- 
pressly told was the smallest of tho seven and un- 
inhabited. The other six being clearly identified, 
there can he no doubt that thhs is the island now 
called Panaria, which is situated between Lipara 
imcl Strongyle, though it does not accord with 
Strabo’s description tlrat it lies the farthest out to 
sea (ireKayia pAMcrra). But it agrees, better at least 
than any other, with his statement that it lay on die 
left hand as one, ssdled from Lipara towards Sicily, 
from whence he supixises it to have deiived its name- 

Several small islets adjacent to Panaria, are now 
called tlic Pattole, the largest of which Bcmktm, 
is probably Die Hicesia of Ptolemy (Ticetn'a, PtoL 
iii. 4. § 16; 'lufcriov, Eustath. ad Som. Odyss, 

X. 1), whose list, with, the exception of this addition, 
corresponds with that of Strabo. That of Mela 
(ii. 7) is very confused and erroneous; he is cer- 
tainly in error in including Osteodeis in tlie 
Aeolian group. 

The volcanic character of these- islands was oaiiy 
noticed by tho Greeks; and Diodorus justly remarks 
(v. 7) that they had aU been evidently at one time 
vents of eruptive action, as appeared from their still 
at ombra, though in his time two only, Hiera and 
jgyle, were active volcanoes. Strabo indeed (L c. 
p, 275) appears to sjjeak of vni™iiie. nmptimiR in thp. 
island of Lipara itself, but his expressions, which 

not very precise, may probably refer only to out- 

sks of volcanic vapours and hot springs, such aa si;; 
stiD. found there. Earlier writers, as Thucy- 
dides and Scyronus Chius, allude to tlio eruptions of 
"" a oxdy, and these were probably in ancient- - ^ 
s the most freruiinj^jBtfftSSiasg^ ibry aj.ii v.- 
to have attracted n 
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to the haiumcra and forges of the god and his work- 
men the Uyclopes. (Time. iii. 88 ; Scyrrm. Ch. 257 
— 261; Sehol. ad Apoll. Hhod. iii. 41; Virg. Aen. 
viii, 4-18). According to Strabo there were three 
craters on this island, tifie largest of which was in a 
state of the most violent ei-uption; Polybius (ap. 
Strab, vi. p. 276), who appears to have visited 
it himself, described the principal crater .os five 
stadhi in cii'cmiiference, but diminishing gradually 
to a width of only fifty feet, and estimated its 
depth at a stadium. From lliis crater were vomited 
forth sometimes flames, at others red hot stones, cinders 
and ashes, wMeh were canned to a great distance. 
No ancient arriter mentions streams of lava (^iaaes) 
similar to those of Aetna, The intensity and cha- 
racter of these eruptions was said to vary very much 
according to the direction of the wind, and front 
these indications, as well as the gathering of mists 
and .clouds aroimd the summit, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring island of Lipara professed to fore- 
tell the winds and weather, a circumstimee wHch 
was believed to have given rise to the fable of 
Aeolus ruling tlie winds. The moiiern Lipiriuls .still 
maintain tlie same pretension, (iStrab. 1. c. ; Smyth’s 
Sicily^ p. 270.) At a later period Hiera seems to 
have abated much of its activity, and the younger 
Lucilius (a contemporary of Seneca) s)>euks of its 
fires as in a great measure cooled. (Lueil. AtUi. 
437.) 

We hear much less from .ancient authors of the 
volcanic phenomena of Strongyle than those of 
Hiera: but Diodorus describes them as of .similar 
cliaractor, wliile Strabo tells us that the eruptions 
were less violent, but i>ruduct‘d a more brilliant light. 
Pliny says nearly the same tiling: and Mela speaks 
of both Hiera and Strongyle as “ burning with per- 
petual fire.” Lucilius on the contrary (jietnu, 434) 
describes the latter as merely smoking, and occa- 
sionally kindled into a blaze, but for a .short time. 
Diodorus tells us that the eraptions both of Hiera 
aud Strongyle wure observed for the most p.art to 
alternate with those of Aetna, on wliieh account it 
Tvas supposed by many that there was a subter- 
ranean communication between them. 

Besides these ordinary volcanic jihenomena, wliieh 
appear to have been in ancient times (as they .still 
are in the ca.se of Stro'tiiboU) in almost cim.stant 
opemtkm, we find mention of sevenil more remark- 
able and unusual outbursts. The earliest of thc.se 
is the one recorded by Ari.stotIo (Aleteorol. ii, 8), 
where ho tells im that “ in tlie island of Hiera the 
earth swelled up witli a loud noise, and rose into the 
fonn of a considerable iiilioek, which at length burst 
mtd sent forth nut only vaiwur, but hot cinders aud 
ashes in such iptantities tliat they covered the whole 
city of Lijiara, aud some of them wt-re carried eveu 
to the coast of Italy,” Tin- vent from which they 
issued (he adds) remained .still visible; and this was 
probably ouo of the eniters seen by I’olylias. At :i 
later |erk)d Posidonius deserilied an eruption that 
took place in the .sea !k', tween Hiera and Euonymiis, 
which after producing a violent agitation of the 
waters, ami destrtiying all the fi*li, continued to pour ; 
fortli mud, fire and smoke for several days, and j 
ended with giving rise to a small island of a rock 
like milLstoue (lava), on whidb the praetor T. Fla- 
niLuinus landed and nffered sacrifices. (Poridon, ap. 
Sirah. vi. ]>. 277.) This event is motitlotted by 
Poridonius a.s occurring witiiin his own ramory; 
fmd from the. mention of Flaminiims as praefor It is 
ahnost eertiiia that it is the isama (i*8iwi»tteee 
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■ recorded by Pliny (ii. 87) as occurring in 01. 163. 
3, or B.c. 126. The same phenomenon is Iras 
accurately described by Juliu.s Obsequeiis (89) and 
Orosius (v, 10), both of whom confirm the ;ibovfi 
dale: but the last author nurrate.s (iv. 20) ac a 
much earlier period (n. c. 186) the .sudden emer- 
gence from the sea of an isUnd, ^Yllidl he crroueou,-,ly 
supposes to have been the Vulcani Iii.sula it,self; but 
which w'ms probably no other than the rock now 
called Vulcandb, situated at the NE. c.Ktreiiiity (d‘ 
kWea/m, and nnited to that island only by ;i nari-nw 
isthmus formed of volc.anic sand and a.-lu;.'-. It still 
emits smoke, and vapour and contains two snsall 
craters,* 

None of the Aeolian islands, e.vcept Lijiara, upjn-ar 
to have been inhabited in micient times to any ex- 
tent Thucydides exjircs.dy tells u.s (iii. 88) that in 
his day Lipim alone was iiilnibiieii. asid the other 
islands, Slnaigyb', Didynie. and lUeia, were cul- 
tivated by the Liparaeans ; anti ibis .stalen.ent is 
coiifiraied by Diodfjni.s (v. 9). Strabo however 
sjK'aks of Enonymus as uiiinliabile.l in a manner 
that seems to imply tlt:it the huger island.s were Jiot 
so; and tlie remain, s of ancient buililing.s which have 
been found not only on Sulina iuid UlnmihaU, but 
even on the little rock of Badluzzo, prove that they 
were re-sorted to by the Konnuis, probably for the 
sjike of medical baths, for which the volcanic vajwurs 
afforded every facility, llicra on the contrary aji- 
parently remained always uninhabited, as it doe.s at 
the present day. But, the excellenen of it.s port 
(Lueil. Abtn. 442) rendered it of imptrtaiiee ;oj a 
naval station, and we find both Hiera and Strotigyle 
occupied by the fleet of Augustins during the war with 
Sex. Pumpeins in b. c. 36. (Apphin. B, €. v, 105.) 
All the island-s buffered great dl.-advantage, as they 
.still do, from the want of water, eonseijuent on the 
liglit and porous nature of tlie volcanic soil. (Time, 
iii. 88 ; Smyth’s SidJy^ p. 249.) But though little 
adajited for agriculture they pn.sses.scd great re- 
sources in their .stonvs of alnm, sulphur, and pumice, 
whieli ivere derived Loth from Hiera aini .Strongyle, 
and .exjjorted in large quiuitilics. I'lie .mu also 
abounded in fi.sh; aud jirminecd coral of the fiurat 
(luality. (Pliu. .\.xxii. 2. 11, x.\.xv. 15. ^8 50, 

52, xxxvi, 21. § 42; Lueil. Attn. 432.) 

It i.s .scarcely necessary to innuii-e which of tlie 
' Aeolian i.slaiids has the most cl.-um to be eomsidensi 
! as tite re.'-uleuc.o of Aeolu.s hiuiwdf. Homer certainly 
speaks only of (me island, and is followed in this 
respect by Virgil. But the “ fifjating island " of the 
elder poet, “ girt all aronrul whii a w.'dl of bniss,” is 
scarcely susceptible of any precise geographical ih- 
tennimition. The common tradition munng tiic i.itcr 
Greeks seem-s to have chosen the i.'land of l.ijar.s 
it.self !w the dwellitig of Aeolus, and the e.sj.laiiati.,)i 
of the fabla above alltnleij to is evidently .'id.'ipied to 
this a.s«umirtion. But Strabo and Pliny lniih place 
the, alanle of the mier of the wind-i in Strongyle, an<l 
the latter transfers to that i.dand what uthers related 
of liimi. Ptoifiny on the eontiary, by ti strange 
confiihion, mentions the Eland of Acidu-s (AioAtvo 
vijo-oj, iii. 4. § 17) as .something altogether divtinct 
from tlie Aeolian islands, which he had prcvj.(u.s!y 
enumerated Mqmrately: while Kust;itiuu> («>/ Hoik 
Odyss. X. 1) reckorus it as one of the .‘■cw-n, omitting 
Euouyinu.s to make room for it, though in anotlM'r 


The same event appears to 1 h? nime olinurclv 
alluded to by Livy (xs.xix, 56). 
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jjasi^agr' Dlomjs. Per, 461) lie. follows Strabo’s 
authority, and identifies it with Strongyle. 

For an account of the present state of the lApari 
Mauds and their volcanic jihenomena tlie reader 
may consult Smyth’s SicUy, chap. vii. p. 274 — 278; ' 
Ferrara, Campi Fkgrei della Sicilia, p. 199 — 252; 
l)aulieny, On Valcames, ch. 14, pp. 245 — 263,2nd 
(■(lit. The history of the islands is almost wholly 
(leiM,‘ndf‘nt on that of LiPAiu, and nill be found in 
th!it article. [E. H. B.] 

AE'OLIS (Ai’oXls, Aeolia), a district on the west 
diast of Asia IVIinor, wdiich is included by Strabo 
in the larpmr division of Mysia. The limits of 
Acolis are %'ariously defined by the ancient geo- 
graphers. Strabo (p. 582) makes the river Her- 
nuis and Phocaea the southern limits of Aeolis and 
the northern of Ionia. He olrserves (p. .586), 
that “ as Horner makes one of Aeolis and Troja, 
and the Acolians occupied the whole country from 
the Ilennus to the coast in the neighbourhood of 
t’yr.icus and founded cities, neither shall I im- 
]Kiife< tly make my description by putting together 
tliat which is now properly called Aeolis, which 
oxieruls from the llenim.s to Lectiim, and the 
country which extends from Lectum to the Ae- 
sepus,” Aeolis, therefore, pro]Xirly so called, ex- 
tended as far north as the promontory of Lectum, 
at the northcni entrauce of the bay of Adramyttium. 
The bay of Adramyttium is formed by the S. 
i'«ist of the mountainous tract in which Ilium 
stood, by the. island of Lcjshos, and by the coast of 
Aeoli.s S. of Adramyttium, which rans from that 
town in a 6W. direction. The coast is irregular. 
Hiiuth of the bay of Adramyttium is a rece.ss, at the 
northern point of which are the Hecatonnesi, a 
nutnerems group of small islands, and the southeni 
hiundaiy of which i.s the projecting point of tlie 
mainland, which lies nearest opipo.site to the southern 
e.xtrcmity of Lesbos. The jwninsula on which the 
town of Phocaea stood, separates the. gidf of Cume 
on the H. fnnii the bay of Smyrna on tbe S. The 
gulf Ilf Cume receives the rivers Evenus and Cai'eus. 
The territory of the old Aeolian cities extended 
northward from the Hennus to the Cai'eus, eom- 
jiri-Tinff the coast and a tract reaching 10 or 12 
inile* inland. Between tlie bay of Adraniyttium 
and the CaiVu« wore the following towns: — Cisthene 
(Karffijin), C/iinn-hn), m a promontory', a deserted 
place ii! Stral)o’.s time. There was a port, and a 
ci)p|)tT mine in the interior, above Cisthene. Fur- 
ther .MMtli were Con’jihiUitLs (^K.apv^tu'ris), Hertu- 
clcia ('H/>a<cA«ia).;ind Atto.a (’'ArToa, Ajas7nai~lcoi). 
Ctayph.'intis ami Henwleia once kloiiged to the 
Iduilciuieans. Herodotus (i. 149) describe.s the 
trai't of ct.untry which theise Aeolians piBsessed, as 
KU]erim* in f'rtillty to the countiw occupiiHi by the 
rjties of tbe I<»ni;ai confeileration, but inferior in 
climate. He cinimerates the following 11 mties: 
Cuiiw, called Phrieoms; lAuissae. Neon Teichos, 
Tentrui.'., Cilia Notiiun, Aegiroessa, Pitane, Ae- 
gat-ae, .Myriua. and tJryiiexa, Smyrna, which was 
originally otic of them, and made the number 12, 
fell iiilo*the hand.!, of tbe Ionian!}, Herodotus says, 
that thciM! 11 w'ere all ibo Aeolian dries oai rite 
ntaiuL'ind, e.xcept tho-w in the Ida; “ for these are 
fecparattsl” (i. 1.51); and in anotlier place (v, 122) 
HwiKi(rf:.ijs (uslb thos® peopki Acohaos who ia- 
hjildted the Utas, or district of Ilitun. [G. L-] 
A,EPELA (AM-ttii £iL Aimirys), L One d 
the seven Mtsisamm towns, ofl’eteil by Agamemnon 
to Achilles, is sttppoeftd by Strabo to be tbe same 
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as Tlraria, raid by Pausanias tbe same as Corone. 
(Horn. Jl. ix. 152 ; Strab. p. 360 ; Paus. iv. 34. § 5.) 

. .. 2. A town in Cyprus, situated; on a mountain; 
the ruler of which is said to have removed to the 
plain, upon tlie advice of Solon, and to have named 
the new town Soli in honour of the Alliouimi. There 
is still a place, called Fpe, upon the mountaia above 
the ruins of Soli. (ITut. Sol 26; Stcpli. B. s.v.; 
Engel, AjiM'Os, vol. i. p, 75.) 

AEPY (AIttv : Eth. Alirtmis), a town in Elis, so 
called from its lofty situation, is mentioned by Homer, 
and is probably the smne as the Triphylian town 
Epeinm (^Hiroiov, ‘'Emot', Alvlov), which stood be- 
tween Maeistus and Heraea. Leake places it on the 
high peaked mountain which lies between the milages 
of Vrind miSnema, about 6 miles in direct distance 
from Olympia. Boblayc supposes it to occupy the 
site of Helknista, the name of some ruLis on a hill 
between Platiana and Barakou. (Horn. II. ii. 592 ; 
Xen. Eell. iii. 2. § 30; Pol. iv. 77. § 9, iv. 80, § 13; 
Strab. p. 349; Steph. B. s.v.-, Stat. Theb. iv. ISO; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 206; Boblaye, liecliercJies, 
&c., p. 136.) 

AEQUI, AEQUI'CLH.1 or AEQUICULA'NI 
(EIkoi and AXkovoi, Strab. ; Almvol, Dion. Hal: ; 
AIkovikXoI, Ptol.; Afki/iAot, Diod.), one of the mosrfc 
andent and warlike nations of Italy, who play a 
conspicuous part in the early history of Home. 
They inhabited the mountainous district around the 
upper valley of tlie Anio, and extending from thence 
to the Lake Fuemus, between the Latins and the 
Mar.si, and adjoining theHernici on the east, and the 
Sabines on the west. Their temtoiy was subse- 
quently included in Latium, in the more extended 
sense given to that name under the Eoman empire 
(Strab. T. p. 228, 231). There appears no doubt 
that the Aequiculi or Aequicoli are the same 
I people with the Aequi, though in the usage of lat®r 
times the former name was restricted to the inhahit- 
ants of the more centi-al and lofty vallies of the ^ 
Apennines, while those -who approached the borders ' 
of the Latin plain, and whose constant wars with 
the Romans have made them so familiarly known to 
us, unifonnly appeal- rmder the name of Aequi. It 
is probable fiaat their original abode was in the high- 
land districts, to which we find them again limited 
at a later period of their history. The Aequiculi 
arc forcibly described by Virgil as a nation of rude 
mountaineers, addicted to the chase and to predatory- 
habits, by which they sought to supply the defi- 
ciencies of their rugged and barren soil (Virg. Am. 
vii. 747; Sil. Ital. viii._371; Ovid, Fast. iii. 93). 

As the only town he assigns to them is Nersae, the 
site of which is unknown, there is some uncertainty 
as to the geographical position o£ the people of whom 
he is speaking, but be appears to place them next 
to the Marsians, Strabo speaks of them in one 
jiassage as adjoining the Sabines near Ciu-es, in 
another as bordering on Ihc Latin Way pp. 2.31, 
237): horii of which .rtate-.nen+s an conen, ii the 
name be taken in Us widc-t .'-ignificaii m. The Ibi-m 
ABQtnOTJtAin fir-jt appears in Tliny (iii. 12. ^ 17). 
who however ViSts Aequicnli also as tc|oivahsriT to 
it: he appears to re.'.trittHie tci-m ti> lire iiiliabi-.ar.t.s 
of the v^ies bordering on tbe Ala rsi, mid tlie oidy 
towns ho assigns to Ihem are t’auioli andClitcuua 
At a later period the n'lme anpiars to nave 
almost confin-d to ibt ] jpnlatiun of the upper -lal.oy 
(rf the Salto, b> Iwcrn Ik iie and the Lake Fucimis, 
it district winch i-t ill i-f.ai’is the name of tA'coteo, - 
evidently a turrutjtum from Acqniculamim. 
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Xo indication is found in any ancient author of 
their origin or descent ; hut their constant assoeia- 
tiou with the Volseians would lead us to refer them 
to a common stock udth that nation, and this cir- 
cumstance, as well as their position iu the nigged 
upland districts of the Apeimines, renders it probable 
that they belonged to the great Oscan or Ausonian 
race, which, so tar as our researches can extend, may 
be regarded as the primeval population of a large 
part o'f central Italy. Tluy appear to liavc received 
at a later period a considerable amoiuit of Sabine 
inHuence, and probably some admixture with that 
race, especially where the two nations bordered on 
one another: but there is no ground for assiunhig 
any community of origin (Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 72; 
Abeken, Mitiel itedien, pp. 46, 47, 84). 

The Aequians first apjjear in Itonian history as 
occupying tlie rugged mountain district at the back 
of Tibur and Praeuestc (both of which always con- 
tinued to bo Latin tornis), and extentling from 
thence to the confines of the Hemicans, and the 
valley of the Trcnis or Sacco. But they gradually 
encroached upon their Latin neighbours, and ex- 
tended their power to the mountain front iimnedktely 
above the plains of Latium. Thus Bola, which was 
originally a Latin town, was occupied by them for a 
considerable priod (Liv. iv. 49): and tliough they 
were never able to reduce the .sti'ong fortress of 
Praeneste, they continually cros.sed the valley which 
separated them fi'om tlie Alban hilLs and occupied 
the heights of Mt. Algidus. The gre;it development 
of their pwer was coincident with that of the Vol- 
scians, with whom they wore so constantly asso- 
ciated, that it is probable that the names and 
operations of the tw'o nations have frequently been 
eonfomaded. Thus Niebuhr has pointed out that 
the conquests assigned by the legendary history to 
Coriolanus, doubtless rc‘pre.sent not only those of the 
Volseians, but of the Aequians also: and the ‘"’cas- 
tellum a(l lacum Fueinum,” whieli Livy describes 
(iv. 57) as taken from the Volseians in b. c, 40.5, 
must in all probability have been an Acquiaii fijrtrcs.s 
(Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 72, vol. ii. pp. 244, 259). It 
is impssible hero to recapitulate the endless petty 
wars between the Aequians iind Koinans: thii fol- 
lowing brief summary will supply a general outline 
of their principal features. 

The first mention of the Aeqiii in Eoinan histoiy 
is during the reign of Tarquinins I’riseus*, who 
waged war with tliem with great success, and re- 
duced them to at liuist .a nominal submission (Strab. 

V. p.231; Cio,f?e Aej'j.ii. 90). The second Tarquin 
is also mentioned as having concluded a pace with 
tliem, which may perhaps refer to the same rtans- 
action (Liv. i. 55; Kiehuhr, vol, i. p, 359). But 
it was not till after the fall of the Roman monarchy 
that they appar in their more ibnnidablo aspect. In 
B. c. 494 they are first mentioned as invading the 
territory of the Latins, which led that poplc to 
apply for assistance to Rome: and from tliis time 
forth the ware between the AequiaJis and Volseians 
on the one side, and the liomaas assisted fay the 
Latins and .llemicjms on fiie otlter, were events of 
almost regular and annual recun'ence (“ statum jam 


* A tradition, sU-angely at variance with the 
other accounts of their habits and character, repe- 
Bonts tJjeni .is tlie pople from whom the Bomans 
derived tho Jus Fetiale (Liv. L 32; -Dion. Iftii, ii 
72) . Others with more plausibility referred’ this ■ to 
the Aeqni Falisci (Serv. ad Aen. vu. 695X . : ' 
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ac prope solenne in singnlos annos heUum,” Liv. iii. 
1 5). Notwithstanding the exaggerations and poericjil 
erabellishmente with which the history of these wars 
has been disguised, we may discern pretty clearly 
three different periods or phases into which they may 
be divided. 1. From b. c. 494 to about the tiino 
of tlie Decemvirate u. c. 400 was the clinch of the 
greatest power and successes of tlie Aci/nian.';. In 
B. c. 463 they are first mentioned as eneampingon 
Moimt Algidus, which from tlicnccforSh ])ci':eiie ilie 
constant scene of the conflicts between them ainl tlie 
Romans; and it seems certain tliat during tliis 
period the Latin towns of Bola, Vitellia, (lorbio, La- 
bicum, and Pedum fell into their hands. The ;ille;:(‘d 
victory of Cincinnatus in n. c. 458, on which so 
much stress Ims been kid by some later m-hnii 
(Flonis i. 11), appears to h.ive in reality done little 
to check their iirogre.ss. 2. From it. c. 451) to the 
invasion of tiie Gauls their m-in.s were coinjwrativfly 
unsuccessful; and tliough we find tliem .itill con- 
teniling on eqmd terms with the Romans and with 
many vicissitudes of fortune, it is clear that on :lie 
whole they had lost ground. The great vietoiy 
gained over them by the dictator A. Pustnniiu.s 'i'u- 
bertus in n. c. 428 may jirobably he regarded as t!io 
turning-pint of their fortunes (Liv, iv. 26 — 29 ; 
Diod. xii. 64: Ovid. Fmt. vi, 721 : Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
p. 454); and the year b. c. 415 is the last- in whieh 
we find tlicm occupying their customary position on 
Mount Algidus (Liv. iv. 45). It is not improb.-thie. 
as suggested by Niebuhr, that the growing {mwer of 
the Saumitc.'i, who were pressing on tlie Vol.sci.'ui.s 
upii the oppsite side, may have drawn off the 
forces of the Aequians also to tho suppirt of tla lr 
allies, and thus rendered them less able to cope with 
the pwor of Rome. But it is ccrt.ain that before 
the end of thk priixl most of tho to\snis vviiich tbi'y 
liad conquered from tho Latins had Ixiea again 
wrested fi'om their hands. 3. After tiie invasion of 
the Gauls the Aequians appear again in the field, 
hut with greatly dimini, -In d rc.-ources: probably 
they suffered .severely from the .'-ticce: sive -swanns of 
h.arb.ariiin invaders which sivepi ov-t this p.-nl, of 
Italy: and after two misUL‘ce.--ful I'ampaign-, in b, f, 
386 and 385 they ajipe;ir to have ub;tJiil«!i!<l tliis 
contest :is ho|K'!e.'S ; nor doe.s their luiioe again a)>- 
jsear in Rom;iu hi.stmy fur the space s-f aUove M) 
years. But in n. c. 304 the fate uf theii- neigh- 
bours tho Ileniicans arouscsl ths'in lo ss struggle, 
whieh terminated in their total dcfi>at. and .'titigctioii. 
Them town.s fell one after another into the hands ul' 
the victorioim Itomans, and tliC Aequian nation (-itys 
Livy) was almost utterly exteniiinated (Liv, ix. 45). 
This expression k however certainly i-.v.-igii'eratu ( 
for w'e find tliem again having recourse s u imita t '.vice 
witliiii tlie next few years, though on bsith oeca.sioi:-, 
without success (Liv. x, 1, 9). it w:w prulmbiy 
after the last of these attenipts that they -ivcic lel- 
inittcd to the rights of Roman dtut-ns: jnidbcvamc 
included in the two new tribes, Gui Aiiien,'’i‘i and 'IN-- 
rentina, winch were crent«l at this jicrud (('ii . ij'c 
0^1 i. 11; Liv, X. 9; Niebuhr vol. iii. p. 267). 

Front thk time the luitne of tla* Acqui aloigcfiar 
disappMrs from history, and would to Si.ivn 
fallen into disuse, bring probably mergc<i in that 
of ffte Latins; but those of Aequictili and Aequicti- 
lani still occur for the inhahitants of iltc. upjatid 
and more isecludcd vallies which were not iudiatei 
witMn the limits of Latium, ijut kdongc!! Ui the 
fourth region of Augustus; and aftenvssvk to the 
,pe«vince called Valeria. In Imperial times Wt* even 
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fiiiil tlie Aequiculani in tlie valley of the Salto con- 
Htitnting a regular municipal body, so that “ Ees 
Publica Aequiculauorum ” and a “ Municipiura Ae- 
quicnlanorum " are found in inscriptions of that 
period (Ordl, no. 3931 ; Ann. ddl. Imt. vol. vi. 

] 1. 1 1 1 , not.). Probably this was a more aggregation 
of M-iittcrcd villages and hamlets such as are still 
Ibnnd in the district of the Cicolam. In the Liber 
( 'olouiannn (p. we find mention of the “ Ecicy- 
Ifinu.s iigcr,” evidently a corruption of Aequiculanws, 
as is shown by the recuiTcnce of tlie same form in 
(diarter.s and doemnents of the middle ages (Holsten. 
mt. ad Cluvtr. p. 156). 

It is not a little remarkable that the names of 
scaia-ely any cities belonging to the Aequians have 
been transmitted to us. Livy tells us that in the 
decisive cainjiaign of b. c. 304, forty-one Aequian 
towns were taken by the. Koman consuls (ix. 45): 
but he mentions none of them by name, and from the 
case and rajMty with which they were reduced, it 
is probable that they were places of little importance. 
Many of tlie smaller towns and villages now scat- 
tered in the hill country between tlie vallies of the 
Baveo and the Anio probably occupy ancient sites ; 
two of these, Cidtdla and Okvano, present inmains 
of ancient walls and substructions of rude polygonal 
masimr)', which may jn-obably be referred to a very 
early xteriod (Abeken, pp. 140,147; 

linih ft. (ML hist. 1841, p. 49). The numerous 
vestiges of ancient cities hmnd in the valley of the 
BiiUo, may also belong in many instances to the 
Aoqiiians, rather than the Aborigines, to whom they 
have been generally referred. The only towns ex- 
pressly assigned to the Aequieuli by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy are Cailskoli in the upper valley ofthe Turano, 
.■kkI Ci.iTKUKiA in that of the Salto. To these may 
be add«*d Abija Fucensis, which we ai-e expressly 
told by Livy was founded in the territory of the 
Aetpiians, though on account of its superior im- 
jxatanee, ITinv rsuiks the Albensos as a separate 
jffiople (Pliny iii. 12. 17; Ptol.iii, l.§ 56; Liv.x. 1). 
V.vni.v, which is assigned to the Aequians by several 
in<Kloni writers, apiDCsars to have been properly a 
Sabifie town. Nkhsae, mentioned by Virppl (Aen. 
vii. 744) a,-« the chief place of the Aequieuli, is not 
nolicetl by any other writer, and its site is wholly 
uncertain. Besides tliese, Pliny (L e.) mentions the 
Comini, Tadiatos, Caedid, and Alfatemi as towns 
or wimimmitii’S of the Aequieuli, which had ceased 
to e.\ist in his time: all four names are otherwise 
whollv unknown. [E. H. B.] 

AEQlTN'OC'TirM or AEQLIXOC'TI AE (Fis- 
cha/Mut), a Homan fort in Up{ier Pannonia, situ- 
atej apm the Itanube, and according to the Notitia 
Itnijcrii, tin* quarters of a squadron of Palniatian 
cavalry. (Tab. Peut; Itin. Antonin.) [W.U.l),] 

AEHOI'US, a mountain in Greek Illyria, on the 
river Aous, and ojqvtsite to M(mnt Asnaus, Aeropns 
probably awnis^wnds to Trebimn, and Asnaus to 
Nvmtirhika. (Liv. xxxii. 5 ; Lealce, Northern 
Greene. \a\. i. p.389.) 

AEBE'PUS (6 Afwmros), a river of Northearu 
Mysia, mentions'^ by lloiner (Ji ii. 826, &c.) «s 
flowing jast Zeleia, at the ff.K»t of Ma; and in another 
jiassage (JI. xu. 21) as one of the streams that-fiow 
from Ida, Acscordiiig to Strabo’s interprebitioir of 
Homer, the A^epgs was the eastern boundary of 
Mysla. The Aesepus is the largest river of Mysia. 
Acewdisg to Strabo, it rises in Mount Cotylns, one 
of tiie summite of Ida (p. 602), arid the distance 
between its source and its outlet is near 500 stadia. 
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I It is joined on the left hank by the Carosus, another 
! stream which flows from Cotylus; and then tddng 
I a NE. and K course, it enters tlie Propontis, be- 
: tween the mouth of the Granieus and the city of 
i.Gyzicus. . The modem name appears not to be 
clearly ascertained. Leake calls it L.] 

AESE'ENIA ^Aicrepvla', Fth. Aeseminns; but 
Pliny and latcruTiters have Eseminus), a city of Sam- 
niutn, included within the territory of the Pentrian 
tribe, situated in the valley of the Vultumus, on a 
small stream flowing into that river, and distant 14 
miles from Venafrmn. The Itinerary (in which the 
name is corniptly written Smi) places it on the mad 
from Aufidena to Bovianum, at tlie distance of 28 
M.I*. from the former, and 18 from the latter ; but tho 
former number is comipt, as are the distances in the 
Tabula. (Itin. Ant. p. 102; Tab. Peut, ; Plin. hi. 
12. 17; PtoLiii. 1. § 67; Sil. Ital. viii. 568.) The 
modem city of Isemia retains the ancient site as 
well as name. The first mention of it in history 
occurs in n. c. 295, at which time it had already 
fidlen into the Inijids of the Romans, together with 
the whole valley of the Vultumus. (Liv. x. 31.) 
After the complete subjugation of the Samnites, a 
colony, with Latin rights (eolonia Latina) was settled 
there by the Homans in b. o. 264; and tliis is again 
mentioned in b. o, 209 as one of the eighteen which 
remained faitliful to Eome at the most trying period 
of the Second Punic War, (Liv, Epit. xvi. xxvii. 
10; VeU. Pat. i. 14.) During the Social War it 
adhered to the Eomaii cause, and was gallantly de- 
fended against the Samnite general Vettius Cato, by 
Marcellus, nor was it till after a long protracted siege 
tliat it was compelled by famine to surrender, B, c. 
90. Henceforth it continued in the hands of the 
confederates ; and at a later period of the contest 
afforded a shelter to the Samnite leader, Papius Mu- 
tilus, after his defeat by Sulla. It even became for 
a time, after the successive fall of Oorfinium and 
Boviannm, the head quarters of the Italian allies. 
(Liv. Epit. Ixxii, ixxiii.; Appian. E, C. i. 41, 51; 
Diod. xxxvii. Exc. Phot. p. 639 ; Sisenna qp- Nondtan, 
p. 70.) At this time it was evidently a place of 
importance and a strong fortress, but it was so se- 
verely pimlshed for its defection by Sulla after the 
final defeat of the Samnites, that Strabo speaks of it 
as in his time utterly deaeited. (Strab. v. p. 238, 
250.) We learn, however, that a colony was sent 
there by Caesar, and again by Augustus; hut appa- 
rently with little success, on which account it w'as re- 
colonized under Nero. It never, however, enjoyed the 
rank of a colony, but appears from inscriptions to 
have been a municipal town of some importance in 
tlie time of Trajan and tlie Antonines. To this 
period belong the remains of an aqueduct and a fine 
Roman bridge, still visible; while the lower parts of 
tlie modem walls present considerable prtions of 
polygonal constmetion, which may be assigned either 
to the ancient Sanmilc ciiy. cr f) Ibefii-t Roumi 
eolony. Theraodem city is still tlio see of a bishop, 
and contains about TOuO hd' ibha it-. (LP'. t'oloii. 
ppi23$, 260 ' Zumpt, Je CvLim'.-i. pj . ;Ju7. ."flit, 
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392; Inscn*. ap. Eomanelli, vol, ii, pp. 470,471; 
Craven’s Abm^, vol. ii. p. 83; Hoare’s Classical 
Tour, vol. i. p. 227.) 

The coins of Aesemia, ■which arc found only in 
copper, and have the leffend Ais^Eiasncso, belong to 
the period of the first Konian colony ; the style of 
their execution attests the influence of the iieigh- 
houring Campania. (Millingen, Numismatique de 
Vltalie, IK 218.) [E.H.B.] 

AE'SIGA, was a Eoman frontier castle in the 
line of Hadrian’s rampart, and probably corresponds 
to the site of Greatcliester. It is, however, placed 
by some antiquaries at the Danish village trf' A’ie- 
tAer-Z/y, on the river Esk. It is mentioned by 
George of Ravenna, and in the Notitia Imperii, and 
was the quarters of CohorsLAstorum. [W. B. D.] 

AESIS {Alms, Strab. ; Aio-tvoy, App.), a river on 
the east coast of Italy, whicli rises in the Apennines 
near Matilica, and flows into the Adriatic, between 
Ancona and SenaGallica; it is still called the Asiwo. 
It constituted in early times the boimdaiy between 
the teiritory of the Senonian Gauls and Bicenuin; 
and was, therefore, regarded as the nortlumi limit of 
Italy on the side of the Adriatic. But after the de- 
struction of the Senones, when the confines of Italy 
were extended to the Rubicon, the Ae.sis became the 
boundary between the two provinces of Umbria and 
Picenum. (Strab. v. pp. 217, 227, 241 ; Plin. iii. 
14. 19; Mela, ii. 4; Ftol. iii. 1. § 22, where the 
name is comtptly written '’Amos-, Liv, v. 3.5.) Ac- 
cording to Silius Italicus (viii. 446) it derived its 
appellation from a Pelasgian chief of that name, who 
had ruled over this part of Italy, There can be no 
doubt that the Aesinus of Appian {B. C. i. 87), on 
tlie banks of which a great battle was fought between 
Metellus and Carinas, the lieutenant of Garbo, in 
B. c. 82, is the same with the Aesis of other writers. 

In tlie Itmerary we find a station (ad Aesdi) at 
the mouth of the river, which was distant 12 M. P. 
from Sena Gallioa, and 8 from Ancona. (Itin. Ant. 
p.Slfi.) [E.H.B.] 

AESIS or AE'SIUM {Aicris, Ptol. ; Afirmi/, Strab.; 
EtL Aesina.s, -atis), a town of Umbria situated on 
theN. baidc of the river of the same n.ame, about 10 
miles from its mouth. It is still eallwl Ie.si, and is 
an episcopal town of some consideration. Pliny men- 
tions it only as an ordinary municipal town: "hut we 
leiuu from .several inscriptions that it was a Roman 
colony, though the period when it attained thi-s rank 
is unknown. (Inscrr. ap. Gruter. p. 446. 1, 2; 
Orelli, no. 3899, 3900; Zuinpt, de Colon, pi. 3.59.) 
According to Pliny {II. JT. xi. 42, 97) it wa.s noted 
for the excellence of it.s cheeses. 

The form Aerium, which is tbund only in Strabo, 
is probably erroneous, Aimov being, ficamling to 
Kramer, a corrupt reading for 'Aaimop. (Strab, v, p. 
227; Ptol iii. l.S i)3; Plin. iii. 14. 19.) [E.H.B.] 

AESI'TAE (AicTiTai or Avmroa, ptol. v, 19, § 2 ; 
comp, llocliart. Phakg. u. 8), were probably the 
inhabitants of the region upon the bordera of Chal- 
daea, which the Hebrews designated as the land of 
Uz {Job, i, 1 , XV. 17 ; Jermi. xxv. 20), and which the 
70 translators reiuier by tJjc word Ahffhis (comp. 

■ Winer, Bihl. Realworteri. voLii, p.755), Strabo 
(p. 767) calls the RegioAesifainim M8ehm(Mafcu':^). 
They were a nomade nice, hut Acta their possessing 
houses and villages, Jual apparently settled pastures 
on the Chaldaean border. fW. B. D,] 

AESOH or AKSO'NIS (AW, Ahrmin MiL \ 
Alo-cipios), a town of Magnesia in Th^saftly, the 
name of which is derived from Aeson, the -^ther of | 
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Jason. (Apoll. Rhod. L, 411, .and Schoh; Steph, 

B. s. V.) 

AE'STUI (this is the correct re.adlug), a people 
of Germany, consisting of several tribes (Ae.stim- 
rum gentes), whose manners are minutely de.scribed 
by Tacitus {Germ. 45). They dwelt in the XE. of 
Geraiany, on the SE. or E. of the Baltic, bordering 
on the Venedi of Sannatia. In their general a;*- 
pearunce and manners they resenibh-d the Smwi; 
their language was nearer to that of Britain. TJa-y 
worshipiied tlie mother of the gods, in -tvliii.-se honour 
they wore images of boars, which served them as 
amulets in war. They had little iron, ami u^.-.i 
clubs instead of it. They worked more patiwitly at 
tilling the laud than tlie rest of the Germans. 'I'liry 
gathered amber on their coasts, selling it for the 
Roman market, with astonishment at its jiricc. 
They calkd it Glessiim, ^lerhaps Gins, \. <>. glnss. 
They are also mentioned by Cassiwlorns ( I’ur. v. 
Ep. 2.) They were the occupiiits of the present 
coa.st of Prussia and Courlond, a.s is evident by 
what Taeitns say.s about their gathering aniber. 
Their name is probably collcetivc, and signifies the 
Ea.st men. It appears to have reaclicil Tacitus in 
the form Paste, and is still jaeservod in the nuHlern 
Esthen, the Gennan name of the Esthonians, The 
statement of Tacitus, that the hinguage of the Aestui 
was nearer to th.-it of Britain, is explained by Dr. 
Latham by the supposition that the Language of the 
Aestui was then called Prussian, and tlmt the sinii- 
Larity of this word to British caused it to Iks mis- 
taken tor the latter. On the various questions 
re.spccting the Aestui, scse IJkert, vol. iii. pt. i. j>]). 
420—422, and Latham, The. Germania of Turitus, 
p. 166, seq. [P. .S.] 

AE'tSULA {Eth. Aesulauu.s}, a city of Latiuni, 
mentioned by Pliny among tliowe which iu hi.s time 
had entirely ceased to exist (i}i. 5. § 9). It appears 
from his statement to liave Iwen one of the colonies 
or dependencies of Alba, but it.s name docs not occur 
in the early hi.story of Rome. In the >Seeontl Punic 
War, however, the .\r.x Aesulaiiia is Uienlioued by 
Livy .as one of the .stronghold!, which ii wa., dee;ui-.t 
neee.ssary to occujiy with .a garrison or. the apjineicli 
of Hannibal. (Liv. x.xvi. 9.) The well-kn- wn ailii- 
.siou of Horacif {(.'arm. iii. 29. 6) !o the •‘dcelivv 
arvnm Aesulae,” shows l!i;it its name at haist was 
still familiarly known iu hi.s diiy, wlit-ther tin- city 
still existol or not, .and point.s to its situation in full 
view of Rome, probably on the hills near 'libiir. 
Cell has witli much probability placed it .oi tin* 
slope of the mountain callcfl Afoute AJtiano, .'dsait. 

2 mile.s SE. of Tivoli, which is a tojuspit uous ob- 
ject in the view from Rome, and the .siaumit <,f 
which <-onimauds an extensive pro'-jAS’i, so a.-, to 
render it well mlai»ted for a hxtk-out .station. The 
Arx njention«l by Livy was probably on tiie sumiuil 
of the mountain,' and the town kovt-r down, whm- 
Cell observed vustiges of imeieut ro;ids, and " nsany 
fouiidatitma of theaneieut w:ills in irn'gniar block;.." 
Nibby HUi)po.ses it to have .xvapied a bill, callf-d in 
tlie rnitidle ages CoUe Fumtiniam, wliidi is a kover 
offshoot of the sfime mountain, further i.nvunis the 
S.; but thl.s position due.s not skvui to corre.ipjud mv 
well with the cxiircssions either of Livy or llonsee. 

^ (Ocll, Topography of Horn. p. 9 : Xibby, lymtmmi 
di Roma, vol. i. p. 32.) Vellciiui i'utereulus (i. 14) 
speaks of a colony Mug sent in the year 246 tn e. 
to AiiSDLU.M; but it swums Impjsrihlc tiiat .t plat* 
so close to Rome itself should have. iK-en cohjiiixed at 
so late a period, and that no suteequent meiitbu 
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slioulil be foutid of it; it is tlierefore probable that 
^ve shnulil road Ascclum. [E. H. B.] 

AESYME. [OiCBraiE.] 

AETIJAEA (AWata: Etk AlBaieis), a town of 
iVIi‘s«t'iiia of unicnown site, the inhabitants of which 
revolted from Sparta with the Tliuriatae in b. c. 

(Time. i. 101; Stejih. B. a. »,) 

AETfirCES, a barlxrrous Epirot clan, who lived 
l)Y roliherv, are placed by Strabo on the Thessalian 
r-idti of Find us. They are mentioned by Homer, 
who ndates that the Centaurs, expelled by Peirithous 
fi-om Ht. Pelion, took refuge among the Aetliices. 
(Horn. //. ii, 744; Strab. pp. 327, 434; Steph. B. 

A jj. Al0(/«'a.) 

AETIIfO'PIA iv Aletovia, Herod, iii. 114; Dion 
Cass. liv. .5; Strab. pp. 2, 31, 38, &c.; Win. If. N. 

V. 8. § 8, vi. 30. § 35; Seneca, Q. N. iv. 2, &c.; 
Steph. B.; Etk. AiBiofp, AiffwTreus, Aethiops, fem, 
Aidtoirts; Adj. AtfltoTTtKds, AetbLiopicus; the Kcaii 
of the Hebrews, Ezech. xxxi.x. 10; Job. xxviii. 19; 
Aino.s ix. 7), coiTespunils, in its more extended ac- 
ceptation, to the modem regions of Ntdtia, Senmar, 
Kunhfun and northern Abyssinia. In de.scribiiig 
Aetliiopia however, we must distinguiish between the 
employnieiit of the name as an ethnic or generic 
de.'igiiation on the one hand, and, on the other, as 
restricted to the province or kingdom of Mtwoe, or 
the civilised Aethiopia (t) AlBiotria imp AiyvitTov, 
or vrb AXyvTrron, Herod, ii, 146; Ptol. iv. 7.) 

Aethiopia, as a generic or ethnic designation, 
compiises tlie inhabitants of Africa who dwelt be- 
tween the eipiator, the Bed Sea, and the Atlantic, 
for Stralw speaks of Hesperian Aethiopians S. of the 
Phanisii and Iknri, and Herodotus (iv. 197) de- 
scrSies them as wcupying the whole of South Libya. 
The name Aethiopians is probably Semitic, and if 
iiuHgenous, certainly so, since the Aethiopic language 
is pure Semitic. Mr, Salt says that to this day the 
Abyssiniams call themselves Itiojijarcan. The Greek 
geographers however derived the name from aWw — 
and applied it to all the sun-burnt dark-com- 
pie.xioned races alwve Egypt. Herodotus (iii. 94, 
vii, 70) indeed speaks of Aethiopians of Asia, whom 
lie probably so designated from their being of a darker 
hue than their immediate neighlxmrs. Like the 
Aethiopiarrs ol'the Nile, they were tributary to Persia 
ill the reign of Darins. They were a straight-haired 
race, while tiieir Libyan name-sakes were, accoiriing 
to the historian, wtKilly-haired. But the expression 
(oiAiraroy rplx<nfM) must not bo construed too 
litmlly, as neither the ancient Acthio]iiaM, as de- 
pictured on the moriumenls, nor their modern repre- 
fci-ntativesjthe Bisliaries and Shaugallas, have, strictly 
wiicaking, the negro-hair. The Asiatic Aethiopians 
were an equestrian }}eople, weai'iug (Teats and head 
armour mudii of the hide and manes of horses. From 
lierodulns ( 1. c.) we infer tliat they wore a Mongolic 
race, isohitii! in the .steppes of Kordistan. 

Tile boutubric.s of the African Aethiopians are ne- 
cessarily iisdfifmite. If they were, as seems probable, 
the. ancestors of the Bhangalhu, Buharies, and Nu ■ 
h'ms, their frontiers may lie loosely stated as to the 
S. the Abyssinian Highlands, to llie W. the Libyan 
desert, to the E. Egy'ptand Marmarica, and to the I 
E. the Iiuhaa Ocean (uid the E«i Sea. The boun- ■ 
(kries of Aethkpa Proper, or Merob, will admE of 
more particular definition. 

Tiieir Eastern frontier however being a coast Hue 
may be de.scabed. It extendtri from lat. 9 to lafe, 
24 N. Begiimiag at the headiand of Praautn (Cbpe 
dd Giirdo)^ where Africa Barbaria commences, wjs j 
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come successively upon the promontory of Elraptuin 
i'PaTTToy Spas), Noti Comu (NdTou Kspas), point 
Zingis (Ziyyis), Aromata (ctpcapdToiv &cpov, Cape 
Gmrda/ui), Hie easternmost point of Africa; the 
/headland of Elephas (’EA,ei;!i£ts; Ejebel Feeh or Gape 
Fdue); Mnemium (Mptiuhov C ape Cahiez), the 
extreme spur of Mt. Isiuin ("Imov Spos), and, finally, 
the headland of Bazium, a little to the south of the 
Sinus Inummdus, or Foul Bay, nearly in the parallel 
of Syene. The coast line was much indented, and 
contained some good harbours, Avaliticus Sinus, 
Aduliticus Sinus, &e., w'hicli in the Macedonian era, 
if not earlier, were the einporia of an active commerce 
both with Arabia and Libya. (Ptol.; Strabo; Plin.) 

From the headland of Bazimn to Mount Ziiigis, a 
barrier of primitive rocks intermingled with basalt and 
limestone extends and rises to a height of 8000 
feet in some parts. In the nortli of this range were 
the gold mines, from whieh the Aethiopians derivtid 
an abundance of that metal. Aethiopia was thus se- 
parated from its coast and harbours, whicli were ac- 
' ccssible from the interior only by certain gorges, the 
I caravan roads. The we.stcni slojie of this range was 
I also steep, and the streams were rapid ami ofeen 
dried. up in summer. A tract, called the eastern 
I desert, accordingly intervened between the Arabian 
' hiU.s and the Nile and its tributary tire Astaboras. 
The river system of Aethiopia differed indeed consi- 
derably from that of Egypt. The Nile from its 
junction with the Astaboras or Tacazze presented, 
during a course of nearly 700 miles, alternate rapids 
and cataracts, so that it was scarcely available for 
inland navigation. Its fertilising overflow was also 
much restricted by high escarped banlcs of limestone, 
and its alluvial deposit rarely extended two miles on 
either side of the stream, and more frequently covered 
only a narrow strip. Near the river dhourra or millet 
was rudely cultivated, and canals now choked up with 
sand, show that the Aethiopians practised the art of 
in-igation. Further from the Nile were pastures and 
thick jmigle-forests, where, in the rainy seasons, the 
gadfly prevailed, and drove tire herdsmen and their 
cattle into the Arabian hills. The jungle and swamps 
abounded uith wild beasts, and elephants were both 
caught for .sale and used as food by the natives. As 
rain falls scantily in the north, Aethiopia must have 
contained a considerable portion of waste land beside 
its eastern and westeni deserts. In the south the 
Aby.ssinism highlands are the cause of greater hu- 
midity, and consequently of more general fertility. 
The whole of this region has at present been very 
imperfectly explored. The natives who have been 
for centuries earned off by their northern neigh- 
Iwurs to tlie slave-markets are hostile to strangers. 
Bruce and Burcklurdt skirted only the nortliam 
and southern borders of Aetliiopia above Meroe : jungle 
fever and wild beasts exclude the traveller from the 
valleys of the Astapns and Astaboras: and the sands 
have buried roost of the cultivable soil of ancient 
Aethiopia. Yet it is probable that two tlionsand 
years have made few changes in tlie general aspect 
: ofhsinliabifrnts. 

1 he pojjiiiatiori of tlii-) vague gi'ci a mixHiro 
Awbmr and Libyan jrm-., in c(>!iil)ii„iti(uuith 'I'lo 
genuine Aeiliiopku.'-. 'lim IiUier v^ere d'-Migiil'-l'erl 
by yci; ttrimd ami ‘Upple hn'l's, and Iq fr< ial 
outline -e-oiiiliL'ng Hie Caucaiiuu m all 'iit iL'= in- 
clination to prominent lips and a sompwhat alobing 
fircLead. The elougand Nubian eve. duj ietni td ou 
tl e mmumieiits, is -.ttll -eeu m Die fUiangjdl.is. As 
aeUieiGiP(k> 1101 Boinam penctriiftdbeyij’i<! Napatn, 
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the ancient capital of MeroS, our accounts of the I 
Tarions Aetliiopian tribes are extremely scanty and ] 
perplexing. Their principal divisions were the Colobi, ' 
the Blcinmyes, the Icthyophagi, the Macrobii, and 
the Troglodytac. But besides these were various 
tribe.s, probably however of the same stock, which 
were de.signated according to their peculiar diet and 
employments. The Ehizophagi or Eoot-eaters, who 
fed upon dliourra kneaded with the bark of trees; the 
Creophagi, who lived on boiled flesh, and were a 
padoral tribe; the Chelenophagi, whose food was 
ghell-flsh caught in the saline estuaries; theAciido- 
phagi or locust- eaters; the Struthophagi and Ele- 
phantophagi, who hunted the ostrich and elephant, 
and some others who, like the inhabitants of the 
island Gagauda, took their name from a particular 
locality. The following, however, had a fixed ha- 
bitation, although wo find them occasionally men- 
tioned at some ^stance from the probable site of the 
main tribe. 

(1.) The BLEJurvES, and Megabakt, who dwelt 
between the Arabian hills and the Tacazse were ac- 
cording to Quatremke de Quincy (Jlc'moires sur 
ii. p. 127), the ancestors of the modern 
Bischariea, whom earlier writers denomiuateEeyas or 
Bedjas. They practised a rudekind of agriculture ; but 
the greater part; were herdsmen, hunters, and caravan 
guides. [Blemmyes.] (2) IcTiiYorHAoi or fish- 
eaters, dwelt on the sea coast between the Sinus 
Adulicus and the Ktigio Troglodytica, and of all thc.so 
savage races were probably the least civilised. Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, the Icthyoplmgi were a degraded 
bmrch of the Troglodytac. Their dwellings were 
clefts and holes in the rocks, and they did not even 
possess any fishing implements, but fed on the fish 
which the ebb left behind. Yet Herodotus informs 
us (iii. 20) that Camhyses employed Icthyophagi 
from Elephantine in Upper Egypt, as spies previous 
to his expedition into the interior — an additional 
proof of the uncertain site and wide di.spersion 
of the Aethiopian tribes. (S') The Maceobii or 
long-lived Aetluopians. — Of this mitiou, if it were 
not the people of Sleroe, it is impossible to diseiwer 
the site. From the account of Herodotus (iii. 17) it 
appears tliat they were advanced in civilisation, since 
they possessed a king, laws, a pi-isou, and a market; 
understood thewoiidng of metals, liad gold in abun- 
dance, and h£ui made some progress in the arts. Yet 
of agi'iculture they knew nothing, for they were unac- 
quainted with bread. Herodotus plaee.s them on the 
shore of the Indian Ocean “ at the furthest comei' of 
the earth,” But the Persians <iid not approach tlicir 
abode, and the Greeks sjjoke of the Shtcrobii only 
from report. Bruce (ii, p. 564) places them to the 
north of Famkla, in the lower part of the gold 
countries, and on both sides of tlie Nile, 
and regards them a.s Shangallns. (4) The Tro- 
GEODYTAE or cave-dwellers were seated between the 
Blemmyes and Megabari, and according to Agathar- 
cides (ap. T)i<xl. i. 30. § 3, iii, 82, 33) they w’ere 
herdsmen with their separate chiefs orprinces of tribes. 
Them habitations were not merely clefts in tlie rocks, 
but carefully wrought vmilts, laid out in cloisters and 
squares, like the catacombs at Naples, whither in 
the rainy season they retired with their herds. Their 
food wa.s milk and dotted Hood. In the dry months 
they occupied the pastures which slope westward to 
lire Astaboras and Kile. 

The bouTularics of Aethiorpia Proper Alffimla 
irrep AiyvTTTou) are more ea.sy to determine. To the { 
south indrod they arc unc'ertain, but probabiy com- { 
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menced a little above the modem village of Klmrtoum, 
where the Bohr el Azrek, Blue nr Dark Eiver, unites 
witli the Bahr el AUad, or White Kile. (Lat. 1.5° 
37' K., long. 33° E.) The desert of Bahiuuda on 
the left bank of the Kile formed its western limit: 
its eastern frontier was the river Astaboras and the 
northern upland of Aby.s.sinia — the itpgpvo'i rys 
’ApaSias of Diodorus (i. 33). To the K. ActliiojiLi 
was bounded by a province called Dodcc.ascluK'uus m* 
Aethiopia Aegypti — adebateable land subject .■'Ojnc- 
times to the Tlicbaid and sometimes to the kings of 
Meroe. Tlie liigh civilisation of Aethiopia, .as at- 
tested by historians and conlinncj by its moniuneut,'-. 
W41S confined to the insular area of Mcroi: and to 
Aethiopia Acgyqrti, and i.s more ;[mrticiil'.irly de- 
scribed under the head of JHeuoe. 

The connection between Egypt and Actbio])ia w:w 
at all periods veiy intimate. The iuli.alntant.s of 
the Kile valley .and of Aethiopia were indeed braiielie.s 
of the same Hamito .'-trcaiu, and dill'ered (iuly in 
degree of eivili.sution. Whether religion and tlic arts 
de.seeuded or aseendcal the Kile has long been a 
subject of discussion. .From Hcrcriotiis (ii, 2!)) it 
would ajjpear that the worship of Aunnou and f l.siris 
(Zeus and Dionysus) was imparted hy llena; to 
Egypt. The annual proct'ssion of the Holy Sliip, 
with the shrine of the Eam-headed gotl, from Theljcs 
to the Libyan side of tlie Nile, as depicted on Hio 
temple of Kariiak and on several Nubian mi.munients, 
probably commemorates the migration of Aminon- 
worship from Mcroi; to Upper Egypt. DMunis also 
says (iii. 3) that the people above Meim' worsiup 
Isis, Pan, Heracles, and Zeus : and his a.ssertion wonl.l 
be confirmed by monuments in Upper KHId.'i iicaring 
the head of Isis, &c., could w'e be certain of the d:ae 
of their erection. The Aetliiopian monarchy wa.s 
even more strictly sacerdotal than that of Egypt, at 
least the power of the prie.sthood was longer undis- 
puted. “ In Aethioiiia,” .says Ifiodorns (iii. 6), ** the 
jiriests send .a sentence of death to the king, when 
they think lie has lived long enough. The order to 
die is a mandate of the gnis.” In the age of Ptolemy 
Philadelpltus (n.c.284~-24(>) however an important 
revolution took place. Ergitrm.-iii‘s,;i uioiumh wlnt had 
some tincture of Greek arts and jihilo.sophy, put all 
the priests to death (Dbhi.lil.d. ^ 3), and plundered 
their golden temple at Kai«ita (Barhil ■'). H' He- 
rodotus (ii. 100) were not iiiDinfonneti lu'the priests 
of Memphis, 18 Aetliiopian kings were among Uie 
predeees.sors of Se.sorta.sen. The inoimmeut.'. however 
do not record thk earlier dynasty. Sesorlaseu is wu-i 
by tlie same historian to Itave conqueivd Aeihiopia 
(Herod, ii. K)6); hut his occuqsitioii nm.-t iiavt- Ix-i-ii 
merelytransieiit, since he also affirms that tbe eouiruy 
above Egypt had never lieen eyiiijiic-red Hut 

in the latter part of the 8th eeiituiy ti. i:, an ,\(!t}d- 
opian dyna.sty, the 2.5111 of Egypt, reigned in Lower 
EgV'pt, and contained three kings — Sab, too, Kiddehns, 
and I’amcua or Tirhakah. At this ciKjch tlie annali 
of Aothiopia become cormrolefl witli tmiversal history. 
Subaco and his suceessors reigned at N'a|«ila, prohddy 
seated at that liend of the Kite wliero liio rs«‘kr 
island of Mogreh clivithw its stream. The iavaritfU 
of Egypt by tlie Aethiopian king was fittle nwra 
than a change of dyimly, as the royal tUmilies!; of 
the tw'o Idngdoms had previously tenm united by in- 
termarriages. Boedwri-s, the last Eg-yptiim momtrdi 
of tlie 24th dynasty, was put to a cruel death by 
Sabaeo, yet Diodorus (i. fiO) eommends flse latter m 
I exemplarily pinna and mereiftii. Henxiotus (ii. 1.37) 

I ropreseiifs Sabaco as substitaiing f«r crimitiate 
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fuUr.rv liibour in tlie niinps ftn- the panishment of 
(lentil. Itiodorus iilso folebrates the mildness and 
ju.stice of aiialhor Aetliiopiau king, whom ho calls 
Ai:li.''}iue.s, and rurnfairs of such virtues may have 
prociircil for the Aetliiopiau race the epithet fjf “ tlie 
Li;uilt■l(•^s.” (Horn.//, i. 423.) 

Sehifhns, the So or Seva: of the Scripture, was 
till* ■'Oil and Mictipppor of SahiU'o, He was an ally 
<-f Il'i-'lica, king of Ihrael; but he was unable, or too 1 
tardy iu lii.s mowmerits, to prevent the rapture of 
S.'Uharia liy Shahiiani'.ser, king of A.ssyria, in B, c. 
722. One re.iult of tlie captivity of Israel was an 
iullux of llehrcw exile.s into Egypt and Aethiopia, 
and eventually the (]is.seminafion of the Mosaic re- 
ligion in the country north of Elephantine, lieforc 
this catastrophe, the P.salniist and the Prophets 
(Pfiidm, Ixxxvii. 4; huiak, xx. 5; XaJnm, iii. 9; 
Ki<k. X-X.X. 4) had celebrated the military power of 
tin; Aetliiopians, and the historical writings of the 
.Jew.s record their iuvfisions of Pole-stine. Isaiah 
(xi.x. 18) prediet.s the return of Israel from the land 
of Cu.-,h ; and tlie story of Queen Candace’s treasiu'er, 
in, tin' A(;t.s of the Apostles (eh. viii.), shows that 
the Hebrew S<!riptnre.s were current in the more 
c-iviliseil ]iarts of that region. Sebiclius was suc- 
ceeded by Tlrhakah — the Turcua or Taracus of 
Jlaiietho. Tin* connnentators on the Book of Kings 
(iii. 19) usually describe this monarch as an Ara- 
U.tn chieftain; hut his name is recorded on the 
propylim of u teinjile at Mf-dimt-Ahoo, and at Gehd- 
el~Jilrkd^ or Iktrkul, in Knhia. He was, therefore, 
of .kethioiiian lineage. Strabo (i. pi. 61, xv. p. 687) 
sfiy,', that Tirhakah rivalled Sesortasen, or lia- 
ine'e.s III., in hi.-, eoiwjuests, which extended to the 
Piliar.s of lleveule.s, meaning, probably, the Phoe- 
nician sCittlenieuts on the northeni coast of Africa. 
K roin Hebrew records (2 Kinys, xviii, xix, ; Isaiah, 
xxxvi, xxxviL), we krimv tliat Tirliakah was on his 
nmrch to relieve Judaea from the invasion of Sen- 
nueherib (n, c, 588); hut his mlvanee was rendered 
unnecessary by the pestilence which .swept off the 
Assyrian army near Pelusiiim (Herod, ii. 141 ; 
Ilorajtoll. liieroyl. L 50). Tirhabih, however, was 
.sovereign only in tlie Thebaid: one, if not two, 
jattive Egyjitian kings, reigned contemporaneou.sly 
with him at Memphis and ,Ssds. According to the 
ln-.eriptinji .at GrlieM-Hirlxl, Tirhakah reigned at 
lea«l twenty year.s in Uppier Egypt. Herodotus, in- 
deed. ri>gard.s the ff-lth or Aethiopian djuiasty in 
Kg\ pt as (soinpriaed in the reign imJ jiersou of jfla- 
bac-'i alone, to whom he assigns a iieriod of fifty 
year.-'. But iiiere werti eertaiiily three inonarclis of 
tills line, and a fourtii, Ammeris, is mentioned in 
tlie of Eusebius. Tiie historian (ii. 139) as- 
cribes Use retirement of the la.st Aethiojaan monarch 
to a dre.'iin, which may jairhaiiH be iiiterjjreted as a 
mandalc from tlie hierarchy at Hapata to forego his 
(5on>inests bs low Phihie. 

in the reign of PsaminetichiLS (n. c. 630), tlie 
entire war-e;wte of Egypt migrated into Aethiopia, 
Herfulotus (ii. 30) bfiy.s that the deserters (Auto- 
nwli) settles! in a dhtriet .ns remote from the Aetbio- 
plan metropjoiis (Napta) a.s that city was front 
Ekphatituie. But this .statement would carry them 
below lat. the extreme limit of AethiopiaB 
civilisation. Diodorus (L 67 ) describes the Aup- 
nwli as settled in the most fertile region of Afitbid- 
pi.%. North-west <d' Mer<H( however, a trib^ had 
establiafifd themselves, whom tltc geographers call 
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reason to consider tlie.se, who from their name m.av 
have onee composed the left wing of the Egyjjtiaii 
army, the exiled wm--castc. In "that frontier po- 
sition they would have been available to tbsir 
adopted country as a pennanent garrison against 
invaaiem from the north. 

The Persian dynasty was scarcely established iu 
Egypt, when Caniby'ses undertook an expedition 
into Aethiopi.a. He prepjared for it by sending 
certain IcthyopLagi from Elephantine as envoys, or 
rather as spies, to the king of tlie Maorobiuns. 
(Herod, iii. 17 — -25.) But the invasion wsis so 
ill-planned, or encoimtcred such physical obstacles 
in the desert, that the Persian army returned to 
Memphis, enfeebled and disheartened. Of this in- 
road the magazines of Camhyses (jayieia Kaniu- 
ffov, PtoL iv. 7. § 15), probably the , town of Camiiysis 
(Plin. E. N. \i. 29), on the left harilc of the Nile, 
near its groat curve to the west, was the only per- 
manent record. The Persian occupation of tlie Nile- 
valley ojiened the countiy above Philac to Greek 
travellers. The iihilosopher Democritus, a little 
younger than Herodotus, wrote an account of the 
hieroglyphics of Meroe (Diog. Laert. i.x. 49), and 
from this era we may probably date the e.stablish- 
ment of Greek emporia upon the shore of the Bed 
Sea. Under the Ptolemies, the arts, as well as tlie 
enterprise of the Greeks, entered Aethiopia, and led to 
the destruction of the sacerdotal government, and to 
the foundation or extension of the Helleiiic colonies 
Dire-Berenices, Arsinoe, Adule, Ptoleinais-Theron, 
on the coast, whore, until the era of the Saracen 
invasion in the 7th century a. d., an active trade 
was carried on between Libya, Arabia, and Western 
India or Ceylon (Ophir? Taprobane). 

In the reign of Augustus, tire Aethiopians, under 
tbeir Queen Candace, advanced as far as the Homan 
garrisons at Pai-embole and Elephantine. They 
were repulsed by C. Petronius, the legatus of the 
prefect of Egypt, Aelins Gallus, who placed a Homan 
garrison in Premnia Qbrim), and pursued the re- 
treating army to the neighbourhood of Napata. 
(Dion Cass. liv. 5.) In a second campaign Pe-; 
tronius compelled Candace to send overtures of 
peace and submission to Augustus (b. 0, 22 — 23). 
But Hie Homan tenure of Aethiopia above Egypt 
was always preem-ious; and in Diodetian’s reign, 
(a. d. 284 — 305), the counhy south of PHlae was 
ceded generally by that emperor to the Nubae. 
Under Hie Homans, indeed, if not earlier^ the popu- : 
lation of AeHiiopia had become almost Arabian, and 
continued so after the establishment of Christian 
churches and sees, until the followers of Mahomet 
overran the entire region from the sources of tlie 
Astaboras to Alexan&a, and confirmed the pre- 
dominance of their race. 

Suchwerethe general divisions, tribes, md history;; , 
of Aethiopia in Hie wider import of the term. In 
the interior, and again beginning from the south 
near the sources of the Astaboras wo find the fol- 
lowing districts. Near the headland Elephas were 
the Mosyli (MdireA'n), H.e Mdibav (MjaiSui). a-id 
Soboridae (3o§npl3ai) (PkjI. rv. 7. § 28). Nexi, the 
R^O Asdomitariim ^ Axuiinj, iiiin niialily lo he 
north' (^,wMcli was a, ji'.s'ini i > iilb ■! 'JVui -i- (Tijve- 
(tIt) occupied by tb( So.iibiiuie ni' 'J'.iid'o I'ji. 770). 
<ErSetM,berritii.) of Pliny i II. -Y. vl. 30. § 3.7). Norili 
i of rTiKickis wa-. Hii! Lake t oloe. .ml between the 
Adalitae and M mm Taur-is on Hu' coast were the 
' fJakihij Vvho ncionlmg 1 j Ag.dhareuie-' (^ap. JJiod. m. 
32) pvarthed the ntc of uruinicision, and dwelt in 


establiafifd themselves, whom Htc geographocs caff Adnlitae and Mmui Taur-is on Hu' coast were the 
EatHiyinitae, the Asnnich of Herodotus (ii 80,; |'06lphi,who ncionliug 1 j Ag.dhareuie-' (tjp.iAod. iii. 
Strab. xvih p. 786; I^lin. vi. 30), and Hiere is | ^) practise.! the rite of uruinicision, and dwelt in 
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a, woody and mountainous district (iiAiros Ko>.oS&v, 
Strab. 1. c.; Spas KoAo^ii;/, Ptol. iv. 8). Above the.se 
were the Memiiones (Msp-voveis), a name celebrated 
by the post-Homeric poets of the Trojan war, and 
who are supposed by some to have been a colony 
from Western In&io. {Philological A/wseam, vol. ii. 
p. 146); Sind above these, north of the Blemmyes 
and Alegabari, are the Adiabarae, who skh’ted to the 
east the prorince of Dodecaschoenus or Aethioina 
above Egypt. But of all these tribes we know the 
names only, and even these very imperfectly. Modern 
travellers can only eonjectm-ally coimeet them with 
tlieiier^’as, Bischaries, Shmgallac, and other Nubian 
or Ai'abian races ; and neither Greeks nor Komaus 
surveyed the neighbourhood of their colonies beyond 
the high roads which led to their piincipal havens 
on the Bed Bea. 

The western portion of Acthiopia, oning to its 
generally arid character, w.as much more scantily 
peopled, and the tribes that shifted over rather than 
occupied its scanty pastures were mostly of Libyan 
origin, a mixed Negro and Barabra race. Parallel 
with the Astapus and the Nile after their confluence, 
stretched a limestone range o? hills, denominated by 
Ptolemy the Aethiopian mountains (ret AititomKA 
Spij, iv. 8). They separated Aethiopiii from the 
Garamantes. West of the elbow land which lay 
between Meroe jind Napata w.is a district c.ailed 
Tergedum.^ North of Tergediun the Nubae c.ame 
down to the Nile-bank between the towns of Primis 
Parva and Phturi; and northward of these wore the 
above-mentioned Euonymitac, who extended to Pselcis 
in lat. 23°. 

In the region Dodecaschoenus or Aethiopia above 
Egypt were the follomng toums: Hieua Sycaminus 
(‘lepA :$vKd/Mivos: Ptoh; Plin. vi. 29. s. 32; Itin. 
Anton, p. 162: ^vkAuivov, Piiilostrat. ApoU. Tyan. 
iv. 2). the southenunost toum of the district ( Wady 
MaharrahaJi, Burckhardt’sirrai’e&,p.lOO); Corte 
{Koprla, TTpan-Tf, Agarthareides, p. 22; It. Anton, 
p. 162), Korfi, four miles north of Hiera Syeumiuos; 
and on the right bank of the Nile Taciiowuso 
(Taxo/uj/d ; Hei’od. ii. 29; Mela, i. 9. § 2: Mera- 
jcojxipd, Ptol. iv. 5; Tacompsos, Plin. vi. 29. s. 35) 
was situated upon an island (probably Ikraz) upon 
the eiustem side of the river, ami was occupied hy 
Aetliiopians and Egyptians. Upon the opiwsito bank 
was Pselcis (’i^eAfriv, Strab. p. 820; Aristid. Acgin. 
i. p. 512). It was built in the era of the Ftoiennes, 
and its erection was so injurious to Tachompso, that 
tire latter came to be denominated Contra Pselcis, mid 
lost its proper appellation, P.selcis was eight miles i 
from Hiera Sycamines, and the heiid-(|uartera of a 
cohort of Geniian horse (Aot Imp.) in the Roman i 
period. On the left bank of the Nile was Tctzis 
{BseUrdicheh), where some remarkable monuments 
.stiE exist: and Tai'IIIS (Taw/j, Olympiad. Pho- 
tium,8Q, p. 194; Tadts, Ptol. iv, 5), opposite to 
which was Contra-Taiihi.s {TeffaJt), where ruins have 
been discovered, and in the neighbourhood of which 
are large stone-quarries. FinuBy, Pauembole, 
the frontier-garrison of Egypt, where even so late us 
the 4th century a. d-. a Roman legion was stationed. 

Pliny, in Ms acc»unt of tjie war with Candace 
(b. 0 . 22), has preserved a brief record of the route 
of Petroniris in his second invasion of MeroS, which 
contains the names of some places of importance. 
The Roman general ]}as.sed by the valley' of the Nile 
through Dongola and Nubia, and oacupied or halted 
at the following stations: Pselcis, Pritttis Magna, or 
Prenmis {Ibrim) oti the right batJk of the rivnr, 
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Phturis {Fai'ras), and Aboccis or Abuncis (,-1 boo- 
simbel, JpsanAul on the left, Cambysis {ragiela 
KagSva-ov) and Atteva or Attoba, near the third 
cataract. If Josephus can be relied upm indeed, 
the . Persians must have iienetrated the Nile-vailey 
much higher up tli;m the Eiincms, and than eirher 
Herodotus or Diodorus (i. 34) will }>ermit us to 
suppose. For the Jewish lii.storiaii (rtwhy. ii. Itt) 
represents Canibyscs as conquering the capital of 
Aethiophi, and changing its name from lS:iba to 
Meroe. 

The architectural remains of Nubia bidong io 
Meroe and are briefly described trader that head. 'I'o 
Meroi; also, as the, centre and pierhaps the creature 
of the inland trade of Aethiopia, we refer for an ac- 
count of the natural and artificial productions of the 
land above Egypt. 

The principal modern travellers who liave es|ilftrcd 
or do.seribed the couiitiy above Egyjit are Jirnce, 
Burckhardt, Belzoni, Miiuitoli, Gau and Ro.'-eilini. 
Lord Ahileiitia and Mr.Salt's Travels, A^'^ld<iing^oIi ai:d 
Hanlniry’s.lom’nals,Ru])}iers and (hiillcaud's Travels, 
&c., “ Heeren’s Historical Restairches," vol. i, pp.28r) 
— 473, and the geographical work of Ritter have been 
consulted for the preceding article. [IV. B. IX] 

AETNA (AiTin) : Eth, Ahvaioi, AetnensL), a city 
of Sicily, situated at the foot of the mountain of the 
same name, on its southern declivity. It was ori- 
ginally a Sicolian city, and was called IXEf^sA or 
Ine-ssusi (‘'li'Tjcrtra, Time. Strab.; ’'Ij'ponrov, Steph. 
Byz. v. Airvri ; Diodorus has the eornipt form ’Ev- 
i^rjala); but after the death of Ilieron I. and tlie 
expulsion of the colonists whom he had estahlishetl at 
Catana, the latter witlidrew to Inessa, a place of 
great natural strength, which they occupied, aTai 
transferred to it the name of Aetna, previously given 
by Hieron to his now colony at Catana, [Cataxa.] 
In consequence of this they coiitiimed to regani 
Hicrou as their oekist or founder. (Diod, xi. 7(>; 
Btrab. vi. p. 268.) The new name, however, 
not to have been univcrsfdly tuloptcd, and we iii.d 
Thucydides .at a Later prhxl still taiiplisying the old 
apjiellatiori of Jnessa. It seem.s to have tiiEcn into 
the power of the Syracusans, anil was («•( npied by 
them with a strong garrismi; and in it. ('.426 we 
find the Athenians untlcr L.'iches i:i \:tin .'dtcmptiiig 
to wrest it from their hands. (Tlmi'.iii, lfr3.) During 
the great Alhenian expiditiun, Ine.-sa, as well a-stin* 
i neighbouring city of Hybla, curitiiiucd steadfa.st in the 
! alliance of Brracu.se, on which jw-eoiuit their lands 
I were ravaged" by the. Athenians, (Id. vi, 96.) At 
& subsequent pjriod tine strength of it.s {»o.‘-itisiii a,-, a 
fortress, rendered it a place of mipjrtanei' hi the i i:il 
dissensions of Sicily, and it k-esune tin* reftiu'c oi the 
, Syracusan kniglits who had opjjosed the elevati.o! i>f 
Dionysius, But ia ii, c. 40.3, that detipit made iiin i- 
self master of Aetna, where he .siwn afrer ftsiahlLlii-d 
» body of Camimnian inoreenaries, n ho had }irovlo!i.sly 
been settled at Catana, 'rhese eontimudfaitldul to 
Dionysius, notwithstanding the general defertion i.f 
his allies, during the Cai'th.-tgitdaii invaMon In u, r. 
.396, and retaimd pi>ss('ssion of dm city till n.r. .3.3'.}, 
when it was taken by Timolcon, and it.^ Cjimpanku 
occn{«ints put to the sword. (Difxi. xiii. 1 1.3, \iv. 7, 
8, 9, 14, 58, Cl, xvj. C7, 82.) Weflisd nn mention 
of it from tluH time fill the day-s of Clcere, who r<-- 
jjeatedly spsaks of it as a nmnicipai town of khiw- 
derable impirtajice; its ton'itory kdiig oac of the 
most fertile in coni of all Sicily. Its citixtais sulFirmt 
severely from the exantious of and his agent.s. 

(Cie. ic/T. iil 23, 44, 45, iv. .51.) The ActncMea 
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aiT aNo incntioned by Pliny among the “ populi sli- 
]n'iKliarii” of Sicily; and tlie name of tbe city is 
foniid both in Ptolemy and the Ithieraries, but its 
siib.“C(jui'iiit history and the period of its destruction 
aretinknown. . 

(hvufc duiilt exi.sts as to the site of Aetna. Strabo 
ti-lis ms (vi. p, 27.3) that it %vas riecw Cmlwripi, and 
was the ihiee from -whence travellers usually as- 
cended tlift mountain. But in another passage (ib. 
]>. 208) he expressly says that it was only 80 
.stadia from Cat ana. The Itin. Ant. (p. 93) place.s 
it at 12 M. i’. from Calana, and the same distance 
from Centuripi; its position between these two cities 
is fnrther confirmed by Tlmcydide.s (vi. 96). But 
notwithstanding these unnsually precise data, its 
i‘X!ict .situation cannot be fixed with certainty. Si- 
<-iiian aiiritiuaries generally place it at Sta Maria di 
JJradia, -u-bidi agree.s w'ell with tlie strong position 
of the city, but is certainly too distant from Catana, 
On the other hand S. Nicolo dell’ Arena, a convent 
just above Kicolosi, which is regarded by Cluverins 
as tlie site, is too high up the mountain to have ever 
been on the high road from Catana to Ceuturipi. 
IMannert, however, speaks of i-uins at a place calletl 
Castro, about 2.) miles N. E. from Patenio, on a hill 
jirojecting from the foot of the mountain, -which he 
regards as the site of Aetna, and which would cer- 
tainly agree well with the requisite conditions. Ho 
doc.s not cite hi.s authority, and the sjiot is not de- 
scribed by any recent travoiler. (Cluver. Sicil. p. 123 ; 
Aiiiic. Lea'. Topogr. Sic. vol. iii. p. 50; llamiert, 
Jtal. Vol. ii. p, 203.) 

There exist coins of Aetna in considerable numbers, 
but prim-ipally of cop}jcr; they bear the name of tlie 
jicople at full, AITNAiriN. Those of .silver, -W'hich 
an; very rare, are similar to some of Catana, but bear 
only tite abbreviated legend AITN. [E. H. B.] 
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AETNA {hirvn), a celebrated volcanic moimtain 
of Sicily, situatetl in the NE. piirt of the Island, 
adjoining tho sea~coa.st between Tam'omeiuuin and 
( 'alami. It i.s now called by the peasanti-y of Sicily 
numccom{s)nnded of the Italian Monte, 
and the Arabic Jibel, a mountain; but is .still well- 
iciiown by the name of Ettm. It is by fkr the loftiest 
immutsiin in Sicily, rising to aheighl of 10,874 feet 
above the level of the soil, while its base is not les-s 
t iian 9(1 jiule,s in circumference. Like most volcanic 
inouutaiiw it forms a tlistinct and isolated mass, 
Imviug no real eoiincetion with the mountain groups 
to the N, of it, fi-om which it is sei^iratcd by fee 
valley of the Aci'^ines, or Ahaniara; wliile its liinits 
(tn tlie W. and 8. are defined by tlie river SyinaetJius 
(die iSmeto or Giarretta), and on the E, by the sea. 
Thu. volcanic phenomena which it fireseats cm a fin: 
greater acaJo than N seen elsewhere in Europe, early 
attracted the attiratk® the aaeients, aniJ there is 
scarewiy any (hject physical geography of which 
we find more mimerous and ample notices.^ 

It is certain from geological cQuriderationiS, .that 
the firat eruptions of Aetna irfost have long preceded 
the historical era; and If any reliance could be placed 
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on the fact recorded by Diodorus (v. 6), fliat the 
Sicauians were compelled to abandon their original 
settlements in die E. part of tlie island in conse- 
quence of tho frequency and violence, of thcfco out- 
; bursts, we should have sufficient evidence that it was 
in a state of active operation at the earliest period at 
which Sicily was inhabited. It is difficult, however, 
to believe tliat any such tradition was really pre- 
served ; and it is far more probable, as related by Thu- 
cydides (vi. 2), tliat the Sicanians were driven to the 
W. portion of the island by the mvasion of tlie Si- 
celians, or Siculi; on the other hand, the silence of 
Homer concerning Aetna has been frequently ui-ged 
as a proof that tlie mountain was not then in a state 
of volcanic activity, and though it would he absurd 
to infer from thence (as has been done by some au- 
thors) that there had been no previous eraptions, it 
may fairly be assumed tliat these phenomena were 
not veiy frequent or violent in the days of tlie poet, 
otlieiwise some vague rumour of them must ha.ve 
reached him among the other marvels of “ the far 
west.” But the name at least of Aetna, and pro- 
bably its volcanic character, was known to Hesiod 
(Eratostli. ap. Strab. i. p. 23), and from the time of 
the Greek settlements in Sicily, it attracted general 
attention. Pindar describes lie phenomena of the 
mountain in a manner equally accurate and poetical 
— the streams of fire tliat w'ere vomited forth from 
its inmost recesses, and the rivers (of lava) that gave 
forth only smoke in the daytime, but in the dar]bess 
assumed the appearance of sheets of crimson fire 
rolling down into the deep sea. (Ppt/i. i. 40.) Aes- 
chylus also alludes distinctly to tlie “ rivers of fire, 
devouring -with their fierce jaws the smooth fiel^ of 
the fertile Sicily.” (Prom. F. 368.) Great eruptions, 
accompanied -with streams of lava, wei’e not, however, 
frequent. We leam from Thucydides (iii. 116) that 
the one which he records in the sixth year of the 
Pelopomiesian war (b. o. 425) -u’as only the third 
which had taken place since the establishment of the 
Greeks in the island. The date of tlie earliest is not 
mentioned; the second (which is evidently the one 
morepai-ticularlyrefeiTed to by Pindar and Aeschylus) 
took place, according to Thucydides, 50 years before 
the above date, or b. c. 475 ; but it is placed by the 
Parian Chronicle in the same year wifli the battle 
ofPlataea,B. c. 479. (Marm.Par.68, ed, 0. Muller.) 
Tho next after that of E. c. 425 is the one recorded hy 
Diodorus in b. c. 396, as having occurred shortlybe- 
foro tliat date, which had laid waste so considei-able 
a part of the tract between Tanromenium and Catana, 
as to rendei- it impossible for the CarOiaginian general 
Mago to advsuice with his army along the coast. 
(Diod. xiv. 59; the same eruption is noticed by 
Orosius, 11. 18.) Ikom this rime we have no account 
of any great outbreak thl b. o. 140, when the moun- 
tiun seems to have suddenly assumed a condition of 
extraordinary activity, and -we find no less than four 
■riolenteniptions reroi"cirdv.'ith'u 20 3T?rs, vi/,. in n. c. 
1140, 135, 126, 121 ; the last of which inflicted the 
mt®t serious damage, not only on the tcn-itoiy but 
i the city of Cataijca. fOui'-. v. C, 10, 1.3; Ji.l. '.n)srq. 
18^, 35, 89.) Other eruptions are also incntioned as 
i aecfliplianying the ciabi-Luk of llu- civil w-ar benvccii 
I ptBupey and Caesar, b. c* 49, and immediately pre- 
1 eediag the'deatli of il e 1 ilii*:. u. o. d I ( Virg. 0. i. 
471|: Liv. ays. Heri'.iulVirg. 1. c. ; Petron. dcS. C. 

' 136* Lxicaii. i. .545), and these suoi\s;,hL outnuisrii 
appear to have sj uinpictelv dcvtisfalcd llio uhoif’ 
tract on tlie e:’...;c’n ^idti'i’ the moiiufain, .as to Lave 
rendered it unii.imbitab!.' and almost impassable from 
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want of water, (Appiaii, B. C. v. 114.) Again, in 
B. c. SS, tlie volcano appoars to have bear in at least 
a partial state of eruption (Id. v. 1 17), and 6 ycara 
sifterwards, just before the outbreak of the civil war 
between Octa^uan and Antony, Dion Cassius re- 
cord.s a more serious outbuj-st, accompanied with a 
stream of lava which did great damage to the ad- 
joining country. (Dion Cass. 1. 8.) But from this 
time forth the voicmiic agency appear.s to have been 
comparatively quie.scent; the smoke and noises wdiieh 
terrified the emperor Caligula (Suet. OaL 51) w'ero 
probably nothing very extraordinary, and with this 
exception we hear only of two eruptions during the 
period of the Eoman empire, one in the roign of Ves- 
pasian, A. ». 70, and the other in that of Decius, 
A. n. 251, neither of which is noticed by contem- 
porary writers, and may therefore be j»re.sumed to 
have been of jjo very formidable charapter. Orosius, 
WTiting in the beginning of the fifth century, .speaks 
of Aetna as having then become hannloss, and only 
smoking enough to give credit to the stories of its 
past violence. (Idat. Chron. ad aim. 70 ; Vita 
St. Affutluie, ap, Cluver. Biail. p. 100 ; Oros. ii. 
14 .)* 

From those accounts it is evident that the vol- 
canic action of Aetna wins in ancient, as it still con- 
tinues in modern times, of a very irregular and inter- 
mittent cbarsicter, and that no dependence can be 
placed upon those pissages, whether of poets or prose 
■writers, which apparently describe it as in constant 
and active operation. But with every allowance for 
exaggeration, it seems probable that the ordinary 
volcanic phenomena ■(vliich it exhibited 'were more 
striking and conspicuous in the age of Strabo and 
Pliny than at the present day. The expressions, 
however, of the latter w'ritcr, that its noise was heard 
in the more distant parts of Sicily, and that its 
ashes were carried not only to Tanromonium and 
Catana, but to a distance of 150 miles, of course re- 
fer only to times of violent eruption. Livy also re- j 
cords that in tlio year v. o. 44, the hot .sand and 
ashe-s were earned jus far as Ehegiuin. (Pliii. II. N. 
ii. 103. 106, iii. 8. 14; Liv. ap. Serv. ud Georg. 1. 
471.) It is unnecessary to do more tlian allude to 
the well-known de.scription of the crnptioius of Aetna 
in Virgil, wliieh has been imitated botli by Siliius 
Italicus iuul CTaudion. (Virg. Am. iii. 570 — ,577 ; 
Sil. Ital. xiv. 58 — 69; Claudian deJtapt. rroatrp. 
i.l6L) 

The general appearance of the mountain h well 
described by Strabo, who tells ms that the up^wr 
palts wtTO bare and covered witli ariies, but 'with 
snoW in the winter, while the lower slops -were 
clothed viith forests, and with planted grounds, the 
volcanic ash®, wliich were at finst so de.structivc, 
ultimately producing a soil of great fertility, espe- 
cially adapted for tlie growth of vines. The summit 
of the moimtain, as describod to him by those who 
had lately ascended it, was a level plain of about 20 
stadia in eirtnunference, surrounded by a brow or 
ridge like a walk In die midst of this plain, which 
consisted of deep and hoft sand, rwjc a small liUlock 
of similar aspet, over which Inuig a cloud of smoke 
ri.siug to a hoight of about 200 feet. He, however, 
justly adds, that the.se appearantfes were subject to 
comstaut variations, and diat there was sometimes 


* For the more recent history of the mountain 
and its eruptions, see Feirara, Demviam (feir A’tn-O, 
Palenno, 1818; and Danbcny o» Vi^camet, 2d 
edit. pp. 283—290. 
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only one crater, snmctimi's more. (Strah. vi. pp. 269, 
273, 274.) It is evident from this account that 
the ascent of the mountain tvas in iii.s tiuif; a com- 
mon eiiterprize. Ltxeilius also !.],cuk.s of it as not 
unusual for ^leople to ascend to the very edge ol’ the 
crater, and oiler incense to the tutelary god.s of the 
mountoin (Lucil. Atlua, ,336; .sec also ,Sc»c<-;i, A'yi, 
79), and we are told that the empror Hadrian, when 
he visited Sicily, made the ascent for the jairpse of 
.seeing the sun rise from tlicnce. (Hparl. //ndr. 13.) 
It i.s iherctbre a strange mistake in Claudian (dc 
Jiapi. Proserp. i. 158) to represent the smnmil as 
inaccessible. At a distance of les-s than 1400 I’cct 
from the highest piint ai-e some remains of a brick 
building, clearly of Komaii work, commonly known 
by the name of the Torre del Filusofa, from a vul- 
gar tradition connecting it with Einjicducles : this 
has been suppscxl, with far more ])liiusibility, to de- 
rive its origin from the visit of Hadrian. (Smyth’s 
Sicilg, p. 149; Ferrara, iJencrb. dell' IJina, ]i. 28.) 

Many ancient writers describe the upjier part of 
Aetna as clothed with peipctiial snow. Tind.-ir calK 
it “ the nurse of the keen snow jdl the year lung ” 
(Pgtk. i. 36), and the apjwirent contradiction of its 
prpetual fires and {uvrlasting snows is .a favouritr- 
subject of declamation with the rhetorical j-oets and 
prose writers of a later pniml. (Sil. ital. xiv. 58 — • 
69 ; Claudian. de Bujit Pros. i. 1 64 ; Solin. 5. ^ 9 .) 
►Strabo and Pliny more reasonably state that it was 
covered with snow in the winter; and there is no 
rciuson to believe that it.s condition in early ages 
dilfered from its present slate in this renpid. Tin- 
highest parts of the mountain are .still covered wiih 
SHOW' for seven or eight months in the year, and oc- 
casionally ptche.s of it will lie in hollow.s and rifis 
throughout the whole .summer. The fore.'its which 
clothe the middle regions of the mountain arc alliuledt 
to by many wTiters (.Strah. vi, p, 273; Claud. Lr, 
159); and Diodorus tells us tliat Dionysius of Syra- 
eiusc derived from thence great part of the materials 
for the construction of bis iieet in n. c. 399. (Ifiod, 
xiv. 42.) 

It w.-is natural that speculations should early U’ 
directed to the causes of tile n-markahlc 5dicn‘';iit‘3m 
exhibited by Aetna. A iireili.iligical fable, adopted 
by almost all the pict.s from i’indar ilowowar.ls, a.s- 
cribed tlnmi to tlie struggle of the giant Typh(H'n.s (or 
Eneeladus amuxiing to others), wlio Jui-l Itcen burii'd 
under the lolly j.ilc by 2cu.s after the (kli'at of tin- 
giants. (Find, Pyih. i. 35; Acseli, Prom. 36.5; \ irg, 
Aen. iii. ,578; Ovid. J/eh v. ,’546; Claud, l.t-. 1,52: 
Lneil. Aetna, 41 — 71.) Others jussigned it the 
workshop of Vulcan, though this was j>l;wed la tlje 
more ordinaiy tradition in the Aeolian islainLs. i.af er 
and more phUosoplueal writers fiscrits'd the crupshiOr- 
to the violence of the wimls, p-nt up in subterra K on 
caverns, almunding with sulphur and other iidium- 
mable substances; while others conceived them to 
originate from the acli^m of the wfdcrs of the 
uywn the same materials. Both these thoorie.i arc 
discussed and develoy«l by Lucrciitis, but at imieh 
greater length by the aullior of a sepm-atc en- 
titled ‘‘ Aetna,” which w.i.s for a iu»c' time a.M-rilied 
to Contelius Severus, but lm.s bf-cu lutriliited by its 
more recent editors, Wemsdorf and .lacob, to" tin? 
younger Lucilius, the friend and couU‘utjif,nuT of 
tjeacca.f It coutaius some powerful iscssitgcs,' but 
is disligured by obscurity, smd adds iiltic. tn our 


f For a fuller discu-ssirin of this ({utsuon, see tlai 
Bhgr. DkL art Lucilius Jmior, 
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knowledge of the iiistory or phenomena of thetnoun- 
tuin. (Liicreh 'vi. 640 — 703; Lucil. Aetna, 92, et 
.S(M}. ; Jusliii, iv, 1 ; Seneca, Fpist 79 ; Ckudiaji, I c. 
169 — 176.) The connection of these voleanie phe- 
nomena with the earthquakes by which tlie island 
was Iretpiontly agitated, was too obvious to escape 
notice, and was indeed implied in the popular tra- 
ditiim. Some writers tdso asserted that there w'as a 
sulilerrancan communication between Aetna and the 
Aeolian i.slands, imd that the eruptions of thefonuer 
were observed to alternate w’ith those of Hiera and 
kStrongyle. (Diod. V. 7.) 

The name of Aetna was evidently derived from its 
fiery character, and has the same root as aWu, to 
burn. But in later times a mythological origin was 
found for it, and t!ie rnoiuitain wjis supposed to have 
received its name from a nymph, Aetna, the daughter 
of Urmus and Gaea, or, according to otliers, of 
Briareus. (Schol. ad Theoer. Id. i. 65.) The moun- 
tain itself is spoken of by Pindar (Pt/t/i. i. 57) a.s 
consecrated to Zeus; but at a later period Solinus 
calls it sacred to Vulcan; and we learn that there 
existed on it a temple of that deity. This was not, 
however, as .supposed by some miters, near the sum- 
mit of the mountain, but in tlie middle or forest 
region, as wc me told that it was suiTonnded by a 
grove of sacred trees. (Solin. 5. § 9; Aeliau, II. A. 
sL 3.) [E. H. B.] 

AETG'LI A (AiruKta : Eth. AlrieXos, Actolus), a 
district of Greece, the boundaries of which varied 
at diftereut periwls. In tlw. time of Strabo it was 
Ixmnded on the, W. by Acarnania, from which it was 
sejiaraied by the river Achelous, on the N. by the 
nimmtiiinons country inhabited by the Athamanes, 
l)o!o{>es, and Dryopes, on the NE. by Doris and 
Midis, on the SE. by Locris, and on the S. by the 
entrants to the Corinthian gulf. It contained about 
1165 square mile.s. It was divided into two dis- 
tricts, called Old Actolia (?? apxaia AItuXiu), and 
Aetolia Epictetus (fi ^TriKrryros-), or the Acquired. 
The funner extended along the coast from the 
Achelous to tJic Evenus, and Inkind as far as Ther- 
inum, opposite the Acarrianian town of Stratus; the 
latter included the northern and more mountainous 
part of tlie province, and also the country on the 
fisost between the Evenus and Locris. When this 
division was introduced is unknown; but it cannot 
have Itcen founded upon conquest, for the inland 
Aciolians were never suMued. The country betu'cen 
the Aclielous and the Evenu-s appears in tradition 
ns the original abode of the Aetolians; and the 
term Epictetus probably only indicates the subse- 
qiifnt o-ttension of their name to the remainder of 
tin' country. Sti-abo makes the iiromontory An- 
tirrliium tlie bound.try Iwtween Aetolia and Locris, 
but .'-oine of Ihu tomis lietwism this promontoiy and 
the Evi‘im,s belonged origimdly to tlie Ozolian Lo- 
CTitms. (Strab. pp. 336, 450, 4.59.) 

The conutry on the coast between the Achelous 
and tlie Eveims is a fertile plain, called Parachei- 
Joltis (nopaxeXwiTis), after the former river. This 
plain is bounded on the north by a range of Mils 
Mdled Aracyntlnj.s, north of which and of the lakes 
llyria ami Triebimis there again qxms out another 
extensivte plain opipjsite the town of Stratus. These 
are the only two plains in Aetolia of any eadent. 
The remainder of the country is traversed in bvery 
direction by mountains, covered with fote^, 

and foil of dangerous ravines. These mountains 
are a south-westerly continuation of Mt. Pindus, and 
have never been crossed by any road, either in andent 
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or modern times. The following mountains are 
mentioned by .special names by llie ancient writers- 
■— I.Tymphjbestus (ToAi^pijWds), on the northern 
frontier, was a southerly continuation of Mt. Pindus, 
and more properly belongs to Diyopis. [Deyopis.] 
2, Bomi (Bw/io(), on the north-eastern frontier, was 
the most westerly part of Mt. Oeta, irJiabitecl by the 
Bomienses. In it were the sources of tho Evenus. 
(Strab. X p. 451; Time, iii. 96; Steph. B. s. v. 
Bw^of.) 3. CoBAX (Kdpa^), also on the north- 
eastern frontier, was a south-westerly continuation 
of Oeta, and is described by Strabo as the greatest 
mountain in Aetolia. There was a pjass through it 
leading to Thermopylae, which the consul Acilius 
Glabrio crossed with great difficulty and the loss of 
many beasts of burthen in his passage, when he 
mardicd from Thermopylae to jNTiupactus in b, c. 
191. Leake remarks that the route of Glabrio was 
probably by the vale of tho Fietritma into that of 
the KoJcMno, over the ridges which connect VehhM 
with Vardkitsi, but very near the latter monntain, 
which is Gras identified with Corax. Corax is de- 
scribed on that occasion by Livy as a very high 
mountain, lying between GalHpjolis and Kaupactns. 
(Strab. X, p. 450 ; Liv, xxxvi. 30 ; Stepffi. B, s. v. ; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p, 624.) 4. Ta- 

PHiAssus (Ta^iaccrdsi Kahi-s'kala'), a southerly 
continuation of Conax, extended down to the Co- 
rinthian gulf, where it terminated in a lofty moun- 
tain near the town of Maepmia, In this mountain 
Nessra and the ether Centaurs were said to have 
been buried, and from their corpses arose the stinking 
waters which flowed into the sea, and from which 
the w'estei-n Locrians are said to have derived the 
name of Ozoke, or the Stinking. Modern travellers 
have found at the base of Mt. Taphiassns a number 
of spi-ings of fetid water. Taphiassus derives its 
modern name of KaM-skala, or “ Bad-ladder,” from 
the dangerous road, which nms along the face of a 
precipitous cliff’ overhanging the sea, half way up 
the mountain. (Strab. pp. 427, 451, 460; Antig. 
Caryst. 129; Plin. iv. 2; Leake, vol. i. p. Ill; 
Mure, Tour in Greece, vol, L p. 135; Gell, Itiner. 
p. 292.) 5. Chalcis or Chai.ceia (XdkKts ^ 

XaAxta: Vardseova), an offshoot of Taphiassus, 
running down to the Corinthian gulf, between tho 
mouth of the Evenus and Taphiassus. At its foot 
was a town of the same name. Taphiassus and 
Chalcis are the ancient names of the two great 
mountains running close down to the sea-coast, a 
little west of the promontory Anth-rhium, and sepa-- 
rated from each other by some low ground. Each 
of these mountsuns rises from the sea in one dark 
gloomy mass. (Strah. pp. 451, 460; Horn. R ii. 
640; Leake, Ic.; Mure, vol. i. p.l7l.) 6. Aea- 
CYNTHUS (’ApdawSos : Eygos), a range of moun- 
tains running in a south-easterly direction from the 
Achelous to the Evenus, and separating Gie lower 
plain of Aetolia near the sea from the upper plain 
above the lakes Hyria and Trichonis. (Strab. x. 
p. 450.) [Aeaoynthus.] 7. Panaktoihum 
(Pienfl), a monniaiu NE. iri Tin ■■i.iui i, in wbich 
.oily:iiie Aetolians held the meetings of their league. 
(Pita. iv. 2; Pd. V. l,..d.c, v.L i. p. 131.) 
8S MviiNt’h (rb Spes Mi'ijjviw, Ifiut. o'fl J'l'iiiU, 
p. 44), hctwei-n Ihc- rivut. Evcaiir and llylmthus. 
9; Mactmom, nici'iln'cil ouK by I’lira ('• r.),^ 
BfUgt; froui it- n.uiM , ha-e bi'cii nre” rlje lovii of 
0-1 the I'oir,’, ai.d coDsCijncntj,v a ]ian of 
Uk, Taphm.-u.-,. 10. CiTun ji (Vovptoy). <i mo-in- 
sMin betwren I’lcuiuii and kk' i’n.i.’ijnIs,nomwbich 
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the Ouretes ^rc sjiid to have derived tlicir name. 

It is a bi-ancli of Aracynthus. (Strah. x. p. 451.) 

The two chief rivers of Aetolia were the Acholous 
and the Evenus, ■which flo-vved in the loiver part of 
tiieir course nearly parallel to one another. [Ache- 
nous ; Evencs.] There were no other rivers in tlio 
country worthy of mention, -with the exception of the 
Campylus and Gyathus, both of which were tribu- 
taries of tlio Achelous. [Actieloos.] 

There were several lakes in the two great plains 
of Aetolia. The upper plain, N, of Mt. Aracynthus, 
contained two large lakes, which communicated with 
each other. The eastern and the larger of the two 
■was called Tiiclionis (Tp:x«vfr, Pol. v. 7, xi. 4: iafc 
of A.poTsuro), the western was named Hyria {Lake 
of Zygos)\ and from the latter issued tlie river 
Cyatlms, which flowed into the Achelous near the 
town of Gonope, afterwm-ds Arsinoe (.^th. x. p. 424). 
This lake, named Hyrie by Ovid (Afet. vii. 37 1 , seq.) 
is called Hydra ("TSpa) in the common text of Strabo, 
from whom we learn that it was aftenvards eivlled 
Lysimachia (Aucrtpaxla) from a town of tlait name i 
upon its southern shore. (Strab. p. 460.) Its projrer , 
name appesirs to have been Hyria, which might easily 
be changed into Hydra. (Miiller, Dorians, vol. ii. 
p. 481.) This lake is also named Gonope by Anto- 
ninus Liberalis {Met. 12). The mountain Araejmthus 
runs dovm towards the shores of both lakes, and near 
the lake Hyrie there is a lavine, which Ovid {1. c.) 
calls the “ Cycneia Tempe,” because Cycuus wjis 
said to have been here changed into a .swan by Apollo. 
The principal sources wliicii form both the lakes are 
at the foot of the steep mountain overhanging tlie 
eastern, or lake Trichonis; a current flows from £. 
to W. through the two lakes; and the river of 
Cyathus is nothing more than a continuation of the 
same stream (Leake, vol. i. p. 154). In the lower 
plain of Aetolia there were several smaller lakes or 
lagoons. Of these Strabo (pp. 459, 460) menti<nis 
three. 1. Cynia (Kwia), ivhich w.as 60 stadia long 
and 20 broad, and communicated with the sea. 2. 
Tina (Ovpla), which w.as much smaller tlian the 
preceding and Iialf a stadium from the sea. 3. A 
large lake nearCalydon, belonging to tlie IJom.an.s of 
Patnie: this lake, according to Strabo, aboimrled in 
fish (eifoilos), and the gastronomic poet j\i'clicslraf us 
said that it was celebrated for the Jaljrax (Aetdpaf), 
a ravenous kind of fish. (Atli. vii. p. 311, a.) 
There is some difficulty in identifying these lakes, as 
the coast has undergone numerous el)arig{»; but 
Loalce supples that the lagoon of Aruitoliko was 
Cynia, that of Mesahngldtjna,, and that oiBokkon 
the lake of Calydon. The last of these lakiw i.s 
perhaps the same as the lake OiithLs (’Ovffi's), which 
Hicander (ap. Schol. ad Niarml. Tlier. 214) sj^icsilcs 
of in connection with Xaupactus. (Leake, voL iii. 
p. 573, &c.) 

In the two great plains of Aetolia excellent com 
was groTO, and the 6lo|)es of the mountains pmluced 
good wine and oil. These plains also afibnled abun- 
dance of pasting for horses; and the Aetoliau houses 
were reckonciL only second to those of Thessaly. In 
the mountains there were many wild befists, among 
which we find mention of boars an<l oven of lions, 
for Herodotus gives tlie Thracian Hestus and the 
Achelons as the limits within which Hom were found 
in Euntpe. (Hoi-od. v. 126.) 

The original inhabitants of Aetolia are said to 
have been Guretes, who according to ss?me aecoonts 
btwl come from Euboea. (Strab. x. p. 465.) They 
inhabited the plains bettveen the Achelous futd the 
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Evenus, and tlie country received in consequence the 
name of Curelis. Besides thnin, we also find menti-in 
of tlie Lelegcs and tlie Hwintes, the latter of whom 
' had been driven out of Bocotia. (Strab. pp. 322, 
464.) These three peoples probably belonged to tlio 
great Pelasgic race, and were at, all events not Hel- 
lenes. The first groat Hellenic scltlomeut in the 
country is said to have been that of the Ep;ans, led 
by Aetolius, the son of Eiidyniioii. who <'rii.s.w!d owr 
from Elis in I’elopomicsus, .subdued the Curotos, ami 
gave bis name to the country and Hie jicoj'lc, .-i.x 
generations before the Trojan war, Aetolus founded 
the town of Calydon, which he. called after Ills .-on, 
and which became Hie capital of his dominions. The 
Cm-etes continued to reside at their ancient capital 
Pleuron at the foot of Jilt. Guriuni, and for a long 
time carried on war with the inhabitnnt.s of Calydon. 
Subsequently the Guretes were driven otit of Pleuron, 
and are said to have cros.-ed over info Acarnania. 
At the time of the Trojati war Pleuron as well as 
Calydon were governed by the Actoliaii chief Thoas. 
(Paus. V, 1. § 8; Horn, II. i.v. .529, 1 'Pi|.; .Strab. 
p. 463.) Since I’leurou appars in the kter jaTiod 
of the heroic age as an Aetoliau city, it i.s irpre.-enlcd 
as such from the beginning in some legends. Hence 
Pleuron, like Calydon, is said to littve derived if.s 
name from a son of Aetolus (ApillcKl.i. 7. § 7); and 
at the very time that some legends represent it as 
the capital of the Guretes, and engaged in war with 
Oeiietis, king of Calydon, other.s relate that it was 
governed by his own brother The.stius, Aetolia was 
celebrated in the heroic age of Greece on account of 
the hunt of the Calydaniuu boar, and the ex]>loits of 
Tydems, Jleleagcr and the other lierocs of Calydon 
and Pleuron. The Aetoliaiis also took part in the 
Trojan war tinder the eonimaiicl of Thoas; they came 
in 40 shipts from Pleuron, Calydon, Oleims, Pyiene 
and Chalcls (Horn. II. ii. 638). Sixty ycaiv after 
the Trojan war some Aeoli.ans, who had been driven 
out of Thc.ssaly along with the Eoeotian.s, mignntcd 
hito Aetolia, and settled in the country rmamd Pleuron 
and Calydon, which was lienee called Acolis iificr 
them. (Strab. p. 464; Time, iii. 102.) Epbonis 
(.ip, Strab, p, 465) liowcvcr places this Jiiigration of 
till! Acolians much earlier, for he relates *■ that th** 
Acoliaus once invaded the di.strict of PieiuMii. which 
was inhabited by the Curetea and en!l“d (.hiretis, 
and e.vpelled thi.s j«;o]>le,” Twisity ycara aftenvards 
occurred the gn’at Dorian invasion of I*chj|.ii)nr.ehus 
under the command of the desccmknt.s of Heracles. 
The Aetoliau chief Oxylus took jiari in till- tnvimixn. 
and conducted the Dorians across the Corintiiiau 
gulf. In return for hi.s .-erxicas lie m-civcil Elis 
ufKin the coiique.st of Pcloponue.sus. 

From this time till the coirmicnecnieot of the 
Peloponnesian war we know nothing of the !^i^^)ry 
of the Aetolkim. Xotwith.-tandiag their faiiie in 
the heroic ago, they ajqjcar at the time of tlm 
Peloponuf'.siaii war as one of the most unci\ili^i;ed of 
the Grecian tribe-s; and Tlmcydido.s (i. 5) mentions 
them, together with their ncigiilmurs the 0/-<i!utu 
Locrians and Acarmmians, a.s retaining al! tin* 
habits of a rude and barbarous age. At tins. fsTiml 
there were tlrree iruiiu dixi-iotm of the Aeiotnum. 
the Apodoti, Opbionen.-f's, and Enrytfiocs. l‘hc 
hi«t, who were the most numeroui of the three, 
spoke a language which ■svas uniiitciiigibk, airi wws 
in tb« liabit of eating raw meat. (Time. iii. 102.) 
Tftucyclidas, however, does not call them HdpScspot ; 
and notwitlistandiiig their low culture aud micivllirwi 
habits, the Aetoliaas miiLcd sis Hcliene.^, partly, 


it apiwftrs, on account of their legendary renown, 
and jjurtly on account of their acknowledged con- 
nection with tlie Eleans in Peloponnesus. Each of 
these three divisions was subdivided into several 
village tribes. 'rin>ir villages were unfortified, and 
Hitwt of tlio irihfdjitants lived by plunder. Their tribes 
, appear to have been independent of each other, and 
It was only in circuinatance.s of common danger 
that iliey acted in cmieert. The inluihitants of the 
ini md mountains were brave, active, and invin- 
cible, They were unrivalled in the nse of the 
javelin, for ivhich they arc cclcbr.ilcd by Euripides. 
IPhtunhs. i;iS), MO; comj). Time. iii. 97.) 

The Apiodoti, Ophimu)nse.s, and Eurytanes, in- 
habitcfl only the ceiitral districts of Aetolia, and 
did n)t oecnjiV miy part of the plain between the 
Ewmos and the Achelons, which v.'a.s tire tibode of 
the more civili.«ed part of the nation, who bore no 
other name than that of Aetolians. 'J'lic Apodoti 
('AiraSeoroi, Thiic. iii. 94; 'AirSSorot, Pol. xvii. 5) 
iahiibited the niountaiiis above Naupactus, o)i the 
borders of Locris. They are said by Polybins not 
to have been Hcliones. (Comp. Liv. xxxii. 34.) 
Korih of these dwelt the Oidiionenscs or Ophienses 
(‘Ofpmr/ri’s-, Time. 7. c.; ‘OfieTf, Strab. pp.451,4G5), 
and to them belonged the smaller tribes of the Boini- 
wsfios (Baijun/s, Time, iii, 96; Strab. p. 451; Steph. 
Byj!, s.r.S<ogoi)atsd CaUien'.''Cs(Ka\Xips,Thuc.. ?.c.), 
hotli of which iidiabited the ridge of Oeta running 
d>.w!\ towards the JIalic gulf; the fomrer arc placed 
by .Strabo (/. c.) at the sources of the Ev( nu.s, and 
the po.>iuou of the latter w fixed by that of their 
Capital town Cailium. [CAnLitr.M.] Tlie Eiiry- 
taues (Evpvruufs, Time. iii. 94, ct alii) dwelt 
north of the OjjI)ionen.-es. as far, apparently, as Hit. 
Tymj.Iirestus, at the fi«)t of which Wiis the town , 
Ow'haiia, which Stralvo descrilies as a place belong- 
ing to this i»eo])Ie. They are said to have posse.sscd 
an omcle of Odysseus. (Strab. pp, 448, 451, 465 ; 
Schol. ad Lycopfir. 799.) 

'J'he Agraei, who inhabited the north-west comer 
of Aetolia, iKirdering ujjon Ambraeia, were not a 
divi.'-iou of the Aetolian nation, but a separate iteople, 
govenied at ilie time of tire Pcloponnasian war by a 
king of their own, and only united to Aclolia at a 
I iter ia;riud. The Aperanti, wlm lived in the same 
district, appear to have been a subdivision of the 
Agr.tci, [AcmvKi; Ai*ek.\nti,] P]my(iv. 3)men- 
li'iUa various oilier peopic.s as belonging to Aetolia, 
.sneh as the Alliamancs, Tymplnui, Dolopes, &e.; 
but this statement is only true of the later p*riod 
of the .fVetoihm Ee.ngue, vvhen the Ai'tolians had ex- 
unded ilseir dominion over most of the neighbouring 
liik's of Epirus .nr.d TliesMily. 

At the aasnncucpinent of the Peloponnesian war 
tlif! Aetolhuis had Ibnned no alliance eilhor with 
Sj'arta or Atheii,s, and consequently arc not meii- 
ihaicd by Thueydsiks (ii. 9) in Jik enumeration of 
the, alltwl forc« of this two nations. It was the 
iniprovoke-l mvasion of their country by the Athe- 
nians in tlie .sixth year of the war (b. G. 456), 
winch kd tiiera to csijou.se the Lacedaemonian ddft. 
In this year the Hlessenians, who had been settled 
at Nfiu{xietas b} the Athenians, and who had suf- 
fered greatly from the inroads of the Aotolitos, 
persuaded the Athenian general, Lemostberies, to 
march into the interior of Aololia, with the hope of 
(xmqaeiing tki three great tribes of the Apodoti, 
Ophioneiwf^, and Eurytanes, since if thgy wesre 
subdued tlte Athenians would become masters of 
the wholo coiHitry between the Ajmbrackn gulf and 


Parnassus. Having collected a considerable force,, 
Demosthenes set out from Naupactus; but the ex- 
pedition proved a complete failure. After advancing 
a few miles into the interior, he was attached at 
Aegitium by the whole force of the Aetolhms, who 
had occupied the adjawnt hills. The rugged nature 
of the ground prevented the Athenian hoplites from 
coming to close quarters with their active foe ; De- 
mosthenes had with him only a siniiir number of. 
light-armed ti’oops; and in the end the Athenians 
were completoly defeated, and fled in disorder to the 
coast. Shortly afterwards the Aetolians joined the 
Peloponnesians under Euryloclms in making an 
attack upon Naupactus, which Demosthenes saved 
with difficulty, by the help of the Acarnanians. 
(Time. iii. 94, &c,) The Aetolians took no ffirther 
part in tlie Peloponnesian war; for those of t.he na- 
tion who fought under the Athenians in Sicily were 
only mercenaries. (Time. vii. .07.) Eh-om tills time- 
till that of the Macedonian suqiremaey, wc find 
scarcely any mention of the Aetolians. " They ap- 
pear to have been frequently engaged in hostilities, 
w'ith their neighbours and ancient enemies, tlie- 
Aeanianians. [AcAnuASiA.] 

After the death of Alexander the Great (b. c.. 
323) the Aetolians joined the confederate Greeks mi 
what is usually called the Lamian war. This war, 
was brought to a close by the defeat of the confe- 
derates at Craimon (b. c. 322); whereupon Anti- 
pater and Cratenis, liaving first made peace with 
Athens, invaded Aetolia with a large aimy. Thes 
Aetolians, however, instead of yielding to the in- 
vaders, abandoned them villages in the plains and 
retired to their impregnable mountmns, where they 
rcmained in safety, till the Macedonian generals 
were obliged to evacuate their territory in order to 
march against Perdiecas. (Diod, xviii. 24, 25.) 
In the wars .which followed between the different 
usuriiers of the Macedonian throne, the affiance of 
the Aetolians was eagerly courtsd by the contending^ 
armies; and their brave and warlike, population! 
enabled them to exercise great influence upmj, the 
politics of Greece. The prominent part they took 
in the expulsion of the Gauls from Greece (b. o.- 
279) still further increased their reputation. In- 
the army w'hicli the Greeks assembled at Thermo- 
pylae to oppose the Gauls, the contingent of the 
Aetoluins was by far the largest, and they here dis- 
tinguLshed themselves by their bravery in repulsing, 
the attacks of the enemy ; but they earned theix 
chief glory by destroying the greater part of a body 
of 40,000 Gauls, w'ho had invaded their country, and 
had taken the town of Cailium, and committed the 
most horrible atrocities on the inhabitants. The 
Aetolians also assisted in tlie defence of Delphi when, 
it was attacked by the Gauls, ajid in the pursuit of 
the enemy ia their retreat (Pans. x. 20 — 23.) 
To commemorate the vengeance they had inflicted 
Upon the Gauls for the destruction of Gallium, the 
Aetolians dedicated at Delphi a trophy and a statue 
of an armed lierdne, representing Aetolia. Thev 
also dedicated in the same temple the stal 
generals trader whom they liad fought in 
(Pau8.is. 18. § 7, X. 15. § 2.) 

• Erom flhis time the Aetolians a] 
the three great powers in Greece, 
bring the Macedonians And 
Acliaaans, the Aetolians were 
or league. At what tiine 
formed is uncertain. It is infeim 
bans must have been united into 
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fedevacy at least as early as the time of Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, from an inscription 
on the statue of Aetolus at Tbemum, (poted by 
Ephorus (fcjtrab. p. 463 : Alru\hy r6vS' aviBijKav 
aItwAoI cr<perepas aperijs icop^v), and frein 

the cession of Naupaetus, which was made to them 
by Philip. (Stmb. p. 427 : lo-rl Se vvv AlruX&v, 
^iXlrntrov -rpocKpivavros, quoted by Thirlwall, Hist, 
of Greece, vo\. Vi\l.-g. 207. ) But it Wiis not till after 
the death of Alexander the Great that the league 
appears to have. come into full activity; and it was 
probably the inva.sion of their country by Antijxiter 
and Graterus, and the con.spqucut necessity of con- 
certing measures for their common defence, that 
brought the Aetolians into a closer political associa- 
tion. The constitution of the league wa.s democra- 
tical, like that of the Aetolian towns and tribes. 
The great council of the nation, calletl the PaJi- 
aetolicon (Liv. xxxi. 9), iu which it is probable 
that every freeman above the age of tliirty had the 
right of voting, met every autumn at Thennum, for 
the election of magistrates, general legislation, and 
the decision of dl que.stio»a respecting jteace and 
war rvitli foreign nations. There was also another 
deliberative body, called Apocleti (’AttokA-utoO' 
•which appeara to have been a kind of pennanent 
committee. (Pol. xx. 1 ; Liv. xxxvi. 28.) The 
chief magistrate bore the title of Strategu.s (S-rpaTTj - 
yrfy). He was elected annually, presided in the as- 
.semhlies, and had the command of the troops iji 
•war. The officers next in rank were the Hijiparchiis 
("Iinrapxuf)j or commander of the cavahy, and the 
chief Secretary, (rpaM/uareds), both of whom were 
elected annually. (For further details respecting 
the constitution ef the. league, sea Hid. of Antiti. 
art. AetoUcum Foeths.) 

After the expulsion of the Gaul.s from Greece, the 
Aetolians began to extend tlieir dominions over the 
nei.ghbouring nations. They still retained tlie rude 
and’ barbarous habits which had eliaracteri.sod them 
in the time of Timcydide.s, and were still iieeiLs- 
tomed to live to a great extent by I'obbeiy and pi nicy. 
Their love of rapine was their great ineeiitive to 
war, and in their marauding expedition.s they .spared 
neither tnends nor foes, neither tlun.g.s sitered nor 
profane. Such is the character given to them by 
Polybiu.s (e. g. ii. 45, 46, iv. 67, ix. 38), and his 
account is coniirmed in the leading outlines by the 
testimony of other writers; though justice require.^ | 
Its to add that the enmity of the Aetolians to the 
Achaeans has probably led the historian to exagge- 
rate rather than underrate the vices of the Aetolian 
jKople. At the time of their greatest {jower, they 
were mastera of the whole of ive.stern Acamania, of 
the south of Epiras and The.ssaly, and of Locri.s, 
Pliocis, and Boeotia. They likewise assumeil tlm 
entire control of the Delphic orade and of the 
Araphictyonio a.ssembly. (Plut. Henie.tr, 40; Pol. 
iv. 25; llrirlwall, voh viii. p. 210.) Tlieir le.ugue 
also embraced ser-eral towns in the heart of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the island of Cephallenia, and even citie.s 
in Thrace and Asia Minor, such as Lyhiraadim on 
the Hellespont, and Cios on the Propontis. The 
reJatian of these distant places to the league is a 
mattcir of uncertainty. They could not have taken 
any part in the management of the btwineas of the 
confederacy ; and the towns m Asia Minor and Thrace 
iwobably joined it in order to protect tiwmaBlvos 
against the attacks of the Aetolian jrivatsera. 

The Aetolians were at the height' of their power 
in B. a 220, when their unprovoked tatasioa of 
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Messenia engaged them in a wm with the Acluieans, 
usually calk’d the Social 'War. 'I'be Adiai’aiis were 
supported by the yotithful monarch of Macedonia, 
Philip Y., who inflicted a .'■evere Idnw upon the 
Aetolians in b.c. 218 by an uncxiiected march into 
the interior of their country, where he .surprised the 
capital city of Thennum, in wliieli all thewealth and 
treasures of the Aetolian leaders were deposited. The 
whole oflIic.se fell into the hands of tin- king, aial wis'e 
either carried otV or de.stroycd: aiidbid'ire fpiitiiug iIjc 
place, Philip set lire to the sacred buildincr.s. to reta- 
liate for the destruction of Dium uiul Dndi.na by ilie 
Aetolians. (Pol. v.2— 9, 13. 14; foi- tlie details of 
Philip’s march, sc?oTiiiiK.Mr.w.) The Social warwa.s 
brought to a dose by a treaty of p,eace eoudmleil in 
n. C. 217. Six years afterwards (u. 211) tin* 

Aetolians again dedansd war aaaiiret Philip, iu cr.ii- 
sequeiice of having formed an oiicn.<ive and ileiVii.-ive 
allianeo with the llunians, who were then engaged 
in hostilities with I’liilijj. The attention of the 
Romans was too ranch occnpicd by the win* a.e'aiiS'.t 
llannibal iu Italy to enable tlieiii to afl'ord much 
assistanee to the Actoliaii.s, upm whom, liiere-iore, 
the burden of the war diieily fell. In the course of 
this war Philip again took Thennum (i’oi. xi. 4), 
and the Aetolian.s became .so ilislicartened tiiat they 
concluded peace with him in n. r. 205. Thi.s pe.-u e 
was followed almo.st immediately by one belweeii 
Philip and the Romans. 

On the nmewal of the war lietween PJsilip ami 
the Romans in b. c. 21)0, the AetoUaii.s at first n*- 
.solved to remain neutral; but the sucee.-s of the 
con.sul Galba induced them to ehangutheir determi- 
nation, and before the end of thefiret canip;u,gn they 
declared war agaiu,st Philip. They fought at the 
battle of Gynoseeplialae iu b. c. 197, when their 
cavalry contributed materially to the sncce.-«j <if the 
day. (].,iv. xx-vih. 7.) 'I'lie settlement of the 
all'airs of Greece by Flai-niuinus after this victory 
cau.sed great disajjjxiintiuent to the Aetolians; and 
as .sonii as Flamirdiius returned to Italy, they iuvit«d 
Antiodms to invade Greece, and .shortly afterwards 
(ieelared war against the Jioman.o (ti. C. 192.) 
The defeat of Aiitleidms at Tiieniiopylae(i!, r. i'ji} 
drove the monareli kick to A-ia,aiid left tlie Ac! o- 
I lians exposed to the full ventreaui'e. of tlie Remans, 
j They obtained a .•-hort respite byji Truce which they 
solicited fntin IheRoitiaiuv; but having .sub.'e.pwnlly 
rc.suiiicd hostiiitie.s on ratii<Mtr.s of .-.oiiic suce<-^> of 
Antiodius in A.sin, the Roman consul M. i'ulvius 
'Kobiiior crossed over into Gria’ce, and eommt-nicd 
ojtenukms by laying siege to Amhrachi (n. r. 189), 
•R’liicb ff.'i.s then one of the strongest town- Iteioncni" 
to the league. Meantime i«;ws ii.ad arrived of the 
total defeat of Aiitiochns a* the kittle of hknuic*;!, 
and the Aetolians re.soived to pui-!'ha.--c js’atv at any 
prk’C'. It was granted to them by the Rmoanfi, h;.’*, 
on tenns w’bieh destroyed for ever their 
ence, and rendered them only thi' viuv-als of R.,iii:e. 
(Pol. xxii, 15; Liv. xxxvhi.' 11.) After the lot,- 
qiipst of Perseus (b.c. 167), the Ihiinait party in 
Aetolia, assi.sted by a bmiy of Rijuian sfiidicr.-, 
massacred 550 of the leading patriois, AI! Uie sur- 
vivors, wiio were feii.-,iK‘ctid of opjusitiou t» th,.' 
Roman fwlicy, were eamed otf as la-i.-onem to Italy. 
It was at this time tliat the league was fowiialiy 
dissolved. (Liv, xlv. 28, 31: Jnstiii. x-ixiiL Prel 
and 2.) Aetolia sub.seqneutly fonacd part of ttie 
province of Achrtia; though it j.s doubtful whether 
it fonneal jiart of province as it vi'as at fiM 
constituted, [.Acijai.v,] T'he inliabitant® of sevml 
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of its toinis were removed by Augustas to people the 
city of Xicopolis, which he founded to commemorate 
his victory at Actium, b. g. 31 ; and in his time the 
country is described by Strabt) as utterly worn out i 
mid exhausted. (Strub. p. 460.) Undta* the Ro- , 
mans the Actolians appear to have remained in the 
siiiue rude condition in which they had always been. 
'I'bc interior of Aetolia was probably rarely visited by 
the Ronuuis, tor they had no road in the inland part 
of the country; and their only road was one leading 
from the coast of Acmiiania acro.ss the Achclons, 
by I’leiu’on and Calydon to Chakis and Molycreia 
on the Aetoliau coicst. (Comp. Brandstiiteii, Die 
(hmhkkivn des Adullschm Landes, Volkes und 
Jhuiilcs, Berlin, 1844.) 

The towns in Aetolia were: 1. In Old Aetolia. 
1. In the lower plain, between the sea juid Mount 
Aracyntbns, CALYnosr, Plkukon, Obestus, Py- 
LEXE, CiiALCls (these 6 are the Aetolian towns 
mentioned by Homer), Halicybka, Ei.aeus, Pae- 
Axtu.'u or PiiAXA, Puoscmusr, Ithoria, Coxope 
( after ward.s Arsiriue), Lysimaghia. In the upper 
plain N. of Mount xiracynthus, Ac-imK, Metapa, 
PA-wpiirA, ITi vTEuir, Tiugiioxium, Tuestiex.ses, 
Thekmum. In Aetolia Epictetus, on the sea-coast, 
IMacyxia, MoEYCKEicjr or Molycreia: a little in 
the interior, on the borders of Locris, Potidaxia, 
CnocYLEirM, Teichic.m, xVegitiums further in 
tla* interior, C allium, Oechalia[ace p.65,a.], Ape- 
RA.v'TiA, x\.GRixiUM, Ephyra, tlie la.st of which was 
a town of the Agraei. [Aguaea.] The site of 
the following towns is quite luiknovvii; — Ellopium 
('EAAdwmi/, Pol. ap. Steph. B. s. i'.); Thorax (0c5- 
pa|, », v.y, i’herae (<bepa£, Steph. B. s.u.). 



ARXCTCE. [Attica.] 

AFFILAE iEth. xVffilamis), a town of Lalimn, in 
tlif‘ more extended sense of the term, but which must 
proii.'ibly have in earlier times belonged to the Her- 
nicatis. It is still eailed A ffile, and i.s situated in the 
mountainous district S. of the valley of the Anio, 
alaiUt 7 inile.s from Sublaea. We learn from the 
trealisc siseribed to Frontiiius (dr Colon, p. 230), 
that ii.s territoiy was colonized in the time of the 
Gracchi, but it never enjoyed the rank of a colony, 
and Pliny mentions it only among the “ oppida ” <tf 
l.atium, ’(//. N. iii. 5. § 9.) lascriptions, fragments j 
of columijs, and other arident relics are still visible in 
the modem village of A ffile. (Xibby, Dintffi'ni tU 
Monm, vol. i. p. 41.) [E. H, B.] 

AFFLIA'MUS or AEFLIA'HUS MONS (the 
latter Ibnti of the name apj>ears to be the more 
eorred;) was the name giv«i in ancient times to a 
moantain near Tibor, fronting the plain c£ the 
Cawpagna and sow calkd Monte 8. Angelo, though 
nmrketi on QeU’s map as Mordi Affikam. The 
Chvudkn aqureduet was earned, at its foot, whfi»tfae 
remsms of it sfili' visible are remarkahlfi fcr the 
boldms and granikar of their con.«tmetioiL An 
insoriptaon which fecoids the ermpletion of some of 
these w'orks has preserved t® us the aiicknt name of 


the mountain. (Nibby, Dintorni di JRoma, vol. i, 
p, 26; Fabrotti, ihscr. p, 637.) [E. H.B.T 

A'FEICA {'A(ppucrj: AdJ. Afer, Africus, Africa- 
nns), the name by whieh the quarter of the wwld still 
called Africa w'as known to the Romans, who re- 
ceived it from the Carthaginians, and applied it first ' 
to that part of Africa with which they became first 
acquainted, namely, the qiart about Carthage, and 
afterwards to the whole continent. In the latter 
sense the Greeks used the name Libya only 

occuning as the Greek tbrni of tho Latin Africa) ; 
and the same name is continually used by Roman 
writers. In this W'ork the continent is treated of 
under Libya ; and the present article is confined to 
that portion of N. Africa which the Romans called 
specifically Africa, or Africa Propria (or Vera), or 
Africa Provincia {'k<ppiKh) n iS/tox), and which may 
be roughly described as the old Carthaginian terri - 
tory, constituted a Roman province after the Third 
Punic War (b. c. 146). 

The N. coast of Africa, after trending W. and E. 
with a slight ri.se to the H., from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to near the centre of the AdediteiTanean, 
suddenly falls off to the S. at C. Bon (Mercurii Pr.) 
in 37° 4' 20" N. lat., and 10° 53' 35" E. long., and 
preserves this general direction for about 3° of lati- 
tude, to the bottom of the Gulf of Khahs, the an- 
cient Lesser Syrtis ; the three chief salient points of 
this E. part of the coast, namely, the promontories 
of Clypea (at the N., a little S. of C. Bon) and Caput 
Vada (Kapondiah, about the middle), and th& 
island of Meninx (JerhaJt, at the S.), lying on tlie 
Kline meridian. The oonntiy witliin this angle, 
formed of the last low ridges by which the Atlas 
sniks down to the sea, hounded on the S. and SW, 
by the Great Desert, and on the W. extending 
about as far as 9° E. long., formed, roughly spealt- 
ing, the Africa of the Romans; but the predse limits 
of the countiy included under the name at different 
periods can only be understood by a brief historical 
account. 

That part of tlie continent of Africa, w'biehn 
forms the S. shore of the Mediten-ancan, W.- of the 
Delta of the Kile, consists of a strip of habitable 
land, hemmed in between the sea on the H. and tb® 
Great De.sert (Salrira) on the S., vaiying greatly in 
breadth in its E. and W. halves. The W. part of 
this sea-hoanl luis the great chain of Atlas inter- 
posed as a barrier against the ton-id sands of the 
Snlifira; and the N. slope of this range, descending 
in a series of natural terraces to the sea, watered by 
many streams, and lying on the S. margin of the N. 
temperate zone, forma one of the finest regions on 
the surface of the earth. But, at the great bend in 
the coast above described (namely, about C. Bon). 
the chain of the Atlas ceases; and, from the sh'jros 
of the Lesser Syrtis, the desert comes close to the 
sea, learing only narrow sfips of habitable land, till, 
at tlic bottom of finniher suat beno to the s., iii.r 
ing 1h(« Givatei- of ,<ldr tl ‘ '‘uid : 

water meet (about 19° E. iouu.), fin.jii'^ 
division between the 2 i.irtb of V. 
thaa point laj rYi'r.s.i.i<M, tlu hisior 
totally disl'nct from th.it , f the V'. 
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roaco and Alqier, and was an equally important 
frontier in amnent times. The next point of refer 
ence is a hefidland at about 4° E. long., the site of 
tlie aiieient city of Saldae. E. of this, again, some- 
what beyond 6° E. long., is another frontier river, 
the Aju’SAoa (Wady d Kehir)‘. further on, neiir 
8® E. long., anotlier river, the Eubhicatu.s ( Wtuhj 
Seibous), at the mouth of wliieh stood Hirpo Itrc- i 
OIL’S (i/oractA); and, about I ° further E., the river j 
Tusca ( TEoc/^^-cs-j^rtm). The last great river of | 
this coast, W. of the great turning point (C, Bon), j 
is the BAGitADAS (Sfajerdah), tal iug into tlje .sea. 
just below C. Farina, the W, headland (as C. Bon 
is the eastern) of the great Gulf of Turns, near the 
centre of which a rocky promont ory marks the .site of 
Carthage. Lastly, let iis note the bottom of the 
great gulf called the Le.sser Syrti.s, at the S. ex- 
trenuty of the E. coa.st already noticed, with the 
neighbouring great salt-lake of the an- 

cient Pains Tritonis, between 33* and 34* N. lat.; 

M. and N\V. of which the country is for the most 
part desert, as far as the SE. slopes of the Aila.s 
cliain. The country immediately anrand the lake 
itself forms the E.-most of a series of oases, which 
stretch from E. to W. along the S. foot of the Atla.s 
chain, and along the N. margin of the Siih.^ra, and 
thus mark out a natural S. frontier for this portion 
of N. Africa. 

In the earliest times recorded, the whole N. co-i-st 
of the continent W. of Egypt was peopled by various 
tribes of the great Libyan race, who must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Ethiopian or negro race.s 
of the interior. S. of the Libyan tribes, and on the 

N. limits of the Sahara, dwelt the Gaetuli and 
Garamantes, and S. of these, beyond the desert, 
the proper Ethiopians or negroe.s. The Libyans 
were of the Caucasian family of mankind, and for 
the most part of nomade habits. At periods so early 
as to be still mythical to the Greeks, colonists from 
the W. coasts of Asia .settled on file shores of Africa, 
and especially on the part now treated of. Sallust 
■has presen'fid a cmious tradition respecting the ear- 
liest Asiatic colonists, to which a bare reference is 
enough (Jugurth. 18). The chief colonies were 
those of the Phoenicians, such as IIiPi'o Zarytus, 
Utica, Tuxes, HAnnuMETUir, Lkptis, and above 

' all, though one of the latest, Cauthaiso. In these 
settlements, the Phoenieians established theni.sclv('.s 
as traders rather than conquerors ^ and they elo not 
seem to have troubled themselves about bringing the 
native pcople.s into subjection, except so far as was 
needful for their own security. Carthago, which 
was built on the most commanding position on the 
whole coast, gradually surpassed all the other Phoe- 
nician colonies, and brought them, as allies, if not as 
' subjects, to acknowledge lier supremacy. She al.so 
founded colonies of her own along the whole coast, 
from tlie Steaits to the bottom of the Great Syrtis, 
The question of the extent and character of the Car- 
thaginian dominion belongs to another article [Car- 
thago] ; but it is necessary here to advert briefly 
to its condition when the Romans first became ac- 
quainted with the country. At that time the proper 
territory of Carthage was confined within very narrow 
limits around the city itsMf, The sea-goast W. and 
S. of G. Bon, as fiir as the river Ruhrieafctts and 
Hippo Regius on the W, and a pcant H. c£ Hadru- 
metum (about 36* E, lat.) on the S., and the paria 
'inland along the n'ver Bagradass, and i^ltween it and 
the sea, appear to have formed the origipaJ fierritory 
of Carthage, corresponding ncsariy to'the region after- 
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w.'ird.s known as Zicl'gitax.v, Imt I’caching further 
along the W. coast, and luit .so far iidiind on the SW. 
This, or even less, wa.s the extent of country at fir.st 
included by the Rmnan-s under the name of Afrb'a. 
and to this very day it licai-s the .‘•ainc name, Frikhth 
or Afriktah. It i.s remarkable fiiat, iicitlier in tin* 
wars of Agath(H'l(‘.s nor of the Romans with Ciirthagu 
I in Africa, docs any mention occur of military opi-ra- 
I turns out of this limited district. But still, befur« 
the wars with Rome, the territory of Carthage hu.l 
received some accession. On the E. coast, S. of 
36* N. hit., flimri.>:hiiig maritime citU'.s liad l“'(-n 
established, some — as I.ejilis and nadrumetiim — 
even before Carthage, and .some, by the Cartha- 
ginians. These cities were hacked by a ii rtiJe tmt 
narrow plain, bounded on Ibe \V. by a range of 
mountains, wlfieh formed the original ISyzacil’m, a 
' district, according to Pliny, 250 Roman mile.i in 
circuit, and e.vteiiding S.-wards as tar as 'riicn.ie, 
oppo.sife the island of Ccreina (in about 3-t* 30' N. 
lat.), where, the Lesser Syrti.s was considered to 1).-- 
gin. This di.strict had been added to the I'lassessioiw 
of the Carthaginians, and Polybius (iii, 23) sjicaks 
of their anxiety to eoneeal it from the knowledge of 
the Romans, as well as their eomrnercial settlements 
further aloiig the coast, called EoipoKiA. 'i’hh u’ord, 
Emporia, though afterwards used as the name of a 
district, denoted at firet. according to its proper 
meaning, .settlements established for the .sake of emn- 
merce; and it appears to have included all the Phw- 
iiieiun and Carthaginian colonies along the whole 
coast from the N. extremity of the Lesser itiyrtis to 
the bottom of the Greater Syrtis. Any Y*t'sss‘s.-.iou 
of the E. part of this region, in a strictly temtorial 
sense, would have been worthless from the nature of 
the country, but the towms were nnuntained as cen- 
tre.s of commerce with the inland tribes, and a.s an 
additional seem-ity, be.side.s the desert, agaiifot any 
danger from the Greek statc.s of Cyreimita. 

(Such was the general jxisition of the Carth.'i- 
ginian dominion in Africa at the time of the Punic. 
Wars; extending over their own iii'miediate terriiory 
to about 80 miles S. of the cvq.ital, and along the E- 
co,ast of 7’ifnis and isolated jioints on the W. jiart of 
the coast of T'rqioli. 'fJie witole iimcT di.ilrict in 
tlie central and SW. parts of the later jwovince of 
Africa was in the ito.'^st'ssion of the Libyan triia-.s, 
who.'-e isei'viee.s as itierconarie.s (.laithag-e could obtain 
in war, hut wiiom she never even attempted to suit- 
due. These tribes are spoken of by Givek and 
Latin writers under a general name which de.->eri!s‘S 
their mode of life as wandering hcrchnen, NowdSej, 
or, in the I.atin form, Nuxudak. They jioesessed 
the country along the E. coa.st as far W. a.s the 
Straits; but those of them that were settbd to the 
W. of the river Jlulucha were called by anotiit-r 
name, Mavpot, pirhajis fritni a gi-eater darkne.'-.s <if 
complexion, and, after tliein, the Roniaus ealliHl the 
country W. of the Ululuchn MAffiKTAxiA; uhile 
tliat E. of the Jlulucha, to the W. frontier of Car- 
thage, and also SW. and S. of the Cartlugluiim 
possessions as far as the region of the .'>yrtes, wus 
included under tlie general de.sigimtion of Nitmujia. 

In this region, at the time of the Seeorsd Punie. 
War, two tribes w'ero far more powerful than all the 
mst, namely, in the W.and larger jxirtion,l)etwecn the 
rivers Muluelia and Ampsaga, the JLvssaf.svi,u, 
ocenpying tlie greater pirt of the modem Algler; 
and E. of them, from the river Ampsaga and round 
the whole inland frontier of Carthage, the Ma.ssylii, 
tl'io residence of whose chieftain, called by the Romans 


kln(], was at tlif- strong: natural ftwt of CntTA(C'oa- 
tnutiueh): rcLnilar eitics were, in their earlier his- 
tory, almost, if not alto£;ethcr, unknown to the 
I^tuniidians. The relations of these tribes to Car- 
tha.Ltoare most imjjurtant, as aifectiiig the boundaries 
of I.’omau Africa. 

'The llrst chief of the Massylil mentioned in his- 
tory. Gala, is sapjiosed to have already deprived the 
(‘urthaginiaiia of the important town of Hippo (/io- 
srt,'/'), inaMnuch as it is riiMitiuned witli the cjiithetof 
J\'<<jius in Livy's narrative of the Second Punie War 
(Liv, xsis. 3); hut, for an obvious reason, we cannot 
lay much stress on this jioint of evidence. 
more inijjortaut is it to liear in mind that, in the.se 
parts, the epithet iiVc/ms applied to a city does prove 
that it belonged, atsome time, to tlicNumidiari princc.s. 
In tlie Keeoiid Punic W'ar we thid Gala in league 
with the Carthaginians ; but their eau.se wa.s aban- 
doned in n.c. 2U6 by hi.s son hlashiissa, whoso 
varied fortune.s this i.s not the ]<laee to follow out 
in detail. Defeated again and again by the unit<'d 
forces of the CiirihMginian.s and of Sy 2 »hax, chief 
of the Massae.-ylii, he retired into the dcvserts of 
Inner Nuinidia, th.at is, the SK. ]'art, .about the 
Lesser Syrtis, and there nuiiutaiiicd himself till the 
landing of p-cij.-io in Africa, n. c;. d04, when he 
joined the Itom.ins and greatly euiilrihuted to their 
Mieee.'s. At the eouchision of the war, his serviies 
Were amply rewarded. lie was restored to his 
lierc.iitary doiiunions, to which wa.s added tlie 
gre.'iter jiart of the country of the Jla.-s;ie.sylii ; 
Svjliax having ksu lalicn jirisoner in ii. c. 203, 
and sent to ilmue, where he soon died. The con- 
duct of the Itomans ou this oceasion disi-Iayed (juile 
as much jjoliey ms gratitude, and Hlasinis-'-a's eon- 
duet .soon showed that be Icncw be had been set 
a.s a thoni in the side of Carthage. Under cover 
of the, le-nus of the tveuty and with the eoniiivanec 
of Ivtaup, ho mr.de a series of aggressions ou the 
CarthtigiriiiiiJ territory, botli on the and on tlie 
SE., seizing the riclt Emjioria on the hitter side, 
ami, m the fornaw, the country W. of the river 
Tusea, and the dlstriet called the Great Plain, BE. 
of the BagradiLs around 36* N. laf., w'hm'e the name 
of Zanw is a witness of Ewnidian rule. 

Tiiius, when his constant persecution at length pro- 
voked the Carthaginisns to the aet of reshstance 
which forirtPd tiie occasion of the Third Punic Wm-, j 
W:isiiiiM.-a's kingdom extended from the river Maivu 
to the frontier of Cyreiiniiva, while the Carthaginians 
wen* hemmed up in the narrow NPk corner of 
Zeugitana which they had at lirat jmssessed, and 
ill the small districi of Byzacium ; these, their only 
iTmaioing 2 K)gse.*i(m.s, extending along tho eoast 
from the’Tusca to the N. extremity of the Lesser 
Hyrtis, O 2 >po!iite Cercirih. 

' Now, /lere ice have the original limits of 
the Roninn province of Africa, 'flie treaty of 
jj<>ace, .'it the close of the Second Punic War, 
liad assigned to Jlasiiiissa all th^ temtory which 
hi.s ance.Mora had ever piisssesscd ; he had suc- 
ceeded in carrying out this provision to its full 
(‘Xtent, if not bcjoinl it ; and at the close of 
the Third I’unic War, the Bomans left his sons their 
iulieritance nuditninished, bhisiuissa himself having 
liicd in tike 2i«' year of the war, n. c. 148. (Ap- 
pian. i-Vi. 106.) Thus, the Koinim province of 
Africa, whh'h W'as mistituled in is, o 146, in- 


vvhieJi Carthage had 
ecuratcly (le.scrjbos the 


<tr last. J>ami!it \_Jiig. la; accurately ue.'jia-wwH uw s iwgwu, vu . 
slate of the. care under the surtiessors of Masinissaj [ adventurer, who hr 


— “ Igitar hello Jugurthino idcraque ox Pmiicis 
oppida et finis Garthagiiiiou.sium, guos novissume 
hahuerantf popnlus liomanus per magistralus ad- 
ininistrahat : Gaetulonim magiia pars et Sumidae 
usque ad flumeii Mulueham sub Jngurtlia oraiit.” 
And, a.s to the. SE. frontier of the Eoman province, 
we learn from Pliny (v. 4. s. 3) that it remained as 
under blasinissa, and that Scijiio Afrieanus marked 
out the houndiu-y line between the Roman province 
and the jvrinees (re^cs) of Numidia, hy & fossa 
which reached the sea at Tiienae, thus leaving 
the Emporia ajid tho region of tho Srrtes to the 
latter. Thus the province of Africa embraced the 
districts of Zcugitaiia and Byzacimn, or the E. and 
E. parts of the Regency of Tunis, fi-om the river 
Tusca to Tlienue at tiie N- end of the Lesser Syrfis. 
It vva.s con.'itituted by Hclpio, with tlic aid of ten 
legati, or eoinniissionevs, appointed by the senate 
from it.s own body, as was usual when a conquered 
country was reduced to a ]>rovince, and on the fol- 
lowing lenn.s. (Appimi. 135; Cie. de Leg. 
Ayr. ii, 19.) Such ruins of Carihage as remained 
were to be utterly destroyed, and men were forbidden, 
under a cur.se, to dwell upon its she; the cities 
winch bad taken part with Carthage were devoted 
to de.striictiou, and their land was paitly made ager 
puhliats (comp. Cic. 1. c. 22), and partly assigned 
to those cities which had sided with Rome, namely, 
Utica, Thap.'-us, Leptis Minor, Acholla, Usalis, 
Teudalis, and probably Hadnmietuin (Lex Tkoria, 
lin. 79; Man|nardt, Beckers IJandfucdi d. Rem. 
Alferth. vol. iii. pt. 1.' p. 226). Utica received ail 
till! land from Iliiqju Zarytus to Carihage, and was 
made the .seat of government. The inhabitants, 
except of the favoured cities, were burthened wdth, 
heavy taxes, a'.sessod on peraons as well as on the 
land. The province was placed under praetorian 
government, and was divided into convenlus, we 
are not told how many, but from the mention of 
those of Zeugis (Oros. i, 2) and Hadi’umetiun (Hirt. 
Bell. Afr. 97), we may perhaps infer tlmt the 
former included the whole E. uistrict, Zeugis or 
Zeugitana, and tlie latter the S. distriet, Byzacitttn. 

The war with Jugurtha caused no dteratioa of 
territories; but the Boroans gained possession of 
some cities in the SE. part of Numidia, the chief of 
which was Leptis Magna, between the Syrtes. (Sail. 
Jug. 77.) 

Africa played an important paif in the Civil War* 
of Pompey and Caesar. Eiwly in the war, it was 
seized for the senate by Attius Varus, who, aided 
by Juba, king of Numidia, defeated and slew Cae- 
sar’s lieutenant Curio -. of the remains of Caesar’s 
army, some escaped to Sicily, and some surrendered 
to Juba; and the province, remained in the hands of 
the Pompeian party, b. c. 49. (Caes. B. C. ii. 23 — 
44.) After Pompey’s dea h, and vvliila Caesar 
played the lova* at .lli-xai.nrij. ai.d "(im.i', s-iu, 
oaiqucmi” in Ponriia ('n.c. 47). i'dc l‘i n j.-’am 
gathered their force.s for a final stand in. Africa, under 
Q. Metellua Sdpio, Afrauius, and Pet, reins. These 
leaders were joined by Cato, who, having collect-'^ 
an army .at Gyrene, perfonned a most di'" 
round the shore.s of (he Syriej, :,iil u 
defence of Utica, tht cl It t cuy 1 ’in 
he prformed; the task, his surnanu 
his death have long borne witness, 
were supported by Jrbi, l.ii 
wias ksept in check by the 
Begud, kings of il i 
adventurer, who had 
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between the Idugs of Mauretania and Numitlia to 
make a party of liis oto, composed of adventurers 
like himseif, and who now espoused the cause of 
Caesar. (Appian. B. C. iv. 54 ; Dion Caas. xliv- 
3.) Just before the close of b. c. 47, Caesar landed 
in Africa; and, after a brief but critical eampaign, 
overthrew the united forces of the other party in the 
battle of Tliapsus, in April, 46. The kingdom of 
Numidia was now taken jws-session of by Caestur, who 
erected it into a province, and comiriitted its govern- 
ment to Sallustius, the historian, as ijroconsul, “ in 
name,” says Dion Cassius, “to govern, but in deed 
to plunder.” (Hirt. B. Afr. 97; Dion Cas-s. xliii. 
9; Appian. B. C. ii. 100.) Henceforth Numidia 
became known by the name, of New Africa, and the 
former llonnin province as Old Africa. (Appian. 
B. C. iv. 53 ; ITin. v. 4. s. 3.) But further, witliin 
the pronnee of New Africa itself, Caesar is said to 
have made a 3 >artition, to reward the services of Sit- i 
tins and of the kings of Mauretania; giving to the 
latter tlio W. part of Numidia, as far E. (jirobably) 
as Saldae (po.ssibiy to the Ampsaga), and to the 
former the territory about Cuta. (Appian. B. C. 
iv. 54.) Very probably this partition amounted to 
nothing more than learing his allies, for the pre.seiit, 
in possession of what they had already seized, e.spe- 
cialiy as, in his anxiety to return to Eome, Caesar 
settled the afi'airs of Africa in great haste. (Dion, 
xliii. 14, rd re &hKa. iv rrj ’A<ppiKfj Sid ^paxeos, 
Sis ivi^v udMara, Kuraarr'l^cras.') Among the exiles 
from Africa of the defeated party, who had taken 
refuge with the sons of Pompey in Spain, was a 
certain Arabion, whom Appian (iv. 54) calls a son 
of a certain Jtasiuissa, the ally of Juba. This niiin, 
after Caesar’s murder, returned to Numidia, expelled 
Bocchus, and slew Sittias by .stratagem. Tin's story 
of Appian’s is confused and doirbtful, even with the 
help of a few obscure words in a letter of Ciciwo 
which have some appearance of coiiftnning it. (Ad 
Att, XV. 17, Arabioni de Sitio nihil irascor; comp. 
Dion Cass, slviii, 22.) ' 

In the arrangements of the second triimiviratCj 
n, Ci 43, the whole of Africa was assigned to 
Octavimi. (Dion Cass, xlvi. 55; Ai)])iiin. B. C. 
iv. 53.) T. Sextius, a former legate of Julius 
Caesar, was governor of the New Province; while 
Q. Cornifidus and D. Laelins held Old Africa for 
tlie so-called republican party, and to them many 
betook themselves who had escaped from the cruelties 
of tlie triumvirs at Home. A war ensued, tlie events 
of which are related differently by the histomns; 
but it ended in the defeat and death of Gomificius 
and Laelius, B. c. 42. (Apjiian. JB. C. iii. 85, iv. 
36, 52 — 56; Dion Omss, xiviii. 21.) After another 
and successful struggle with C. Pango, which there 
is not space to relate (seo Dion Cass, xiviii. 22 
— 24; Appian. B. C. v. 12, 26, 75), iicxt) us found 
lumself obliged to give up both the African pro- 
vinces to Lepidos, to whom they had been assigned 
in the new arrangements made by tlie triumvirs 
after the battle of Philippi, and eonfirmed after tho 
war of Perasia, B. c. 41. By the surrender and re- 
tirement of Lepidos, both the African provinces 
came into tlie power of Qctavian,, b. o, 36. In the 
general settlement of the empire after tlie cyerthrow 
of Antony, b. c. 30, Augustas restored to ^ young 
Juba, son of Juba 1., hi* paternal kingdom of Ku- 
midia (Dion Cass. li. 15); bub portly afterwfirds, 
B. c. 25, he resumed the possession of JJuMdia, 
giving Juba in exchange the two Mauretanias, the ■ 
E. boundaiy of his kingdom being fixed, at S^dae.' 
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(Strab, pp, 828, 831.) [JLujretaxia.] Thm 
the two provinces of Africa were finally united to 
the Roman empire, eotiAstinp; of Old Africa, or the 
ancient Carthaginian territory, namely, Zengitana 
and Byzaciiun, and New Africa, or, as it was also 
called, Numidia Provincia ; the boimilarics being, on 
the W., at Sahlae, wliere Africa joined Mauretania 
Gaesariensis, and on the E., the monument of the 
Philaeni, at the bottom of the Great 8yrtis, whcic; 
Afrhui touched Cyrenaica. The bomidaric.-, In'twci-n 
Old and New Africa mmained as before, nmiK'ly, on 
the N. coast, the New I’rovince wa.s dividcil iVom 
the Old by the river Tusca, and on the, K, coast by 
the dyke of Scipio, which terminated at 'ilicnac. at 
the N. entrance of the Syrtis Minor. (Pliu. v. 4. 
8. 3.) This province of Africa was assigiicil to the 
senate, and made a jiroeousular province, u. c. 2" 
(Strab. p. 840; Dion Cass. liii. 12). 

A further cliauge was made by Caligula, in two 
particulars. Fir.rt, as to the western bmmilary: 
when, having put to death Ptolemy, the mui of 
Juba IL, he made, his kingdom of .Mauretania a 
Roman pi-ovinee, ho also e.'wteiidcd its bounilary ea>!- 
wanLs from Saldae to tho river Amji.saga, which he- 
enme llienceforth the IV. boundar 3 - of Numidi.-i, or 
New Africa, (Tac. Jlisf. i. 11.) But he also 
changed the government of the province. Under 
Augustus and Tiberius, the one legion (HI"), which 
was deemed sufficient to protect the province against 
the barbarians c«i the S. frontier, had been under tho 
orders of the proconsul; but Caligula, moved by fear 
of the power and popularity of the proconsul M. Si- 
laiius, deprived him of the military command, and 
placed the legion under a legnius of his own. (Tiie. 
Hist, iv, 48.) From the account of Dion Cassius, 
which is, however, obviously inexact in .some jxant.s, 
it would .seem that Numidia was altogether s<‘i>a- 
rated from Africa, and made an imperial province 
under the legatus Caemvk. (Dion Ca.s,s. lix. 20; 

Stx« vb fdvos veipiar, eripip rd re ffrparturtithv 
rcal robs vop-dSas robs irepl ctiirb irpucreTa^e.) Ta- 
citus docs not mention this sepiirafiun, but rather 
points out the evil result.s of the divided authority 
; of tlie proconsul and legutus in a way which .seems 
to imply that they had coordinate jwwcns in the 
same province. A recent writer suggests tliat Nu- 
niidia wa-s alwat's regarded, from the time of the 
settlement by Augustas, as a province distinct from 
Old Africa; that it may have been governed by a 
legatus under tho proconsul; and that the only 
change made by Caligula was the making the lo- 
gatiis immediatedy deircndent on tlie cmjieror (Mar- 
quardt, Beckers Rom, Alt vol. iii. p. 229); and 
certainly, in the list given by Dion Gas.sius (liii, 12) 
of the irrnvincffij as constituted by Augustus, Nu- 
niidia is mentioned as well as Africa. On tlic whole, 
however, it seems that the exjict relation of the New 
province of Africa tu the Old, from the time of Ca- 
ligula to that of Diocletian, must be considered as 
somewliat doubtful. 

The above historical review may aid in romovirtg 
the difficulty often found in understanding the. state- 
ments of the ancietit writers re.spcetiTig liie limits of 
Africa. Mela (i. 7; crimp, c. 6), writing in the 
reign of Claudius, gives Africa its widest extent, 
from the river Ampsaga and the iiroinoiitory Metago- 
nites on the W. (the same, doubtless, a.s the Tretum 
of Strabo, Ras Sebn Rous, i. c. 7 Capes) to the Arae 
Philaenoram on the E.; while Pliny (v. 4. s. -3), 
maldng Numidia extend from the Ampsaga to the 
Tusca, and Africa from the Tusca to tlie frontier of 
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Cyroniuoa, yot spraks of the 2 provinces in tlie 
cli.-!' ;t eoniicotion {Xmnidiae. ttAft'kae. ab Ainpsaga 
loiigitndo dla'xx. Jf, P.), ami scejiis even to include 
llicsu uiuler tlie nuihe of Africa {Africa a Jlu~ 
rin .1 MpMfgn pip.jlof, xxvi. halwt). Ptolemy (iv. 3) 
frh-es Africa tiie same extent as Mela, from the 
Aii.-])<;i.i.','i To Ujc Ijottum of tire Great Syilis; while 
he lipjiiics tlio name New Kumidui (Noo/mSta vta) 
tu a part of llic country, evidently conuspwnding 
wiih tJic iaier Niunklia of othfir wi-itcrs 29), the 
cj.iiiict Nfw bciij;f used in contradistinction to the 
aiK-icnt Xumidia, the W. and ftreater part of wliich 
liad hc-t'ii addeil to Jlauretaiiia. In Ptolemy’s list 
of the pnjvincc's (viii. 29), Africa and Kmnidia are 
Jiiviiliiincd to;:;etljer. 

In the Mrd century, pjrolmbly under Diooktian, 
tlic wi)ole coimtiy, from the Ainpsaga to Cyre- 
jmVra. uas dividcil into tJift four prortnees of Nit- 
mhlia, Afrlen Proprui or Zmgiiana, By^ncmn 
or Bi/zarma, and Tripolk or TripolUana, (Sc'xt. 
h’lif. Jh'fv, 8.) Xiimiiiia no longer extended S. of 
Zentritaiia and Dyzacinin, but that part of it was 
added to Byzaciii'm; wJiilc its K. pirt, on and 
between the Syrtes, formed the provinee of Tripjoli- 
tana. We iire eniibied to draw the boundiiry-lines 
witli tolcrahlfi esictiiess hy mc-ajis of the records of 
the numerous oeelesiasticai eoimejls of Africa, in 
which tiie several hblioprios have the names of their 
provinces apitended ti> them. (For tlie fullest in- 
f irmation, a-e Morcelli, Africa Chrktiam, Prixiae, 
1H17. 3 vois, 4to.) Zeugitana, to which, in the 
revolution of time, the name of Afrirai luid thus 
come JO bi! again a}>propriated, remained a seuaturial 
jjroviiicc under the Pmconsul Africac^ and was 
often called simply Provincia rroconstiluria ; tlje 
rest were isniierial pwOTunces, Ilyzatduin and Xumidia 
beinsr governed by Comuhns, and Tripulis by a 
The Pwoiisul Afrieac (who was the only 
(•nc in tlie empire, and hence was often called 
hiiTiply PrtK'iiusul) had under him two legati and a 
ipiwntor, Ix-sidcs Icgati for special brandies of ad- 
iiiinhtniti-m. His resilience was at the restored city 
<,f Carthage. The other Uivce provinces, as well as 
the two Mauretauias, were subject to the praetorian 
pracfecl of Italy, ulto goveruetl them by ills rejire- 
fciitative. the Virarit/s Afrkw. (Bucking, Notitia 
IHgiutatHm, vol. ii. c. 17, 19, &c.) lleferring for 
the rinnaiiiiug details to the articles on the separate 
jouvinces, wc prm-ivd to a brief account of the later 
ancient history of Africa. 

At the time ivlerred to, the name of Africa, besides 
its uarniwest sense, as proix'riy belonging to the 
]■^'C<^n''Ul»r juMviiue, and its widest meaning, as 
npplW to the whole continent, was constantly used 
{ ,) iiichide all llw; provinces of X. Africa, W. of the 
tlnat Sjrtis, and the foDowing events refer, for the 
n>o>i part, to that extent of country. At the set- 
t'f-m'm: of the empire lunlw Coristantiim, the African 
provim-es were among the most prosperous in the 
Ihmiau world. The vidleys of Mauretmiia and 
Xurnidhu, and the plains nf Zeugitana and Byzaduwt, 
had alway.s been proverbial for tlieir fertility; and 
the great citie-s akmg the coast had n flourishing 
co'.rnncree. The iuteraal tranquillity of Africa wae 
Ffkiom disterlKid, the only fonnidable insurreotion 
king that jajsdcr the two Gordians, which waa 
sjtrs'ijaly n'proswd, A. ». 238. TJ» emj*rars Sep- 
ti;aiiis Kevores mi Macrinas were natives of H. 
Africa, sVmuist tlie prosjierons population of the$0 
pa<»fu) pnjvhioes, Christianity had emdy taken fliro., 
r«ji4; the reconis of ecclcsia^Ufal ,hi»tt*r}' attest tjpr 
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great nmnher of the African churches and bisliopwies, 
mid tlie frequency of their synods; and the fervid 
spirit of the Africans displayed itself alike iu the 
stpadfastne.ss of their niai-lyrs, the energy of their 
benevolenee, tlie vehemence of their controversies, 
and the genius of their leading wwiters, as, for ex- 
ample, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. 

lJut here, as on the other frontiers of the empire, 
the diminished vitality of tlie extremiiie.s bore witness 
to the declining energy of the heart. That perfect 
subjection of the native tribes, which forms such 
a singular contrast with the modern histoiy of 
Algeria, had already been disturbed; and we read 
of increased military forces, insurrections of native 
princes, and incursions of the ATimidians, or, as 
they now came to be genemlly called, the Moors, 
even before tlie end of the 3rd century. There is 
not sjaco to recount the war-s and troubles in Africa 
during the straggles of Constantino and his com- 
pelitous for the enijiirc; nor those under his suc- 
ce.ssors, including the revolt of Firmus, and the 
e.vpl(>it.s of tlie count Theodosius, under the 1st and 
2nil Vulentinian (a, v. 373 — 376), the usurpation 
of Maximus, after the death of Valentinian IL; and 
the revolt of the count Gildon, after the death of 
Theodosius the Great, .>?uppressed by Stiiicho, A. d. 
398. At llie final partition of the empire, on the 
death of Theodosiu.s (a. d. 395), the African pro- 
vuices were assigned to the W. empire, under 
Ilonorius, whose dominions met those of liis brother, 
Areadius, at the Great Syrtis. 

ITiider Valentinian in.,the successor of Honarins, 
tlie African provinces were lost to the W. empire. 
Boniface, count of Africa, wdio had successfully de- 
fended the frontiers against the Moors, was reealled 
from his government by the intrigues of Aetius, and 
on his resistance an army w'as sent against him (a.d. 
427). In his despair, Boniface sought aid from tba 
Vandals, who were already established in Spain; and, 
in Jlay, 429, Geiseridi, (or Genseiich) the Vandal 
king, led an army of about 50,000 Vandals, Goths, 
and A]an.s, across tlie Straits of Gades into Maui'®* 
tania. He was joined by many of the Moors, and 
apjiarently favoured by tlis Honatists, a sect? of 
heretics, or rather scliismatics, who had lately 
suiiered severe isersecution. Bat, upon urgent scf- 
licitations from the court of Ravenna, aeoompained 
by the discovery of tlie intrigues of ABtius, Boniface 
rcpoiiteil of his invitation, and tried, too late, to 
rejiair his error. Ho was defeated and shut up in 
llijipo Regius; the only otlier cities left to tlie 
Romans being Carthage and Cii-ta. The Vandals 
overran the whole country from the Stauits to the 
Syrtes ; and those fertile provinces were utterly 
laid waste amilpt "rc"''s of fcarfrl rmclty to thn 
inhabitants. The siege of Hippo lasted fourteen 
months. At Icnglh, encouraged by reinforcements 
from the eastern empire, Boniface liazarded another 
battle; in which he .ia.s totally dcir.'itcd. s. u. 4 il. 
But the final los."- of -Irrica v.ao dulj' ed I’y 
tion forsome yeai*-’, duihur wldeh i.iimus patl'.’i .s 
of tlie COUtttiy Wfie rrji.e liotwren the Itim.a. - and 
the Vandals; but the exact rern ' of tlii'^c uui-es 
are as obscure ai thar rl uji.iiu was nnfeit.im. 
The Olid of ono of ■‘iierr v a-, - uvili/od )y riii’ s ir- 
priso aiifl sack of t aitlr'ce 1)' t . 9 , 4.39 ; iual bi-ture 
tha death of Val' n'inia’i 111. iju- VsuOal# wvrr in 
tmdisputed ! possi isi iiL of me .Am an piroviures. 
Rep, tlic csni-eiiii if 'h h'ist. rent an lu'snci csTul 

gs|j®slitic)n againM tl c e, nnira Pciailins, n. 468; 
and, in’ 476. /.um u,.idc a Uvatj with Onxaic, 

■ if':": 5 ' f' ? ' s' 
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.\vMch lasted till tie time of Justinian, under wiom 
the countary was recovered for the Eastern Erajare, 
and the Vandals almost exterminated, by Belisarius, 
A. B. 533 — 534. (For an account of the Vandal 
kings of A frica, see Vandai J : for the history of this 
period, the chief authority is Procopius, Bell. Vuud.) 

Of the state and constitution of Africa under 
Justinian, we have most interesting memorials in 
two rescripts, addressed by the emperor, the one to 
Archelaus, the praedorian praefect of Africa, and the 
other to Belisarius himself. (Booking, Notit. Dign. 
vol. in pp, 154, foil.) From the former we learn 
tliat the seven African provinces, of wliich the 
island of Sardinia now made one. were erected into 
a separate praefecture, under a Praefectus Praetorio 
Magnijicus; and the two rescripts settle their civil 
and militaiy convtitution respctivcly. It should be 
ohserved that Mauretania Tingitaiia (from the river 
Mulucha to the Ocean), which had foiTOcrly be- 
longed to Spain, was now included in tluj African 
province of Mauretania Caesariensis. [Goinp. Mau- 
EETAXiA.] The seven African provinces were 
(from li. to W.), (1) Tripolis or Tripolitaua, (2) 
Byzacium or Byzacena, (3) Africa or Zeiigis or 
Carthago, (4) Numidia, (5) Mauretania Sitifensis 
or Zaha, (6) Mauretania Caesariensi.s, and (7) Sar- 
dinia; the &st tliree were governed by Vonsulares, 
Ute last four by Proesitfefi. i 

The history of Africa under the E. empire con- 
jsists of a scries of intestine trouhle.s arising from 
court intrigue.?, and of Moorish insuiTections which 
became more and more difficult to repel. The 
splendid edifices and fortifications, of wliich Jus- 
tinian was peculiarly lavish in this part of his 
dominions, were a poor substitute for the vital 
energy which was almost extinct. (Procop.tfeAecff/I 
Justin,') At length the deluge of Arabian invasion 
swept over tlie choicest parts of tlie Eastern Em- 
pire, and the conquest of Egypt was no sooner 
completed, than the Caliph Othman sent an army 
under Abdallah against Africa, a. b. 647. The 
praefect Gregory was defeated and shun in the great 
battle of Sufetula in the centre of Byzacena ; but 
the Arab force was inadequate to complete the con- 
quest. In 665 the enterprize was renewed by 
Akbah, who oveiran the whole conntiy to the shores , 
of the Atlantic; and founded the great Anvb city ' 
of Al-Kairwaji (i. e. the caravan), in the heart of 
Byzacium, about 20 miles S. W. of the ancient | 
Hadrametnm. Its inland ijosition protected it from ' 
the fleets of the Greeks, who were still roasters of . 
the coast. But the Moorish tribes made common 
cause with the Africans, and the forces of Akbah 
were cut to pieces. His successor, Zuheir, gained 
several battles, but was defeated by an army sent 
from Constantinople. The contest was jirolonged by 
tlie infernal dissensions of the successors of the 
prophet ; but, in a. b. 692, a new force entered 
Afi-ica under Ha.ssiui, the governor of Egypt, and 
Cartilage was taken and destroyed in 698. Again 
were the Arabs driven out by a general insurrection 
of the Moors, or, as we now fond them called, by the 
name ever since apiilied to the natives of N. Africa, 
the Berbers (from /3df)€apoi) ; but the Greeks and 
Eomans of Africa found their domination more 
intolerable than that of the Arabs, and welcomed 
the return of their conquerors under Musa, who 
subdued the country fioMly, and enlisted most of 
the J'loors mider the faith and standard of the pro- 
phet, A. B. 705 — 709. With the Arab 
ends the ancient history of Africa, [P* 
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AGANIPPE FOXS. [Helico-n.] 

A'GAEI ^Ayapoi), a ,Scythian people of Sjumatia 
Europaea, on the N. .shore of the Ptilus Maenti.s {Sea 
of Azov), about a promontory Agarrim and a rivi>r 
Agarus, probably not far E. of the Isthnm.s. They 
were skilful in medicine, and are .s;tid to have Citn-d 
wounds with serpent.s’ venom 1 Some of them .ol- 
way.s attended on IMithridatc.s the Greal, as ]diy- 
sicians. (Appian.J/iV/;r 88; I’tol. iii, 5. § l.‘i.) A 
fungus called Agaricuni (prob. (Jerma.t tindir). 
much used in ancient medicine, was .''.■lid to grow in 
their country (Plin. xxv. 9. s. 57; Wosci.r. iii. 1; 
Galen, (le fac. simp. ned. p, 150). Diodorus (.’i.'.. 
24), mentions Agarus, a king of iiic Scythians, rioar 
the Cimmerian Bosporus, n. c. 240. (lliickii, Cor- 
pus Inscr. vol, ii. p. 82; Ukerf, t'ol, iii. jd. 2, pii. 
250,433.) []*. S.] 

AGASSA or AGASSAE, a town in Pici'i;t in 
Mimcdonia, near the river Ality.s. Livy, iu relating 
Hie campaign of b. c. 1G9 against I’er.-cu.s, tuy» 
that the Eoman con>nl made three day.s' m.ai'eli 
beyond Dimn. tlic fir.-jt of whieh leriiiinaTeil at the 
river Mitys, tlie second at Agassa, and tko tldrd at 
the river Ascordus. Tlie last ajipears to be the 
same as the Acerdos, whicli occure in the Tulmlar 
Itinerary, though not marked as a river. Leake 
sujipo.ses tlwt the blity.s was the river of Katarina, 
and that Acerdos w;is a tributaiy of the Haliacmou. 

, (Liv. xliv. 7, xlv. 27 ; Ijcake, Northern {Jreece, 
I vol. iii. p. 423, seq.) 

AGATHUSA. [Teeo.s.] 

AGATHYUXA or AG ATIIYENITM {'AydSopra, 
Polyh. ap. Steph.Byz.’Aya0upvc»v,Ptol,: Agathyrn;!, 
8il. Ital. xiv.259; Liv.; Agatliymum, Plin.), a city 
on the N. coast of Sicily between Tyndaris and 
Oalacte. It wjis snppo.setl to have derived it,s iiamfi 
from Ag.atliynms, a .sou of Aeolus, who i.s said to 
have .settled in this part of Sicily (l)iod. v, 8). But 
though it may be infeiTod from hence that it was an 
ancient city, and probably of Siceliau origin, we find 
no mention of it in hi.slory until ;ifl(>r Sicily b.'cutue 
a Eoman province. During the Sccoin} J’unif; War 
it beemne the hcad-qiiarti'r.s of a b.'Uid of robbers 
and freehorifens, who extended their ruvagi-.s overtim 
' neighbouring eoiiutry, but wt re reduced by the coii- 
-siil Laeviums iu n. c. 210, who tnm.spirlt'd 4i)0t! of 
them to Ehegiurn. (],iv. xxvi. 40, x.xvii. 12.) It 
very probably was deprived on this occasion of th« 
municijjal rights concetied to most of the Sicilian 
town.s, which may account for our finding no noiicft 
of it in Cicero, though it is mentioned by Strabo 
among tho fwv cities still snh.dsting on the X. comt 
i of Sicily, as well as afterward,? by l^liny, Ptolemy 
and the Itinerarie.s, (Strab. vi. p. "266; Plin. iii. ei ; 
Ptol. iii. 4. § 2; Itin. Ant. p. 92 ; Tab. Pent.) Iss 
situation htis been much di.spulcd, on account of the 
great discrepmey between the autlmritics Ju>l cited. 
Strabo piacas it 30 Eoman miles frotn Tynduri-,, and 
the same distance from Ahie.^a. The Itinerary gives 
28 M. P. from Tyndaris and 20 from Calaete; whiio 
the Tabula (of which the numbers .seem to be more 
trustworthy for tliis part of Sicily lltan those of the 
' Itinerary) gives 29 from Tymdaris, urnl only 12 from 
Calaete. If tliis last moii.suremeiit ixi .sup]K)scd 
I correct it would exactly coincide with the dhtance 
' from Carouia (Calaete) to a ]daco near the «ea- 
' coast called Aegue Bold below S. Filudelfo (caliwl 
on recent maps S. Fratello) and about 2 miles W, 
of Sta Agata, where Fazello de.«c:rihc*s ruins of con- 
I siderahio magnitude a? extroit in his dav; boi >.'l;i.-li 
I he, in common, with Cluverius, regard^ as the re- 


inriiin of Aluiitiuni. The latter city may, however, 
be phiceil with much more probability at S. Marco 
[ ALi’N"m;.M] ; ami the ruiiw near S. Fratdlo would 
tlins l»p tliose of AgatJiyrjia, there being no other city 
of any magnitude that we know of in this part' 
Sicily. Two objections, however, remain: 1, that 
the distance from this site to Tym laris is greater than 
that given by any of the authorities, being certainly 
not let-s than 30 miles: 2. that both Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, from llie order of Ihc’rr enumeration, appear to 
plaee AgathiTiia between Aluntium and Tyndaris, 
itfid tberofoiv* if the fomier city he correctly fixed at 
S. Marco, Agatliyrna must ho looked for to the E, 
of tlnit town. Fazello accordingly placed it near Capo 
Urhmdo, hut admits that there were scarcely any 
vestiges visible there. The question is one hardly 
suseeptiblo of a satisfactory conclusion, as it is im- 
jvjs.'.iide on any view to reconcile the data, of all our 
autlioriticR, but the arguments in favour of the Acqm 
Dolri seem on the wdiole to predominate. Unfortu- 
nately tho ruins there have not been examined by 
any recent traveller, and have veiy probably disap- 
peared. Cajitain Smyth, however, .speaks of the re- 
imuns of a fine Poinan bridge as visible in the 
Fmnara di Rosa Marina between this place and S. 
Marco. (Fiuell. ix. 4. p. 384, 5. p. 391 ; Cluver. 
A'i«7. p. 293; Smyth's Sicily, p. 97.) [E. H. B.] 

AOATIIYKSI (’AydtJupffoi, ’AyaOiipirtoi), a 
P’ lpie of .‘^anuiUia Kuropaea, very frequently mon- 
tioiicfl Ity the ancient writers, but in difl'ereiit po.si- 
li 'iis. Their name was known to tlie (Irceks very 
e.it’ly, if tlie IVisandcr, from whom Suidas (s, v.) 
and Stcpliamis By^antinu.-i (a. c.) quote an absurd 
ir/ytbie:i} etymology' of the name (dvb relv hiprru-p 
ToO Aidvuaov) be- the poet Pedsander of Ehodes, 
B. n. G45; but he is much more probably the 
younger Pelsatidcr of Laraiuta, a.d. 222. Anotlier 
myth Ls I’epcfitcd by Herodotus, wlio heard it from 
tlie Gref:ks on the Euxine; that Hercules, on his 
K‘tum from his adventure against Geryon, p:i3sed 
through the I’Cgion of Ilylaea, and there met the 
Echidna, who bore him three sons, Agatliyi-sus, 
Gelonus, and xScythes; of whom the last alone was 
able to bend a bow and to wear a belt, which Her- 
t uk-s had left behind, in the same manner as Hcr- 
Ciilcs himself had used them ; and, accordingly, in 
olicdlence to their fiilher's corrimanrl, the Echidna 
(luivc the two elder out of the land, and gave it to 
Sevthes (Herod, iv. 7 — 10 ; comp. Tzetz. Cliil. viii. 
222. 7.39). Herodotus iiim.'-^elf, also, regards the 
ArriitfiV!>i as not a Scytbijm ijcoplc, but as closely 
related' to the Scythi;ins. He places them about 
the np'j^n- course of the river Maris {Marosch), that 
is, in the SK. p^art of Dacia, or the modern 7Vnn- 
sylivnia (h-. 4: the Mark, however, do<» not fall 
directly, as he states, into the Ister, Dambr, hut 
into that. a:re.it tributary of the Danube, the Tktm). 
They were the first of the peoples bordering on 
Sevthia, to one going inland from the Ister,* and 
next to them the Xenri (iv. 100). Being thus se- 
parated by the K. Carpathian mountains from 
.Scythia, they wore able to refuse tho Scythians, 
flving before'Dareius, an eutranee rate their country 
{ Herod, i V. 1 25 ). How far X. they extended cannot 
be cletenmned from Herodotus, for he assigns an 
t:rrouei:U8 esnrise to the Ister, N. of whidi he con-*- 


of in close connection with the Sanuatians and t!;e 
Geloni, and are regarded as a Scythian tribe (Ephor. 
ap. Scymn. Fr. v, 123, or 823, "ed. Meineke ; klda 
ii. 1; Plin. iv. 26 ; Ptol. iii. 5; Dion, Perieg. 310; 
Avion. Desa'. Orb. 447 ; Steph. B. s. v. ; Siiid. v. 
.&c.).- In their , country was found gold and also 

precious stones, among which was tlie diamond, 
Abdfias ira/Liipaimy (Herod, iv. 104; Amra. Marc! 
xxii. 8; Dion. Perieg. 317). According to Hero- 
dotus, they were a luxmdous race (agpoTctToq Hitter 
explains fliis as referring to line clothing), and wore 
much gold: they had a community of wives, in order 
that all the peopile might regard eaeli other as 
I brethren ; nnd in their other customs they resembled 
the Thracians (iv. 104). They lived under kingly 
government; and _ Herodotus mentions their king 
Spargapeitlies as the murderer of the Seytliian king, 
Ariapeithes (iv, 78), lu-equent allusions ai-o made 
by later writer, s to their custom of painting (or 
rather tattooing) their bodies, in a way to indicate 
their rank, and staining their hair a dark blue (Virg. 
Aen. iv. 146; Scrv, ad he.; Plin, iv. 26; Solin. 20 ; 
Avien. I. c.; Aininian. Z. c.; Mela ii. 1: Agaihyrsi 
ora artasque pingunt: ui quique majorihus prae~ 
slant, ita magis, vd minus : aetemim iisdem omnes 
notis, et sic ut ahlni nequeant). Aristotle men- 
tion.s their practice of solemnly reciting their laws 
lest tliey should forget them, as observed in his time 
(Prob. xix. 28). Finally, they are mentioned by 
Virgil (/. c.) among tlie wonshippers of the Delian 
Apollo, where their name is, doubtless, used as a 
spjeeifie pjoetical synonym for the Hyperboreans in 
general: — 

■“ mixtique altaria oircum 

Crctcsqne Diyopiesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi,” 
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Eiebuhr (KleineSchriften,vdl.L p.377) regards 
the Agathyrsi of Herodotus, or at least the people 
who occupied the position assigned to them by Hero- 
dotus, as the same people as the Getae or Dacians 
(Ukert, vol.iii.pt. 2, pp, 418-421 ; Georgii,vol. ii.pp. 
302, 303 ; Ritter, 287, foil.) [P. S.] 

AGBATANA. [Ecbataxa.]. 

^ AGENDICUM, or AGETIXCUM- in the Peu- 
tinger Table, one of the chief towms of the^^nones 
in the time of Caesar (B, G. vi. 44, vii, 10, 57). 
The orthography of the word varies in tlie 
of Caesar, where there is Agendicum, Agedinoum, 
and Agedicura. If it is the town which was after- 
wards called Scnoncs (Amm. Marc. xiri. 3, Senonas 
oppidum), we may conclude that it is represented 
by the modem town of Sens, on the river Yonne, 
Some critics have supjwsed that Provins represent. s 
Agendicum. Under the Roman empire, in the later 
division of Gallia, Agentlicmn was the chief town of 
Lugdunensis Quanta, and it was the centre of several 
Roman roads. In the walls of tho city there are 
sonte stones with Roman inscriptions and sculptures. 
The name Agredicum in the Antomne Itineraiy 
mav bo a comiptmn ot .\:,e,’,cnf.iim. [G. L.j 

AGIXNUM Of AGENM.M (.-jyrn), wa= d.e 
chief town of the Xitiob! ices. :i uiue shu! 
tween the Garmnna .U'd the ir. 

time (B. 0. vii. 7, 7.5). Aginmira was on 
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\indcr 1.7111011 Ptolemy includes the whole interior of 
Africa S. of the Equator ,• which he regards as be- 
longing to Aetliiopia (i. 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, iv. 8, vii, 
5). [P. S.] 

A'GOEA (’Ayopd), a town situated about the 
middle of the narrow neck of the Thracian Gherso- 
iiesus, and not far from Cardia. Xerxes, when in- 
vading Greece, passed tlirougli it. (Herod, vii. 58 ; 
Scylax, p. 28; Steph. 15. s. n.) [P* S.] 

AGEAC'Ayp* ’ApaS/ar, I'tol. ri. 7. § 5 ; Steph, 
B. s, vv. ’ldBpi-/nra,’'Eypix), a small district of Arabia 
Felix, situated at tlie foot of Mount Hippus, on the 
ea.stcni coast of the Red yea,iu hit. 29 X. (Ai’ra). 
lathrippa or Lathrippa seems to have been its prin- 
cipal town. ; [\V. B. D,}; 

AGliAE. [Attiga.] 

AGRAEr ('A7pa7oi, Time. iii. 106; Strab. p. 
449 : ’AypaeTs, Pol. xvii- 5 ; titoph. Byz. s. t’.), a 
people, in the NW. of Aetolia, bounded on the W. 
by Acaimnifi, from which it was separated by 
Mount Thyaimus (Spartovuni)-, on the XW. by the 
territoiy of Argos Amphilocbicuro ; and on the 
N. by Dolopia, Their territory was called Aijrais, 
or Agraea {’Ay pats, Ados, Time. iii. Ill; ’Aypala, 
Strab. p. 338), and the river Aelielnus flowed 
through the centre of it. The Agracd were a non- 
IHlenic people, and at the commenecraent of the 
Peloponnesian war wore governed by a native king, 
called Salyntliius, wlio is mentioned ns an ally of the 
Ambraciots, when the latter were defeated by tlie 
Acarnanians and Demosthenes in is. c. 426. Two 
years afterwards (424) Demo.stliones marched against 
fcklynthius and the Agraei, and compelled them to 
join the Athenian alliance. Sub.seqiieutly they be- 
imme subject to the Aetolians, and are cjillcd an 
Aetolian people hy Strabo. (Time. ii. 102, iii. 106, 
114j iv. 77; Strab. p, 449; Pol. xvii. 5; Liv. 
xxxii. 34.) This people is mentioned by Cicero 
{in Pisan. 37), under the name of Agriiiae, winch 
is perhaps a corrupt fonn, Strabo (p. 338) mentions 
a village called Ephyra in their emintiy; and Agri- 
nium ivould al-so appe.ar from its name to have been 
one of their towns. [Euuvra; Auuinii’.m.] Tlie 
Aperanti were perhaps a tribe of the Agr.aei. ' 
[ Ai’kkantia. 3 The Agraei were a dilferent people 
from the Agrianes, who lived on the borders of 
Macedonia, [AaniANKa.] 

AGliAEI (’A7paroj, Ptol, r. 19. §2; Erato.stli. 
aj>. Strah.p. 767), a tribe of Arabs situated near the 
nuain road which led from the head of the Red Sea 
to the Euphrates. They bordered on the Xaba- 
thaean Arabs, if they were not indeed a jjortion of 
that race. According to Hieronymus {ilnnest, in 
Gen. 25), the Agraei inhabiteil the district which 
the Hebrews designated as Midian. I’liny (v. 11. 
s. 12) place.3 the Agraei much further westward in 
the vieiiiitv of the Laeuitae ajid llie eastern .shore of 
thelM&a. [W.B.D,] 

AGRAULE or AGRYLE. [Atoca.] 

AGRI DECUMA'TES or DJsGUMA'xSH (from 
deouma, tithe), tithe lands, a name given by the 
Romans to the country E. of the liliine and JST. of 
the Damibc, which they took possession of on the 
withdrawal of tlie Gennans to the E., and which they 
gave to the immigrating Gaula and subject Gormans, 
and subsequently to tlieir own veterans, gn the Jiay- 
meiit of a tenth of the produce. Towards the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second century after 
CJu'ist, iJie c-ountry heaime part of Hte adjouiing 
Roman province of Rhaetia, and was th«^ ipoifTpoiraw 
witli tlio empire. (T.adt. Ckrm. 29.) .Its fettpd^ 
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towards the free part of Gcnnany was protected partly 
by a ivall (from Ji.nti.sbtm to Lorch), and partly by a 
mound (from Loreh to the Rhine, in the neighbour- 
hood of Cologne) mid Roman garrisons. Tiie jan- 
tection of those districts against the ever rcneiM-d 
attacks of the Genimns roquimi a considerable miJi- 
tary force, and this gave rise to, a number of towns 
.and military roads, of which many traces still exist. 
But still the Romans were unable to maintain them- 
selves, and the part wludi w.'is lost first seems to 
have been the country almnt the river Maine .uid 
Mount Taunms, The .southern jiortion wn-- prnliably 
lost soon alter the death of the cmiNTor I’rulms 
(A.r>283), when the Aleniamii took po.'sC'.'ioii of ir. 
The latest of the Roman in.seripitions found in that 
country belongs to the reign of Gallictius (a. d. 2<iii 
— -268), (Comp. Leichtleu, ScLiruhn unhr iha 
liumern, Freiburg, 1825. Svo.) TJie towns in tlie 
Deeumates Agri were Ambiatiiius vieiis. Ai.isr.w, 
Divitiii, Ge.sonia, I’ietoria, Bibenia, Aquai' Matiiai iic, 
.Miudmentuin 'frajani, Artmimmi, Trilmrinm. iira- 
godiinim or Bragodiiimm, Budoris, Caritlmi, and 
others. Comp. RiiAin’iA. [L, 8.] 

AGRIA'EKS (’Aypidvjjv : Ergiiui), a Miiall river 
in Thrace, and one of the tributaries of the nclini.-. 
(Herod, iv. 89.) It fiow.s from Mount llierun in a 
E\V. direction, till it joins the Hebrus. Some have 
supposed it to be the san.e as the Erigon, which, 
however, is impossible, the lult r being a tributiiry 
oftheAxius. [L. S.] 

AGRIA'KES (’AypiSaes), a Baconian people, 
dwelling near the .sources of the Ktrymon. Tiuy 
t’ormed excellent light-armed troops, and arc fre- 
quently mentioned in the campaigns of Alo.xander 
the Great. (Strab, p.331; Herod, v, 16: Tliue.ii, 
96; Ani-.n, Anah. i. 1, § 11, i. 5. § 1, et alib.) 

AGRIGENTL'.M CA/cpdy«s*: Eth. and Adj. 
’AKpayapui/os, Agrigentiims: Girgtnti), one of 
the nio.st powerful and celebrated of the Greek cities 
in Sicily, was .situated on the S\V, coast of tha 
island, about midway between Selimw and Gcia. 
It stood on a lull between two and three ndlcr from 
the sea, the foot of whii-li was wa.dicd on the E, 
and S. hy a river named the Agh-Icas, from whei.cfi 
! the city itself derived it.s aj.j ellalioji, on the W. 
and SW. hy .another strc.ami named the Ihi',M,VH, 
which unites its waters with tlmse of the .Icragss 
just bolow the city, and about a milo from its moutb. 
The fonnor is now called the Flutm di S. Piitgh, 
llic latter the Erago, while their united straaui is 
commonly known as the Fitime di fJirgniti (Bolyi>. 
bt.27; Siefert,, u.scin Geldet, p. 20—22). 

We learn fi-om Thueydjdt).s tliat Agrigcntii.m was 
founded by a colony from Gela, 108 years .'il'lcr the 
establishment of the parent city, or n. g. .582. The 
leailers of the colony were Aristonoua and I’yMilus, 
and it received the llorian iiistitution.s of tin* motlicr 
eonntiy, inelmrmg the sacred rites and ob.'crwitiees 
which iuid been deriveri by Gela itself fn>iii Rlnxle.s. 
On this account it is .sonictimes failed a Rirdiun 
colony. (Time. vL 4; Scyinn. CIi. 21)2; 8trab. vi. 
p, 272, where Kramer justly reads FtAywi- f.r ’Iwi-wr; 
Bolyb. ix. 27. Concerning the dale if its finiiahi- 
tion Schol. ad Bhtd. OL’n, 66; and Clint mi, F. H. 
vol. ii. p, 263.) We have very little ihfbniiatictri 
concerning its eiudy hi.story, but it appears to liavo 
very rajiidly ii>eu to great pro.-.periiy awl power; 

* The fonn Aciiaga.s or Agilioa-S in Latin is 
found only in the Roman poets. (Yirg, Jte». ill 
703; Sil. Hal. xiv. 210.) 
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t1i<ni"h it preserved its liberty for bnt a very short 
period before it fell liiidor tlie yoke of Eliakris (about 
570 15. c.). The history of tliat despot is involved 
ill bO niueh niicertamty that it is difficult to know 
what part of it can be depended on as really his- 
torical. \Dict of Bior/r. art. PirAl-ABis, vol. iii.] 
But it seems certain that he raised Agrigentum to 
he one of the most powerful cities in Sicily, and ex- 
tended his dominion by force of arras over a con- 
.rider, 'ible part of tlie island. But the cruel and 
tyramikal eharaclcr of his internal government at 
length piw'oked a general iiisun'eetion, in which 
I’halaris hiui.«clf perished, and the Agrigeu'.incs rc- 
<'r)vered their liberty. (Diod. Bxa. Vat. p. 25; Cie. 
(k Off. ii. 7; Ileraelides, Polit. 37.) From this 
]i(;riod till the acee.ssion of Tlieron, an interval of 
about 60 yi ars, we have no information concerning 
Agrigentum, except a casual notice tliat it was suc- 
cf,,sively govenicd by Aleamcnes and Alcandrus (but 
whether a.s despots or chief magistrates does not 
appear), and that it rose to givat wealth and pros- 
perity under theii- rule. (Heraclid. 1. c.) The 
precise date when Tlieron attained to the sovereignty 
of his native city, as well as the steps by which lie 
ro-e to power, are unknown to us; but he appe.ara to 
liave become despot of Agrigentum as early as n. c. 
488. (Diod. xi. 53.) By his alliance with Gelon of 
Syracuse, and still more by the expulsion of Terilhis 
from Hiniera, and the annexation of that city to his 
dominions, Thoron c-xtendod as well as confimied 
his jiower, and the great Carthaginian invasion in 
n. c. 48(1, which fur a time threatened destruction 
to all the Gn’ok citie.s in Sicily, ultimately became 
a souresj of increased prosperity to Agrigentum. For 
after the great victory of Gelon and Tlieron at Hi- 
nicra, a vast nuinhcr of Carthaginian prisoners fell 
into the hands of the Agrigentines, and were em- 
ployed by them partly in the cultivation of their 
extensive" and fertile territory, partly in_ the con- 
struction of public works in the city itself, the 
magnificence of which was long afterwaids a subject 
of admiration. (Diod. xi. 25.) Kor does the go- , 
venmmnfc of Tlieron appeiw to hare been oppressive, | 
and he continued in the undisturbed possession of ' 
the sovereign power till his death, u. c. 472. Ills | 
•son Thrasydaeus on the contrary cjuiekly alienatetl 
his subjects by his violent and" arbitraiy conduct, 
and was expelled from Agrigentum within a year 
aflcr his father’s death. (Id. xi. 53. For further 
details conceniing the hi.story of Agrigentum during 
this periofl, sec the article.s Tiiicuox and TiiRASY- 
DAnrs in the Dirt, of Biugr. vol. iii.) 

The Agrigentines now established a democratic 
fiinn of government, which they retained without 
interruption for the space of above 60 years, until 
the Carthaginian invasion in n. C. 406 — a period 
which may be regarded as the most prosperous and 
flouri, riling in tlic histoiy of Agrigentum, .-w well as 
rif many others of the Sicilian cities. The great 
public works which were commenced or completed 
during this intciTal were the wonder of succeeding 
ages; tlie city itself was adorned with buildings 
both public and private, inferior to none in Greece, 
and the wealth and magnificence of its inhabitants 
became almost proverbial. Their own citizen Em- 
jmloclcs is said to have remarked that they built 
their house.? as if they were to live for ever, but gave 
themsclve® up to luxury- as if they were to die aa 
the morrow. (Diog- Lacrt. viii, 2. § 63.) 

'fhe number of citizens of Agrigentum at Biis 
time is stated by Duxlorus at 20,000; but he esti-. 
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mates the whole population (including probably 
slaves as well as strangers) at not leas than 200,000 
piod. xiii. 84 and 90), a statement by no means 
improbable, while that cif Diogenes Laertius (I c.), 
who makes the population of the city alone amount 
to 800,000, is certainly a gross exaggeration. 

This period wjis however by no means one of un- 
broken peace. Agrigentum could not avoid parti- 
cipating — though in a less degree thau many other 
cities — in the troubles consequent on the expuLion 
of the Gelonian dynasty from Syracuse, and the 
revolutions that followed in different parts of Sicily. 
Shortly afterwards we find it engaged in hostilitie,s 
with the SiccI chief Ducetius, and the conduct of 
the Syracusans tow-arcls Unit chieftain led to a war 
between them and the Agrigentines, which ended in 
a great defeat of the latter at the river Ilimei-a, 
It. c. 446. (Diod. xi. 76, 9 1 , xii. 8.) Wo find also 
obscure notices of intcnial dissensions, which were 
allayed by the wisdom and moderation of Empedocles. 
(Diog, Laert. viii. 2, § 64 — 67.) On occasion of the 
great Athenian expedilion to Sicily in b. o. 415, 
Agiigcntum maintained a strict neutrality, and not 
only declined sending auxiliaries to either party but 
refused to allow a passage through their tenitory to 
those of other cities. And even when tlie tide of 
fortune had turned decidedly against the Athenians, 
all the eflbrts of the Syracusan partisans within the 
walls of Agrigentum failed in inducing their fcllow- 
eitizons to declare for the victorious party. (Thuc, 
vii. 32, 33, 46, 50, 58.) 

A more formidable danger was at hand. The 
Carthaginian.^, whose intervention was invoked by 
the Segestans, were contented in their first expedition 
(b. c. 409) with the capture of Selinus and Himem; 
but when the second was sent in b. c. 406 it was 
Agrigentum that was destined to bem- the first brant 
of the attack- The luxurious habits of the Agri- 
gentincs had probably rendered them little fit for 
warfare, but they were supported hy a body of mer- 
cenaries under the command of a Lacedaemonian 
named Dexippus, who ecenpied the citadel, and the 
natural strength of the city in great measure defied 
the efforts of the assailants. But notwithstanding 
tliGse advantages and tlie efficient aid I'cndered them 
by a Syracusan ai-my under Daphuaeus, tliey were 
reduced to such distress by famine that after a .siege 
of eight months they found it impossible to hold out 
longer, and to avoid surrendering to the enemy, 
abandoned their city, and migrated to Gela. The 
sick and helpless inhaliitants were massacred, and 
the city itself with all its wealth and magnificence 
plundered by the Cartliaginians, who occupied it as 
their quarters during the winter, but completed its de- 
I stmetioii when they quitted it iuthe spring, b.c.405. 

' (Diod, xiii. 80—91, 108; Xen. JJrtL i. 5. § 21.) 

Agrigcnlurn never recovered from this fatal blow, 
though by the terms of the peace concluded with 
Dionysius hy the Carthaginians, the fugitive inha- 
bitants were permitted to return, and to occupy the 
ruined city, subject however to the Carthaginian 
rule, and on condition of not restoiing the fortifica- 
tions, a peraii,ssion of which many appear to have 
avmlcd themselves. (Diod. xiii. 114.) .\ low vi-ara 
later they were oven able to shalre oft lln- ynki- oi' 
Cartilage and attach themselves to the cause of 
Dionysius, and the peace of b. c. 383, which fixed 
tbs tivfer Ealyuus as the boundary of tlie Gartha- 
ghaan dominions, must have left thern in the enjoy- 
laent Uf their Hberty; but though we find them re. 
pfeatedly mentioned limu..- ihc wars of Dinnsins 
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and his successors, it is evident that the city n-as 
far from ha^dng recovered its previous importance, 
and continued to play but a subordinate part. (Diod. 
xiv, 46, 88, XV. 17, xvi. 9 ; Pint. 2,6, 26, 49.) 
Ill the general settlement of the affaire of Sicily by , 
Timoleon, after Hs great victory over the Cartlia- 
giniaus on the Crimissus, b. c. 340, he found 
Agiigentum in a state of such depression that he 
resolved to rccolonise it with citizens from Velia in 
Italy (Plut. 7'wnoZ, 35.): a measure which, combined 
with other benefit.?, proveil of .such advantage to the 
city, that Timoleon was looked upon as their second 
founder; and during the inten-al of iwace which fol.- 
lowed, Agrigentmn again attained to such great 
prosperity as to become once more the rival of ) 
Syracuse. ; . . 

Shortly after the accession of Agathoclcs, the 
Agrigentincs, becoraing a.pprchensive tliat he was 
a-piring to the dominion of the whole island, entered 
into a league with the Geluans and Messenians to 
oppose his power, and obtained from Sparta the 
assistance of Acrotatus the son of Cleomcnes as their 
general; but the cliaracter of tli;it jirince fru.strated 
all their plans, and after his expulsion tliey were 
compelled to purchase peace from Syracu.^o by the 
acknowledgement of the Hegemony or supremacy of 
thatcity, B.c. 314. (Diod. xix. 70,71.) Some years 
afteiTvards, in b. c. 309, the absence of Agathnclos in 
Africa, and the reverses sustiiiued by hi.s parli.sans 
in Sicily, appeared again to offer a favourable opening 
to the ambition of the Agrigentiiie.s,, who chose 
Xenodocus for their general, and openly aspired to 
the Hegemony of Sicily, proclaiming at the .same 
time the indepemlenoe of the several cities. They 
were at first very successful; Urn powerful cities of 
Gela and. Enna joined their c;iuse, Herbessus and 
Echetla were taken by force ; but when Xeimdocus 
ventured on a jiitched battle with Leptines and De- 
mophilus, the generals of Agathocle.s, he .sustained 
a severe defeat, and w'a.s compelled to shut himself 
up within the walls of Agrigentum. Agathoclcs 
himself shortly afterwanls retuiTicd from Africa, and 
quickly recovered abno.st all that ho had lo.st: hi.s 
general Leptines invaded the territory of Agrig<‘ntum, 
totally defeated Xenodocus, and eomjielleJ the Agri- 
gentiiies once more to sue for peace. (Diod. xx. 31, 
32,56,62.) 

After tho death of Agathocle.s, Agrigentum fell 
under the yoke of Pliiutias, who became deai«)t of 
the city, and as.snmed tljo title of king. We have 
very little infonnation conceniing the period of his 
rule, but lie appears to luive attained to great power, 
as we find Agyrium and other cities of the interior 
subject to his dominion, as •well as Geh, which ho 
de-stroyed, in onler to Ibnud a new city niiincd after 
liimself, [GiiLA.] The period of his expulsion is 
unknown, Wt a.t the time when ryn-liu.s landed in 
Sicily we find Agrigentum occupied by Sosi.stratus 
with a strong force of in(?rcenary troops, who how- 
ever hastenecl to make his submis.-ion to the king of 
EiJcirus. (Diod. xxii, iSxc. Hoesch. p. 495 — 497.) 

On the commencement of the First IHuiie War, 
Agrigentum espoused the cause o{ the Carthaginians, 
and even permitted their general Hannibal to fortify 
their cilaiiel, and occupy the dty with a Cartha- 
ginian garrison. Hence after the Itomns had 
secured the alliance of Hieron of Syracust;, their 
principal efforts were direeted bo the Tcdn^itioti of 
Agrigentum, and in u. c. 262 tiie two ootusuls L. 
Hostmnius and Q. aiamiliiis laid siege bjUs with 
their -whole force. The siege lasted tmrly as long' 
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as that by the Carthaginians in b. c. 406, and the 
Romans suffered severely from disease and want of 
provisions, but the privations of the be.sieged were 
still greater, and the Carthaginian general JIanno, 
who had .advanced with a large army to relieve fin; 
.city, having been totally defeated, by the Roman 
consuls, Hannibal who eominaadcd the amy ■HOthin 
the walls found, it impossible to hold out any longer, 
.and nx-idc hi.s c.scap; in the night witii tlie Carllia- 
giniiui and mercenary troops, learing tlie city to it.s 
fate. It was immediately occiijaed by tljc L't.nauj.s 
who carried off 25,000 of the inhabitants into sla- 
vei-y. Tlie .siege liad la.sted above seven mont!;,.;, 
and is said to have cost tho victorious uruiv ninro 
than 30,000 men, (Diod.xxiii. Exc. IIot'sdi. p. .oul 
■—503; Polyb. i. 17—19; Zoiwr. viii. 10.) At a 
later period of the war (n. c. 255) sueecs.-ivc lasM-s 
at sea having greatly -weakened the Ruinan power in 
Sieily, the Carthaginian genenil Cartlmlo reemered 
jMjsse.ssiou of Agrigentum witli eoniparativi-ly little 
diflicully, when he mice more laid tin; city in a.-'hes 
;ind razed its walls, the surviving inlmhitants having 
taken refuge in the temple of tlie Olvuipian Zeus. 
(Diod. 1. c. p. 50.5.) 

From this time -we hear no more of Agrigt-ntum 
till the end of the Fir.st Punic War, when it pu.-'sfsl 
under the dominion of Rome; but it must have in 
some degree recovered from its late c.alaniiltcs, us it 
tilays no unimpiortaiit part when the coiite.it between 
Rome and Cartilage was renewed in tlie Second 
Punic War. On this occasion it cominued .steadfast 
in its adliorenoc to the RomaiH, bat was surprised 
and taken by Himilco, before Marcrdlus could arrive 
to its supiiort (Liv. xxiv. 35.): and from henceforth 
became the chief stronghold of the Carthaginiaius in 
Sicily, and held out" against the Roman consul 
Laevinus long after the other cities in the island h;«l 
submitted. At lengtli the Xumidiati Mtttine.s, to 
1 who.se courage anil .-kill the Carthaginians owed their 
protracted defenee, having been offended by their 
general Haiino, betrayed tlie city into the Imud.-H of 
Lneviims, b. g. 210. Tho leading eitizeii.s were pait 
to deatli, and tho re.st .sold n.i slaves. (Liv. xsv. 40, 
41, xxvi. 40.) 

Agrigentum now hceauio, in eonimon with the 
rest of the .Sicilian citic-i, j/f'rm.-inently .subject to 
Rmue; hut it was treated with much iavniir and 
oiijoycd many priiilcge.s. Three years after its 
capture a imuiher of new citizens from other part,s of 
.Sicily were astabll.-hed f bere by the p-sK-tor Mamilius, 
and two yeans -after this the iimnicijjal rights and 
privileges of the citizeiB were determiiied liy Si-ipio 
Afrietinus in a manner .so isatLifactoiy tliat they con- 
tinued unaltered till the time of Verrcs. Cicero 
K‘ix;.attdly mentions Agrigentum as om- of tin- mn-it 
wealthy and pipidoim citie.s of Sicily, the fertility of 
its territory and the convenienee of its -juirt nMidcring 
it one of the eliief emporium.^ for the trade in com. 
(Cie._ Verr. ii. 50, 62, iii. 43, iv. .33, 43.) It is 
certain, however, th.at it did not in lijs day rank as 
a Roman colony, and it i.s very doubtful nhcihcr it 
ever attaiiiwl tliis distinction, litoiigh nc lind ilial it 
w.as allowed to strike coins, with Ibe Latin iuscrip 
tiori Aguioextcm, as late as the time of AiigusUis. 
(E«;khel, ./>. A', vol. i. p. 193.)* If it really obtained 
Ae title and privileges of a colony under tb.-it ein- 
ptror, it mimt have soon I(«tt them, as ni-ither E'liny 


* Mommsen (fJas Edmisefto Mnnz- li'eson, p, 
237) eonsidens Agrigeiitn.m to have been on the 
footing of aColonia Latina, like Nem.aosus ui Gaul. 
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nor Ptolemy reckon it among the lioman colonies in 
Sicily. From the time of Augustus wc find no his- 
torical mention of it under the Homan empire, but 
its caiitinued existence is attested by the geographers 
and .Itineraries, and as long as Sicily retrained 
.subject to the Greek ernjare, Agrigentum is still 
mentioned as one of its mo.st considerable cities, 
(Strab. vi. p. Sfli; Plin. JI. N. iii. 8 . § 14; Ptol, iii. 
4. § 14; Itin. Ant. p, 88 ; Tab, Pent.; Con.st. Poiph. 
<le Proe. ii. 10.) It was one of the first places that 
ftdl into the hands of the Saracens on their itivasion 
of Sicily in 827, and was wrested from them by the 
Xonnaiis under Hager Gni.scard in 1086. Tlie 
moilem city of Giryenti still contains about 13,000 
inli.sbitants, and is the see of a bishop, and capit.al 
of one of the seven districts or Inteudcnxe into wluch 
Sicily is now ditided. 

The sitiwtinn of Agrigentum is well described by 
Polybius (ix. 27). It occiijiied a Jrill of considerable 
extent, rising between two small rivers, the Acragius 
and llyp-sa-s, of which the southern front, tiiough of 
small elevation, presented a steep esem-pment, run- 
ning nearly in a .straight line from E. to W. From 
hence the ground sloi^d gradually upwards, though 
traversed by a cross valley or depre,Sbion, towards a 
much more elevated ridge which formed the northern 
portion of the city, and was dirided into two sum- 
mits, the north- we.steni, on which stands the modern 
city of Girgenti, and the jiorth-eastem, which de- 
rived from a temple of Athena, that crowned its 
height, the name of the Athenaean hill (6 'AOvvaios 
\6<l>os, Diod. xiii. 85). This summit, which at- 
tfiiiis to the height of 1200 feet above the sea, and 
i.s the most elevated of the whole city, is completely 
precipitous and inaccessible towards the N. aaid E., 
and could be approached only by one steep and 
narrow path from tlie city itself. Hence, it fonned 
the natural citadel or acropolis of Agrigentum, while 
the gentle slopes and broad valley which separate it 
from the southern ridge, — now covered with gai'dens 
and fruit-trees, — afforded ample space for the ex- 
tension and development of the city itself. Groat 
as was the natural strength of its position, the whole 
city was surrounded with walls, of which consider- 
able portions still remain, e.specially along the southern 
front : their whole circuit was about 6 miles. The 
jieeuliarities of its siluation sufficiently explain the 
cfrcumstances of the two great sieges of Agrigentum, 
in both of which it will be observed that the as- 
.siu!;mt.s confined all their attacks to the southern 
and south-w(‘.stern parts of the city, wholly neglect- 
ing the north .and east. Diodorus, indeed, expres.sly 
tells us that there was only one quarter (that ad- 
joining the river Hypsas) where the walls could be 
approached by military engines, and a.ssaulted witli 
any prosj^ct of success. (Diod. xiii. 85.) 

Agrigentum was not less celebnalcd in ancient 
times frr the beauty of its .arehitecluro, and the 
s)(lte!t!oiir a.'id variety of its buildings, Iwth public 
and jinvate, thtui for its strength as a fortress. 
I’indar calls it “ the fairest of mortal cities ” (koA,- 
Aiffra fipoTeuv woAewv, Pyth.xa. 2), though many 
of its most striking ontaments were probably not' 
erected till after his time. The magnificence of the.' 
private dwellings of the Agrigentines is .sufficiently 
tittestfld hy tlie .saying of Emjjedocles already cited:, 
their pnblic edifices are the theme of admiration 
with many ancient wrilem, Of its temples, 
bably the most ancient were that of Zeus Atabyrioa, 
whi>se worship they derived from Bhodes, and that' 
of Athena, both of winch stood on the highest 
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summit of the Athenaean HU above the dt)'. 
(Polyb. I c.) The temjdo of Zens J’olieus, the 
construction of which is ascribed to limlavis (Po- 
. lyaen. V. 1. § 1), is suppased to have stood on the 
hill occupied by the modem city of GirgenU, which 
appears to hare fonned a second citadel or acropolis, 
in some measure . detached from the more loft j 
summit to the east of it. Some fragments of 
ancient walls, still existing in tho.se of the church 
of Gta Maria de' Greet, are considered to have 
belonged to this temple. But far more celebrated 
than these was the great temple of the Dlympitin 
Zeus, which was commenced by the Agidgentines 
at the period of their greate.st power and prosperity, 

I but was not quite finished at the time of the Car- 
thaginian invasion in n. c. 406, and in consequence 
of that calamity was never completed. It is de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Diodorus, who tells 
us that it was 340 loot long, 160 broad, and I'SO 
in height, without rerkoning the basemejik The 
colinmi.s wore not detached, bnt engaged in flie 
w.oll, from which only half of their Vircumfeimce 
projected: so gigantic were their dimensions, ihat 
each of the flutings w'ould .admit a man’s* body. 
(Diod. xiii. 82; Polyb. ix. 27.) Of this vast 
edifice nothing remains but the basement, and a 
few fragments of the columns and entablature, but 
even these suffice to confiisn the accuracy of tire 
statements of Diotlorns, and to prove that the 
temple must not only have greatly exceeded all 
others in Sicily, but was probably surpassed in 
magnitude by no Grecian building of the kind, 
except that of Diana at Ephesus. A considerable 
jmrtion of it (including several columns, and tliree 
gigantic figures, which served as Atlantes to sup- 
port an entablature), appears to have remained stand- 
ing till the year 1401, when it fell down ; and tho 
vast m.'isses of fallen fragments were subsequently 
employed in the construction of the mole, which 
protects the present port of Girgenti, (Fazeh. vol. i. 
p. 248; 8 m)dh’s (Sfa'/y, p. 203,*) 

Besides these, we find maition in ancieut waters 
of a temple of Hercules, near the Agora, containing 
a statue of that deity of singular beauty and excel- 
leiice (Cic. Verr. iv. 43), and one of Aesculapius 
without the walls, on the south side of the city 
(Cic. L c. ; Polyb. i. 1^8), the remains of whieli are 
still visible, not far from the hank of the river 
Acragas. It contained a celebrated statue oI‘ Apollm, 
in bronze, the work of Slyron, which Verres in vain 
endeavoured to carry off. Of the otlrer temjdes, the 
ruins of which are extant on the site of Agrigentum, 
and are celebrated by all fravellers in Sicily, the 
ancient appellations cannot be determined with any 
certainly. The most conspicuous are two which 
stand on the soutliern ridge facing the sea ; one of 
these at the S. E. angle of the city, is commonly 
known as the temple of .Tunn Dnoinin a nnmR whiRti 
rests only on a misconcL ])' 1 i- < t a j c' I’ln . 

(if, N. XXXV. 9. § 36) : it is in a half mined stale, 
Wits hasementis con Ji let , : nd n ..i.y c 1 it-e .'mn.- 
still standing. Its po.sition on the projecting angle 
of the ridge, with a precipitous bank below it on 
two sidus, gives it a aiiTul.ii^ ] ’ciurcsqin re d 
Stilkjng character. X fiw hunhod pfire'- ro iJ'o 
W. of Hiis stands anolher temple, in far bettesr pre- 
servatiemT being indeed tlie most perfect which 
remains in Sicily ; it is fon.inmii called ih.‘ amplo 
of Concord, from .ti hsipprinri I'jd lu luv. been 
diacQvercd ihcre, Lni wlnMi (t ant'icnlie) is ot 
dioman' date, while I ith tins temple and tlni just 
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of wliich consitlorable portions Inivn been presorvotJ, 
and brought to light by fscaviitiuii on the spot, 
bears the name, tlnrngh certainly without authority, 
of Castor and Pollux: tvhile another, on the op- 
posite side of a deep hollow or ravine, of which two 
columns remain, is styled that of Yulcau. A small 
temple or aedicula, near the convent of i'. Nicolu, is 
commonly known by the designation of the Oratory 
of Phalaris: it is of insignificant size, and certainly 
of Roman date. The church of Si.Blasi, or 
near the eastern extremity of the Athonaoaii hill, is 
fonned out of the cella of an ancient teinplo, nliich 
is supposed, but without any authoritj', to have been 
dedicated to Ceres and Proserpine. (For ihii details 
eoiicerning these temples, and the other ruins still 
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described must certainly be referred to the moat 
flourishing period of Agiigcntine history, or the fifth 
century n. c. They arc both of tlie Doric order, 
and of much the same dimensions ; both are peri- 
pteral, or surrounded with a portico, consisting of 6 
columns in front, and 13 on each side. The existing 
vestiges of other temples are much less considerable: 
one to the W. of that of Concord, of which only one 
column is standing, is commonly regarded as that of 
Hercules, mentioned by Cicero. Its plan and design 
have been completely ascertained by recent exca- 
vations, which have proved that it was much the 
largest of those remaining at Agrigentnm, after that 
of the Olympian Zeus : it had 15 column.s in the side 
and 6 in front. Another, a little to the north of it, 




A A. Modem City of Girgenti. 

B B. The Athenaean Hill. 

C C. Ancient Walls of Agrigentmn. 

D. Ancient Port. 

E. Modem Port. 

F F, Ancient Burial Ground. 

G G, River Hyp.'sas (F. Braffo). 
il fl. River Acragas (F. cli f!. Biagio) 

1. Temple of Zeus Polieus. 

2. ofAthenaC?). ' 

3. of Ceres and Proserpiitte 


4. Temple of Juno Lacinia. 

5. of Concord. 

6. of Hercu]t«. 

7. of Zeus Olympins. 

S. of Cast*)!' and Pollux. 

9, of Vulcan. 

10, of Aesculapius. 

1 1, called the Oratory of Phahris. 

12, Tomb of Theron, 

13, Supposed site of Piscina tle,scribed by Diodorus. 
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vi.sibli' at (Urgenti, see Swinburne's Travels, veil, ii. 
p. 2S0 — 291; Srnytli’.s AzaYiy, p. 207 — 212; D*Or- 
ville’s Simla, p. 89 — 103 ; Siefert, Ahragas, p. 24 
— 38; and esjiecially ,Sorra di Falco, Antichitu della 
Sicilia, vol. iii,, wlio gives tlie results of recent 
hihours on the sjwt, many of wliicli were untaown 
to fnmer writers.) : 

Next to the. temple of the Olympian Zeus, the 
public work of which Diodorus speaks with the 
grcatc.'it admiration (xi. 25, xiii. 72), was a. piscina, 
or re.-ervoir of water, eonstracted in the time of 
'I'lieron, which was not less tlian seven stadia in cir- 
cuitifcrence, and wa.s plentifully stocked with fish, and 
freipiented by imrnerou.s swaii.s. It had fallen into 
decay, and become filled with mud in the time of the 
historian, but its .site is suppo.sedto be still indicated 
by a deep hollow or depre.ssion in the S. we-stern 
piirtioi) of the city, between the temple of Vulcan 
and that of Castor and Pollux, now converied into 
a garden. Connected with this wa.s an extensive 
system of subterranean sew'ers and conduits for 
water, con.stnictcd on a scale far superior to those 
of any otlier Greek city: these were called Pluieaces, 
from the name of their architect Plrneax, 

It was not only in their public buildings that the 
Agrigentines, during the flourishing period of their 
city, loved to disiday their weallli and luxury. An 
asrentatious miigniticence appears to have chanic- 
teriscd their habits of life, in other respects also : 
and showed itself especially in their love of horses 
and chariots. Their territory was celebrated for 
the exeellciico of its breed of horses (Virg. Aen. iii. 
704), an advantage which enabled them repeatedly 
to bear away the prize in the ehariot-rac'e at the 
Olympic games : and it is recorded that after one 
of these occasions the victor Exaenetus was accoin- 
pjtriied on his triumphant entiy into his native city 
by BO less than three hundred chariots, all drawn 
by white horse.s. (Diod. xiii. 82.) Not less con- 
spicuous and splendid were the ho.spitalities of the 
more wealthy citizens. Those of Theron are cele- 
brated by Pindar (01. iii. 70), but even these pro- 
bably fell sliort of those of later days. Gellias, a 
citizen noted even at Agrigentum for his wealth 
and splendour of' living, is said to have lodged and 
fiMisted at once five hundred knights from Gela, and 
Antisthenes, on occasion of his dangfaler’s marriage, 
funn.'-hed a banquet to all the citizens of Ar- 
gentum in the several quarters they inhabited. 
(Diod, xiiL 83, 84.) These Imxurious habits were 
not unjuicompanied with a refined taste for the cul- 
tivation of the tine arts ; their temples and public 
building.s were adorned with the ehoicc.st wmrks of 
si'ulptu're and painting, many of which were carried 
off by ilimilco to Carthage, and some of them after 
the fall of that city restored to Agrigeiitnm by Scipio 
Africanus. (Diod. xiU. 90 ; Cic. I'ctu*. iv, 43; Plin. 
]£, N. .XXXV. 3, s, 3().) A like spirit of ostentation. 
wa.s di,sp]ayed in the magnitude and spilendour of 
their sepulchral monuments ; and they are said to 
have even erected costly tombs to favourite horses 
and to ]iet birds, (Diod. xiii. 82 ; ITin. IT. JV. 42- 
fi4 ; Solin. 45. § 1 1.) The pl-un. in front of tlie 
citv, occupying the space from the southern wall to 
the eonfluuucc of the two rivers, was full of tliese 
sepulchres and monuments, among which that of 
Theron was conspicuous for its magnitude (Diod, 
xiii. 86) : the name is now comraorily given to fho 
only structure rf tlia kind which remains, ttrogh 
it is of inconsiderable dimensions, and belongs, m all 
probability, to the Pom an jieriod. 
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. . For this extraordinaxy wealth Agrigentum was 
indebted, in a .great measure, to the fertility of its 
territoiy, which abounded not only in corn, as it 
continued to do in the time of Cicero, and still does 
at the present day, but was e.specially fmitful in 
vines and olives, with the produce of which it sup- 
plied Carthage, and the whole, of the adjoining yiiu-ts 
of Africa, where them cultivation was as yet un- 
known. (Diod. xi. 26, xiii. 81.) The vast multi- 
tude of slaves which fell to the lot of the Agrigen- 
tines, after the great victory of Himeraj contrilmted 
greatly , to their prosperity, by enabling them to 
bring into careful cultivation the whole of their 
extensive and fertile domain. The vallies on tlio 
banlcs of its river furnished excellent pasture for 
sheep (Find. Pyth. xii, 4), and in later times, when 
the neighbouring conntiy had ceased to be so richly 
cultivated, it was noted for the exceifence of its 
cheeses. (Plin. II, N. xi. 42. 97.) 

It is difiicult to determine with precision the 
extent and boundaries of the territoiy of Agti- 
gentum, which must indeed have varied greatly at 
different times : but it would seem to have extended 
!is far as the river Himora on the E., and to have 
been bounded by the ITalycus on the \V. ; though 
at one time it must have comprised a considerable 
extent of country beyond that river; and on the 
other hand Heraclea Minos, on the eastern bank of 
the Halj'cus, wjis for a long time independent of 
Agrigentum. Tow'ards the interior it pirohably 
extended os fvr as the mountain range in which 
those two rivers have their sources, the Nebrodes 
Mens, or Monte Madonia, which separated it from 
the territory of Himera. (Siefert, Akragas, p. 9 — 11.) 
Among the smaller towns and places subject to its 
dominion are mentioned Mottum and Erbesstjs, 
in the interior of the coimtry, Camicus, the ancient 
fortress of Coealus (erroneously supposed by many 
writei-s to have occupied the site of the modem j 
town of Girgenti), Ecnomus on the borders of the i 
territory of Gela, and subsequently Phintias, 
founded by the despot of that name, on the site df 
the modem Alicata. ' 

Of the two rivers which flowed beneath the walls 
of Agrigentum, the most considerable tos the 
Acbagas, from whence according to the coinmcm. 
consent of most ancient authors the city derived its : 
name. Hence it W'as worshipped as one of the 
tutelary deities of the city, and statues erected to it 
by the Agrigentines, both in Sicily and at Delphi, 
in which it was represented under the figure of a 
young man, probably with horns on his forehead, as 
we find it on the coins of Agrigentum. (Find. 01. 
ii, ] 6, xii. 5, andSchoLad locc.; Empedocles 
ap. Biog. Laert. viii. 2. § 63 ; Stejih. Byz. v. . 
’A/epdyas; Aelian. V. H. ii. 33; Castell. Nnmm. 
Sic. Vet, p. 8.) At its month was situated the 
Port or Idmporium of Agrigentum, mentioned by:;: 
Strabo and Ptolemy; but notwitlislanding the ex- 
tensive commerce of w'hich this was at one time tlie : 
centre, it had little natural advantziges, and roust::: 
have been mainly foimed by artificial izmstractions.* 
Considerable remains of these, ha, If buried in sand, 
were still visible in the time of I'.-i.’.i-ln). bur Inue 
since in great measure disappeared. The modom 
port of GirgenM is situated above three miles further 
vtest. (Strab. ri. pp. 266, 272 ; Piol. id. 4. ij 6 ; 
Fazfelh yi. I- p. 246 : .V yib'- sWg. |.p 202,203.) 

■ Among the natural productions of the nmghboirr- 
hood of Agrigentum, we find no mention in,' dnpieifi, 
authors of tliu r.-iiir'j of suiilnr, uLich are at the 
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])n'Rent clay one of the chief sources of prosperity to 
Giri/enti ; but its mines of salt (still worked at a 
])lace called Ahoranyi, about 8 miles north of tho 
city), are alluded to both by Pliny and S'dinns. 
(Pliu. ]L N. sxri. 7. s. 41 ; Solin. 5. §§ 18, 19.) 
He verah writers also notice a fountain in the imme- 
(lifite neighbourhood of the city, which produced 
IVtroteurn or mineral oil, considered to be of groat 
efficacy as a medicament for cattle and sheep. The 
source still exists in a garden not far from tlirgciiti, 
and is frequcTitlv resorted to by the peasants for the 
same purpose. (Dioscorid. i. 100 ; Xdin. H. N, xxxv. 
15. 8 . .51 ; Solin. 5. § 22 ; Fa-'.ell. (Its lit b. Sicul. vi. 
pi 261 ; Ferrara. Campi Fleifrei della Sicilia, p. 43.) 
A more remarkable object is the mud volcano (now 
called by tlie Arai)ic name ol J/acealnbba) about 4 
miles N. of Ghyenti, the plienomena of which are 
described by Holiiius, but unnoticed by any previous 
writer. (S./lin. 0. § 24; FaKidl. p. 202; Ferrara, 
I c. p. 44 ; Smyth’s Sicihi, p. 213.) 

Among tire numerous distinguished citizens to 
whom Agrigentum gave birth, tlie most conspicuous 
is the philosopher Empedocles : among his contem- 
poraries we may mention the rhetorician Polus, and 
the physician Acron. Of earlier date than these 
was the comic ]»et Deinolochus, tho pupil, but at 
the same time riie rival, of Epichannus. Philiuus, 
the historian of the First Punic War, is the latest 
writer of eminence, who was a native of Agri- 
gentam. 

The extant architectural remains of Agrigentum 
liave been already noticed in speaking of its ancient 
edifices. Besides those, numerous fragments of 
buildings, some of Greek and others of Roman date, 
are scattered over the site of the ancient city ; and 
great numbers of sepulchres have been excavated, 
some in tho plain below tlie city, others wilhiu its 
walls. The painted vases found in these tomlw 
greatly exceed in number and variety those dis- 
covered in any other Sicilian city, and rival those of 
Campania and Apulia. 

But with tints exception comj;arative!y few uurks 
of art have been discovered. A sarcophagus of 
marble, now preserved in the cathedral of Girr/cnfi, ' 
on which is represented the story of l’Jia<!dra and 
nifqHjlytus, Iiils been greatly extolled by many tra- 
vellers, but its merits are certiiiidy over-rated. 

There exist nridcr tho hill occulted by the modnu 
city e.Htpnsive catacombs or excavations in the rock, 
which have beeu referred by many writeiu to the 
ancient Bicaiiian.s, or ascribed to Daedalus, It is 
p-obable that, like the very similar excavations at 
Syracuse, they were, in fact, constmeted merely in 
the process of tpuirryijig stone for building purjioses. 

The coins of Agrigentum, which arc very nume- 
rous and of beautiful workmausbip, present as their 
common type an eagle on the one .side and a crab 
on the other-. The one here figured, on Avhieh the 
evigle is rciwesented as tearing a hare, Irelongs im- 
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doubtcdly to the most flourishing period of Agri- 
gentine histoiy, that immediately fireeeding the 
siege and capture of the cit}' by the Carthaginians, 
n. a 400. Other coins of tlie same period have a 
quadriga on the reverse, in coirnnemoriition uf tlicir 
victories at the Olympic games. [K. II. Ih] 

AGEI'lSriUjlI (’AypiViov), a town of Aetolia, situ- 
ated towards tho 2\E. of Actnlia, near the ArJiclon-:, 
Its position is quite uncertain, i'rom its iitime we 
might conjecture that it was a town of the Agraci; 
but the narrative in Polybius (v. 7) wonL! iioply 
that it was not so far north. In n. c. 314 r.i? ibid 
Agrininm in alliance with the, Acarniutiaiis, wla-u 
Cassandev marched to the assistance of the latter 
against the Aetol ians. As soon as Cassaiidcr rctunic ; I 
to Macedonia, .rlgrinium was besieged by the .Afto- 
lians,and mipitulated ; but thcActolian.-i tremdn'i-uusiy 
put to death the greater ])art of the ialiabitanfs. 
(Diod, xix. 67, 68; Ltitiko, yos'tJtcru Gn-ivc, Voi. i. 
p. 156,) 

AORIOTIIAGI (Perijd. Mar. Er. ]). 2), wee 
tho same jiooplc as the Creo])hagi or fh'tb-calers of 
Aetliiopia Trogludytica. In smmmT they dr.ic 
tlieir herds down to the pastures of the A.stidioms ; 
in the rainy sea,mn tlmy returned to flm Afthiej.hm 
inoimtaina east of that river. As their name and 
diet imply tiny were hunters atid hcrdianen. [Ai:- 
TiiiopiA.] [W. R. ih'I 

AGRIPPINENSIS COLOXIA. [Colgxu.J 
AGVLLA. [Caeuis.] 

AGY'UIUM (’Ayiipiov: Etk. ’Ayvpivatos Agyri- 
nensis), a city of tlic interior of HKily now called S. 
Filippo tTArgii'ii. It vius situated on the stuumit 
of a steep and lofty hil), between Enna and Ccnturiiia, 
and was <list(int 18 Roman iidle.s from the funner, 
and 12 from the latter. (Tab. Pent. The Itin. Ant. 
p. 93, ernnicjiisly gives only 3 for the former dis- 
tance.) It was regardeil as one of tlie most ancient 
I cities of Bilily, and according to the mythical tr.uli- 
' lions of the. iulia!itant.s was vi-ited by llcracles on 
his wanderings, who was received by tiie inhaliifants 
with divine honours, auil in.-titured varixu.s sacred 
rites, which continued to he lEservcil iu tlie day.s of 
Dhidoms. (Diod. iv. 24.) Jlis'.ora ally sjiea king, it 
ap])oars to have liceii a Hicelimi city, and itid not re- 
ceive a Greek colony. It is iir.-t menticned ht n. 

404, when it was under the government of a iBin< e 
of tlie name of Agyris, who was on terms of friend- 
ship and alliance with Dionyhius of Syracuse, and 
aKsihted liim on various occaEmns. Agyiis extended 
lii.s doiiiimon over rnaiiy of the neighbouring towns 
and fortresses of the interior, so as to liccome the 
moat qiow'prful prince in Bidly after Diony.sius liiro- 
self, and. the city of Agyriiim is .said to have heca at 
this time so wealthy ,uid jiopuhms as to contain iird 
le.sa than 20,000 edtizems. (Diod. xiv. 9, 78, ti.t.) 
During the invasion of the Cartlta,giiii:ins under Ma :o 
in B. c. 392, Agyris continued steadfast to the al- 
liance of Dionysius, and contributed esM>mi,i! .'■ervicc 
against the Carthaginian general, (Id. xiv, 9."?, iu;,) 
From this time we hear no more of Agyris or his 
i city during the i-cign of Dionyhius, but iu ii. c. 3.H1( 
we find Agyriiim under the yoke of n desjHit named 
Apolloniados, who tvas eomprilcd by Timnleun to nb- 
dicate his pwer. The inhabitants were now declared 
Syracusan citizens: 10,000 new colonist, s receivetl 
allotments in its extensive and fertile territory, and 
tlie dty itself was adorned with a magniticent theatre 
and othtT public buildings. (Dhxl. xvi. 82, 83,) 

At a later pcrioil it became subject to Fhintius, 
king of Agrigentmnt but wmi one of the first cities 
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to tlirow off his yoke, and a fevsr years afterwards we 
find the A^^yrinaeans on friendly terms with. Hieron 
long of Syracuse, for which they were rewarded by 
the gift of half the territory that had belonged to 
Ameselura. (Diod, xxii. Exe. Hoeseh. pp. 496, 499,) 
Under tlie Roman goTemment they continned to be 
a flourishing and wealthy community, and Cicero 
speaks of Agyriuin as one of the naost considerable 
cities of Sicily. Its wealth was chiefly derived from 
the fertility of its territory in com: which previous 
to the arrival of Verres found employment for 250 
farmers (aratores), a number diminished by the ex- 
actions of his praetorship to no more than 80, (Cic, 
Verr. iii. 18, 27 — 31, 51, 52.) From this priod 
we have little further notice of it, in ancient times. 
It is classed by Pliny among the “ppuJi stipndiarii” 
of Sicily , and the name is found both in Ptolemy and 
tile Itineraries. In the middle ages it became cele- 
brated for a church of St. Philip with a miraculous 
altar, from whence tlie modern name of the town is 
derived. It became in consequence a great r&sort cf 
pilgrims from all parts of tlie island, and is still a 
coiusiderable place, with the title of a city and above 
6000 inliabitants. (Plin. iii. 8. 14 j PtoL iii. 4. § 13; 
Fazell. de Reh. Si<mL vol. i. p. 435 ; Ortolani, Diz, 
Geoffr. della Sicilia, p. 111.) 

The historian Diodorus Siculus w^as a native of 
Agyrium, and has preserved to us several particulars 
concerning his native town. Numerous memorials 
were preserved there of the pretended visit of He- 
rai'les ; the impression of the feet of his oxen was still 
shown in the rock, and a lake or pool four stadia in 
circmiiferenee was believed to have been excavated 
by him. A Temenos or sacred grove in the neigh- 
bourhood of tlie city was consecrated to Geryones, 
and another to lolaus, wliich was an object of peculiar 
veneration: and annual games and sacrifices were 
celebrated in honour both of that hero and of He- 
racles himself. (Diod, i, 4, iv. 24.) At a later priod 
Timoleon was the chief benefector of the city, where 
he eonstmefed several temples, a Bouleuterion and 
Agora, 08 well as a theatre wliich Diodorus tells us 
was the finest in all Sicily, after that of Syracuse, 
(Id. xvi. 83.) Scarcely any remains of these build- 
ings are now' visible, the only vestiges of antiquity 
bring a few undefined fragments of masonry. The 
ruin^ castle on the summit of tlie hill, attributed by 
some writers to the Greeks, is a work of the Saracens 
in the tenth century. (Amico, ad FazeU. ■p. 440-, 
Lex. Topogr. Sic. vol. i, p, 22.) [E. H. B.] 
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AHARNA, a town of Etmida, mentioned only by 
f Livy (x. 25) dui’ing the campaign of Fabius in that, 
country, B,c. 295. He affords no clue to its po- 
sition, which is utterly unknown. Oluverius mid 
otlier writers have supposeti it to bo the .same wfth 
AitNA, but this seems searcriy reconcilable with fiie 
circumstances of flbe campaign. (Cluver. Ikd 
p, 626.) [E- H- B.] 

AIAS or AEAS (Mas ppcs, PM. w. 5. § 14; 
PHn. vi. 29. s, 33), was a hpdlarid ri the limeBtone 


range which seprates Upper Egjpt from the Red 
Sea. It was in the parallel of Thebes, and S. of the 
modem Koseir (Plnloteras), in lat. 29|-. The dis- 
triet occupied by the Icthyophagi commenced a little 
to the noHb of the headland of Alas. [W. B. D.] 

ALABANDA (g ’A\dSapSa, ret ’AXdSavSa, : Rtk. 
'AAaSavSfvs, Alabandeus, Alabandensis, Alabande- 
nus; A^, AJabandicus), a city of Caria, was situ- 
ated 160 stadia S. of Tralles, and was separated 
from the plain of Mylasa by a mountain tract. 
Strabo describes it as lying at the foot of two hills 
(as some read the passage), which are so close 
together as to present the appeai-ance of an ass with 
its panniers on. The modeni site is doubtful; but 
ArabRlissd, on alargebrancli of the Maeander, now 
called the TsMna, which joins that river on the S. 
bank, is supposed by Leake to represent Alabanda: 
and the nature of tlio ground conusponds well 
enough with Strabo’s description. The TsUm may 
probably be the Marsyas of Herodotus (v, 118). 
There are the remains of a theatre and many other 
buildings on this site; but very few inscrijitions. 
Alabanda was noted for the luxurious habits of 
the citizens. Under the Roman empire it was 
the scat of a Conventus Jiuidicus or court house, 
and one of the most flourishing towns of the pro- 
vince of Asia- A stone called “ lapis Alabandicus,” 
found in the neighbourhood, was fusible (Plin, 
xxxvi. 8, s. 13), and used for making glass, and for 
glazing vessels. 

Stepliauus mentions two cities of the name of 
Alabanda in Caria, but it does not appear that any 
other writer mentions two. Herodotus, however 
(vii. 195), speaks of Alabanda in Cai-ia (rmv iv rp 
Kaplij), which is the Alabanda of Strabo, The 
words of description added by Herodotus seem to 
imply that there was another city of the name; and 
in fact he spaks, in another passage (viii. 136), of 
Alabanda, a large city of Phrygia. This Alabanda 
of Phrygia cannot be the town on the' Tshina, fer 
Phrygia never extended so far as there, [G. L.] 

ALABASTRA or ALABASTEON (AXogao-rpa, 
’AAdSaafrpoDV v6\is, Ptol. iv. 5. § 59; Plin. v. 9. 
s. 11, xxsvii, 8. B. 32), a city of Egypt, whose site is 
differently stated by Pliny and Ptolemy. Pliny places 
it in Upper Egypt ; Ptolemy in the Heptanomis. It 
would accordingly be either south or north of the 
Mons Alabastrites. It was doubtless connected with 
tlie alabaster quarries of that mountain. If Ala- 
bastra stood in the Heptanomis, it was an inland 
town, connected with the Nile by one of the many 
roads which prvade the region between that river 
and the Arabian hills. [W. B, D] 

ALABASTRI'TES MONS QAAaSacTpwhv 6pos, 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 27), formed a portion of the limestone 
rocks wMeh run westw'ard from the Arabian hills 
into Uppr and Middle Egypt. This upland ridge 
or spur was to the east of the city of Hmnopolis 
Magna, in lat. 27^, and gave its name to the town 
of Alabastra. It contained large quarries of tlie 
beautifully veined and white alabaster which the 
Egyptians so largely employed for their ':ar.'‘upli:iiri 
and other works of art. The grottoes in this ridge 
ate by some writers siipp’sed m ucn.pj tn. site _l 
the city Alab'istia (.'ce preceding .oitylc), bnl ih‘s 
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grottoes at Bmihassm. The sculptitres in these 
catacombs are cliiehy devoted to military subjects 
— processions, in wlrich tlio ting, mounted on a 
chariot, is followed by his soldiers on foot, or in 
war-cbariuts, with distinctive weapons and standards. 
The monarch is also represented as borne in a kind 
of open litter or shrine, and advancing with his 
oiferiiigs to the temple of Phtaii. His attendants 
seem, from their dress, to belong to the military 
caste alone. (Willdnson, T'opogra-phy of Thebes, 
p. 386.; Mod, Egypt, vol. ii. p. 4.3.) [W. B. D.] 

ALABIS, ALABUS or ALABON (’AXogc^v, 

, Steph, Byz.jDM.; “AAa§i5f,PtoI.; AnAnm, Sil.Ital. 
xiv. 227), a .small river on the E. coirst of Sicily, 
flowing into tiie Sinus Mcgarensis. Biodorns de- 
sciibes it as a considerable stream issuing from a 
large hjisin, of artificial coiustniction, whieli was 
regarded as the work of Daedalus, aird emptying 
itself after a short course into the sea. (Diod. iv. 
78; Vib. Sequost. p. 4.) This description ojcacfly 
accords with that given by Cluverius of a stream 
called Lo Cantaro, which issues from a very co- 
pious source only half a mile from the coast, and 
flows into the sea just opposite the modem city of 
Augusta. Some traces of buildiiigs were in his 
time still TOible around the basin of its source, 
(Cluver. Sicil. p, 133; Fasell. vol. i. p, 1.68.) It 
is probable that the ABOnns (’'A§oAo$) of Plutarch, 
on the hanks of which Timoleon defeated Mainercus, I 
the tyrant of Oatana,in a pitched battle, is no other 
than the Akbus. (Plut. Timnl. 34.) A town of 
the same name with the river is mentioned by Ste- 
phaaus of Byzantium (v. 'MKeStStv), but is not 
noticed bv any other m-iter. [E. H. B.] 

ALAESA or HALE'SA C^MKaiaa, Diod, ; Strab. ; 
Ptol.; Halesa, Sil. Ital. xiv. 218; Halesini, Cic. 
Plin.), a city of Sicily, situated near the north coast 
of the island, between Cephaloediura and Oaketa. 
It was of Siculian origin, and its foundation is re- 
lated by Diodorus, wbo informs u.s that in b. c. 403 
the inhabitants of Hcrbita (a Sicnlian city), having 
concluded peace with Dionysius of Syracuse, their 
ruler or chief magistrate Arclionido.s determined to 
quit the city and found a new colony, which he 
settled partly with citizens of Herbita, and partly 
witli mercenaries and other strangers who collected 
around him through enmity towai’ds Dionysias. He 
gave to tins new colony the name of Akosa, lo 
which the epithet Archonidea was frequently added 
for the purpose of distinction. Others attributed 
the foimdcation of the city, but erroneoraly, to the 
Carthaginians. (Diod. xiv. 16.) It quickly rose 
lo proisperity by maritime commerce; and at the 
commencement of the First Punic War was one of 
the first of the Sicilian cities to make its submission 
to the limans, to whose alliance it continued .steadily 
faitlifnl. It was donbtles.s to its conduct in this 
respect, and to the services thiit it was able to ren- 
der to the.Eomans duiing their W'ars in Sicily, that 
it wa^ indebted for the peculiar privilege of retain- 
ing its own laws and independence, exempt from all 
taxation: — an advantage enjoyed by only five cities 
of Sicily. (Diod. xiv. 16, xxiii, Exc. H. p, 501 ; 
Cic. Verr. ii. 49, 69, iii. 6.) In consequence of 
this advantageous .position it rose rapidly in wealtli 
and prosperity, and became one of the most flourish- 
ing cities of Sicily. On ope, occasion, its citizens, 
having been involved in disptii® among themseltes 
concerning the choice of the mate, 0. C|haditts 
Pulchor was .sent, at their own request 95, 

to regulate the matter by a law, which ha" did to- 
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the sati.sfaction of all parties. But thc-ir privi- 
leges did not protect them from the e-vaelioiK of 
Yrares, who imposed on them an enonnous contri- 
bution botli in corn and money. (Id. ib. 73 — 75; 
Ep. ad Fam. xiii. 32.) The city appears to have 
enhsequcntly declined, and had .sunk in the time of 
Augustus to the condition of an ordinary muni- 
cipal toum (Oastell. JnaC7‘. p. 27): but was still 
one of the few places on the north coast of Sicily 
which Striibo deemed worthy of mention. (.Strain 
vi. p. 272.) Pliny also enumerates it among tlic* 
“ stipendiariae civi tales ” of Sicily, (//. N, iii. 8.) 

Great difference of opinion has exi.stcd U’iih regard 
to the site of Alaesa, arising in-incipally from tlie 
discrepancy in the distances assigned by Strabo, tl)fi 
Itmeraty, and the Tabula. Some of these are un- 
doubtedly cormpt or erroneou-s, but on the whole 
there can be no doubt tli.'it its situation is con-ectly 
fixed by Cluverius and ToiTcmuzza at the .spot 
marked by an old church called Sta. Mai'ia Ic 
Palate, near the modem town of Tusa, and al)ovo 
the river Petiineo. This site coincides j)crtectly 
with the expression of DIodonis (xiv. 1 that the 
town was built “ on a hill alxuit 8 .stadia from tin* 
sea:” as well as with the. distance of cigldeen M. P. 
from Cephaloedium assigned by the Tabula, (The 
Itinoraiy gives 28 by an easy error.) The rains 
described by Fazello as visible there in his timi; 
were such as to indicate the site of a large city, and 
several inscriptions have been found on the spot, 
some of them referring distinctly to Alaesa. One of 
these, which is of considerable length and imprt- 
unce, gives nmnerous local details concerning tlm 
dirisions of land, &e., and mentions ropcatedly it 
river AmvESUs, evidently the same with the ifA- 
LESUS of Columella (x. 26S), and which is probably 
the modem Peftineo ; as well as a fountain named 
Ipvrktia. This is jawhaps the same spoken of by 
Solinus (5. § 20) and Priscian {Pvriiges. 500), but 
without mentioning its name, as existing in the terri- 
tory of Halesa, the waters of which were swoln and 
agitated by the sound of rnusic. Fazello descriks 
flic ruins as extending from the sc.a-shore, on which 
were the rcnuiiiis of a large building (probably 
hath.s), fiw the sjijicc of more than a mile to the 
summit of a liili, on wliich wore the remains of the 
citadel- About 3 mile,s furthor inlaiid wsis a largo 
fountain (probably the IpyiTki. of the inscrijitha)), 
with extensive remains of the siqueduct that cmi- 
veyed its waters to the city. All trace of these 
ruins hits now disappeared, except some iwrtions of 
the aqueduct; but fra,gmcnts of statues, a.s well iws 
coins and inscriptions, have been ft-cquently di— 
covered on the spot. (Faxell. de Iteh. Hie. ix. 4 : 
CInver. Sicil. pp. 288 — 290; Boeckh, C. L ttun. iii. 
pp. 612— -621; Cfistelli, llkt. Alaesne, Pauorm. 
1753; Id. Inset'. Sic. p. 109; Biscari, Yhiggia in 
Sicilia, p. 243.) [E. li. B.j 
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AIjAGO'HIA (’AXayoHa), a town of 
near the Messonhm fi’ontier, beionging t.i the Lku- 
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lluTO-Lac.onPS, containing temples of DionTsus and 
Artemis. This town wa.s distant 30 stadia from 
Gerenia, hut its site is unknown. (Pans, iii. 2X. 
§ 7, iii. 26. § 11.) 

ALALCO'kIENAE. 1. QAKa^JcofxevoU, Stmh., 
I>au3. ; ’AKa\Koit.ivm, Steph. B.; Eth. 'A?<m\ko- 
fj-fpiivs, *A\a\KoiJ.€vatos, "AAaKKOfievios; Sidindri), 
an £mdcnt town in Boeotia, situated at the foot of 
Mt. Tilphossinm, a little to the E. of Ooroneia, and 
near the lake Copais. It was celebrated for the 
worship of Athena, who was said to have been bom 
there, and who is hence cjdlcd AlalcomenPis (’AAa\- 
Ko/isj'ijty) in Homer. The temple of the goddess 
stood, at a little distance from the town, on the 
Tj-iton, a .small stream fiowhig into the lake Copais. 
Beyond the modem village of SuUniiri, the site 
of xMalcoinenae, are some polygonal foundations, 
apparently those of a single building, which are 
probably remains of the peribolus of the temple. 
Both the towm and the temple were plundered by 
Sulla, who ciirriod off tlie statue of the goddess. 
(Horn. 11. iv. 8 ; Paus, ix. 3. § 4, ix. 33. § 5, seq.; 
Strab. pp. 410, 411, 413; Steph. B. s. v.; Leako, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 135; Porchhammer, 
Helknica, p. 185.) 

2. Or Alcomestae (’AAKoyuexaf), said to be a 
town in Ithaca (Pint. Quaesi. Graec. 43 ; Steph. B. 
s. r>.), or in the small island Asteris in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ithaca. (Strab. p. 456.) 

ALA'LIA. [Alema.] 

ALANDEB, a river of Phrygia (Liv. xxxviii. 
15, 18), which is twice, mentioned by Livy, in his 
account of tlie march of On. Manlius. It was pro- 
bably a branch of the Sangarius, as Hamilton (iJe- 
searches in Asia Mhwr, vol. i. pp. 458, 467) con- 
jwtures, and the stream which flows in the valley of 
Beiad; but he gives no modern name to it. [G.L.] 

ALA'HI (’AAavoi, ’AXaSvoi), a people, found 
both in Asia and in Europe, who.se precise geogra- 
phical positions and ethnographical relations are diffi- 
cult to detennine. They probably bemme first 
known to the Eomans through the Mithridatie war, 
and the Kspeditbn of Pompey into the countries 
about the Caucasus; when they were found in die 
E. part of Caucasus, in the region which was called 
Albania by the Eomans, but Alania by Greek winters, 
and where Alani are fomid down to a late period of 
the Greek empire. (Joseph. Ant, Jnd. xviii. 4. s. 
6; Lne.an, x. 454; Procop. Pera. ii- 29, GotkiY. 
4; Const, Porph. de Adm. Imp. 42.) Valerius 
Placcus (xlr//, vi. 42) mentions them among the 
IHiople of the Caucasus, near the Hcniochi. Am- 
miaiius Marccllinut.. who tells us more about the 
xVlM’ji than any other ancient writer, makes Julian 
encourage his soldieiis by the example of Pom- 
jx'V, “ who, breaking his ivay tiiruugh the Albani 
and the iMaSsagetfuj, whom wo now call Alani, 
saw the waters of the Caspian " (xxii'i, 3). In the 
latter half of the first centiu-y we hear of the Alani 
ill two very remote po.sitions. On the one hand, 
Josephus, who describes them as Scythians dwelling 
alamt the river Tanai's (Pom) and the Lake Maeotis 
(Sea of Azov), relates how, in the time of Vespasian, 
Ix'ing paniiitted by the king of Hyrcania to trav®se 
■■ “ the pass which Alexander had dcsed with iron 
gates,” they ravaged Media and Annenia, and ne- 
turiKd home again. On the other hand, they are 
mentioned by Seneca {Thifesi. 629) as dwelling oh 
the Ister {Emube ) ; and ilartial (Epigr. vii., 30) to 
prcssly calls them Sannatians; and Pliny (iv. IS. 
8. 25) mentions Akni and Eoxalani (i. o. Mvsa- 
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Alans) among the generic names applied at different 

times to tide inhabitants of the European Scythia or 

Saranatia. Thus there were Alaui both in Asia, in 
the Caucasus, and in Europe, on the Maeotis and the 
Enxine; and also, according to Josephus, between 
these two positions, in the great plams N. of the 
Caucasus; so that tlieyseem to have been spread 
over all the S. part of Eussia in Europe. Under 
Hadrian and the Antonines we find tlie European 
Alani craiistantly troubling the frontier of the Da- 
nube (Ael, Spart. Had. 4. s. 6; Jul. Capit. Ant. PL 
6. s. 8, Marc. 22, where they are mentioned with 
the Eoxalani, Bastarnae, and Peucini); while the 
Alani of tlie E. again overran Media and Annenia, 
and threatened Cappadocia. (Dion Cass. Ixix. 15.) 
On this occasion the Hstoriaii Aman, who was go- 
vernor of Cappadocia under Hadrian, composed a 
w’ork on the Tactics to be observed against the 
Alani (lkT«|js (car' 'AXavmv), which is mentioned 
by Pliotius (Cod Iviii. p. 15, a., Beldccr), and of 
which a considerable fragment is preserved (Anian. 
ed. Diibner, in Didot’s Script. Graec, Bill. pp. 260 
' . — 2,53). Their force consisted in cavalry, like that 
of the European Alani (the rroAuiirTra))/ ipvXov 
NKaPup of Dionysius Periegotes, v. 308) ; and they 
fought without armour for themselves or their lioi-sas. 
As another mark of resemblance, thougb Arrian 
speaks of them as Scythians, a name which was 
vaguely used in his time for all the barbarians of 
EW. Asia (cont Alanos, 30), ho speales of them 
elsewhere (Tact. 4) in close comiection with the 
Sauromatae (Sarmatians), as practising the same 
mode of fighting for ivhieh the Polish "lancers, de- 
scendants of the Sarmatians, have been renowned. 
Ptolemy, who wrote andei' the Antonines, mentions 
the European Alani, by the name of 'AAavuoi 5k^- 
6ai, as one of tlie seven chief peoples of Sarmatia 
Europaea, namely, the Venedae, Peucini, Biistamae, 
lazyges, Eoxoiani, Hamaxobii, and Alauni Scythiio; 
of whom he places the laayges and Eoxeflani along 
the whole shore of the Maeotis, and then- the last 
two furtlier inland (iii. 5. § 19). He also mentions 
(ii. 14. § 2) Alauni in the W. of Pamicmia,.nt> doubt 
a body who, in course of invasioa, had established 
themselves on the Eoman side of tire Danube. Pfco- ' 
lemy spaks of a Mt. Alaunus (rb ’AXacPOP Ugos) 
in Sarmatia, and Eustathius (ad Dion. P&rieg. 
305) says that the Alani probably derived their 
name from the Alanus, a mountain of Sarmatia. It 
is hard to find any range of mountains answering to 
Ptolemy’s M. Alaunus near tire position he assigns 
to the Alauni; some geographers suppose the term 
to describe no momdams, properly so called, but tlie 
elevated tract of land which forms the waterahed 
hetwear the Dniester and rlie Dmepur. 1 le T.i i >- 
pean Alani are found in the geographers who fol- 
lowed Ptolany, iJiuia-li;-. I’ericgi fv- 
mentions them, fitrst vaguely, among the peoples N. 
of the Palus Maeotis, with the Germans, Sannatians, 
Getae;, Bastarnae, and Dacians; and then, more spe- 
cifically,:': he says (308) tliat their land extends N. 
of the Taiiri, '“ wffiere are the Melanchlacni, and Ge- 
■lonij' -and Hippemolgi, and Neuri, and Agathyrsi, 
wheW' the':Borysthenes mingles with tlie Enxine.” 
!.Se^e teppbse Hre two passages to refer to different 
bodies of to Alam. (]3-a.'Jaid\. 'din.) Tb y 
rue likewise adlcd S.-'nn.'Ui in- iq. M-ircia'i if llo'-.r- 
cJfiia (ySp ’AKapa,}’ i'afig iriap "d; os; J*e>- pi. px ] CO, 
Iffiller; Hudson. Gog. Min. vol. i. p. 56). 
Asiatic Alaid (’AAai'o: 5; uPat) ,wc jJ.iced by 
PMemy (vi. 14. § 9) m the extreme E. of Scyihui 
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wltlun the Imaxis, near the “ Unknown Land 
and here, too, we &id mountains of the same name 
(ra ‘AXavd Sprj, §§ 3, 11), E. of the Hyperborei 
M. ; lie is generally supposed to mean the N. part of 
the Ural chain, to which he erroneously gives a 
direction W. and E. _ _ 

Our fullest information respecting the Alani is 
derived from Ammianus Marcellinus, who flourish- 
ed during the latter half of tlie fourth century 
(about 350 — 400). He first mentions them with 
tile Koxolani, the laxyges, the Maeotae, and the 
laxamatae, as dwellhig on the shores of the 
Pains Maeotis (xxii. 8. § 30); and presently, 
where the Eipliaei M. subside towards the Maeo- 
tis, he places the Arimpliaei, and near them the 
Massagetao, Alani, and Sargetae, with many other 
peoples little known (olscuri, qitormi nec voca- 
bula nobis sunt mta, mo mores'). Again (§ 
48) on the NW. of the Euxine, about the river 
Tyras {Dniester), he places “ the European Alani 
and the Costobocae, and innumerable tribes of Key- ' 
thians, which extend to lands beyond human know- 
ledge a small portion of whom live by agriculture; 
the rest wander through vast solitudes and get their 
food like wild beasts ; their habitations and scanty 
fnraitnre are placed on waggons made of the hark of 
trees; and theymigrate at pleasure, waggons and all. ■ 
Eis naore detailed account of the people is given when i 
he coines to relate that greater westward movement of j 
the Huns which, in the reign of Valens, precipitated 
the- Goths upon the Roman empire, A. d. 376. After 
describing the Huns (xxxi. 2), he says that they 
advanced as far as “ tlie Alani, the ancient Massa- 
getae,” of whom ho luidertakes to give a better 
account than had as yet been published. From the 
Ister to the Tanais dwell the Sauromafae; and on 
the Asiatic side of the Tanai's the Alani inhabit the 
vast solitudes of Scythia ; having their name from that 
of their mountains {ex montium appellaiiane cogno- 
mimti, which some understand to mean that Alani 
comes from ala, a word signifying a mountain). By 
their conquests they exterided their name, as well as 
their power, over the neighbouring nations; just as 
tlie Persian name was spreiid. He then describes 
these neighbouring nations; the Heuri, hiland, near 
lofty mountains; the Budiiii and Gcloni; the Aga- 
thyrsi; the Meknohlaeni and Anthropophagi; from 
whom a tract of uninlmbited land extended E- 
wards to the Sinae, At another jjart the Alani 
bordered on tlie Amazons, towards the E. (the 
Amazons being jjiaced by him on the Tanais and 
tlie Caspian), whence they were scattered over mmiy 
peoples throughout Asia, as far as tlio Ganges. 
Through these immense regions, but often far apart 
from one another, the vurioits tribes of the Alani 
lived a nomade life ; and it was only in process of 
time that they came to be calk'd by the same name. 
He then describes tlieir manners. They neither 
have houses nor till the land; they feed on flesh and 
milk, and dwell, on waggons. When they come to 
a pasture they make a camp, by placmg their wag- 
gons in a circle; and, move on again when the 
forage is exhausted. , Thear flocks and herds go with 
them, and tlieir chief care is for thmr horses. They 
are never reduced to want, for the country through 
which they wsinder consists of grassy fidds, with 
fruit-trees iatci-spersed, and watered by Husiiy fivera. 
The weak, from age oi’ sex, stay by the waggons and 
peifonn tho lighter offices; while too young men wre 
trained together from tocor first beyhood ' to toe 
practice of horsemanship and a sound knowledge of 
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tlie art of war. They despise going on foot. In 
person they are nearly all tall and liandsomc ; their 
hair is slightly yellow; they are terrible for tlie 
tempered sternness of their eyes. The h'ghhioss of 
their armoui- aids thofr natural swiftness; a circuin- 
stance mentioneil also, as we have seen, by Arrian, 
and by Josephus {B. J. vii. 7. § 4), from whom we find 
that they used the lasso in battle : Lucian, too, de- 
scribes them as like the Scythians in their arms and 
their speech, but with shorter hair {Toxan's, 51, 
vol. ii, p, 567). In general, proceeds Amriiiaims, 
they resemble toe Huns, but are less savage in fonii 
and manners. Their plundering and hunliiig ex- 
cui'sions had brought them to the Maeotis ami the 
Cimmerian Bosporus, and even into Armenia and 
Media; and it is to their life in those parts tiiat the 
description of Ammianus evklcnrly refers. Danger 
imd W!U' was tlieir delight; death in battle bli.ss; the. 
loss of life through decay or eliaiice siauiped di.'graee 
on a man’s memoiy. their greatest glory w.xs to 
kill a foe in battle, and the scalps of their .tiiain 
enemies were hung to their horses for tniiipiiigs. 
They frequented neither temple nor shrine; but, 
fixing a naked sword in the ground, with barlarie 
rites, they worshipjied, in this symbol, the gtri of 
war and of their country for the time lieing. They 
practised divination by bundles of rids, which they 
released with secret incantatioius, and (it w’ould seem) 
from the way the sticks fell they piusaged tlie fu- 
ture. Slavery was unknown to them: all were of 
noble birth. Even their judge.s were selected for 
their long-tried pre-eminence in war. Several of 
these particulars are confirmed by Joniandes (dtr 
Jiebm^ Getids, 24). Claudian also mentions tlie 
Alani .os dwelling on the Maeotis, and connects thens 
closely with the Massagetae {In Eujin. i. 312); 

“ Massagetes, caesamque bibens Maeotida Alanns.” 

Being vanquished by the Huns, who attacked them 
in the plains E. of the Tanais, tho great laaiy of 
the Alani joined their eonqneroro in their iuvasioji of 
the Gothic kingdom of Ilennaiirie (.a. x>. 375), of 
which the thief part of the Euro].ean Alani were 
already the subjinits. In flu; war vLieh .hk>u broke 
out between the Goths and Romans in Jlae.da, so 
many of the Huns and Alani joined the Gotlis, that 
they are distinctly mentioned among the invaders 
who were defeated by Tiioodosius, a. r>. 379-— 382. 
Ilenceforlh we find, in the VV., the Alani CifUstantly 
associated wito the Gutlis and with the VaiidaU, so 
mucli so that Procopius calls them a tribe of tlx; 
Gotlis (VorbiKhv Uvosi Vand. i. 3), But their 
movements are more closely cotmeciid with those of 
the Vandals, in conjunction with whom they are 
said to have settled iiiParmonia; and, retiring t hence, 
through fear of the Goths, the two qteopir-s iuvailed 
Gaul in 400, and Spain in 409, (Pn,cop. 1. c, ; 
Jornandes, de Eeb. Get. 31; Clinton, F. E.s.u.; 
comp. Gibbon, c. 30, 31.) 

In 4H the Alani are found in Gaul, acting with 
the Burgundians, Alamanni, »kI Franks. (Gliuton, 
s. a.) As the Gotha advanced into Sisiin, 414, the 
Alani and Vandals, with tho Siliiigi, retreated beftwo 
them into Lusitania and Baetiea, (Clinton, ». u, 
416.) In the emuiug campaigns, in which the 
I Gothic king Walliiv conquered Spiiu (418), the 
I Alans lost their king Atace.s, and were go reducid 
I to nmnljora tliat they gave up their separate natimi- 
iajily, and transfeiTed tlieir ttUegiant’o lo Guixleric, 

. the king of the Vandals, (Clinton, g. o. 416.) 

I After Guuderic’s deato, iu 428, the sdliod barbarians 


partitionfid Spain, the Suevi obtaining Gallaeda, the 
Alaiii Lusitania and the province of New Carthage, 
and the Vandiils Baetica. (Clinton, s. (u) Most 
of them accompanied Geiseric in. his invasion of 
Africa in the following year (429 ; Africa, Vaw- 
DALi), and among other indications of their con- 
tinued consequence in Africa, we find an edict of 
Huneric addressed, in 483, to the bishqjs of the 
Vandals an<2 Alans (Clinton, s. a.); while in Spain 
we hear no more of them or of the Vandals, but the 
place of botli is occupied by the Suevi. Meanwhile, 
returning to Europe, at the time of Attila’s invasion 
of the Eonifui empire, W'e find in his camp the de- 
sc-enchints of those Alans who had at first joined the 
Huns; and the personal influence of Aetims with 
Attila obtained the services of a body of Alani, who 
were settled in Gaul, about Valence and Orleans, 
(Gibbon, c, 35.) Vfiicn Attila invaded Gaul, 451, 
he seems to have depended partly on the sympathy 
of these Alani (Gibbon speaks of a promise from 
their king Sangiban to betray Orleans); and the 
great victory of Chalons, w'here they served under 
Theodoric against the Huns, was nearly lost by their 
defection (451). Among the acts recorded of To- 
rismoiid, in the single, year of Ins reign (451 — 452), 
is the conque.st of the Alani, who may be supposed 
to have rebelled. (Clinton, s. a.) In the last years 
of the W. emi/ire the Alans are mentioned with other 
barbanaus as ovemnming Gaul and advancing even 
into Liguria, and as resisted by the prow'ess of Ma- 
jorian (Clinton, s. a. 461 ; Gibbon, c. 36) ; but 
thenceforth their name disappears, swallowed up in 
the great kingdom of the Visigoths. So much for 
the Alani of tlie West. 

All this time, and later, they are still found in 
their ancient settlements in the E., between tlie J}m 
and Volffa, and in the Caucasus. They are men- 
tioned under Justinian ; and, at the breaking out of 
the war between Justin II. and Chosroes, king of 
Persia, they are found among the allies of tlie Ar- 
menians, cmder their king Saroes, 572 — 3. (Theo • 
jihylact op. Phot. Cod, Irv. p. 26, b. 37, ed.Befcfccr.) 
Tlie Aktti of the Gaueaeus are constantly men- 
tioned, both by Byzantine and Arabian writeiu, in 
the middle ages, and many geographers suppose the 
Ossetes of Daghestan to he their descendants. The 
medieval writers, both Greek and Arab, call the 
country about the E. end of Caucasus Alania. 

Amidst these materials, conjecture has naturally 
been busy. From tlie Affghans to the Poles, there 
is scarcely a race of warlike horsemen which has not 
been identified with the Alani; and, in fact, the ; 
name might be applied, consistently with the iiucIciiL 
accounts, to almost any of tlie nomade peoples, con- 
fomided by the ancients under the vague name of Sey- 
lliiaini, except the Mongols, They wore evidently a 
branch of that great nomade race which is found, 
in the beginning of recorded history, in the NW. of 
Asia and the BE. of Eurojie; and jierhaps we should 
not be far wrong in placing their original seats in 
the coimtry of the Kirghiz Tartars, round the head 
of tlie Caspian, whence we may suppose them to 
have spread W.-ward round tlie Euxine, and espe- 
cially to liave occupied the great plains N. of the 
Caucasus between the Dm and Volga, whence they 
issued forth into W. Asia by the passes of the Cau.- 
ettsus. Their pennanait settlement also in Sar- 
matia (in 8. Atew'a) is clearly established, ^ a 
comparison of the destsrfption of them by Ammianus 
Miircellinus with the fourtji book of Ha'odotus can 
leave little doubt that they were a kindred race 


the Sigthians of the latter, tliat is, the people of 
European Sarmatia. Of their language, one soli- 
tary relic has been preserved. In llie Perilous of 
the Eiadne (p. 5, Hudson, p. 213, Gail) we arc told 
that the city of Theodosia w'as called in the Alan or 
Tauiio dialect ’ApSdSSa or ’ApSauSa, that is, tlie 
<% of the Seven gods. (Klaproth, Tahleaux de 
VAsie; Bitter, Erdhmde, vol. ii. pp. 845 — 850; 
Stritter, Mem. Pop. vol. iv. pp, 232, 395 ; De 
Guignes, Hist, des Ihm, vol. ii, p. 279 ; XJkert, 
vol. iii. pt. 2, pp. 550 — 555 ; Geojgii, vol, i. p. 
152, vol. ii. p. 312.) [P. S.1 

ALA'NI and ALAUNI MONTES. [Alani.] 

ALA'NIA. [Alani.] 

ALATA CASTBA (m-epxrdv arpardneSov, 
Ptol, ii. 3. § 13), in tlm lariitoiy of the Vacomagi 
(Murray and Inverness-shire) was the northernmost 
station of the Bomaiis in Britain, and near Inverness. 
This fort was probably raised by LoUius Urbiens 
after his victories in Britannia Barbara A. d. 139, 
to repress the inem'sions of the Caledonian clans; 
hut it was soon abandoned, and aU vestige of it 
obliterated. (Capitoliu Antonin, P. 5 : Pausan. viii. 
43. § 3.) [W. B. D.] 

ALATBIUM or ALETBIUM {’KXirpiov, Strab. ; 
Alatrinates, Liv. ; Aletrinatbs, PBn. ot Inscr.), 
a city of the Ilei-nicans, situated to the E. of tlie 
Via Latina, about 7 miles from Fereutimuff,. and 
still called Alcdri. In eai-Iy times it appears to 
have been one of the principal cities of the Hemieau 
league, and in b. c. 306, when the general council 
of the nation was assembled to deliberate conceming 
war with Rome, the Alatrians, in conjunction with 
the citizens of Ferentinum and Veruli, pronounced 
against it. For ttiio they weire rewarded, after the 
defeat of the other Hemicans, by being allowed to 
retain their own laws, wMch they preferred to the 
Roman citizenship, with the mutual right of connu- 
hium among the tliree cities. (Liv. ix. 42, 43.) 
Its name is found in Plautus {Captm, iv. 2, 104), 
and Cicero speaks of it as in his time a mnnidpal 
town ot consideration (Or, pro Ghent 16, 17). It 
subsequently became a colony, but at what period 
we know not: Pliny mentions it only among the 
“oppida” of the first region: and its municipal 
rank is confirmed by inscidptions of imperial times 
(Ub. Colon, p. 230; Plin, iii. 5. 9; Inscr. ap. 
Grater, pp, 422. 3, 424. 7 ; Orel]!, Inscr. 3785 ; 
Zumpt, Cohn. p. 359). Being removed from 
I the high road, it is not mentioned in the Itineraiies, 
but Strabo notices it among the cities of Latium, 
though he erroneously places it on the right or south 
side of the Via Latina, (v. p. 287.) 

The modem town of Alatri, which contains a 
population of above 8000 inliabitants, and is an 
episcopal see, retains the site of the ancient city, on 
a steep hill of cor^riccra} le ekvatlo.., :Ltth' fu't ot 
which flowp the little river Cosa. It has few monu- 
ments of Roman times, but the remains of its massive 
ancient fortifications arc among the most stiiking in 
Italy... Of the walls which surrounded the city itself 
great portions stiH remain, built of largo polygonal 
Wocks of stone, without cement, in the same style 
as those of bignli. Nf-iba, .u-fi I (-renlim.m. Cut 
ipsudh' more rGH.a’kahlu ih..n tliC''' me thi rfTnr,]ns 
.(i.fheanoieiit cilailel, which crovu,d the • 
the Ml,- its foim io on iin'aJiai oblon 
660 yards in circui:, con-..i:Lting a 
terrace supported on aH sides ’ 
massive' plygonal constiructic 
, : according to the detlivily of t 
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attain at the SE. angle an elevation of' not less 
than 50 feet. It has two gates, one of which, on tlie 
!N. side, appeal's to have been merely a postern or 
sally-port, commnnicating by a steep and narrow 
snbierranean passage with the platform above: the 
principal entrance being on the south side, near tlic 
SE. angle. The gateways in both instances are 
sqnare-heatled, the architrave being formed of one 
enonnous block of stone, which in the principal gate 
is more than 15 feet in length by in height. 
Vestiges of mi^e bas-reliefs may be still observed 
above the smaller gate. AH these walls, as well as 
those of the city itself, are bnilt of the hard limestone 
of the Apennines, in the style called Polygonal or 
Pelasgic, as opposed to the nider Cyclopean, and are 
among the host specimens extant of that mode of 
construction, both from their enormous solidity, and 
the aecumey with which the stones are fitted to- 
gether, In the centre of the platform or torrace 
stands the modem cathedral, in all probability 
occupying the site of an ancient temple. The 
remains at Alatri have been described and figured 
by Msulame Dionigi (^Viaggio iw akume CiUa del 
Lazio^ Koma, 1809), and views of them are given in 
Dodweli’s Pelasgic JPemaim^ pi. 92 — 98. [E.H.B.] 
ALAUNA, a town of the Unelli, as Caesar (it. G. 
ii. 34) calls the people, or Veneti, as Ptolemy calls 
them. It is probably the oi-igin of the modem town 
of Aleaume, near Valogiies, in the department of 
La Jilanohe, where there are said to be Eoman 
remains. [G. L.] 

ALAUNL [Ax,.\ni.] 

ALA'ZON (Plin.ri. 10. s. 11), or ALAZO'NIUS 
(^AKa((ivios, Strab. p. 500: Alasm, A lacks'), a river 
of the Caucasus, flowing SE. into the Cambyscs a 
little above its junction with the Cjtus, and forming 
the boundary of Albania and Iberia. Its position 
seems to correspond with the Abas of Pluhirch and 
Dion Cassius. [Abas.] [P. S.] 

ALAZO'NES QAXdCuvss), a Sejdhian people on 
the Borysthenes (Dnieper), N. of the Callipjidae, and 
S. of the agricultural Seytluans: they grew com for 
their own use. (Hecat. ap. Strab. p. 550; Herod, 
iv. 17, 52; Steph. B. s. v.; Val. Fkcc. vi. 101; 
Ulcert, vol. iii. pt. 2. p. 418.) [P. S.] 

ALBA DOCILIA, a toum on the coast of Liguria, 
knmvn only from the Tabula Pentingeriaiia, which 
places it on the coast road from Genua to Vaila 
Sabhata. The distancc.s are so corrapt as to afford 
ns no assistance in detennining its position: hut it 
is Iffobable that Cluver is right in identifying it 
with tlve modem Alhissola, a vilhigc about 3 miles 
from Savona, on the road to Genoa. The origin 
and meaning of the name are unknown. (Tab. Pent. ; 
Clnver. Ital. p. 70.) [E. H. B.] 

ALBA FUCENSIS or FUCENTIS (’'A\€a, 
Sti-ab.; '‘AXSa ^oireevrts, Ptol.; the othiiic Albenscs, 
not Albard; see Varr. de L.L. viii. § 35), an im- 
portant city and fortress of Central Italy, situated 
on the Via Valeria, on a hill of considerable eleva- 
tion, about 3 miles foam the northern shores of the 
Lake Fudiras, and immediately at the foot of 
'Moiitc 'Vdino. There is considerable discrepancy 
among ancient ‘^vriters, as to the nation to which 
it belonged : bat Livy expi-essly tells ns that it was 
in the territory of tlie Ae(}tuan» (Albam m Aegtios, 
X. 1), and in another passage, (xxvi. ll) ha speaks 
of the “ Alfaensis ager " as clearly, c&ttnct fimm 
that of the Marsians. His tesfcnony is eonfirmed 
by Appian (Annib. 39) and by Stmbo (v’-’,]^. 
238, 240), who calls it the mo3| inland Latin 
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adjoining the ten'itory of the Marsians. Ptolemy 
on the contrary redrom? it as a Mar.sic city, as 
do Silins Italicns and Festus (Ptol. iii. 1. § 57; 
Sil. Ital. viii. 506; Festns v. Alhesia, p. 4, cd, 
Muller): and tliis view has been followed by most 
modem writers. The fivet probably is, that it wa.s 
originally an Ae(][uian town, hut being situated on 
the frontiers of the two nations, and the Marsians 
harung in later times become far more celebrated 
and powerful tlian tliek neighbours, Alba came to 
he commonly assigned to them. Pliny (//. N. iii. 
12 — 17) reckons the Albenscs as distinct both fr.im 
the Marsi and Aequiculi ; and it apjtcar.s from in- 
scriptions that they belonged to the Fabian tribe, 
while the Marsi, as well as the Sabines and Peligrii, 
were included in the Sergian. No historicail men- 
tion of Alba is found previous to the fonmlation of 
the Roman colony; hut it lias hoeit generally as- 
sumed to he a very ancient city, Nkbulir oven 
supposes that the name of xUba Longa was derived 
fi:om thence; though Appian tells us on the con- 
trary that the Romans gave this name to their 
colony from their own mother-city (1. c.). It is more 
probable that the name was, in both ciises, original, 
and was derived from their lofty .situation, being 
connected with the same rf>ot as Alp, The remain.s 
of its ancient fortifications may however be regarded 
as a testimony to ito antiquity, though we find no 
special mention of it as a place of strength previous 
to the Roman conquest. But immediately after the 
subjugation of the Aequi, in n. c. 302, the Romans 
hastened to occupy it with a body of not less than 
6000 colonists (Liv. x. 1 ; Veil. Pat. i. 14), and it 
became from this time a fortress of the first class. 

: In B.c. 211, on occasion of the sudden advance of 
i Hannibal upon Rome, the citizens of Alb.a sent a 
' body of 2000 men to assist the Romans in the 
defence of the city. But notwithstimifing* their 
zeal and promptitude on this occasion we find them 
only two 3 ^ears after (in me. 209) among the 
twelve colonies which declared themselves unable to 
furnish any further eoiithigeiits, nor did their pn*- 
vdoiis services exempt them iVom the same punishment 
with the rest for this deiiiult. (xlppiaii, Amiib. 39; 
Liv. xxtdi. 9, xxix. 15.) We rfterwards find Alb.a 
rejieiitedly selected on account of its great strength 
and inland jMsitioii as a place of confinement fur 
state prisoners; among wliom Syphax, king of Nu- 
midia, Penseus, king of Macodonia, and Bituitu.s, 
king of the Arvemi, are larticuiarly mentionwi, 
(Strab. V. p. 240; Liv. xxx. 17, 45; xlv. 42; 
Val. Max. ix, 6, § 3.) 

On the outbreak of tlie Social War, xMha with- 
stood a sdege from the confederate forces, but it tvas 
ultimately oompedied to surrender (Liv, Epit. Ixsii.). 
During the Civil Wars also it is rejjeatoiny nten- 
tioned in a maimer that sufficiently atlcris it.s 
importance in a military point of v'iew. (Cmct. 
jEf. C, i. 15,24; Appian, Civ. iii. 4.5, 47, v. 30; 
Cic. ad An. viii. 12, A, ix. G; r/dlipp. iii. 3, 15, iv. 
2,xili. 9). But under tlic Empire it, attnu-Uil little 
attention, and we find no hiatorical inentiou of it, 
during that period: though its continued exhtmee 
M a- provincial town of some note is attc.sted by 
inscriptions and other cxttuit remriin.s, as well ns by 
tlie notices of it in Ptolemy tind tlie Itiiuvrarhs, 
(Ptol. l-o.; Itin, Ant. p. 309; Tab. BeuL; Lib. 
Colon, p. 2,53; Muratori, Inscr. 1021. 5, L088. 1; 
Orell.no. 41 6G.) Its territory, on afi'...iut of Us 
elevated situation, was more fortila in fruit than 
com, and was pirticularly celebrated for the (St- 
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cclloiicc of its nuts. (Sil. Ital. viii. 606 ; Plin. M. JV. 
XV. 2-t.) During the later ages of the lioniaa 
empire Alba seems to bare dedinod and sank into 
insignifieunee, as it did not become the see of a 
bishop, nor is its name ineritionod by Paulas Diaco- 
uus among the cities of the province of Valeria. 

At the present day the name of Jl6a is still 
retained by a poor vill^e of about 150 inhabitants, 
H'liich occupies tlio northern and most elevated 
summit of the hill on which stood the ancient city. 
The remains of the latter are extensive and inter- 
esting, especially those of the walls, whicli present 
one of the most jjei-fect specimens of ancient fortifi- . 
cation to be found in Italy. Their circuit is about 
three miles, and they enclose three separate heights 
or summits of the hill, each of which appeai-s to 
have had its particular defences as an era: or citadel, 
itesides the external walls which surrounded the 
whole. They are of different construction, and 
probably belong to different periods; the greater 
part of them being composed of massive, but ir- 
regular, polygonal blocks, in the same manner as is 
found in so many other cities of Central Italy: w'hile 
other portions, especially a kind of advanced out- 
work, present much more regular pdygonal masonry, 
but serv’ing only as a facing to the wdl or rampart, 
the substance of which is composed of rubble-work. 
The itirmer class of coustraction is generally referred 
to the ancient or Aequian city: tlie latter to the 
lioman colony. (See however on this subject a 
paj)er in the Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 172.) 
Besides these remains there exist also the traces of 
an amphitheatre, a theatre, basilica, and other public 
buildings, and several temples, one of which has been 
converted into a church, and preserves its ancient 
foundations, plan, and columns. It stands on a hill 
now called after it the Co/le di S. Pietro, which forms 
one of the summits already clnscribed,' the two others 
are uow called the Colie diPettorino and Colie diAlbe, 
the latter being the site of the modem village. (See 
the annexed plan). Numerous inscriptions belon^g 
to Alba liavc been transported to the neighbouring 
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5l. Oolle di Albe (site of the modem village). 
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. town of A vezzano, on tlie banks of the lake Fucinus : 
y while many marbles and other areliiloctural oma- 
> meats were carried off by Charles of Anjou to adorn 
y the convent and churdi founded by him in com- 
■ memoration of his victory at Tagliacozzo, a.d. 

1268. i¥vams,AnticMtci,diAlbaFnc&isei 8vo. 

I Eoroa, 1836 ; Kramer, Per Pmimr iS'ee. p. 55~ 57 ; 

, Koweds Classical Tour,v6l. Lj>. S71'). fE.H.B.l 
ALBA HELYOEUM or IIELVIOEUM (Plin.iii. 

4. s. 6. xiv. 3, s. 4.), a city of the Helvii, a tribe men- 
tioned by Caasar (P. G. vii. 7, 8) as separated from 
the Arvemi fay the Mons Ceveima, The modern 
Alps or Aps, which is probably on the site of this 
Alba, contains Roman remains. An Alba Augusta, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, is supposed by D’Anvillo 
(Notice de la Gaule Ancieme) and others to be the 
same as Alba Helviorum ; but some suppose Alba 
Augusta to be represented by Atips. TGr. L.l 
ALBA JULIA. [Apunuai.] 

ALBA LONGA ("AAga; Albaiii), a very an- 
cient city of Latium, situated on the eastern side of 
tire lake, to wHch it gave the name of Lacus Al- 
banus, and on the northern declivity of the mountain, 
also known as Mons Albanus. All ancient writers 
agree in representing it as at one time the most 
powerful city in Latium, and the head of a league or 
confederacy of the Latin cities, over which it exer- 
cised a kind of supremacy or Hegemony; of many of 
these it was itself the parent, among others of Rome . 
itself. But it was destroyed at such an early period, 
and its history is mixed up witli so much that is 
fabulous and poetical, that it is almost impossible to 
8‘eparate from thense the really historical elements^ 
According to the legendary history universally ’ 
adopted by Greek and Roman ‘writers, Alba was , 
founded by Ascanius, the son of Aeneas, who re- 
moved thither the seat of government fium Lavi- 
irium thirty years after the building of the kttei' city , ’ . 
(Liv. i, 3 ; Dion. Hal. i. 66 ; Strab. p. 229) ; and the 
earliest form of the same tradition appears to have 
assigned a period of 3Q0 . years frem its foundatim: i:\* 
to that of Rome, or 400 years for its total duratioxr - •' 

till its destruction by Tnllus Hostilius. (Liv. i. 29 ; 

Justin, xliii. 1; "iTrg. Ae». i. 272; Niebuhr, vol, i. 
p. 205.) The former interwal was afterwards ex- 
tended to 360 years in order to square with the date 
assigned by Greek chronologers to the Trojan War, 
and the space of time thus assumed was portioned 
out among the pretended kings of Alba. There can 
be no doubt that the series of these kings is a clumsy 
forgery of a late period; but it may probably be ad- 
mitted as historical tliat a Silvian house oi- gens was 
the reigning family at Alba, (Niebulu*, 1. c.) From 
this house the Roraaos derived the origin of their 
own founder Romulus; but Rome itself was not a 
colony of Alba in the strict sense of the terai; nor 
do we find any evidence of those mutual relations 
which might be expected to subsist between a mefcro- 
pifiis or parent dty and its offspring. In fact, no 
mention Alba occurs in Roman history from the 
foundation of Rome till the reign of Tu liras Hos 
when the war broke out which terminated in the 
feat md submission of Alba, and its total destr' 
a few years afterwards as a punishment fi 
treachery of its general Metius Fufetius. The ( 

,ef this war are obviously poetical, but thed 
'of Alba may probably be received as, an 
event, though liere is muel: reasem. to sup 
it was the work of the combined force: 
and that Rome had {fimjaratively lii 
‘flioomiaishifient. (1 iv. i, 29; Dion 
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Strab. V. p. 231 ; Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 350, 351.) The 
cifcy was never rebuilt; its temples alone had been 
spared, and these apipear to have been still existing 
in the time of Aixgustus. The name, however, was 
retained not only by the mountain and lake, but the 
valley immediately subjacent was called the Vallis 
Albana, and as late as b. c, 339 we find a body of 
Roman troops described as encamping “sub jugo 
Albno Longae ” (Liv. vii. 39), by w'hieh w^e must 
certEiinly understand the ridge on which the city 
stood, not tlie mountain above it. The whole sur- 
rounding territory was termed tlie “ ager Albanus,” 
whence the name of Albanmn was given to the town 
■wliich in later ages grew np on the opposite side of 
the lake. [Albanum.] Roman traclition derived 
from Alba the origin of several of the most illustiious 
patrician families — the Julii, Tullii, Servilii, Quimlii, 
&c. — these were represented as migrating thither 
after the fall of their native city. (Liv. i. 30; Tac. 
Am. xi. 24.) Another tradition appears to have 
described the expelled inhabittmte as settling at Bo- 
■vdllae, whence we find tho people of that town as- 
suming in inscriptions the title of “ Albani Longani 
Bovillenses.” (Orell.no. 119, 2252.) 

But, few as are the historical events related of 
Alba, all authorities concur in representing it ns 
having been at one time the centre of the league 
composed of the thirty Latin cities, and as exer- 
cising over these the same kind of supremacy to 
which Rome afterwards succeeded. It w'as even 
generally admitted that all these cities were, in fact, 
colomes from Alba (Liv. i. 52 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 34), 
though many of them, as Ardea, Laurentum, La- I 
vinium, Praeneste, Tusculum, &c., were, according ! 
to oilier received traditions, more ancient than Alba 
itseE There can be no doubt that this view was 
altogether erroneous; nor can any dependence he 
placed upon the lists of the supposed Alban colonics 
preserved by Diodorus (Lib. vii. ap. Euseb. Arm. 
p. 185), and by the author of the Onga Gentis 
Eomanae (c. 17), but it is possible that Virgil may 
have had some better authority for ascribing to Alba 
the foundation of the eight cities enumerated by him, 
viz. Nomentum, Gabii, Fidenae, Collatia, Pometia, 
Castrura Inui, Bola, and Cora. (Aen. vi. 773.) A 
statement of a very different character has been pre- 
served to ns by Pliuy, where lie enumerates the 
“ popnli Albenses ” who were accustomed to share 
with the other Latins in tlie sacrifices on the Alban 
Mount (iii. 5, 9). His list, after excluding the 
Albiuii themselves, contains just thirty names; but 
of these only six or seven are found among the cities 
that composed the Latin league in b. c. 493: six or 
seven others are known to us from other sources, as 
among the smaller towns of Latium*, while all the 
others are wholly unknown. It is evident that we 
have here a cataJogue derived from a much earlier 
state of things, when Alba was the head of a minor 
league, composed principally of places of secondary 
imifc, which were prolmbly either colonies or de- 
pendencies of her own, a relation which was after- 
wards erroneously transferred to that subsisting be- 
tween Alba and the Latin, league. (Niebuhr, voL i, 
pp. 202, 203, vol. ii. p^). 18—22 ; who, however, pro- 
bably goes too far in regarding these “populi Al-' 
Lenses ” as mere dmes or townships in the territory 
of Alba.) From tbe expreroons of Pliny Sfc weuM 
seem clear tliat tills minor eonfedferacyoo-existed with 


* The discussion of this list of Pliny is' 
under the article Latiisi. 
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a larger one including all the Latin cities; for there 
can be no doubt that tho common sacrifices on the 
Alban Mount w-ere tyjtical of such a bond of union 
among the states that partook of them; and the fact 
that the sauctuaiy on the Mons Albanus was the 
scene of these sacred rites affords strong confirm- 
ation of the fact that Alba was really the chief city 
of the W'hole Latin confederacy. Perhaps a still 
stronger proof is found in the eirciunstance that the 
Lucus Ferentinae, immediately without tlie walls 
of Alba itself, was the scene of their political as- 
semblies. 

If any historical meaning or value could he at- 
tached to the Trojan legend, we should be led to con- 
nect the origin of Alba with that of Laviniuni, and 
to ascribe them both to a Pelasgian source. But 
tliere are certainly strong reasons for the contrary 
TOW adopted by Niebuhr, according to which Alba 
and Lavhiiuui were essentially distinct, .and even o{)- 
posedto one another: the latter being the head of the 
Pelasgian branch of the Latin race, while tho fomter 
was founded by the Sacrani or Ciisei, and Iweaine 
the centre and representative of the Oscaii element 
in tho population of Latium. [Latini.] Its mune 
— which was connected, according to the Trojan le- 
gend, with the white sow discovert by Aeneas on his 
lauding (Virg. Aen. iii.390, viii.45; Setr.ad loc.; 
Varr. deL.L. v. 144; Proprt. iv. 1. 35) — was 
probably, in reality, derived from its lofty or Alpine 
situation. 

The site of Alba Longa, though described with 
much accuracy by ancient wiiters, had been in mo- 
dem times lost sight of, until it was rediscovered by 
Sir W. GeU. Both Livy and Dionysius distinctly 
describe it as occupying a long and narrow ridge be- 
tween the mountain and the lake; from wliich cir- 
cumstance it derived its tlLstiuctive epithet of Longa. 

; (Liv. i. 3; Dion. Hal. i. 66; Varr. 1. c.) Precisely 
I such a ridge runs out from the foot of the central 
mountain — the Mons Albanus, now Monte Cavo — 
parting from it by the convent of Palazsob, and ex- 
tending along the eastern .shore of the lake to its 
north-ea.stcra extremity, nearly opjjosite the village 
of Mari7io. The side of this ridge towArd.s the lake 
is completely precipitou-s, and has the appearance of 
having been artificially scarped or hewm away in its 
n^jper part; at its northern extremity remain many 
blocks and fragments of massive masonry, wliich 
must hare formed part: of the anrient walls; at the 
opposite end, nearest to Paktszolo^ is a commanding 
faioll forming the termination of the riclgo in that 
direction, which probably was the site of the Arx, 
or citadel. The declivity towards the E, and NE, 
is less abrupt than towards tho lake, but still very 
steep, so that the city must have been confined, as 
desmlbed by ancient authors, to tlie marrow summit 
of the ridge, and have extended moro than a mile in 
length. No other ruins than the fragments of tl.ie 
walls now remain; but an ancient road may be dis- 
tinctly traced from the knoll, now called Mie. Citccti, 
along Hie margp of the lake to the northern e.x- 
tremity of the dty, where one of its gates mast have 
been situated. lu the deep valley or ravine betw&im 
the site of Alba and Ifarino, is a fountain with a co- 
pious supply of water, which was undoubtedly the Afjua 
Ferentina, where the confederate Latins used to hold 
their national assemblies; a custom which evidently 
origioaied while Alba was tk Ivcul m ihc kci.auc, 
but continued long after its (jcdnicrinn. (Gcll, 
Topogr. of Aome,p. 90; Nibby, hmtornl di Jioma, 
vol i. p. 61 — 65; Niebuhr, vol. i. p, 199.) The 
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territniy of Alba, wHcb still relaiaed the name of 
“ ager Albanus,” was fertile and well cultivated, and 
celebrated in particular for tlie excellence of its wine, 
which, was considered inferior only to the Falemiaa. 
(Dion. Ilal. i. 66; Plin. ff.N.xxui. 1. s. 20; Hor. 
Carifi. iv. 11. 2, 6’at. ii. 8. 16.) It produced also 
a kind of volcanic stone, now called Peperino, wMeh 
greatly excelled the common tufb of Eome as a build- 
ing materiid, and was extensively used as such under 
the name of “ lapis Albanus.” The ancient quarries 
may he still seen in the valley between Alba and 
Marino. ( Vitruv. ii. 7 ; Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 22. 8. 48 ; 
Suet. Aug. 72 ; Nibby, Roma Antica, voL i. p. 240.) 

Previous to the time of Sir W. Gell, the site of 
Alba Longa was generally supposed to be occupied by 
the convent of Palaezola, a situation which does not 
at all correspond with the description of the site 
found in ancient authors, and is too confined a space 
to have ever afforded room for an ancient dty. Nie- 
buhr is certainly in error w’here ho speaks of the 
inodenr village of Rocca di Papa as having been the 
«raj of Alba Longa (vol. i. p. 200), that spot being 
far too distant to have ever had any immediate con- 
nection with the ancient city. [E. II. B.] 

ALBA POMPEIA (■'Akga no/ainjfa, PtoL: Al- 
beiise.s Pompeiaui), a con.sidevable town of the 
interior of Liguria, situated on the river Tanarns, 
near the northern foot of the Apennines, still called 
A lha. We have no account in any ancient writer 
of its foundation, or the origin of its name, but there 
is every probability that it derived its distuictive 
appplktion from Cn. Pompeius Strabo (the father 
of Pompey the Great) who confen-ed many privileges 
on the Cisalpine Gauls. An inscription cited by 
Spon {Mkcell. p. 1 63), according to which it was 
a Eoman colony, founded by Scipio Africanus and 
restored by Pompeius Magnus, is undoubtedly spu- 
rious. (See Mannert. voL i. p. 295.) It did not 
possess colonial rank, but appears as a municipal 
town both in Pliny and on insalptions : though the 
former author reckons it among the “ uobilia oppida” 
of Liguria. (Plin. iii. S. s. 7 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4.5.; 
OreU. ImcT. 2179) It was the birth-place of tlie 
eanperor Pertinax, whose father had a villa in the 
Jieighbouriiood named the Villa Martis. (Dion Cass. 
Ixxiii. 3; Jul. CapitoL Pert. 1, 3.) Its territory 
was particularly favourable to the growth of vines. 
(Plin. xvii. 4. s. 3.) Alba is still a considerable town 
with a population of 7000 souls ; it is an episcopal 
sec Mid the capital of a district. [E. II. B.] 
ALBA'NA. [Albasia.] 

ALBANIA (n ’AA.g£tj/ia; Eth. and Adj. ’AA- 
€av6s^ ’AAgawos, Albanus, Albimius), a country of 
Asia, lying about the E. part of the chain of Cau- 
wuiu.s. The first distinct infonnation concerning it 
wa.s obtained by the Romans and Greeks through ! 
I’ornpey’s expedition into the Caucasian countries in 
pmrsnit of Mithridates (n. c. 65) ; and the know- 
ledge obtained from then to Uie time of Augustus is 
embodied in Strabo’s full description of the counliy 
and people (pp. 501, foil.). According to him, 
Albania was boimded on the E. by the Caspian, hare 
called the Albanian Sea (Mare Albanum, Plin.); 
and on the N. by the Caucasus, here called Cerannins . 
Mons, which divided it from Sarmatia Asiatica. On , 
the W. it joined Iberia: Strabo gives no exact bonp.- 
darv, but he rarnitions as a pjaart of Albania the 
district of Oambyiajne, that is, the valley of the 
Ciunbyses, where he says the Arramnaos touch both 
the Iterians and the Albanians.' On the S, it vras 
divided from the Great Armenia by the river Cyras 
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(Xowr). Later writers give the N. and W. boun- 
daries diflferently. It was foimd that the Albanians 
dwelt on both sides of the Caucasus, and accordingly 
Pliny carries tire countiy further N. as far as the 
river Casius (vi. 13. s. 15); and he also makes the 
river Ax/Azon (Aiasan) tiie W. boundary towaj-ds 
Iberia (vi. 10. s. 11). Ptolemy (v. 12) names the 
rivet Soana (5oaVa) as the N. boundary; and for 
the W, he assigns a line which he does not exactly 
describe, but which, from what follows, seems to lie 
either between the Alazon and the Camhyses, or 
' even W. of the Camhyses. The Sojma of Ptolemy 
is probably the Sulal) or S. branch of the great river 
Tereib (mth. in 43° 45' N. lat.), S. of which Ptolemy 
mentions the Gerrhns {Allcsayf)\ then the Caesius, 
no doubt tlie Casius of Pliny {Koisou ) ; S. of which 
again both Pliny and Ptolemy place the Albanus 
(prob. Samiour'), ncai’ the city of Albana (Derbent). 
To these rivers, which fall into the Caspian N. of 
the Caucasus, Pliay adds the Cyrus and its tribu- 
taiy, tlie Cambyses. 'fhrec other tributaries of tbe 
Cyrus, rising in the Caucasus, are named by Strabo 
as navigable rivers, tbe Sandobanes, Ehoeiaccs, and 
Canes. The country coraesponds to the parts of 
Georgia called Schirvan or Guirvan, with the ad- 
dition (in its wider extent) of Legliistan and Daghes- 
tan. Strabo’s description of the countiy must, of 
course, be understood as ajiplying to tbe part of it 
known in liis time, namely, the plain between the 
Caucasus and the Cyrus. Part of it, namely, in 
Cambysene (on the W.), was mountauious; the rest 
w’as an extensive plain. 'Phe mud brought down 
by the Cyrus made the land along the shore of the 
Caspian marshy, but in general it was extremely 
fertile, producing corn, the vine, and vegetables of 
vmdous kinds almost spontaneously; in some parts 
three harvests were gathered in the year from .one 
sowing, the fii’St of them yielding fi:^-Md. The 
wild and domesticated animals were the finest of 
their kind; the dogs were able to cope with lions: 
but there were also scorjuGns and venomous spiders 
(the tarantula). Many of these paitienlara are con- 
femed by modem travellers. 

The inhabitants were a fine race of men, tall and 
handsome, and more civilised than tlidr neighbours 
tlie Iberians. They had evidently been originally a 
nomade people, and they continned so in a great 
degree. Paying only slight attention to agricnltm-e, 
they lived chiefly by hunting, fishing, and tlie pro- 
duce of their floclm and herds. They were a war- 
hko race, their force being chiefly in their cavahy, 
but not exolurively. When Pompey marched into 
their country, they met him with an army of 60,000 
infantry, and 22,000 caval^. (Plat. Pomp. 35.) 
'fhey were armed with javelins and bows and arrows, 
and leathern helmets and shields, and many of their 
cavalry were clothed in complete armour. (Plut. 
1.0.) Strah. p. 530.) They made fr-oquent preda- 
tory attacks on thrir more civilised a.gricultural 
neighboars of Armenia. Of peaceful industry they 
were almost ignorant; their traffic was by barter, 
money being scarcely known to them, nor any regulai* 
system of .weights and measurn'^, Tliciv po\v''r of 
ariflimerical eomputatin’-' i-. .said to have onlv i-eadiud 
to tlie number 100. (Eu-^tatlr. ad Dion. Perieg. 
729.) 'I'hcy buried tiic niuvr'il.le [ircjerty of the 
dead with tlisan, and 'ons nc'dicd no inheritance 
frroai friek fethers; bo that they never accumulated 
wealth. We find among them tlie same diversity of 
■race and language tliat still exists in the regions of 
th&OkucasttS; they spoke 26 different dialects, and 
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•were divided into 12 iiordes, eacli governed by its own 
cliicf, but all, in Strabo’s time, snbjecfc to one king. 
Among tlicir tribes -ivere tbe Lcgae (Ajj-ytu), -whose 
name is still preserved in Leghiatan, and Geke (P^- 
^al) in the mountains on the N. and NW. (Strah. 
p. 503), and tlie Gerrlii (T4fl^ot) on the . river 
Gerrhus (Ptol.). 

The AJbanians w'orshipped a deity whom Strabo 
identifies -with Zeus, and the Sun, but above all the 
Moon, -whose temple was near the frontier of Iberia. 
Her priest ranlced nest to tlie king: and had under 
his command a rich and extensive sacred domain, 
and a body of temple-slaves (lepdSoaXoi), many of 
whom prophesied in 'fits of frenzy. The subject of 
such a paroxysm was seized as he wandered alono 
through die forests, and kept a year in the hands of 
•die priests, and then offered as a sacrifice to Selene; 
and auguries were drawm from die manner of his 
death ; the rite is fully described by Strabo. 

The origin of the Albanians is a mucli disputed 
point. It was by Pompey's expedition into the Cau- 
casian regions in pursuit of Mithridates (n. c. 65) 
that they first became knowm to the Romans and 
Greeks, who were prepared to find in that whole 
region traces of the Argonautio voyage. Accord- 
ingly the people were said to have descended from 
Jason and his comrades (Str.ab. pp. 45, 503, 526 ; 
Plin. vi. 13. s. 15; Solin. 15); and Tacitus relates , 
(A»».vi. 34) that the Iberi and Albani claimed de- 
scent from the Thessalians who accompanied Jason, of 
whom and of die oracle of Phrixus diey prcseiwed 
many legends, and tliat they abstained from offering 
rams in saci-ifice. Another legend derived them from 
the companions of Hercules, who followed him out of 
Italy when he drove away the oxen of Geryon; and 
hence the Albanians greeted the soldiers of Pomjtcy 
as their brethren. (Justin, xlii. 3.) Several of the 
later writers regard them as a Scythian people, akin 
to die Massagetae, and identical with the Alani; 
and it is still disputed whether they were, or not, 
original inliabitants of the Caucasus. [ALA2^I.] 

Of the history of Albania there is almost nothing 
to be said. The people nominally submitted to 
Pompey, but remained really independent. 

Ptolemy mentions severid cities of Albania, but 
none of any consequence except Albana {Derbeiui), 
which commanded die great pass on the shore of 
the Caspian called the Albaniao or Caspiae Pylae 
(Pass of Derbend). It is formS by a NE. spiu- 
of Caucasus, to -which some geographers give the 
name of Gerauuius M,, which Strabo ap;^i<A to the 
E. part of Cauca.sus itself. It is sometimes con- 
■ founded with the inland pass, called Oawasiae 
PriA.E. The Gangara or Gactara of Ptolemy is 
supposed to be Bakou, famous for its naphtha spritigs. 
Pliny mentions Cab^aca, in the interior, as the 
capital. Eespecdng the districts of Caspiene and 
Oambysene, whieli some of tlie ancient geographers 
mention as belonging to Albania, see the separate 
articles. (Dkert, vol. iii. pt, 2, pp. 561, &c.; 
Georgii, vol. i. pp. 151, Sec.) [P. S,] 

ALBA'HIAE PORTAE. [Aubasia, Caspiae 
Portae.] 

ALBA'NUM (’AXgav^v), a town of Latiuiu, 
situated on die wostem border of the Lacus Alfaaaos, 
and on the Via Appia, at the distance of 14 miles 
fi-oiii Rome. It is still called Alha.w>. Tfretp is 
no trace of tho existence of a to-wn upon this 
in early times, but its site formed part pf the' ter- 
ritory of Alba Longa, which continued lor^ alfcw 
the fall of that city to retahi tlie name' of “ iuliaiius 
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Ager.” (Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 25.) During the 
latter period of the republio, it hecawc a favourite 
resort of the wealthy Roman nobles, who constructed 
villas here on a magnificent scale. We read of such 
as belonging to Pompey, to Clodius — who was 
killed by Milo close to liis owntilla — toBrutii.s and 
to Curio, (Cic. Or. in Pisoti. 31, pro Mil. 10, 
19, 20, Ep. ad Ait. vii. 5, ix. 15, je Orat. ii. 5.5; 
Pint. Pomp. 53.) Of tbesc the villa of Pompey, 
called according to the Latin idiom “ Alb.-imim 
Pompeii,” appears to have been tlie most ennNjjii.-nuiis, 
and is repeatedly alluded to by Cicero. It li-11 after 
tho death of Pompey into the hands of Delabella 
(Cic. Philipp, xiii. 5), but appears to have iiltiiiini(-ly 
passej into those of Augustus, and krcaiiu; a 
favourite iilace of resort both with him .and bis 
successors. (Suet. Ner. 25; Dion Cass. liii. .32, 
Inii. 24.) It was, however, to Dmuitian that it 
owed its chief aggrandi.senient; that eiitpror made 
it nob merely a jilace of retirement, but his habitual 
residence, where he transacted jmiiUc liu.sin('s.s, 
exhibited gladiatorial shows, and even summoned 
assemblies of the senate, (Suet. l>omiL 4. lit; 
Dion Ca.s.s. Ixvi. 9, Ixvii. 1; Juv. iv,: Orel!. 
fnscr. No. 3318.) Existing remains suffii-ienlly 
.attest the extent and iiiagniticence of the gardens 
and eifi-fices of all descriptions with which ho 
adorned it; and it is probably from his time that 
we may date the permanent establishment there of 
a detachment of Pr.aetoriaii guards, who had .a 
regular fortified camp, as at Rome. The proximity 
of tliis camp to the city naturitily g/ivo it much 
impirtivnce, and we find it repeatedly mentioned by 
succeeding writers down to the time of Con.'itantine. 
(Ael. Spart. Caramll. 2; Jul. Capit. jI/atcfiMta. 23 ; 
Herodian, viii. 5.) It is dmihtles.s on account of 
this fortified camp that we find the title of “ Arx 
Alb.ana” applied to the imiKirial residmiee of 
Doniitian. (Tac. Agric. 45; Jnv. Sat. iv. 146.) 

We hfive no distinct evidence as to the jierbxl 
when the town of Albannm first arose, but there 
can be little doubt that it must have tomui to grow 
up as soon as the place is'caine an imperial residencii 
and fiennancnt milit.-iry station. We first find it 
mentioned in ecclesiastic.al rcconls during the reign 
of Con.staiitiiie, and in the fifth (Mnitury if becaiiie 
the see of a bishop, which it has contimicd ever 
since. (Nibby, vol, i. p. 79.) I*rocopiu.s, in tiin 
.sixth ccntiiiy, mentions it as a city (vbXurpa), and 
one of the yilacea occupied by Belisiiriiis for tbe 
defence of Rome. (B. G. ii. 4.) It is now but 
a small town, though retaining the rank of a city, 
with about 5000 inhabitants, but is a favourite 
place of resort in summer with the mtxlern Roman 
nobles, as it was -with their predecessoi-s, on account 
' of the salubrity anil frusline-ss of the air. {iri'<!!)g 
' from its elevated situation, ,and the abimdance of 
i shade furnished by the neighbouring wixhIs. 

I There still remain exten.sivo ruins of Roman 
times; tho greater jiart of which unquestioinibly 
I belong to the viDa of Domitian, and im .'ijqnir- 
i tenances, including inagnificent Theniiap, an Aiii- 
I phitheatre, and various other remains. Some 
fi-agmente of reticulated masonry .are supyiosed, by 
Nibby, to have belonged to the villa of rornjicy, and 
the extensive terraces now included in the gardens 
of the Villa Barbcrini, between Albarto and Castd 
Gcmdolfo, though in their present state belonging 
ottdonbteclly to the imperial villa, may pr.ibaldy bu 
based npa tlie “ insanae subsl i-m ' iii.oc.-! " yf Dodins 
alluded to by Cicero. (Pro Mil. 20.) Besides 
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tlipse mins, great part of the walls and one of iis 
gates of the Praetorian camp may be observecl in 
the town of Albmio ; it was as usual of quadrilateral 
form, and the walls w'hieli surround it are built of 
rafussive blocks of ytejtenjno, some of them not less 
than 12 feet in length, and prasenting much re- 
seiriblancc to the more ancient fortifications of. 
numerous Italian cities, from which they difier, 
however, in their comparatively smaU thickness. 

Among the most interesting remains of an- 
tiquity still visible at Albano may be noticed 
three i-emarkable sepulchral monuments. One of 
these, about half a mile from Albano on the road 
to Rome, exceeding 30 feet in elevation, is com- 
monly, but erroneously, deemed the sepulchre of 
Clocliua: another, on the same road close to the 
gate of Albano, has a fai- beitei' claim to be 
regarded as that of Pompey, who was really buried, 
as we leam from Plutarch, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of his Alban villa. (Pint. Pomp. 80.) 
The third, situated near the opposite gate of the 
town on the road to Aricia, and vulgarly known as 
the Sepulchre of the Horatii and Cm-iatii, has been 
supiiosed by some modem antiquarians to be the 
tomb of Aruns, son of Porsena, who was killed in 
battle near Aricia. It is, however, probable that 
it is of much later date, and was constraeted in 
imitation of the Etruscan style towards tlie close 
of tlie Roman republic. (Nibby, 1. c. p. 93; Canina 
in Am, MV Inst Arch. vol. ix. p. 57.) For full 
details concerning the Roman remains at Albano, 
see Nibby, Mntorni di Roma, p. 88 — 97 ; Eiccy, 
Storia di Alba Longa, 4to. Rome, 1787 ; Piranesi, 
Anlichita di Albano, Roma, 1762. [E. H. B.] 

ALBA'NTS. [Albania.] 

ALBA'NUS LAGUS, now called the Logo di 
Albano, is a remarkable lake of Latium, situated 
immediately beneath the mountain of the same 
name (now Monie Cavo), about 14 rcules S. E. of 
Borne. It is of an oval form, about six miles in 
circumference, and has no natural outlet, being 
surrounded on idl sides bj steep or predpitons 
banks of volcanic tufo, which rise in many parts to 
a height of three or four hundred feet above the 
level of the lake. It undoubtedly formed, at a very 
early period, the crater of a volcano, but this must 
have ceased to exist long before the historical era. 
Though situated axipai'cntly at the foot of the Mens 
Albanus, it is at a considerable elevation above the 
plain of Latium, tlie level of its waters being 918 
feet above the sea; their depth is said to he very 
great. The most interesting cfrcumstance con- 
nected with this lalvc is the construction of the 
<‘elebrated eniLssaiy or tunnel to carry off its super- 
lluous watens, the formation of wHch is narrated 
IfoUi by Livy and Dionysius, while the work itself 
remains at the present day, to confirm the accuracy 
of llieir acconnis. According to the statement thus 
transmitted to us, this tunnel wjis a work of the 
Romans, nudertaken in the yem- 397 B. c., and was 
occasioned by an extrfiordiuary swelling of the lake, 
the waters of which ros(3 fiir above their accustomed 
height, so as even to oveifiow their, lofty banltB. 
Hie legend, which connected tljis podigy and the 
work itself with the siege of Veil, may be safely 
dismissed as mffustorical, but there seems no reason 
for rejeethig the dale thus tissigned to it. (Liv. v, 
15 — "iff; Dion. Hal. xii. 11 — 16, Fr. Mai; Oio. 
d« JMvin. i. 44.) Tliis remarkable work, vtiia-, 
at the present day, after the lapse of more ,th®h 
-2000 years, continues to serve tlie purpose for wMch 
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it was originally designed, is earned under the ridge 
that tens the western boundary of the lake neat 
Caatd Gandolfo, and which rises in this jiart to a 
height of 430 fret above the level of the water; 
its actual length is about 6QOO feet; it is 4 feet 
6 inches wide, and 6^ feet high at its entrance, but 
the height rapidly diminishes so as in some places 
not to exceed 2 feet, and it is, in consequence, 
impossible to penetrate further than about 130 
yards from the opening. The entrance fr-om the 
lake is through a flat archway, constmeted of lai-ge 
blocks of peperino, with a kind of court or quadii- 
lateral space enclosed by massive masonry, and a 
second ai’chway over the actual opening of the 
tunnel. But, notwithstanding tlie simple and solid 
style of their constniction, it may be doubted whe- 
ther these works aa-e coeval with tlie omissaiy itself. 
The opposite extremity of it is at a spot called 
h Mole, near Castel Savelli, about a nfile from 
Albano, where the waters that issue from it form a 
considerable steeam, now known as the Rivo Albano, 
which, after a course of about 15 miles, joins tlie 
Tiber near a spot called Da Vaka. Numerous 
openings or shafts from above (“ spiramina ”) were 
necessarily sunk during the process of construction, 
some of which remain open to tiiis day. The whole 
work is cut with the cliisel, and is computed to 
have required a period of not less than ten years for 
its completion : it is not however, as assorted by 
Niebulir, cut through “lava hard as iron,” but 
through the soft volcanic tufo of which all these 
hills are composed. (Gell, Topogr. of Rome, p. 22 
— 29 ; Nibby, Pmtorni di Roma, voL i. p. 98*—^ 
105; WestpM, RomischeKampagne, p.25;Abeken, 
Mittel-ItaUen, p. 178; Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 475, 
507.) Cicero 'justly remarks (de Dwin. li. 32) 
that such a work must have been intended not only 
to carry off the superfluous waters of the lake, but 
to irrigate the subjacent plain: a purpose which is 
still in great measure served by the Rim Albomo, 
The baxis of the lake seem to have been in ancient 
times, as they are now, in great part covered, with, 
wood, whence it is called by Livy (v. 15) “lacns 
in nemore Albano.” At a later period, when its 
western bank became covered with the villas of 
wealthy Romans, numerous edifices were erected on 
its immediate shores, among which the remains of 
two grottoes or “Nymphaea" are Conspicuous. 
One of tliese, immediately adjoining the entrance of 
the emissary, was probably connected with tire rilla 
of Domitian. Other vestiges of andent buildings 
are visible below the surface of the water, and this, 
circumstance has probably given rise to the tradition 
common both in ancient and modem times of the 
submersion of a previously existing ofry. (hi 
Hal. i. 71; Niebuhr, voL i. p. 200, witli note by 
the translators.) : [E. H. B.] 

ALBA'NUS MONS (rb ’KKSavlv 6po<!, Sf .1,.; 
i Monte Cam) was the name given to the highest 
and central summit of a rcmaib.tnlo coo;! of 
mountains in Latium, which tens one of the most 
important physical features of that country. The 
name’of Alban Hills, or ifonii --irb'm? (.iimnorfy 
applied in modem usage to the whole of this group, 

■ wM<^- rises fipm, the surrounding plain in an isolated 
;ma»8, .nearly 40 miles in circumference, and iS 
whdHy dutached from the mountains lhat rise above 
ifraeneste on the east, as well as from the Volsoifin 
motmtains' or Monti kp'ni m tlo’ s'-u'h. But 
: fhia.nlore extended use of the name a^peare to have- 
been unknown to the ancients, who spe.ik tnly ol‘ 
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the Mons Albatras in -the singular, as designating 
the highest pcalc. The whole mass is clearly of 
volcanic origin, and may be c-onceived as having 
once formed a vast crater, of which the lofty ridge 
now called Monte Ariano constituted the southern 
side, while the heights of Mt. Algidus, and those 
occupied by JSocca Priore and Tusculum continued 
the circle on the E. and NE. Towards the sea the 
original mountain wall of this crater has given way, 
and has been replaced by the lakes of Albano and 
Nm,i, themselves probably at one time sejiarate 
vents of volcanic eruption. Within this outer circle 
rises an inner height, of a somewhat conical fonn, 
the proper Mons Albanus, which presents a repeti- 
tion of the same foivnation, having its own smaller 
crater surrounded on three sides by steep mountain 
ridges, while the fourth (that turned towards Eomc) 
has no such harrier, and presents to view a green 
mountain plain, commonly known as the Campo di 
Amihale, from the belief — wholly unsupported by 
any ancient authority — ^that it was at one time 
occupied by the Carthaginian general. The highest 
of the surrounding summits, which rises to more 
than 3000 feet above the level of the sea, is the ! 
culmmating point of the whole group, and was | 
occupied in ancient times by the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris. (Gk,. pro Mil. Sit, Lucan, i. 198.) It 
is from hence that Virgil represents Juno as con- 
templating the contest between the Trojans and 
Latins (;Aen. xii. 134), and the magnificent pro- 
speot which it commands over the whole of the 
surrounding country renders it peculiarly fit for 
such a station, as well as the natural site for the 
central sanctuary of the Latin nation. For the same 
reason we find it occupied as a militaiy post on the 
alarm of the sudden advance of Hannibal upon 
Borne. (Liv. sxvi. 9.) 

There can be no doubt that the temple of Jupiter 
Latiaris* had become the religious centre and place 
of meeting of the Latins long before the dominion of 
Borne; and its connection with Alba renders it 
almost certain that it owed its selection for this 
purpose to the predominance of that city. Tar- 
qninius Superbus, who is represented by the Roman 
annalists as firat instituting this observance (Dion. 
Hal, iv. 49), probably did no more than assert 
for Borne that presiding authority which had pre- 
viously been enjoyed by Alba, The annual sacrifices 
on tile Alban Mount at tlie Feriae Latintie continued 
to be celebrated long after the dissolution of the 
Latin league, and the cessation of their national 
assemblies: even in the days of Cicero and Angus- 
tuB the decayed Munioipia of Latium still sent 
deputies to rec,eive their share of the victim immo- 
lated on thar common behalf, and presented with 
lirimitive simplieity their offerings of Iambs, milk, 
and dieese, ■ (Liv, v. 17, xxi, 63, xxxii. 1; Cic. 
pro Plano. 9, de Livin. i. 1 1 ; Dkm, Hal. iv. 49 ; 
Suet. Claud. 'i.') 

Another custom which was doubtless derived 
from a more ancient period, but retained by the 
Romans, was that of celebrating triumphs on the 
Alban Mount, a pmctice wlfieh was, however, re- 
sorted to by Roman generals only when they failed 
in obtaining tlie honours of a tegular triumph at 
Rome. The first petson wlin introduced this mode 
of evading tlie authority of the senate, was 0. P|tpi- 


* Concerning tiie fbrms, Latiaris aud LatiaHs, see 
Orell. Onomast. vol. ii. p, 336; Etnast. ad- Smt. 
Calig. 22. 
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rius Maso, who wiis consul in b, c. 231 : a more 
illustrious example was that of Marcellius, after the 
capture of Syracuse, b. o. 211. Only five histances 
in all are recorded of triumphs thus celebr.atecl. 
(Val. Mfix. Hi. 6. § 5; Liv. xxvi, 21, xxxiii. 23, 
xlii. 21; Fast. Capit.) 

The remains of the temple on the summit of tlie 
mountain were still extant till near the close of the 
last century, hut were destroyed in 1783, when tlu; 
church and conv'ont which now occupy the .site were 
rebuilt. Some of the massive blocks of -peperino 
which formed the substruction may be still seen 
(tliough removexi from their original site) in the 
walls of the convent and huiklings anuc.xetl to it. 
The magnificence of tlie marbles and otlier an iii- 
tectural decorations noticed by earlier antiiiuarians, 
as discovered here, show that the temple must liave 
been rebuilt or restored at a eompiiratively late 
period. (Piranesi, Antichita di Album; Xibbv, 
Piniomi di Roma, vol. i. pp. 112, 113.) But 
though the temple itself has disappeared, tint 
Roman road which led uji to it is .still prt'served, 
and, from the absence of all traffic, remains in a 
state of singular pierfeetion. The polygonal blocks 
of hard basaltic lava, of which the pavement is 
composed, are fitted together with the nicest ac- 
curacy, while the “ crepidines ” or curb-stones aro 
still preserved on each side, and altogether it pre- 
sents by far the most jierfect si'ecimen of an ancient 
Roman road in its original state. It is only 8 feet 
in breadth, and is carried with much skill up the 
steep acclivity of the mountain. This road may lie 
traced down to the chesnut woods below Rocca di 
Papa: it appears to have p.xssed by Palozztjlo, 
where we find a remarkable monument cut in the 
face of the rock, which has been eonji;ctured to Ite 
that of Cn, Cornelius Scipio, who died in u. c. 176. 
(Nibby, I c, pp. 75, 114, 115; Gell, Top. of Rome, 
P. 32.) 

Numerous prodigies are recorded by Roman 
writers as occurring on the Alban Moimt ; among 
' these the falling of sliowei^s of stones is frequently 
mentioned, a circumstance which bus btsu snpiKised 
by some writers to indicate that the voicanie energy 
of these inountsiin-s eontimied in liistorical times; 
but this suggestion is sufficiently dLsproved by lus- 
torical, as well as geological, considerations. (Dait- 
kniy on Volcanoes, p. 169, kkj, [B. H. B.) 

A'LBICl, a barbwe pmple, as Caesar <aiUs tismii 
(£. C. i. 34), who inhabited the mfmntainS akive 
Massilia QMa/rseille'). They were employed on 
btard their vessels by the Massilienses to tipjxvse 
Caesatis fleet, which was under the twmmanri of 
D. Bratus, smd they fought bravely iu tk' sea-fiirlit 
off Massilia, b. c. 49 (Caes. R C. i. .57). tlio 
name of this people in Strak) is 'AXSitis and ’AA- 
§loiKQi (p. 203); for it does not seem probtible th.at 
he means two peoples, and if he dm^s mean two 
tribes, they are both mountain fribw, and iu the 
same mountain tract. D’Anviile infers that a place 
called AMosc, which is about two Icaguort from 
Rica, in the department of Basses AIjks, retains the 
traces of the name of tliis peoide. ftl, L.l 

AL'BII, ALBA'NI MONTES (rd bpn, 
Strab. vii, p,314;Tb 'AhSarhr 8pos, Ptol, ii,U.§ 1), 
was an eastern spar of Mount Carvancas, ami the ter- 
mination of the Carnicor Julian Alpis on the wnfincs 
of Hlyricuin. The Albii Montus dip down to the 
banks of the Saave, and connect Mount (.arvaucjis 
Ivith Mount CcHus, inclosing Aemona, and forming 
the southern boundary of Faimonk. (W, B. D.] 
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ALBINOAUNDM. [Alcicm IsGAtratw.] 
ALUrXlA, a considerable rirer of Etruiia, still 
called the Albegna, rising in the mountains at the 
hack of iSaturiiiii, aaid flowing into the sea between 
the Portus Tciamonis and the remarkable promontory 
called Molls Argentmius. The name is found only 
in the Tabula; but the Alhinia or AmurtTA of the 
Maritime Itinerary (p. 500) is evidently the same 
river. . [E. H. B.] 

AJ.BINTEMELIUM. [Albium IsTEStEMUM.] 
A'LBION. [Bbitastnia.] 

ALBIS Q’AKSls or ‘'AASios ; die Elbe), one of the 
great rivers of Germany. It flows from SE, to 
KW., and empties itself in tlie Northern or Ger- 
man Ocean, having its sources we&v the Schneekoppe 
on the Bohemian side of the Ries&ngebir'ge. Tacitus 
(_Germ. 41) places its sources in the country of the 
Hennunduri, wliich is too far east, prhaps because 
he confounded the Elbe with the Eger; Ptolemy (ii. 
11) puts tliem too far from Gie Asciburgian moun- 
tains, Dion Cassius (Iv. 1) more coiTecdy repre- 
sents it as rising in the Vandal mmmtains. Strabo 
(p.290) describes its course as parallel, and as of equal 
length with that of the Ehine, both of which notions 
are erroneous. The Albis was the most easterly and 
noi-therly river reached by the Eomans in Gennany. 
They first reached its banks in b. c. 9, rmder Claudius 
Druhu.s, but did not cross it. (Liv. Epit. 140; Dion 
Cass. 1. c.) Domitius Ahonobarbus, b. c. 3, was the 
first who crossed the river (Tacit. Am. iv. 44), and 
two years later he came to the banks of the lower 
Albis, meeting the fleet which had sailed up the river 
from the sea. (Tacit. Z.c.; Veil. Pat. ii. 106; Dion 
Cass. Iv. 28.) After thattime the Eomans,notthiiil5;- 
ing it safe to keep their legions at so gi'eat a distance, 
and amid such ^val•like nations, never again proceeded 
as far a.s the Albis, so that Tacitus, in spaking of it, 
says : Jlumen inclutum et notum glim; mmo tantvm 
audifyir. [E.S.] 

A'LBIUM' INGAUKUM or AEBINGAUNUM 
('AKSlyyavnov, SfrAh., Ptol.: AlbengE), a city on 
the cto^ of Liguria, about 50 miles SW. of Genua, 
and the eaptal of die tribe of the Ingaimi. There 
can be no doubt ttiafc the full fonn.of the name, 
Albium Ingaunmn (given by Pliny, iiL 5i. s. 7, and 
Varro, de R. R. ui. 9. § 17), is tin- correct, or at 
Iciust the original one; Wt it seems to have been 
early abbreviated into Albingamium, which Ls found 
ill Strabo, Ptolemy, and the Itineraries, and is re- 
tained, with little alteration, in the modem name 
of Albenga. Strabo places it at 370 stadia from 
\'ada Siibbata (Fado), which is much beyond die 
truth: the Itin. Ant. ^ves the same distance at 20 
Jf. P,, which is rather less than the real amount. 
(Stnib. p. 202 ; Ptol, iiL 1. § 3 ; Itin. Ant. p. 
295; Itin. Marit. p. 502; Tab. Pout.) It ap- 
lo have been a municipal tomi of some im- 
jMirtance under the Eoman enipn-e, and was occupied 
by the troops of Otho during the civil wai* between 
them and the Vitellians. (Tae. ifisf. ii. 1 6.) At 
a later priod it is mentioned as the birthplace of 
the ciupror Prncnlus. (Vopisc. Procvl. 12.) The 
modern city of Albcnga contains only about 4000 ' 
inhabitants, but is an episcopal see, and the capital 
of a district Some inscriptions and ottier Eoman 
rcmnlns have lieen found here ; and a bridge, c^led 
the PoMe TMngo, is considered to be of Eoman con- 
Rtruction. The city is sitmited at the mouth (rf the 
river Ceuta, which h;i3 been erroneously supposed 
to he the hfERUBA of Pliny; that river, wM^ stSOi 
. retains its ancient name, flows into the sea at An- 
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dom, about 10 m. further S. Nearly opposite to 
Albenga is a litde island, called Galiaharia In- 
soiA, fr'om its abounding in fowls in a half-wild 
state ; it sfrll retains the name of Gallincvra. (Viirr. 
1. c.; Columell. viii. 2. § 2.) [E. H. B.] 

A'LBIUM INTEME'LIUM or ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM {^AKSiov ’ivrefjifXiov, Strab. ; 'AKSivre^iij- 
Aton, Ptol.; Vinimiglia), a city on die coast of 
Liguria, situated at tlie foot of the Maritime Alps, 
at the mouth of the river Eutuba. It was die 
capital of the tiibe of the Intemelii, and was distant 
16 Eoman miles from the Portus Monoeci (Monaco., 
Itin. Marit. p. 502), Strabo mentions it as a city 
of considerable size (p. 202), and we learn Irom 
Tacitus that it was of municipal rank. It was 
plundered by the troops of the emperor Otho, while 
resisting those of Vitcllius, on wfrich occasion the 
mother of Agricola lost her life. (Tao. Hist. ii. 13, 
Agr. 7.) According to Strabo (I. a.), the naane of 
Albium applied to this city, as well as the capital 
of tlie ingauni, was derived from thrir Alpine situ- 
ation, and is connected witii the Celtic word Alb or 
Alp. There is no doubt that in this ease also the 
full form is the older, but the contracted name 
Albintemelium is already found in 'facitus, as well 
as in the Itineraries ; in one of which, however, it is 
corrupted into Vintimilinm, from whence comes the 
modem name of Vintimiglia. It is still a consider- 
able town, with about 5000 inhabitants, and an 
episcopal see; but contains no antiquities, except a 
few Eoman inscriptions. 

It is situated at the mouth of the river Roja, the 
Euxuea of Pliny and Lucan, a torrent of a for- 
midable character, appropriately tamed by the latter 
author “ cavus,” from the deep bed between predja- 
tous banks which it has hoUowed out for itself near 
its mouth. (Pliu. 1. c. ; Lucan, ii. 422.) [E. H.B.j 

ALBUCELLA (’AASd/ceAa; Villa FasUa), & city 
of the Vaccaei in Eispania TaiTaconensis (Itin. Apt. ; 
Ptol.), probably the Arbocala (’ApSowciAp) which 
is mentioned by Polybius (iii. 14), Livy (xxi. 5), 
and Stephanas Byzantinus (s. u.), as tho chief 
city of the Vaccaei, the taking of wliicli, after an 
obstinate resistance, was one of Hannibal's first os-, 
ploits in Spain, b. o. 2 18. [P. S.] 

A'LBULA. 1. The ancient name of the Tiber. 
[Tebekis.] 

2. A small river of Picenum, mentioned only by 
Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who ajjpeai's to place it N. of 
the Traontus, but there is great difficnlty in as- 
signing its position with any certainty, and the text 
of Pliny is very corrupt; the old editions give An- 
BULATES for the name of tire river. [Picenusb] 

S. A smaB river or stream of sulphureous water 
near Tibur, flowing into the Anio. It rises in a 
pool or small lake about a mile on the loft of tlie 
modem road from Eomo to Tivoli, but which was 
situated on the actual line of the ancient Via Tibur- 
tina, at.a distance, of 16 M. P. from Floh e. (T.ab. 
Pent.; Vitruv. viiL 3. § 2.J Tin r.’-no f Album 
is applied to this streiin. by Vitii.iii.s M.irflal (]. 1.3. 
2), .and Statins (Silv. i. 3. 75), bu; .non- coim unly 
we find Gw source iustlf do^iriiari <1 by tlm na'uc 
of Albiflae Aquae (tA ’'AAt’ou.Aa {iSara. .Strab. p. 
208);, • The waters both ot ibi' khe and sueam arc 
strongly impngnated v.irb sulj.huT. and wore in gmat 
amQr.g the for llicLr meilioiual I'-o- 

p0i{lti«8; BO Gmt they.w Iroiiuently carrird lo Eome 

for the use of baili-, winb' ex'ensive T hemriie were 
erected ncai ihc kke iuvlf, the ruins of wludi 
are still visible, 'llnir corstriu lion is comnio.Jy 
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ascribed, but without authority, to Agrippa. The 
waters were not hot, liie most sulphureous sources, 
but cold, or at least cool, their actual temperature 
being about 80° of Fahrenheit; but so strong is the 
sulphureous vapour that exhales from their soifiice 
as to give them the appearance alluded to by Martial, 
of ‘ ‘ smoking.” ( CanarjUB sulpkureis A Ihula fumat 
ctquk, l. c.) The name was doubtless derived from 
the wliiteness of the water: the lake is now coiu- 
inoiily known as the Solfatara, (Plin, xxxi. 2. s. 6 ; i 
Strab. Z. C.; Pans. iv. S.'S. §10; Snet. 82, i 
Nur. 31; Vitruy. 1. c.) No allusion is found in j 
ancient authors to tlie property possessed by these j 
w^aters of incnisting all the vegetation on their banks 
with carbonate of lime, a process which goes on with 
such rapidity that great part of the Idee itself is | 
crusted over, and portions of the deposit thus formed, 
breaking off from time to time, give rise to little 
floating islands, analogous to those described by 
ancient writers in the Curilian Lake. For the same i 
reason the present channel of the atreun has re- ! 
qubud to be artificially excavated, through the mass 
of travei-tine which it had itself deposited (Nibby, , 
Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. pp. 4 — 6 ; Gell, Top. of \ 
llorm, pp. 40, 41.) 

It has been generally supposed tliat the Albunca 
of Horace and Virgil was identical with the AlbuJa, 
but there appear no sufficient grounds for this as- 
sumption: and it seems almost certain that tho 
‘‘domirsAlbuneae resonantis ” of the former(C'am. i. 
7. 12) was the temple of the Sibyl at Tibur itself, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the cascade 
[Tibur], while there are strong reasons for 
transfemng the grove and oracle of Faunus, and tho 
fountain of Albunea comiected with them (Virg. 
Aesi. vii. 82), to the neighbomhood of Ardea. 
[Abdea.] [E. H. B.] 

ALBUM PEOMONTOEIUMCPlimv. 19. s. 17), 
was the we.stern extremity of the mountain range 
Anti-Lib{iuas, a few miles south of ancient Tyre 
(Palai-Tyms). Between the Mediterranean Sea and 
toe base of the headland Album ran a narrow road, 
in places not more than six feet in breadth, cut out 
of the solid rock, and ascribed, at les:st by tradition, 
to Alexander the Great. This was tlm communi- 
cation between a small fort or castle called Alexan- 
droschene {Scandalmiri) and the Meditdminean. (It. 
Hieros. p. .584.) The Album Promontorium is tlio 
modem Cape Blanc, and was ene houris journey to 
the north of Ecclippa (^BsJiib or ZUi). [W. B. !>.] 
ALBURNUS FlObiS, a mountain of Lucania, 
ineiidoned in a well-known passage of Virgil ( Georg. 
iii. 146), from which we learn tliat it was in the 
nsighbourhood of the river Silams. Tho name of 
Monte is said by Italian topographers to be 

still retained by the lofty mountain group which 
rises to tlie S. of that river, between its two tribu- 
taries, the Tamgro and Galore. It ia more com- 
monly called the Mcmte di Poatiglione, from tho 
small town of that name on its northern deedivity, 
and according to Cluverius is still covered with 
forests of holm-oaks, and infested with gad-flies. 
(Cluver. Ital. p. 1254; Eonuinelli, vol. t p, 418; 
Zaimoni, Carta del Regno di NapoliA 
IVe find mention, in a fragment of Ludliaa, of a 
PoRxus ATmoitsDS, which appears to have been 
situated at the mouth of the river Sibarus, and pro- 
bably derived its name from the mountain. (Ludl. 
Fr. p. 11, ed- Gerlaeh; Probus, ad Virg, G. ig. 
146 ; Vib. Beq. p, 18, with Oberhn.) [E, EL B] 
ALOO'MENAE(’AA.«ottevaf; MlJt. ’ hkicop&el>s). 


ALEEIA. 

1. A town of tlie Denriopes on the Erigon, in Paeo- 
nia in Macedonia. (Strab. p. 327.) 

2. [Alaboomenajc, No. 2.] 

ALCYO'NIA (’AX;cuovia), a lake in Argolis, 
near the Lermean grove, through which Dionysos 
was said to liave descended to the lower world, in order 
to bring back Seinele from Hades. Pausanias says 
that its depth was unfa tliomable, and that Xor<j had led 
down several stadia of rope, loaded with leatl, with- 
out flncdiig a bottom. As Pausanias does not men- 
tion a lake Lenia, but only a district of this name, 
it is iirobable tliat the hike called Aleyonia by 
Pausanias is tlie same as the Lerna of otlier writers. 
(Pans. ii. 37. § 5, seq. ; Leake, Mona, vol, ii. 
p. 473.) 

ALCYO'NIUM MAEE. [CoiiixxHr.Kxrs Bi- 
Ntrs.] 

A'LEA (’AXeo: Fth, ’AAeus, ’AXedrTjs), a town 
of Arcadia, betwecu Orchomeims and Stymphahis, 
contained, in the time of Pausanias, temples of the 
Ephesian Artemis, of Athena Alea.aiul of Dionysus. 
It apj-wars to have been .situated in the territory 
either of Styinphalus or Orchomcnu.s. PaiLstmias 
(viii. 27. § 3) calls Alea a town of the Jlaemdiiins ; 
but we ought probably to read Asca in this piSMige, 
instead of Alea. The ruins of Alea have lieen tU.-;- 
covered by the Frencli Commission in the middle of 
the dark valley of Skotini, about a mfie to the NE, 

' of the village of Bngdti. Alea was never a town 
' of importance ; but some modern writers have, 
though inadvertently, placed at this town the cele- 
brated temple of Athena Alea, winch wa.s situated 
at Tegea, [Tegea.] (Paus. viii. 23. § 1 ; Bteph. 
B. s.v.‘, Boblaye, Recherches, 4c., p, 147; Leake, 
Fehponnesiaca, p. 383.) 

ALEI'SIUM. [Au-sh-eum.] 

ALE'EIA or ALA'LIA QA\a\ir}, Herod.; ’AA- 
AaAfa,. Steph. B. ; "AKspia, Ptul.; ’AAAaAiawr, 
Steph. B.), one of the chief cities of Corsica, situated 
on the E. coast of the island, near the mouth of tlie 
river Ehotanus (Tavtgnatio). It was originally a 
Greek colony, founded tibout n. c. 564, by the Pim- 
caeaus of Ionia. Twenty years later, when tlie 
parent city was captured by Ilarpagus, a large jwr- 
tion of its inhabitants re|iaired to their tvduiiy of 
Alalia, where they dwelt flir five years, but their 
piraticid conduct involved them in hostilities with 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians; and in a great 
sea-fight with tlie combined fltxsts of these two 
nations they suScretl such heavy loss, as induc'd 
them to abandon the island, and reptiir to the S. of 
Italy, W'here they ultimately established themselves 
at Veiia in Lucania. (Herod- i. 165 — 167 ; Steph. 
B.; Diod. v. 13, where KdAopis is evidently u cor- 
rupt reading for ’AAapta.) No further rneiitiou is 
found of tho Greek colony, but tho city ajijjear-H 
sq^ain, under the Roman fl>nn of the name, Atcri;), 
daring the first Punic w’ar, when it was caiitured 
by tlic Eoman fleet under L. Seipin, in n. c. 2.19, an 
event which led to tire submission of tire whole i-Iand, 
aad was deemed wmrthy to be expressly mentieuevi 
in his epitaph. (Zonar, viii. 11 > Elor, ii. 2; Oixil. 
Imor. no. 552.) It snteequently received a Jhamm 
colony under the dictator SulLa, and apiaiars to have 
retmacd its colonial rank, and continued to Iw- one 
of the chief cities of Corsica under tlie Eoman Em- 
pire. (Plin. iii. 6. s. 12; Mela, ii. 7; JHiai. v. 13; 
Seneca, C(m. adifelo. 8 ; Ptol. iii. 2. § 5; J'in. 
Alt p. 85.) 

Its mins are still visible ne-ar rir' sonili bank of 
tlje river Tavigmuto : they are now above half a 
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miJp from the coast, though it was in the BomaD. 
times a seaport. [E. H. B.] 

ALE 'SI A {Aim), a town of the Slandubii, who 
were neighbours of the Aedui. The name is some- 
times written jUexia (Floras, iii. 10, note, ed. Baker, 
and elsewhere). Tradition made it a very old town, 
for the stay w'as tlrat it was founded by Hercules 
oil his return from Iberia; and the Ceitao were said 
to venerate it as the hearth (eovla) and mother city 
of all Celtica (Biod. iv. 19). Strabo (p. 191) de- 
scrilie.? Alesia as situated on a lofty hffl, and sur- 
rounded by mountains and by two streams. This 
description may be taken from that of Caesar (JB. G, 
vii. 69), who adds that in front of the town there 
was a idain about three Eomau miles long. The 
site corresponds to that of Mont Auxois, close to 
which is a place now called SUt Heine dlAlise. The 
two streams are the Lozerain and the Lose, both 
tributaries of tho Tonne. In b. o, 52 the Galli 
made a last effort to throw off the Eoinan yoke, and 
after they had sustained several defeats, a large 
force under Vercingetorix shut themselves up in 
Alesia. After a vigorous resistance, the place was 
surrendered to Caesar, and Vercingetorix was made 
a prisoner {B, G. vii. 68 — 90). Caesar does not 
speak of the destruction of the place, but Florus 
says that it was burnt, a circumstance which is not 
inconsistent with its being aftei-wards restored, 
riiuy (xxxiv. 17. s. 48) speidrs of Alesia as noted for 
silver-plating articles of liamess for horses and beasts 
of burden. Traces of several Eoman roads tend 
towards this towm, which appears to have been finally 
ruined about the ninth century of our aera. [G. L.] 
ALE'SIAE {'AKeffiai), a village in Laconia, on 
tho raid from Therapne to Mt. Taygetus, is placed 
by Leake nearly in a line between the southern ex- 
tremity of Sparta and the site of Bryseae. ^f'Paus. 
iii. 20. § 2: Leake, Pelopomiesiaca, p. 164.) 

ALESIAEUM (’Meo-tatoj/), caUed ALETSIUM 
('AAefutov) by Homer, a town of Pisatis, situated 
upon the road leading aca-oss the mountains from Elis 
to Olympia. Its site is uncertain. (Strab. p, 341 ; 
Hom.’iZ. ii. 617; Steph. B. s.u. ’Axiicrtoy.) 
ALESroS MONS, [IMantiseu.] 

ALE'THBI {’AKiirtov PtoL iii. 1. § 76; Btk 
AJetinns, Plin. iii. 11. s. 16), a town of Calabria, 
mentioned, both by Pliny and Ptolemy, among the 
iiilaml cities wliich they assign to the Mentini. ■ Its 
site (erroneously placed by Cluver at Lecce) is 
clearly marked by the ancient church of Sla Maria 
fMla Lizzu (formerly an episcojail see) near the 
village of Fisciutti, .about 5 miles from GaMipoK, on 
!he ro.i(l to Otranto. Here many ancient remains 
have been dLscuvered, among which are numerous 
tombs, with inscriptions in the ilessapian dialect. 
(B'Auville, Anal. Geogr. de Vltalie, p. 233; Momm- 
sen, Ciiter-Itul. Dialekte, p. 57.) The name is 
corruptly written Baledum in the Taft. jPeat., which 
however correctly places it between Neretum {Nar~ 
do) and Uxeutum {Ugenlo), though the distances' 
given are in.-u'-curate. In Strabo, also, it is probable 
that wo should read with Kramer 'AKijria, for 2a- 
which he describes as a town in the interior 
of Calabria, a short distance from the sea. (Strab. 
p. 282; and Kramer, ad loc.) [E.II. B,] 

ALEXAKBEEIA, -I A or -EA ’AAe^oaSpeia; 
Eth. 'AM^avSpfSs, more rarely ’Akf^avSplrns, 
’‘AAe^avSpjrS-njs, ’AAeJaaSgtortis, 'AKe^avtpivos, 
^AKi^avSpirTt^, Alexa!idrinu.s ; fern. 'AXe^cwSplsi 
the tmxleni El-Skanderkh), the Hellenic caiutai ($■ 
Egypt) "wtui founded l)y Alexander the Great in p. g. 
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332. It stood in hi 31° N,; long. 47° E. (Arrian, 
ni. 1, p. 156; Q. Curt, iv, 8. '§ 2.) On his voyage 
from klemphis td^il^nobu's lie was struck by the 
Uiatural advautages 6f the littte town of Ehaeotis, 
on the norih-jg^tem i^ngle of the Lake Mareotis. 
The harbour 01 Ehaedtis, with the adjacent island 
. of Pharos, had been from very remote ages (Horn. 
Od. iv. 356) the resort of Greek and Phoenician 
sea-rovers, and in the former phice the Phaiuolis kept 
a permanent garrison, to prevent foreigners entering 
their dotninioDs by any other approach than the city 
of Nancratas and the ■Canobio branch of the Nile. 
At Kliacdtis Alexander determined to construct tlie 
future capital of his western conquests. His arohi- 
tect Beinocrates was histructed to survey the harbom-, 
and to draw out a phin of a military and commercial 
metropolis of the first mik. (Yitrav. ii,prooe??i.; 
Solin.c.32 ; Arom. Marc.xxii.40; YaLMax.i. 4-§ 1.) 

I The ground-plan was traced by Alexander himself; 
the building was conmnonced immediately, but tlie 
city was not completed until the reign of the second 
monarch of the Lagid line, Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
It continued to receive embellishment and extension 
from nearly every monarch of that dynasty. The plan 
of Beinocrates was carried out by another architect, 
named Cleomenes, of Naucratis. (Justin, xiii, 4. § 1.) 
Ancient writers (Strab. p. 791, seq.; Plut. Alex. 
26; Plin. r. 10. s. 11) compare tire general ibrm 
of Alexandreia to the cloak (clilamys) worn by the 
Macedonian cavalry. It was of an oblong figure, 
rounded at the SE. and SW. extremities. Its length 
fi-om E. to W. was nearly 4 miles; its breadth from 
S. to N. nearly a mile, and its ciroumference, ac- ■ 
cording to Pliny (1. c.) was about 15 miles. The 
interior was laid out in parallelograms,' the streets 
crossed one another at right angles, and were aE 
wide enough to admit of both wheel carriages and 
foot-passengers. Two grand tlioroughfares nearly 
bisected the dty. They ran in sti-aa^t lines to its 
foif principal gates, and each was a pletihnjmi'or 
about 200 feet wide. The longest, 40' Stadia in 
length, ran from tho Canohic gate to that of the 
Necropolis (E. — W.): the shorter, 7 — ■$ stadia in 
length, extended from the Gale of the Sun to the 
Gate of the Moon (S. — N.). On its northern side 
Alexandreia was bounded by the sea, sometimes de- 
nominated the Egyjitian Sea: on tho south by the 
Lake of Marea or Mareotis ; to tlie west wei-e tiie 
Ncicropolis and its numerous gardens; to the cast 
the Eleusinian road and the Great Hippodrome. The 
longue of land upon which Alexandria stood ivas 
singularly adapted to a eommerdai dty. The island 
of Pharos broke the force of the north wind, and of 
the occasional high floods of the Mediten-aneaii. 
Tho headland of LivLL.a sl.clt.'ro.l ils I’m'mi' to 
the east; HiC; Lake Mareotis was both a wet-dock 
and the general haven of the inland navigation of 
the Nile- vaBey) whether direct from Syeno, or by 
Hie royal; qanal: from Arsinoe on the Bed Sea, while 
various^ other canals connected the lake with the 
I Belfatic branches of the river. The springs of Itha- 
I cStis were few and brackish; but an aquSuct con- 
veyed the Nile water into the southern section of the 
city, and tanks, imuiy ol wl.uli um i.t’11 -n um-, al- 
tributed fresh water to both public and private edi- 
fices. (Hhrtins, B. ilex. c. 5.) 'Ihc kiL parily 
sandy, and pari'y ciLlc.ircou', iu.dmed aiai'-.gc 
anarly suwfiuous. 'I Im fug, vh rh perioilioally 
linger on the .Jiuils of Cyrer'c and Egypt were oi.=- 
; per»ed %: thr nufli w.nds nhlth, in tlic summer 
seasoD, vcluLiLc Hie Bdta: while the falubiiuub 
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merely advantages. Its hiu-bours were sufEciently 
capacious to admit of large fleets, and sufficiently 
contracted at their entrance to he defended by hoftiiis 
and chains. A number of small islands around the 
Pharos and the harbours were occupied with forts, 
and the approach from the north was furtiicr .se- 
cured by the difficulty of navigating among ihe 
limestone reefs and mud-hauics whicli front the de- 
bouchure of the Eile. 
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atmo-sphere for which Alexaudrda was celebrated 
was directly favoured by the Lake Mareotis, whose 
bed was anuoally filled from the Nile, and the 
miasma incident to lagoons scattered by the re- 
gular influx of its purifying floods. The inch'na- 
tioii of tlie streets from east to west concurred with 
these causes to render Alexandi-eia healthy; since it 
broke the force of the Etesian or northern breezes, 
and diffused an equable temperature over the city. 
Nor were its military less striking than its com- 


1. Acroloohias. 

2. Isjchias. 

3. Closed or Royal PoiL 

.4^ Antirhodos. 

: 5* Royal Dockyards. 

6. PoseideioE. 

7. City Dockyards and Quays. 

8. Gate of tlie Moon. 

9. Kibotus, Basin of Eunostus. 

10. Gi-eat Mole (Heptastadium). 

11. Etmostus, Haven of Happy Return. 

12. The Island Pharos. 

13- The Tower Pharos (Diamond-Rock), 

14. The Pirates’ Bay. 

15. Eegio Judaeormn. 

16. Th^m of tlie Museum. 

We shall first describe the harhonr-lme, and next 
the interior of tlie city. 

The harbour-line commenced from the east wifih 
the peninsolar strip Lochias, which terminated sea^ 
ward in a fort called Acro-Lochias, the modem 
PhaHllon. The mins of a pier on the eastern 
side of it mark an ancient landing-place, probably 
belonging to the Palace which, with its groves and 
gardens, occupied this Peninsiik, Like all the prin- 
cipal buildings of Alexandreia, it commanded a view 
of the bay and the Pharos. The Lochias formed, with 
the islet of Antirhodus, the Closed. or Royal Port, 
which was kept .exclusively fbr the idag’s gallies, 
and around the head of which were the Royal Dock- 
yards. West of the Closed Port was the Pesddeion 
or Temple of Neptmie, where embaarking and return- 
ing marinem registered their vows. The ncathem 
point of this temple was called the Timonmm, 
■uffilther the defeated tritffltnr M: Antonins retired 
after his flight from Actium m B. c. 31. (Pint. 


17. Stadium. 

18. Library and Jlusetim. 

19. Sotna. 

20. Dicasterium, 

21. Paninra. 

22. Serapeion. 

23. RhacotLs. 

24. Lake Mareotis. 

25. Canal to laike Mareotis. 

26. Aqueduct from the Nile. 

27. Necropolis. 

28. Hippodrome. 

29. Gate of the Sun. 

30. Arnpliitheatre. 

81. Emporium or Royal Exchange. 

82. Armoeum. 

Anion. 69.) Between Lochiae and ihe Great .Molf 
(Heptastadium) was the Greater Harbour, and on 
the weBtem side of the Mole was the Hisven of 
Happy Retam (etfr^ooTov), connected In* the ba-^in 
(KiStaros, chest) with the canal that Id, by one arm, 
to the Lake Mareotis, and by the o( bw to the Canobic 
arm of the Nile. The haven of “ Happy Return 
fronted the quarter of tlie city called Rhaedtis. It 
was less difficult of access tlran the Gnjater llnr- 
bour, as the reefs and slioaLs lie princi|mlly Nli, of 
the Pharos. Its modern name is the (5m Pert. 
From tlie Poseideton to the Mole the slmre w-as 
lined with dockyards and warehouses, upon whose 
broad granite quays ships discharged their lading 
without the intemntion of boats. On the w-fMenj 
horn of the Ennoatus were public granaries. 

Fronting the city, and shrltering both its har- 
honrs, lay the long narrow island of I'liwo.*. It was 
a dazzling vkite calcareous rock, about a mi!o from 
Alexandreia, and, according to Strabo, 150 stadia 
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from the Canobie mouth of the Nile. At its eastern 
point stood the far-famed lighthouse, the work of So- 
strates of Cnidus, and, nearer the Heptastadxtim,was 
a temple of Phtali or Hephaestus. The Pharos was 
begun bj Ptolemy Sotcr, but completed by his suc- 
cessor, and dedicated by him to “the gods So- 
teres,” or Soter and Berenice, his parents. (Strab. p. 
792.) It consisted of several stories, and is said to 
have been four hundred feet in height. The old 
light-house of Alcxandrda still occupies the site of 
its ancient predecessor. A deep bay on the nortliem 
side of tlie island was called the “ Pirates’ Haven,” 
from its hadng been an early place of refuge for 
Carian and Samian mariners. The islets which 
stud the northern coast of Pharos became, in the 
4th and 5th centuries A. i)., the resort of Christian 
anchorites. The island is said by Strabo to have 
been nearly desolated by Julius Cae.sar when he vas 
besieged by the Alexandrians in b. c. 46. (Hirt. 
B. Alex. 17.) 

The Pharos was connected with the mainland by 
an artificial mound or causeway, called, from its 
length (7 stadia, 4270 English feet, or | of a mile), 
the Heptastadium. There were two breaks in the 
Mole to let the water flow through, and prevent the 
accumulation of silth; over these passages bridges 
were laid, which could be raised up at need. The 
temple of Hephaestus on Pharos stood at one ex- 
tremity of the Mole, and the Gate of the Moon on 
the mainland at .the other. The form of the Hepta- 
stadium can no longer be distinguished, since modem 
Alexandreia is principally erected upon it, and upon 
the earth which has acenmulated about its piers. It 
probably lay in a direct line between fort Caffarelli 
and the island. 

Interior of the City. Alexandreia was divided 
into three regions. (1) The Eegio Judaeonim. ( 2 ) 
The Bmeheium or Pymeheiurn, the Eoyal or Greek 
Quarter. (3) The Ehaedtis or EOT^tian Quarter. 
This division corresponded to the three original con- 
stitueints of the Alexandrian population (vpla yerri, 
Polyb. xxxiv. 14'; Strab, p. 797, seq.) After 
B. c. 31 the Homans added a fouith element, but 
this was principally miEtary and financial (the garri- 
son, the government, and its ofBcial staff, and tlie 
negotiatores), and confined to the Region Bmeheium. 

1 . Megio Judaeonim, or Jews’ (garter, occupied 
the NE. angle of the city, and was encompassed by 
the .se.T,, the city walls, and the Bruclieiuim Like 
the Jewry of nicdcrn European cities, it had walls 
and gates of its own, which were at times highly 
necesssiry for its se.curity, since between the Alexan- 
flri.an Greeks and Jews frequent hostilities raged, 
intlanif*d both by plitieal jealousy and religious 
hatnid. The Jews were governed by their own 
Ellnuu-ch, or Arabarches (.Toseph, Antig. xiv, 7. § 2, 
10. § 1, xviii. C. § 3, xix. 5. § 2 , B.J. ii. 18. § 7), 
by a fcanhedrim or senate, and their own national 
laws. Augustus Caesar, in B. a. 31, granted to the 
Ale-xamh-hm Jews equal privileges with their Greek 
fellow eltiy-ens, and ivcorded his gi-ant by a pnbEc 
inscription. (Id. Anikf xii. 3, c. Apion. 2.) Philo 
Judaeus {J^gat. in Caiuni) gives a full account of 
the imnmuilie.s of the Regio Judaeorain. They 
werre frwjueutly coniinxied or annulled by succes- 
sive Roman emperors. (Sharjjc, JlisL of Bgypt, 
p. 347, seq. 2nd edit.) 

2. Brttekeium, or Pyrucimum (Bpdx«o!/, IIvpo- 
etov, SjJraaaius, ad Sparfian, Hadrian,, c. 20), the 
oyal w Greek Quarter, was botuidcd to the S. aqd. 

the city walls, Nh by the Greater Hwrbour, 
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and W. by the region Ehacotis and the main street 
which connected the Gate of ttie Sun with that of 
the Moon and the Heptastadium. It was also sur- 
rounded by its ovm w'alls, and wms the quarter in 
which Caesar defended himself against the Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius, i?. A?ea:, 1 .) The Bruchoium 
was bisected by the High Street, which ran from the 
Canobic Gate to the Necroplis, and was supplied 
with water from tlie Nile by a tunnel or aqueduct, 
which entered the city qn the south, and passed a 
little to the west of the Gymnasimn. This was the 
quarter of the Alexandrians proper, or Hellenic citi- 
zens, the Royal Residence, and the distinct in which 
were contained the most conspicuous of the public 
buildings. It was so mucli adorned and extended 
by the later Ptolemies that it eventually occupied 
one-fiftli of the entire city. (Plin. v. 10. s. 11.) ” It 
contained the foUowing remarkable edifices : On the 
Lochias, the Palace of the Ptolemies, with tlie smaller 
palaces appropriated to their children and the adja.- 
cent gardens and groves. The far-famed Library 
and Museum, with its Theatre for lectees and 
public assemblie.s, connected with one another and 
with the places by long colonnades of the most 
costly marble from the Egyptian quanies, and 
adorned with obeEsks and sphinxes taken from the 
Pharaonic cities. The Library contained, according 
to one account, 700,000 volumes, according to 
another 400,000 (Joseph, Antig. xii. 2 ; Athen, i, 
p. 3) ; part, however, of tMs imiivaUed coneotion was 
lodged in the temple of Serapis, in the quarter Rha- 
c 6 tis. Here were deposited the 200j000 volumes 
collected by the kings of Pergamus, and presented ■ 
by M. Antonins to Cleopatra. The libra .17 of the 
Museum was destroyed during the blockade of JuEus 
Caesar in tlie Bmeheium ; that of the Serapeion 
was frequently injured by the civE broils of Alex- 
Adreia', and especially when that temple was de- 
stroyed by the Ghristiam fanatics in the 4th. century 
A. D. It was finally destroyed by the orders of tlie 
klialif Omar, A. n. 640. The coEection was begnq, , 
by Ptolemy Soter, augmented by his successors,)— , 
for the worst of the Lagidae were patrons of Etea- 
tui'e, — and respected, if not increased, by the Cae-, 
sars, who, like their predecessors, appoiated'aud saja^ 
ried the librarians and tlie professors of the Musc’ — 
The Macedonian kings replenished the shelves of 
Library zealously but unscmpnlously, snreo they 
an embai'go on all bodks, whether 1 
property, wliich were brought to . " 
the origiuals, and gave copies of 
owners. In this way Ptolemy Euergetes (b. < 
i — 221 ) is said to havegof possession of aiit 
copies of the works ' of AesAylusf Sophoclesjf :aiid 
Euripides, and to have returned transcripts of them to 
the Athenians, witli an accompanying compensation 
of fifteen talents. The Mnsehm succeeded the once 
renowned coEege of Heliopolis as the Hnivei^sity of 
Egypt.,) It contained a great hall or banqueting 
room (phos peyas), where the professors 
common; an exterior peristyk, or corridor 
roi), for exercise and ambulatory lectures; 
where public disputatious and 
were brid; chambers for the 
posseted a botanical gard'" 
delphns enriched with troq 
Apollon, vi. 24), arxl a 1 
664), It was divided into 
poetry, mathematics, ast 
enrolled among its pi-nft 
names of EucEd. L'lc.-ibi 
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Aiistoplian.es and Aristarclnis, the critics and gratn- 
mtuians, the two Heros, Ammonius Saccas, ,Po- 
Icmo, Clemens, Origen, Athanasius, Thecm and his 
celebrated daughter Hypatia, witii many others. 
Amid the turbuieiit factions and frequent calamities 
of Alcxantbxia, the Museum mEiintaiued its reputa- 
tion, until the Saracen invasion in A. ». 640. The 
emperors, like their predecessors the Ptolemies, kept 
in their own hands the nomiiuition of the President 
of the Museum, who was considered one of the four 
chief magistrates of the city. For the Alexandrian 
Library and Museum the following works may be con- 
sulted; — Strab. pp. 609, 791, seq. ; Vitniv. vii. 
prooem.- Joseph. Antiq. xii. 2, c. Apion. ii. 7; 
Clem. A\gx. Strom, i. 22 ; Cyrill. Hieros. Catechet. 
iv. .34; Epiphan. Mens, et Fond. c. 9; Augustin, 
Civ. JD. xviii. 42; Lipsins, de Bihlioth. § ii.; Bo- 
nEimy, Mem. de VAcad. des Inscr. ix. 10; Matter, 
FEeok d' Alexandrie, vol. i. p. 47; Fabric. JJiW. 
Graec. vol. iii. p. 500. 

In the Bnicheium also stood the Caes.ariiun, or 
Temple of the Caesars, where divine honours wore 
paid to the emperors, deceased or living. It.s site i.s 
still marked by tire two granite obelisks cjilled “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needles,” near which is a tower perhaps not 
inappropriately named the “ Tower of the Romans.” 
Proceeding westivard, we come to the public gra- 
naries (Caesar, B. Civ. iii. 112) and the Mausoleum 
of the Ptolemies, which, from its containing the body 
of Alexander the Great, wa.s denominated Sonia 
(5«m« 3 or Strab. p. 794). The remains of 
the Macedonian hero were originally inclosed in a 
coffin of gold, which, about b. c. 118, was stolen by 
Ptolemy Soter II., and replaced by one of glass, in 
which the corpse was -tiewed by Augustus in b. c. 
30. (Sneton. Oflto. 18.) A building to which 
tradition assigns the name of the “ Tomb of Alex- 
ander ” is fornid among the ruins of the old city, but 
its site does not correspond wdth that of the Soma. 
It is much reverenced by the Moslems. In fonn it 
resembles an ordinary sheikh’s tomb, and it stands to 
the west of the road leading from the Frank Quarter 
to the Pompey’s-Pillar Gate. In the Soma were also 
deposited the remains of M. Antonins, the only alien 
admitted into the Mausoleum (ITut. Ant. 82). In 
tlus quarter also were the High Court of Justice (^D%- \ 
casterium'), in which, under the Ptolemies, the senate : 
assembled and discharged sucli magisterial duties as j 
a nearly despotic government allowed to them, and ■ 
where aftenvards the Roman Juridictis held his ' 
courL A stadium, a gyimuxsimn, a palestra, and an ' 
ampMtheatrc, provided exercise iind amusement for 
the spectacle-loving Alcxjuidrians, The Arsinoeum, 
on the western side of the Brueheium, was a monu- 
ment raised by Ptolemy Philadelphus to the memory 
of his fevourito sister Atsinoe; and the Panium wa-s 
a stone mound, or cone, with a spiral a.scent on the 
outside, from whose summit was visible every quarter 
of the city. The purpose of tliis structure is, how- 
ever, not ascertained. The edifices of the Bruclieium 
had been so arranged by Deinocrates as to command 
a prosj^iect of tlie Great Harbour and the Pliaros. 
In its centre was a spacious sqttare, surrounded by 
cloisters and flanked to tiro north by the quays — 
the Emporium, or Alexandrian Exelmge. Hither, 
for nearly dght centuries, every mtion of the ci^~ 
ized 'world sent its representatives. Alexandria- had 
inherited the commerce of both Tyre and Gardlragc, 
and collected in this area the traffic and speculation 
of three continents. The Romana ndp iitl e d Alex- 
andrek to be tire second c:ty of tlie woidd; but the 
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quays of the Tiber presented no such spectacle a.s 
Emporium. In the seventh ceiitmy, when the 
Arabs entered Aloxandreiti, the Bruchdurn was iii 
rains and almost deserted. 

3. The likacutis, or Eiji/ptkm Quarter, occupied 
the site of the ancient EliacOt is. It.s prineip.'il builJ- 
; ings were granaries along the western arm of the 
cibotius or Imin, a stadium, and the Temple of tii;- 
rapis. The Serapeion was erected by the first or 
second of the Ptolemies. The image of the god, 
which was of wood, was according to Gleiiieiis (Sie- 
mens Alex. Protrept. c. 4. § 48), inclo.scJ or plated 
over witli layers of every kind of metal and ])reei()us 
stones : it seems also, either from the smoke ot in- 
cense or fromvaniish, to have been of a black colour. 
Its origin mid import are doubtful. Serapis is .‘:on)f«- 
times defined to be Osiri-Apis; and somctimi's the 
Sinopite Zeus, wiiicii iiifiy imply either that he 
I was brought from the hill Sinopcioii near Mcmjilii.s, 
I or from Sinope in I'ontim, wlicncc Ptolemy Sntcr 
j or Philiulelphus is .«aid to have imixirted it to 
1 adorn his new cajiital. 'That the idol was a psin- 
; theistic emblem may be inferred, both from the ma- 
j tcrials of wliicli it \\a.s comjioscd, and from its being 
sulopted by a dynasty of sovereigns who souglit to 
blend in one mass the creeds of Hellas and Egypt. 
The Serajieion was destroyed in a. i>. 390 by TJieo- 
philiis, patriarch of Alexandreia, in ohedicuce to thn 
rescript of the emperor Theodosius, which abolished 
paganism (Codex 'Tftendus. xvi. 1, 2).”' TheCiqi- 
tic population of this (piartcr were not projierly Alex- 
andrian citizens, but enjoyed n fra«ehi.st; inferior 
to tliat of the Greeks. (Plin, Bpist. x. 5. 22, 23; 
Joseph, c, Apion. e. 2. § 6.) The Alexandreia wliicli 
the Arabs be.siegcd was nearly identica! with the 
Rhacotis. It had suffered inuny calamities both 
! from civil feud and from foreign war. Its Sorapidon 
was twice consumed by fire, once in the reign of 
Marcus Auralius, and again in that of Gommfsius. 
But this district survived both the lieym Jmlaearum 
and the Bruchemm, 

Of the remarkable beauty of Alexandreia (p KaK)j 
'AXe^dvdpeia, Atlien. i. p. 3), we have tli<; testi- 
mony of nuinerou-s writers who saw it in its prime. 
Ammianns (xxii. 16) calls it vertex omnium civi- 
tatum;” Strabo (xvii. ji. 832) describes it as p-iy ar- 
ray ipiropeiav rrjs olxoo/revjjv ; llKiocrilus (Idt/U. 
xvii,), Philo (ad Place. Ii. p. .541), Eustathius (ll. 
B.), Gregory of Nyssa ( Fit. Gregor, 7'hammi'urg.), 
and many others, write in the same strain, (Oianp, 
Diodor, x\Ti. 52; Pausan. viii, ;J3.) Perhaps, how- 
ever, one of the most striking descriptions of its 
efect upon a stranger is tlmt of Achilies Tat ins in 
his romance of Clcitophon and Leucippe (v, 1 ). Its 
dilapidation waji not the effect of time, but of tin; 
hand of man. Its dry atmosphere preserved, for cen- 
turies after their crectum, the Hharjj outline and gay 
colours of its buildings; and when in a. j>. I2U the 
emperor Hadrian surveyed Alexandrek, im beheld 
ahnost the virgin city of tlie Ptolemies. (Sparfiau. 


* The following references will .aid the reader in 
forming Ids own opinion Te.sjx‘cting the much am- 
troverted question of the origin and meaning of 
Serapis: — Tac, IIlsL iv. 84; Macttib. Sat, i. 29; 
Vopiseus, Saimrm.n. 8 ; Amiu. Mure. sx. 16; Pint. 
Is, et Osir. cc. 27, 28; Lactant fnsL i, 2i ; Cbm. 
^ex. Cohort, ad Gent. 4. § 31, Strom. L 1; Au- 
gust Civ. I), xviii. 5 ; Mem. de rjcacL des I'mer. 
'yaL:|C..p, 500; Gibbon, D. and P, xxviii, p, 113. 
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Hadrian, c. 12.) It suffered much from the intestine 
feuds of the Jews and Greeks, and the Brucheivun 
was nearly rebuilt hy the emperor GallienuSj A,. i>,.. 
260 — 8. But the zeal of its Ghristian population 
was more destructive; and the Saracens only com- 
pleted their previous work of demolition. 

_ Population of Alexandreia. Diodorus Siculus, who 
visited Alexandreia about b. c. 58, estimates (xvii. 
52) its free citizens at 300,000, to which sum at least 
an equal number must be added for slaves and casual 
residents. Besides Jew’S, Greeks, and Egyptians, 
the population consisted, according to Dion Chry- 
sostom, who saw the city in A. D. 69 (^Orat. xxsiL), 
of “Italians, tSyrkns, Libyans, Oilieians, Aethiopians, 
Arabians, Buctrians, Persians, Scythians, and In- 
dians and Polybius (xxxix. 14) and Strabo 
(p. 797) confirm his statement. Ancient writers 
generally give the Alexandrians an ill name, as 
a double-tongued (Hirtius, B. Alex. 24), factious 
(Trebell. Poll. Trirj. Tyran. c. 22), irancible (Phil, 
ndv. Place, ii. p. 519), blood-thirsty, yet cowardly 
set (Dion Cass. i. p. 621). Athenaeus speaks of 
them as a jovial, boi.sterous race (x. p. 420), and 
mentions their passion for music and the nmnber and 
estrange appellations of their musical instruments 
(id. iv. 176, xiv. p. 654). Dion Chrysostom (Orat. 
xxxii.) upbraids them with their levity, tlieir insane 
love of spectacles, horse races, gambling, and dissi- 
pation. They were, however, singularly industrious. 
Besides their export trade, the city was full of manu- 
factories of paper, linen, glass, and muslin (Vopisc. 
Saturn. 8). Even the lame and blind had their 
occupations. P’or their rulers, Greek or Roman, they 
invented nicknames. The better Ptolemies and Cae- 
sars smiled at these affronts, while Physcon and 
Caracalla rej'aid them by a general massacre. For 
more particular infonnation respecting Alexandreia 
we refer to Matter, VEcole EAlexartdrie, 2 vols. ; 
the article “ Alexandriniache Schuh ” in Pauly’s 
Real Eiwyclopaedie ; and tu Mr. Sharpe’s Jliatory 
of E(fyp% 2nd ed. 

Tlie Government of Alexandreia. Under the 
Ptolemies the Alexandrians possessed at least the 
semblance of a constitution. Its Greek inhabitants 
enjoyed the privileges of bearing aims, of meeting in 
the Gymnasium to discuss their general interests, 
and to petition for redress of grievances; and they 
were addressed in royal proclamations as “ Mon of 
Macedou.” But they had no political constitution 
able to resist the grasp of despotism; and, after the 
reigns of the first three kings of the Lagid house, 
were deprived of even the shadow of freedom. To 
this end the dirision of the city into three nations 
directly contributed; for the Greeks were ever reatly 
to lake up arms against the Jews, and the Egyp- 
tians feared and contemned them both. A conrm- 
hiurn, indeed, existed between the latter and the 
Greeks. (Letroimo, Inscr. i. p. 99.) Of the govern- 
ment of the Jews by an Ethnarch and a Sanliedrim 
we have already spiken : how the quarter Rhaedtis 
was administered we do not know; it was probably 
under a priesthood of its own : but we find in in- 
scriptions and in other scattered notices that the 
Greek popubition was divided into tribes (tpvAaf), 
and into wards (Srfpoi). The tribes were nine in 
number ('A\Sats, ’ApuxSAs, Arjtaretpis, Atouvtria^ 
Euvefs, Oecrrli, Boavrls, NLapaivis, Sra^vAfr)* 
(M'eineke, Analecta Alexandrina, p.346, soq. Berl. 
1843.) There was, indeed, some variation in ih» 
appellations of the tribes, since Apolloiiius of Rhodes, 
the author of the ArgamvMca, belonged to a tribe . 
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called ILroAepaU. (Vit. Apoll. Rhod. ed. Bnmk.) 
The senate was elected from the principal members 
of the wards (A-tjudrai). Its functions were chiefly 
judicial. In inscriptions we meet with the titles 
yvppacriApxv^j SiKaioBdrija, {ivopP7ipar6ypacl)ds, 
&pxi^iKd(rr7]a, aryopdvopoa, &c. (Lctronne, liecueil 
dee Inscr. Gr. et Lat. de VEgijpte, vol. i. 1 842, 
Paris; id. Reclierchcs pour servir a I’JIiatoire da 
VEgypte, &c. Paris, 1823 — 8.) From tho reign 
eff Augustus, B. c, 31, to that of Septimius Seve- 
i*us, A. u, 194, the fimctions of the senate were 
suspended, and their place supplied by llie Roman 
Juridiem, or Cliief Justice, whose authority was 
inferior only to that of ilia Praefectm Augustalia. 
(Winkler, de Jurid, Alex. Lips. 1827 — 8.) Tho 
latter emperor restored the hulentarvm." 

(Spartian. (Seaew, c. 17.) 

The Roman government of Alexandreia was alto- 
gether peculiar. The country was assigned neithci’ 
to the senatorian nor the imperial provinces, but 
was rnmle dependent on the Caesar alone. For 
this reguhitiou there were v.alid reasons. The Nile- • 
valley was not easy of access; might be easily de- 
fended by an ambitious prefect; was opuleut and 
populous; aud was one of the principal granaries of 
Rome. Hence Augustus interdicted the senatorian 
order, and even the more rillustrious equites (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 59) frem risiting Egypt without special 
licence. The prefect he selected, and Ms successors 
observed the rule, either from his personal adherents, 
or from equites who looked to him alone for. pro- 
motion. Under tho prefect, but nominated by the 
emperor, was the Juridicus (dpx‘5{/fd(rTi3s), who 
presided over a numerous staff' of inferior magis- 
trates, and whose decisions could be mmulled by the ' 
prefect, or perhaps the emperor alone. The Caesar 
appointed also the keeper of the public records 
(^{mopP7ipaT6ypoi,<j>os'), tire chief of the police (vuk~ 
repivhs arparriyds), the Interjireter of Egjprtian 
law (i^nypT^js irarpiuv vopeav'), the praefectns an- 
nonae or warden of the markets (iiripeXpr^s tBv 
Tji iroAei xpjjo-fgwv), and the President of the Mu- 
seum. All those officers, as Caesarian nominees, 
wore a scarlet-bordered robe. (Strab. p.797, seq.) In 
other respects the domination of Eoteq W'as raghly 
conducive to the welfare of Alexandreia. Trade, 
which had declined under the later Ptolemies, 
rerived and attained a prosperity hitherto unex- 
ampled : tlie army, instead of being a horde of lawless 
and oppressive mercenaries, was restrained under 
strict discipline: the privilege? and national customs 
of tho tlune constitueiita of its pqmlation were re- 
spected: tire luxury of Rome gave new rigour Lo 
commerce with the East; the corn-supply to Italy 
promoted the cultivation of the Delta and the busi- 
ness of the Emporium; and the frequent inscription 
of the imperial names upon the teraiJes atte.sted that 
Alexandreia at least had benefited by exchanging 
the Ptolemies for the Caesars. 

' The Miatory of Alexandreia may he divided 
into three periods. (1) The Hellenic. _ (2) The 
Roman. (3) The Christian. The details of flic 
fest of tSiese may be read in the History uf IIh' Pto- 
lemies (McUonary of Biography, pp- 599). 
Here it will suffice to remark, that the city q)voh- 
lered imder the wLsdom of Soter and tlic genius of 
Philadelphus ; lost somewhat of its Ihdlfinc cha- 
racter under Euevgetes, .and began to declme inuler 
Philopator, who was a mere Eastern dospot, sur- 
rounded, and governed by woiueii, c-unuehs, and la- 
V0;iuitea* From duwnwunls evils 
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were aggravated. The army was disorganised; trade 
and agricidtui-e dediued; the Alexandrian people 
grew more servile and vicions : even the Museum 
exhibited symptoms of decrepitude. Its professors 
continued, indeed, to cultivate science and criticism, 
but invention and taste had expired. It deixiiided 
upon Rome whether AJexandreia should become 
tributary to Antioch, or receive a proconsul from the 
senate. The wars of Rome with Garthagc, Mawdon, 
and Syria alone deferred the deposition of the La^ 
gidae. The influence of Rome in the Ptolemaic 
kingdom conunenced properly in B. c. 204, when 
the guardians of Epiphanes placed their infant ward 
under the protection of the senate, as his only refuge 
against the designs of the MucedouLiin and Syrian 
monarclis. (Justin, xxx. 2.) M. Aemilius Lepidus 
wa.s appointed guardian to the young Ptolemy, and 
the legend “ Tutor Regts" upon the Aemilian coins 
commemorates this trust. (Eckhel, vol. v. p. 123.) 
In B. c. 163 the Romans adjudicated between the i 
brothers Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes. The \ 
latter received Gyrene; the former retained Alex- ] 
andreia and Egypt. In e, c. 145, Seipio Africiiuus 
the younger was appointed to settle the di.stractions 
which ensued upon the mmxler of Eupator. (Justin, 
xxxviii. 8; Oio. Acad. Q, iv, 2, Off. iii. 2; Diod. 
Legat. 32; Gell. JV. A. xviii. 9.) An inscription, 
of about this date, recorded at Delos the existence of 
amity between AJexandreia and Rome. (Letronne, 
/jwor. vol.i. p.l02.) In B. 0.97, Ptolemy Apion de- 
vised by will the province of Gyrene to the Roman .se- 
nate (Liv. Ixx. Epit,), and his example was followed, 
in B. o. 80, by Ptolemy Alexander, who bequeathed 
to them Alexandreia and his kingdom. The bequest, 

• however, was not immediately enforced, as tlte re- i 
public was occupied with civil convulsions at home. 
Twenty years later Ptolemy Aulctes mortgaged his 
revenues to a wealthy Roman senator, Rabirius Pos- 
tumus (Cic. Fragm. xvii. Orelii, p. 458), and in 
B.‘ o. 55 Alexamheia was drawn into the immediate i 
vortex of the Roman revolution, and from this period, 
until its submission to Augustus in b. c. 30, it fol- 
lowed the fortunes alternately of Pompey, Gabinius, 
Caesar, Cassius the liberator, and M. Antonius. 

The wealtli of Alexandreia in the last century B. c. 
may be inferced from the fact, that, in 63, 6250 
talents, or a million sterling, were paid to the trea- 
sury as port dues alone. (Diod. xrii. 52; Strab. 
p. 832.) Under the emperors, the history of Alex- 
andreia exliibits little variety. It was, upon the 
whole, leniently governed, for it was the interest of 
the Caesars to be generally popular in a city which 
commanded one of the granaries of Rome. Augustus, 
indeed, marked his displeasure at the support given 
to M. Antonius, by building Nicoplis about three 
miles to the east of the Cauobic gate as its rival, and 
by depriving the Greeks of Alexandreia of the only 
political distinction which tire Ptolemies liad left tlrem 
— the judicial faoctions of the senate. The city, 
however, shared in the general prosprity of Egypt 
under Roman rule. The portion of its ppulation 
that came most frequently m collision with the 
executive was that of the Jewish Quarter. Some- 
times emperors, like Caligula, demanded that the 
imperial efSgies or mrlit^ standards should be- 
set up in their temple, at others ttie Greeks ridi- 
cnled or outraged the Hebrew ceremonies. Both 
these causes were attended with sanguinary jssnlts, 
and even with general pUlage and huming of the 
city. Alexandreia was favoured by Claudius, who 
added a wmig to the Museum; w'as threatened with , 
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a visit from Nero, who coveted the skilful applause 
of its claque.urs in the theatre (Sueton. Ner. 20); 
wms the head-quarter, for .some months, of Vespasian 
(Tac. Hist. iii. 48, iv. 82) during the civil wars 
winch preceded his ancession; was subjected to mili- 
tary lawlessness under Domitian (Jiiv. S<d. xvi.); 
was governed mildly by Trajan, who even supplied 
the city, during a dearth, with com (I’liii. Patv^ggr. 
31. § 23); and was visited by Hadrian in a. d. 122, 
who has left a graphic picture of the ppulatioii. 
(Vopisc. Saturn. 8.) The flrst impoj-fant change 
in their polity was that introduced ly the emperor 
Severus in a. d. 196. The Alexamlriaii (In-eks 
were no longer formidable, and .S(jverus accordingly 
restored their senate and municipal govi-nnnent. 
He also omamentod the city witli a teiriple of Rhea, 

1 and with a pmhlic hath — Tlirmae. Septimianae. 

I Alexanilreia, however, suflered more from a single 
visit of Caraealla than from the tyranny or caprice 
I of any of Ins predecpssor.s. Tliiit cinjK'ror had bet-n 
I ridiculed by its satirical populace for airecting to be 
j the Achilles and Alexander of his lime. The ni- 
I inour.s or caricatures which reached him in Italy were 
not forgotten on his tour througlilhe provinces; aiul 
although he was greeted with hecatombs on hh arri- 
val at Alexandreia in A. i). 211 (Ilerodian. iv. 9), 
he did not omit to repay the insult by a general nias- 
.sacre of the youth of military age. (Dion Ci(s.s. 
Ixxvii. 22; Sjiartian. Caracall. Canicalla also 
introduced some important changes in the civil rela- 
tions of the Alexandrlims. To mark hi.s displea.snre 
with the Greeks, lie admitted the chief men of the 
quarter Rhacotis — i. e. native Egyptians — into 
the Roman senate. (Dion Csiss. li. 17; %xrtian. 
CaracaU. 9); he patronised a temple of isi.s at 
Rome ; and he punished the citizens of the Bracheium 
by retrenching their public games and their allow- 
ance of com. The Greek quarter was charged with 
the maintenance id an additional Roman garrison, 
and its inner walls were repaired and lined with 
forts. 

! From the works of Aretaens Qk Morb, A cut 
I i.) we learn that Alexandreia was visited by a jies- 
tilenco in tlie reign of Callus, a. t>. 253. In 26,5, 
the pi’efuct A(imilianu.s was jiriK-lainied C'ac'stir 
by his s(jldier.s. (Trehtdl. Pol. Trig. 7’gran/t. 22, 
I Gallien. 4.) In 270, the name of Ztinobia, quwn 
of Palmyra, appears on flic Alexandrian col mage; 
and the city had its full share of the evils mn- 
sequent upon the frequent revolutions of the Ro- 
man empire. (Vopisc. A^rrelian. .32.) After this 
period, A. T>. 271, Alexandreia last much of its pro- 
dominance in Egypt, since the native pipulation, 
hardened by repeated wars, and reinforewl by Ara- 
bian immigrants, Imd become a martial and turbulent 
race. In a. i>._297 (Entrap, ix. 22). 1 )i<K‘k‘tiau be- 
sieged and regained Alexandreia, which had tleclmvd 
itsdf in fiivour of the usurper Achilliuis. The ein- 
peror, however, made a lenient use of his victory, 
and pureliased tiie favour of the j^jpuiiu’c by an 
increased largess of com. The eohinm, now w'ell 
known as Pomjtey’s Pillar, once .sup}«rrte<l a statue 
of this emperor, and still bears on its basi; the in- 
H3Qription, “ To the most honoured etnjjcror, the de- 
liverer of Alexandreia, the invincible Diixiklian.''' 

Alexandreia had its lull share of the jcT-ecnStM-u 
of this reign. The Jewish rabbinism and Gaek 
philosophy of tlie oity had jaaved tJie way fi-r Cliris- 
tianity, and the .scrinua temjKir of tJuj Egyptian 
population sympathised with ihe carncsinres of tire 
new faith. The Cliristiim of Atc-xau- 
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dreia was accordingly numerous when the imperial 
jdicts were put in force. Nor were martyrs wanting. 
The city vras already an episcopal see ; and its bishop 
Peter, with the presbyters Faustus, Dina, and Am- 
monias, were among tlie first victims of Diocletian’s . I 
reserqjt. The Christian annals of Alexandreia have 
so little that is peculiar to the city, that it will, 
suffice to refer the reader to the general history’' of 
tlie Church, 

It is more interesting to turn from the Arian and 
Athanasian feuds, which sometimes deluged the 
streets of the city with blood, and sometimes made 
necessary the intervention of the Prefect, to the 
aspect which Alexandreia presented to the Arabs, in 
A. ij. 640, after so many revolutions, civil and re- 
ligious. The Pharos and Heptastadiura were still 
uninjured: the Sehaste or Caesarium, the Soma, and 
the Quarter Ehacotis, retained almost their original 
grandeur. But the Hippodrome at tlie Canobic 
Gate was a nun, and a new Museum had replaced 
in the Egyptian Eegion the more ample structure of 
the Ptolemies in the Bracheium. The Greek quar- 
ter was indeed nearly deserted : the Eegio Judaeonim 
w'as occupied by a few miserable tenants, who pur- 
chased from the Alexandrian patiiarch the right to 
follow their national law. The Serapeion had been 
converted into a Cathedral; and some of the more 
conspicuous buildings of the Hellenic city had be- 
come the Christian Churches of St. Mark, St. John, 
St. Mary, &c. Yet Amrou reported to his master 
the Khiilif Omar that Alexandreia was a city con- 
taining four thousand palaces, four thousand public 
batlis, four hundred theatres, forty thousand Jews 
who paid tribute, and twelve thousand persons who 
sold herbs. (Eutyeh. Annal. a. d. 640.) The 
result of Arabian desolation w'as, tliat the city, which 
had dwindled into the Egyptian Quarter, shrunk 
into the limits of the Heptastadium, and, after the 
year 1497, when the Portuguese, by discovering the 
passage round the Cape of Good Hope, changed the 
whole cun-ent of Indian trade, it degenerated still 
further into an obscure town, with, a population of 
about 6000, inferior probably to that of tlie original 
Ehaodtis. - 

Jiuim of Alexandreia. These may be divided 
into two classes: (1) indistinguishable mounds of 
masonry; and (2) fragments of buildings which 
may, in some degree, be identified with ancient sites 
or stractures. 

“ The Old Tosvn” is surrounded by a double 
wall, with lofty towers, and five gates. Tlie Eosetta 
Gate is tJie eustem entrance into this circuit; but it 
does not corre.spond with the old Canobic Gate, which 
was half a mile farther to the east. The space in- 
closed is about 10,000 feet in length, and in its 
breadth varies from 3200 to 1600 feet. It contains 
generally shajsiless masses of ruins, consisting of 
shattered colninns and capitals, cisterns choked with 
rubbish, and fragments of pottery and glass. Some 
of the mounds are covered by the villas and gardens of 
the wealthier inliabilants of Alexandreia. Nearly in 
the centre of the inclosure, and probably in the High' 
Street between the Canobic and Necropolitan Gates, 
slow! a few years since three granite columns. They 
were nearly qoposite the Mosque of St. Athanasius,, 
and were perhaps the last remnants of tire colomiade 
which lined the High Street. (From tins inc®qu0 
was taken, in 1801, the sm-eophagus of green 
breccia which is now in the British Museum.) 
Until December, 1841, there was also on the road 
leading to the Eosetta Gate tlie base of another 
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similar colmim. But these, as well as other rem- 
nants of the capital of the Ptolemies, have disap- 
peared; altliough, twenty 3 ws ago, the intersection 
of its two main streets was distinctly visible, at a 
point near the Frank Square, and not very far’fi-om 
I the Catholic ennvent. Excavations in the Old 
' Town occasionally, indeed, bring to light parts of 
statues, large columns, and fragments of masonry : 
but the ground-plan of Alexandreia is now pro- 
bably lost irretrievably, as the nxins have been con- 
verted into building materials, without note being 
taken at the time of the site or character of the 
remnants removed. Vestiges of baths md other 
buildings may be traced along the inner and outer 
bay; and numerous tanks are still in use which 
formed part of the cisterns that supplied the city 
with Nile-water, They wrere often of considerable 
size; wrere built under the houses; and, being arched 
and coated with a thick red plaster, have in many 
rases remained perfect to this day. One set of 
these rescivoirs runs pirallel to the eastern issue of 
the Malnnoodch Canal, which nearly represents the 
old Canobic Canid ; others are found in the convents 
which occupy part of the site of the Old Town; 
and others again arc met Avith below the mound cf 
Pompey’s Pillar. The descent into these chambers 
is either by steps in the side or by an opening in the 
roof, through wiiieh the water is drawn up by 
ropes and buckets. 

The most striking remains of ancient Alexandreia 
are the Obelisks and Pompey’s Pillar. The former 
are universally known by the inappropriate name of 
“ Cleopatra’s Needles.” The fame of Cleopatra has 
presen'ed her memoiy among the illiterate Ambsj 
who regal'd her as a kind of enchanti'ess, and ascribe 
to her many of the great works of her capital,— the 
Pharos and Heptastadiura included. Meselleh is, 
moreover, the Arabic word for “ a packing Needle,’’ 
and is given genei-ally to obelisks. The two columns, 
however, which bear this appellation, are red granite 
obelisks which were brought by one of the Caesars 
from Heliopolis, and, according to Pliny (xxxvi. 9), 
were set up in front of the Sehaste or Gaesarinm. 
They are about 57 paces apart from each otlier: one 
is still vertical, the other has been thrbwn down- 
They stood each on two steps of white limestone. 
The vertical obelisk is 73 feet high, the diameter at 
its base is 7 feet and 7 inches; the Men obelisk 
has been mutilated, and, with the same diameter, is 
shorter. The latter was presented by Mohammed 
Ali to the English government: and tlie propriety of 
its removal to England has been discussed during 
tlie present year. Pliny (1. c.) ascribes them to an 
Egyptian king named Mesphres ; nor is he altogctlier 
wrong. The Pharaoh ivhose oval they exhibit Avas 
the third Thothmes, and in Manelho’s list the first 
and second Thothmes(18th Dynasty: Kenrick,A'ol.ii. 
p. 199) are written as Mesphra-Thothrao.sis. Ka- 
meses III. and Osirei II,. hi-^ tliiid ■sucr.h-or. Kjac 
also their ovals upon tliese obelisks. 

Pompey’s Pillar, a, it > r-rvinif-ai'.ly te.nnd, i» dc- 
nonfinatedby ibo Arabs. 1 mood / yju/tri; sarin .so- 
wari being applied bA-^ ih'-ni to .inv loftA monAiment 
ASdiich Suggests the image of a “ mast.” It might 
■ mure properly be tmiu.d Dhi, -’ll tuna Pdlar, snuca 
Statne-fif that r-nq cror ui ce on npii d ii.e simimii, com- 
memorating the c.ejdTiitMif Akxarih'Mi u A. ii. 297, 
afe' an bbsfenati. nf < Iglil iiionths. Hie lotel 
height of thh (ulumti is 98 Icpt 9 iinlics, the >.haft 
;b;73 fed;; itlie c ireunn' rf uce 29 k.-t 8 iridirs, and. 
ttmidiameter at the lop ff the capital is 16 feet 6 
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inches. The shaft, capital, and pedestal are ap- 
parently of different ages; the latter are of very in- 
ferior workmanship to the shaft. The substructions 
of the column arc fragments of older raomunents, and 
the name of Psammetichus with a few hieroglyphics 
is inscribed upon them. 

The origin of the name Pompey’s Pillar is very 
doubtful, it has been derived from no/.Hrafey, “ eon- 
dueling,” since the column senmd for a land-mark. 
In tlie inscription copied ly Sir Gardner ■\Vilkiii.son 
and Mr. Salt, it is staled that “ Publius, tbeEparch 
of Egypt," erected it in honour of Diocletiiui. For 
Publius it has been proposed to read “ Poinpeius.” 
The Pillar originally stood in the centre of a paved 
area beneath tlie level of the ground, lilce so many j 
of the later Roman memorial columns. The pave- 
ment, however, lias long lieen broken up and carried 
away. If Arabian traditions maybe trusted, this 
now solitary Pillar once stood in a Stoa with 400 
others, and formed part of the peristyle of the an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next in interest are the Catacombs or remains of 
the ancient Necropolis beyond Uie Western Gale. 
The approach to this cemetery was thronglr vineyards 
and gardens, whiclr both Athenaons and Strabo cele- 
brate. The extent of the Catacombs is remarkable : 
they are cut partly in a ridge of sandy ealcareons 
stone, and partly in the calcareous rock that faces 
tire sea. They all communicate with the sea bj" 
narrow vaults, and the most spacious of them is 
about 3830 yds. SW. of Pompey’s Pillar. Their ; 
style of decoration is purely Greek, and in one of 
the chambers are a Doric entablature mid mould- i 
ings, which evince no decline in art at the period of 
their erection. Several tombs in that direction, at 
the water’s edge, and some even below its level, are 
entitled “ Bagni di Chopatra." 

A more particular account of the Ruins of Alex- • 
andnia will be found in Sir Gardner Wilkinson’.s 
Topography of Thebes, p. 380, seq., and his Hand- 
Book for Travellers hiEgypt, pp.71 — 100, Miirniy, 
1847. Besides the references alreariy given for 
Alexandreia, its topogr’apliy and history, tlie follow- 
ing writers may be consulted : — Strab. p. 791, .seq, ; 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 9, vii. 5, §§ 13, 14, &c. &e.; Diod. 
x\ii. ry2; Pausan, v. 21, vhi. 33; Arrian, Exp. 
Alu\ hi, 1. § 5, seq.; Q. Curtins, iv. 8. §2, x. 10. 
^20; Piut, Alex. 2G; Mela, i. 9. §9; ITin. v. 10, 
IJ ; Aiiim, Marc. xxii. 16; It. Anton, pp. 57, 70; 
Joseph. B. J.ii. 28 ; Polyb. xxxix, 14; Caesai’, B. C. 
hi. 112.> [W. B. D.] 

ALEXANDREIA (ft 'AKe^dvSpeia). Resides the 
cc'- lir.ited Alexmidreia mentioned above, there were 
S'-'vc'.'ii rther towns of this name, feunded by Alex- 
>r Ms successors. 

1. In AiiACHOSiA, also called Alexandropolis, on 
Gil ii\ii Arachotus; its site is unknown. (Ajum. 
Mme. xxiiL 6.) 

2. 1 1 AniASA (v iv ’Apfety, or Alexandreia Avion 

us I'iiiiy, ri. 17, names it), the chief city of the 
country, now Herat, the cajrital of Khorassan, a 
Ion 11 V liicb has a considerable trade. The tradition 
is that Alexander the Great founded this Alexandreia, 
bur I'k't others of the mmie it was probably only so 
called i i honour of him. (Sti'ab. pp, 514, 516, 723? 
Am..!. Marc, xxiii. G.) ' 

3. Ill Bactiuaxta, a town in Bactriana, near 
Bai i.-n ( Steph. Byz.). 

4. In OAmiANiA, the capital of the countary,, uiow 
Kern, in. (Amm, Mare, xxiii. 6.) 

. 5. v\i> Lssum (n Kar" ‘'laffop i Al^axmdreum, 
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Iskenderuii), a town on the, cast side of Llie Gulf of 
Issus, and probably on or dose to tlie site of tliu 
Myriaadrus of Xeuopbou (Anub. i. 4), and Arrian 
(Amtb. ii. 6). It seems probable that the place re- 
ceived a new' name in boiiour of Alexander. Ste- 
pbanua mentions both Myriaiidrus and Alexandria of 
Cilicia, by wlhcb be means this place; but tliis does 
not prove that there were two towns in bis time. 
Botli Steplmiius and Sirabo(p. C7G) place this Alex- 
andria in Cilicia [A.MAxrs]. A place crdled.lacoh's 
Well, in the neighhourhood of Iskcuderuii. lias been 
supposed to be the site of Myriaudnis ( Ixiudmi Oi og. 
Journ. vol.vii. p. 414); but no proof i.s given of ilii.s 
assertion. Iskendernn is tihout 0 miles SSW. of the 
Pylae Ciliciae direct distance. [Amax us,] The, 
place is unhealthy in summer, and eoniainod only 
sixty or seventy mean houses when Xiebulir visited 
it; but ill recent limes it is said to have impnoed. 
(lihebuhr, Reiseheschreibwig, vol. hi. p. 19; London 
Geug. Journ. vol.x. g. till.) \ 

G. OxiANA. [.SOGDIAXA.] 

7. In Pauouamisus. [Pakoi'AMIsadak.] 

8. TitOAS ('AXe^dvSpeta it Tptaas, .soinetime.s 
called sinqily Alexandreia, and .sometii!ie.sTrnas(Aeis 
Apost. xvi. 8), now E,‘tki Sfumbul or Old Slumkil, 
was situated on the coa-st of Troas, opjw.sitc to tin.* 
sontli-eastorn point of the island of Tenedos, and 
north of Assus. It was founded by Antigonu.s, one 
of the mo.st able of Alexander’s .successors, under the 
name of Autigoneia Troas, and peopled with settlers 
from Scep.sls ami oilier neighbouring towns. It wa.s 
improved by Lysiraac-hius king of Thrace, and iiamiHi 
Alexandreia Troas ; but both names, Antiguneia, ami 
Alexandreia, ajifaiar on some coins. It was a fioti- 
rishiiig place under the Roman empire, and had re- 
ceived a Roman colony when Strnljo wrote (p. 593), 
which was sent in tho time of Augustmi, as the 
name Coi.. Avci. Troa.s on a coin shows. In 
the time of Hadrian an aqueduct sevcnil miles in 
length was cmistructeil, partly at the exjtejL-e of 
Ilerodos Attiens, to bring water to the city from Ida. 
Many of the .'mpjairts of the aqueduct .'tili remain, 
but all the arches are broken. Tin' rains of 
city cover a large suriiice. CliaiidliT .'•ay.s that tins 
walls, the largi'.st piirt of which remain, {ire siwerai 
miles in eirciinifercnce. The remiiii!.s of the 'I’liemiiio 
or baths are vciy consulerttble, and doubtless belong 
to tlie Roman period There is little nmrble on tlm 
site of the city, for tJie niateriab have been can-ieil 
off to build houses and public edifices at Constanti- 
nople. The pbice is now nearly desi'rted. 

There is a.stor}', jierhaps not worth much, that the 
dictator Catw thought of transferring the seat of 
empire to this Alexandreia or to liitnn (Suet. Eaes. 
79); and some writers have conjectural that ,^rti- 
gastiis had a like design, ii.s may be inferred from 
the words of Horace (Carm. iii. h! 37, &e,). It inay 
he true that Constantine thought of Aicxnitdrei'a 
(Zosinu ii. 30) for his new capital, but in the esul 
ho made a bettor seleetiou, 

9. Ultijca ('AAe^dvdpeta iaxdrTi, nr ’AAefcm- 
' Sp^crx«Ta, Appiaii, 8^. 57), a city foiunlcd among 

tho Scythians, according to Appinii. It was foimdcd 
by Alexander upon Uie Jaxartes, which the Greeks 
called tho Tanais, as a bulwark against the, eairteni 
barbarians . The colonists were Hellenic inerccoaries, 
Jlhcedonian.s wlio were pa,st service, and somt-.-d’ tluj 
adjacent barbarifins : tlie city was 60 sti<ii;i in cu-cuii . 
(Arrian, iv. 1. 3; ('urtins, vii, 6.) There is 
nn ee'ideneo to iletcrmiue the exact site, which may 
be that of Kkodjend, m some suppose. [<>. L. j 
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ALEXANDKT ABAE or COLUMNAE (of 
’AAe^tfvSpoi; fiwjjLoi). It was a well-known custom 
of the aiidcut conquerors from Sesostris downwards 
to mark their jmogress, and especially its furthest 
limits, by monuments ; and thus,, in Central Asia, 
near the river Jaxartes (Sihoun), tliere were shown 
altars of Hercules and Bacchus, Gyrus, Semiramis 
and Alexander. (Plin. vi. IG. S. 18; Solin. 49.) 
I’liny adds that Alexander’s soldiers supposed the 
Jaxartes to be the Tanai's, and Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 26) 
actually places altars of Alexander on the true 
TanaTs (Don), which Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxii. 8 ), carrying the confusion a step further, 
transfers to tlie Borysthenes. (Ukert, vol. iii. pt. 2, 
pp. 38_, 40, 71, 191, 196.) Bespecting Alexander’s 
altars in India, see HvniASis. [E. S,] 

A'LGIDUS ("AAytSos), a, mountain of Latiurn, 
forming part of the volcanic group of the Alban 
Hills, though detached from the central summit, the 
Mons Albanus or Monte Cavo, and separated, as 
well from that as from tlie Tusculan hills, by an 
elevated valley of considerable breadth. The extent 
in w'hich the name was applied is not certain, but it 
seems to have been a general appellation for the 
north-eastern portion of the Alban group, rather than 
that of a particular mountain summit. It is cele-- 
brated by Horace for its black wofxis of holm-oaks 
(jiigrm feraci fro'nd'is in A lyido), and for its cold 
and snowy climate (jnivaii Algido, Carm. i. 21. 6 , 
iii 23. 9 ,'iv, 4 . 58): but its lower slopes became 
afterwards much frequented by the Homan nobles 
as a ])laee of summer retirement, whence Siliusltali- 
cus gives it the epithet of amoena Algida (Sil. 
Ital. xii. 536 ; Martial, x, 30. 6 ). It has now very 
much resumed its ancient aspect, and is covered with 
dense forests, which are frequently the haunts of 
banditti. 

At an earlier period it plays an important part in 
the history of Eome, being the theatre of numberless 
conflicts between the Romans and Aequians. It is 
not clem- whether it was — as supposed byliionysius 
(x. 21), who is followed by Niebuhr (vol. ii, p. 258) 
— ever included in the proper territories of the 
Aequians: the expressions of Livy would certainly 
lead to a contrary conclusion : hut it was continually 
occupied by them as an advanced post, which at once 
secured tlieir own communications with the Volscians, 
and iuteveepted those of the Romaics and Latins w'ith 
their allies the Hernicans. The elevated plain 
which separated it from the Tu-sculan hills thus 
hccjime tiu'ir h.'ibitual field of battle. (Liv. iii 2. 
23, 25, &c.; Dion. Hal x. 21, xl 3, 23, &c.; Ovid, 
Fa&t. vi. 721.) Of the exploits of which it was the 
scene, the most celebrated are the victory of Cinein- 
natus over the Aequians under Cloelius Gracchus, 
in B. C’. 458, and that of Postumius Tubertus, in 
B. 0 . 428, over the combined forces of the Aequians 
and Volscians. 'J'he last occasion on which we find 
the former people encamping on Mb. Algidus, was in 
B. c. 415. 

In several passages Dionysius speaks of a town 
named Algidus, but Livy nowhere alludes to ■&e 
existence of such a place, nor does his narrative 
lulmiti of the supposition: and it is probable that 
Diouj'-sius has m lstalceii the language of ^ the an- 
nalists, and rendered “ in Algido ” by iv wdAet ’AA- 
(Dimiys. x 21 , xi. 3 ; Steph. B. s. v. ‘'AA 7 X- 
5of, probably cojiies Dionysius.) In Strabo’s time, 
however, it is certain that there was a smaU .tovsm 
(TToAlx^mw) of the name (Stvab. p. 237): but if 
we can construe his words strictly, this must Imve 
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been lower down, on the southern slope of Ihe hill; 
and was probably a growth of later times. It was 
situated on theVia Latina; and the gorge or narrow 
pass through which that road emerged from the hills 
is stilt called la Cava dell' A glio, tlie latter word 
being evidently a corruption of Algidus, (Nibhy, 
Dintomi di Roma, vol. i. p. 123.) 

We find mention in very early times of a temple 
of Fortune on Mt. Algidus (Liv. xxi. G 2 ), and wm 
learn also that the mountain itself was sacred to 
Diana, who appears to have had there a temple of 
ancient celebrity, (Hor. Cai'm, Saec. 69.) Exist- 
ing rcmaiiis on the summit of one of the pealcs of the 
ridge are refen-ed, with much probability, to this 
temple, which appeai-s to have stood on an elevated 
platform, supported by terraces and walls of a very 
massive construction, giving to the whole much of 
the cluiraeter of a fortress, in the same manner as 
in the case of the Capitol at Rome. These remains 
— which ai'o not easy of access, on account of the 
dense woods with which they are surrounded, and 
hence a])pear to have been mdoriown to earlier waiters 
— are described by Gell (Topogrcqykg of Rome, p. 
42) and Nibby (^Dintorni di Roma, vol. i. p, 121 ), 
but more fully and accurately by Abeken (fUttel- 
Italwi, p. 2\S). [E.H.B.] 

ALINDA ("AAivStt; Etli. ’ATiivBeis), a city of 
Caria, which was surrendered to Alexander by Ada, 
queen of Caria. It was one of the strongest places 
in Caria (Arrian. I 23 ; Sttab, p. 657). Its 
position seems to be properly fixed by Fellows (^Dis- 
coveries in Lycia, p. 58) at Demmeevgee-derasy, 
between Arab Hissa and Karpuslee, on a steep 
rock. He found no inscriptions, but out of twenty 
copper coins obtained here five had the epigraph 
Ahnda. [G. L.] 

ALIPHE'RA (jAXl^rjpa., Pairs.; Aliphera, Liv,; 
'AXlipeipa, Polyb. : Rth. 'AXi(pr)peis, 'AKt^nipahs, on 
coins AAI4>EIPEflN, Aliphiraeus, Plm.iv. 6 . s. 10. 
§ 22 ), a town of Arcadia, in the district Cynuria, 
said to have been built by AJipherus, a son of Lycaon, 
wtis situated upon a steep and lofty hill, 40 stadia S, 
of the Alpheius and near the frontiers of Elis. A 
large number of its inhabitants removed to Mega- 
lopolis upon the foundation of tlie latter city in 
B. o. 371 ; hut it still continued to be a place of 
some importance. It w’as ceded to tiie Eleaiis by 
Lydiades, when tyrant of Megalopolis; but it was 
taken from them by Philip in the Social Wai-, b. c, 
219, and restored to Megalopolis. It contained 
temples of Asclepius and Athena, and a celebrated 
bronze statue by Hypatodorus of the latter goddess, 
who was said to have been born here, Tliere are 
stiU considerable remmns of this town on the hill of 
Nerovitza, which has a tabular summit about 300 
yards long in the direction of E. and W., 100 yards 
broad, and smrounded by remains of Hellenic wails. 
At the south-eastern angle, a part rather higher 
tlian the rest formed an acropolis: it. w»is about, 
.70 yards long, and half as much broad. The walls 
are built of 'Plygonal and regular masonry inter- 
mixed- (Fans, viil 3. § 4, 2 G. ^ ."). 27. 4. 7; 

.pQlyb,.iv. 77, 78; 1 iv. \x>'iil b; S^ph. 11 . s. r.: 

I Leake, vol. ii. j'. 72, s. ; R i.-.., Rcim u hn, 

JPelopotam, yo], i, ]). i02; t iiuins, I'chponiii sot,, 
■yok I p. 361, seq.) 

ALl'SO or ALrsr' ''KKiaav, '’AXeicrov ; jiei- 
. haps -Efeem; near Parfererw.. ,sti‘ong fortress m 
jSeriraay, built by Jn m for tJ'c pur- 

pose of .securing tl.o ah.mUgis whidi h'lJ betn 
gained, and to have a sate jiLn e in w hicli the Romans 
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niight maintaiu themselves against the Cherasd and 
Sigainhri. It -was situated at the point where the 
Eliso empties itself into the Lupia (Aijope, Dion 
Cass. liv. 33.) ' There can he no doubt tliat the 
place thus described by Dion Cassius under the name 
’EAlo-wv, Ls the same as the Aliso mentioned by 
Velleius (ii. 120) and Tacitus (Araft. ii. 7), and 
which in a. d. 9, after the defeat of Yanis, was talren 
by the Germans. In a. i>. 1 5 it was reconquered by 
the Eomans; but being, the year after, besieged by 
the Gennans, it was relieved by Geimanicus. tJo 
long as the Itomans were involved in wars with the i 
Germans in their own country, Aliso was a place of | 
the highest importance, and a military road with ' 
strong fortifications kept up the connection between j 
Aliso and the EMiie. The name of the place was 
probably talcen from the little river Eliso, on whose 
bank it stood. The ‘'AXeivoy (in Ptolemy ii. 11) is 
probably onlyanother form of the name of this fortress. 
Much has been wi’itten in modern times upon the 
site of the ancient Aliso, and different results have 
been arrived at ; but from the accurate description of 
Dion Cassius, there can be little doubt that the vil- 
lage of Ehen^ about two miles from Paderborn, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Ahie (Eliso) and Lippe 
(Lupia), is the site of the ancient Aliso. (Ledehur, 
jDas Land n. Volk der Bructerm', p. 209, Ml. ; 
W. E. Giefers, Be Alisone Costello Com7nentatio, 
Crefeld, 1844, 8vo.) [L. S.] 

A'LIUM. {;Achoeei.v.] 

ALLA'EIA(’A\Aa/)ta: Eth. ’AAAapfaTijy), a city 
of Crete of uncertain site, of which coins are extant, 
bearing on tire obverse the head of Pallas, and on 
the reverse a figure of Heracles standing. (Polyb. 
ap, Steph. B. a. «.) i 
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A'LLIA or A'LIA* (3 ’A\las, Pint.) a .small 
river wMdi flow^ into the Tiber, on its left bank, 
about H miles 1^. of Eome. It was on its banks 
that the Bomairs snstiuned the memorable defeat by 
the Gauls under Brcimus in b. o. 390, which led to 
the captvue and destruction of the city by the bar- 
barians. On this iiccount the day on which the 
battle was fought, the 16th of July (xv. Kal, Sex- 
tiles), called Ihe Dies AlUms-U, was ever after re- 
garded as disastrous, and it wsis foihidden to Iran.s- 
act any public business on it. (Liv. vi. 1, 28; 
Vir^. Aea. vii. 717; Tac. Hist. ii. 91 ; Varr. efe L.L. 
vi. § 32; Lucan, vii, 408; Cic. Ep. ad Alt, ix. 5; 
Kal. Amitem. ap. Oreli. Inscr. vol. ii. p. 394.) 
A few years later, b.c, 377, the Praenestines and 
their allias, during a war with liome, took up a 
position on the AUia, trusting that it would prove 
of evil omen to their adversaries; bat their Impes 

* According to Niebrdir (vol, p. 583^ noi) 
the correct form is Alia, but tlie ordinary form 
, Aixia is supported by many good MSS., and retained 
by tlie most recent editor of Livy. ,Tho note 
Servius (adf riea. vii. 717) is certriiily fouaded ott, 
a misconception. , , , ' 
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were deceived, and they were totally defeated by 
the dictator Cinemnatos. (Liv. vi. 28; Eutrop. ii. 
2.) The situation of this celebrated, but insignifi- 
cant, stream is marked with unusual precision by 
Livy: “ Aegre (hostibus) ad uudecinmm kpiJum 
occumum est, qua flumen Allia Crustuminis inonti- 
bus praealto defluens alveo, hand iriultum infra viam 
Tiberino amui iniscctur.” (v. 37.) The Gauls were 
advjmeing upon Bonie by the left bank of the Tiber, 
so that there can be no doubt that the “ via” here 
mentioned is the Via flalaria, and the correetiie>s 
of the distance is confinned by Plut.'ireh(C'(naJhi8), 
who reckons it at 90 stadia, smd by Eiitropius (i. 20), 
wlule Vibius Seque.ster, who place.s it at 14 miles 
from Rome (p. 3), is an .autliority of no value on 
sueh a point. Notwilhstaiiding this acenrale de- 
scription, the ideiitiiicalion of the river desigii.ated 
lin-s been the .subject of much doubt and discussion, 
priricqjidly ai'ising from the eireuinstanee that there 
is no stream which aetually crosses the Via BuVaria 
at the required distance from Rome, Indw’ii the 
only two streams wliich can in any degree dcsene 
the title of rivers, that flow into tiiis part of the ' 
Tiber, are the lilo del Mnsso, wbieli crosses the 
modem road at the Osttria dd GriUo about 18 miles 
from Rome, and the Fusso di Cmica, which rises at 
a place called Conca (near the site of Ficulea), 
about 13 miles from Rome, but flows in a southerly 
direction iuid crosse.s the Via Siilaria at Afalpasso, 
not quite 7 miles from the city. The fonner of 
these, tliongh supposed by Cluverius to be the Allia, 
is not only much too distant from Rome, but does 
not corre.spnmi with the description of Livy, as it 
flows through a nearly fiat countiy, and its banks 
are low and defenceless. The Fosso di Conca on 
the contrary is too near to Rome, where it crosses 
the road .and entens the Tiber; on which account 
Nibby and Gell have suijpjBod the battle to have 
been fouglit higher up it.s ennrso, above I'orre di 
S. Giovamii. But the expressions of Livy above 
cited Jiiid hi.s whole muTative clearly prove that he 
conceived the battle to have Iwen fought cbw to 
the Tiber, so tliat the Romans nested their left wing 
on that river, and their right on the Urustnmian 
hills, protected by the rcseiwc force which was 
psted on one of those hills, and jigainst which 
BrennuH directed bis first attack. Both these two 
rivens mnat therefore be rejected; but between them 
are two smaller streams which, though little more 
tiian ditches in appearance, flow through d«“p srail 
narrow ravine.s,'^ where they issue from the hilk; 
the first of tliese, which riae.s not far from the Fosso 
di Conca, crosses the road about a mile lievond 
La MardgUma, and rather more than 9 from 
Eome ; the second, (jailed the Scolo del Casak, about 
3 miles further on, at a spit named the Fordo 
di Papa, which is just more than 12 miles from 
Rome, The choice must lie between these two, of 
which the former has been adopUxi by HoLteiuijs 
and "Westphal, but the latter has on the wlmle the 
best claim to be regarded as the true Alim. It 
coiuddes in all rcsjiecta with Livy’.s description, 
except that the distance is a mik too great; but the 
difference in the other case is greaterj and the cor- 
respondence in no other re.spec!t more satisfactory. 
If it. he dijected that tiic little brools, at Fmte di 
Papa is too trifling a stream to have earned saeh 
an immortal name, it nuiy be observed that the 
v«ay particular manner m which Livy deismbes the 
loeafily, sufficiently shows that it was not one 
necessarily familiar to his readers, nor does any 
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mention of the river Allia occur at a later priod 
of Eoman liistoiy. (Cluvcr. Ital. p. 709; H Olsten. 
Admt. p. 127 ; Westphal, Homvsche Kampagm, 
p. 127; Gell’s Top. of Rome, p. 44 — 48; Nibby, 
'^THntorni di Roma, vol. i. p. 125; Eoichard, The- 
sa^^opogr.) [E. H. B.] 

ACLl'FAE (’AWiij)ai, Strab., Diod.; ’'AXhttpa, 
Ptol., Eth. Allifemis; Alife), a city of Samnium, 
situated in the valley of the Vulturnus, at the foot of 
the lofty mountain group now called the Monte 
Matese. It was close to the frontiers of Campania, 
and is enumerated among the Campanian cities by 
Pliny (iii. 5. 9), and by Silius Italieus (viii. 537); 
but Strabo expressly calls it a Samnite city (p. 238). 
That it was so at an earlier period is certain, as we 
find it repeatedly mentioned in the wars of the Eo- 
mans with that people. Thus, at the breaking out 
of the Second Samnite War, in u, c. 326, it was one 
of the first places which tell into the hands of the 
Eomans: who, however, subsequently lost it, audit 
Wfis retaken by C. Marcius Eutilus in b. c. 310. 
Again, in li. c. 307, a decisive victory over the 
Samnites was gained by the proconsul Fabius be- 
ireath its walls. (Liv. rai. 25, ix. 38, 42; Diod. 
XX. 35.) Daring the Second Punic War its terri- 
tory was alternately traversed or occupied by the 
Eomans and by Hannibal (Liv. xxii. 13, 17, 18, 
xxvi. 9), but no mention is made of the town itself. 
Strabo spyaks of it as one of the few cities of the 
Samnites which Imd smwived the calamities of the 
Social War; and we learn from Cicero that it pos- 
sessed an e.xtensive and fertile tenitoiy in the valley 
of the Vulturnus, which appears to have adjoined 
that of Venafrum. (Pro Plane. 9, de Leg. Agr. 
ii. 25.) According to the Liber Coloniamm 
(p. 231), a colony was established there by the 
triumvirs, and its colonial rank, though not men- 
tioned by Pliny, is confirmed by the evidence of 
inscriptions. These also attest tlmt it continued to 
be a place of importance under the empire; and was 
adorned witli many new public buildings under the 
reign of Hadrian. (Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 336 ; 
OreU. J«scr. 140,3887; Eomanelli, vol. ii pp.451 i 
— 456.) It is placed by the Itineraries on the 
direct road from Eome to Beneventum by tlie Via 
Latina, at the distance of 17 miles from Teanum, 
and 43 from Beneventum; but the latter number is 
certainly too large. (Itin. Ant. pp. 122, 304.) 
The modem Alife is a poor and decayed place, 
though it still rcteius an episcopal see and the title 
of a city ; it occupies tire ancient site, and lias pre- 
semd great ijart of its ancient walls and gates, as 
well as numerous other vestiges of antiquity, in- 
cluding the remains of a theatre and amphitheatre, 
and considerable ruins of Thermae, which appear to 
have been constnicted on a most extensive and 
splendid scale. (Eomanelli, Z. c.; Craven, A brmsi, 
vol.i. p,21.) [E. H. B.] 

ALLO'BEOGES (’A\\6§piyes, ’AAXdg/)uy€y,aud 
’A\K6€poy€s, as the Greeks write the name), a 
Gallic people, whoso ten-itory lay on the east side of 
the Rhone, and chioHy between the Rhone and the 
Isam {Im-e). On the west they were bounded by 
the Seguaiaui (Caes. B. G. i. 10). In Caesar’s time 
(/i. G. i. 6) the Ehodanus, near its outlet from the 
lake Lemannus, or the lake of Geneva, was the 
boundary between the AJlobi’oges and the Helvetii; 
and the furthest town of the Allobroges on the Hd- ' 
vetic border w'as Geneva, at which place there was 
a rrtad over the Ehone into the Helvetic tenitory by < 
a bridge. The Sequani were the northern neigh- ■ 
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hours of the Allobroges, who seem to have had some 
territory on the north side of the Ehouc above the 
junction of the Ehone with the Avar (Saone). To 
the south of the Allobroges were the Vocontii. The 
limits of their territoiy may be generally defined in 
one direction, by a line drawn from Vieima (FMjwie) 
on the Ehone, which was their chief city, to Geneva 
on the Leman lake. Their land was a wine country. 
The Allobroges are first mentioned in history as 
having joined Hannibal b. o. 218 in his invMion of 
Italy (Liv. xxi, 31). The Aedui, who W'cre the 
first allies of Eome north of the Alps, having com- 
plained of the incursions of the Allobroges into their 
territory, the Allobroges were attacked and defeated 
near the junction of the Ehone and the Saoiio by 
Q. Fabins Maximns (b. c. 121), who from his vic- 
tory derived the co^omen Allobrogieus. Under 
Eoman dominion they became a more agricultm-al 
people, as Strabo describes them (p. 185); most of 
them lived in small towns or villages, and their 
chief place was Vienna. The Allobroges were 
looked on wdth suspicion by their conquerors, for 
though conquered they retained their old animosity; 
and their dislike of Eoman dominion will explain 
the attempt made by the conspirators with Catiline 
to gain over the Allobroges through some ambas- 
sadors of the nation who were then in Eome (b. c. 
63). The ambassadora, however, thi'ough fear or 
some other motive, betrayed the conspirators (Sail. 
Cat. 41). Wien Caesar was governor of Gallia, 
the Allobroges north of the Elione fled to him for 
protection against the Helvetii, who were then 
marching through their country, b. c. 58 (H. G. i. 
11). The Allobroges had a senate, or some body 
that in a manner corresponded to the Eoman senate 
(Cic. Cat. iii. 6). In the division of Gallia under 
Augustus, the Allobroges were included in Nai’bo- 
nensis, the Provincia of Caesar (E. G. i, 10); and 
in the late division of Gallia, they fomed the Vieu- 
nensis. [G.L.] 

ALMA, ALMUS ^AXpa, Dion Cass. Iv. 30; 
Aurel. Viet. Epitom. 38, Probm; Eutrop. ix. 17; 
Vopiscus, Probm, 18), a mountain in Lower Pan- 
norda, near Siimium. The two rohher-chieftains 
Bato made this mountain their stronghold during 
the Dalmatian insurrection in a. d, 6 — 7. (Diet, of 
Biogr. art. Bato.') It was planted' with vines by 
the emperor Probus about a. x>. 280 — 81, the spot 
being probably recommended to him by its contiguity 
to his native town of Simiinm. [W. B. D.] 
ALMO, a small river flowing into the Tiber on 
its left bank, just below the walls of Borne. Ovid 
caUs it “ cursn brevissimus Almo” (^Met. xiv. 329), 
from which it is probable that he regarded the 
stream that rises from a copious source under an 
artificial grotto at a spot called La Caffarella as the 
true Almo. This sfream is, however, joined hy 
others that furnish a much larger supply of water, 
one of the most considerable of which, called the 
Marrcma degli Orti, flows from the source near 
Marim that was the ancient Aqua rcveutiriM, 
another is iccaninonly known as thi- Ari,va Santa. 
The grotto and source aire.u.y nii-uihi.i ,1 wcjuloug 
regaitdedj' but certoiiily wiihont f.iuudalii'ii. at iho'.p 
of Eguria, and tin* Vadis Ecu hi. w,).- Hi])pi«d to 
berthe'FfflZZe Cn/far'lli, ilnmigh whirl; the 
Almo flows. 'Die grouo iNrli ap[(‘iih i; have been 
fionstructed in inq.i-na] ihre.-: it containo a marble 
whiih i-i prohdiJy lEit of 
to tutelary deity of tim .ctiL.ini, or lue god AJrrio. 
(Naidini, Rowa Anllca-, vol.i. pp. 157 — 161, with 
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Nibby’s notes ; Kibby, Dintorni 4i Roma, vol. i. 
p. 1,30; Gdl, Top. of Rome, p. 48; Bursess, 
tiquitiejs of Rome, vol. i. p. 10?.) From this 
spot, ■vvliicli is about huJf a ixiilo from the church of 
S. SektsHcmo, tuid two miles from the gates of 
Home, the Almo has a course of between 3 and 
4 Ttiiles to its confluence with the Tiber, crossing on 
the way both the Via Ap]>ia and the Via Ostiensi.s. 
It was at the spot where it joins the Tiber that tlie 
cclebuitod statue of Cybele W'as iiuided, when it was 
brought from Pessinus in Phrygia to Kome in B. c. 
204 ; and in memory of this circumstance the sin- 
gular ceremony was observed of w'ashing the image 
of tlie goddess herself, as w'ell as her sacred imple- 
ments, in the waters of the Almo, on a certain day 
(6 Kal. Apr., or the 27th of March) in every year; 
a superstition which subsisted down to the final 
extinction of paganism. (Ov. Fast. iv. 337 — 340; 
Lncan. i. 600; Martial, iii. 47. 2; Stat. A't7». v. 1. 
222 ; Sil. Ital. viii. 3G5 ; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3. § 7.) 
The little stream appears to have retained the name 
of Ahno as late as the seventh century: it is now 
commonly called the Acqmtaccia, a name which is 
supposed by some to be a corruption of Acq'un 
(TAppia, from its crossing the Via Appia. Tire spot 
where it is traversed by that road was about 1-J mile 
from the ancient Porta Capena; but the first region 
of the city, according to the arrangement of Au- 
gustus, was extended to tlio very bank of tire Almo. 
(Preiler, Die Regionm Roms, p. 2.) [E. H. B.] 

ALMO'PIA ('AKjJtairla), ‘a district in Macedonia 
inhabited by the Almopes (^'AKpwnes'), is said to 
have been, one of the early conquests of the Argive 
colony of the Temenidae. Le^ike supposes it to be 
the same country now called Mvglena, which bor- 
dered upon the ancient Edessa to the NE. Ptolemy 
assigns to the Almopes three towns, Horma (^Opga), 
Europns (Ell/orerros), and Apsalus (‘'Ar/'aAos). 
(Thuc. ii. 99; Steph. B. s.-y.; Lycophr. 1238; Ptol. 
iii. 13. §24; Leakc,A^ortAe?7i Greece, vol. iii, p.444.) 

ALONTA (’AAdara: Terek), one of the diief 
rivers of Sannatia Asiatica, flowing into the W, side 
of the Caspian, S. of the Udon (oSBoir, Kouma), 
which is S. of the Kha ( Volga), This order, given 
by Ptolemy (v. 9. § 12), seems sufficient to identify 
the rivers ; as the l£ha is certainly the Volga, and 
tlie Kouma and Tarek are the only large rivers that 
can answer to the other two. The Terek rises in 

M. Elbrom, the highest summit of the Caucasus, 
and after a rapid course nearly diis E. for 360 miles, 
Ms into the Caspian by several mouths near 44“^ 

N. lat. ■ [P. S.] 

A'LOPE (’AAoVrj: Eth. ’AKotelrris, ’AAoweds). 

1. A town of PhtbiotiKS in 'I'hesauly, placed by Ste- 
phanus between Larissa Cremuste and Echinus* 
There was a dispute among the ancient critics 
whether this town wsis the same as the Alopc in 
HQmer(JLii.683; Strab,pp.427,432; StopluB.s.p.). 

2. A town of the Opunthiii Locrians on the coast 
between Daplinus and CyniLS. Its ruins Jmve been 
discovered by Gell on an insulated lull near the 
shore. (Thuc. ii. 26; Strab. p. 426; Scyl. p'. 23; 
Goll, Itiner. p. 233.) 

3. A toTO of the Ozolian Locrians of uncertain 
site. (Strab. p,427.) 

ALO'PECE. [Attica,] 

AIjOPECONEE'SUS Q AAmfeK&rfvri(Tosy,s, town 
on the western coast of the Tlnadan Ghfi*is<ms®as, 

It was an Aeolian colony, and w:ts believed lo have 
derived its name from tiie fact that the gettlerawere 
directed by an oracle to establish .the coltaiy, where 
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they should first meet a fo.x with its cub. (Steph,' 
B. S.V.; Seymuus, 29; Liv. xxxi. 16; Pump. Mi-la, 
ii, 2.) In the time of the Macedonian ascendancy, 
it was allied with, and under the protection of 
Athens. (Dem. de Coron, p. 256, e. Ariitocr. 
p. 675.) [L. 8.] 

ALO'RUS (‘'AAwpos ; Eth. ’AAajplrrjs), a town of 
Macedonia in the district Bottiaea, is jibicctl ly 
Steph.mu.s in the innermost recess of tlie TlfMonaio 
gulf. According to Scyhix it was situated bi-lweeii 
the Haliaeinon and LyiUtus. Leake supjioscs ii to 
have occupied the site of Paled-khora, near Kop- 
sokhori. The town i.s chiefly kuoun on aeceuiit of 
its being the birthplace of IToleiiiy, ^rlm usurped 
the Macedonian throne after the murder of /lle.x- 
auder IL, son of Amj’iita.s, and who is usually called 
Ptolemacus Alorites, (>Scyl. p. 20 ; Steph. 15. s. v.; 
Strab. p. 330; Leake, Ao?'f/ier« Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 43.5, .seq.; JJict. of Biogr. vol. iii. )i. 5ti8.) 

ALPE'NI (’AAttjtoI, Herod, vii, 176; 'AX'rrgvhs 
nroXis, Herod, vii. 216; Eth. 'AXvgvos), a town uf 
the Eiiicueiuidii Locri at the E. entrance of the jais-s 
of Thermopylae, Fur details, .see TiiEU.Mol’Ym^K, 
ALPES '(al’'AXveis‘, sometimes also, hut ran.dy 
rd ’AAweim Sp-r] and rd "AXina Spv), wis the name 
given in ancient a.s well .as mwleni tunes to tlie gre.at 
chain of mountains — the intjst extensive and loftiest 
in Europe, — which forms the northern Itoumlary f>f 
Italy, sepanitiiig that country from Gaul and Ger- 
many. They extend without jnten-uptioii from tiie 
coast of the Meditemineaii between .Massilia and 
Genua, to that of tlie Adriatic near Trmte, but their 
boundaries are iiiqicrfoctly defined, it being almo.st 
impo.ssil)le to fix on any point of d<-marcation betwwm 
tlic Alps and the Apennines, while at the opj)»>sito 
extremity, the eastern ridges of the Alp, wlueli 
separate the Adriatic from tlic rallies of the Save 
and the JJrnve, are closely connected with the Illy- 
rian ranges of mountains, which continue almteit 
without intemiption to the Black Sea. JIcnee Pliny 
spaks of the ridge.s of the AIp.s a.s softening a.s tiny 
descend into Illyrfcum (“ mitesceiitia Alpimn juga 
per medium Illyrieum," iii. 2.5. .s. 28.), and Mela go4>s 
so far a.s to assert that the Alps extend into Thntce 
(Mela, ii. 4). But though then- is much jdau-dhility 
in this view con.'^idered a.s ji, question of gcugraplniml 
theory, it is not probable that the term wiw ever 
familiarly einployiHl in so extensive a serM. On the 
otlier lijuid Strabo seems to corwider the Jura mul 
even tlie inounUuns of tho Black Forest in Bwabia, 
in which the Danube take.s its rise, ju; mere otfseis 
of the Alp (p. 207). The name ia probably do- 
rived from a Celtic word Alb or Alp, sqruifyiug “ a 
lieiglit:” though others derive it from fut adjeetive 
Alh “ white,” wliich i.s eonneeted with the Latin 
Albus, and is tlie root of the name id' Alliiou. (Strab. 
p. 202; and sec Annstrong’s Gaelic Bktminry.) 

It was not till a late period that the Gr<•<‘k.^ ajqx-ar 
to have obtained any distinct knowledge of tiio Alp.s, 
wltit-h were probaWy in early times regarded as a 
part of tho Khipaejin mountains, a general apjadla- 
tion for the grea.t mountiiiu chain, whicii filmed tim 
extreme limit of their gcograpiiiea! knowledge to the 
north. Lyeophron is the earliast extant author who 
haa mentioned their ruune, which he however erro- 
aeonsly writes SoATria {Akx. 1361); atid the 
count given by ApoUonins lilmdius (iv. 630, fob), of 
the sources of the Khodaaus and tlie Eridauns pravea 
Ms entire ignorance of the geograpliy of these rcgfons, 
'Xlie conquest of Cisalpine Gaul by the Bomans, aud 
still piorc tlie pissage of Ilamiibal over the Alps, 
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first drew general attention to tire montitains in 
question, and Polybius, wlio had himself visited the 
portion of the: Alpine chain between Italy, and Gaul, 
was the first to give an accurate description of them. 
Still his geographical knowledge of their course and. 
extent rvas very imperfect: he justly describes them 
as extending from the neighbourhood of Massilia to 
the liead of the Adriatic gulf, but places the sources 
of the Rhone in the neighbourhood of the latter, and i 
considers the Alps and that river as running ptrallol | 
with each other from NE. to SW. (Polyb. ii. 14, i 
15, iii. 47.) Strabo more correctly describes the I 
Alps as forming a great curve like a bow, the con- | 
cave side of which was tiimed towards the phiins of i 
Italy; the apex of the curve being the territory of 
tiie Salassi, while both extremities make a bend 
roxuid, the one to the Ligurian shore near Genoa, the 
other to the head of the Adriatic. (Strah. pp. 128, 
210.) He justly adds that throughout this whole 
extent tliey formed a continuous chain or ridgo, so 
that they might be almost regarded as one momi- 
tiiin; but that to the eiist and north they sent out 
various offshoots and minor ranges in different dfiee- 
tioiia. (Id. iv. p. 207.) Already previous to the 
time of Strabo the complete subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes by Augirstus, and the construction of several 
high roads across tlie principal passes of the chain, 
as well as the increased commercial intercourse with 
the nations on the other side, had begun to render 
the Alps comparatively familiar to the Romans. But 
Strabo liimself remarks (p. 71) that their geogra- 
phical position was still imperfectly known, and the 
errors of detail of which he is guilty in describing 
them fully confinn the statement. Ptolemy, though 
writing at a later period, seems to have been still 
more imperfectly acquainted with them, as he re- 
presents the Mons Adula (the St. Gothard or Splu- 
gan) as the point where the chain takes its great 
bend from a northern to an easterly direction, while 
Sfrabo correctly assigns the territory of the Salassi ' 
as the point where this change takes place. 

As the Romans became better acquainted with 
the Alps, they began to distinguish the different 
portions of the chain by various appelktions, which 
continued in use irnder the empfre, and are still ge- 
nerally adopted by geographers. Those distinctive 
epithets are as follows; 

1. Aupes Maritimae ('A\ir«y irapaAtoi, or ir«- 
paOaXdcro-ioi), theTIaritime Alps, Wixs the name given, 
probably from an early period, to that portion of tlie 
range which abuts immediately upon the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, between Marseilles and Genoa. Their limit was 
fixed by some writers at the Portus Monoeci or Afo- 
naco, immediately above winch rises a lofty headland 
on wliich stood the trophy erected by Augustus to 
commemorate the subjugation of the Alpine tribes. 
[Teopakum: Auguste] Strabo however more 
judiciously regards the whole range along the coast 
of Ligui'ut as far as Vada Sabbata ( Vado), as be- 
longing to tlie Miu-itime Alps : and this appears' to 
have been in accordance with the common usage of 
later times, as wm find both tlie Intemelii and In- 
gaiim generally reckoned among the Alpine tribes. 
(Strab. pp. 201, 202; Liv. xxviii. 46; T&c.JIzsi, 
ii. 12; Vopisc. Procul. 12.) From tliis point as fer 
as the river Varus ( For) the momitains descend 
quite to the sea-shore; but from the mouth of tiie 
Varus they trend to tlie north, and this continues;!® 
he the direction of the lUiiin chain as far as the cohia 
mencement of the Pennine Alps. The only momv. 
tains in tlu's part of the wnge' of whieh the andent 
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names have been preseivcd to us are the Mons C-ebia, 

: in which the Varus had its source (Plin. iii. 4. s. 5), 
now called la CaUlole;!md tho Mons Vehueus, nmv 
Monte Visa, from which the Padus takes it.s rise. 
(Plin. iii. 16. s. 20; Mela, ii.4; Serv-ad Aew. x.708.) 
Pliny cal]s: this the most lofty: sumiait of the Alps,- 
which is far from being correct, but its isolated cha- 
racter, and proximity to tho plains of Italy, combined 
with its really great elevation of 11,200 feet above 
tho sea, would readily convey this impression to an 
unscientific obseiver. 

At a later period of the empire w'c find the Alpcs 
Maritimae constituting a separate prorfwce, with its 
own Procurator (OreU. imer. 2214, -3.331, 5040), 
but the district thus designated was much more ex- 
tensive than the limits just stated, as the capital of 
the province was Ebrudmimn {Evibruti) in Gaul. 
(Bocking, ad Notit. I)ign. pp. 473, 488.) 

2. Aepes CoiTEU?, or Cottianae, the Cottian 
Alps, included the next portion of the chain, frain 
tlie Mons Vesnlus north wani, extending apparently 
to the neighbourhood of the il/07if Cem*, though 
their limit is not clearly defined. They derived their 
name from Cottius, an Alpine chieftain, who having 
conciliated the favour and fi-iendship of Augustus, 
was left by him in pssession of this portion of tlie 
Alpis, with the title of Praefect. His territory, which 
comprised twelve petty tribes, appears to have ex- 
tended from Ebrodunum or Emhruii in Gaul, as far 
as Segusio or Susa in Italy, and included the pass of 
the Mont Genevre, one of the most frequented and 
important Imes of coimnunication between the two 
countries. (Strab. pp. 179, 204 ; Plin. iii. 20. s, 24; 

I Ta.c,. Hist. i. 61, iv. 68; Amm. Marc, xv, 10.) The 
1 temtory of Cottius was united by Nero to the Roman 
I empire, and constituted a sopai-ate province under 
the name of Alpes Cottiao. But after the time of 
Oonstantine this appUation was extended so as to 
comprise the whole of the province or region of Italy 
previously loiown as Ligruia. [Ligubia.] (Qrell. 
Inser, 2156, 3601 ; Notit. JDign. ii. p, 66,,' and 
Boddng, ad he,; P. Diac. ii. 17.) Hie principal 
rivers which have then- sources in this part of the 
Alp ai-e tho Drubntia (JOweance) on tlie W. 
and the Dueia (iloro Ripar'ki) on the E., which 
is confomided by Strabo (p. 203) with tho river of 
the same name (now called Dora Bakea) that flows 
through the country of the SalassL 
. 3. Alpes Gealve ( hXrm Tpa7ai, Ptol.) called 
also Mons Graios (Tac. Hut. iv. 68), was the iitune 
given to the Alps through which lay the pass now 
known as the lAtUe St. B&'na/rd. The jirecise ex- 
tent in which tho term was employed cannot be fixed, 
and probably was never de&ied by the ancients 
themselves; but modem geograiihers generally regai'd 
it as comprising the portion of the cliain which ex- 
tends from the Mont Cems to Blanc. Tho 
real origin of the appeUation is unknoivii; it is pro- 
bably derived from some Celtic word, but the Romans 
inMer times interpreted it as meaning Grecian, and 
wnnected'it with tiie fabulous passage of the Alps 
by Hercules on his return from Spain. In confirm- 
ation of this it api'i ir- ili.ii .‘-n ’ ip .iiuioit altars 
(probably Celtic monuments) were regarded as 
having been erected by him upon this occasion, and 
the mountains thciu-cjvc- .'ro c.ulcd li\ -ouip wrilua 
Aupffis Gbaecsae. (ITiinlu. 20. s. 24; Amm. TLu'c. 

§ 9 Petnm. ih B. C. l-l-l — 15 1 iSep.Hnnu. 
3.) Livy appt j-a to. m.j.iy till n.imeof- Cixijionis jn- 
'gim”ta‘1ibis pii-i of il.'> Aljis (xxi.SH), .1 •namewlmh 
fhM been Mipposi d tu bo relauicd b} the Cramont, .i 
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mountain near St.Dklier. Pliny (». 42. s. 97 ) terms 
them Aiii’ES Centronicak from the Gaulish tribe 
of the Genti-ones, who occupied their western slope.?. 

4. AiPES PISNNINAB, Or PoRNESAE, the Pennine 
Alps, was the appellation by which the Bomans de- 
signated the loftiest and most central part of the 
chain, extending from Mont Blanc on tlie W., to 
the Monte Bosa on the E. The firet foiia of the 
name is evidently the most cniTcct, and was derived 
from the Celtic “ Ben” or “ Ben,” a height or sum- 
mit; but the opinion having gained ground that the 
pass of the ffreaf St. Bernard over these mountains , 
was the route pursued by Hannibal, the name was 1 
considered to be connected ivith that of the Cartha- 
ginians (Poeiii), and hence the form Poeninae is 
frequently adopted by later writers. Livy himself 
])Qints out the error, and adds that the name was 
really derived, according to the testimony of the in- 
habitants, from a deity to whom an altar was conse- 
crated on the summit of the pass, probably the .same 
who Wiis afterwards worshipped by the Eomans 
themselves as Jupiter Peiminus. (Liv. xxi. 38 ; Plin. 
iii. 17. s. 21 ; Btrab. p. 205 ; Tac. Hist. i. 61, 87 ; 
Amm. Marc. xv. 10; Sen', ad. Virg. Aen. x. 13; 
Orell. Inscr. vol. i. p. 104.) The limits of the 
Pennine Alps are nowhere very clearly designated; 
but it seems that the whole upper valley of the i 
Ehone,tlie modem 7a?ow, was called Vallis Poeiiiiia ; 
(see Orell. Inscr. 211), and Ammianus expressly 
places the som*ces of the Elione in the Pennine Alps 
(xv. 11. § 16), so that the term must' have been 
frequently applied to the whole extent of the moun- 
tain chmn from the Mont Blanc eastward a.s far ns 
the St. Gothard. The name of Ai.pes Lepontiae 
from the Gaulish tribe of the Lepontii, is frequently 
applied by modem geographers to the part of the 
Tange inhabited by ttem between the Monte Rosa 
and the Mont St. Gothard, hut there is no ancient 
authority for the name. The “Alpes Graiae et 
Poeninae," during the later periods of the Roman 
empire, constituted a separate province, which was 
united with Transalpine Gaul. Its chief towns W'cre 
Darantasia and Octodurus. (Amm. Marc. xv. 11, 
§12; Orell. Inscr. 3888; Not. l>ign. ii. p, 72; 
Rocking, ad he. p. 472.) Connected with tliesc 
we find mentioned tiie Alpes Atractianae or Atrecti- 
anae, a name otherwise wholly unknown. 

5. The Alpes RitAETioAU, or Rliaetian Alps,may 
be considered as adjoining the Pennine Alps on the 
east, ?ind including the greater part of the countries 
now called the Griaons and the Tyrol. Under this 
more general appellation aiqxsara to have been com- 
prised tlie mountain mass called Mons Adula, in 
which botlj Strabo and Ptolemy place the source,? of 
the EJiine [Ai>ula Mons], while Tacitus exi>rcssly 
tells us tliat that river rise.? in one of the most inac- 
cessible and lofty mountains of the Rhaetian Alps. 
i_Gern. 1.) The more eastern portion of the Ehae- 
tian Alps, in which the Atliesis and Atagis have 
their source.?, is called by Pliny and by various other 
writers the ALPE.?TKiDENTtNAE,from the important 
city of Tridentum in the Soutliem Tyrol. (Plin, iii, 
16. s. 20; Dion Cass. liv. 22; Flctr. iii. 4.) 

6. The eastern portion of the Alp.? from the valley 
of the Atliesis and the pass of the Brmner to the 
phiius of Pannonia aird tire sources of the Sme appear 
to have been knowm by vaiious appellations, of which 
it is not easy to determine tlm precise extent ap- 
plication. The northern arm of the ednua. Which 
extends through Norieura txi the ueighbourhitM of 
Yieima, was known as the Alpes Noeicae (Plor. 
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iii. 4; Plin. iii. 25. .?. 28), wliile the more southern 
range, wdiich bounds the plains of Penctia, and cun-es 
round the modem Frioul to the neiglibourhwal of 
Trieste, was variously known as the Alpe.s Cak- 
EiCAE and JULiAE, The former designation, em- 
ployed by Pliny (1. c.), they derived from tlie Cami 
who inhabited their mountain fa.stries.sc:s: the latter, 
which appear.? to liax-'e become nistomnvy in later 
tunes (Tac. llisL iii. 8; Amm. Marc, xxi. 9, x.x.xi. 
16; Itin. Hier. p. 560; Bex. liuf. Breciar. 7). 
from Julius Caesar, who first rediteed the Canii to 
subjection, and founded in their territory the ton ms 
of Julium Carnicum and Forum .Jnlii, of whieh the 
latter has given to the province its modern mane of 
the Frioul. Wo find also tin.? pirt of the Aljfs .some- 
times termed Alpes ^’'KNKTAE (,\imn. Marc. xxxi. 
16. § 7) from their bordering on the province of 
Venolia. The mountain ridge immediately stlHive 
Trieste, which separate.? the water.- of the Adriatic 
from the valley of the Save, and coinieet.? the Alp,?, 
properly so called, with the momitaim- of Dalmatia 
and lllyrieum, was known to the Uoimms a.? Akixs 
OoKA (Onpa, Strab. p. 207 ; Ptol. iii. 1. §1), 
from w'hence oito of tho jwtty trilws in the itoiuii- 
bourhofxi of Terge.ste was called the SulsKTini. ( Plin. 
iii. 20. s. 24.) Strabo justly observes that this is the 
lowest part of the whole Alpine range: in con-equmce 
of which it was from a very early jx-rioti traversal 
by a much frequented jwss, that became the medium 
of active commerciitl intercourse from the Roman 
colony of Aquilcia with the valleys of the Safe wul 
Drove, and by mean.? of tho,?e river.? with the plain? 
on tlie banks of the Danube. 

7. We also find, as already mentioned, tlie name 
of the Al})s sometime.? extended to the mountain 
ranges of lllyrieum and Dalmatia; thus Pliny (si. 
42. 97) speaks of the Alpes Dalmatiuae, and 
Tacitus of the Alpes Pasxosic'AK {Hist. ii. 98, 
iii. 1), by w'hich however he i)erha]« niean.? little 
more than tlie Julian Alps. But tlii.? extensive use 
of the tenn dwis not seem to have evc-r lafcu generally 
adopted. 

The phy.sical character.? of the Aljis, and those 
natural jihenomeiia which, tliough nm iwculiar to 
them, they yet exhibit on a greater si-aie than any 
other mfmntain.s of Euroiie, innst have early attractwl 
the attention of travellers and geographers; and tho 
difficulties and dangers of the jaisscs over them wenq 
as was natural, greatly exaggerated, Polybius wm? 
the first to give a rational account of tbeoi, and ha.? 
described their chararteristic featuins on occasion 
of tho pjmago of Ihumibal in a manner of which the 
accuracy 1ms been attested by aU modern writer.?. 
Strabo also gives aveiy good nccMwtt of them, not icing 
1 jiarticularly the danger arising I'ram the amlaw'ltes 
or sudden falls of snow and ice, which detaelit?} 
themselves from the vast frozen mas,?!!? above, and 
hurried the traveller over tlie side of the precipice 
(p. 204). Few attempts H]q'K-ar to Imve bfcii 
made to estimate their actual bcigiit; but Polybius 
remarks that it greatly exceed? tlmt of the iiighest 
xuonutainB of Greece and Thratv,(,)lympu,?,()i!sa, Athosj 
Secs.: for that almost any of tliese mountains might 
be ascended by an active walker in a shigle day, 
while he wemM scarcely aseend the Aljw in five; a 
statement greatly exaggerated. ( Polyb, StriA. 

p. 209.) Stralw) on tlie contrary tell.? ns, thsrt the 
direct ascent of the bighe.?t summit.? of the motsttain.? 
io the territory of tJie Mefiulii, did not exceed 
100 stadia, and the rame distance for the degeeafc on 
the other side into Italy (p, 200), -wfetfe Hiny 
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(ii. 65) appears to estimate the perpendicular height 
of some of the, loftiest smnmits at not less, than 
miles! The length of the whole range is estimated 
by Polybius at oxdy 2200 stadia, while Gaelius Au- 
tipater ((quoted by Pliny iii. 18. s. 22) stated it as 
not less than 1000 miles, reckomng along tlie foot of 
the, mountains from sea to sea. Pliny himself, esti- ■ 
mates the sajne distance calculated from the river 
Varus to the Arsia at 745 miles, a fair approxima- 
tion to the truth. He also justly remarks that the 
very different estimates of the breadth of the Alps 
given by different authors were founded on the fact 
of its great inequality : the eastern portion of the 
range between Germany and Italy being not less than 
100 miles across, while the other portions did not 
exceed 70. (Plin.iii. 19. s. 23.) Strabo tells us that 
■w'Mle the more lofty summits of the Alps were either 
covered with pei-petual snow, or so bare and rugged 
as to be altogether uninhabitable, the sides were 
clothed with extensive forests, and the lower slopes 
and vallies w'cre cultivated and W'ell peopled. There 
was however always a scarcity of com, which the 
inhabitants pirocured from those of the plains in ex- 
change for the jji-oductions of their mountains, the 
chief of which were resin, pitch, pine wood for torches, 
wax, honey, and cheese. Previous to the time of 
Augustus, the Alpine tribes had been given to pre- 
datory habits, and were continually plundering their 
more wealthy neighbours, but after they had been 
completely subdued and roads made through their 
territories they devoted themselves more to the arts 
of peace and husbandry, (istrab. pp. 206, 207.) 
Nor were the Alps wanting in more valuable pi'O- 
ductions. Gold mines or rather wasliings were 
worked in them in various places, especially in the 
territory of the Salassi (the Val iH Aosta), where 
theEomans derived a considerable revenue from them ; 
and in the Noric Alps, near Aquileia, where gold was 
found in lumps as big as a bean after digging only a 
few feet below the surface (Strab. pp. 205, 208). 
The ii-on mines of tlie Noric Alps w'ere also w-ell 
known to the Romans, and highly esteemed for the 
excellent quality of the metal furnished by them, 
which was pecidhirly well adapted for swords. (Plin. 
xxxiv. 14. s. 41 ; Hor. Cmin. 1. 1 6. 9, Epod. xvii, 71.) 
The rock ci-ystal so abmidant in the Alps W'as much 
valued by tlie Romans, and diligently sought for in 
consequence by tlie natives. (Plin. xxxvii.2. s. 9, 1 0.) 

iSoveral kinds of animals are also noticed by ancient 
wwiters as peculiar to the Alps ; among these are the 
Cliamois (the riqrimpra of Pliny), the Ibex, and the 
Marmot. Pliny also nient^us white hares and wdiite 
grouse or Ptannigan. (Plin. viii. 79. s. 81, x. 68. 
s. 85; VaiT. de. R.R. ili. 12.) Polybius described a 
large animal of the deer kind, but with a neck like a 
wild boar, evidently the Elk (Cervus Alces) now found 
onlyin the north of Eiu-ope. (Polyb.ap. p.208.) 

It wmuld be impossible here to enumerate in detail 
all the jxjtty tribes which inhabited the vallies and 
slopes of tlie Alps. The inscription on the trophy ! 
of Augustas already mentioned, gives the names of i 
not less tlmn forty-four “ Gentes Alpinae devictae,” 
numy of which arc otherwise w'holly unknown (PliUk ! 
iii. 20. s. 24). The inscription on the arch at Buaa '' 
mentions fourteen tribes tliat were subject to Cottfamj 
of which the greater part are equally obscure. , 
(Orell. Inscr. 626; Milliu, Voy. en Pihnmt, voL L i 
p. 106.) Those tribes, whose locality can be detetr^ 
mined with tolerable eertainty, cer whose names ap- 
jKiar in history, will be found under their respeetave ‘ 
articles : for an examination of the whole list the j 
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reader may consult Walckenaer, GeograpMe des 
ffaw/es vol. ii. pp. 43—66. 

The eternal snows and glaciers of the Alps are the 
sources from which flow several of the largest rivers 
of Europe; the Rhone, the Rbine, and the Po, as w'ell 
as the great tributaries of the Danube, tbc Inn, the 
Drave and the Save. It would be useless here to 
enter into a geographical or detailed enumeration of 
the countless minor streams which derive their 
sources from the Alps, and which will be found under 
the countries to which they severally belong. 

Passes of tJie Alps. 

Many of the passes across the great central chain 
of the Alps are so clearly indicated by the com-se of 
the rivers which rise in them, and the vallies through 
which these flow, tliat tli(>y must probably have been 
known to the neighbouring tribes from a very early 
period. Long before the passage of the w'estem 
Alps by Hannibal, wre know that these mountains 
were crossed by successive swarms of Gaulish in- 
vaders (Polyb. iii. 48 ; Liv. v. 33), and there is every 
reason to suppose that the more easily accessible passes 
of the Ehactian and Julian Alps had afforded a way 
for the migrations of nations in still earlier ages. 
The particular route taken by Hannibal is still a 
subject of controversy.* But it is clear from thewhole 
narrative of Polybius, that it was one aheady pre- 
viously known and frequented by the mormtdneers 
that guided him: and a few years later his brotlier 
Hasdi-ubal appears to have crossed the same pass 
with comparatively little difficulty. Polybius, ac- 
cording to Strabo, was acquainted with only four 
passes, viz. ; 1. that through Liguria by theMaiitime 
Alps; 2. that threugh the Taurini, which was the' 
one traversed by Hannibal; 3. that tlmough the Sa- 
lassi; and 4, that through the RLaetians. (Polyb. 
ap. Strab. p. 209.) At a later period Pompey, on 
his march into Spain (b. c. 77), opened ont a pas- 
sage for his army, which he describes as “ different 
from that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the 
Romans." (Pompeii Epist. ap. SaOmt. Hist iii. 
p. 230, ed. Gerladi.) Shortly after this time Vaa-o 
(in a passage in which thei-e appears to be mucli 
confusion) speaks of five passes across the Alps 
(without including the more easterly ones), which 
he enumerates as follow's: “ Una, quae est juxta 
mare per Liguras; altera qua Hannibal transiit; 
tertia qua Pompoius ad Hispaniense beUuin pro- 
fcctns eat: qnarta qua Hasdrubal de Gallia in 
Italiam. venit : quinta, quae quondam a Graecis 
possessa ast, quae exinde Alpes Graeciae appel- 
lantur.” (Varr. ap. Serv. ad Aen. x. 13.) From 
the time of the reduction of the Transalpine Gauls 
by J. Caesar, and tlrat of the Alpine tribes by Au- 
gustus, the passes over the Alps came to be well 
known, and were traversed by high roads, several of 
w'liich, However, on account of the natural difficulties 
of the mountains, were not practicable for carriages. 
These passes wet p ibe h llowing; - 

i, pEli; AU’at) ilAitiriM vt.." .v. ig llu- cca-', 

■ of Liguria, at the foot of the Maritime Alps from 
. Jatenoa moulb nf Ihu Yd'n-. 'I hoiig'n ihe 

.:Hpevof:'sea^;coa‘-l umrt Ivui' offiied .) uihual 

;r^®ans::o£ qo|nmiuucation, it could hardly have heen 
vfequented by the Rci’i.iuw uitii tbo vild tribe* of 
: ;jth.e;;Liguriams had Lorn i-ffcitualh hubduiid; and it 
appears eeri.ain tl at no ir-gulai load wa'^ fonatiuctcd 
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■Vol^ii. p. 333, and Ike winks there referred to. 



along it till the time of Augustus. The monument 
which that cmpei-or erected over the liighest part of the 
l^ass (jxist above the Porttis Monoeci), to commemo- 
rate the veduclioti of the Alpine tribes, is still os- 
tant, and the Roman mwl may be distinctly traced 
for several miles on each side of it [Troi>aea 
August!.] Xt did not follow the same lino as the 
modem road, but, after a.scendiiig from near 
tone, ia the summit of the pas.s at Tw'bm, desceitded 
a side valley to Cemenelioji (^Cimkz), anil proceeded 
from thence direct to the mouth of thcVams, leaving 
Nicaoa on the left. I'he stations along this road 
from Vada Sahhata (Vado) to Antipolis are thus 
: given in the Itin. Ant p. 296: — 

M.P. M.P, 

Pullopico - xii. Lnmone - - x. 

Albinganno Alps Sninma (TMrbMi) vi. 

(Jlbenffa) - viii. C'emenelo (^Cimiez) ~ viii. 

Luco Corinani - xv. Varum flunien - vi. 

Costa Balenao - xvi. Antipolis (Antibed) - x, 

. A]bintimilio(F^)^- 

^^»^ip&^) - xvi. 

This line of road is given in the Itinerary a.s a pai-t 
of the Viii Aurelia, of which it was undoubtedly a 
continuation; but we leara from the iiLscriptions of 
the mile-stones discovered near Turbia that it was 
properly called the Via Julia. 

2. “ Per AiiPES Gottias,” by the pass now 
called the Mont Genbvre, from Augusta Taurinorum 
to Brigantio (Briangon) and Ebroclunum (Embrun) 
in Gaul. Tins vms the most direct lino of comimini- 
cafcion from the north of Italy to Transalpine Gaul ; 
it is evidently that followed by Caesar when he 
hastened to oppose the Helvetii, “ qua proxhmun 
iter in nlteriorem Galliam per Alpes erat ” (B, G. i. 
10), and is probably the same alrciidy mentioned as 
havhig been first explored by Poropey. It was after- 
wards one of the passes most frequented by the Ro- 
mans, and is termed by Aminianus (xv. 10) “ via 
media et compendiaria.” That writer has given a 
detailed account of the pass, the highest lidge of 
which was known by the name of JlATinutAE 3 Ions, 
a name retained in the midtile ages, and found in 
the Itin. Hierosol. p. 556. Just at its toot, on the 
Italian side, was the station Ai) Mautis, probably 
near the modem village of Outj;. The di.stiuiccs 
given in the Itin. Ant. (p. 341) are, from Taiiriiii 
(Augusta Taurinonuu) to Segusio (S'imu) 51 M. P. 
(a great overstatement; the correct distance would 
he 36); thence — ■ 

Ad Martis - xvi. Rixmao - xviii, 

Brigantio - xviii. Ebnrodono xviii. 

Though now little frequented, tin’s puss Is one of the 
longest and easiest of those over the main chain. 

3. “ Pee Ai.pes Guaias,” by the Little St. Ber- 
mrd. This route, which led from Milan and tire 
pliiins of the Po by the valley of the titilassi to Au- 
gusta Praetoria (Aosta), and from thence across the 
mountain pass into the valley of the Isara (Ishre), 
and through the Tarentaise to Vicjxna and Lng- 
dumim, is suppised by many writers to have been 
that followed by Hanmixd. It was certainly cros.sed 
by D. Bratus with Ms army after the battle of Mu- 
tkui, B, 0 . 43. But though it presents much less 
natural difficnlties than its, neighbour the Grmi St, 
Bernard, it appears to have Ijcen little iVeqoesited, 
on account of the predatory haMts of the Sslfissians, 
until Augustus, after liaviug ccfmpletely enjjjdued 
that ])eople, constructed a carriage road ow the 
Graiaii Alps, w'hich theucefonvaM became one of 
the most bnportant and frequented linos of camsitim- 
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cation between Italy and Gaul. (Slrafa. p. 208 ; 
Tac. Hist. ii. 66, iv. 68.) 

The stations on this route are tlims given in the 
Itinerary, beginning from Epuriidia, at the entrance 
oithe Vald' Aosta: — 

Id, 

Vitricimn (Verrez) ~ ~ - x.vi. 

Augusta Praetoria (Aosta) - xxv, 

Arebrigium (S. JJidier) - - xxv. 

Eergintrum (Bourg. S. Maurice) xxiv. 

Darantasia (Moustiers) - - xviii. 

Obilinuin - - - - xiii. 

Ad Publieanos (Co/^/oBs) - iii. 

From thence there bnuiched off two line-s of ro;td. 
the one by Leniincum (Vliambery) and Augusta 
Allobrogum to Vienna, the other nortliwurds to Ge- 
neva and the Lacus Lemannn.s. 

4, “ Per Ai.pe.s Pexkixas," by the Great St, 
Bernard. This route, which branclied oft’ from llie 
fonner at Angusta Praetoria, and led dimt, /lero'S 
the moimtain, from thence to Oetodiirus (J/firriV;??//) 
in the valley of the Rhone, and tlic head of the I.ake 
Lernannus, appears to h:ivo been known and fre- 
quented from veiy early times, though it w.is never 
rendered practicahlu fiu' cairlages. Caesar sp'ak.' of 
it as being used to a considerable extent l>y mer- 
chants ami traders, notwithstanding the exaction.s to 
which they were subiected by the wild trila'.s that 
then occupied this part of the AIijs. (H. G. iii. 1.) 
The numerous inscriptions and votive tablets that 
have been discoir-red .sufficiently attest how much 
this pass w;is frequented in later tiine-s; and it was 
repeatedly traversed by Roman annie.s. (t.treil. 
Inscr. vol.i. p. 104; Tac.i/isf. i. 61, iv. 68.) The 
distances by this road are thus given in the Itinerary. 
From Augusta Praetoria to the summit of the paas, 
Sumino Pennino, where .stood a temple of Jupiter — 
M.P. XXV.; thence to Cctodorus (.¥artq 7 ay) xxv.; 
and from thence to Viviscum (Vvmnj) 34 miles, 
passing two tfccure stations, the names of which are 
probably corrupt. 

5. The ne.xt jias-s, fiir ivhich we find no appro- 
priatfi iijiim!, led from tjic iicati of tin; Laciw l.aritw 
to Brigautia (Bregei^), on the J.nkx r,/' I'aiistonce. 
W'e find no mention of this roiiti* in early times; but 
it imust have been that taken by Btiliciio, in the depth 
of winter, when lie priKieetled from Mediolanum 
through the Rhaeliatt Aljw to surrmion the Viiide- 
lieisns mid Noricarts to the relief of Hoiiorins, {(ftun- 
dian. B. Get. v. 320—360.) The Itineraries give 
two routes acros.s this part of the Alps; the one 
apparently followhig the line of the irHKleni pas.s of 
the Sjiliigm, by Claveniia (CMuvenm) and Tar- 
vessodw (?) to Curia ( Coitv) i the other cnisAiig t he. 
pass of the Septtmer, by Mums and Tinm-liii ( Tin- 
zen) to Curia, where it rejoined the prevedinu rout*-. 

6. “ Per Ai.I'K.s Rraktica-S or TuiDEX'n.vAH," 
thimigh the modem Tyrol, which, from tbe mirnrat 
facilities it prcvserits, inu.st always ii.mc bccu onr uf 
the most obvious means of conmiunk-aiion iK-twiwn 
Italy and the countrie-s on the S. of the Ibuuibe. 
The high road led from ITTona to Trideutnm (where 
it was joined by a cross rosid from Opitergium t tirmigh 
tile Val Sugana), and theniT up the vullify of ilie 
Athesis as far as Botze.n, from which pant it fid- 
lowed the Atagis or Eisiwh to its suum*, and ertemd 
the jimss of the Bretmer to Veldiikna ( iPilden, near 
/ntbruck:), and from thence iwross aiTother motmtiuiit 
pass to Augusta Yindelicorarn. [Rmaetu.] 

7, A road lift from Aquikaa to Juiimn Camiciun 
(ZvgEo), and from thence amm tlie Jtirwm Alps to 
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Loncium in the valley of the Gail, and by that valley for believing that it andenlly floived to the KW., 
and the I’usle?' Thai to join the preceding road at and disappeared in the Katavdthra of the marsli of 
'\'’'ipitenuin, near the foot of the A'emer. Thesta- TaM.* (Lealce, Feloponnesiaca, p, 112, seq.) 
tioiis (few of which can bo determined with any The two reputed sources of the Alplieius and Eu- 


eertainty) are thus given (Itin. Ant. p. 279); —- 
M.P. 

From Aquileia Ad Tricesimum - xxx. 

XXX. 

Loudo - - xxii. 

Agunto - - xviii. 

Littamo - - xxiii. 

Sebato - - xxiii. 

Vipiteno - - xxxiii. 


rotas are found near tlie remains of Asea, at the 
copious source of water called Franyovrysi ; but 
whether tho soiu’co of the Alphdiis be really the 
vent of the lako of TaM, cannot be decided with 
certainty. These two fonnttun.s unite tlioh waters, 
as Fausanias describes, and again siidc into tlie 
earth. After passing under a mountain called Tzini- 
banu, the Alpheius reappears at Jfdrmam, probably 
Pegae. (Leake, ilform, vol. hi. p. 37, seep) 


8 . Another high road led from Aquileia eastward Below Pegae, the Alpheius receives the lliiLissojr 
up the valley of .the IVijiparh, and from thence ('EAtff<rc&;': ifwcr o/ on which Megalopolis 
across the barren mountainous tract of comparatively was situated, 30 .stadia from the conlluence. Below 
small elevation (the .Mons Ocra), which separates it this, and near the town of Brenthe (Kariiem), tlie 
from the valley of the Savus, to Aertiona in Pan- Alpheius flowss through a defile in the mountains, 
nonia. There can bo no doubt that this pass, which called the pass of Lavdha. This pass is the only 
presents 110 considerable natural difficulties, was from opening in the mountains, by which the waters of 
the earliest ages the liighway of nations from the central Arcadia find their way to the western sea. 
banks of the Danube into Italy, as it again became It dhddes the upper plain of the Alpheius, of which 
after the frill of the Bouian empire. (P. Diac. ii. 10.) Megalopolis was the chief place, from the lower 
The distance from Aquileia to Aeinona is given by plain, in which Heraea was situated, (Leake, 
the Itiii. Ant. at 7C Homan miles, which cannot he Morea, vol. ii. p. 19, seq.) Below Heraea, the 
far from the truth; but the intermediate stations are Alpheius receives the Ladon (AdScov), which rises 
very uncertain. [E. H. B.j near Cluitor, and is celebrated in mythology as tho 

ALPHEIUS (’AA.(|>61(5s: Rufea, Rvfui or Rofid, father of Daphne. The Ladon is now called ifn/e'a, 
and River of Karitena), the chief river of Pelo- R^tfd or Rofci, by which name the Alpheius is 
poimesus, rises in the SE. of Arcadia on the fron- called below its junction with the Ladon. In the 
tiers of Laconia, flows in a w’esterly direction through upper part of its course the Alplieius is usually 
Arcadia and Elis, and after passing Olympia tails called i\\e River of Karitena. Below tho Lsidcmj 
into the Ionian Sea. The Alpheius, like several at the distance of 20 stadia, the Alpheius receives 
other rivers and lakes in Arcadia, disappears more tlie Erymanthus (’Epii/iarOor), rising in the 
than once in the limestoue mountains of the country, mountain of the same name, and forming tho boun- 
and then emerges again, after flowing some distance dary between Elis and the temtories erf Heraea in 
underground. Pausanias (viii, 54. § 1, seq,, 44. Arcadia. After entering Elis, it flows past Olym- 
§ 4) relates that the source of the Alpheius is at pia, forming the boundary between. Pisatis and 
Phylae, on the frontiers of Arcadia and Laconia; Triphylia, and falls into the Cjqpai-issian gulf in the 
and that, after receiving a stream rising from many Ionian sea. At the mouth of the river was a temple 
small fountains, at a place called Symbola, it flows and grove of Artemis Alpheionia. From the pass of 
into the territory of Tegea, where it sinks under- Lav&a to the sea, the Alpheius is wide and shal- 
ground. It rises again at the distance of 5 stadia low: in summer it is dirided into several torrents, 
from Asea, close to the fountain of tlie Eiirotas. flowing between islands or sandbanks ever a wide 
The two rivers then mix their waters, and after gravelly bed, wliile in winter it is full, rapid, and 
floiring in a common chamiel for the distance of turbid. Its banks produce a great number of large 
nearly 20 stadia, they again sink underground, and plane-trees. (Leake, IJorea, vol. ii. p. 67, JPelo- 
reiippear, — the Euvotas in Laconia, the Alpheius poivmsiaca, 'p.Q.') 

at Pegae, the Fountains, in the territoiy of Mega- Alpheius appears as a celebrated river-god in 

lopolis in Arcadia. Strabo (p. 343) also .states that mythology; and it was apparently tho subtciTanean 
the Alpheius and Eiu'otas rise From two fountains pas.sagc of the river in the upper part of its course 
near Asea, and that, after flowing several stadia which gave rise to the fable that the Alpheius flowed 
underground, the Eurotas reappears in the Blemi- beneath tlie sea, and attempted to mingle its waters 
natis in Laconia, and the Alpheius iu Arcadia. In ivith tlie fountain of AreUmsa in the island of Or- 
anotlier passage (p. 275) Strabo relates, tluit it was tygia in Syracuse. (Diet, of Biogr, art. Alpheius!) 
a common belief that if two cliaplets dedicated to Hence Ovid calls the nymph Arethiisa, AlphMas. 
the Alpheius and the Eurotas were thrown into the (Afe<. v. 487.) Virgil (Aen. x. 179) gives the epi- 
stream near Asea, each would reappear at the sources thet of A Ipheae to the Etruscan city of Pisae, because 
of the river to wliich it was destined. Tliis story the latter was said^to have been founded by colonists 
accords with the statement of Pausanias as to the from Pisa in Elis, near which the Alpheius flowed, 
union of tlio waters from tho two fountains, and ALSA, asmallriverofVenetia(Plin. iii.l8. .==.22) 
tboir course in a common channel. The account of still called the Amsb, which flows into the lagunes of 
Pausanias is. confirmed in many pailiculars by the a fev\ mile, \V. o-' .Vpiihii. A Inrilc 

observations of Colonel Leake and otliers. The was fought on its iu a. d. .110, bclweci tli' 


river, in the first part of its course, is now caijled yofruger Constantine and the generals of his brother 
tho Sardiida, which rises at Knja Vrysi, the ancient Constaqs, in wliioh Constantine himself was shun. 


tho Sardiula, whi 
Pliylace, and wh; 
Vrpi, a stream 


torrents, by wMc’ 
ni.scd. Oil enteri 
p,ow flows to tlie 


rises at Krya Vrysi, the ancient Constaqs, in wliioh Constantiuc himself w'as 
receives, a little below K.rya \ and his body tin ivn n to tb, i-iier AEji. (1 
rmed of several small mountain 41. § 21 ; Ilk .-..n. Chuja. cd arut. 2.3.1 
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112 ALSIETmUS. 

ALSIETI'NTJS LAGUS, a small lake in Etraria, 
akoiit 2 miles distant from the Lacus Sabatinus, 
between it and the basin or crater of JBaccano, now 
called the Lago di Martigmno. Its ancient name 
is preserved to us only by Frontiniis, from whom we 
learn that Augustus conveyed the water from thence 
to Home by an aqueduct, named the Aqua Alsietina, 
more than 22 miles iu length. The water w'aa, 
however, of inferior quality, and seiwed only to 
supply a Naumachia, and for purposes of iragation. 
It was joined at Carisiae, a station on the Via 
Claudia, 15 miles from Borne, by another branch 
bringing water from the Lacus 8abatinus. (Frontin. 
de Aqumd, §§ 11, 71.) The channel of the atiue- 
duct is still in good pre.servation, where it issues 
from the lake, and may be traced for many miles 
of its course. (Nibby, Mniomi, vol, i. pp. 133 
—137.) [E.H.B.] 

A'LSIUM (^AKffiovt Alsiensls: I’alo), a city on 
the coast of Eti-uria, between Pyrgi and Fivgense, 
at the distance of 18 miles from the Portus Augusti 
(Porto) at the mouth of the Tiber. (Itin, Ant. 
p. 30 1 .) Its name is mentioned by Dionysius (i. 20) 
among the cities which were founded by tbe Pe- 
lasgians in connection with the aborigines, and 
aftenvards wrested from them by the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans). But no mention of it occurs in his- 
tory as an Etruscan city, or during the wars of that 
people with Borne. In b. c. 245 a Homan colony 
was established there, which was placed on the .same 
footing with the other “ coloniae maritimae;” and in 
common with these claimed exemption from all 
military service, a claim which was, however, over- 
ruled^ dm-ing the e-xigencies of the Second Punic 
War. (Veil. Pat. i. 14; Liv. xxvii. 38.) No sub- 
sequent notice of it occurs in history, but its name 
is mentioned by Strabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy, and we 
leam from an inscription of the time of Caracalla 
that it still retained its colonial rank, and eon’e.sj)ond- 
ing municipal organisation. (Strab. pp. 225, 226 ; 
PHn. iii. 5. s. 8; Ptol. iii. 1. § 4; Gmter, Insor, 
p. 271. 3.) It appears to have early become a 
favom-ite resort vrith the wealthy Homans as a idaee 
of retirement and pleasure (“ maritimics et vulup- 
tarius locus:” Pronto, Ep. p. 207, ed. Bom.); thus 
we find tliat Poinpey the Great had a villa there, 
and Caesar also, where he landed on his return from 
Africii, and at which all the nobles of Home hastened 
to greet him. (Cic. pro Milan. 20, ad Fam. ix. 6, 
ad Att. xiii. 50.) Another is mentioned as belong- 
ing to Vergiiuus Rufus, the guardian of Pliny, and 
we leam from Pronto that the emj)eror JI. Aurelius 
liad a villa there, to which several of his epistles are 
addressed. (Plin.A}?, 'id. 10; Pronto, Ep. p. 205 — 
215.) At a later period the town itsidf Iiatl fallen 
into utter decay, but the site was .still occupied by 
villas, as well as that of the neighbouring Pyrgi. 
(Eutil lUn. i. 223.) 

The site of Akimn is clearly fixed by the distance 
from Porto, at the modern village of Palo, a jioor 
pilace with a fort and mole of the 17th century, in 
the construction of which many ancient materials 
have been used. Beades these, the whole shore to 
the E. of the village, for the space of more tlian a 
mile, is occupied by tire remains, of buildings which 
apjrear to have belonged to a Eoman villa of im- 
perial date, and of tire most magnificent scale arrd 
style of construction. These ruins are described 
in detail by Nibby (Dmtomi di Roma, vrf. iii, 
pp. 527, 628). [;E.H.B.] 

ALTHAEA ('AKBetia: Eth. ’AKBcuo^), the chief 
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city of lire Olc^ades in Spain, nf)t far from Cartb.ago 
Nova. Its capture was Haimibars first exploit in 
Spain. (Polyb. iii. 13 ; Stepli. Bp. s. v.) Its position 
is unknown. Livv calls it Carteia (xxi. 5). [P. S.] 

ALTI'Nmi ('’AXrtvov • Altino), a city of 
netia situated on the border of the lagimes. and on 
the right bank of the little river Silis (*S’eA) neur- 
its mouth. AVe leam from the Itineraries that it 
was distant 32 Homan miles fronr Patavinin, and 
31 from Concordia. (Itin. Ant. itp. 128, 281.) 
Strabo describes it as situated in a marsh or lagnne, 
lilce Eavenna, and we Icanr that trar-cllcrs were in 
the habit of proceeding by water along the lagnnes 
from Eavenna to Altinuin. Tacitus also speaks of 
it as open to attack by sea ; but at the present 
dfiy it is distant about 2 miles from tiie lagiinca. 
(Strab. p. 214; Vitruv. i. 4. §11 ; Itin, Ant. 
p. 126 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 6.) Tiro first historical 
mention of Altininn is found in Velleius Paterculus 
(ii. 76) dui-ifig tlie wars of the ficmid Triumrirarc, 
and it appears to have been then, as it eoutinned 
under the Homan Emjm-e, one of the most con- 
.siderable places in this pirt of Italy. Pliny sessigns 
it only the rank of a nuniieipiiim ; but \v<> leant 
from inscriptions that it subsequently became a 
colony, probably in the time of Ti-iijan. (Plin. iii. 
18. s. 22 ; Orell. litscr. 4082 ; Zmnpt ik Colon. 
p. 402.) Besides its inunieijiiil imporhinee, the 
shores of the adjoining lagimes became a fa-.-ourile 
residence of tlie wealthy Romans, and were gradually 
lined with villas which m-e describtsi by Martial 
(iv, 25) as rivalling those of Uaiae, The adjoining 
plains were celebrated for the excellence of their 
wool, while the laguncs abounded in fish of all 
kinds, especially shell-fish. (Mart. xiv. 165; Plin. 
xxxii. IL s. 53; Cassiod. Ep, Varr, xii. 22.) It 
was here that the emiieror L. Verus died of apo- 
plexy in A. n, 169. (Eutrop. vlii. 10; Jul, Capit 
Ver. 9 ; Viet, do Coes. 15.) The imxlem viliage 
of Altino is a very j>oor place; the ix-riod of the 
decay or destruction of the ancient city is nnknowu, 
but its inhabitants are supjMised to have fied for 
i-efiige from the invasions of the barbarians to Tor- 
cello, an island in tlie laguncs about 4 miles ilistant, 
to which the tqiiscopal see was Irajisfen-od in a. ik 
635. [E.H.B.3 

ALTIS. [Or.t'MPiA.] 

ALirNTIlJM or HALU'NTIUM (AAJvrmv, 
PtoL; 'A\o6ptiov, Dion. Hal.; ^AKorrtvos, Halun- 
tinus), a city on the N. coast of Sicily, betwwn 
Tyndaris and Calaeta. Its foundation was a>,erilM‘d 
by some authors to a prtion of the cnmpaiiious of 
Aeneas, who remained behind in Hieily under a 
leader named Patron (I)ionys. i. ,51); but it pro- 
bably was, in reality, a Sieelian town. No mention 
of it is fimud in Diwlorus, nor is it not iced in his- 
tory prior to the Roman conquest of Sicily. Bsd in 
the time of Cicero it apjx>ars to luive bi-vn a place uf 
some importance. He inenrions it as liaving suf- 
fered severely from the exactions of Vemw, who, 
not content with ruinous extorlifeis of e»nt, fom- 
pelJed the inhabitants to give up all tlieir oaiameatai 
plate. (Cic, Ferr.m.43, iv, 23,) AVe loam from 
inscriptions that it retained the r;nik of a mmiid- 
pimn, and was a fl()uri!.shing town at least as kto as 
the reign of Augustiuj, 

Its site 1ms been a matter of much dispute, hut 
thei-Q are very strong arguments to pi'ove that fr 
occupied the- same .situation as tiie. modem tmn of 
3m jMm-co, wiiieJi lisejs on a lofty hiU of steep and 
difficult ascent, about 3 inilas from tlie Tyn^honiaa 
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sea. (Smytli’s Sicily, p. 97.) This position exactly 
accords with that described by Cicero, who tells us 
that Verres would not take the trouble to visit the 
town himself : quod erat djfHoili ascensu atque 
arduo,” but remained on the beach below while he 
sent Ai'chagathus to execute his behests (iv. 23). 
Various inscriptions eilso are preserved at S. Mcurco, 
or have been discovered there, one of which begins 
with the words rd M.ovviKlinov r&v 'hKovrivufv. 
(Castell./m-r.&-cj7. p. 55; Bijekh, C.L No. 5608.) 
Notwithstanding these arguments, Cluverius, fol- 
lowing Fa'iiello, placed Aluntiuni at a spot near 
S.Filadelfo, whore the ruins of an ancient city 
were tlien visible, and regarded S. Marco as the site 
of Agatliynia. It must be admitted that this ar- 
rangement avoids .some difficulties [AoAraTiiNA] ; 
but the above proofs in favour of the contrary hy- 
pothesis seem almost conclusive. (Gluver. Sml, 
p. 294 ; Fazell. de Reh. Sic. ix. 4. p. 384.) [li.H.B.] 



COIN OF ALtINTIUM. 

ALYDDA ("AXuSSa), a town of Phrygia men- 
tioned in the Peutinger Table. Arundell {Biscoveries 
in Asia Minor, i. p. 105) gives his reasons for sup- 
posing that it may have been at or near Ushak, on 
the road between Sari and AJium Karahissar, and 
timt it was afterwards called Flaviopolis. He found 
sovei'al Greek inscriptions there, but none that con- 
tained the name of the place. C®* ^0 

ALY'ZIA (’AAuCia, Thuc.vii.31,etalii; ’AAufeja, 
Steph.B. s.v.i Eth. 'hKoCaios, ’AAvfe/or, 

ap. BSekh. 'S.o. llSZ’,- Kandili), 

a town on tlie west coast of Acamania. According 
to Strabo it was distant 15 stadia from the sea, on 
which it possessed a haiheur and a sanctuaiy, both 
dedicated to Heracles. In tins sanctuary were some 
works of art by Lysippus, representing the labours 
of Hercules, which a Kuman general caused to be 
removed to Eame on account of tlm deserted state 
of the place. The remains of Alyzia are still visible 
in the valley of Kandili. The distance of the bay 
of Kandili from the ruins of Leucas corresponds 
with the 120 stadia which Cicero assigns for llio 
distance between Alyzia and Leucas. (Strab. pp. 
450, 459 ; Cic. ad Fam. xvi. 2 ; Plin. iv. 2 ; Ptolom. 
iii. 14.) Alyzia is said to have derived its name 
from Alyzeus, a son of Icaras. (Sti'ab. p. 452; 
Steph. Byz. s. v.) It is first mentioned by Thucy- 
dides. In B. o. 374, a naval battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood of Alyzia between the_ Athenians 
under Timotheus and the Lacedaemonians under 



' Nieolochus. The Athenians, says Xenophon, erected 
their trophy at Alyzia, and the Lacedaemonians in 
the nearest islands. We learn from Scylax that the 
island immediately opposite Alyzia was called Camus , 
the modem KalaTno. (Thuc, vii. 31; Xen. Tlell. 

Y, 4. §§ 65,66; Scylax, p. 13; 'Le.tikc., Norlliei'n 
Greece, vol. iv. p. 14, seq.) 

AMA'DOCI Ck/ji.d.SoKoi'), a people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, mentioned by Ilellanicns (Steph. B. s. v.') 
Their country was called Amadocium. Ptolemy 
(iii. 5) mentions the Arnadoci Montes, E. of the 
Borysthencs (Dnieper'), as an E. prolongation of M. 
Peuce, and in these mountains the Arnadoci, with a 
city Amodoca and a lake of the same name, the 
source of a river falling into the Borystlicnes. The 
positions are probably in the S. Eussian province of 
Jekaterinoslav, 0)1 ill Kherson. [P. S.] 

AMALEKITAE (’AgaAijarTcu, Joseph. A iii. 

2 ; in LXX. ’ApaK7]ic), Iho descendants of Amalelc 
tile grandson of E.sau. (Gen. xxvi. 9 — 12.) This 
tiihc of Edomite Arabs extended as far south as the 
peninsula of Mount Bhiai, where “ they fought with 
Israel in Eephidim ” (Exod. xvii. 8, &c.) They 
occupied the soutliem boi'ders of the Promised Land, ^ 
betw'een the Canaanites (Philistines) of the west 
coast, and. the Amorites, who.se country lay to the 
SW. of the Dead Sea. (Compaa-e Gen. :!dv. 7 with 
Numbers xiii. 29, xiv. 25, 43 — 45.) They dispos- 
sessed the Ishmaeiite Bedouins, and occupied their . 
countiy “ from Havilali unto Shui', that is before 
Egypt.” (Compare ffea. xxv. 18 and 1 A'am.xv.7.) 
They were nearly exterminated by Saul and David 
(I Sam. XV., xxvii. 8, 9, xxx.); and the remnant 
were destroyed by the Simeonites in the days of 
Hezekiah. (1 Chron. iv. 42, 43.) They axe the 
Edomites whom David smote in the Valley of Salt 
(2 Sam. viii. 12, 13 ; a title to Psalm lx.), doubtless 
identical with 'Wady Malelch, about seven hours ; 
south of Hebron (Eeland’s Palestine, pp. 78 — 82; 
Winer’s Bib. Real. s. v. ; WiUiaros’s Holy City, vol. i. 
appendix i. pp. 463, 464.) [G. W,] 

AMA'NIDES PYLAE (’A^av/Ser or ’AMhvl/cai 
niiAat), or Amanicae Pylae (Curtins, iii. 18), or Por- 
tae Amani Montis (Plin. v. 27. s.22). “There are,” 
says Cicero (ad FaSn. xv. 4), “ two passes from Syria 
into Cilicia, each of which can be held witli a small 
force owing to their nmowness.” These are the 
passes in the Amanus or mountain range whieh runs 
northward from Rus el Khdndr, which 2tromontoj7- 
is at the southern entrance of the gulf of Ishendmm 
(gulf of Issus). This range of Anianus runs along 
the bay of Iskendeiun, and joins the gi’eat mass of 
Taiurus, fonnhig a wMl between Syria and Cilicia. 

“ There is nothing,” says Cicero, speaking of this 
rajrige of AmanuS) “ tvhioh is better porolected against 
Syria than Cilicia.” Of the two passes meant by 
Cicero, the southern seems to he the pass of Beilan, 
by which a man can go from Iskendemn to Antioch ; 
this may be called tlie lower Amanian pass. The 
Other pass, to whichCicero refers, apiiears to be NNE. 
of Issus, in ftjo same range of mountains (Amanus), 
over which there is still a road from Buyns i.n ihc 
east iridfi of the bay of Issus, to A/arfls/i; rhi- n.-iuli,-ni 
pass seems to be the Amanidcs l’yi.iii d' .V'-rian .uul 
Curtius. It was by the Am.iindi-, lylir (Airian. 
Ano^. IL 7) ihat Dariiu (ii'S.-,cJ rh- nmunuiiu-, iiiTu 
Oili^ aM came upon vlihh .•Vlcxamler Inul 
legi shortly before. Dinin'. W.is lliu'- in tlie roar of 
Alexanclcsi', who had ad-, u.u'd 1, ■ as ihrmiidm*, 
the I site of which is ik.u- TAemh, nn.. Alcxm.iler 
turned back and met tin Persian king at thernev 
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Pmarus, betTvecn, Issua and Myriandnis, -where -w'as 
fo-Qglit the battle called the battle of Issue. The 
narrative of Ai-rian may be compared '\vith the com- 
mentary of Polybius (xii. 17, 19). 

Strabo’s description of the Amanides (p. 676) is 
this; “ after Mallus is Aegaeae, which has a small 
fort; then the Amanides Pylae, ha\dng an anchorage 
for ships, at which (pylae) terminate the Amanus 
mountains, extending down from the Taurus — and 
after Aegacae is Issus, a small fort having an an- 
chorage, and the river Pinarus.” Strabo therefore 
places the Amanides Pylae between Aegae and Issus, 
and near the coast; and the Stadiasmus and Pto- I 
lemy give the same position to the Amanides. This I 
pass is represented by a place now called Kura Kapu 
on the road between Mallus on the Py ramus (Jehem) 
and Issus. But there wsis another pass “ which ’’ 
(as Major Reimell obsems, and Leake agrees with 
him) “ crossing Mount Amanus from the eastward, 
descended upon the centre of the head of the gulf, 
near Issus. By this ])ass it was that Darius marched 
from Sochus, and took up his psition on the bmiks 
of the Pinarus; by which movement Alexander, who 
had just before marched from IVIallus to Myriaiidims, 
ihrough the two maritime pylae, was placed between 
the Persians and Syria.” (Leake, Jmnal of a Tonr 
in Asia Minor, p. 210.) This is the pass which 
has been assumed to be the Amanides of Arrian and 
Gurtius, about NNE. of Issus. It follows from this 
that the Amanicae Pylae of Arrian (Anab, ii. 7) are 
not the Amanides of Strabo. Q. Curtins speaks of 
a pass which Alexander hod to gotiirougli in inarching 
from the Pyramus to Issus, and this pass must be 
Kara Kapu. Kara Kapu is not on the coast, but 
it is not far from it. If Strabo called this the 
Amanidas Pylae, as he seems to have done; he cer- 
tainly gave the name to a different pass from that by 
which Darius descended on Issus. There is another 
passage of Strabo (p. 751) in which he says: “ ad- 
jacent to Gindarus is Pagrae in the territory of 
Antioch, a strong post lying in the line of the jtfiss 
over the Amanus, I mean that pass which leads from 
the Amanides Pylae into Syria.” Leake is clearly 
right in not adopting Major Pennell’s siipixisition 
that Strabo by tliis psiss means tiie Amanides. He 
evidently means another {Kiss, that of BeUan, which 
leads from Iskenderun to Bakras or Pagras, which 
is the modem name of Pagrae; and Strabo is so far 
consistent tliat ho describes this pass of Pagrae as 
leading from the pass which he lias called Arnaiueae. 
Leake shows tliat the Amanides Pylae of Strabo am 
between Aogaeae and Issus, but he has not sufficiently 
noticed the diiffircnee between Strabo and A'rian, as 
Cramer observes {Asia Minor, vol. ii. p.359). The 
map winch illustrates Mr. Ainsworth’s paper on tlie 
Ciliciim and Syrian Gates (London Geog. Journal, 
vol. viii. p. 185), and which is copied on the op- 
posite page, enables us to fonn a more correct judg- 
ment of the text of the ancient writers; and we 
may now consider it certain tliat the Amanicae Pylae 
of the historians of Alexander is tlie pass NNE. of 
Issus, and that Strabo has ^ven the name Ainauides 
to a cliffcrcnt pass, [Gr. L.] 

AMA'NTLV, (’Apavrlai Kih. ’Apavr ids, Steph. 
B. s. v.; KpaPTip6s,^ Ptol, ii. 16, ,§ 3 . Amantinns, 
ITin. iv. 10. s. 17. §85; Amantiatms, Caes, B, C. 
iii. 12; ^Apavres, Etyro. M. Amantes, PlinJii, 
23. s. 26, § 45), a town and district in Greek Il- 
lyria. It is said to hare been ftiumM Igrthe Abantes 
of Euboea, who, according to tradition, aottled near 
the Ceraunian moimtains, and founded Amantia and 


amanus; 

Thronium. From hence the original name of Amen- 
tia is said to have been Abantia, ami the surnmiiding 
country to have been called Abaiilis. (vStcjib. B. 
s.v, ’ASavTis, ’Auavria; Etyin. M. s.r. ''Apaares; 
Pans, V. 22. § 3.) Aumntia jirobably stood ut some 
distance from the coast, S. of the river Aous, and cm 
a tributary of the latter, iiaiurd Polyaiitlics. (I.y- 
coplir. 1043.) It is placed by Leake at Xirilzu, 
where there are the reiiiaiiis of Heileiiic walls, 'i'his 
bite agrees with the distauces atfovded by Scylax ami 
the Tabular Itinerary, the former of whieli jdaccs 
Amaiitia at 320 stadia, and the latter at 3(1 Poinaii 
mile.s from Apollonia. Ptolemy sjieak.s <ii' an Am.an- 
tia on the coast, and another town of the .^ame iiamo 
inland; -Hlieiiee ive may ]it'rliap.s infer that the lalter 
bad a port- of the same name, more e.'};cei;tllv a.s the 
language of Caesar (B. C. iii. 40) wuuM imply that 
Amantia was .situated on iho eoa.it. Amantia was 
a place of .some importanei* in the civil wara botufe-u 
Cae.sar ami Pompey; and it coiitimied to be inei!- 
tioiicd in the time of the Byzantine emja-rors. (t’ae.^. 
B. C. iii. 12, 40; Cie. rhil. xi. 11; Leake, Aachui 
trnwe, vol. i. p. 37.5, .seip) 

AMA'NUS (:i 'Apavos, rh 'Apav6v), is de.^eriljed 
by iStraho as a detnriied part (arroo'iracrpa') of Taurus, 
and as fomiing the southern kmndary of the plain 
of Cataonia. lie sup}X).ses this range to brtun-h oil* 
from the Taurus in Cilicia, at the same [ilaee where 
tlie Autitnurns branches otf and takra a more north- 
erly direction, forming the northern littuiidary of 
Cataonia. (Strab. p. 535.) He considers the Aimi 
nus to extend eastward to the Euphrates and Meli- 
tene, where Commagune borders on Capisuitcia. 
Here the range is inteirupted by the Euphrates, 
but it recommences on the east side of the river, in 
a larger ina.ss, more elevated, and more irregular in 
Ibrm. (Strah. p. 521.) He further adds; “thei 
mountain range of Amarm.s (‘Xtend.s (p. 535) to Ci- 
licia and the Syrian sea to the west frtan Cataonia. 
and to the south; and by .sndi a ilivisioa (Stufrrdffti') 
it includes the whole gulf of Issus and the inter- 
mediate Cilidan valleys towards the Taunts.” This 
.seems to be the meaning ttf the de-'^eription of the 
Amanus in Strabo, firoskurd, in his tJennan ver- 
sion (vol. ii. p. 448) traadate.s SioffToard simply by 
“extent" (amkhming)', but byattemling loHtrakt's 
vt'ords and the order of them, we seem to deduce the 
meaning that the double direction of the iriounlnitt 
includes the gulf of lasus. And this agrees «th 
what Strabo says elsewhere, when he makes tbo 
Amanus descend to the gulf of H.«is U‘twmi Aegao 
and J Salts. [Amanidks PYr«\E.] 

The term Atnanus in Btrabo then appejirs to ?.e 
appIkA to the high ground which dc-.'^ceiuls fmm the 
mass of 'Taurus to the gulf of lssu.s, ami katmE the 
cast side of it, and also to the higlikmd whii h ex- 
tends in tho direction already indiciHcil to the 
Euphrates,^ wliich it strikes north of Bsumv-ata (So- 
meMt). 'I'he Jumur Dagh apjiears to k* tin? mo- 
dem name of at least a jart of the nortlM-iisfeni 
course of the Amanus. The branch of the Anmnus 
which de.scendsto the Mediten-aneim fui the east side 
of the gulf of Issus is .said to attsun an averji^'e ele- 
vation of 5000 feet, and it tenni.oaie.s abruptly in 
JM Kkeserik and litta-d-Khtlmir. Xhk ua{i» 
seems to be Itliosus, or the Khoskus Seopulus of 
Ptolemy, There was near it a town Rksitis, wlik-h 
Stephauus(s. v. 'Paicror) pkces in Cilicia. Ithosii* is 
now Arsm. Thera is another short range which is 
connected with Anumns, and advances right to tlie 
borders of the sea, between B^^l~KMndr and the 
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month of the Orontes ; this appears to be the Pieria 
of Strabo (p. 751). On the south-west base of this 
range, called Pieria, was Seleuceia, which Strabo (p. 
676) considers to be the first city in Syria after 
leaving Cilicia. Accordingly, he considers the moun- 
tain range of Amanns, which tenninutcs on the east 
side of the gulf of Lssus, to mark the boundary be- 
tween Cilicia and Syria; and this is a correct view 
of the physical geograihy of the country. 

Cicero {ad Fain. ii. 10), who was governor of 
Cilicia, describes the Amanns iis common to him and 
Bibulus, who was governor of Syria; and he calls it 
the water ..shed of the streams, by which description 
he means the range which bounds the east side of 
the gulf of Lssus. His description in another pas- 
sage also {ad Fain. xv. 4) shows that his Amanns 
is the range which has its termination in Ras-eF 
Klianzir. Cicero earned on a campaign agjiirist 
the mountaineers of this range during his govern- 
ment of Cilicia (b. c. 51), and took and destroyed 
several of their lull forts. He enumerates among 
them Erana (as the name stands in our present 
texts), which was the chief town of the Amanus, 
Sepyra, and Commores. He also took Pindenissus, 
a town of the Eleutheroeilices, which was on a high 
point, and a place of great strength. The pas.ses in 
the Amanus have been already enumerated. On the 
bay, between Iskenderun and Bayas, the Baiae of 
Strabo and the Itineraries, is the small river Merkez, 
supposed to he the Karsiis or Kersus of Xenophon 
{Andb. i. 4). On the south side of tins small stream 
is a stone wall, wliich crosses the nan-ow plain be- 
tween the Amanus and the sea, and terminates on 
the coast in a tower. Them am also mins on the 
north side of the Kersus; and nearer to the moun- 
tain there ai-e traces of “ a double wall between 
which the river flowed.” (Ainsworth, Geog. 

Jcmmdl, vol. viii.) At the head of the river Kersus 
is the steep pass of BoghrasBeli, one of the passes 
of the Amanus. This description seems to agree 
with that of the Cilician and Syrian gate.s of Xeno- 
phon. The Cilician pass was a gatew'ay in a wall 
which descended from the mountains to the sea north 
of the Kersus; and the Syrian pass was a gateway 
in the wall which extended in the same direction to 
the south of the river. Gyrus marched from the 
Syrian jjass five parjusangs to Myriandrns, which 
may be near the site of Iskenderun. We need not 
suppose that the present walls near the Merkez are 
as old as the time of Cyrus (b. c. 401); but it 
seems probable that this spot, having once been 
chosen as a strong frontier position, would be main- 
tained as sucli. if the Kersus is properly identified 
with the Merkez, we must also consider it as the 
gate.s through whicli Alexander marched from Hlallus 
to Myriaudrus, and through which he returned from 
Myriandrns to give battle to Darias, who had de- 
scended upon lssus, and thus put hiimself in the mm* 
of the Greeks. (Arrian. Ancd). ii, 6, 8.) Fmm 
these gates Alexander retraced his march to the 
river Finarus {Belt Ghai), near which was fought 
the battle of I^ns (b. o. 333). If the exact po- 
sition of lssus were ascertained, wo might fed more 
certain as to the interpretations of Atthm and Cur- 
tins. Kiebuhr {Reism (foreA Syrim, &c.» 1837, 
Anh-a-ng, p. 151), who followed tiie road flcom /a- 
kenderun along the east coast of the bay of Isgns on 
his road to Constantinople; obsesrves that Tftnnp bnn 
makes the march of Gyms 15 'parasangs from the 
Pyramus to lssus ; and he observes that it is 1 5 houm 
by tho road from Bayas to the I^ramus. C^tjs 
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marched S parasangs from Issu.s to the Cilician and 
Syrian gates; and Jskeiuhrun is 5 hours horn Boy as. 
But still he thinks that Myriandrns i.s at Iskende- 
run, and that tlie Cilician and Syiian pass is at 
Merkez ; but he adds, we must then remove Lssus 
to Bemir Kajiu ; and this makes ii new diiliculty, 
for it is certainly not 15 para.siings from Uemirluq/u 
to the Pyramus. Besides, the position of ls.stih at 
Bemir will not agree with the march of Ale-v- 
ander as described by Curtins; for Alexander mailc 
two days’ march from Mallus, that i.s, from tin* Py- 
rainus, to Castabalum ; and one day's niareh from 
Castabalum to lssus. Castabalum, tlien, may be 
represented by Bemir Kupu, undoubtedly tho re- 
mains of a town, and lssus is soiiKiwlien! ea.'it of 
it. The Peutinger Table places Is.sus next to Cas- 
tabaluin, ami then eome.s Alcsandreia (ad ls.suni). 
Consequently we .should look Ibr Issu.s .sonuavlierc 
on the road between IJmir Kojui and hktndvran. 
Now lssus, or Is>i, as Xcnojihou calls it, wu.s on or 
near the coast (Xcn. Auuh. i. 4; Str.ib. p. 676); 
and Darius marched from Issiis to the Pinunis to 
meet Alexander; and Alexiindcrrctunied from Myri- 
anchus, through the Pylae, to meet Darius. It s«-m.s 
that as the plain about the Piiianw corresiKeids to 
Arrian’s description, this river mast have Iwn that 
where the two armies met, and that wc must look 
for Lssus a little north of the Pinanis, and near the 
head of the bay of lssus. Those who have ex- 
amined this district do not, however, seem to have 
exhausted the subject; nor has it been treated by 
the latest writers with sufik-ieut exactness, 

(stephanus {8.v.''\cfaos) says that lssus was etdlcd 
Nicopolis in conseiiuence of Alexander’s victory. 
Strabo makes Nicopdis a different place; but lus 
description of the spots on the bay of lssus is con- 
fused. Cicero, in the description of his Cilician 
campaign, Bay.s that he eneamped at the Arae Alex- 
andri, near the ba.se tif the mountaiiw. He gives no 
other indication of the site; but we may be sure 
that it was north of the Cilieimi Pylae, and probably 
it wfis near Ls,sus. [G> L.] 

AMARDI, or MARDI (’AjuapSo/, MopSol), a 
warlike Asiatic tribe. Stephanus (.>!. r. 'ApapSui), 
following Stntbo, jdaces the Ainnrdi near the Ilyr- 
cani; and adds “ there are also Persian Mardi with- 
out the a.” Stnibo (p. 514) .says, “ in a <-ircie rouml 
the Caspian s<;a after the Hyreani are the Anmrdi, 
&c.” Under Mardi, iStepiianns (quftting AiKtllodi.rus) 
sjKMilis of them as an Hyrcanian tribe, who wei‘e 
robbens and archers. Curtins (vi, 5) de.s<>riU>.s flu-m 
us bonlering on Hyreaiik, and inhabiting inoiinfaiii.s 
which were covered with forests. Tliey occupit,'*! 
therefore pirt of the mt)uritain tract wliich forms the 
southern boundary of the basin of the <‘a>piun. 

The name Mjnili or Arnardi, which we inuy assume 
to bo the same, was widely sjireml, for we fiiid Mardi 
mentioned as being in Hyreania, and llmgiaiw. al-Kj 
as a nomadic Persian tribe (Jlerod. i. 125; Strab. 
p. 524), and us being in Armenia (Tadt. Ann, xiv. 
23), Bitd in other place-s. Thi.s wide distribution of the 
name may be partly attributal to the iirnorana; of 
the Greek and itouitui writem of the geography of 
Asia, but not entirely. [G l/] 

AMARDUS, or MABDUS (’Aiudpsos, 

Dionys, Perieg. v. 734), a river of Media, mmlioned 
by Amnaanus M^ellinua in his confused dei»CTq>- 
rion of the Persian, provinces (xxiH. 6). Ptokmy 
(vi, 2. § 2) places it m Media, and if we take lik 
numbers as correct, its source is in the Xagnis. The 
river flews north, anti enlora the souilmru ciast of 
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the Caspian. It appears to be the Sefidrintd, or 
Kizil Ozien as it is otherwise called. As Ptolemy 
places the Amardi round the south coast of the. 
Caspian and extending into the interior, we may 
suppo-se that they were once at least situated on and : 
about this river. [6. L.] 

A]\L\'1{I LACUS (at wncpal \ifjt.vai, Strab. xvii. 
p. 804; riin. vi. 29. s. 33), were a cluster of salt- 
liigoons east of the Delta, between the city of He- 
robpolis and thedesertof Etham — the modern&AeiA 
The Bitter Lakes had a slight inclination from N. to 
15., and their general outline resembled the leaf of 
the sycamore.- Until the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
dt'Iphus (n. 0. 285 — 247), they were the tennination 
of the royal canal, by winch the native mouarchs 
ami the Persian king.s attemihed, but ineffectirally, 
to join tire Pelusiac branch of the Nile ndth the 
Bed Sea. Philadelphus carried the canal through 
these lagoons to the city of Arsinoe. The mineral 
qualities of these lakes were nearly destroyed by the 
introduction of the Nilc-water. A temple of Se- 
rapis. stood on the northern extremity of the Bitter 
Lukes. [W. B. D.] 

AMAEYXTIIUS QA/j-dowdos : Eih. 'Afiapwdtos, 
’Ajuap^o-ms), a town upon the coast of Euboea, only 
7 stadia from Erotria, to which it belonged. It pos- 
sessed a celebrated temple of Artemis, w'ho was 
hence called Amaiynthia or Amarysia, mid in whose 
honour there was a festival of this name celebrated, 
loth iu Euboea and Attica. (Strah. p. 448 ; Paus. 
i. 31. § 5 ; Liv. xx.xv. 38 ; Steph. B. s. v.; Diet, of 
Ant, art. AmaryntMa.') 

AMASE'JsUS, a small river of Latium, still called 
the Anutseno, which rises in the Volscian mountains 
above Privemum, and descends from thence to the 
Pontine marshes, tlirough which it finds its way to 
the sea, between Tarracina and the Circeian pro- 
montory. Before its course was artificially regulated 
it wag, together with its confluent the Ufens, one of 
the chief agents in the formation of those marshes. 
Its name is not found in Pliny or Strabo, but is re- 
peatedly mentioned hyYirgil (Am, vii. 684, xi.547). 
Seiwius, in his note on the former passage, errone- 
ously places it near Anagnia, evidently misled by the 
expressions of Virgil. Vibius Sequester (p. 3) cor- 
rectly says “ Amasenus Privematium.” [E. H. B.] 

AMA'SIA ('AfidffHa, 'A/xacria i Eth. 'A^affevs; 
Amasia, Ajrumali, ov Amdsiyah), a town of Pon- 
tus, on the river Iris, or Yeskil Ermah. The 
origin of the city is unknown. It was at one time 
the residence of the princes of Pontns, and after- 
wards appears to have been a free city under the 
Eomaus till the lime of Domitian. It is said tlmt 
all the coins to the time of Domitian have only the 
epigraph Amaseia or Amasia, but that from this 
time they bear the ofiigy and the name of a Eoman 
emperor. The coins from the time of Trajan, hear 
the title Metropolis, and it appears to have been the 
chief city of Pontns. 

Amasia was the birthplace of tlie geographer 
Strabo, who describes it in the ftllowing words (p. 
561); “our city lies in a deep and extensive gorge, 
through which the river Iris flows; and it is wonderr 
fully constructed both by art and by nature, being, ; 
adapted to serve the purpose both of a city and 
of a fort. Eor there is a lofty rock, steep cm all 
sides, and descending ahniptly to tJie river; this mdk 
has its wall in one direction on the brink of, the ' 
river, at that part where the city h* connected wifii 
it ; and in the other direction, the wall runs up the 
hiU on each side to the heights; and the heights 
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(/copv^af) are two, naturally connected with one 
another, very strongly fortified by towers; andwitliin 
this enclosure are tlie palace and the tombs of the 
kings; but the heights have a very narrow neck, 

! the ascent to which is an altitude of 5 or G stadia 
1 on each side as. one goes up from tlie bank of tlie 
river and the suburbs ; and from the neck to the 
heights there remains another ascent of a stadium, 
steep and capable of resisting any attack; the rock 
also contains i^t e/cef) within it water-cis- 

terns (iSp€7a,) winch an enemy cannot get possession 
of (dva(j}atpeT«, the true reading, not di'aifepevai), 
there being tvvo galleries cut, one leading to the 
river, and the other to the neck ; there are bridges 
over the idver, one from the city to tho suburb, and 
another from the suburb to the ncighboiuing country, 
for at the point where this bridge is tho mountain 
terminates, which lies above the rock.” This ex- 
tract presents several difficultie.s. Groskurd, in his 
German version, mistakes the sense of two passages 
(ii. I). 499). 

Amasia has been often visited by Europeans, but 
the best description is by Hamilton (Eesearohes in 
Asia Alinor, (fc. vol. i. p. 366), who gives a view 
of the place. He explains the remark of Strabo 
about the 5 or 6 stadia to mean “the length of the 
road by which alone the summit can be reached,” for 
owing to tho steepness of the Acropolis it is neeessaiy 
to ascend by a circuitous route. And this is clearly 
the meaning of Strabo, if we keep closely to his tc.xt. 
Hamilton eiTOiieously follows Cramer (Asia Minor, 
vol. i. p. 302) in giving the vereion, “ the summits 
liave on each side a very narrow neck of land;” for 
the words “ on each side ” refer to the ascent to the 
“ neck,” as Groskurd correctly understands it. Ha- 
milton found two “ Hellenic towers of beautiful con- 
struction ” on the heights, which he considers to he 
the Kopu^al of Strabo. But the greater part of the 
walls now standing are Byzantine or TurHsli. In- 
deed we learn from Procopius (de A edif. iii. 7) , 
that Justinian repaired this place. Hamilton ob- 
serves: “ the Kopvfal not, as I at first irtl,a- 
gined, two distinct points connected by a minw 
intennediate ridge, hut one only, feom which two 
narrow ridges extendj one to. the north, and the other 
to Hie east, wliich last terminates abruptly elose to the 
river.” But Strabo clearly means two Kopv^aL, and 
he adds that they are naturally united ((TUfx<pvels'). 
It is true that he does not say that the neck unites 
them. This neck is evidently a narrow ridge of 
steep, ascent along which a man must pass to reach 
the Kopvtpal. 

The {idpeTa were cisterns to which there was ac- 
cess by galleries (o'dpt'yvfs). Hamilton explored a 
passage, cut in the rook, down which he descended 
about 300 feet, and found a “ small pool of clear 
cold water.”: The wall round tins pool, which ap- 
peared to have been originally much deeper, was of 
Hdlenio masoniy, which he also obseiwed in some 
parta.of the descent. This appears to he one of the 
galleries uienMonsd by Strabo. The other gallery 
was cot to the neck,: says Stabo, but he doe- not 
say/^wpi where. We may couflndi-, liowovcc. that 
it was : out from the Ko^ to ihc riclgo, .md iliut 
thd c^er was a conthmatlon which led dnwn to iJic 
well. ' Hamilton says ; “ there feuin to liiivc been 
lave of these covered ivi'- ige- or gollerius ah Amnski, 
one of ,j)?hioh led from ibe Knpv<pal or summits m an 
aisloa-ly direction in iln lidge, and tho oilier fium 
the ridge into ilie incky hill in d i>oithoi-h direction. 
Tite fojmer, howaci. is not c.xoavated in the rock, 
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l&o, tlio latter, but is built of masonry above ground, 

yet equally well concealed.” 

The tombs of the kings are below the citadel to 

the South, five in number, three to the west, and two 

to the east. The steep face of the rock has been 
artificially smoothed. “ Under the three smaller 
tombs .... iire considerable remains of the old 
Greek walls, and a square tower built in tJie be.st 
Hellenic style.” These walls can also be traced 
tip the hill towards the we.st, and are evidently those 
described by Strabo, as forming the iieribolus or en- 
closure tvithin which were tlie royal tombs. (Ha- 
milton.) The front wall of an old medresseh at 
Amasia is built of ancient cornices, friezes, and iir- 
chitraves, and on three long stones which form tho 
sides and architrave of the entrance there are frag- 
ments of Greek inscriptions deep cut in large letters. 
Hamilton docs not mention atemple which is spoken 
of by one traveller of little credit. 

The territory of Amasia was well wooded, and 
aflapted for breeding horses and other ajiimals ; and 
tlie whole of it was well suited for the habitation 
of man. A valley extends from the river, not very- 
wide at first, hut it afterwards grows Tidder, and 
forms the plain which Strabo calls Cliiliocomon, and 
tliis was succeeded by the districts of Diacopene and 
Pimolisene, all of winch is fertile as far as the Halys. 
These were the northern parts of the territory, and 
extended 6QO stadia in length. The southern por- 
laon was much larger, and extended to Bahonoinon 
and Ximene, which district also reached to the 
Halys, Its width from north to south reached to 
Zelitis and the Great Cappadocia as for as the Trocmi. I 
In Ximene rock salt was dug. Hamilton procured | 
at Amasia a coin of Pimolisa, a place from winch the 
disti'ict Pimolisene took its name, in a beautiful 
state of preservation. 

The modem town stands on both sides of the river; 
it has 3970 houses, all mean; it produces some silk. 
(JLondon Geog, Jaw. vol. x. p. 442.) [G.L.] 

AMASTIiA. [AaiESTBATUS.] 

AMASTKIS (^“Afiaffrpis : JStlt. ^Afia<Trpiav6s, 
Amastrianus: Amexsra, or Amasserali), a city of 
Pajphkgonia, on a small river of the same natne. 
Amastris occupied a peninsula, and on each side of 
the isthmus was a harbour (Strab. p. 544): it was 
90 stadia east of the river Parlheniiis. The original 
city seems to have been called Sosainus or Sesainum, 
and it is mentioned by Homer (il, ii, 853) in con- 
jimction with Cytoms. Stephanos (a. v/Anacrrpis) 
says tliat it -was originally called Cromna; but in 
another place (s. v. Kpeogvo), where he repeals tho 
statement, he adds, “ as it is said; but some sfty 
that Gromna is a small place in the territory of j 
Amastris,” which is the true account. The place 
derived its name Amastris from Amastris, the niece 
of the last Persian king Darius, w'ho was the wife of 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heracleia, and after Ms death 
the -wife of Lysimaohus. Four places, Sesamus, 
Cytorus, Gromna, also mentioned in the /iiad (ii,; 
855), and Teion or Tios, -were combined by Amte- 
tris, after her separation from Lysimachus (Mormon, 
qp. Phot. Cod. ccxxiv.), to form the new community 
of Amastris. Teion, says Strabo, soon detached itsefr 
from the community, but the rest kept together, and 
Sesamus was the acropolis of Amastris. ' JVcttn this 
it appears that Amastris was raafty a conf^eratiisn 
or union of three places, mid ftiat Sesamus was tlie 
name of the city on the peninsula. This may ex- 
plain tho fact that Mela (i. 19) mentions Sesamus 
^d Cromna as cities of Paphlagonia, and .does .not 
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mention Amastris. (Comp. Plin. vi. 2.) Thn-e 
is a coin with the c‘pigra])h Sesamiim. TiiOhC of 
Amastris have the opigrajili Apaarpiavony. 

Tho territory of Amastris produced a groat quan- 
tity of hoxw'ood, which grew on Mount Cytorus. 
The town was taken by L. Lnculius in the Mithri- 
datic war. (Apjiian. Mitlirid. 82.) The younger 
Pliny, when lie was governor of Bithynia and Pon- 
tu.s, describes Amastris, in a letter to Trajat! (x. 
99), as a handsome city, with a very Imig tq.i-n 
place (platea), on one side of wiiieh extended wlait 
was enlled a river, but in fact was a filthy, {..ei^tileiit, 
open drain. Pliny obtained the emijeror s permii.ri'iu 
to cover over this sewer. On a cimi of the time of 
Trajan, Amastris has the title Metro]), di.s. It eoji- 
tinued to be a town of some note to tlie seventh cen- 
tury of our aera. [G. L,] 
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A'MATHUS (’Agadovs, -oOvros : ’AgaSodfftoT, i 

Adj. Amathusiaeus, Ov. Met. x. 227.: nr. Old 
Limasol), an ancient town on tite iS, coast of t'y- 
jirus, celebrated for its worship of AplirtKlite — 

Avlio was hence ctilled Amathvsia — and of Adonis, 

(Seylax, p. 41; Strab. p. 683; Paus. is. 41. ;; 

§ 2; Steph. B. s. ■».; Tae, Am. iii. 62; Catnil. 

Iviii. 51; Ov. Am. iii, 15. 15.) It was originally | 

a settlement of the Plioemeians, and Vms -pm- 
bahly the most ancient of tlie Phoenician coloiHt« 
in the island. Stephanns calls Amathus tlie meet 
ancient city in the island, and .Seylax doseribe-s its 
inhabitants as aiitodithones. Its iiaim: is of Phoe- 
nician origin, for we find a town of the same name 
in Palestine, (.See below.) Amathus njijx-ans to 
, have jtreserved its Oi'ienlal customs ami character, 

I haig after the other Plioenieiun eitiiss in tfrpms had 
j become hellcnijed. Here the Tyrian god Mvikart, 

' whom the Gndks identified with lleracie.s, was wur- 
I shipjied under liLs Tyrian name. (Ilesyeh. s. v. 

MdAiKa, rhy 'HpcwAe'a, ^AiJ,a6oiffwi.) The Phix- 
nician priesthood of the Cinyradae aiqiears to have 
long coutmned to exercise its anthority at Amathu.,). 

Hence w’e find that Amathus, sm an Oriental town, 
romaiued firm to the Persians in the time <,f I)a- 
reius I., while all the other towns in Cyiirus n>- 
volteil. (Herod, v. 104, seq.) The temSory of 
Amathus was celebrated for its wheal (Hiftjumax, 
ap. Strab. p, 340), and also for it.s mineral pne. 
ductions (jeemdam Amathtinla meUilU, Ov. Jifet. 

X. 220, comp, 531.) 

Amathus appears to have consistid of tw'o distinct 
parts; one upon the coa.‘^t, where OUl Lbrntyl uoiv 
stands, and the otlier upn a liill inhand, alioul l.j 
mile from Old JAvimoI, at the village of jlgkm Ty~ 
chonoB, where Hammer discovcrMl the ruins of tho 
temple of Aphrodite. (Hammer, /f«wc, p. 129; Kn- 
gel, Kgp'OSf vol. i, p. 109, seq.; Movers, IM PkA 
timer, vol. ii. pt. it. pp. 221, 240, scf},) 

A'MATHUS QAiM$ots or Ti *A>ta0d), astotittgly 
fortified city on the cast of the Jordait, in Bower 
Persia, 21 Boman miles south of Pelhi, (FttShbll 
Onomasf.) It was destroyed by Alexander 
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(Joseph Ant. xiii, 13. § 3), and after its restoration 
was one of llio five citle.s in which the Sanhedrim 
sat: the others were Jerusalem, Jericho, Gadara 
and Sepphoi'is (lb. xie. 10). Burldiardt passed 
“ the ruins of an ancient city standing on the de- 
clivity of the inoimtaiii” called Amata, near the 
Jordan, and a little to tire north of the Zerha 
(Jahbok). lie was told “ that several columns 
remain standing, and also some large buildings.” 
(Travels, p. 346.) [G. W.] 

AMA'ZUNES (’ApaCdves), a mythical race of 
w'arlilce females, of whom an account is given in the 
Dictionary of Moymphy and Mythology. 

AMBAliltl, a Gallic people, w’hom Caesar (B. (?. 
i. 11) calls close allies and kinsmen of the Aedui. 
If the reading “ Aedui Ambarri ’’ in the pas.sagc re- 
ferred to is correct, the Ambarri were Aedui. They 
are not mentioned among the “ clientes ” of the 
Aedui. (^B. G. vii. 75.) They occupied a tract in 
the valley of the Ithone, probably in the angle be- 
tween the Saone and the Ithone; and their neigh- 
bours on tlie E. wore tlie Allobroges. They are 
mentioned by Livy (v. 34) with the Aedui among I 
those Galli wdio were .said to have crossed the Alps 
into Italy in the time of Tarquinius Prisens. [G.L.] 
AbIBLV'XI, a Relgic people, who were said to be ' 
able to muster 10,000 armed men in b, c. 57, the 
year of Caesar’s Belgic campaign. They submitted 
to Caesar. (If. G. ii. 4, 15.) Their country lay in 
the valley of the Samara (Somme) ; and their cliief 
towm Samarohriva, afterwards called Ambiani and 
Civitas Ambianeasiurn, is supposed to be represented 
by Amiens, They were among the people who took 
part in the great insurrection against the Romans, 
which is described in the seventh book of the Gallic 
war. (A (?. vii. 75.) [G. L,] 

AMBIATI'tlUS VICUS, or AMBITAItl^US, as 
tlie true reading is said to be (Sueton. Calig. 8), a 
place in the country of the Treviri above Conflnentes 
(Cblfewfe), where tlie empei*or Caligula was bom. 
Its precise pasition cannot be ascertained. [G- L.] 
AJIBIBABI, one of tlie people or states of Ar- 
morica. (Caes. B. G. vii. 75.) Their po.sitiou does 
not appear to be determined. [G. L.] 

AMBILIA'TI, a people mentioned by Caesar 
(B, G. iii. 9) with tlie Nannetes, Mo:^)i, and others; 
but nothing can be inferred from this jiassage as to 
their precise position; Some of the best MSS. have 
in this passage the reading “ Ambiauos ” instead of 
“ Ambiliatos.” 

AMBISU'KTES or BISONTES, one of the many 
otherwise miknown tribes in the interior of Noricum, 
about the sources of the rivers Ivarus and Anisns, 
in titc neiglibourliood of the modem city of Salz- 
burg. (Plin. iii. 24; Ptol. ii, 13. §3.) [L. 8.] 

AMBIVA'BETI, arc mentioned by Caesar (B. G. 
vii, 75) as “ clientes” of the Aedui; and they are 
mentioned agsiiu (iii. 90). As dependents (rf the 
Aedui, tliey must have lived somewhere near them, 
hut tlicre is no evidence for their exact position. 
The Ambivareli mentioned by Caesar (B. G, iv. 9) 
were a people near the Mosa (Maas). As the twp 
names are evidently tJie same, it is probable that 
there is some error in one of the names ; fer these, 
people cm tlie Mosg could hardly be ohentes of tlm 
Aedui. As to the varions readings -in tlie passage 
(A.G.iv.9),seeSehneider’s edition of Caesar. [6X^ . 

A'MBLADA ,CAh®Ao5ai' Xtii. ’Afi6\aSftJs), a 
city of Pisidia, which* Strabo' (p. 570) places near 
the hoimdarics of Phry^a and Oaria. It produced 
wine that was used for medicinal prufiKises., There 
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are copper coins of Amblada of the period; of the 
Antoiiini and their successors, with the epigra,ph 
A/xSAaSfuv. The site is unknown. [G. L,] 

AMBEA'GIA (’Aprcpania, Time.; ’Aggpa/da, 
Xen, and subsequent writers ; ’Auirpo/cicSTvjy, llerod. 
viii. 45, Time. ii. 80; Ionic ’Afi'n-pa.Kiiirrjs, Herod. 
iXi 28; 'A/jLSpmKuirrjs, Xen. Anah. i. 7. § 18, et 
alii; ’ApSpaKieis, Apoll. lUiod. iv. 1228; 'AySpor- 
Kios, ApSpaKiros, Steph. B. s. v . : Ambraciensis, 
Liv. xxxviii. 43 ; Ambraciota, Cic. 7'm’. i. 34 : 
ArteC), an important city to the nortli of tlie Am- 
braciot gulf, wliicli derived its name from this place. 
It was situated on the eastern bank of tlie river 
Arachthus or Arethon, at the distance of SO stadia 
from the gulf, according to ancient authorities, or 7 
English miles, according to a modem traveller. It 
stood on tho western side of a nigged hill called 
Perranthes, and the acropoBs occiijaed; one of the 
summits of this hill towards the east. It was rather 
more than three miles in circumference, and, in ad- 
dition to its strong walls, it was well protected by 
the river and the heights which surrounded it. It 
is generally described as a town of Epiras, of which 
it was the capital under Pyrrhus and the subsequent 
monarchs; but in earlier times it ivas an iudopendent 
state, with a considerable territory, which extended 
along the coast for 120 stadia. How far the terri- 
tory extended northward w'e are not iufmmod; but 
that portion of it between the city itself and the 
coast was an extremely fei-tile plain, traversed by 
the Arachthus, and producing excellent corn in; 
abundance. Ambracia is called by Hicaearehus and 
Scylax the first town in Hollas proper. (Strah. p, 
325; Dieaearch. 31, p. 460, ed. Fulir; Scyl. p. 12; 
Polyb. xxii. 9; Liv. xxxviii. 4.) 

According to tradition, Ambracia was oiiginallya 
Thesprotian town, founded by Anibrax, son of Thes- 
protus, or by Ambracia, dangbter of Augeas; but it 
was made a Greek city by a colony of Corintlfians, 
who settled here in the time of Oypselns, about b, c. 
635. The colony is said to have been led by Gor- 
gus (also called Torgus or Tolgns), the son or 
brother of Cypselus. Gorgus was succeeded in the. 
tyi-aamy by his son Pei-iander, who was deposed by 
, the people, probably after the death of the Corinthian, 
tyi'ant of the same name. (Strab. pp. 325, 452 ; 
&yrim.454; Anton. Lib. 4; Aristot. Pot t. 3. § 6, 
v. 8. § 9 ; Ael. V, II, xii. 35 ; piog. Laert. i. 98.) 
Ambracia soon became » flomishing city,’ and the 
most unportant of all the CorinIMau colonies on the 
Amhraciot gulf. It coatrihuted seven sliips to the 
Greek navy in the war against Xerxes, b. c. 480, 
and twenty-seven . to ilie Corinthians in their war 
against Corcyra, B. c. 432. (Herod, viii. 45 ; Time. 

' i. 46.) The AinhraciotSj as colonists and allios of 
Corinth, espoused the Lacedaemonian cause in the 
Peloponnqsian war. It was about tliis time that they 
reached the maximum ' of then* power. They had 
extended their doroiniona over the whole of Amplu- 
locbia, and had taken possession of tire important 
town of Argos in this district, from which they had 
driven out 'the original inhabitants. '1 he exj ell: d 
Amphilodbiiaus, supported by the Acarnaniiui.'., applied 
% aid. jlo Athens. The Athenians accordingly sent 
a force under Phormion, who t<i.ik Irgn-,. t>oM ihc 
-Absbra^ots as daves. and re-ti.rcJ the town m the 
ionphilochians and Acamaniaus, b. 0. 4S;2. , Anxious 
tp-reoover the. lost 'town, the AijlinuioLs. two tears 
affc3ivind& (130). ir .iJad a_'iii\l Aipo-, hut Here 
UHsl'lc to take it. md n tin'll jluer I'ltinr U.uU' its 
: twritoiy.’ -X ih'.hLmteucd by tins repulse, they 
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concerted a plan in the following year (429), with 
the Peloponnesians, for the complete subjugation of 
Acarnania. They liatl extensive relations with the 
Chaonians and other tribes in the interior of Epiras, 
and were thus enabled to collect a forroidahle anny 
of Epirots, with whicli they joined the Lacedae- 
monian commander, Cnemus. The united forces 
advanced into Acarnania as far as Stratus, hut under 
the walls of this city the Epirots were defeated by 
the Acarnanians, and the expedition came to an end. 
Notwithstanding this second misfortune, the Am- 
braciots marched against Argos again in n. c. 426. 
The history of this expedition, and of their two 
terrible defeats by Demosthenes and the Acanianians, 
is related elsewhere. [Akgos AMPiiiLOCliKmM.] 
It appears that nearly the wliolo adult military pa- 
pulation of the city was destroyed, and Thucydides 
considers their calamity to have been the gi-catest 
that befel any Grecian city during the earlier part 
of the war, Demosthene.s w'aa anxious to march 
straightway against Ambracia, which wmuld have 
surrendered without a blow; but the Acanianians 
refused to undertake the enterprize, fearing that the 
Athenians at Ambracia would be more troublesome 
neighbours to them than the Ambraciots. The 
Acarnanians and Amphilochians now concluded a 
peace and alliance with the Ambnieiots for 100 
years. Ambracia had become so helidess that the 
Oorintluans shortly afterwards sent 300 hoplites to 
the city for its defence. (Thuc. ii. 68, 80, iii. 105 
-*114.) 

The severe blow which Ambracia had received 
prevented it from hiking any active iwrt in the re- 
mainder, of the war. It sent, however, some troops 
to the assistance of Syracuse, when besieged by the 
Athenians. (Thuc, vii. 58.) Ambracia was sub- 
sequently conquered by Philip II., king of Macedonia. 
On the accession of Ale.xander the Great (n. c. 336) 
it expelled the Macedonian ganison, but soon after- 
wards submitted to Alexander. (Diod. xvii. 3, 4.) 
At a later time it became subject to Pyirlms, who 
made it the capital of liis dominions, and his usual 
place of residence, and who also iulonied it with 
numerous works of art. (Pol. xxii. 13; Liv. x.xxviii. 

9 ; Strab. p. 326.) Pyrrhus built here a strongly 
fortified palace, which was called after him Pyr- 
rhemn (nu^^siov). (Pol. xxii, 10; Liv. xxxviii, 5.) 
Ambracia afterwards fell into the hands of the Aeto- 
lians, and the possession of this powerful city was 
one of tliD chief sources of the Actolian power in 
this part of Greece. When the Eomans declared 
war Eigainst the Aetolians, Ambracia was besieged 
by the fioman consul M. Fulvius Nobilior, b.c. 189. 
This siege is one of the most memorable iu ancient 
warfai'c for the bravery displayed in the defence of 
the tomi. In the course of the siege the Aetolians 
concluded a peace with Fulvius, whereupon Am* 
brada opened its gates to the besiegers. The consul, 
however, stripped it of its valuable works of art, 
and removed them to liome. (Pol. xxii. 9 — 1.3; 
Liv. xxxviii. 3 — 9.) From tMs time Ambracia ra- 
pidly declined, and its ruin was completed by Angus- | 
tus, who removed its inliabitautis to Nicopolis, which 
he founded in coimneinoratioa of his viotory at 
Actimn. (Strab. p. 325 ; Fans. v. 23, § 3.) 

_ There is no longer any doubt that Airi» is the 
site of Ambracia, the psitioa of which was for a 
long lime a subject of dispute. The remains -^if the 
walls of Ambracia confirm the statements of the 
ancient ivriters respecting the sfa-ength of its foriafi- 
gfttions. The walls were built of immenss qipidTim- 
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gular blocks of stone. Lieut, ll'olfe measured one 
18 ft, by 5. The foundatious of the .■icrojxjli.s may 
still lie traced, but there arc no other rnmain.s ot 
Hellenic date. The general fonn of the city is given 
iu the following plan taken from Leake. 



1. The Acropolis. 

2. Mt. Perranthes. 

3. Bridge over the Arachthujf. 

[The dotted line .shows the amient walls, where 
the foundatious only remain. The eutke line, where 
the remains are more eunsiderahle,] 

How long Ambracia continued deserted after the 
removal of its iuliabitants to Nicopolis, we do not knew ; 
hut it was re-occupied under tlie Byzantine EmpSne, 
and became again a place of importance. Its nuKlem 
name of Aria is evidently a corruption of tlm river 
Arachthus, upion which it stood; aitfl we find this 
name in the Byzantine writer.s as early as the 
eleventh century. In the Iburteimth century Aria 
was reckoned the chief town in Aciirnania, whence 
it was frequently ealleil by the mane of Acarrutnm 
simjily. Cyriaeits calls it Miinelinie.s Arec/ifim 
Acfiniam, (Btk-kh, Coi-pm Inscr. Ko. 1797.) 
It is fitill the principid town in this jswt of Grvs.*tv, 
and, like tlie ancient city, bass given its name to the 
neighbouring gulf. The population of Aria was 
reckfmed to be about 7000 ki the year 183u. 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ voL i. p. 206, .se-p; WohV, 
Journal of Geographical Soeietg, vol. ui. p. 82, sd j, > 

There wore three other places in the Icrrhory of 
Ambracia mentioned by ancient writers: 1. Am- 
bracus. 2. The pKnl; of Atnbraiia. 3. Craneia. 

Ambrac.us IfAfiSpaKos) is descrilx'd by Tolyhius 
as a place well fortified by rampaifo and outwork 
and as sun-ounded by marshes, ihrongh which there 
was only one narrow causeway leading to the plu-f. 
It was taken by Philip V., king of Macwlonia, in n.c. 
219, as a prclimimiry to jui altaek u):*n Ainlwaciji, 
(Pol, iv. 61, 63.) Scylax probably alhuk-.s to this 
place, when ho says (p- 12) that Ambracia hwl a 
fortress near its harbour; for nejir the western shore 
of the old mouth of the river Arachtlms (rirhi) 
some ruins have been discovered, whose ttj|w>graphk'ail 
situation accords with the descriiitvou of Polybius. 
They are situated ou a swampy island, In a m«i>ljj 
lake near the sea. They iudosed an area, of about 
a quarter of a mile ia extent, and apiicai id to Is: 
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merelj a militaiy post, whicli was all that the swampy 
nature of the ground would admit of. (Wolfe, lUd. 
p. 84.) This fortress commanded the harbour, 
which is described by Seylax and Dicaearohus (J,l. 
cc.) as a KKeurrhs Aiftijf', or a port with a narrow 
entrance, which might be shut with a cliain. The 
harbour must have been an artificial one; for the 
present mouth of the Arta is so obstructed by swamps . 
and shoals as scarcely to be accessible even to boats. 
In ancient times its navigation was also esteemed 
danprous, whence Lucan (v. 651) speaks of “ orac 
malignos Ambraeiae portus.” 

Graneia (Kpdveia) was a small village situated 
on a mountain of the same name, which Leake sup- 
poses to have been the high mountain now called 
Kolbcrini, which rises from the right bank of the 
river rirto, immediately opposite to tlietown. 

Between the territory of Ambracia and Amphi- 
ochia, Dicaearchus (45) mentions a people called 
Ureitae (’OpeTrat), who appear to have been in- 
habitants of the mountains named be- 

ginning at the HW. comer of the Ambraciot gulf. 


AMBBA'CIUS SINUS (d ’A/uv-paaiKh kSXttos, 
Time. i. 55; 6 ‘A/uSpaicMbs KdA-wor, Pol. iv. 63, 
Strab. p. 325, et ah; v dd\a<raa •}] 'AfinpaKiicii, 
Dion Caas. I. 12 : Sums Ambracius, Liv. xxxviii. 
4; Mel. ii. 3: Gulf of Arta), an arm of the Ionian 
sea, lyiirg beriveen Epinis and Acarnania, so called 
from the town of Ambracia. Polybius (1. c.) de- 
scribes the hay as 300 stadia in length, and 100 
stadia in breadth : Strabo (1. c.) gives 300 stadia as 
its circumference, whicli is absurdly too small. Its 
real length is 25 miles, and its breadth 10. The 
entrance of the gulf, one side of which was formed 
by the promontoiy of Actium, is described undeor 
Atrriujr. In consequence of the victory which 
Augustus gained over Antony at the entrance to 
this gulf, Statius (Silv. ii. 2. 8) gives the name of 
Amhraciae frondes to the crowns of laurel bestowed 
upon the victors in the Actian games. The Am- 
bracius Sinus is also frecpieutly mentioned in Greek 
lii-story. On it were the towns of Argos Amplii- 
lochicum, and Anactorium, and tlio sea-port of Am- 
bracia. The rivers Charadra and Arachthns flowed 
into it from the N. It was celebrated in antiquity 
for its excellent flsh, and particularly for a species 
called Kairpos. (Ath. iii. p. 92, d., vii. pp. 305, e., 
31 1, a., 326, d.) The modem gulf still maintains its 
character in tliis respect The red and grey mullet 
are most abundant, and there are also plenty of soles 
and eels. (Wolfe, Observation on the Gulf of Arta, • 
in Journal of Geographical Society, vol. iii.) 

AMBBY'SUS or AliPHRy'SljS ^ AtiSpviros, 
Strab. ; ’'ApSpaxrcroT, Paus. ; ''AfKppvaos, Steph. ,B* 
s.v.t Eth. 'Apgpiaws, ’ApSpvffevs, and in Insctr. 
’Apgpaxra-iisi Dhisiomo), a town of Phocfe, was , 
sitnalcd 60 stadia from Stiris, NE. of Anticyfa, at 
the southern foot of Mt. Oirpliis (not at the fbot pf 
Parnassus, as P,ausanias states), and in a feriajle. 
vMley, producing abundance of wine and the coccus , , 
or kennes-beny, used to dye scarlet It was dp- \ 
strayed by erder oi the Anjdiictyons, lurt uaa lebuilt 
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and fortiiied by tlie Thebans with a double wall, in 
their war against Philip. Its fortifications were 
considered by Pausanias the strongest in Greece, 
next to those of Messeno, (Pans. x. 3. § 2, x. 36. 
§ I, seq., IV. 31. § 5; Strab. p. 423.) It wjis taken 
by the Romans in the Macedonian war, n. c. 198. 
(Liv. xxxii. IS.) The site of Ambrjsns is fixed 
at the modem village of Dhistomo, by an inscription 
w'hich Chandler found at the latter place. The 
remains of the ancient city are few and inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell, Tour through Greece, vol. i. p. 196, 
seq.; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii. p. 535, seq.) 

AMENA'NUS QAfievavos, Strab.: ’Apevavdv, 
Steph. Byz. where the MSS. have 'ApeAiavis ’Ape - 
vas, Pind.! Amenana flumina, Ovid. m 

467), a small river of Sicily which flows through 
the city of Catania, now called the Giucliceilo. 
It is noticed by Sti-abo (p. 240) as mnaik- 
able for the vicissitudes to which it was subject, 
its waters sometimes failing altogether for years, 
and then flowing again in abundance. The same 
peculiarity is remarked by Ovid (fi/et. xv. 279), and 
is still observed with regard to the Giudkello. It 
is probably connected with internal changes of Etna, 
at the foot of which it rises. (Fazell. iii. 1. p. 138 ; 
Cluver. /SiciZ. p. 120; D’Omlle, SiraZa, p, 218.) 
Pindar speaks of the newly founded city of Aetna 
(the name given by Hieron to Catana) as situated 
by the waters of the Ainenas, but the con-ectness of 
the forni Amenanos, preserved by Strabo, is attested 
by coins of Catana, which hear on the obverse the 
licad of the river deity, under the usual form of a 
youthful male head with hems on the forehead, and 
the name at full length AMENAN02. (CastelL 
Sicil. Numiam. pi. 20, fig. 8.) [E. H. B.] 

AMETIIA. [Cabika.] 

AME'RIA CApepia, Strab. Ptol. Pint. 3far. 17 ; 
'Apepwr, Steph. Byz. : Amerinus : Amelia), one of 
the most ancient and hnportant cities of Umbria, 
situated about 15 m. S. of Tuder, and 7 W. of 
Narnia, on a hill between the valley of the Tiber and 
that of the Nar, a few miles above their junction. 
(Strab. p. 227; Plin. iii. 14. s. 19; Ptol. iii. 1. 
§ 54; Festus, s.v.) According to Cato (ap. Plin. 
Z. c.) it was founded 964 years before the war with 
Perseus, or 1135 b. c.: and although this date can- 
not be regarded as historical, it may he received as 
evidence of a belief in its remote antiquity. The 
still extant remains of its ancient walls, constructed 
in the polygonal style, prove it to have been a place 
of .strength in early times : but it is remarkable that 
its name is not once mentioned during the wars of 
Rome with the Umbrians, nor does it occur in history 
previous to the time of Cicero. But the great 
orator, in his defimee of Sex. Eoscins.who was anativc 
of Ameria, repeatedly mentions it in a manner which 
proves that it must then have been a flourishing 
municipal town; its territory extended to the Tiber, 
and was fertile in osiers and fruit trees. (Cic. pro 
Sex.Boso, 7, 9,&c.; Virg. Georg. i.265;Colum. iv. 
30, T. 1 0 ) Its lands were portioned out by Augustus 
among his veterans ; hut it did not obtain the rank 
of a colony, as we find it both in Pliny and inscrip- 
tion^ of later date styled only a n.nnicipimn. (^Lib. 
Gbldn. p. 224; Zuinpt. de Colon, p. 350; Inscr.ap. 
Glut. p- 485. 6, 1101 . 2. 1 10 1.) The modem town 
of AineZia retains the .11111011: .site is noil a.s i-on- 
i^duahle?iptiiti''n-. rf tbe aiiriimt u.dls: it is now a 
Spall plat r wit li oi.lv fib, mi 2(iL'0 n li.abilanis, though 
gffll-ihe' see of .1 bi'hoii. 

. Tabiihi IVutingciian.i gives a line of ran d 
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which, hranolies off from Uie Via Glodia at Boccanas That of Amcstmtus, in addition to the testimony of 
(^Baccano) and leads through Nepe and Falerii to Cieero and Steplianus, is fully supported by tJjo 
Ameria and thence to Tuder: tliis can. be no other evidence of its coins, which have the name at full, 
than theViaAmerina mentioned in an inscription AKtHSTPATINflN. ^ (Castell. Sicil. Vet. Num. 
of the time of Hadrian (Orell. 3306)i The dis- pi. 15; Eeldiel, vol. i. p, 197.) ^ 
tances, as given in the Table, make Ameria distant A'MIDA (‘'A,utSa: Eth. 'Af^iBrivSs, Ainideiisis; 
57 M. P. from Rome by this route, which agrees Diyar-Bekr). The luodeni tomi is un ih'* right 
very closely with a casual statement of Cicero Qjro bank of the Tigris.* 'llie walls arc lofty and Mib- 
Sex. Rose. 7. § 18) that it was 56 miles from tlie stantial, and constructed of the ruins of tincieiit 
one to the other. The Gastellum Ameiinum placed edifices. As the place is well adapted for a (-oni- 
by the Table at 9 M. P. from Ameria on the road to mordal citj', it is probable that, Auiida, whii h^ 
Falerii is otherwise unknown, [E. H. B.] occupied the site of iliyar-A'clT, wa.s a timii oi 

AMEItrOLA, a city of ancient Latium, mentioned considerable snti(j:uity. It was enlarged ami slreiigth- 
by Livy among those reduced by force of arms by ened by Coustantius, in whose reign it wiis iit»iegf;il 
the elder Tarquin (i. 38). It is here enumerated and taken by the Pen-^ian king bajwjr, a. i>. .’boU. 
among the “ Prisci Latini,” and doubtless at this The historian AniiniauusMairc liuus, who took part 
period was one of the thirty cities of the league: but in the defence of the town, lias given us a uii.aiiiu 
its name is not found in the later list given by account of the siege. (Aium. Marc. xix. I . siiq.) 
I)iony.sius(Y. Cl), nor does it again occur in history; It was taken by the Pei>iiin king Cnbade.s in lbs; 
and it is only noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) among reign of Anastasius, a. i>. 502 (Procoji. B. 
the extinct cities of Latium. From the names with i. 7, seq.); but it soon passed again into the haiiils 
which it is assoeisitcd in Livy wc may ])robabIy infer of the Eomans, since wc n-ad tliat Jimtir.ian re- 
that it was situated in the neighbourhood of the jiaired its walls and fortifications. (Pr.K-oja^ tie. 
Corniculan Hills: and it has been conjectured by Acdif. iii. 1.) Amiiiianus ami Prm'upius ci.n.-ider 
Gell and Nibby that some ruius still visible on the it a city of LIcsopotainia, but it may Iw mure pro} crJy 
northernmost of the three hills, about a mile north viewed as belonging to Armenia Major.^ [(J. L.J 
of A/ie ibb AngfcZo, may he tliQse of Ameriola. They AMILUS (’'AgAor; ’Agi'Aioi), a viikicic of Ar- 
consist of some remnants of walls, of in-egular poly- cadia in the territory of Orclimucniis, and on the 
gonal construction, running round a defensible road from the latter to StjTnjdialus. (Pans. viii. 14. 
eminence, and indicating the site of a small town. § 5; Steph. B. a. v.) 

But the distance from Mie S. Angelo (on the summit AMI'SLV, a pl;ice on the Icft^ Iwiik of the nver 
of ■which there was certainly an ancient city, whether Aniisia (Ems), in Gcnnany. (Tsu-it. ii. 8.) 
Comiculum or Medullia) is however so small as to Tlus place, which is not mentioned by any utlier an- 
I'under it improbable tliat another independent town eient author, is perhaps the same as the town of 
should have e.xisted so close to it. (Gell, Top. of ’Aga(r€«ftnoticedbyPtoleniy(ii.ll).audthe’'Ajaiff£r« 
jffome, p.52;Nibby, D7n#omr?i/i!oma,vol.i.p.l38; mentioned by Stephiinus Byzantinus as a town of 
Abeken, Mittel-Italien, p. 78.) [E. H. B.] Geraiany. (Comp, Ledebur, Land «. Volk (kr 

AME'SELUM (rb ’Ap.^ireAo:') a town of Sicily, ifrac/ercr, p. 180, foil.) |LiS.3 

mentionedonlybyDiodorus(xxii.Exe.Hoesch.p.499), AMPSIA or AMrsiUS(’Ag;affmsor*A#<flMTia,the 
from -whom we learn that it w'as situated between Enis), a river in northern Gemiany, li-iug in 11:0 
Genturipi and Agyrium, in a position of great natural hills of the IVeser, and emjjtying itself into the {ter 
strength. It %vas taken, in n. c, 2G9, by Hieron king man Ocean near the town of Emdi n. Tin* river w:: 
of S 3 'racuse, who destiuyed the cit}- and fortress, 's^'cll known to, and u:ivigatcd by the Brnnaijs. In 
and divided its teiritory between its two neighbours n. c. 12, Drusns ftmght on it a naval Kattle again't 
tlie Centuripini and Agyrians. Its exact site is the Bnicteri. (Mela, iii. 3; Pliii. //, .Y. iv. 14, wh 
unltnomi. [E. H. B.] calls the river Amidus; Tacit. Am. i. Cit. 63 

AME'STRATUS (’Ag'^o'TpBTos, Steph. B.; Ame- 70, ii. 23, who calls it Amisia,- Stvab. }t. 29U; 
stratinus; Mistretta), a, city of Sicily, noticed only Ptolem. ii. 11; comp. Lodebur, Lmid n. Volk <ht 
by Cicero and Stei*. Byz. From the circumslaiice BrncUnt, p. 180.) [L. S,] 

mentioned by the former, that Verres compelled the A'MISUS (’Apmrrfs ; Eth. 'AfMirrjvSs. Auiojor, 
inhabitants of Calacte to deliver their tithes of corn Amiseiius: E'ski Samaun), a city of Pontus in Asi:s 
at Amestratus instead of at Calacte itself, it is clear Minor, slttmted on the wwt side of the kiy eaiSoi 
that it was not veiy far from tiiat city; and this Amisenus, about 900 st:idia from Sinope acconiii-g 
fact, coupled with the resemblance of the name, to Strabo (p. .547). The nuns of Aim.-us arc on . 
enables us to fix its site at Mistretta, now a con- promontory about a mile and a half KXW, of tli 
sidei-abie town, situated on a hill about 5 miles from modern town. On the east .•>itle of the })roii».ntsity 
the H. coast of Sicily near A’to. 5itef«no, aiid lO.from was the old jxat, part of which is now* filled up. 
Caroreia (Calacte). According to Fazello, consider- The pier which defended the aucient iiarhiur mav 
able remains of antiquity were' still visible there in still bo tnoced for about 300 yards, i)ut it V < hidiy 
Ids time; but the place is not described by any recent under w'ater; it consists of very large Ussks of 
ti'avellor. We learn from Cicero that it was a small stone. On the summit of tlie hill whm- the acrojs^- 
and poor town, though enjoying municipal privi- lis stood there are many remains of walK of nibble 
leges. (Cic. w Fe?-r. iii. 39,43, 74; Steph.B.u, v.; and mortar, and the ground is strewed with fe';- 
Fazell. de Reb. SictoL x. p. 415; Cluver, Sicil. ments of Homan tiles and jottery. On the eourii 
P- 283,) end of the brow of tlie hill whieii overlooks the 

^ It is probably tlie same place as the Amastra of hariwur there arc traces of the real liellfriic walls 
Silius Italicus (xtv. 267 ), but there is no foundation (Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, vol. i. p,2{M), 
for identifying it (as has lieen done by duverius The origin of Amisius ajqjcars to Ixi uuccrtala 
and most subsequent geograpbm) with tiie Mytis- Hecatacus (SUtib, ]i. BbS) su}.}Kwed it to be tbi 
tratus of Polybius and Pliny ; both names h^isg Enete of Homer {11. ii. 852), Theojxmiptis, qt 5 wt<{*( 
prfectly well authenticated. [.Mi'Tm’UAXUS.] l^y Strabo, savs that if was first founded by tin 
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Milesians; tlien settled bj a Cappadocian long;' and 
thirdly, by Athenocles and some Athenians, who. 
changed its name to Peiraeeas, But Scymnns-of 
Chios (Fr. v. 101) calls it a colony of Phocaea, and 
of prior date to Horacleia, which was probably 
founded about b. c. 559. Eaoul-Kochette concludes, 
but there seems no reason for his conclusionj that 
this settlement by Phocaea was posterior to the Mi- 
lesian settlement. Qlistoire des Colonies Grecques, 
Tol. iii. p. 334.) However this may be, Ainisus 
became t he most flourisbing Greek settlement on the 
north coast of the Euxine after Sinope. The time 
W'hen the Athenian settlement was made is uncertain, 
Ci'amer concludes that, because Amisns is not 
mentioned by Hei'odotus or Xenophon, the date of 
the Athenian settlement is posterior to the time of 
the Anabasis ; a conclusion wliicli is by no means 
necessary. Plutarch {Lucull. 19) says that it was 
settled by the Athenians at, the time of their great- 
est power, and when they were masters of the sea. 
The place lost the name of Peiraeeus, and became 
a rich trading town under the kings of Pontus. 
Mitlnddates Eupator made Amisus his residence 
alternately with Sinope, and he added a part to the 
town, which was called Eupatoria (Appiau. Mithrul. 
78), but it was separated from the rest by a wall, 
and probably contained a dilferent ppulation from 
that of old Amisus. This new quarter contained 
the residence of the king. The strength of the 
place was proved by the resistance which it made to 
the Eoman commander L. Lueullus (b. c. 71) in the 
Mitliridatic war. (Flat Znoull. 15, &e.) The 
grammarian Tyrannio was one of those who feU into 
the hands of Lueullus when the place was captured. 
. Phaniaces, tlie son of Mitlirklates, subsequently 
crossed over to Amisus from Bosporus, and Amisus 
was again taken and cruelly dealt with. (Dion 
Cass. xlii. 46.) The dictator Caesar defeated Phar- 
naces in a battle near Zeleia (Appian. B. C. ii. 91), 
and restored tJie place to freedom, M. Antonins, 
says Strabo, “ gave it to kings but it was again 
rescued from a tyrant Straton, and made free, after 
the battle of Actiiun, by Augustus Caesar; and now, 
adds Strabo, it is well ordered. Strabo does not 
state tlie name of the king to whom Antonins gave 
Amisns. It has been assumed tliat it was Po- 
lemoii L, who had the kingdom of Pontus at least as 
early as b, c. 30. It does not appear who Straton 
was. The fact of Amisus being a free city under 
the empire ajipears from the epigi'aph on a coin of 
the city, and from a letter of the younger Pliny to 
Trajan (x. 93), in which he ealls it “ libera et 
foedurata,” and speaks of it jis having its own laws 
by the favour of Trajan. 

Amisus, in Strabo’s time, possessed a good terri- 
tory, wliicli included Thcmiscyrti, the dwelling-place 
of iJie Amazons, and Sideiie. []G. L.j 
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. AMITEEbTUM (’Aptvfpvov,, Strab.; ^A-Firspva., '- 
Dionys.: Amiterninus), ' a city of the Sabines 
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great antiquity. It was sitimted in the upper valley 
of the river Atemus, from which, according to 
Van’o (A. L. v. 28), it derived its name, and at the 
foot of the loftiest group of the Apomiinos, now 
known as the Gran Sasso d’ Italia. Its ruins are 
still visible at San Vittorino, a village about 5 miles 
N. of Aqzdla. According to Cato and.Varro (qp. 
Dionys. i. 14, ii. 49), this elevated and rugged 
mountam district was the original dwelling-place of 
the Sabines, from whence they first began to turn 
their arms against the Aborigines in the neighbour- 
hood of Eeate. Virgil also mentions Araitenmm 
among the most powerful cities of the Sabines : and 
both Strabo and Pliny emnnerate it among the cities 
still inhabited by that people. Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, assigns it to the Vestini, whose territory it 
must certainly have adjoined, (Virg.Ae7J.vii. 710; 
Sil. Ital. Auii. 416; Strab. v. p. 228; Plin. iii. 12. 
s. 17; Ptol. iii. 1. § 59.) Livy speaks of Ami- 
temnm as captured by the Eomans in b. c. 293 
from the Samnites (x. 39), but it seems impossible 
that the Sabine city can bo the one meant; and 
either the name is cornxpt, or there must have been 
some obscure place of the same name in Samninm. 
Strabo sp'eaks of it as having suffered severely from 
the Social and Civil Wars, and being in his time 
much decayed; but it was subsequently recolonised, 
probably in the time of Augu tus (Lib. Colon; 
p. 228; Zumpt, de Coloniis, p. 356. noti), and be- 
cjime a place of considerable importance under the 
Eoman empire, as is proved by the existing ruins, 
among which those of the amphitheatre aie the most 
conspicuous. These are situated in the broad and 
level valley of the Atemus, at the foot of the hill on 
which stands the village of S. Vittorino ; but some 
remains of polygonal walls are said to exist on tliat 
hill, which probably belong to an eaidi^r period, and' 
to the ancient Sabine city. It continued to be an 
episcopal see as late as the eleventli century, hut its 
complete decline dates from the foundation of tlie 
neighbouring city of Aquila by the emperor Predo- 
ric IL, who removed thither the inhabitants of Ami- 
temum, as well as several other iieighbom-ing towns. 
(Eomanelli, vol. iii. p. 330; Giustiriiani, Dm. Geogr. 
vol, i, p, 230; Craven, Abruszi, vol. i. pp 217 
— ^219.) Numerous mscriptions have been dis- 
covered there, of w'hich the most important is a 
fragment of an ancient calendar, which is one of the 
mo.st valuable relics of the kind that have bean pre- 
served to us. It has been repeatedly published; 
among others, by Foggini (Fast. Bom, Reliquiae, 
Eoniae, 1779), and by Orelli (Rises', vol. ii. c. 22). 

Amitemiun was the birthplace of the historian 
Sallust. (Hieron. Chron.') [E. H. B.] 

AMMONITAE (’A/u,uwTto(,LXX, and Joseph.), 
the descendants of Ben-ammi, tlie son of Lot by his 
incestuous connection with his younger daughter 
(Gen. xix. 38). They exterminated the Zamzuir- 
mims and occupied tiieir roufitry (De"it. ib 20. 21), 
which lay to the north m iMr.-ih In ii\cii. ihe AiIjou 
(J/ qjteS) and the Jabh'ik (Ztrka), the f.nerii : 

the ■ district now called Belhn. [Amoiiiti s | . 
Their cottntiy was not possessed by the Israelites 
(jDeia, % 19)i but, was conterminous with the tribe 
of Gad'. (Joshua, xiii. 2.*) ].r.Ji>Ty I’sihili.rd by 
Eeland, J^alaest. p; 10, j,') T’hi.'r capuiil ix-u- Eabhath 
Or’Eabbah, afterwards (.aiied Piixi,.i.i>rr.PiiTA. now' 
AttoMw. They weio '■en.-t.iTitly auagcl in loi'- 
fedmtions vith olhrr Ikdonin iribes againsr the 
israelites (I’f. Ixxxiii. G--S), and were subdued by 
Japhthah (Judges xi.), .SmJ (1 &m. xi., xri. 17). 


David (2 Sam. viii. 12, x. xi, 1, xii. 26, &c.)i Je- 
hoshapliat (2 C'hron.xx.'), Uzziah (ib. xxvi. 8), and 
Jotlnaa (xxvii. 5), and subsequently by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. xxvii. l.&c.) They renewed their 

opxwsition to the Jev/s after the captivity {Keliern. 
iv. 3, 7, 8), and were again conquered by Judas 
Maecabaeus. (1 J/«cc. v. 6, &c.) Justin Martyr 
sxwaks of a great multitude of Aiiunonites existing 
in his day p.272); but Origen shortly after 

speaks of the name as being merged in the common 
appellation of Arabs ^ under -which the Iduriiaeans 
and tlie Moabites were comprehended together with 
tile Islirnaelites and Joctanites. (Orig. in Johum, 
lib.i.) [G.W.] 

AMMO’NIUiVr. [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS (^Afj,vias, a river in Pontus. 

In the broad pdiiin on the banks of this stream the 
generals of Mithridates defeated Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, and the ally of the Eomans, u. c. 88. 
(Apphm. il/i77jrifkd. 0,18; Strah. p. 562,) The 
jjlain through which the river flowed is called by 
: Strabo Domanitis. Hamilton (Jiesearches, &c. vol. 
i. p, 362) identifies the Amnias with an atiluent of 
the Ilalys, now called Coslambol Ckai, and some- 
times Giaour Irviak. It aj^iicars that the river is 
also called Kara Su. [0. L.] 

AMNl'SUS QAixvt(r6?), a toum in the N. of 
Crete, and the harbour of Gnossus in the time of 
Mmos, was situated at the mouth of a river of the 
same name (the modern Aposekmi). It possessed 
a sanctuary of Eileithyia, and the nymphs of the 
river, called ’A/avto-idSes and ’AiUrnriSes, were sacred 
to this goddess. (Horn. Od. xix. 188 ; Strab. p. 476 ; 
Apoll. Bhod. iii. 877; Caliim. Ilpnm. in Bian. 15; 
Stoph. B. a. v.) 

AMORGOS (’Auopyoj; Eth. ’’Apopyivos, also 
^Ap6pym,’Apopytr7j'!i Amorgo'), an island of the 
Sporades in the Aegean sea, SE, of Na,xos. It is 
rarely mentioned in history, and i.s chiefly celebrated 
as the birthplace of the iambic poet Simonides. 
(Strab. p. 487,) There wa.s in Amorgos a manu- 
factory of a peculiar kind of linen garments, -whicdi 
bore the name of llie island, and which were dyed 
red, (Stcjih, B. s. u.; Eustath. ad JJiongs. .526; 
Pollux, vii, 16.) Ill dyeing them use ap])ears to 
liavc been made of a kind of lichen, -wiiieh is still 
found in the island, and of wliich Tournefort has 
given an account. The soil of Amorgos is fertile. It 
produces at pre.sent corn, oil, wine, figs, tobacco, and 
cotton, all of good quality. Hence it was coasiderixi 
under the Roman empire one of the most favourable 
places for banishment. (Tac. Awn. iv. 30.) We learn 
from Seylax (p. 22) that Amorgos contained throe 
towns, the names of which, according to Stephanus 
(s. V. ’Apopyos'), were Minoa (Mtewa, Mivvta, PtoL 
V. 2. § 33), the birthplace of Simonides, Arcesine 
(’Apjceo'ho/), and Aegiale (^Alyidkrj, Bey tahis, Ptol,). 
Remains of all these cities have been tliscoveredjand 
a minute description of them i.s given by Ross, who 
spent several day,s upon the island. They are all 
situated on the western side of the island opposite 
Naxos, Aegiale at the N., and Arcesine at the S., 
wliile Minoa lies more in the centre, at the head of , 
a large and convenient harbom*, now called 7'a 
Katapola, becatise it i.s (cari r^v reoKiv. It appears, 
from the inscriptions found in the island, tkat it 
po,ssessed otlier demos besides the above-mentioned 
towns. It is probable that Melama (MsAavIa), 
which Stcpiianus in another passage (*. v. ’Apniscfvi^) 
mentions as one of tlio three towns of Amorgos in, 
place of Aegiale, may hare been one of these Semes. 


We leam from several inscriptions that Milesians 
rvero settled in Minoa and Aegiale, .and tliat they 
formed in the latter town a .scp, -irate cominnuity. 
(Bockh, Corp. laser, vol. ii. No. 2264; Ross, luscr. 
Gr. Ined. vol. ii. No. 112, 120 — 122.) The island 
contains at jircsent 3,500 inhaldtiiiits. (Tournc- 
! fort, Vagage, &c. vol. ii. p. 182, scq. : Fit-illcr, 
Reise^ &c. vol. ii. p. 325, seq.; and more pspceiidlr 
i Ross, libisen anf dm Gnech. Insdn, vol. i. ]). 173, 
i seq., vol. ii. ]-J, 39, seq.) 

AMOKITES, one of the seven Canaaniti.-h trilK>s 
(<7e». X. 16) who held jmssession (;f tlie Promised 
Land, during the times of the Patriarclis, until the 
coming in of the Children of Israel. It appears to 
. have been one of the most powerful tribes, as the 
name is used as a general terra for all the Cminan- 
itos, (Gera. xv. 16.) Their original seat was at 
the south-west of the Dead Sea, between the AaiAi.K- 
lUTAE and the Vale of Sidiliui, and their prineijnl 
city was Hazezon-Taraar, or Engedi (^Ain-Jidi). 
(Gere. xiv. 7, and 2 Ghron. xx. 2.) At the time of 
the exodus, however, they had seized and occupied 
the country on the east side of the Dead Sea and of 
the Valley of the Jordan, where tlioy had I’stahlislu-J 
two powerful kingdoms, the capitals of wliich were 
Hesiibon and Basan. Heslibon, the southern part 
of tliis extensive countiy, had been taken from the 
Moabites and Ammonites by Sihon, and axtendinl 
from tlie Arnon (JGpV6) to the Jalbok (Aerfoi) 
(jVrem&. xxi. 26), and this was the plea on whieli 
the Ammonites grounded their claim to that country 
in the days of Jephthah. {Judges, xi.) This dis- 
trict comprehended Mount Gilead, and -was settled 
by the Tribes of Reuben and Gad. The northem 
di-vision of Basan, of -which Og was the king, ex- 
tended from tlie Jabbok to the northern extremity of 
the Promised Land to lilount Hermon, which the 
Ammonites named Shanir. Thi.s country wa.s given 
to the half tribe of JIanasseli. {Kumh. xxi.; Btni. 
ii. iii.; 1 Chron. v. 23.) All thi.s region was emnpre- 
hended in Pehaea. TJie Amorites are also found 
on tlie western coast of Palestine, in the vicinity of . 
the Tribe of Dan (Judge.s, 5. 34), .uhI in tlic Iwrdcrs 
I of the Tribe of Ephraim (v. 35). Btiil the soiith- 
eastern extremity of Canaan is recogiiisctl as tiicir 
projicr seat (v. 36; comp. Numb, xxxiv. 4, and 
Joshua, XV. 3), and the practice of using tliis name 
as a general designation of all tlie Canaaniti.-h 
tribes rendei-s it difficult to detertnine tlieir exact 
limits. [G.W,] 

AMO'RIUM {'Apdpiov: Eth, ’A/uopiewy), a cily 
of Phrygia, according to Strabo (p. 576), Its j>ro- 
bable jwsition can only be deiluccd from the Peu- 
tinger Table, wliich places it between Pe.-^.-inn.s 
(J3aUtlImar')BLX\A La.odiwa, Hamllttm( /i;(-.se(!n-/o.i, 

' &c. vol. i. p. 451) ideutific.s it with Ihrgan Knlt h, 
where tliere are the ruins of a large city; but tin* 
present rciriains appear to lie-long to tin” founh or 
fifth centurie.s of our ai-ra. This iletennimiiion 
would place Amorium in Galatia. [G. I,.] 
AMPE (^ApTrrj; Eth. ’Apiratos), a jhiec -nherB 
Darius settled the Mile.sians who were made, jirison- 
ers at the capture of MiL-.lus. Ji. c- 49-1. (Herwi. vi. 
20.) Herodotus desta-ibes the place as on the Ery- 
tlmieau sea (Pershm Gulf); he adds that the Tigri.s 
flows prust it. This de.sctiptimi docs not enable us 
to fix the place. It has been siipfmal to Im the 
Ininba of Ptolemy, and the Amja-lonc of Pliny (t-i, 
28), who calls it “ Colonia Alikshbmm.'' I'zctzes 
lias the name Ainpe. (Harduiu's note cm Fliti, 
28.) [G. L.] 
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A'MPELOS (“AjiiireXos), a promontory at the 
extremity of the peninstila, Sithonia in Chslcidice in 
Macedonia, called hy Herodotus the Toronaean pro- 
montory. It appears to correspond to the modern 
C KartiUi, and Derrhis, which is nearer to the 
citY of Torone, to C. Bhrepano. (Herod, vii. 122 ; 
Steph. E. s.t).; Ptol. iii. 13. § 12.) 

AMPELU'SIA, or COTES PKOM. (at Kdreis, 
Strati, p. 825 ; KcoTTjy liKpou, Ptol. iv. 1. § 2 : ap- 
parently also the Cotta of Plirt. xxxii. 2. s. 6 : 

C. Spcaiel, or Jinpariel, a comiption of the Arabic 
AchbertU, or Chbc.rtil ; also lias- or Tarf- esh- 
Shakhar), the NW. heaflland of Mauretania Tingi- 
tana and of the whole continent of Africa; about 
10 miles W. of Tiugis (Tangier). Cotes was its 
native name, of which the Greek Ampelusia (vine- 
clad) was a translation (Strab. 1. c. ; Plin. v. 1 ; 
Mela. i. .5). It i.s a remarkable object ; a precipitous 
rock of gi-ey' freestone (with basaltic columns, ac- 
cording to Drummond Hay, but this is doubtful), 
pierced with many caves, among whicli one in par- 
ticular was shown in ancient times as sacred to 
Herculas (Mela, 1. c.) ; from these caves mill-.stones 
were and still are obtained. Its height is 1043 feet 
above tlie sea. Strabo describes it as an offset 
(rcpQwovs) of M. Atlas ; and it is, in fact, the western 
point, as Aisyla is the eastern, of the end of that 
great NW. spur of the Atlas, which divides the 
Atlantie from the MediteiTanean. The two hills 
form the extJ'cmities of the S. shore of the Fretuin 
Gadihinum (Straits of Gibraltar), the length of the 
Strait from the one to the other being 34 miles. 
The W. extremity of the Strait on tlia Eurojjean 
shore, opposite to Ampelusia, at a distance of 22 miles, 
was Juiionis Pr. (<7. Trafalgar). Mela is very 
explicit in drawing the line of division between the 
Atlantic and the Straits through these points (i. 5, 
ii. G, iii. 10 ; his last words are, Ampelusia, in 
nostrum jam fretum vergers, opefris hujus atqw 
Atlmtici litoris terminus ; so Plin. v. 1, Promovr- 
torium Oceani extimvm Ampelusia). The emmeous 
notiem of the ancients respecting the shape of this 
part of Africa (see Libya) led them to make this 
promontory the W. extremity of the continent (Strab. 

Z. c.) Scylax (p. ,52, p.„123, Gronov.) mentions a 
largo bay called Cotes, between the Columns of 
Hercules and the promontory of Hcmiaeum; but 
whether liis Hennaeum is our Ampelusia, or a point 
further S. on the W. coast, is doubtful. Gosselin 
(ap. Bredow, ii. 47, and Bitter (Krdkunde, vol. i. 
p. 336), regard Ampdiisia as identical with the 
Soloeis of Herodotus (ii. 32) and Haimo (Peripl. 
p. 2). [P. S.] 

AiMPHAXI'TIS (’AM^a|7«j), the maritime part 
of Mygdonia in Macedonia, on the left hank of the 
Axius, whicli, according to Strabo, separated Bot- 
tiaea from Amphaxitis. The name first occurs in 
Polybius. Ko town of this name is mentioned by 
ancient writers, though the Amphaxii are found on 
coins. (Pol. V. 97; Strab. p. 330; Ptol. iiL 13. 
§§ 10, 14 ; Leake, Nort-keim Greece, vol. iii. p. 449.) 

AMPHEIA Eth. ’Au-fev's), a town of ' 

Messenia, situated on the frontiers of Laconia, upon 
a hill well supplied with water. It was surprised 
and taken by the Spartans at tlie beginning of the 
Messenian war, and was made their head-gnarterg 
in conducting their operations against the Mesee- 
iiians. Its capture was the first act g£ open hos^ 
tilit.ie.s between the tw'o people. It is placed hy^ 
Leake at the Hellenic ruin, now called the Castle of 
Xuria, and by Boblaye on the mountain called. 
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KoTcala. (Pans. iv. .5. § 9 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. 
p. 461; Boblaye, Reclierches, p. 109.) 

AMPHI'ALE. [xVegaleo.s.] 

AlIPHICAEA or AMPIHCLELI ('Afifiicaia, 
Herod., Steph. B.; ^AufluKeta, Paas.: Eth. ’Ap- 
'Ap^iKKeievi), a town in llic N. of Phods, 
distant 60 stadia from Lilaea, and 15 stadia from 
Tithroninm. It was destroyed by the army of 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece, Although Herodo- 
tus calls it Amphicaea, following the most ancient 
traditions, the Amphictyons gave it the name of 
Amphicleia in their decree respecting rebuilding the 
town. It also bore for some time the name of Opiii- 
TEiA (’O^itTe/a), in consequence of a legend, which 
Pausanias relates. The place was celebratecl in the 
time of pausanias for the worship of Dionysus, to 
which an inscription refers, found at Phadhi, the 
site of the ancient town. (Herod, viii. 33 ; Pans. 
X. 3. § 2, X. 33. § 9, seq,; Leake, Northern Greece, 

1 vol. ii. pp. 75, 8G.) 

I AMPHl'DOLI (’Apct>i5o^oi), a town In Pisatis in 
Elis, which gave its name to the small district of 
Ainphidolis or Amphidolia (’AiUipiSoAts, ’ApfiSohia). 
The town of Margancae or Margalao was situated in 
this district. The site of Amphidoli is uncertain, 
but their territory probably lay to the W'est of Acro- 
reia. [Ackoueia.] (Xen. Bell. iii. 2. § 30; Strab, 
pp. 341, 349; "LcAke, Pelpomiesiaca, p. 219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA (jAp<p\yivtLa : ’Ap<piyeyei}s), 
one of the towns belonging to Nestor (Hoqi. II. ij, 
593), was placed by some ancient critics in Messenia, 
and by others in Macistia, a district in Triphylm. 
Strabo mssigns it to Macistia near the river Hypsoeis, 
where in his time stood a temple of Leto. (keph, 
B. s. V.; Strab. p. 349.) 

AMPHILO'OHIA ('Ap(pt\oxlai ’AfoplAoxosy, a 
small district at tlie eastern end of the Ambraciot 
gulf, bounded on the N. by Ambracia and on the S. 
by the territory of the Agraei. It did not extend 
far inland. It is a mountainous district, and the 
rocks along the coast rise in some parts to 450 or 
500 feet high. The AmphilochJ were a non-Hellenic 
tribe, although they were supposed to have derived 
their name from the Argive Amphilochua, the son of 
Amphiarans. Strabo (p. 326) describes them as an 
Ejjirot people, but their country is more usually de- 
scribed as a part of Aeamania. (Steph. B. s, v. ; 
Scyl. p 12.) Their lineage, as Grote remarks, was 
probably something intermei’ate between the Acar- 
nanians and Epirots. At the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war the Amphilochi were in close alliance 
with the Acarnanians. After tlie death of Alexmider 
the Great the Amphilochi ivere conquered by the 
Aetolians; and they were at a later time included in 
the Boraan province of Epirus. The only town in 
their country was Argos, surnamed Amphilochicnm, 
under which the history of the people is more fully 
given. There were also a few villages or fortresses, 
which owe their importance simply to their connection 
with the history of Argos, and whicli are therefore 
detoibed in that aitiele. [Akgos Ampiuxo- 
cfHicma.] 

■AMPHIMALLA (’Ap^ipoNKa, Strab. i). 47.5; 
Plin. iv. 20; ’Ap<i>iph.ioy, Steph. B. y.). a Uiwn 
. in lihe N. of Crete, situated or. the bay u.-iiui-'il uflor 
rifi (’Ap^ipcOAis uoAms, Ptol. iii. 17'. § 7), which 
tjpntespon^^ according to sun’’, to the buy i,f xJr- 
ffiw,,:a«dy ai-cordiu r.> othoi's, ti Iho hay of Suda. 

V v A (' Au(hLiro\ii- : Jhih. ’Ap<pnro- 

Kir7)s, Amphlpolitcs: AdJ. Ampbipoliraniis, .Ju.-^t, 
sy. sub &.)’ ^ in Macvdcaiia, situated upon 
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an eminence on the left or eastern bank of the Stry- 
mon, just below its egress from the lake Cerchutis, 
at tlie distance of 25 stadia, or about three miles 
from the sea. (Time. iv. 102.) The Strymon 
flowed .almost round the town, wlience its name 
Aniphi-polis. Its position is one of the most im- 
portant in tliis part of Greece. It stands in a pass,- 
which traverses the mountains bordering the Stiy- 
inonic gulf; and it commands the only easy com- 
munication from the coast of that prlf into the great 
Mricedonian plains. In its vicinity were the gold 
and silver mines of Mount Pangaons, and large j 
forests of ship-timber. It was originally called 
Eimea Hodoi, or “ Nine-W<a5"s” (’Ewe« d5o/), from 
the many ro.ads which met at this place; and it be- 
longed to the Edonians, a Thracian people. Aris- ' 
tagoras of Miletus first attempted to colonize it, but 
wiis cut off with his followers by the Edonians, b. c, 
497. (Time. 1. c . ; Herod, v. 126.) The next at- 
tempt was made by the Athenians, witli a body of 
10,000 colonists, consisting of Athenian citizens and 
allies; but they met with tlie same fate as iVris- 
tagoras, and were all destroyed by tlie Thracians at 
Drabeseus, b. c. 465. (Thuc. i. 100, iv. 102; 
Herod, ix. 75.) So valuable, however, was the site, 
that the Athenians sent out another colony in b. c. 
437 under A.gnon, the son of Nicias, who drove the 
Thra.dans out of Nine-Ways, and founded the city, 
to which he gave the name of Amphipolis. On i 
three sides the city was defended by the Strymon; 
on the other side Agnon built a w-all across, extend- 
ing from one part of the river to the other. South 
.of the town was a bridge, which formed the great 
rnieans of communication between Macedonia and 
Thrace. The following plan will illirstrate the i 
'PiBceding account* (Thuc. iv, 102.) j 



1. Site of Ampliipolia. 

2. Site of Eion. 

3. Eidge connecting Amphipolis with Mt. 
Pangaeus. 

4. Long Wall of Ampliipolis; the three marks 
across indicate the gates. 

5. Palisade (tTra^pafia) connecting the Long Wall 
with the bridge over the Strymon. 

6- Lake Cercinitis. 

7. Mt. Cerdylimu. 

8 , Mt. Pangaeios. , ' ■ - ■ 
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Amphipolis soon became an important city, and 
was regarded by the Athenians as the jewel of tlieir 
empire. In b. c. 424 it surreiulered to the Lace- 
daemonian general Brasidas, without offering any 
resistance. Tlie historian Thucydides, wlio com- 
manded the Athenian fleet off tlic coast, .arrived in 
time from the island of Thasos to save Eiuii, the port 
of Amphipolis, at the mouth of the Strymon, but too 
late to prevent x\niphipolis itself from falling into 
the hands of Brasidas. (Time. iv. 10,3 — U)7.) 
The loss of Ampliijwlis caused both indignation .ami 
alarm at Athens, and led to the baiii.shment of 
Thucydides. In b. c. 422 the Athenians sent .a 
large force, under the command of Cleon, to attmnpt 
the recovery of the city. This expedition completely 
failed ; tlie Athenians were defeated with consider- 
able loss, but Brasidas as well as Cleon fell in the 
battle. The operations of the two commanders arc 
detailed at length by Thucydides, and his account 
is illustrated by the masterly narrative of Grote. 
(Thuc. V. 6 — 11; Grote, Hist, of Greece, vol, vi. 
J). 634, seq.) 

From this time Ampliipolis continued indejieiident 
of Athens. According to the treaty made between 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonimis in b. c. 421, it 
was to have been restored to Athens ; but its in- 
habitants refused to sun-ender to their former mas- 
ters, and the Lacedaemonians were unable to compel 
them to do so, even if they liad been so inclined. 
Amphipolis afterwards became closely allied with 
Olyiithus, and with the assistance of the latter was 
able to defeat the attempts of the Athenians under 
Timotlieus to reduce the place in b. c, 360. Philip, 
upon his accession (359) declared Amphipolis a free 
city; but in the following year (368) he took the 
place by assault, and annexed it permanently to his 
dominions. It continued to belong to the Mace 
donians, till the conquest of their countiy by the 
Romans in b. c. 1 68. The Romans made it a fine 
city, and the capital of the first of the four districts, 
into wdiich they divided Macedonia. (Dern. m 
Ai'istoa’. p. 669; Died. xvi. 3. 8; Liv. xlv. 29 { 
Plin. iv. 10.) 

The deity chiefly wor.shiiip{‘d at Aniphiimlis ap- 
pears to have been Artemis Tauropolos or Itrauronia 
(Diod. xriii. 4; Liv. xliv. 44), whose head fre- 
quently appears on the coins of the city, and the 
mins of whose temple in the first centur)’- of tho 
Christian era are mentioned in an epigram of An- 
tjpater of Thussalouica. (Anth. Pal. vol. L no. 705.) 
Tho most celebrated of the natives of Amphiiwhs 
was the grammarian Zoiius. 

Amphipolis was situated on the Via Egnatia. It 
has been usually stated, on tlio authority of an 
anonymous Greek geographer, that it was called 
Ghrysopolis under the Byzantine empire; but Tafel 
Im clearly shown, in the works citisl l«?iow, tlnit 
this i.s a mistake, and that Chry.sfqiolis and Ain- 
phipolis were two different places. I'afcl has also 
pointed out that in the middle ages AniphipilLs was 
called Popalut. Its site Ls now occujacd by a village 
called Neokhorio, in Turkish Jeni-Kml, or “ New- 
Town.” Ther-e are still a few remains of tho ancient 
town; £ind both Lejike and Coimineiy found among 
them a curious Greek inscription, WTittcii in the 
Ionic dialect, containing a sentence of biHiishment 
8;5^in.st two of their citizens, Philo and SLrattK*I» 
The latter is the n/uno of one of tlie two envoys 
sent from Amphipolis to Athens to rtKiuest tlie 
assistance of the latter against Philip, and he is 
therefore probably the same ;[jerson as the Stratocles 
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mentioned in tlio inscription. (Tafel, ThesscHonica, 
p. 498, seq., l')e Via Jirjnatia, Para Orient, p. 9 ; 
Leake, Northern, Greece, vol. iii. p. 181, seq.; 
Cou&mery, Voyage dam h Mewedoine, vol. i. p. 128.) 



AMPHLSSA (‘'Apipicrcra: ’Ap<|>irr(ra?os, ’Ajuipar- 
treus; Ampliisseiisis ; Adj. Ainpliissius ; Sdlmia), 
the chief town of the Locii Ozolae, situated in a 
pass at the head of the Crissacan plain, and siu- 
: rounded by mountains, from which circumstance it 
is said to have derived its name. (Steph. B. s. v.) 
Pausanias (x. 38. § 4) places it at the. distance of 
120 stadia from Delphi, and Aeschines (in Ctesip7i. 
p. 71) at 60 stadia: the. latter statement is the cor- 
rect one, since wo learn from modem travellers that 
the real distance between the two towns is 7 miles. 
According? to tradition, Amphissa was called after a 
nymph of this name, the daughter of Macar and 
granddaughter of Aeolus, who was beloved by Apollo. 
(Paus. L c.) On the invasion of Greece by Xerxes, 
many of the Locrians removed to Amphissa. (Herod, 
viii, 32.) At a later period the Amphictyons de- 
clai’ed war against the town, because its inhabitants 
htid dared to cultivate the Crissaean plain, w'hich 
was sacred to the god, and had molested the pilgrims 
who had come to consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
decree by which war was declared against the Am- 
phissians was moved by Aeschines, the Athenian 
Pylagoras, at the Amphictyonic Council. The Am- 
pHctyons entrusted the conduct of the war to Philip 
ofMacedon, who took Amphissa, and razed it to 
the ground, B. c. 338. (Aesch. in Ctesiph. p. 71, 
seq.; Strab. p. 419.) The city, however, was after- 
wards rebuilt, and was sufficiently populous in b. c. 
279 to supply 400 hoplites in tlie war against Bren- 
nus. (Paus. x. 23. § 1 .) It was besieged by the 
Romans in n, c. 190, when the inhabitants took re- 
fuge in the citadel, which was deemed impregnable. 
(Liv. xxxvii. 5, 6.) When Augustus founded Ni- 
copolis after the battle of Actinm, a great many 
Aetoliiins, to escape being removed to the new city, 
took up their abode in Amphissa, which W’as thus 
reckoned an Aetolian city in the time of Pausanias 
(x. 38. § 4). This writer describes it as a flourish- 
ing place, and well adorned with public buildings. 
It occupied tlic site of the modem Sdlona, ivhere 
the w'alLs of the ancient acropolis are almost the 
only remains of the ancient city. (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p. 588, seq.) 

AMPHTTEOPE. [Attica.] 

AMPHRY'SUS Ag.^pv<Tos). 1. A town of 
Phocis. See Ambiiystts. 

2. A small river in Thessaly, rising in ML Othiys, 
and flowing near Alus into the Pagasaean gulf. It 
is celebrated in mythology as the river on tlie bank^ 
of which Apollo fed the flocks of king Admetns. 
(Strab. pp. 433, 435; Apoll. Rbod. i. 54; Virg* 
Georg, iii. 2; Ov. Met. i. 580, vii,,229; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv, p. 337.) Hence the iad'^ 
jective Amphrysms is used in rmerence to ApoHo. 
Thus Virgil (Aen. vi. 398) calls the. Sibyl Am- 
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phrysia vales. Statius (Sib. i. 4, 105) uses the 
adjective .Amphrysiaeus in the same sensci 
AMPSAGA (‘Ap^dya, PtoL: Wad el Kehir, Gr 
Sufjimar, and higher up Wadi lioicmel), one of the 
chief rivers of H. Africa, not large, but important as 
having been (in its lower course) the boundary be- 
tween Mauretania and Numidia, according to the 
later extent of those regions (sec the articles and 
Africa). It is composed of several sti-eams, rising 
at different points in the Lesser Atlas, and forming 
two chief branches, which xuiite in 3G° 35' N. lat., 
and about 6° 10' K. long., and tlxen flow N. into the 
Mediterranean, W. of the promontory 'fretum (Jicis 
Seba Sous, i. e. Seven Capes). The upper course of 
the Ampsaga is the eastern of these two rivers 
(W. Roumel),yAa.d\ flows past Constantineh, the 
ancient Cirta; whence the Ampsaga was called 
Fluviiw Cirtensis (Viet. Vit. dePers. Vand, 2); the 
Arabs still call it the River of Constantineh, as well 
as Wadi Roumel. This branch is formed by several 
streams, which converge to a point a little above 
Constantineh. Pliny (v. 2. s. 1) places the mouth 
of the Ampsaga 222 liomaii miles E. of Caesareii. 
(This is the true reading, not, as in tlio common 
text, cccxxii., see Sillig.) Ptolemy (iv. 3. § 20) places 
it much too far E, A town, Tucca, at its mouth, 
is mentioned by Pliny only; its mouth still forms a 
small |x>rt, j/araa Zeitoun, (SIraw, pp. 92, 93, 
folio ed. Oxf. 1738, Exploration Soientijique de 
i’AZyme, vol vii. p. 357.) [P*S.] 

AMPEANOTI, or AMSAXCTI, VALLIS, a ce- 
lebrated valley and small sulphureous lake in the 
heart of the Apennines, in the country of the Hir- 
pini, about 10 miles SE. of Aeculanum. The fine 
description of it given by Virgil (Aen. viL 563— 
572) is familiar to all scholars, and its pestilential 
vapours are also noticed by Claudian (Ee Rapt, 
Pros. ii. 349). It has been strangely confounded 
by some geographers with the lake of Cutiliae near 
Eeate; bpt Servius, in his note on the passage, dis- 
tinctly tells us that it was among the Hh'pdni, and 
this statement is confirmed both by Cicero and Pliny. 
(Ore. de Eiv. i. 36 ; Plin. ii. 93.) The spot is now 
called Le Mofete, a name evidently derived fnom 
Mephitis, to whom, as we Icam from Pliny, a temple 
was consecrated on tiro site: it has been visited by 
several recent travellers, whose descriptions agree 
perfectly with that of Virgil; but the dark woods 
with which it was previously surrounded have lately 
been cut down. So strong are the sulphureous 
vapours that it gives forth, that not only men and 
animals who have incautiously approaclred, but even 
birds have been suSbeated by them, when crossing 
the valley in tlreir flight. It is about 4 miles dis- 
bmt from tire modern town of Frigenio, (Eoma- 
nelli, vol. ii. p. 351; Swinbrnne’s Travels, vol. i. p. 
128; Craven’s A&mffii, vol. ii. p. 218; Daubeny, 
on Vohomes,p,Wl.) [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE (’ApiiKhai: Eth, ’ApvKKatos, ’Apv~ 
Khaieh, Amyelaeus), an ancient town of Laconia, 
situated on the right or eastern bank of tire Eurotas, 
20 stadia S. of Sparta, in a district iviiiark.'dile for 
the abundance of its ti-ees and its fertiliiV. (Pol. v. 
19 Liv. xxxiv. 28.) Amyclac was one of the most 
cedehrated cities of Pclopomrj.'U. in the heroic ago. 
It is'jSaid to have been foimded b_v the Lnculac- 
atoman king Amyeki', the f.ulier of IIy:iciiu.jii.s. and 
to huvo been riie tiboili- of tmd of Castor 

'aadPbHnXj n ho n-.- licnco (.riled A/riyclaci Fratres. 
(Paas'. iiii l. ij 3: St:it. 'I heb. vii. 413.) Amyclae 
is: mentioned by Homer (Jl. li. 584), and it ccbh 


tinued to maintain its independence as an Achaean 
town long after tlio conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians. According to the common tradition, which 
represented the conquest of Peloponnesus as eflueted 
in one generation by the descendants of Hercules, 
Amyekie was given by the Dorians to Plrilonomus, 
as a reward for bis having betrayed to tliem his 
native city Sparta. Philonomus is further said to 
have peopled the town with colonists from Imbrqs 
and Lemnos; but there can be no doubt that the 
ancient Achaean population maintained themselves 
in the place independent of Sparta for many genera- 
tions. It wa.s only shortly before the first Messeniau 
war tluit the town was conquered by the Spartan 
king Teleclus. (Strab. p. 364; Couon, 36; Pans, 
iii. 2. § 6.) The tale ran, tliat the inhabitants of 
Amydae had been so often alarmed by false repoi-ts 
of the approach of the enemy, that they passed a 
law that no one should mention the subject; and 
accordingly, when tlic Spartans at last came, and no 
one dared to announce tlieir approach, “ Amyclae 
perished through silence:” hence arose the proverb 
Awyclis ipsis taeitwmior. (Serv. ad Virg. Am, 
X. 664.) After its capture by the Lacedaemonians 
Amyekie became a vill^e, and was only memorable 
by the festival of the Hyacinthia celebrated at the 
place annually, and by the temple and colossal statue 
of Apollo, who was Wee called Amyclaem. The 
throne on which this statue was placed was a cele- 
brated work of art, and was constructed by Bathycles 
of Magnesia. It was crowned by a great number of 
bas-reliefs, of which an account is given by Pau- 
sanias (iii. 18. § 9, soq.; Diet, of Biogr. ai-t. Ba- 
thycks). 

The site of Amyclae is usually placed at Skla- 
vokhori, where the name of Amyclae has been found 
on inscriptions in the walls. But this place is .situ- 
ated nearly 6 miles from Sparta, or more than double 
the distance mentioned by Polybius, bloreover, 
there is every probability that SklavoMiori is a 
Sdavonian town not more aaicient than tlie 14tli 
century; and becoming a place of importance, some 
of its buildings were erected with the ruins of Am}''- 
clae. Accordingly Leake supposes Amyclae to have 
been situated between SklavokhoH and Sparta, on 
the hill of Aghia Kyriaki, half a mile from tho 
Burottis, At this place Leake discovered, on im ini- 
peifect inscription, the lettere AMT following a 
proper nmne, and leaving little doubt that the in- 
complete word was AMTKAAIOT. (Leake, llorea, 
vol.i. p. 135, seq., Peloponmsiaca, p. 162.) 

AMYCLAE, a city on tho coast of Campania, be- 
tween Tarrficina and Cmeta, which had ceased to 
exist in the time of Pliny, but liod left tlie name of 
Sinus Amyclanus to the part of the coast on which 
it was situated. (Plin. //. N. xiv. 8 ; Tac. Am, iv. 
59.) Its foundation was aseribeil to a baud of La- 
conians who had emigrated from the city of the same 
name near Sparta; and a strange story is told by 
Pliny and Servios of the inhabitants having been 
compelled to abandon it by the swanas of serpents 
with which tliey were infested- (Plin, II, N. iii, 5. 
s. 9, viii. 29. s. 43; Serv. ad Aen.x.5&4.} Other 
welters refer to this city tho h^gend commonly related 
of the destruction of the Lacotaan Amydae, in conse- 
quence of the silence of its inhabitants; and the epi- 
thet applied to it by Virgil of txtsUas Amy^m ap- 
pears to favour this view. (Virg, Am, x, 664;, SiL 
ItaL viii, 530.) The exact site is unknown, W;ife 
Jimst have been close to the marshes helow Fundd; 
whence Maitial terms it “ Amyclae Fundanae” (xhi. 


115). In the immediate neighbourhood, but on a 
rocky promontory projecting into tho sea, was a villa 
of Tiberius, called Si'Ki.uncae, from tlie natural 
caverns in the rode, in one of whidi the emperor 
nearly lost his life by tho falling in of the roof, while 
he was .supping there with a party of friend.s. (Tac, 
Am iv. 59; i?uet. Tih. 39; Plin. iii. 5. .s. 9.) The 
ancient name of the locality is retained, witli little 
variation, by tho mwlern village <jf Sperlongn, about 
8 mile.s W, of Grief, a, where the grottoe.s in the rode 
are .still visible, with some remains of their aiiciout 
architectural decorations. (Craven’s ,15/v/rrL voL i. 
p. ?3.) [E ILB.] 

A'MYDON (Aaiu5«*'’v), a town in Jiaceiloiiia on 
the Axius, from which Pyraeehmes led the Pacoinans 
to the assistance of Troy. The place is called Aby- 
don by Suidas and Stephanas B. (Horn, II. ii. 849 ; 
comp. Strab. p. 330; Juv. iii. 69.) 

AMYMO'NE. [Lekna.] 

A'MYRUS ("A^mpas; Efh. ’Apvptvs), atf)wnin 
The.ssaly, situated on a river of the same name 
falling into tho lake Boehiiis. It is mentioiie.i by- 
Hesiod as the “ vine-bearing Amyrus,” The .sur- 
rounding countiy is called the AmyTic plain (rb 
‘AiJivpiKbv TreSiox') by Polybius. Leake .supjHtses tlm 
mins at Kastri to rcpre.scut Amyrus. (Hcs. ap 
Strab. p. 442, and Steph. B. s, v.\ SchoL ad Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 696; Val. Flaec. ii. 11 ; Pol. v. 99; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 447.) 

AMYSTIS (^Apvari’i), an Indian river, a tribu- 
tary of the Ganges, flowing past a city callal Cata- 
dupae (Arrian, hul. 4), which Mannert supposiw, 
from its name, to have stoorl at the falls rf tho 
Upper Ganges, on the site of the modem Ilurdwar^ 
which would make the Amystis the Patterea (Man- 
nert, vol. v. pt. 1. p. 70). [P, S.] 

AMY'ZON (’ApiuCcSj'), an inconsiderable town of 
Caria. (Strab. p. 658.) The ruins of tho citadel 
and walls exist on the east side of Mount Latmiis, 
on the road from Bafi to Tchisme. The place is 
identified by an inscription. (Leake, Asia J//«or, 
p.238.) [G-I-1 

AHABUJRA, a city of Plnwgia (Liv. xxxviii 1.5) 
w'hich lay on the route of the consul Gn, Jlardims 
from Synnada to the sources of tho Alaiider [Ai-ax- 
I)Er] ; probably Kirk Ilinn (Hamilton). [G. L.] 
ANACAEA. [Attica.] 

ANACTO'BIUM (^AvaKr6piQv. ‘Araardptos), a 
town in Aeamania, sitxxatetl on the Ambraciot gulf, 
and on the promontory, which now bears the nuiiu* 
of C, Madonna, On entering the Ambraciot gulf 
from the Ionian sea it wis the first town in .Acar- 
luinia after Aetium, from which it wa.s distant 
40 stadia, and which was in the territory of Anac- 
torium. This town wa.s for some time one of the 
most important places in this jiart of Greece. It wiis 
colonized jointly by the. Corintlnan.s and Gorcyrac/ms; 
but in the war between tlie.se peoples, in n. c, 432 , 
the Coiiuthians obtained .sole jxis.scs.riou of the plice 
hy fraud. It remaincil in the liaud.s of the Coriii- 
thituis till B. c. 425, when it was taken iy the 
Acarnanians with the .*is.sistance of tlie Alhcrjians, 
and the Corinthian settlers wer-o exjielled. Augustas 
removed its inhabirimts to the town of Xieqxilk, 
whidi he founded on tho opjwsite coast of Epim.s, 
mid Strabo deacriim it as an empori.um of llte latter 
dty. The site of Anactorium lias Iwm disputed, 
and depends upon the position assignal to Aetiain- 
It has however Ireen ^own that Actiuta must be 
placed at the entrance of tho Arobradot gulf on Ze» 
Pmta,sj3dAnMtonm-ion C.MadontKi. [Aotiuk.] 


ANAEA. 

At the western extremity of the latter promontory 
are the ruins of a Greek town, about two miles in 
circumference, which Lealce supposes to have been. 
Anactoriuin. iThey are situated near a smaJl church 
of St. Peter, which is the name now given to the 
place. Other -wu-iters place Anactorium at Fbmfetr, 
on the E. extremity of the promontory, but with less 
])robability. (Time. i. 55, hi. 114, iv. 49, vii. 31 ; 
Strah. X. pp. 450 — 452; Dionys. i. 51; Pans. v. 23. 
§ 3 ; Plin. iv. 1; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. hi. 
p. 493.) 
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ANLkEA. [Annaea.] 

ANA'GNIA (’Ai/ayyta; JTiA Anagninns), an an- 
cient city of Latinm in the more extended sense of 
that term, but which in earlier times was the capital or 
chief city of the HemicAns. It is still called Anagni, 
and is situated on a hill to the left of the Via Latina, 
41 miles from Piome, and 9 from Ferentinum. Virgil 
calls it “ the wealthy Anagnia” {Aen. vii. 684), and 
it appears to have in early ages enjoyed the same 
kind of pre-eminence over the other cities of the 
Heinicans, which Alba did over those of the Latins. 
Hence as early as the reign of Tullus Hostilius, we 
find Laevus Cispius of Anagnia leading a force of 
Hernican auxiliaries to the assistance of the Eoman 
king. (Van’O ap. Fest. s. v. Septimontio, p. 361 ; 
Niebulir, vol. M. p. 86.) At a later period we find 
G. Marcius Tremulus recorded as triumphing “ de 
Anagninis Hemicisque.” (Fast. Capit.) No separate 
mention of Anagnia occurs on occasion of tho league 
of tlie Hemicans with Eome in b. o. 486; but it is 
eertain that it was included in that treaty, and when 
after nearly two centuries of friendship the Hemicans 
at length 'became disaffected towards their Eoman 
allies, it was the Anagnians who summoned agenerd 
council of the nation to meet in the cii-cus berieAtli 
their city. At this congress war was declared against 
Eome: hut they had miscalculated their strength, 
and were easily subdued by the arms of the consul 
C. Marcius Tremulus b. c. 306. For the prominent 
part they had taken on this occasion they were 
punished by receiving the Eoman dvitas without the 
right of suffrage, and w’ere reduced to the condition 
of a Praefoctura. (Liv, ix. 42, 43; Diod. xx, 80; 
Festus. s.v. Mmicipmn, T[i. 127, tmdiS.'B.Praefectura, 
p. 233.) The period at which the city obtained the 
full municipal privileges, which it certainly appars 
to have enjoyed in the time of Cicero, is uncertain; 
but from the repeated allusions of the great orator 
(who had himself a villa in the nmghbomhood) it is 
dear that it still continued to be a populous and 
flouri.shing town. Strabo also calls it “ a consid^able 
city," (Cic, pro Norn. 30, Philipp. ^ 4:1, ad- 
Ait. xii, 1; Strab. v. p. 238.) Its psition on the 
Via Latina however exposed it to hostile attacks, 
find its territory was traversed and ravaged both by 
Pyrrhus (who accoi'ding to one account oven made 
himself master of the city) and by Hannibal, during 
his sudden advance from Capua npon Eome m,B. d 
211. (Appifin. Samn. 10. 3; Liv. xxvi 9.) Under 
tjae Eoman emphe it contiimed tp be a municipal 
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to'ivn of some consideration ; but though wc are told 
that it reedved a Eoman colony by the coiimnmd of 
. Drusus Caesar its colonial rank is not recognised 
dther, by Pliny or by extant inscriptions. (Lib. 

■ Colon, p. 230; Ztimpt de Cohn. p. 361; Plin. iii. 
5. s. 9 ; Orell. imer. 120 ; Gmter. p. 464. 2, 3.) Its 
teixitoiywas remarkably fertile (Sil. Ital. viii. 393), 
and the city itself abounded in ancient temples and 
sanctuaries, whidi, as well as the sacred riles con- 
nected with them, were preserved unaltered in the 
time of M. Aurelius, and am described by that em- 
peror iu a letter to Pronto. (Front. Epp. iv, 4.) 
It was the birtliplace of Valens, the general of 
ViteUius. (Tac. Eisf. iii. 62.) 

Anagni continued throughout the middle ages to 
be a city of importance, and is still an episcopal see, 
with a population of above 6000 inhabitants. 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding the pro- 
minent position held by Anagnia 'in early times it 
pre.sents no trace of those massive ancient walls, for 
which all the other imprtant cities of the Hemicans 
are so conspicuous: the only remains extant there 
are of Eoman date, and of but little interest, (Dionigi, 
Viaggio nel Lazio, pp. 22, 23; Hoare’s Classical 
Tour, vol. i. p. 320, &c.) It is clear from the 
statements both of Cicero and M. Aurelius that the 
ancient city occupied tlie same site as tlie modem 
one, about a mile from the Via Latina on a hill of 
considerable elevation; the station on that road called 
the CoinpiTUM Anagnesxjm, which is placed by the 
Itineraries at 8 miles from Ferentinum, must have 
been near the site of the modem Osteria, where the 
road still turns off to Anagni. We leam from Livy 
that there was a grove of Diana there. No traces - 
remain of tlie circus beneath the city, mentioned by 
the same autlior, which was known by the . singular 
epithet of “ Maritimus." (Liv. ix. 42, xxvii. 4 ; Itin. 
Ant. pp. 302, 305, 306; Tab. Pent.) [E. H. B.] 
ANAGYEU'S (^'Ayayvpovs,~owros: EikPAva- 
yvpdam'), a demus of Attica, hdongmg to the tribo 
Erechtheis, situated S. of Attica near the promon- 
tory -Zoster. Pausanias mentions at this place a 
temple of the mother of -the’ gods. The ruins of 
' Anagyms ■ have been found near Vari. ■ (Strab. 
p. 398; Pans. i. 31. § 1; Harpocrat., Suid., Steph. 
B.; Leake, Eemi of Attica, p. 56.) 

ANAI'TICA or ANAITIS. [AEMEam..] 
ANAMAEI. [Anakes.] , ■ > 

ANAMIS Q'Avap.is'), a river of Carmania, which 
is called Andanis by Pliny (vi. 25). It was one 
of the rivers at the mcfuth of which the fleet of 
Ncarchus anchored on the voyage from the Indus to 
tliB head of the Persian Gulf. The place where the 
fleet stopped at the mouth of Iho river was called 
Harmozeia. ' (Arrian; Indio, c. 33.) The outlet of 
the Anamis waS on tlie east side of the Persian Gulf, 
near 27® N, lat,, and near the small island after- 
wards called Ormm or Eornmz. The Anamis is 
the Ibrahim Eud or Elver. [G. L.] 

AhTANES CArares), a Irihc of Ci^alpiMC G;ods, 
whoi-^acoording to Poiridus (ii. 17). the ic ly an Jior 
who mentions 1 hem, — clwclt L.etWLCu ilio i’adiis and 
the Apennines, to the nest of ihc Bul-U's, and musr, 
consefueatly havp hci-n ihe -^M'sti-i-m'uwt (t tho Cl— 
padane Gauls, hniriediatny adj(i!i.ii.£r the biguiiiihs. 

. It-has: been oonjectm Oil. v.'ith irrich plaurilihly, lliat 
the ^A jvaMASI of the sa'Ui- autlior (ii. 32), a ranic 
cquaLj unknown, hut I'liom In- plices oppos'.fr to 
th.n;;lnsnb». mu-t li.uc bern the sairu people. 
(Schiveigh. ail l.c ; Clavor. f/o?. p. 265.) Ifso, tucy 
[ occupied the territory :u uhich the cohmy of Pla- 
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eentia was shortly after fotradod; aad probably ex- 
tended from the Trebia to the TaruB. fE.H.B.] 
AKAO PORTUS. [Nioaba.] 

A'NAPHE (JAvdpn: Eth,'Avu4>aiost Amphe, 
Kam.fi or N'am fio), one of the Sporades, a small 
island in the south of tho Grecian Arcliijielago, E. 
of Thera. It is said to have been originally called 
Membliaras from the son of Cadinits of this name, 
■who came to the island in search of Europa. It was 
celebrated for the temple of Apollo Acglete.s, the 
foundation of which was ascribed to the Argonauts, 
because Apollo had showed them the island as a 
place of refuge when they were overtaken by a 
storm. (Oqiiieus, Argon, 1363, seq.; Apllod. i. 9. 
§26; Apoll. lihod! iv. 1706, seq.; Cimon,49; Sti’ab, 
p. 484 ; Steph. B, s. v. ; Plin. ii. 87, iv. 12 ; Ov. Met. 
viL 461.) There are still considerable remaims of 
this temple on the eastern side of the island, and also 
of the ancient citjj' W’hich was situated nearly in Uio 
centre of Anapho on the summit of a MU, Several 
important inscriptions have been discovered in this 
place, of which an aeeo'unt is given by Ross, in the 
w'ork citcil below. The island is mountainous, of 
little fertility, and stiU worse cultivated. It contMns 
avast number of ptirtridges, with which it abounded 
in antiquity also. Alhenacus relates (p. 400) that 
a native of Astypalaea let loose a brace of these birds 
upon Anaphe, w-here they multiplied so rapidly that 
the inhabitants were almost obliged to abandon the 
island in consequence. (Touniefort, Voyage, &c., 
voL u p, 212, seq.; Ross, C/e£>er Anaphe und Ana- 
phaische Imahriften, in the Transactions of tho 
Munich Academy for 1838, p. 401, seq. ; Ross, Aeisoi 
den GrkchiscJien Inseln,, vol. i. p. 401, seq.; 

: Bdckh, Corp. Irtsa', No. 2477, seq.) 

. ANAPHLYSTUS (’ArdepAverros : Eth, ’Ava- 
^Kiarrm-. Andvyso'), a demus of Attica, belonging 
to the tribe Antiocliis, on the W. coast of Attica, 
opposite the island of Eleinssa, and a little N. of the 
promontory of Sunium. It was a. place of some im- 
portance. Xenophon reconunended the erection of .a 
fortress here for the protection of the mines of 
Sunium. (Herod, iv. 99; Scylax, p. 21; Xen. de 
Vectig. 4. § 43 ; Strab. p. 398 ; Leake, Ecmi, p. ,'59.) 

ANA'FUS (fiAvanos). 1, (Anapo), one of -the 
most celebrated and considerable rivers of Sicily, 
which rises about a mile from the modem town of Eus- 
cemi, not far from the site of Acrae; and flo'ws into 
the gi'eat harbour of Synaense. About tliree quarters 
of a mile from its mouth, and just at the foot of the 
hill on which stood tlie Olympieium, it receives the 
watera of tlie Cyane. Its banks for a considerable 
distance from its month are Lordei-ed by marshes, 
whicli rendered them at all times mdieMthy; and 
the fevers and pesrilence thus generated w'ere among 
the chief causes of disaster to the Athetiians, and 
still more to tho Carthaginians, during the several 
. sieges of Syracuse. But above tliese marshes the 
valley through whidi it ■flows is one of great beauty, 
and the waters of the Anapus itself are oxti’emeiy 
linqiid and clear, and of great depth. Like many 
rivers in a limestone country it rises all at onee with 
a consideriible volume of water, which is, however, 
nearly doubled by tlio aceesaion of the Cyane. 'fhe 
tulelaiy divinity of the sti'caia was worslripped by 
the Syracusans under the form of a young t gan 
(Ael V. H. ii. 33), who ws® rjegarded m tbs hus- 
band of the nymph Cjanc. (Ovid. ifet. T., 410,)- 
The river is now coinmouly inown as the 
evidently from a misconception of the story iul Al- 
pheus and Arellmsa; but is also called and matked 


on all map.s as the Anapo. (Time. vi. 96, vii. 78 ; 
Theocr. i. 68 ; Pint. Dion. 27, Timol. 21 ; Liv. 
xxiv. 36; Ovid. Ex Pont. ii. 26; Vib. Seq. qn 4; 
Oberlin, ad he.-, Fa'/jell, iv. 1, p. 196.) 

It is probable that the Pai.us Ly-si-weleia (f) 
Atfivp ^ AvffipeXeta KaAougevi)) meulioncd by Tlm- 
eydides (vii. .53), Wixa a part oi'thc niar.-^hes fbniied 
by the Anapus near its mouth. A marshy or .stag- 
nant pool of some extent still exists between the 
site of the Koapoli.s of Syracuse and tlu' month of 
the river, to which the name may wltli sume pro- 
bability be assigned. 

2. A river falling into the Aclielous, SO stuilia S. 
of Stratus. [AcHBU>trs.] [K.1LI5.] 

I ANA'REI MONTES tjd ’Audpm Spj; }, a range 
I of jnountains in “ Scythia intra Imauui,” is one of 
the western branches of the Altai, not far from the 
sources of the Ob or Irtish. Ptolemy places in 
their neighbourhood a people called Anrirel, (Ptol. 
vi. 14. §§ 8, 12, 13.) 

ANAKI'ACAE (^AvapidKai, Strain; Aimriaci, 
Plim; in Ptol. vi. 2. § 5, erroneously ’Apapidmt), 
a people on the southern side of tho rasj/tan Sea, 
neighboui’s of the Mai-di or Ainardi. Their ciiy 
was called Anai'iaea QAvapidKi}), and jios.sessed «« 
oracle, whicli communicated the divine will to per- 
sons who slept in the temple. (Strab. xi. ])p. 308, 
514 ; Plin. vi. 16. s. 18 ; Soliu. 5t ; St<qih. R. s. ?;.) 

ANARTES (Ones. B. G. vi. 2.5). _ AXARTI 
(^Amproi, Ptol. ili. 8. § 5), a jieojile of IXaeia, on 
the N. side of the Tibiseus (Theiss). Caesar de- 
fines the extent of the Hereynia Silva to the E. juj 
ad fines Dacorum et Anartiim. [P. S.] 

ANAS (dAvas: Gtiadiana, i. c. Ifocfi-Awa, 
river Anas, Arab.), an important river of Hispaniiv, 
described by Strabo (iii. pp. 139, foil.) as rising in 
the eastern part of the peninsula, like the Tagus 
and the Baetis (Guadalquivir), between W'hiMt it 
flows, all three having the same general direction, 
from E. to W., inclining to the S. ; the Anas is the 
smallest of the three (comp, p, 162). It divided 
the country inliubilcd by the Celts and Lui>itaiiians, 
who h.ad been removed by the Rmnaiis to the S. 
side of the Tagus, and higher uj* by the Caiqajtani, 
Oretani, and Vettone.s, from the ricli land.s of 
Baetica or Turdetania. It fell into the Atlantic 
by two months, bolii navigable, between (lades 
(Cadiz), and the Sacred Promontory (V, St. i’in-. 
cent). It was only navigable a short way u{», tmd 
that for small vessels (p. 142). Strabo further 
quotes Polybius as phiciug tlie sources of the Anns 
and Iho Baetis in Celtiberia(p, 148). Pliny (iii. t. 
s. 2) gives a more exact description of tho origin 
and peculiar character of the Anas- It rises in the 
territory of Lan'iinium ; and, at one time diliuseil 
into marshea, M; another retiring into a nan-ow 
channel, or entirely hid in a subterraneous course, 
and exulting in being bom again aiul again, it falls 
into the Atlantic Ocean, after forming, in its lower 
course, tho boundary Itelween Lu-ritania ami Baericju 
(Coinji. iv, 21. S.35; Mela, ii. 1. § iii. 1. § 3). 
The Antoniue Itinerary (p. 446) plaw's the source 
of the Anas (raput flruninis Anac) 7 M. P. from 
Lamluium, on the road to Cacsaniugu^la. Tho 
source is clttese to tho viihtgrs of 0.^a h Boniki, in 
La Mancha:., at the frwt of ours of the northern spare 
of tire Sierra Morena, in about 30® N. lat. iwid 
2® 45' W. long. The river originates in a uareh, 
from a series^ small lakes taJM iMgvmm de Mug- 
dera. After a course tff al«at 7 itiiles, 
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forth again, near Dayndel, in the small lakes called 
Los Ojos de Guadiana (the eyas of the Guadicma). 
After receiving the considerable river Gigueh, from 
the N., it runs ‘westa'ard through La Mamha and 
JEslrenuidiwa, as far as Badajoz^ where it tum§ fe 
the S., and falls at last into the Atlantic by Aya~ 
nwnte, the other mouth mentioned by Strabo, ajid 
which appears to have been at Lepe, being long 
since closed. The valley of the Guadiana forms 
the S. i^art of the great central table-land of 
Spain, and is bomided on the ISf. by the Mmm- 
tains of Toledo, and the rest of that chain, 
and on the S. hj th.e Sierra Morena. Its whole 
course is above 450 miles, of which not much above 
30 arc mivigable, and that only by small flat- 
bottomed barges. Its scarcity of water is easily ac- 
counted for by the little rain that falls on the table- 
land. Its numerous tributaries (floNving chiefly 
from the Sierra Moreno) are inconsiderable streams; 
the only one of them mentioned by ancient authors 
is the Adrus (Alharapena), which falls into it 
opposite .ffaeZ/ryos. Some derive the name Anas 
from the Semitic verb (Hanas, Punic; JIanasa, 
Arab.) signifying to appear and disappear, refer- 
ring to its subterraneous course; which may or 
may not be right. (Ford, Eandbooh of Spain, 
p.83.) [P.S.] 

ANATHO ('Avtt6d> : Anah), as the name appears 
in Isidorus of Charax. It is Anathan in Aromianus 
Mircellinns (xxiv. 1), and Bethauna (Beflaoya, per- 
haps Beth Ana) in Ptolemy (v. 18. § 6). D’Anville 
(L’Euphrat-e, p. 62) observes that the place which. 
Zosimus (iii. 14) calls Phalhusae, in his account of 
Julian’s Persian campaign (a. d. 363), and fixes 
about the position of Anah, is nowhere else men- 
tioned. It seems, however, to be the same place as 
Anah, or near it. 

Anah is on the Euphrates, north of Hit, in a part 
where tliere are eight successive islands (about 
34^° KL.), Anah itself occupies a “fringe of soil on 
the right bank of tlie river, between a low ridge of 
rock and the swift-flowing waters.” (London Geog. 
Jowm. vol. vii. p. 427.) This place was an important 
position for conimorce in ancient times, and probably 
on the lino of a caravan route. Wlien Julian was 
encamped before Anatho, one of the hui-ricanes that 
sometimes occiu- in these parts threw down his tejits. 
The emperor took and bmut Anatho. 

Tavernier (Travels in Turkey P&raia, iii. 6) 
describes the country around AnEi as well culti- 
vated; and the place as being on both sides of the 
river, which has an island in the middle. It is a 
pleasant and fertile spot, in the midst of a deseii;. 
Kauwolf, whoso traveds were published in 1582, 

1 583, spealcs of the olive, citron, orange, and other 
fi-uils growing them. The ishmd p£ Anah is covered 
with luiins, which also extend for two miles fui-ther 
along the left banlc of the river. The place is about 
313 miles below Bir, and 440 above Hilhih, tlie site 
of Babylou, followup the course of the river. (London 
Geog. Joum. vol, iii. p. 232.) Tavernier makes it 
four days’ journey from Bagdad to Anah. [G. L.J 

ANATIS. [AsasiA.] 

ANATIA (’'Avaua), a salt lake in the southern 
part of Phjygia, wliieh Xerxes passed on his march 
from Celaenao to Oolossae. (H^*od,vii. 30.) Therd 
was a town also called Anana on or near the lake. 
This is the lalceof Cltardak, ox Hadji Tom Ghhnul, 
(IS it is sometimes called. This lake is nearly dry 
in summer, at which 'season there is au inmisltaticm 
of salt on the mud. The salt is ooUeoled uow, as it 
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[ was in former days, and supplies the neighbourhood 
I and remoter parts. . 

Anian (Anah. i. 29) describes, under the name of 
Ascania, a salt lake which Alexander passed on his 
march from Pisidia to Celaenae ; and the description 
Qorresironds to tliat of Lake Chardah so far as its 
saline properties. Leake (Asia Minor, p. 14G) 
takes the Aseania of Anian to bo the lalce Bwrdur 
or BiMur, which is some distance SE. of Chardah, 
There is nothing in Arrian to determine this ques- 
tion. Leake (p, 150) finds a discrepancy beUveen 
Arrian and Strabo as to the distance between Saga- 
lassns and Celaenae (Apamek). Strabo (p. 569) 
makes it one day’s journey, “ whereas Arrian relates 
tliat Alexander was five days in mai'ching from Sa- 
galassus to Celaenae, passing by the lalre Asesmia.” 
But this is a mistake, Anian does not say that 
he was five days in marching from Sagalassns 
to Celaenae. However, he does make Alexander 
pass by a lake from which the inhabitants collect 
salt, and Buldur has been supposed to be the lake, 
because it lies on the direct road from Sagalassns 
to Celaenae. But this dilficulty is lumoved by ob- 
sening that Arrian does not say that Alexander 
marched from Sagalassns to Celaenae, but from 
the country of the Pisidians; and so he may have 
passed by Anaua. Hamiltonobserve8(i?escor<;7ies,&o. 
vol. i. p. 496), that Buldwr is only slightly braoldsh, 
whereas Chardah exactly con-ospouds to Anita’s 
description (p, 504). P. Lucas ( Voyage, &o. i, book 
iv. 2) describes Lake Bondnr, as he calls it, as 
, having water too bitter for fish, to live in, and as 
i abounding in wild-fowl. 

In justification of the opinions here expressed, it 
maybe remarked, that the “five days” of Alex- 
ander from Sagalassns to Celaenae have been repeated 
I and. adopted by several writers, and thus the ques- 
tion has not b^n truly stated. [G. L.] 

AHAUEUS (’'hvavpos), a small river in Magne- 
sia, in Thessaly, flowing loloos into the Paga^- 
saean gulf, in which Jason is said to halve lost one 
of his sandals.' (ApoU. Ehod. i. 8 ; Simonid. ap. 
Aihen. iv. p. 172, e; Apollod. i. 9. § 16 ; StraEix. 
p. 436; Lucan, vi-370; Leake, Northern Greece, 
voL iv. p, 381.) 

ANAZAEBUS or -A (’ArdCapSos, ’AMCap€a, t 
Eth. 'Ava^apieis, Anamrimis), a city of Cilicia, 
so called, according to Stephanns, either fi'om ant 
adjacent mountain of the same name, or from the 
founder, Anazarbus. It was situated on the Py- 
ramus, and 11 miles from Mopsuestia^ according to 
the Peutinger Table. Suidas (s.u. KiivSa) says tiiat 
the original name of the place was Oyinda or Quinda; 
that it was next called Diocaesarea; aixd (s.u. ’Avd- 
Capias) that having' been destroyed by an eartli- 
quako, the, emperor Narva sent thither one Arazarhus, 
a man of senatorial rank, who rebuilt tlie city, and 
gave to it- his own namei All tiiis cannot be true, 
as VaJesius (Amm. Marc- xiv. 8) remarks, for it 
was Cialled Anazaibu^ i i Pliny's lime (^v. 27). I>ios- 
coridets is lalicd a narite ft \uii/.uliii.s ; bi.r ;ho 
psriod of DioaCoviiLs is not cntaui. 

Its later name ■wa.s C.ie.-aiei ad An.o'/'uliuni. and 
there, are many riedaU nf the place in whleh ft ib 
birth nm Ana/.iilni' and Cie..''iiia at or nrJci 
Anazasbap. On the fiivtsirn of Cdici'i it, heciiine, 
the-oMef place of Sfeniula, Vj.ili the title of 

Me-feropoln. It snllr'i-ed ilreadlully from an <,u'lh- 
qaales bnlh in the iuhl oi .Jusnuifin, and, nil! mere, 
•in 1 ho reign of iut. ! ano'-sor Ju&nii. 

■ The site of An w.orbu.'-, ■which is said to be nmied 
' A'/'' ' : 'r'l;: 



Anawasy or Avmasy, is described (London Geog. 
Journ. vol;vii. p.421), but mthout an.yexact descrip- 
tion of its position, as containing ruins “ backed bj an 
isolated mountain, bearing a castle of various arcM- 
tecture.” It seems not unlikely that this mountain 
may be Cyinrla, which, iu the time of Alexander and 
his successors, was a deposit for ti'easure. (Strab. 
p. 672; DM. xviii. 62, xix. 56; Pint. J?«7ree«. c. 13.) 
Strabo; indeed, places Oyinda above Anchiale; but 
as he does not mention Anazarbus, tliis is no great 
difficulty; and besides this, his geography of Cilicia 
is not very exact. If Pococke’s accomrt of the Py- 
ramus at Anawasy being called Qninda is true, this 
is some confirmatiou of the hill of Anazarbus being 
Quinda. It seems probable enough that Quinda is 
an old name, which might be aijplied to the hill fort, 
even after Anazarbus became a city of some import- 
ance. An old traveller (Willebrand v. Oldenburg), 
quoted by Forbiger, found, at a place called 
(mamfestly a corraption of Anazarbus) or Anawaay^ 
considerable remains of an old town, at the distance 
of 8 Gonnan miles from Sis. [6. L.] 

ANGALITJSS, a people in Britain, inhabiting 
the hundred of Jlmlg, ^ locality wliieh, probably, 
preserves their name. Caesar alone mentions tliera. 
Gale and Horsely reasonably suppose that they wore 
a section of the Attrebates of I^Ieiny. They were 
the most western Britons with which Caesar came 
in contact. (Caes. B. G. v. 21.) [E. 6. L.] 

ANCHPALE QKjx^&K’n, ’A7X‘'^^6<«j ’A-yxidAos : 
Eth. ’A 7 xiaA.€ds), a town of Cilicia, which Ste- 
phanas (s. V. ’hyx^iKti) places on the coast, and 
on a river Anchialeus. One story which he reports, 
makes its origin purely mythical. The other story 
that he records, assigns its ori;pn to Sardanapalus, 

: who is said to have built Anchiale and Tarsus in 
one day. Strabo also places Anchiale near the 
coast. [Anazarbds.] Aristobulus, quoted by 
Strabo (p. 672), says that the tomb of ^rdanapalus 
was at Anchiale, and on it a relief in .stone (gvitov 
XlSivov) in the attitude of a man snapping the 
fingers of his right hand. He adds, “ some say that 
there is an inscription in Assyrian characters, which 
recorded that Sardanapalus built Anchiale and 
Taraus in one day, and exhorted the reader to cat, i 
drink, and so forth, as everything else is not worth 
That — , the meaning of which the attitude of the 
figure showed.” In the text of Strabo, there follow 
six hexameter Greek verses, which aro evidently an 
inteipoktion in the text After these six verses, 
the text of Strabo proceeds: “ Choerilns, also, men- 
tioas these matters; and the following verses also 
are generally circulated.” The two hexameters 
which then follow, are a paraphra-so of the oxhortar 
tion, of which Strabo has already given the sub- 
stance in prose. Athemieus (xii. p. 529) quotes 
Aristobulus as authority for the monument at An- 
cliiale; and Amyntas as authority for the exist- 
ence of a mound at Ninus {Nineveh'), whicli was 
the tomb of Sardanapalus, and contain^, on a strae 
slab, in Chaldaic characters, an inscription to the 
same effect as that which Strabo mentions; and 
Atheiiaeus sa.ys that Choerilus paraphrased it in 
ver.se. In another passage, Athenaeos (p. 336) 
quotes the six hexameters, winch are interpolated 
in Strabo’s text, but he adds a seventh. He there 
cites Ghrysippus as authority for the inscription 
being on the tomb of Sardsnapalu-s; but he does 
not, in that passage, say who is the Greii paTa- 


plmist, or where Ihe inscripti«n..wasv ,'Athenaeus, 
however (p. 529)) just like ji, mere collector, who 


uses no judgment, gives a third story about a 
monument of Sardanapalus, without saying where 
it was; the inscription recorded that he built Tar- 
sus and AncbiiJo in one day, “ but now is dead 
whicli suggests very different reflections from the 
other version, Arrian {Anab. ii, 5), probably fol- 
lowing Ptolemy, says, tliat Alexander nuirclied iu 
one day from Ancbiale to Tarsits. He de.seribes 
the figure on the monument as having the hands 
joined, as clapping the hands; he adds, tliat the 
former magnitude of the city was shown by the 
circuit and the foundations of tiie walls. This 
description does not apply to the time of Airian, 
but to the age of Alexander, for Aniim is juevely 
copying the historians Alexandei’. It scoias 
hardly doubtful that the Assyrians once extended 
their power as far, at least, as Anchiale, and that 
there was a monument with Assyrian characters 
there in tiie time of Alexander; and there might 
be one also to the same effect at Nineveh. (Sec 
Cic. Tusc, IHsp. r. 35 ; Polyb. viii. 12; and as to 
the passage of Strabo, Grosknrd’s Translation and 
Notes, vol. iii. p. 81.) Leake (Asia Minor, p. 214) 
obseri'es, that a little west of Tarsus, and between 
the villages Kazalu and Karadmr, is a river that 
answere to the Anchialeus; and ho obsen’cs that 
“a large mound, not far from the Anchialeus, with 
some other similar tumuli near the shore to the 
westward, are tlie remains, perhaps, of the Assyrian 
founders of Anchiale, which probably derived its 
temporary importance from being the chief ma- 
ritime station of the Assyrian monarctos in these 
seas.” [G. L,] 

ANCHI'ALE (’A^x^^kij: AJciciE), a small town 
on the western coast of tlio Eu-xine, to the Jiorth of 
Apollonia, to which its i nl iabitants were subject. 
(Strab. vii. p, 319.) The Latin writers, who mesn- 
tion the place, call it AncMalus or Anehialum. 
(Ov. TnsL i. 9. 36; Pomp. Mel. E. 2; Plin.JT. AT. 
iv. 18; comp. Ptol. in. 11. §4.) [L. S,] 

ANCHIASMUS. rONcHESjuus,] 

ANCnrSIA. [Mastineu.] 

A'NCHOE (’A7xrf»?), a place on tlie Iwrders of 
Bocotia fmd of Locris, near Ujipcr Laryimi.i, ut 
which the waters of tlte Cephissus broke forth innii 
their subterraneous fh:innoI. Tlicrc wjus also a lake 
of the same name at this place. (Strab. ix. pp. 406, 
407 ; I’En. iv. 7. s. 12 ; Leake, Noi'lhera Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 289.) [LARr.MNA.] 

ANCON QAyKthv), a headland and bay, as the 
name impEes, on the emst of Pontus, exist of Atnlsus, 
It is mentioned by Valerias Flaceus (iv. 600) in 
his Argonautitssq irfter the Iris, s» if it wm-e 
of tlie mouth of tliat river. Aiwllonius Khalitis 
amply simks of it as a headland (ii, 369), I'ho 
ancient authorities do not agree iu the distancfs 
along this coast (Steph. s, ®. XaSicrfa; Hamilton, 
Besearches, vol. i, p. 288). The wmchiahm of 
Hamilton seems to ho the most probable, tliut jMr- 
hend Boumou, east of Amisus, represents Ancon, 
as it is the first hcsulland east of Amisiis, “ and tlm 
only place before reaeliing die moutli of the Irk 
where a harbour can exist.” lie adds, that ‘‘ at the 
pitrenoity of Berbeiid Boumon, a sm-ill .stream falls 
into the sea between two proelpitous headlamis, 
probably the Chadisius of the juicients.” [0. L.] 
ANCO'NA, or ANCON {'Ayntbv: Etk.'AyK^ym, 
and 'AyKoiylrtjs, Steph. B., Arimntimus; the httn 
Ancon in Latin is chiefly pKictkal ; but, according 
to Orelli, Cicero uses Anconem for the acc. ease), 
an important city of Ptcenum on Iho Adriatic sea, 
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still called Ancona. It was situated on’a 'proitio'n- 
tory wliich foms a remarlcable cum or elbow, so 
as to protect, and almost enclose its port, from wMcb 
circumstance it derived its Greek name of ’Ajki^p, 
the elbow. (Strab. t. p. 241; Mela, ii. 4; Procop, 
£. G. ii. 13. p. 197.) Pliny, indeed, appears to re- 
gard it as named from its position at the angle or 
elbow formed by the coast line at this point (w ipso 
flectentis se orae cubito, iii. 13. s. 18), but tliis is 
probably eiTonoous. The promontory on which the 
city itself is situated, is connected with a more lofty 
mountain mass forming a bold headland, the Gumk- 
Eus of Pliny, still known as Ifonte Comero. An- 
cona was the only Greek colony on this part of the 
coast of Italy, having been founded about 380 B. o. 
by Syracusan exiles, who fled hither to avoid the 
tyrannyof the elder Dionysius. (Strab. Z. c.) Hence 
it is called Dorka Ancon by Juvenal (iv. 40), and 
is mentioned by Scylax (§ 17, p. 6), who notices 
only Greek cities. We have no account of its ex- 
istence at an earlier period, for though Pliny refers 
its foundation to the Siculi (Z. c,; see also Sohn. 2. 
§ 10), this is probably a mere misconception of the 
feet that it was a colony from Sicily. We learn 
nothing of its early history: but it appears to have 
rapidly risen into a place of importance, owing to 
the excellence of its port (the only natural harbour 
along tills line of coast) and tlie great fertility of the 
adjoining country, (Strab. Z. c.; Plin. xiv. 6.) It 
was noted also for its puiple dye, which, according 
to Silius Italicus (viii. 438), was not inferior to 
those of Phoenicia or Africa. The period at which 
it became subject to the Eomans is uncertain, but it 
probably followed the fate of the rest of Picenum : 
in B. c. 178 we find them making use of it as a 
naval station against the Illyrians and Istrians, 
(Liv. xli. 1.) On the outbreak of the Civil War it 
was occupied by Caesar as a place of importance, 
immediately after he had passed the Eubicon; and 
we find it in later times serving as the principal 
port for communication with the opposite coast of 
Dalmatia. (Caes. (7, i. 11; Cio. ai AU. 'm. 
11, acZ Fam. xvi. 12; Tao. Ann. iii. 9.) As early 
as the time of 0. Gracchus a part of its territory 
appears to have been assigned to Eoman colomsts; 
and subsequently Antony established there two 
legions of veterans which had served under J. Caesar. 
It probably first acquired at this time the rank of a 
Eoman colony, whidi we find it enjoying in the time 
of Pliny, and which is commemorated in several ex- 
tant inscriptions. (App. B. C. v. 23 ; lAb. Colon. 
pp. 22S, 227, 253; Grater, pp, 451. 3, 465. 6; 
2umpt, tie Colon, p. 338.) It received great bene- 
fits from Trajan, who improved its prt by the con- 
struction of a new mole, which still remains in good 
preservation. On it was erected, in honour of the 
emperor, a triumphal arch, built entirely of white 
marble, which, both fi-om its perfect preservation and 
the tightness mid elegance of its architecture, is ge- 
nerally regarded as one of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of its class remaining in Italy, Some remains 
of an amphitlieatre may also be traced; and nu- 
merous inscriptions attest the flourishing condition 
of Ancona under the Eoman Empire. The temple 
of Venus, celebrated, both by Juvenal and OatuHim 
(Juv. iv,40; Catull. xxxvi. 13), has alfogethra: dis- 
appeared; hut it in allptohahilily oecupici the same 
site as the modem cathedraly on the summit of the 
lofty MU that commands the whole city and consti- 
tutes the remarkable headland from which it derives 
its name. 
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' We find Ancona playing an important part dining 
; "the. eoutesta of Betisarius and Nai-ses with the Goths 
in Italy. (Procop. B. G. ii. 11, 13, iii. 30, iv. 23.) 
It afterwards became one of the chief cities of the 
Exarchate of Eavenna, and continued throughout 
the Middle Ages, as it does at the present day, to ho 
one of the most flourishing and commoroial cities of 
central Italy. 

The annexed coin of Ancona belongs to the period 
of the Ginek colony: it beam on the obverse the 
head of Venus, the tutelaiy deity of the city, on the 
reverse a bent ai-m or elbow, in allusion to its 
name. [E. H, B.] 



COIN OB' ANCONA. 


ANCOEA'EIUS MONS (Jebel Ouanseris), a 
mountain of Mauretania Gaesariensis, S. of Julia 
Gaesarea, belonging to the Lesser Atlas chain, and 
forming the S. limit of the vaUey of the Chi- 
nalaph (Shellif). It was celebrated for the tree 
called citrus (a species of cedar or jumper), the 
wood of which was highly esteemed by the Eomans 
for furniture. Pliny mentions several instances of 
the extravagant prices given for it. (Plin. E, N, 
xiii. 15. 8. 29 ; Amm. Marc, xxv, 6;) [P. S*] . 

ANCY'EA (^AyKvpa: Btk. ’AjKvpwis, Ancy- 
ranns.) 1. A town of Phrygia Epictetus. Strabo 
(p. 567) calls it a “ small city, or Mil-fort, near 
Blaudos, towards Lydia,” In another passage (p. 
67 6) he says that the Ehyndaens, wMch flows into 
the Propontis, receives the Maeestus from Anoyra 
Abasitis. Cramer (Asms Minor, vol. ii. p. 12) 
corrects Abasitis into Ahhaitis, on the auflhorily of 
the coins and an inscription found in these pats. 
As the Maeestus is the Bicsugherli Su, or the Simwal 
Su, as it is called in its upper course, Aneyra' must 
be at or near the source of tMs liver. The lake of 
Simaul is the source of the Maeestus, and dose to 
the lake is “ a remarkable looking MU, the Acropolis 
of an ancient city.” TMs place appeaa.'S to be Att- 
cyra. The river flows from: the lalte in a deep and 
rapid stream; and no large stream runs into tlie 
lake. Simaul seems to be a corruption of Syunaus, 
or Synaus, and to be on or near the site of Synnans. 
Aneyra was on the lake, 7 or 8 miles WNW- of 
Simatil. (Hamilton, Besearches, cjc. voL ii. p. 124, 
seq.) 

2. (Angora or Fngar^'), a town of Galatia, near 
a small stream, wMdi seems to enter the Sangaiius. 
Aneyra originaUy belonged to Phrygia. The my- 
tMcal fornider was Midas, the son of Gordins. (Psus. 
L 4.) itidas found an anchor on the sjn-, and ac- 
cordingly gaie the mun’f to llic tovii: a story uliicli 
Wotild imply tlial the name for nne lor (dyicupa) vias 
the same in tlie Gieck and iu ilu Phiigian l.iii- 
guages. Pausnulas t'liiiimis tin. slury hi .■-ariiig 
that the anclvr remained to his time in tlie lunple 
of Zeus, riiephiuini (,=>. n.^Ayuopa) gives ai wilier 
Storviahout the name, «hieh i-. chrnwlngieally false, 
if Ajicyiawas so cslleil in the nme ol Alexandar. 
(Ariian. Anab, u. 4.) ‘I lie lown heeamu the chief 
i place of the Tcei..-ices (.Mr.ib. p. 567), a Gallic 
[ tribe from the iiJMihoui'houd of Touluuse, which 
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setlied in these parts about b. c. 277- [Galatia.] ! 
The Galatac were subjected by the Itoans under 
Cn. h'hmlius, b, c, 189, who advanced as far as An- 
cyra, and fought a battle with the Tectosages near 
the town. (Liv. xxxviii. 24.) When Galatia was for- , 
inally made a Roman province, e. c. 25, Ancyra ivas 
dignified with the mune Sebaste, which is equivalent 
to Augusta, with the addition of Teotosagum, to 
distinguish it from Pcssinus and Tavium, which 
were honoured with the same title of Sebaste. An- i 
cyra had also the title of Metropolis, as the coins , 
from i^cro’s time show. Mu.st of the coins of An- 
cyra have a figure of an anchor on them. i 

The psition of Ancyra made it a place of great 
trade, for it lay on the road from Byzantium to Ta- 
vium and A'lnenia, and also on the road from By- 
zantium to Syria. It is probable, also, tliat the 
silky hair of the Angora goat may, in ancient as in 
modern limes, have formed one of the staples of the 
place. The liills about Angora are favourable to 
tlie feeding of the goat. The chief monument of 
antiquity at Ancyra is the marble temple of Au- 
gustus, which was built in the lifetime of the em- 
pror. The walls appear to be entire, with the 
exception of a small portion of one side of the colla. 
On the inside of the antae of tlie temple is the Latin 
inscription commonly called tlm Monumentum or 
Marmor Ancyranum. Augustus (Suet. Aug. 101) 
left behind him a record of his actions, which, it was 
his wjH, should be cut on bronze tablets, which were 
to be placed in front of Ms Mausoleum. A copy of 
tjiis memorable record was cut on the walls of this 
temple at Ancyra, both in Greek and Latin. We 
must; suppose that the Ancyrani obtained prmission 
from the Roman senate or Tiberius to liave a tran- 
script of this record to place in the temple of Au- 
gustus, to whom they had given divine honours in 
his lifetime, as the passage from Josephus {Antig. 
Jud.xvi. 10), when properly corrected, shows. (See 
Is. Casaub. in Ancgmn. Marmor. Animadv^ The 
Latin inscription appears to have been first copied by 
Bushequius about the middle of tlje sixteenth cen- 
tury, and it has been copied by several others since. 
The latest copy has been made by Mr, Hamilton, 
and his copy contains some eometions on former 
transcripts. A Greek inscription on the outer wall 
of tlie cefia had been noticed by Pocoeke and Texior, 
but, with the exception of a small part, it was con- 
cealed by houses buUt against the temple. By re- 
moving the mud wall which was built against the 
temple, Ilamilton was enabled to copy part of the 
Greek inscription. So mueii of it as is still legible 
is contained in tbo Appendix to his second voliune 
of Researches in Asia Minor, &e. This transcript 
of the Greek version is valuable, because it supplies ' 
some defects in our copies of the Latin original. A 
Greek inscription in front of one of the antae of tiie ; 
temple seems to show that it was dedicated to the ' 
god Augustus and the goddess Rome. Hamilton ' 
copied numerous Greek inscriptions from various 
parts of the town. (Appendix, vd, ii.) One of the 
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AXDEMATUNNUM. 

walls of the citadel contains an immense number of 
“portious of bas-reliefs, inscrijitions, funereal ci[ipi 
with garlands, and the caput bovi.s, caryatides, cit- 
lumns and fragments of architraves, with parts of 
dcdicatoiy inscriptions, resembling indeed veiy much 
the walls of a rich museum.” (1 lamilloti.) 

Angora is still a considerable toira, with a large 
population. [G. L.] 

ANCY'RO'H POLIS QAjKvpSiv 7r/!\is, Ptol. iv. 
5. § 57 ; Steph. B. s. v. : £th. ’ Ay icvpovoKirrjs), 
was a town of Middle Egyiit, 10 miles southward of 
the Hoptanomite AphroditopoEs. It derived its ap- 
pllation from the manufacture of stone anchor.? 
cut from the neighbouring quarrie.s. [W. B. D,] 
ANDA'NIA ('AuSavia: Etii. ’Av5ae-tei/r, 'Av^A- 
WQs), an andent towm of Messenia, and the capital 
of Ihe kings of the 'race of the Leleges. It was 
celehrated as the birthplace of Aristoinenes, but 
towards Hie end of the seennd Messeni.'ui war it w.as 
deserted by its inhabitimts, who took refuge in tJm 
strong fortress of Ira. From this time it was only 
a village. Livy (xxxvi. 31) describes it as apanitni 
oppidum, and Pausanias (iv. 33. § 6) saw only its 
ruins. It was situated on tlie road leading from 
Messene tohlegalopolis. Its ruins, according to Leake, 
are now called AlhmT’dlrafro, and are situated uiion 
a height near the village of Fyla or Filia. The 
Homeric Oechalla is identified by Strabo with An- 
dania, but by Pausanias with Carnasiuin, which was 
only 8 stadia from Andauia. (Paus. iv. 1. § 2, iv. 
3. § 7, iv. 14, § 7, 26. § 6, 33. § 6; Stah.pp. 339, 
350; Steph. B. s. u.; Leake, Morea, voL i. p. 388.) 

AHDECAVI, a Gallic tribe, who were stirred up 
to a rising by Julius Sacrovir in the time of Ti- 
berius, A. D. 2 1 . (Tac. Arm. iii. 40.) As Tadtus 
in this passage couples them with the TartBm or 
Tnrones, we may conclude that tiiey are the tiibo 
which Caesar calls Andes (H. G. ii. and which 
occupied a part of the lower valley rf the Loire 
(Ligeris), on tlie north bank, west of the Turones. 
Their position is still more accurately defineni by 
tliat of their chief town Juliomagus, or Ci vitas Au- 
decavorum, the modem Angera, in the department 
of Ifaine et Loire, on the Mayenne, au alHucnt of 
the Loire. [G. L.] 

AjSTHEIRA (^Avdsipa-. Eth. 'AoSeipatfos), as it is 
written in Pliny (v, 32), a town of the Troad, the 
site of wMch is uncertain. There was a temple of 
the Mother of the Gods here, whence she had the 
name Andeirene. (Steph. B. s. v. "AvBeipa.) An 
to the stone found here (Strab. p. 610), wlikh, when 
“burnt, becomes iron,” and as to the rest of this 
passage, the reader may cansult the note in Gros- 
kurd’s translation of Strabo (vol. ii. p, 590). [G. L.] 
ANDEMATUNlfUM, the chief town of the Liu- 
gones, is not mentioned by C.aesar. The name oc- 
curs in the Antonine Itinerary, and in the Peutinger 
Table; and in Ptolemaeius (ii. 9. § 19) under ths 
form ’AaSo^tdrowo*'. According tu the Antonine 
Itin. a road led from this pliu;e to Tullunt (3’oul). 
In the passage of liutropius (lx, 23) “ circa Lin- 
gouas ” means a city, which was also named “ civitas 
Lingonum;” jiad if tJiis is Andematuimum, the she 
is that of the modem tovm of Langres, on a hill in 
the department of Eaute Marm, and iieiu" the .source 
of the Afame (hhitrona), Langres contains the 
remaias of two trhunphal arches, one eceoted k 
honour of the otupeirtfr Probus, and tlie other k 
honour of Ckmstantius Clilorus. 'fhe in-vriptii-u 
said to be found at Langre.s, wliich would diow it to 
have been a Roman colony, is dociiircd by Vaksiuc 


lo be spurious. In old Froncb Langres was called 
Langona or Langoime. [G. L,] 

j!\NDEEET 10MBA ; anotlier reading of AN- 
DEEESIO, a town of Britain, mentioned by the 
geographer of Eavenna only; in whose list it comes 
nest to Calleva Atrebatum, or SUchester. Miba, 
a name equally unknown, follows ; and then comes 
Mutuantonis, a military station in the south of 
Sussex. As far as the order in which the geogra- 
phical names of so wortliless a writer is of any 
weight at all, the relation of Andcresio, or Ande- 
rctiomba, combined with the fact of the word being 
evidently compound, suggests the likelihood of the 
first syllable being that of the present town of And- 
over. ^ [R. G. L.] 

ANDERIDA, is mentioned in the Notitia Imperii 
as the station of a detaehmentmf Ahnlci (nnmerns 
Abulcorum); and as part of the Littns Saxoni- 
cnm. In the Anglo-Saxon period it has far 
greater promuience. The district Anderida coin- 
cided with a well-marked natm-al division of the 
island, the Wealds of Sussex and Kent. The ganlt 
and green-sand clistriets belonged to it also, so that 
it reached from Alton to Ilythe, and from East- 
bourne to the north of Maidstone — Romney Marsh 
being e.specially excluded from it. Thirty miles 
from N. to S.,- and 120 from E. to W. are the dimen- 
sions given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (ad Ann. 
893), and this is not far from the actual distance. 
The name is British; antred meaning uninhabited, 
and the form in full being Coed Andred, the un- 
inhabited wood. Uninhabited it was not; in the 
central ridge, mining industry was applied to the 
iron ore of Tilgate Forest at a very early period. 
The stiff day district (the oak-tree clay of the 
geologists) around it, however, may have been the 
resort of outlaws only. Beomred, when expelled 
from Mercia, took refuge in the Andredemald, 
from the north-western fi’ontier; and the Britons 
who, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of 
A. TO. 477, fled from Aella and his son, did the same 
from the south. Of Anderida, as a district, An- 
dredcsfeoig'e (AndredsZea), and Andi-edesioeafrf (the 
Weald of Andred), are die later names. 

Of the particular station so called in the Hotitia, 
the detennination is difiicnlt. Fevenseg has die 
host claim; for remains of Roman ivalls are still 
standing. The neighbourhood of JSasiboume, where 
there are Roman remains also, though less consider- 
able, lias the next best. Camden favoured Newen- 
den; other writers having preferred Chichester. 
It is safe to say tlmt Anderida never was a Saxon 
town at all. In A. d. 491 , AeUa and his son Cissa 
“ slew all that dwelt therein, so that not a single 
Briton w'as left.” (Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad 


inn.) [B. G. L.] 

ANUERI'TUM, a town which Ptolemaeus calls 


'Arbepri&ov, and the capital of tlie Gabali, whom 
Caesar menlions (R. G. vii. 7.5) as subjects of the 
Arvorai. In the Not. Proa. Gall, it is called Civitag 
Gabalfim, having taken the name of the people, as 
was the case with most of the capitals of G^O 
towns under the Lower Empme. D’Anville MdrS, 
from an iuscriiftion fomid in the neighhonrhood of 
Javols or Javoua, whidi terminates thus, m. tp. 
GABAix. w., that the position of Javols niay repre^ 
sent this place. Wdekenaer {Geog. cfc. des Gauhe) 
places Andeiitum at Anterriem. ■ Other$ siqipose 
the site to he at Monde. Both Jactls and M&tde 
are in the Govmdm, apart of the moitotoin region cf 
the Cecemms. . ■ [G, L.] ■ 


I ANDES. [ANDECAn,] 

. . ..ANDES, a village in the neighbourhood of Man- 
tua, known only from the circumstance of its having 
been the actual birthplace of Virgil (Donat. VU. 
Virgil, 1; Hieron. Chron. p. 396), who is, however, 
commonly called a native of Mantua, because Aides 
belonged to tlie territoiy of that city. It is commonly 
supposed to be represented by the modern village of 
Pietoh, on the banks of the Mincius, about 2 miles 
below Mantua, but apparently vrith no other authority 
than local tradition, which is in general entitled to 
but little weight, (See Millin, Voyage dans le Mi- 
lanais, vol. ii. p, 301.) [E.H.B.J 

ANDE'TRIUM CAvSijrpiov, Strab. p. 315; ’Av- 
SeKpiov, Ptol, ii. 17. § 11; ’Ardripiov, Dion Cass. 
Ivi. 12), a fortified town in Dalmatia near Salonae, 
which offered a brave resistance to Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TII (^’AvSiQfirioi), one of tlae chief 
tiibcs in Pannonia, occupying the country about the 
southern part of the Drave. (Stvah. vii. p. 814; 
Plin, iii. 28, who calls them Andizotes.) [L. S.] 

ANDOSINI, a people in Spain between the Ihems 
and the Pyrenees, mentioned only in a passage - of 
Polybius (iii. 35), where some editoi-s proposed to 
read Ausetani. 

ANDEAPA (^AvSpaTo), also called Neoclaudlo- 
polis, a town of Paplilagonia, near the river Halys, 
in the later province of Helenopontus, and the seat 
of a bishopric. There are coins of this town, bearing 
the dates and effigies of M. Aurelius, Septimius 
Severus, and Caracalla. (Ptol. v. 4. § 6 ; Hierocl. 
p. 701 ; Justin. jVoucK. 23.) 

ANDEIAOA (’AvSpidxTj : AmdrdJti), the port of 
the town of Myra in Lycia. Appian (A C. iv. 82) 
says that Lentulus broke through the diaiu which 
crossed the entrance of the port, and went up khe 
river to Myra. Beaufort (Karamainia, p. 26) gives 
the name Andrdki to the river of Myra. On the 
north side of the entrance are the remains of large 
Roman horrea, with a perfect inscription, wHfeh 
states that the horrea were Hadri%’s: tlie date 'Is 
Hadrian’'s third consulate, which is a. d. 1 19. 

Andriaca is mentioned by Ptolemy; add Pliuy 
has “Andriaca civitas, Myra” (v. 27). Andriaca, 
IheiT, is clearly the place at the mduth of the small 
river on which Myra stood, 20 stadia higfaei‘' up. 
(Strab. p, 666.) It must have been at Andriaca, 
as Cramer observes, that St. Paul and his com- 
panions were put on board the ship of Alexandria. 
(Acts, xxvii. 5, 6.) [G. L.] 

A'NDEIUS. [Teoas.3 

ANDRO'POLIS QAvSpSiy irdAis,Ptol. iv. 5. § 46 ; 
Hierocl. p. 724 : Mh. ’AySponoMrTis'), the modem 
Chabur, was the chief town of the Andropolite nome 
in the Delta. It vras seated on tlie left bank of Gio 
Nile, was the head-quarters of a legion (Not. Imp.), 
and a bishop’s see. (Athanas. Ep. ad AntweJu 
p, 776.) From its name, which is involved in some 
ohscurify. it wbuld seem that the ueculiar w'ovship 
■of #10 city and nome oi .Indropnlis ibni f1 tJ;c 
M anes nr vShaiics of the IA'-kI. (yiai.. tin. np. 
Euteb. Chronicon.') Gerpgm;);i''r- lum ouei 'jted, 
nbfe;very snccessfully, to identify Andropolis with 
tWiAriiaudrop' iis of IR ■»(lf>!'is ('b Oe). whicii, tlie 
historian adds, E not .an Ei:y|)ii.m u.unc. and with 
the Gynaccoii’lis of Slrabn (p. 303). D'Auville 
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(Nepos, TJiemist 10), was continued by Oambyses 
aiad his successors. [W. B. D.] 

AIEIEOS ("AySpos : J?i57j.’'Aj'5ptos, Audi-ius: An~ 
dro), the most northerly and one of the largest islands 
of the Cyclades, SE^ of Euboea, 21 miles long and 8 
broad. According to tradition it derived its name 
either from Andreus, a general of Ehadamanthus or 
from the seer Andras. (Diod. v. 79; Pans. x. 13. 

§ 4; Conon, 44; Steph. B. s. w.) It was colonized 
by lonians, and early attained so much importance 
as to send colonies to Acanthus and Stageh-a in | 
Chalcidico about n. c. 654. (Time. iv. 84, 88.) The i 
Andrians were compelled to join the fleet of Xerxes 
in his invasion of Greece, b. c. 480; in consequence 
of which Themistocles attempted to levy a large 
sum of money from the people, and upon their re- 
fusing to pay it, laid siege to their city, but was 
unable to take the place. (Herod, viii. Ill, 121.) 
The island however afterwards became subject to the 
Athenians, and at a later time to the Macedonians. 
It was taken by tlie Komans in their war with PMlip, i 
B. c. 200, and given to their ally Attains. (Liv. i 
xxx). 45.) I 

The chief city also called Andros, was situated I 
nearly in the middle of tlie western coast of the i 
island, at the foot of a lofty mountain. Its citadel 
strongly fortified by nature is mentioned by Livy 
(1. 0.). It had no harbour of its own, but it used i 
one in the neighbourhood, called Gaurion (rayptov) 
by Xenophon (JSell, L 4. § 22), and Gaureleon by 
Livy (1. c.), and which stfil bears the ancient name 
0^ Gavrion, The ruins of the ancient city are de- 
scribed at length by Boss, who discovered here, 
among other inscriptions, an interesting hymn to 
Isis in hexameter vei-se, of which the reader mil find 
a copy in the Classical Mtismm (vol. i, p. 34, seq.). 
The present population of Andros is 15,000 souls. ! 
Its soil is fertile, and its chief productions are silk 
and wine. , It was also celebrated for its wine in 
antiquity, and the w'hole island was regarded as 
sacred to Dionysus. There was a tradition that, 
during the festival of this god, a fountain flowed 
with wine. (Plin. ii. 103, xxxi. 13; Paus. vi. 26, 

§ 2.) (Thevenot, Travels, Part i. p. 15, seij.; 
Toumefort, Voyage, vol. i. p. 265, seq.; Fiedler, 
Reise, vol. ii. p. 221, .seq.; and especially Eo.ss, 
Jicken auf d. Griech. Jnseln, vol. ii. p. 12, seq.) 
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AXDEOS. [Eonos.] 

ANDD'SIA, a tf/wn known only from an inscrip- 
tion found s.t Nines, or at Andiise. (Walckenaer, 
Geog. #0.). The name still exists in the small 
town of Anduse on the Gordon, called the Garden 
d'Anduse, which flows into the Khone on the right 
hank, between Avignon and. Arles. (D’Anvilie, 
Notice, [G.L.] 

ANEMOKEIA, mibsequently ANEMOLEIA 
{'AvegtipBia, 'AvefiSXeLai ElA. ’AFepuMp«?s),a town 
of PhocLs mentione.d by Homer, was ritufited «a a 
height on tlie borders of Pbfxsis and Detphij aand is 
said to have derived its name from the gusts of wind : 
which blew on the place from the tops of Mt. Fte- I 


ANGRIVAPJL 

nassns. (Horn. I/, ii. 521 ; Strah. p. 423; Steph. 
B.s.v.) 

ANEMO'SA CAvegZa-a), a village of Arcadia in 
the district Maenalia on the Ilelisson near Zlhovisi, 
(Paus. viii, 35. § 9; Lcuike, Pelopimmsluca, 
p. 23S.) 

ANEMU'EITJM QAveguipiov : Cape Anmiiur'), 
the most southern point of Asia hlinor, which “ ter- 
minates in a high bluff knob.” Stnibo (p. CCfl) 
places Anenuiriuin at the nearest point of Cilicia lo 
Cyprus. He adds that “ the distance along tlui (‘oa.st 
to Aiiemnrium from the borders of ranqiliylia (that 
is, from Coraccsium) is 820 stadia, and the remain- 
der of tlie coast distance to Soli is about 500 stadia.” 
Beaufort {Kavamania, p. 201) suspects that the 
numbers in Strabo have been accidentally misplaced 
in tho MSS., “ for from Anemurium to Soli is iwifirly 
double the distance of the fonner place from Cora- 
cesium.” But the matter would not be .set quite 
right merely by making the numbers change places, 
as the true disfrmces will show. 

Strabo does not mention a city Anemurium, but it 
is mentioned by Pliny (v. 27), by Ptolemy, and 
Seylax. Beaufort found there the indications of a 
considerable ancient town. The modem castle, which 
is on one side of the high bluff knob, is supplied 
with water by two aqueducts, which are channelH 
cut in the rocks of tho hills, but where they crass 
ravines tliey are supported by arches. Within the 
space enclosed by the fortified walls of the castle 
there are the remains of two theatres. All the co- 
lumns and the seats of the theatre have hcjen carriwi 
away, probably to Cyprus. There is also a large 
necropolis frill of tombs, the walls of which are still 
sound, though the tombs have been ransacked. It 
does not apjx.‘ar to what period these remains bekmg, 
bat the theatres and aqueduct are prokihly of the 
Roman period. There are naany medals of Ane- 
mmium of the time of the Roman emperors. [G.L.] 
AXGE'A, a place in Thessaly in the district 
The.ssaliotis, of uneortain site. (Liv. xxxli. 13.) 
A'NGELE. [Aotca.] 

ANGFTES (’Ayyirris: A'nghista'), a, river of 
Macedonia, flowing into the lake Cerciuitis, about 6 
or 8 miles to the H of Aniphii>o!ia. (Ihrod. vii. 
113; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 18.3.) 
ANGI'TIAE LUCU.S. [FuciNfS.] 

AXGLII or AXGLI. (,‘'AyytiK(n, 'Aq^iAot), were 
according to Tacitus ( Germ. 40), and Ptolemy (ii. 

1 1 ), a tribe of the German race of the Suevi. Tjwitns 
does not mention the country they occupied; hut, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, they were the greatest trib; in 
the interior of Gei-many, extending further imt than 
the Langohardi, and to the north a.s frir as the river 
Albis. Snbscquently, in connection with other trik'S, 
they immigi-atod under the name of Anglo-Saxons 
into Englmd. A district in Schleswig still bears the 
name of Angeln, but it is dtmbtful whether tiiat 
mime has any connection with the ancioni Anglii. 
(Ledehnr, in the Allgem. Arckiv. fur die Gesch, 
des Prmm. Staais, xiii, p. 75, foil) [L. S.] 
ANGKIVA'RII ('Ayypiovdpwi), a German trik 
dwelling on both sides of the river ^■i.snrgis ( Weser), 
but mainly in the tenitory between tlmt river and 
the Albis (jFTSe); they were .separated in the south 
from tho Chernsci by a mound of mih. (Tacit. Am, 
ii. 19; PtoL ii. 1 1, § 16.) Tlieir name is comsnonlj 
connected with the word Anger, that is, a mwlow. 
The Angrivarii wei'e at first on good terms with the 
Romans, hut thi.s rckition wjui imi>rnipi!*il, Uioagh 
only for a shoi-t time, by an insurrection in A. l>. 16, 


when they joined the league of the Chentsd. The' 
Gennans were defeated on that occasion in two great 
battles, at Isla'dsiis, and at a point a little more to 
the south. (Tacit. Ann. ii. 8, 22, 41.) About A. v. 
100 , when the Gheruscan league was broken up, the 
AngriTarii, in conjunction with the i Ghamavi, at-: 
tacked the neighbouring Bnicteri, and made them- 
selves masters of their country, so that the country 
bearing in the middle ages the name of Angaria 
(^Engern), became part of their territory. (Tadt. 
Gmn. 34; comp. "Wilhelm, Gemanifira,p. 162, foil.; 
Ledebur, Lmdu. Volkder Bructerer, pp, 121,240, 
foil.) [L. a] 

AN 6 ULUS(’A 77 ooA({r: Angulanus), a city 

of the Vestini, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
as well as in the Itin. Ant. (p. 313), where tlje 
name is written Angeltm, a conniption which appears 
to have early come into general -use, and has given 
-rise to a curious metamorphosis, the modem town 
retaining its ancient name as tha't of its patron saint: 
it is now called Civita Sant Angelo. It is situated 
on a hill, about 4 miles from the Adriatic, and S. of 
the river Matrinus QaPiomba') -whidi separated tlie 
Vestini from the teidtory of Adria and Pieenum. 
The Itinerary erroneously places it S.of the Atemus, 
in which case it would have belonged to the Fren- 
taui. (Pliinih. 12 , s. 17; Ptol. hi. l.§ 59; Cluver, 
Jtal. p. 751 ; Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 254.) [E.H.B.] 
ANIGEAEA. [Argos.] 

ANTGRUS (’'Awypos : Mavro-poiamd, i. e. Black 
jRt'uer), a small river in the Triphylian IDlis, called 
Minydus (Miyu^i'os) by Homer {II. xi. 721), rises 
in Mt. Lapithas, and before reaching the Ionian sea 
loses itself near Samienm in pestilential marshes. 
Its waters had an offensive smell, and its fish were 
not eatable. This was ascribed to the Centaurs 
having washed in the water after they had been 
wounded by the poisoned arrow# of Heracles. Near 
Samicum were caverns sacred to the nymphs Am- 
gnidea (^AnypiSes or ApiypidSes), where persons 
■with cutaneous diseases wore cured by the waters of 
the river. General Gordon, who visited these caverns 
in 1835, found in one of them water distilling from 
the rock, and brin^g with it a pure yellow sulphur. 
The Addas, which some persons regarded as the 
lardanus of Homei-, flowed into tlie Anigrus. (Strab. 
pp. 344—347; Pans. v. 6 . §§ 3, 7, seq. v. 6 . § 3; 
Ov, Alei. XV. 281 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. pp. 54, 66 , 
seq., Peloponmsiaca, pp. 108, 110; Ross,i2me» im 
Peloponnes, vol. L p, lOS.) 

ANINE'TUM (’AvfrTjTov), a town in Lydia of 
uncertain site, the seat of a bishopric, of wliich coins 
are extant, bearing the epigraph ’Aviwjulwf'. (Hie- 
rocl. p. 659, with Wesseling’s note ; Sesiini, p. 105.) 

A'NIO or A'NIEN (the latter form is tlie more 
ancient, whence in the oblique cases Ahienis, 
Ariene, &c. are used by all the best writers : but 
the noininativo Anieh is found only in Cato, ap. 
Prisciem. vi. 3. p. 229, %nd some of tlio later poets. 
Stat. SHv. j, 3. 20, 5. 25. Of the Greeks Strabo has 
’Avlwv, Dionysius uses ’Av'niSfiqros), A celebrated 
river of "Latium, and one of the most considerable !of 
the tributaries of the Tibei', now called the Taeerone. 
It rises in the Apennines about 3 miles above the 
town of Trcba (IVsm) and just bdow the modem 
village of FiletUno. (Plin. iii. 12 . s. 17;Frontia. 
de Aqmeduct. § 93; Strabo eiroueously connects its 
p. 235.) Ercan 
0 (Suhl^ueum), 
,^and&t times 
of lalces, winch wci'c 


Lprohably of artifidal construction, as all trace of 
thorn has now disappeared. [SoBL.iQUEtriit.] It 
£ows from thence for about 10 miles in a NVV. 
direction, through a deep and narrow valley between 
lofty mountains, until just below the village of 
Rommo, where it turns abraptly to the SW. and 
pursues its course in that dii'ection until it emerges 
from the mountains at Tibnr {Tivoli), dose to whicli 
town it forms a celebrated cascade, falling at once 
through a height of above 80 feet. The present 
cascade is artificial, the waters of the river having 
been carried through a tunnel constructed for the 
purpose in 1834, and tliat which previously existed 
was in part also due to the labours of Pope Sixtus V. ; 
hut the Anio always fonned a strildng water-fall .at 
this point, wliich we find repeatedly mentioned by 
ancient writers. (Strab. v. p. 238; Dionys. v. 37; 
Hor. Carm.i. 7. 13; Stat, Silv. i. 3. 73, 5. 25; 
Propert. iii. 16. 4.) After issuing from the deep 
glen beneath the town of Tivoli, the Anio loses 
much of die rapidity and violence which had marked 
the upper pai’t of its current, and pursues a winding ' 
course through the plain of the Campagm till it 
joins die Tiber about 3 miles above Rome, close to 
the site of the ancient Anteranae. During this latter 
part of its couixe it was commonly regarded as 
forming the boundaiy between Latium and the Sabine 
territory (Dionys. 7. c.), but on this subject there 
is great discrepancy among ancient authors. From 
below Tibur to its confluence the Anio was readily 
navigable, and was much used by the Romans for 
bringing down timber and other Mding materials 
from the mountains, as well as for transporting to 
the city the building stone from tibe various quarries 
on its banks, especially fi-om those near Tibur, which 
produced the celebrated lapis Tihvo'tiim, the Tror 
veriino of modem Italians. (Strab. v. p. 238; PEn. 
iii. 5. s. 9.) 

The Anio receives scarcely any tributaries of im- 
portance: the most considerable is the Digentxa. of 
Horace {Ep. i. 18, 104) now called the Lkema 
which^ins itnear BairdMa (Mand^) about 9 miles 
above TimoU. Six miles below that town it receives 
the sulphui'eous waters of the AiauikA. Severa) 
other small streams fall into it during its course 
through the Campagna, but of none of these ha've 
the ancient names been preserved. The .watei-s of the 
Anio in the upper part of its course are very limpid 
and pure, for which reason a part of them was iir 
ancient times diverted by aqueducts for the supply 
of the city of Rome. The first of these, called for 
distinction sake Anio Vetus, was constmeted in 
B. c, 271 by M’, Ourius Dentatus and Fulvius 
Flaccus: it branched off about a mile above Tibur, 
and 20 miles from Rome, but on account of its ne- 
cessary windings was 4.3 miles in Ipiiejth. The 
second, construeted by the emperor Claudius, and 
known, as tlie Anio Norn':, t-iok u]j the bUe:.m .at 
the distance ’of 42 miles from Rome, and 6 from 
Snblaqueum; its courre was not h-^s than 5S. or 
according to anothir ^jUiUment C 2 riilc.^ 
and it preserved tlio higlio i h-vd of 
aqueducts which supplied the citi 
Adgaax&ct. §§ 6 , 1.3, 15; Nibbv. 
pp. 156—160.) 

ANrrORGIS, or ANIST 
of uncertain 
M%pes6d.by ! 

cient reason, to 
storsis.] 

ANNAEA or 
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’Aj'ttfos, ’AvaiT?;?), is placed by Stephanus («. v. 
’AvalcC) in Cam, and oppodte to Samoa. Ephoras 
says that it was so called from an Amazon Anaca, 
W'lio was bmied there. If Anaea was opposite Samos, 
it must have been in Lydia, wliich did not extend 
south of the Maeander. From the expressions of 
Thucydides (iii. 19, .32, iv. 75, viii. 19), it may 
have been on or near the coast, and in or near the 
valley of the Maeander. Some Samian exiles posted 
themselves here in the Peloponnesian war. The 
passage of Thucydides (iv. 75) seems to moke it a 
naval station, and one near enough to annoy Samos. 
The conclusion, then, is, tliat it was a short distance 
north of the Maeander, and on the coast; or if not 
on the coast, that it was near enough to have a sta- 
tion for vessels at its command. [G. L.] 

A'NNIBI MONTES (ri ’’AmSa Spv, Ftol. vi. 
16), ANNIVA (Ammian. xxiii. 6), one of tlio 
principal mountain chsiins of Asia, in tire extreme 
NE. of Scythia, and x-unning into Serica: cor- 
responding, apparently, to the LUUe Altai or the NE. 
partof the Ato'ohain. [P. S.] 

ANOPAEA. [Thbrmoptlae.] 

ANSIBA'EII or AMPSIVA'RII, that is, “ sailors 
on the Ems ” (^Ema/aJirer), a German ti-ibo dwelling 
about the lower part of the river Amisia (3ms). 
During the war of the Romans against the Cherusci, 
the Ansibarii, like many of the tribes on the coast 
of the German ocean, supported the Romans, but 
afterwards joined the general insurrection called 
forth by Aiminius, and were severely chastised for 
it by Germanicus. In a. d. 59, the Ansibarii, ac- 
cording to Tacitus (Am. xiii. 55, 56), were ex- 
pelled from their seats by the Chauci, and being now 
homeless they asked the Romans to allow them to 
settle in the country between the Rhine and Yssel, 
which was used by the Romans only as a pasture land 
for their horses. But the request was haughtily re- 
jected by the Roman commander Avitus, and the 
Ansibarii now applied for aid to the Bructeri and 
Tenehteri; but being abandoned by the latter, they j 
applied to the Usipii and Tubantes. Being ^rejected 
by these also, they at last appealed to the Cliatti .and 
Cherusci, and after long Tv'andering.s, and enduring 
all manner of hardships, their young men were cut 
to pieces, and those unable to bear arms were dis- 
tributed as booty. It has been supposed tliat a rem- 
nant of the Ansibarii must have maintained them- 
selves somewhere and propagated tlieir race, as Am- 
mianus Maroellinns (xx. 10) mentions them in the 
reign of Julian as forming a tribe of the Franks; hut 
the reading in Aram. Marcellinus is very uncertain, 
the MSS. varying between Aitvarii, Ampsivarii, and 
Ansuani. It is equally uncertain as to whether 
the tribe mentioned by Strabo (p. 291, 292) a.s 
"Aftif/amt and Kapij/tamL are tlie same as the Ansi- 
barii or not. (Comp. Ledebur, Lancl u. Volh der 
Brttcterer, p. 90, foil.) [L, S.) 

ANSOBA. [AnsoBA.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS ('Avraiev Ptol. iv. 6. 

§ 71; Steph. B. s.®.; Plin. v. 9. §§ 9, 38; Pint, tfe 
3olert.Amm. 23; It. Anton, p. 731; 3e/i. 'Avraio- 
voXirris), was this capital of tibe Antacopolito nome 
in Upper Egypt, It stood ujkju the eastem bank of 
tlie Nile, in lat. 27° 1 1' N. llxe plain below Antaeo- 
polis was the tiaditional seenc of Gse combat be- 
tween Isis and Typhon, in which the former avenged 
herself for the murder of her brt)thia--lmband Oiritis. 
(I)iod. i. 21.) Undtn- the Chrisrrian emperors of 
Rome, Antaeop>]is was the centre of an episeopa! 
see. Medals struck at this dfy in the age of Trajan 


and nadri.an are still extant. Tlie site of Antaeo- 
plis is now occupiicd by a straggling village O'nv- 
d-Kebcer. A few blocks near the I'ivei'V edge are 
all that remains of the temrile of Anhieus. One of 
them is inscribed with the luaincs of Ptoleuiaeus 
Philopator and his queen Arsinoe. Its lust vertical 
column Wiis carried away by an inundation in 1821. 
But the ruins had been previously ernploved as ma- 
terials for buikling a palace for Ibrahim Pasha. The 
worsliip of Antaeus was of Libyan origin. ( Dk- 
tionary of Biography, s. v.) [W. B. 1).] 

ANTANDRUS (‘'AvravSpos: Eth. 'AinrdvSpios: 
Atitaiidro), a city on the coast of Troas, near tliu 
head of the gulf of Adramyttium, on the N. side, 
and W. of Adramyttium. According to Arislotio 
(Steph, B. s. V. ''AvrarSpos), its original name was 
Bdonis, and it was inhabited by a Thracian tribe of 
Edrmi, and he adds “ or Gimmeris, from the Cini- 
meiii inhabiting it 100 years.” Pliny (v. 30) aji- 
pears to have copied Aristotle also. It seems, llien, 
that there was a tradition about Gie Girnmerii having 
seized the place in their incursion into Asia, of which 
tradition Herodotus spealcs (i. 6). Herodoli!.s (vii. 
42) gives to it the name Pelasgis, Again, Alcaeus 
(Strab. p. 606) calls it a city of the Lelcgc.s. From 
these vague statements we may conclude that it was 
a very old town; and its advantageous pwsition at 
the foot of Aspaneus, a mountain belonging to Ida, 
where timber was cut, made it a desirable possc-ssion. 
Virgil makes Aeneas build hk fleet here (Aen. iii. 
5). The tradition as to its being settled from An- 
dros (Mela, i, 18) seems merely founded on a ridicu- 
lous attempt to explain the name. It was finally an 
Aeolian settlement (Thuc. viii. 108), a fact which 
is historical. 

Antaitdros was taken by the Persians (Herod, v. 
26) shortly after the Scythian expedirirai of Darius. 
In the eighth year'of the Pelopoimosiau war it wa.s 
betrayed by some Mytilenaeans and others, exiles 
fi-oin Lesbos, being at that time under the siipn'- 
macy of Athens ; but the Athenians RO<m recovereil 
it. (Time. iv. 52, 75.) The Pershns got it again 
during the Pelopionnesian war; hut tlic touTtsp-ople, 
fearing the treachery of Ar.-iwes, who commaudeHi 
the garrison there for Ti^sttphe^^es, drove the Per- 
sians out of the aeropjlis, ix. c. 411. (Thuc. viii. 
108.) The Persians, however, dirt not lose the place. 
(Xon. mu. i. 1 , § 25.) f G. L.'j 

ANTA'BADUS ('AvrdpetSos, Ptol. v. 1,5. ^ 16; 
Hierocles, p. 7 1 6 ; TaHvs), a town of Phoeiiieia.'sitti- 
ated at its northern extremity, and on the mmuland 
over against the island of Aradns, whence its uaiiK*. 
According to tiie Antonine Itinci-ary and I’eminiuT 
Table, it was 24 M. P. frona Balanea, and 50 M. P, 
from Tripolis. Tho writer in Ersch and (IriilKTs 
EncyclopMie (t. v.) jtlaces Atirani<1us on the corcit 
alwut 2 miles to the N. of Anuhis, and identifies it 
with Came (Steph. B. s. ®.) or Carnos, the prurt of 
Aradus, according to Strabo (xvi. p. 753; eomp. Plin. 

V. 18). It was rebuilt by the emperor C<m,stantin.s, 
A,i>. 346, who gave it tlie name of Ciwistantb, 
(Cedim Ilist. Cofnp. p. 246.) It n.-tained, how- 
ever, its former name, as we find its hisiinps under 
both titles in some eomicils after the reign of Coii- 
stantius. In the crusade.s it wa.H a pjpulous jusi 
well fortified town (GoO. Tyr. vii. 15), ami was 
known under the name of Tortosa (Ttisso, Oemsa- 
lem. IJbigroM, i. 6; Wilken, Dh Kreitu, vcd. i. 
p. 255, iL p. 200, vii. p. 340, 713). By Manui W! 
and others the modern Tarttk Ijm eoftfbnadcd 
with. Arethusn, but incorrectly. It is wm a mean 
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village of 241 taxable Moslems and 44 Gredka, ac- 
cording to tlie American missionaries. (^JBibliotheoa 
Suo'a, vol. V. p. 247.) The walls, boilt of heavy 
hevdl&d stones, are still remaining — the most im-' 
posing specimen of Phoenician fortification in Syria. 
\j\Umovres stM' les Pheniciens par TAbba Mignot, 
Acad des Belles Letts'es, vol. xxsiv. p. 239 ; Edrisi, 
par Jazdert, p. 129, 130.) [E. B. L] 

ASTEMNAE EtJi. Antemnas, Stis), 

a very ancient city of Latium situated only three 
miles fromEome, just below the confluence of AeAnio 
with the Tiber. It derived its name from this position, 
ante amntm. (Varr. de L. L, v. § 28 ; Fest. p. 17 ; 
Serv. ad Acn. vii. 631.) All authors agree in repre- 
senting it as a veiy ancient city. Virgil mentions the 
“ tower-bearing Antemnae ’’ among the five great 
cities which were the first to take up arms against 
the Trojans (Aen. vii. 631), and Silius Italicus tells 
us that' it was even more ancient than Crustumium 
(prisco Crnstumio prior, viii, 367). Dionysius calls 
it a city of the Aborigines, and in one passage says 
expressly that it was founded by them: wlfile in 
another he represents them as wresting it from the 
Siculi (i. 16, ii. 35). From its proximity to Borne 
it was naturally one of the first places that came 
into collision with the rising city; and took up aims 
together with Caenina and Grustumeriwn to avenge 
the rape of the women. They were however unsuc- 
cessful, the city was taken by Eomulus, and part of 
the inhabitants removed to Eome, while a llotnan 
colony was sent to supply then- place. (Liv. i. 10, 
11; Dionys. ii. 32— ;36; Plut. Romul. 17.) Plu- 
tarch erroneously supposes Antemnae to have been 
a Sabim dty, and tliis view has been adopted by 
many modam writas ; but both Livy and Dionysius 
dearly regard it as of Latin origin, and after the 
expulsion of the kings it was one of the first Latin 
cities that took up arms against Eomo in favour of 
the exiled Tarquin (Dionys. v. 21), But from 
tliis time its name disappears from history as an 
independent city : it is not found in the list of the 
30 cities of the Latin league, and must have been 
early destroyed or reduced to a state of complete 
dependence upon Eome. Varro (1. c.) speaks of it 
as a decayed place; and though Dionysius tells ns it 
was still inhabited in his tune (i. 16) we leam from 
Strabo (v. p. 230) that it was a mere village, the 
property of a private individual. Pliny also enume- 
rates it among the cities of Latium which were 
utterly extinct (iii. 5. s. 9). The name is how- 
ever mentioned on occasion of the great battle at 
the CoIIine Gate, B. c. 82, when the left uung of 
the Samnites was pursued by Crassus as far as 
Antemnae, where the next morning they surren- 
dered to Sulla. (Plut. Sull. 30.) At a much later 
pm-iod we find Ahiric encamping on the site when 
he advanced upon Eome in A. d. 409. TTliis is the 
last notice of the name, and the site has probably 
continued ever since in its present state of desolation. 
Mot a vestige of the city now remains, but its site is 
so clearly marked by nature as to leave no doubt of 
the correctness of its identificatiofn. It oocuped the < 
level .summit of a hill of moderate extent, surrounded 
on all sides by steep dedivitios, which rises on the: ; 
left of the Via Salaria, immediately above the fiat > 
meadows which extend on each side of theAnio and 
the Tiber at their confluence. (Gell’s Topogr,^^ 
Borne, p, 65 ; Nibby, JDiiitermdiRoma, vol. L p. 1634 
Dennis’s Etruria, vol. i. p. 64.) [jE. H. B.J, -! 

AN rmi-DvlV CAvertUu-: m, ’ArerjSdwos,^-: 
thrdonius), a town of Boeotia, and ®e of tlie ciiies 
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of the Les^e, was situated on the Euripus or tlie 
Euboean sea at the foot of Mt. Mossapius, and was 
distant, according to Dicacarchns, 70 stadia from 
Ohalds and IGO from Thebes. Anthedon is men- 
tioned by Homer (II ii. 608) as the furthermost 
town (rf Boeotifu The inhabitants derived their 
ori^ from the sea-god Glancus, who is said to havo 
been originally a native of tiro place. Tliey appear 
to have been a different race from the other people 
of Boeotia, and are described by one writer (Lycophr. 
754) as Thracians. Dicaearchus informs us that 
tliey were diiefly mariners, shipwrights and fisher- 
men, who deriv^ tlieir subsistence from ti-ading in 
fish, purple, and sponges. He adds that the agora 
was surrounded with a double stoa, and planted witli 
trees. We leam from Pansanias that there was a 
sacred grove of the Cabeiri in tlie middle of tlie town, 
surrounding a temple of those deities, and near it a 
temple of Demcter. Outside tlie walls was a temple 
of Dionysus, and a spot called “ the leap of Glancus. ” 
The wine of Anthedon was celebrated in antiquity. 
The ruins of the town are situated 1^ mile from 
Lukisi (Dicaearch. Bios ‘EWdSos, p. 145, ed, 
Fuhr; Strab, pp. 400, 404, 445; Paus. ix. 22. 8 5, 
ix. 26. § 2; Athen. pp. 31, 296, 316, 679; Steph. 
B. s. u. ; Ov.J/et. vii. 232, xiii. 906 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. ii. p, 272.) 

ANTHE'DON QhvQrfitlov ; Eih^ ’At'fljjSoj'fnjs), 
a city on the coast of Palestine, 20 stadia dis- 
tant from Gaza (Sozomen. Eist. Eoeles. v. 9), to 
the south-west. Taken and destropd by Alex- 
ander Jannaeus. (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13, & S; 
comp. 15. § 4.) Restored by Gabioius (xiv. 5. 1 3)! 
Added to the dominions of Herod the Great by 
Augustus (xv. 7. § 3). Its name was changed to 
Agrippias by Herod. (Joseph. Ant. xiii, IS. §S.) 
In the time of Julian it was much addicted to Gen- 
tile superstition and idolatry (Sozomen, 1. c.), par- 
ticularly to the worship of Astartd or Venus, as 
! appears from a coin of Antoninus and Caracalla, given 
by Vaillant (Nzmim. Colon, p. 115).' [G.W.] 

AHTHEIA ("Avdeia ; Edi. ’AvBeis), 1. A 
town in Messenia, mentioned by Homer (E. ix. 
who gives it tiie epitiiet ^aOvXeipLwv, supposed by 
later writers to be the same as Thuria, though some 
identified it with Asine. (Strab, viii. p. 360 Pan's, 
iv. 31. § ,1 ; Leake, Morea, vol. i. p. 463.) 

2. A town in Troezenq, founded by Atitiics. 
(Pans. ii. 30. § 8 ; Steph. B. s. v.) 

3. [Patrap,.] 

4. A town on the Hellespont, founded by the 
Milesians and Phocaeans. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Eustath. 
ad Horn. p. 743, 22.) 

ANTHIi'LA. [THOsuaioPtxAE.] 

A'NTHEMTJS (’AyBejxms, ~ovvrost Eth. ’ArOe- 
HOxhTios), a town cf Jdacedonia of some importance, 
belonging to the early Macedonian monarchy. It 
appears to have stood SE. of Thessalonica and H. of 
Chalcddice, since we leam from Thucydides that its 
territoiy bordered upon Bisaltia, Crestonia and Myg- 
donia. It was given by Philip to rim Olycrb’cms. 
Lilm^me of the other chief cities in hlacedonia, it 
gave its name to a town in .'\bi’i. (btopl . 11. a. r.) 
It ,oqB, tinned to be mentiom d liy uj It.j >. niul n- tlio 
Eoman empre,- (Hei'od. v. 94 : '1 ..uc. ii. 99, ] On ; 
Dean.- PMl. iL p. 70, ed. Eii-lr. ; Died. xv. 8; plin. 
iv. ip. B. 17. § 36; Liban. i'fc^erci. xiii.; .Ariisiid.ii, 
224; LeaJift, Northern I're-f.. \oI. iii. j). 450.) 

■'•A^THEMD'SIA. emox i.v ] 

. : .j&llTKEJlIH'SlA (h^’druouo-ia, 'Av0ejuoos: Lth. 
’iAp^^odffios), a town or Mob'>puuiTnia. Strabo (p. 
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347) spealcs of the Aborras {Khdbm'') flomng around 
or about Antbcmusia, and it seems that he must 
mean the region Anthemusia, Tacitus (Am, vi. 
4-1) gives the toum what is probably its genuine 
Greek name, Anthemusias, for it was one of the 
Macedonian foundations in tliis country. Accord- 
ing to Isidore of Charax, it lies between; Edessa 
(O/'/h) snd the Euphrates, 4 schoeni from Edessa, 
There is another piissago in Strabo in which he 
speaks of Anthemusia as a place (rdjros) in Meso- 
potamia, and he seems to place it near the Eu- 
phrates, In the notes to Ilarduin’s Pliny (v.24), a 
Eoman brass coin of Anthemusia or Anthemus, as it 
w'as also called, is mentioned, of the time of Cara- 
calla, with the epigraph AvQefwvirwv. [G. L.] 

AhTTHE'lSfE QAvej}VTi, Thuc.; ’AvdaTO, Steph, B. , 
s. v.\ 'A6i]P7], Pans.: £th. ’Avdav^vs, Steph. B.), a 
town in Cynuria, originally inhabited by the Aegi- 
netans, and mentioned by Thucydides along witli 
Tbyrea, as tire two. chief places in Cynnria. Modem 
travellers are not agreed respee,ting its site, (Thuc. 
V. 41; Pans. in. 38. § 6; Harpocr. a. ; Leake, 
Jforea, vol. ii. p. 494; Boblaye, p. 69; Boss, Pelo~ 
jionnes, p. 163.) 

ANTHYLLA CAvdvXKa, Herod, ii. 97 ; 'Av- 
TvKKa, Athen. i. p. 33; Steph. B. s. v.: JEth, ’Av- 
dv\\a«)s),was a considerable town upon the Canobic 
branch of the Nile, a few miles SE, of Alesandreia. 
Its revenues were assigned by the Persian kings of 
Egypt to their queens, to provide them, Herodotus 
says, with sandals; Athenaeus says, with girdles, 
Emm this usage, Anthylla is believed by some geo- 
graphers to he the same city as Gynaecopolis, which, 
however, was further to the south than Antliylla. 
(Mannert, Geogr. der Gr. vsnd Rom, vol. x. p. 596.) 
.[ Audhopolis] , Athenaeus commends the wine of 
Anthylla as the best produced by Egyptian vine- 
yards, [W. B. D.] 

ANTICINOXIS. [CiNOLis, or CiMous.] 

ANTIOIREHA. [Anticyiu.] 

ANTI'CEAGUS. [Cuagus.] 

ANTrCYRA (^AvrUtfipa, Dicaearch., Strab., , 
perhaps tlie most ancient form; ne.vt ‘AvrlKvppa, 
Eustath. ad II. ii. 520; Ptol. hi. 15. § 4; and lastly 
’Avr/zev/ja, which the Latin writers use: RtJi. ’Avri- 
Kvpeis, ’Af'TtKvpalos'). 

1. (Aspra Spitia), a toTO in Phocis, situated on 
a peninsula (which Pliny and A. Gcllius oironeously 
call an i.sland), on a bay (Sinus Aiiticyranus) of the 
Corinthian gulf. It owed its importance to the ex- 
cellence of its harbour on this sheltered gulf, and to 
its convenient situation for commtmicationswitlithe 
inten'or. (Dicaearch. 77; Strab. p.418; Plin, xxv. 
5. s. 21; Gell, xvii. 13; Liv. xxxil 18; Pans. x. 36. 

§ 5, seq.) It is said to have been originally called 
Cyparissus, a name which Homer mentions (/h ii. 
519; Pans. I c.) Like the other towns of Phocis it 
■was destroyed by Philip of Macedon at tlie close of 
the Sacred War (Pans. x. 3. § 1, x. 36. § 6); but 
it soon recovered fi-om its ruins. It was taken by 
Gie consul T. Flamininus in the war TOth Philip 
B. 0. 198, on account of its convenient situation for 
military purposes (Liv. L c,]) It continued to be a 
place of importance in the time both of Strabo and 
of Pausanias, the latter of whom has described some 


Anticgram, when a person acted foolishly. (Hor. Sat 
ii. 3. 83, 166; comp. Ov. eJ’emt. iv. 3. 53; Pens. iv. 
1 6 ; Juv, xiii, 9 7.) The liollebure grew in gi’eat quan- 
tities around the town : Pausaiiiasmentions two kinds, 
of which the root of the black was r,.scJ as a cathartic, 
and that of the white as an emetic. (Sfrab. 1. c . ; 
Pans. X. 36. § 7.) There, are veiy few ancient re- 
mains at Aspra Sjiitia, but Leake discovered here 
an inscription coutaining the name of Anticyra. 
(Leake, Northern Greece, vol, ii. p. 541, seq.) 

2. A town in Thessaly in the district hlalis at the 
mouth of the Spercheus. (Herwl. vii. 198; Stab, 
pp. 418, 434.) According to Stephanus (.<t. v. 'Av- 
riicvpai) the best hellebore was grown at thi.s place, 
and one of its citizens exhibited the medicine to 
Heracles, when labouring imder madness in this 
neaghbourhood. 

3. A town in Locris, which most modem com- 
mentator identify with the Phocian Anticym. 
[No. 1.] Livy, however, expressly say.s (xxvi, 26) 
tiiat the Locrian Anticyra wois situated on the lift 
hand in entering the Corinthian gulf, and at a short 
distance both by sea and land from Naujmctns; 
whereas the Phocian Anticyra was nearer the ex- 
tremity than the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, 
and was 60 miles distant from Naupactus. Jlore- 
over Strabo speaks of three Anticyrae, one inPhoci.s, 
a second on the Maliac gulf (p. 418), and a tbinl 
in the coimtry of the western Locri, or Loc-ri Ozoke 
(p. 434). Horace, likewise, in a well-knorni purage 
(A?w Poet. 300) sjzeaks of three Anticyrae, and 
represents them all as producing hellebore. (Lmkc, 
Ibid. p. 543.) 

ANTIGONEIA (’Arrtydveia, Nmyovla, Anti- 
gonSa, Liv.: Eih.Npriyovevs, Antigonensis). I, 
A town of Epirus in the district Chaonia, on the 


4 . The later name of Mantineiu. [M.\ntjin'KJa.] 

5, A city in Syria on the Qrontes, founded 
by Antigonns in B. C- 307, ami intended to Ito the 
capital of his empire. After the battle of Ipsiw, 
n. C. 301, in which Aniigonus jicrizslosl, the in- 
habitants of Antigoncia were removed by his sue- 
ccssfnl rival Seleucus to the city of Atilimh, which 
the latter founded a little Iowit down the river, 
(Strab. xvi. p. 750; Diud. x.x. 47; Lihan. Aottoch, 
p. 349; Makla, p. 256.) Diodorn.s emineoubiy 
says that tlia inhabitants w«we removed to fkdtnieeia, 
Antigoneiacontinueil, however, to and Is men- 
tioned in the war with the Parthiaus after the dlofett 
of Crassus. (Dion Gass, xl. 29.) 


Aous and near a narrow pass leading from Illyria 
I into Chaonia, (Tck wop’ ’AvriTdz'einv trrsP^, PM. H. 
I 5, 6; ad Antigonoam fauces, Liv. xxxii. 5.) The 
' town was in the hands of the Homans in their war 
with Perseus. (Liv. xliii. 23.) It is mentioned both 
by Pliny (iv. 1) and Ptolemy (iii. 14. § 7). 

2. A town of Miiceiloni.a in llie dl.-trict Gnisi>i in 
Clialeidicfi, jJaced by Livy between Aeneia and 
Pallene. (Liv. xliv. lb.) It is called by Ptolemy 
(iii. 13. § 38) Psapliara (^a^iapd) probably in order 
to dibtiuguish it from Autigoueia in I’aeonia. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 460.) 

3. A U)wn of Macedonia in Paeuiiia, plarcsl in 1 la* 
Tabular Itinerary between Stenst JtndStobi. (8cym~ 
nm*, 631; Plin. iv. 10 s. 17; Ptoiem. iii. IS. § 36.) 


m 


of its public buildings. Anticyra was clsieBy ede- 
brated for tlie production and preparation of the best 
hellebore in Greece, the chief remedy in aatiqnity for 
madness. Many persons came to reride at Anticyra 
for tliG sake of a more pci'focfc care. ■()5trah.,L «.> 
Henco tlie proverb ’Amtdppat ere Jeq- and Na^get 


6. An eai'lier name of Alexaadrek Troas, [Aw^x- 
S-DKEIA Tkoas, p. 102, b.) 

7. An earlier name of Niciiea in Bitbynia. [Nt- 


CAEA.) 

AN'llLI'BANUS (’A>riMtovoj ; J, 

SMrli), the eastern of the two great piire 
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of luotmtains wMcii enclose the valley of Coele-Syda 
Projjcr. (Strab. xvi. p. 754; Ptol. v. 15. § 8; 
I'lin. V. 20.) The Hebrew name of Lebanon (Al- 
SayojjLXX.), wbich lias been adopted in Europe, and 
signifies “ white,” from the white-gray colours of 
the limestone, comprehends the two ranges of Li- 
bainis and Antilibanus. The general direction of 
Antilibanus is from NE. by SW. Nearly opposite 
to Damascus it bifurcates into diverging ridges ; the 
easternmost of the two, the Hermon of the Old Tes- 
tament (Jelel esh-Shdkli), continues its SW. course, 
and is the proper prolongation of Antilibanus, and 
attains, in its highest elevation, to the iioint of about 
10,000 feet from the sea. The other ridge takes a 
more westerly course, is long and low, and at length 
unites with the other bluffs and spurs of Libanus. 
The E. hraneh was called by the Sidonians Sirion, 
and by the Amorites Sheuir (Deut. iii. 9), both 
names signifying a coat of mail. (Rosenmiiller, 
Altevtk vol. ii. p. 235.) In Deut. (iv. 9) it is called 
Mt.Sion,“ajieZeuat»o«.” In the later books (1 Chron. 
V. 23 \ Sol. Song, iv. 8) Shenir is distinguished 
from Hermon, properly so called. The latter name 
in the .(krabic fonn, Sunir, was applied in the middle 
ages to Antilibanus, north of Hermon. (Abulf. Tab. 
Sgr. p. 164.) The geology of the district has not 
been thoroughly investigated; the formations seem to 
belong to the upper Jura formation, oolite, aiid Jura 
dolomite; the poplar is characteristic of its vegetation. 
The outlying promontories, in common with those 
of Libanus, supplied the Phoenicians with abundance 
of timber for ship-bnilding. (Grote, EUt. of Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 358; Hitter, Erdkunde, vol. ii. p. 434; 
Eaumer, Palasiina, pp. 29 — 36 ; Burkhardt, Tra- 
vels in Syria ; Robinson’s Researches, vol. iii. pp. 
344,345.) [E. B.J.] 

ANTINO'OPOLIS, ANTI'NOE QAvnvSov 
Kts, Ptol. iv. 5. § 61; Pans. viii. 9; Dion Cass. 
Ixix. 11; Amm. IVIarc. xis. 12, xxii. 16; Aur. Viet. 
Caesar, 14; Spartian, Eadrian. 14; Chron. Pasch. 
p. 254, Paris edit,; It. Anton, p. 167; HierocL 
p. 730; 'Apriv6eia, Steph, B. s. v. 'ASpmvoihroAis : 
Eth. 'AyTimeh), was built by tire emperor Hadrian 
in A. D. 122, in memory of his favomite Antinous. 
(^Dictionary of Biography, s. «?,) It stood upon the 
eastern bank of the Nile, lat. 26^ N., nearly oppo- 
site Heimopolis. It occupied the site of the village 
of Besa (Brjcraa'), named after the goddess and orade 
of Besa, which was consulted occasionally even as 
late as the age of Constantine. Antinoopolis was a 
little to the south of Besa, and at the foot of the hill 
upon whieh that village w£k seated. A grotto, once 
iifiiabited by Christian anchorites, probably marks 
the seat of the shrine and oracle, and Grecian tombs 
with inscriptions pint to the necropolis of Anti- 
nooplis. The now city at first belonged to the 
Heptanomis, but was afterwards annexed to the 
Thebfxid. The district around became tho_ Anti- 
noite nomo. The city itself was governed by its own 
senate and Prytaneus or President. The senate 
sras chosen from the members of the wards (cj>v\ai), 
of whidi we leam the name of one — ’Adijmts — 
from inscriptions (^Orelli, No, 4705); and its decree, 
.as well as tlioso of the Prytaneus, were not, as usual, 
subject to the tevidofi (£ nbmarchj hut fhai 
of the ijrefect (iirta-rpdrTjyos) df the Thebaid. Di- 
vine honours were paid in the Antinoeaon to Antinous 
as a local deity, and games and chariot-ra^es ware 
auBnally exhibited in oommemoratien of his .deatii 
imd of Hadrian’s sorrow. (Dictionary of An- 
tl^ities, s. V. 'AvrivSetis.) The city of Antinooplis ' 
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exhibited the Graeco-Homan architecture of Trajan’s 
age in immediate contrast with the Egyptian style. 
Its mins, wHdi the Copts call Enseneh, at the vil- 
lage of Sheik-Abadeh, attest, by the area which 
they fill, the ancient grandeur of the city. The di- 
rection of the principal streets may still be traced. 
One at least of them, which ran from north to south, 
had on either side of it a corridor supported by 
columns for the convenience of foot-passengers. The 
walls of the theatre near tlie southern gate, md 
those of the hippdrome without the w'alls to the 
east, are still extant. At the north-western ex- 
tremity of the dty was a portico, of which four 
colnmns remain, inscribed to “ Good Fortune,” and 
bearing the date of the 14th and last year of the 
reign of Alexander Severus, A. n. 235. As far as 
can be ascertained from the spee covered witli 
mounds of masonry, Antinoopolis was about a mile 
and a half in length, and neaidy half a mile broad. 
Near the Hippdrome are a well and tanks apper- 
taining to an ancient road, which leads from the 
eastern gate to a valley behind the town, ascends 
the mountains, and, passing through the desert by 
the Wddee Tarfa, joins the roads to the quarries of 
the Mens Porphyrites. (Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes, p. 382.) 

The Aiitinoite nome was frequently exposed to the 
ravage of invading armies; but they have infiicled 
less havoc upn its capital and the neighouring Her- 
moplis than tlie Turlash and Egyptian governments, 
which have converted the materials of these cities 
into a lime-qnarry. A little to the south of Anti- 
nooplis is a grotto, the tomb of Thoth-otp, of the 
age of Sesortasen, containing a representation of a . 
colossus fastened on a sledge, winch a number of -’" 
men di-ag by ropes, according to the usual [mode ■ 
adopted by Egyptian masoiiB. This tomb was 
discovered by Irby and Mangle.s. There are ahly - 
three silver coins of Antinous extant (Akerman, 
RomaiaCoim,i. p. 253); but the number of temples, 
busts, statues, &c. dedicated to his memory by 
Hadrian form an epoch in the declining art erf an- 
tiquity. (Origen, in Celswn, iii.; Euseb. Eist. 
Eecles. iv. -8.) ' [W. B. D.J 

ANTTNIM, a city of the Manrians, still called 
CimtadAntino, situated on a lofty hfil in -the upper- 
valley of the Liris (now called the Vtdh di Ravdo), 
about 15 miles from Sora and 6 from -the Lake 
Pucinns, from which it is, however, sepoJrated by an 
intervening mountain ridge. It is mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 12. § 17), who ennmerates the An- 
NATES among the cities of the Marsians ; hut the 
tiue form of tire name is preserved to us by numerous 
inscriptions that have been 'discovered in the modem, 
village, and from which we leam that it must have 
been a mum'cipal town of considerable importance. 
Besides these, th^e remain several portions of the 
ancient waDs, of plygonal construction, with a gate- 
way of the same st^e, which still sems for an en- 
trance ,to> the modem villiige, and is cmIIcI I'-oln 
Cmnpmile. The Homan inscriptions confirm the 
testimony of Pliny us to the city In int a JInr.-.ic one 
(one ofHiem has ‘‘pnpnJi Antio.atimn Mtuvirnni’); 
but an Gacan inscription vl]ichh.ib l\’iei fiiund iLore 
fe-im dbibct. and t\n'ki=. i: prehable 
that ;^ft icily at an cmdii'i- periiid oi,eupip<l by 

that people. (Mommsen. / ntir-Italischen Uinlche, 
p. 321.) IL JiLi Veil ■.i.jipe'-ffl by loire viheisto 
Sen ■' c.i«rcl'um al Im um rneinmn'’ inentiimod 
1 (>■''• b?) a.s tjiii|.iertd Inun that jiOople in 

I Bi O. 408; but tl.ib is vuy donbttul. (Romandlb, 
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vol. iij. pp, 222— 232; Orelli, In^cr. 146, 3940; 
Oravon’s Ahrwzi, vol. i. pp. 117 — 122; Hoare's 
Classical Tow, vol. i. p, 339, &c. ; Kramer, Der 
Fuciner flee, p. 54, note.) 

ANTIOCaEIA or -EA(’Am(lxe‘a: ’Amo- 

Xeos, ’Ai'tkJx®‘ 0S7 Antiochensis : Ad), 'Avriox^t6s, 
Antiocliemis), the capital of the Greek Icings of 
Syria, situated in the angle where the southern coast 
of Asia Minor, running eastwards, and the coast of 
Phoenicia, running northwards, are brought to an 
abrupt meeting, and in the opening formed by the 
river Orontes between tlie ranges of Mount Taurus 
and Mount Lebanon. Its position is nearly where 
tile 36th paraDel of latitude intersects the 36th me- 
ridian of longitude, and it is, about 20 miles distant 
from the sea, about 40 W. ot Aleppo, and about 
20 S. oi Scand&roffn,. [See Map, p. 115.] It is 
now a subordinate toivn in the paebalik oS Aleppo, 
and its modem name is still ArdaMeh, It was an- 
ciently distinguished as Antioch by tlie Orontes 
(’A. errl ’Opoyrr/), because it was situated on the 
left bank of tliat river, where its course turns ab- 
mptly to the west, after running northwards between 
the ranges of Lebanon and Anlilebanon [Okontes] ; 
and also Antioch by Daphne (’A. sVl Ad<l>vy, Strab. 
xvi.pp.749-— 751 ; Pint. LucuU.2l ; iivphs Ad^vDv, 
Hieroel. p. 711 ; A. Epidaphnes, Plin, v. 18. a, 21), 
because of. the celebrated grove of Daphne which 
was consefsrated to Apollo in tire immediate neigh- 
bourhood. [Dapuke.] 

The physical characteristics of this situation may | 
be briefly described. To the south, and rather to 
the yrest, the cone of Mount Casins (Jebd-el-Ahrah ,• 
see Col. Ohasney, in the Jcmrml of the Roy. Geog. 
Soc. vol. viii. p. 228) rises symmetrically from the 
sea to the elevation of more than 5000 feet. [Oa- 
siuSi] To the north, the heights of Mount Ama- I 
»us are connected with the range of Taurus; and 
the Beilan pass [Amanides Pyiae] opens a com- 
, munication with Cilicia and the rest of Asia Minor. 
In the interval is the valley (auKinv, Mivlala, p. 1 36), 
or rather the plain of Antioch (rh tcov ^Avnoxeaiv 
iriStov, Strab, I, c.), which is a level space about 
5 miles in breadth between the mountains, aaid 
about 10 miles in length. Through this plain the 
river Orontes sweeps from a nortlierly to a westerly 
course, receiving, at the bend, a tributary from a 
hike wliieh was about a mile ^stant from the an- 
ciont city (Gul. Tyr. iv. 10), and emptying itself 
into the bay of Antiodi near the base of Mount Oa- 
sius. “ The windings (from the city to the month) 
givQ a distance of about 41 miles, wliilst the journey 
by land is only 1C J miles.” (Chesney, 7. a p. 230.) 
l^ere the river passes by tlie city, its breadth is 
said by the traveller Niebuhr to be 125 feet; but 
great clmnges have taken place in its hod. An 
Important pai-t of ancient Antioch stood upon an 
island; but whether the channel which insulated 
that section of the city was artificial, or clianges 
have been produced by earthquakes or more gradual 
causes, there is now no island of appreciable magni- 
tude, nor does there appear to have been any in the 
time of the Crusades, The distance between the 
bend of the river and the mountain on the south is 
from one to two miles; and the cily stood partly on 
the level, and partly where fhe ground rises in ab- 
rupt and precipitous. fomiE, towards Casius. 
The heights with which we ai*e concerned are the 
tw'o summits of Mount Silpius (Mai. passm *, and 
Suid. s. V, ’Jco.), the easternmost of a 

more gradual slope to the as to adtoitetf the 
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cultivation of vineyards, while the other was higher 
and more abrupt. (See the Plan.) Between them 
. was a deep ravine, down which a mischievous torrent 
ran in winter (Phynniuus or Prumeiiius, roD ^vaKos 
rod Aejofiivov fhopjAvov, Mai. p. ,346; Tlapfitpiou 
Xetfid^^ov, pp. 233, 339; cf. Procop. de Acdif. 
ii. 10). Along the crags on these heights broken 
masses of ancient walls are still conspicuous, while 
the modern habitations are on tiic level near tlir? 
river. The appearance of the gronnd ba-s ilouhtlcss 
been much altered by eartlcquakes, which have been 
in all ages the scourge of Antioch. Yet n very good 
notion may be obtained, from the desi-riptims of 
modem travellers, of the aspect of Urn ancient city. 
The advantages of its position are very cvuieni. By 
its harbour rf Selkuceia, it was in commimicatiori 
with all the trade of the Mediterranean ; and, through 
the open countiy behind Lebanon, it w.-us conve- 
niently approached by the caravans from Meto|>o- 
taraia and Arabiti. To these advantages uf nure 
position must be added the facilities ati'orded by its 
river, which brought down timber and vegetable 
produce and fish from the lake (Liban, Autioch. pp. 
360, 361), and was navigable below the city to 
the mouth, and is believed to be capable of being 
made navigable again, (Roy. Geog. Soc. vol. viii. 
p. 230; cf, Strab. t c.; Paus. viii. 29. § 3.) The 
fertility of the neighbourhood is evident now in its 
unassisted vegetation. The Orontes bas been com- 
pared to the Wye. It does not, like many Eastern 
rivers, vary between a winter-torrent and a dry 
watercourse; and its deep and rapid waters are de- 
scribed as winding ronnd the bases of high and 
precipitous cliffs, or by richly cultivated banks, 
where the vine and the fig-tree, the myrtle, the hay, 
the ilex, and the arbutus aiu mingled with dw.arf 
oak and sycamore. For descriptions of the sceiH?iy, 
with views, the reader may consult Gaxnd^Syrui 
(1. 5, 19, 77, ii. 28.). We can well imderstand the 
chai-ming residence which tlie Seleucid princt's and 
the wealthy Eomans found in " beautiful AiUioeh ” 
(’A. 7} KaXfi, Athen. i. p. 20 ; Orieatis apes puldier, 
Amm. Marc. xxii. 9), with its climate tcmpicred with 
the west wind (Liban. p. 346 ; cf. Ilcrodian. vi. 6), 
and where the salubrious watens were so abundant, 
that not only the public baths, but, as in niodera 
Damascus, almost every house, hail Its fonutein. 

Antioch, however, with .all these advanUiges of 
situation, is not, like Damascus, one of the oldest 
cities of the world. It is a mere imagination to 
identify it (as is done by Jerome and some J«’wish 
commentators) with the Kiblali of the Old Testa- 
ment. Antioch, like Alexandreia, is a monnmeut of 
the Macedonian age, and was the most fuintms of 
sixteen Asiatic cities built by Seleucus Nicalor, and 
called after the name of his father or (as some say) 
of his son Antiochus. The situation was evidontly 
vrell chosen, for communicating hotls with his pisscs- 
siona on the Mediterranean and those in Mesopitaniia, 
with which Antioch was cormected by .a riKul leading 
to Zeugma on the Euphrates. This wjis not the fir*t 
city foundod by a Macedonian jirince near tin.-; pkicc, 
Antigonns, in b. c. 307, founded Antigwiia, a riiort 
distance furlkei- up the river, for the purpose of 
commanding both Egypt and Babylonia. (Dlnd. 
XX. p.758,) But after the battle of Ipmjs, me. .301, 
the cily of Autigonus was left nnfinidied, ami An- 
tioch^ was founded by his succuwfal rival. The 
sanction of auguries was sought for the establbh- 
ment of the new metropolis. Like Boiunlus >»■, ihe 
Matine, Seleucus is said to have watched 
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of birds from iihe summit of Mount Casius* An 
cftfrle carried a fragment of the flesh of the sacrifice 
to a point on the sea-shore, a little to the north of 
tlie mouth of the Orontes ; and there Seleuceia was | 
built. Soon aftei’, an ej^le decided in the same 
manner that the metropolis of Seleuens was not to 
be Antigonia, by caiTying the flesh to the hill Sil- 
Ijius. Between this hill and the river the city of 
Antioch was fomided in the spring of the year 300 
B. c., tbe 12th of the era of the Seleucidae. This 
legend is often represented on coins of Antioch by an 
eagle, %rhic]i sometimes carries the thigh of a victim. 
On many coins (as that engraved below) we see a 
ram, wdiich is often combined with a stai*, thus indi- 
cating the vernal sign of the zodiac, under which 
the city was founded, and reminding ns at the same 
lime of the astrological propensities of the people of 
Antioch. (See Eckhel, Lescriptio Nwnorum Antio- 
chim Syriae, Vienna, 1786 ; Vaillant, Sehuci- 
davum Imperiurn^ me, RuUrria. Regum Syriae, ad 
Jidem. mimisviatum accommodata, Paris, 1681.) 

Tlie city of Seleuens was built in the plain (ev 
rp wsSidSt Tov avA&vos, Mai. p. 200) between the 
river and the hill, and at some distance from the 
latter, to avoid the danger to be apprehended from 
the torrents. Xenaeus was the architect who raised 
the walls, which sldrted the river on the north, and 
did not reach so far as the base of the hill on the 
south. Tills was only the earliest part of the city. 
Three other piarts were subsequently added, each 
siuTounded by its own wall: so that Antioch be- 
ciimo, as Strabo says (Z. c.), a Tetrapolis. The 
first inhabitants (as indeed a great part of the 
materials) were brought from Antigonia. Besides 
these, the natives of the surrounding district were 
received in the new city; and Seleueus raised the 
Jews to tlie same political privileges -with the Greeks. 
(Joseph. AnUq. xii. 31, c. Ap. ii. 4.) Thus a second 
city was formed contiguous to the first. It is probable 
that the Jews had a separate quarter, as at Alex- 
andreia. The citizens were divided into 18 tribes, 
distributed locally. There was an assembly of the 
people (SSyttos, Liban. p. 321), whicdi used to meet in 
the theatre, even in the rime of Vespasian and Titus, 
(Tao. Hist. iL 80; Joseph, B. J. vii. 5. § 2, 3. 

§ 3.) At a later period we read of a senate of two 
hundred. (Jul. Misopog. p. 367.) The character 
of the inhabitants of Antioch may be easily de- 
scribed, The climate made them effeminate and 
luxurious. A high Greek civilisation was mixed 
with various Oriental elements, and especially with 
the superstitions of Chaldaean astrology, to which 
Chrysostom complains that even the Gliristians of 
his day were addicted. The love of frivolous amuse- 
ments betaine a passion in tlie contests of the Hippo- 
drome. On those occasions, and on many others, 
the violent feelings of the people broke out into open 
factions, and eamsed even bloodshed. Another fault 
'should be mentioned as a marked charaeteristio of 
Antioch.' Her citizens were singularly addicted to 
ridicule and scurrilous wit, and the invontiou. of 
nicknames. Julian, who was himself a sufferer from 
this cause, said that Antioch contained more, buf-* 
foons than citizens. ApoUonius ,af Tyana was treated 
in the same way; and the Antiochians provoked 
their own destruction, by ridiculing the Pei-siaiis in 
the invaaou of Ghosroes. (Prticop. &P. ii, 8.) 
To tiio same cause mnst he referred the origin of 
the name “ Christian,'' wMch first esfrae into exist- 
ence in this city. (Acts, ». 26; #c. of St. 

Paul, vol. i. p. iso. See pE»f% 146.) 
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There is no doubt that the city built by Seleueus 
was on a ri^ar and magnificent plan; but we 
possess, .no , details. . Some temples and. othei- build- 
inp were due to his son Antiochus Soter. Seleueus 
CaUinicus built the Neno City (tV viav, Liban. pp. 

' 309, 356; t^v Kalvriv, Evag. Jlist. Bed. ii. 12) 
on the island, according to Strabo (1. a.), though 
Libanius assigns it to Antiochus tlie Great, who 
brought settlers from Greece during his wariwifli 
the fomans (about 190 b. c-). To this writer, and 
to Evagrins, who describes what it suffered in the 
eai-thquake imder Leo the Great, we ow'e a particular 
account of tliis paat of the city. It was on an 
island (see below) which was joined to the old city 
by five bridges. Hence Polybius (v. 69) and Pliny 
(v. 21. s. 18) rightly speak of the Orontes as flow- 
ing through Antioch. The arrangement of the 
streets was simple and symmefrical. At their k- 
tersecUon was a fourfold arch (fTdrapylvm). The 
maguificont PaJ/Me was on the north side, close 
upon the river, and commanded a prospect of the 
suburbs and the open coimtiy. Passing by Seleueus 
Philopator, of who,se public works nothing is known, 
we come to the eighth of the Seleucidae, Antiochus 
Epiphanes. He was notoriously fond of building; 
and, by adding a fourth city to Antioeli, he com- 
pleted the Tetrapolis. (Strab. 1. a.) The city of 
Epiphanes was between the old wall and Mount 
Silpius; and the new wall enclosed the citadel with 
many of the cliffs. (Procop. deAedf. 1. o.) Thia 
monarch erected a senate-house (JSovMvr^pwv), 
and a temple for the worship of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
which is described by Livy as magnificent with gold 
(Liv. zli. 20); but his great work was avast street 
with double colonnades, which ran from east to west 
for four miles through tlie whole length of the dty, 
and was perfectly level, though the ground originally 
was rugged and uneven. Other streets crossed it 
at right angles, to the river on one side, and the 
groves and gardesis of the hill on the other. At the 
kterseotion of the principal street was the Omphahs, 
with' a statue of ApoUo; and where this street 
touched the river was the Nymphamn (fivgpatov, 
Evag, Eis,t.Ecol. I c.; fpivvptpov-, Mal.'p, 244), 
The psition of the Omplialus is dioym to have been 
opposite the ravme Parmenius, by-some allusions k 
the reign of Tiberius. Ho great change aqipears to 
have been mado in the city during .the inteiTal be- 
tween Epiphanes and Tisanes. Whoa Tigraues 
was compelled to evacuate Syria, Antioch was ro- 
stered by Luoullus to Antiochus Plulopator (Asiati- 
ous), who was a mere pippet of the Eomaos. He 
built, near Mount Silpius, a Mus^m^ like that k 
Alexandreia; «uid to this period belongs the literary 
emmence of Antioch', whi^ is alluded to by Cicero 
in his speech for A.-ohite- (Cic. pro A roh. 3,4.) 

At the beginning cf the Eoman. period, it is pro- 
bable that Antioch covered the full extent of ground 
whidf it occupied till the time of Justinian. In 
magnitude it was not much inferior to Paris (C. 0. 
MfiUer, AnR.och.p see below), and the num-. 

bf'the public buiidkgs were very 
great; for-the l^le'ueid Mugs and ii neon .■3 (Mai. p. 
312) hail vied vvitli each other in (mbfilithke: Uicir 
men-opolis. But it Tci.civi.ii -till fiirlhor oinbellkb.- 
ment from a long sonos ff Eoni.ni einpi-rors. In 
ji o. 64. when riyk was rcaaend to a pruvuioe, 
Pn- ;.f-y gave to Antiodi the priTiluge of .nitouomy. ' 
The same- piAilegu wii- niicwod by Julius Caesar 
in a.public ediLi. (n r. 1-7), and it w<„s retained till 
; Antoninus Pius m.ido it a colvTiisi. Tlio era or 
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9. Senate House. 

10. Museum. 

1 1. Tancred’s Castle. 

12. Trajan’s Aqueduct. 

13. Hadrian’s Aqueduct. 

14. Caligula’s Aqueduct. 

15. Caesars Aqueduct. 

16. Xystus. 

17. Herod’s Golcinnaile. 

18. Nyinphaeum. 

19. Palace. 

20. Giren.s. 


AA. ' G% of Seleucus Nicator. ff. Wall of Theodosius. 

BB. New City of geleucus Calli- gg. Wall of Justinian. 

nious. hh. Justinian’s Ditch. 

GO. City of Antiochus Epiphanes. ii. Godfrey’s Camp. 

DD. Mount Silpius. 1. Altar of Jupiter. 

El, Modem Town. 2. Amphitheatre, 

aa. Mrer Orontes. 3. Theatre, 

hb. Road to Seleuceia. 4. Citadel. 

00 . Road to Daphne. 5. Castle of tho Crusaders, 

dd. Ravine Pannenius. 6. Caesarium. 

oe. Wall of Epiphanes and Ti- 7. Omphalus, 

berius. 8. Forum. 


Pharsaliawas introduced at Antioch in honour of who also e.eteblishecl there public stores and raannfac- 
Caessir, who erected many public works there : tures of arms. At Antioch two of the most striking 
among others, a theatre under the rooks of Silpius calamities of the periml were tho earthquake of 
(jh 6irh rqi Spei tearpov), and an empUiheatre, Trajan’s reign, during which the cmjwror, who was 
besides an aqueduct and baths, and a basilica called then at Anriooh, took refuge in the Cb'cm ; and the 
Caesarium. Augustus showed tho same favour to capture fjf the city by tho Persians under Sapir in 
tlie people of Antioch, and wsis similarly flattered 260 A. d. On this occasion the citixeas wen* iii- 
by them, imd the era of Actium was introduced into tently occupied in the theatre, when the enemy sur- 
riieir system of chronology. In this reign Agrippa prised them from the rocks above. (Arnw. .Man-, 
built a suburb, and Herod the Great contributed a xsdii. 5.) 

road and a colonnade. (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 5. § 3, The interval between Constantine and Justinian 
if. J. i. 21. § 11.) The most memorable event of may be regarded as the Byzantine period of the his- 
the 2 -eign of Tiberius, connected with Antioch, was tory of Antioch. After the founding of CWtanti- 
the death of Gemianicus. A long catalogue of works nople it ceased to be the principal city of the khist. 
erected by .successive emperors might bo given; but At the siune time it began to be jraniuent as a 
it is enough to refer to the CJironographia of Ma- Christian city, ranking as a Patriarchal .w with CV.ti- 
lak, which seems to be based on otScial documents*, stantinopleandAlexandreia. With tin; former of these 
and wliidi may be easily consulted by means of the cities it was connected by the great roml i b rough AAa 
Index in tire Bonn edition. We need only instance Minor, and with tho latter, by the coast road through 
tile bath.s of Caligula, Trajan, and Hadrian, the Caesai'ea. (See Wesscling, Ant, Itin, p. 147; Ttin. 
paving of tlie great'stroet with Egyptian granite by HieriK. p. 581.) Ten coundLs were held at AattwU 
Antoninus Pius, the.Xi/stm or publio walk built between the years 252 and 380; and it hocauie dis™ 
by Commodus, and the palace- built by Diocletian, tingnished by a new style of building, ia connwtiun 

— “■ witli Christian worship. One church espf»eial]y, 

* Gibbon says: “We -may distingufeh his an- begun by Constantine, and finished by Jiw sm, de- 
tlientic information of dome^lje facts from Inis, gross inaiuis our liotice* It was the mmOi clmtcti 
ignorance of general history. Ch.awTol.ix.,p.414, Jidian clo.?ed and Jovian restorfid to Christo u,w, 
cd. Milman. , , _ and the same in wliich Ghrysostoin preachesL Hu 
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describes it as ricMy ornamoBted witb M(®aic sad 
statues. Tbe roof was domical (cc^aipoeiSer),: and 
of great • lieight; and in its octagonal plan it was 
similar to the chnrcli of St. Yitalis at Eavenna.. 
(See Euseb. Vt(. Const, iii. 50.) From the preva.- 
Iftiiee of early churches of this form in the East, wo 
must suppose either that this edifice set the example, , 
or tliat' this mode: of chureh-hnilding was already in 
use. Among other buildings, Antioch owed to 
Constantine a biisilica, a praetorium for the resi- 
dence of the Count of the East, built of the ma- 
terials of die ancient Museum, and a xenon or 
hospice near the great chm'ch for the reception of 
travellers. Constantins spent much time at An- 
tioch, so that the place received tho temporary name 
of Oonstanlia. His great woi'ks were at the har- 
bour of Seleuceia, and the traces of them still remain, 
Julian took much pains to ingratiate himself with 
the people of Antioch. His disappointment is ex- 
pressed in the Misopogon. Vsilens undertook great 
improvements at the time of his peace with the Per- 
sians, and opposite the ravine Pannenius he built a 
sumptuous forum,, which was paved udth marble, 
and decorated with Illyrian columns. Theodosius 
was compelled to adojit stringent measm’es against 
the citizens, in consequence of the sedition and the 
breaking of the statues (a.d. 387, 388), and An- 
tioch was deprived of the rank of a metropolis. We 
are now brought to tho time of Lihanius, from whom 
we have so often quoted, and of Clirysostom, whose 
sermons contain so many incidental notices of his 
native city. Chrysostom gives the populatian at 
2t)0,000, of which 100,000 were Christians. In 
these numbers it is doubtful whether we are to in- 
clude the children and the slaves. (See Gibbon, ch.xv. 
and Mlman’s note, vol. ii, p. 363.) For the detailed 
description of the public and private buildings of 
the city, we must refer the i-eader to Lihanius. The 
increase of the suburb towards Daphne at this period 
induced Theodosius to build a new wall on this side. 
(See the Plan.) Passing over the reigns of Theo- 
dosius the Younger, who added new decorations to 
the city, and of Loo tho Great, in whoso time it was 
desolated by an earthquake, we come to a period 
which was made dmstons by quarrels in the Hippo- 
drome, massacres of the Jews, internal factions and 
war from witliout. After an eai-tliquake in the 
reign of Justin, a. d. 526, the city was restored by 
Ephrem, who was Count of the East, and after- 
wai-ds Patriarch. The reign of Justinian is one of 
the most important eras in the history of Antioch. 
It was rising under him into fresh splendour, when 
it was agdn injured by an earthquake, and soon 
afterwai-ds (a. d. 538) utterly desolated by tlie in- 
vasion of tlie Persians under Chosroes. The ruin of 
the city was complete. The citizens could scarcely 
fiud the sites of their own houses. Thus an entirely 
new city (whicli received the new name of Thera- 
poUs) rose under Justinian. In dimensions it was 
considerably less than the former, the wall retiring 
from the river on Hie east, and touching it only at 
one point, and also including a smallar portion of 
the clifis of Mount Silpius, This wall evidently 
corresponds with the notices of the fortifloations in 
the times of the orustders, it' we make aDowance for ' 
the inflated' kngua^ of Procopius, who is our aT> 
Uiority for the public works of Justfuian. 

The history of AnHooh during the medieval period 
was one of Varied fortunes, but, on the whole, of 
gradual decay. It was first lost to die Eoman em- 
pire in the time of Heraclxus (a. i>. ,635), and taken, 
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with tho whole of Syria, by the Saracens in the first 
hurst of thdr militaiy enthusiasm. It was recovered 
in the 10th century imder Hicephorus Phocas, by a 
surprise similar to tliat by which the Persians be- 
came masters of it; and its strength, population, 
and magnificence are celebrated by a writer of the 
period (Leo Diac. p. 73), though its appearance bad 
doubtless undergone considerable changes during 
four centuries of Mabomedan occupation. It re- 
mained subject to the emperor of Constantinople till 
the time of the first Comneni, when it was taken by 
the Seljuks (a. d. 1 084). Fourteen years later 
(a. V. 1098) it was besieged by the Latins in the 
first Crusade. Godfrey pitched his camp by the 
ditch which had been dug mider Justinian, and 
Tancred erected a fort near the western wall. (See 
the Plan.) The city was talcen on tlie 3d of Jime, 
1098. Boemond L, tlie son of Eobert Guiscard, 
became prince of Antioch; and its history was again 
Christian for nearly two centuries, till tlie time of 
Boemond VI., when it fell under the power of the 
Sultan of Egypt and his Mamelukes (a. d. 1268). 
From this time its declension seems to have been 
rapid and continuous : whereas, mider the J’ranks, 
it appears to have been still a strong and splendid 
city. So it is described by Phocas (Acta Semet. 
Mai. vol. v. p. 299), and by William of Tyre, who is 
the groat Latin authority for its liistoiy during this 
period. (See especially iv. 9—14, v. 23, vi. 1, 15; 
and compare xvi. 26, 27.) It is unnecessary for 
our pui-posQ to de.scribe the various fortunes of the 
families through which the Frankish principality of 
Antioch was transmitted from the fii’St to the seventh 
Boemond. A ftill account of them, and of the coins 
by which they are illnsti’ated, will he found in De 
Saulcy, Nsmimatique des Crbisades, pp. 1 — ^27. 

We may consider the modern history of Antioch 
as coincident with that of European travellers in the 
Levant. Beginning with De la Broequibre, in the 
15th century, we find the city already sunk into a 
state of insignificance. He says that it contained 
only 300 houses, inhabited by a few Turks and 
Arabs. The modem Antakich is a poor town, 
situated in the noith-westem quarter of the tmoient 
city, by the river, which is crossed by a substantial 
bridge. No accurate statement can be given of its 
population. One traveller states it at 4000, another 
at 10,000. In the census taken by Ibrahim Pasha 
in 1836, when he thought of making it again tiie 
capital of Syria, it was said to be 5600. The 
Christians have no cliurch. The town occupies only 
a small portion (some say some some J) of the 
ancient enclosure; and a wide space of unoccupied 
; ground intervenes between it and the eastern or 
Aleppo gate (called, after St. Paul, Bab-Boulous), 
near which are the remains of ancient pavement. 

The walls (doubtless those of Justiuum) may be 
traced through a cirouit of four nules. They are 
hmlt partly of stoue, and partly of EDm.an ritw, and 
were flanked .rid till the canh- 

quake of 1822;: some of tl-au pifscrr.’il a niaovi- 
fioent appearanw on the cllfi'-^ m' Mount nllpirA. 'flip 
het^t oiCthe wMl'd^ In iliflciviu jibucs, .•mri tra- 
vdte;aro not agrci'il on th dimcntiori'. a^.-igned to 
them. Among the rocent tr.ivclk.r^ who Ihive dc- 
sotibed Ahtioch, wo maj ^ > ikn i -irtii uLir mtiiri.m of 
Pocockn, Eirmeir, Niebuhr. ltn>jkinglifim, liichti'r 
(WaUf^irten im MorijVidundp), and Mb hand et 
Poujoulat (Corres)'07idor.n d'Oricht, &c.). Since 
tile earthquake vbid' hao just bom mputioned, the 
most cvenis at Antioch Lave been its 
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occupation by Ibrabim Pasha in 1832, aiid the Eu- 
phrates expedition, conducted by Col. Chesney. (See 
the recently published volumes, London, 1850.) 

. The annexed figure represents the Genius of A«- 
lioch, — for so with Ammianus Marcellinns (xxiii. 
1), a native of the place, wo may translate the 
’Tvx’f) ’AvTioxemr, or the famous allegorical statue, 
which persoinfied the city. It was the wwfc of 


Karadran (the Charadrus of Strabo) t lie eb.'scrvcd 
several columns there “whose shafts wi-re shiule 
blocks of plished red granite.” A square cliff, tlie 
top of which projects into the .sea, h;us been forti- 
fied. There is also a flight of steps cut in tJie rock 
leading from the landing place to the gates. 

5, A» MAE.VNDiiUM; (’A, wpbs Mtttdydpi),), a 
small city on the JIaeander, in Cana, in tlic part 
adjacent to Phrygia. There was a bridge there. 
The city had a large and fertile territory ou both 
sides of the river, which was noted for its figs. The 
tract was subject to earthquakes. (Strab, p. 630.) 
Pliny (v. 29) says that the town was surrounded by 
the Orsinus, — or Mosjums, as some read the name, 
— by which he seems to mean that it is in the angle 
forjned by the junction of this small river with the 
Maeander. Hamilton (Researches, ^c., vol. i. p, 
529) fixes the position between 4 and 5 miles SE. of 
Kuyiija, “ and near the mouth of the rich vailoy of 
the Kara Sit, which it commands, as well as tlis 
road to Ghera, the ancient Aphrodisias.” The re- 
mains are not considerable. They consist of the 
massive walls of tbs Acropolis, and an inner castle in 
a nide and barbarous style, without any traces of 
Hellenic character; but there is a stadium built iu the 
same stylo, and this .seems to show the antiquity of 
both. East of the acropolis there are ntany remains 
of arches, vaults, and substructions of buildings. 
There is .also the site of • "■> 

I Fellows, Discoverks \ , 

Pliny .say.s that Anfiocheia is wisere the towiLS 
Semincthos (if the reading ' 

Tvero. Cranaos ’ 
of Antiocheia. 
that the original 


Eutychidea of Sioyon, a pupil of Lysippus, whose 
schod of art was closely connected with the Mace- 
donian princes. It represented Antioch as a female 
figure, seated on the rock Silpius and crowned with 
towers, witli ears of com, and sometimes a palm 
branch in her hand, and with the river Orontes at 
her feet. This figure appears constantly on the 
later coins of Antioch; and it is said to have some- 
times decorated the official chairs of the Eoman 
praetors in the provinces, in conjunction with mpre- 


small theatre. (Curup. 
Lycia, p. 27.) 


right) and CraaanJs 
is £111 .appropriate name for tJie sate 
ytephanus (j. 'Atviixsof) says 
-.j,- . name of the pbicu w’sus Pyihoiiolis, 
and that Antiochus son of Soleucus built a tomj 
hore, which he named Anticdieia, after lii 
Antiochia. T' . « f. 

Antiocheia (b, . , 

Galatae (Liv. xxxviii, 13) 
place of Diotrephes, a di 

pupil Hybreas was t!.:. : 

time. There are numerous medals of tbi.'i town of 
tilie imperial period. 

_ 6. ^EorANA (’A. Mapytdvrt), a city on both 
sides of the river Slargus, in Margiana. (Pliny, vh 
] 6 ; Strab. p. 516.) It is said to have bceu foumlwi 
by Alexander, but Ids city having lieen tlestrovvd by 
the bai-baiaans, Autiochus I. Soter restored it, and 
gave to it his own name. It l.ay in a ferflk plain 


The consul Cn. Manfius cnmrnjHid ai 
.0. 189) on his inarch Jigaismt the 
This city was the bill li- 

, sfinguisherl sophist, whose 

I the greatest rhetorician of .Strabifs 


& 
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flowed between the two patts of the town was nsed 
for irrigation. Pliny adds tlmt the soldiers of Gras- 
sus, whom Orodes took ■piisoners (Pint. Crass, o, 31), 
were settled here. The place appears to be Jim?, 
on the Mwgh-avh, tlie ancient Margus, where thei'o 
arc remains of an old town. Jfern lies nearly due 
north of Herat. 

7. PiSiDiA E QA-rjirphs rp ITto-iSl’iy, ’A. rijs Tliffidias^ 
Act. Apost. xiii. 14), was situated on the S. side of 
the mountain boundary between Phrygia and Pisidia. 
Strabo (p. 577) places Philomclium on the north 
side of this range and close to it, and Antiocheia on 
the south. Alcshehr corresponds to Philomclium 
and Yalohatch to Antiocheia. “ The distance from 
Yalobatch to Ahshelir is six hours over the moun- 
tains, Ahshehr being exactly opposite." (Hamilton, 
Researches, ^c., vol. i. p. 472 ; Armidell, J^coveries, 
cfc., Yol. i. p. 281.) Strabo describes Philomelium 
as being in a plain, and Antiocheia on a small emi- 
nence; and this description exactly suits AJeshehr 
and Yalobatch. 

Arundell first described the remains of Antiocheia, 
which are numerous. Ho mentions a large building 
constructed of prodigious stones, of which the ground- 
plan and the circular end for the bema were remain- 
ing. He supposes this to have been a church. 
There are the ruins of a wall ; and twenty perfect 
arches of an aqueduct, the stones of which are with- 
out cement, and of the same large dimensions as those 
in the wall. There are also the remains of a temple 
of Dionysus, and of a small theatre. Another con- 
struction is cut in the rock in a semicircular form, 
in the centre of which a mass of rock has been left, 
which is hollowed out into a square chamber. 
Masses of highly finished marble cornices, with 
several broken fluted columns, are spread about the 
hollow. This place may have been the adytum of 
a temple, as the remains of a portico are seen in 
front ; and it has been conjectured tliat if the edi- 
fic© was a temple, it may be that of Men Arcaeras, 
who was worsliipped at Antioch. The temple had 
slaves. Hamilton copied several inscriptiomt, all 
Latin except one. The site of this city is now clearly 
determined by the verification of the description of 
Strabo, and Hiis foot is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the geography of Asia Minor. 

Antioehda is said to have been founded by a 
colony from Magnesia, on the Maeander. (Strabo.) 
The Itomans, says Strabo, “ released it from the 
kings, at the time when they gave the rest of Asia, 
within Tam'us, to Eumenes.” The kings ai© the 
Syrian kings. After Antiochus HI. was defeated 
by the Romans at Magnesia, b. c, 190, they en- 
larged the dominions of Eumenes IL Icing of Perga- 
mus, and Antioch was included in the grant. It 
afterwards came into the possession of the Romans, 
and was made a colony, with the title of Caesarea 
(Plin. V. 4), a name which was given it apparently 
early in the imperial period. Hamilton found an 
inscription with tho words aktiocheae csAEaAKH, 
the rest being effaced ; and there is the same evi- 
dence on coins. The name of the god mew. or 
MENSis also appears on coins of Antioch. 

The most memorable event in the history of An- 
tioch is the visit of Paul and Barnabas. The pkee 
then contained a large number of Jews. 'The 
preacliing of Paul produced a great effect upon the 
Greeks, but the Jews raised a jwrsecution against 
the Apostles, and expelled them from the town. 
They, however, paid it a second visit (Acts, -xiv. 21), 
aird confirmed the disciples. 
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Antioch was the capital of the Roman province 
Pisidia, and had the Jus Italicnin. (Paalus, Dig. 
50. tit. 15. s. 8.) 

8, Ad Taukom: (’A. itphs Taipep), is enumerated 
by Stephanus (a. v. among the cities of 

I this name (exl Yabptp ip Koppayriv^), It is 
also mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 10. § loj. There 
seems no sufficient evidence for fixing its position. 
Some geographers place it at AireteS, about 70 miles 
H. by E. from Aleppo. [G. L.] 

ANTIP ATRIA or -EA, a towm of Illyricum 
situated on the right bank of the Apsus, in a nanw 
pass. (Liv. xxxi. 27 ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
voli. p.361,) 

ANTIPATRIS QAvrmarpls : Eth. ’AvTitrarpl- 
Tj)s), a city built by Herod the Great, and named aftei- 
bis father Antipater. It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly-wooded plain named Oaphar- 
saba (Ka^apcASa, al. XaSapCdSa, Joseph. xvi. 5. 

§2), so called from a more ancient town, whose site 
the new city occupied, (lb. xiii. 15. §1.) A stream 
ran roimd the city, Alexander Jaimaeus, when 
threatened with an invasion by Antiochus (Dionysus), 
drew a deep trench between this place, which was 
situated near the mountains, and the sea at Joppa, 
a distance of 120stadia. The ditch was fortified with 
a wall and towers of wood, which were taken and 
burnt by Antiochus, and the trench w'as filled up. 
(J5. JT. i. 4. § 7 ; comp. Ant. xiii. 15. § 1.) It lay on 
the road between Caesareia and Jerusalem. (H. J. 

1 ii. 19. §1.) Here it was that the escort of Hoplites, 
who had accompanied St. Paul on his nocturnal 
journey from Jerusalem, left Mm to proceed with 
the horsemen to Caesareia. (Acts, xxiii. 81.) Its 
ancient name and site is still preserved ly a Muslim 
village of considerable size, built entirely of mud, on 
a slight circular eminence near the western hills of • 
the coast of Palestine, about three hours north of 
Jaffa. No ruins, nor indeed the least vestige of 
antiquity, is to be discovered. The water, too, has 
entirely disappeared. (Mr. Eli Smith, in BibUo- 
theca Sacra, 184§, p. 493.) [G. W.j} 

ANTIPHE-LLUS (’A>'Tf(peAAos : Eth. ’Aw<peA-' 
\It7]s and’AvTJ^eAAeiTjjj; Antephelo ox 
a town of Lycia, on the south coast, at the head of 
a bay. An inscription copied by Eellows at this 
place, contains tlie elbnio name ANTI4BAAE1TOT 
{Discoveries in Lycia, p. 186). The httle theatre 
of Antiphellus is complete, with the exception of 
the proscenium. Fellows gives a page of drawings 
of specimens of ends of ssircophagi, pediments, and 
doors of tombs. Strabo (p. 666) incorrectly places 
Antiphellus among the iidand towns. Beaufort 
{Karamania, p. ] 3) gives the name of Vathy to 
the bay at the head of which Antiphellus stands, 
and he was the discoverer of tliis ancient site. 
There is a ground-plan of Antiphellus in Spratt’s 
Lycia. Thera are coins of Antiphellus of the im- 
perial period, with the epigraph ‘AvripeWurcov, 
Nothihg is known of the history of this place. 

PKBi:ii.trs ($^AA.Oi') is mentioned by Strabo wnii 
■ Anijphellns. Fellows places the site of PhiJin.s 
near a village called Saciret, WNM . of Anti] hr llna, 
and separated from it by monmnius. lie found on 
a summit the remains of a town, .md iusrdpuons 
ill Greek characters, but too much detaced to bo 
.legible. Spratt {Lycii, wd. i. p. 66) places the 
Fyrxha <ff f liny (v. 27) -it .S’uan.t .mdtlli^ position 
■agrees -better with I’lmv'h wo'ds : '■ AiiUphellos 
quae quondam Jlalicssus; aSqiie in recpssu Plielhis; 
deiBde»Pyrrba itcinq'i'' XAirhus, ’ foe. It is more 
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consistent -with tliis passage to look for PheUus 
north, of Antiphellus, than in any otlicr direction; 
and the rains at Tchookocn'hje, north of Antiphel- 
liis, on the spur of a mountain called Fellerdagli, 
seem to he those of Phellns. These ruins, whi^ 
are not those of a large town, are descifbed in 
Spratt’s .Zi?/cia. 

ANTIPHEAE (’AvTf4>paj, Strab, xvii. p. 799; 
’Avritppa, Steph.B., Ptol. ; 'Apruppii, Ilierocl, p._734 : 
IHtlL 'AprL<ppa7os')^ a small inland town of tlie Libyae 
Nomos, not far from tho sea, and a little W. of 
Alexandria, celebrated for its poor “ Libyan wine,” 
which was drunk by the lower classes of Alexandria 
mixed mth sea-water, and which seems _to have 
been an inferior description of the Marcotic wine ” 
of Virgil and Horace {Gem'g. ii. 91, Cam- i. 37.14 ; 
comp. Ath. i. p. 33, Lucan, x. 160). [P. S.J 

ANTTPOLIS QAvTfn-oMs: Eth. Antipiolitanus; 
Antibes), & town in Gallia Nai-bonensis. D’Anville 
(Notice, &c.) observes that he believes that this 
town has preserved the name of Antiboul in the 
Proven9al idiom. It was founded by the Greeks of 
Massalia (Marseille) in the country of the Deeiates; 
and it was one of the settlenients which Massalia 
established with a view of checking tlie Salyes and 
the Ligurians of the Alps. (Strab. p. 180.) It 
was. on' the maritime Roman road which ran along 
this coast. Antibes is on the sea, on the east side 
of a small peninsula a few miles W. of tho mouth of 
the Varus (Far). It contains the remains of a 
tliaatre, and of some Roman constructions. 

Strabo states (p. 184), that though Antipolis was 
in Gallia Narbonensis, it was released from the 

S :tion of Massalia, and reckoned among the 
towns, while Nicaea, which was east of the 
Vax and in Italy, still remained a dependency of 
Massalia. Tacitus (Hist. ii. 15) calls it a muni- 
cipium of Narbonensis Gallia, which gives us no 
exact information. Pliny (iii. 4) calls it “ op- 
pidum Latinum,” by which he means tlmt it had i 
the Jus Latium or Latinitas ; hut the passage in 
Strabo has no precise meaning, unless we suppose 
that Antipolis had the Jus Italicum. Antipolis, 
however, is not mentioned with the two GaUic cities, 
Lugduniun and Vienna (Dig. 50. tit. 15. s. 8), 
which were Juris Italici ; and wo may perhaps, 
though with some hesitation, take the statement of 
Pliny in preference to that of Strabo. 

There are coin.s’ of Antipolis. It seems to li.ave 
had .some tunny fisheries, and to have prepared a 
pickle (rauria) for fish. (Plin. xxxi, 8 ; Martial, 
xiiLlOS.) [G.L.] 

AHTKJUA'RIA (Ant. Itin. p. 412: Antegifera), 
a munieijiium of Ilisjiania Baetica. Its name oc- 
curs in the fomi Anticaria in inscriptions, and 
there is a coin with the legend AJJTiK.,tJie i-efereiico 
of which to tins place Eckhcl considers very doubt- 
ful. (Mnratori, p. 1026, no,s. 3, 4 ; Florez, i/ctf. 
cle Esp.vA. ii. p, 633 ; Ecthol, vol. i, p, 14; Rasche, 
s. y. AJiTiK.) [i*- S-] 

ANTI'RRHIUM. [Aciiali, p. 13, a.] 
ANTlSSACAvTicrca! Eib. ’AvnatTaTos), a city 
of the island Lesbos, near to Cajx) Sigriuni, the 
weBleni point of Lesbos (Steph. B. s. v. ’'Avricraa, 
ibllowing Strabo, p. 618). The place had a harbour, 
Tlic ruins found by Fococke at Cala$ Limntomta, 
a littlo HE. of caj'e Sigri, may be thcBC of Antis.sa. 
I'lii-s place -was the birth-place of Terpander, who 
i.'i said to be tho inventor of tlie seven-stmiged lyre. 
Antissa joined the Mytilenaeans in their revolt 
from Athens in the reloponneskn war B. c. 428, 
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and successfully defended itself against the Me- 
th)mnaemis who attacked it; but after Mytilene 
had been compelled to sun-ender to the Athenians, 
Antissa was recovered by them also (Time. iii. 18, 
28). Antissa was destroyed by the Eoiimns after 
the couque.st of Perseus, king of Macedonia (is. 
168), because tlie Antis.saeans laid reeeiveil in tliiir 
prt and given supplies to Antenor, the iulmiral of 
Pei-seus. The jieople were removed to iletliymna. 
(Liv. xlv. 31 ; Phn. V. 31.) 

Myrsilns (quoted by Strabo, p. 60) ."ays, that 
Antissa was once an island, and at that time L(.."b'.is 
■was called Issa; so that Anti.Si-a was named like 
many other places, Antipm-us, Antipliellus, and 
others, with reference to the name of an opim.dic 
place. Pliny (ii. 89) places Anti.ssa among the 
lands rescued from the sea, and joined t<j the main- 
land; and Ovid (Met. xv. 287), where he i.s speak- 
ing of tlie changes which the earth's smface has 
undergone, tells the same story. Inanolh.er jstssage 
(v. .31), where he enumerates the ancient iiame.s if 
, Lesbos, Pliny mentions Lasia, but not Issa. Lasia, 
j however, may be a corrupt word, Stephanus (s. c. 
’'lo-ffa) makes Issa a city of Lesbos. It i.s jjos.rible, 
then, that Antissa, when it was an island, may 
have had its name from a place on the mainland of 
Lesbos opposite to it, and called Issa. [G. L.] 
AHTITAURUS. [Taukcs.] 

A'NTIUM O'Amov, Strab. Dion. Hal. &e.: later 
Greek -ivriters have ’'Avbiop, Procop. Philostr, : 
Eth. Antias, -Stis), one of the most ancient and 
powerful cities of Latium, situated on a promontory 
or projecting angle of the sea-coast, at Hie di, stance 
of 260 stadia from Ostia (Strab. v. p. 232), and 
38 mUes from Eome. It is still called Fm'to 
d'Anzo. Tradition ascribed its foundation, in com- 
mon with that of Ardca and TiLsenlum, to a son 
of Ulysses and Circe (Xenag. ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72; 
Steph. B. s. V.), while others refemd it to A.scanius 
(Solin. 2. § 16). It seems probable that ij; was one 
of those Latin cities in which tlie I’elasgian elemont 
preponderated, and that it owed its origin to that 
people. (Niebuhr, vol. i. p. 44.) In consequence 
of its advantageous maritime position the inliabit- 
ants seem early to have devoted theitiM-lves to 
coinmeree as well as piracy, and coutimu'd tb.ovn 
to a late 2ieriod to share in the piratical practii cs 
of their kindred citie.s on the coast of Etruria, 
(Strab. 1. c.) It seems doubtful ,whellu-r, in lurly 
times, it belonged to the; Latin Lcagin-; l)iouy."ius 
rfqiresents it as first joining that eonieiU nu y under 
Tarquinius Superbus (Dion. ilal. iv. 49), but Im 
is certiinly mLstaken in rejireMUifiiig it a" I hen 
already a Volseian city. (See Xielmlir, vd. ii. p. 
108.) And tliougli we find it.s name in the inaiy 
concluded by the Romans with Carthage among the 
Latin cities which were subject to or de2,.-iiiieiit 
u£)on Rome (Pol. iii, 22), it dm'S not {ijq-ear in 
the list given by Dionysius of tiic liiirty town.-i 
■which, in b. c, 493, constituted the Lat in I.Rigne. 
(Dion. Hal. V. 61.) That author, however, ripre- 
senbs it as sending assmtaiue to the hatin.s before 
tho kittle of lii'gillus (vi. 3), and it wa-s jirobabiy 
at that time still a I.alin eily. But within a few 
years afterwards it must have tailen into the leuids 
of the VoDcians, as we find ii heiieeforth taking 
an active ptirt in their wars agidnrt the Lmine, and 
Roman.s, until in the year n. <■. 468 it was tak.-u 
by tlui latter, who sought to secure it by ending 
thither a c-olony. (Liv, ii. 33, 6.'5, 05, iii, I ; Dion. 
Hal. vi. 92, ix. 58, 59; Xiebuhr, vol, ii. pp.24fj — • 
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248.) A few years afterwards, liowevcr (b. 0.459), 
Antium again revolted ; and though it is represeated 
hy the annalists as - having been reconquered, this ; 
appears to bo a fiction, and wc find it from hence- 
forivard enjoying, complete independence for near 
120 years, during which period it ro.se to great 
opulence and power, and came to be regarded as the 
chief city of the Volscians. (Liv. iii. 4, 5, 23 ; 
Niebuhr, vol. ii. pp. 254, 255.) During the former 
part of this period it continued on friendly terms 
with Eoiiie; but in b. c. 406, we find it, for a short 
time, joining with the other Volscian cities in tlieir 
hostilities : and after the invasion of the Gauls, the 
Autktaus took the lead in declaring war against 
the Ihmians, which tliey waged almost without 
intermission for 13 years (b. c. 386 — 374), until 
repeated defeats at length compelled them to sue 
for peace. (Liv. iv. 59, ri. 6— 33 ; Niebuhr, vol. ii. 
pp. 465, 583 — 593.) Notwith.standing this lesson, 
they again provoked the hostility of Eome in b. g. 
348, hy sending a colony to Satrieum; and in the 
great Latin War (r. c. 340 — 338) they once more 
took the lead of the Volscians, in uniting their arms 
with those of the Latins and their allies, and shared 
in tlieir defeats at Pedum and Astura. Their de- 
fection was severely punished; they were deprived 
of all their ships of war (the beaks of which senud 
to adorn the Eo.stra at Eome), and prohibited from 
all maritime commerce, while a Eoinan colony was 
sent to garrison their town. (Liv. vii. 27, viii. 1, 
12 — 14; Niebulir, vol. iii. p. 128, 140 — 144.) 

From this time Antimn figures only in history as 
one of the maritime colonies of Eome (Liv. xxvii, 
38, xsxvi. 3) ; but Strabo state.s, that the inhabit- 
ants did not discontinue their piratical habits even 
after they had become subject to Eome, and that 
Alexander the Great, and Demetrius (Poliorcetes), 
successively sent embassies to complain of their 
depredations. (Strab. v. p. 232.) It was taken by 
Marius during the ciril wars (Appian. B. C. i. 69); 
and suffered severely from the ravages of his fol- 
lowers (Liv. Epit. Ixxx.), but appears to have 
quickly reeovemd, and became, during the latter 
days of tlie Hepublic, as well as under the Eoman 
Euijare, a favourite place of resort with wealtljy 
liomans, who adorned both the town and its neigh- 
homhood with splendid villas. (Strab. 7. c.) Among 
others, Cicero had a villa here, to which he re- 
peatedly alludes.- (A<f Att. ii. 1, 7, 11, &c.) Nor 
was it less iii favour with the emperors tlienisclves ; 
it w.as here that Augustus first received from the 
peojde tlie title of “ Pater Patriae ” (Suet. Aug. 68) ; 
it was also the birth-place of Caligula (Id. Cal. 8), 
jis well as of Nero, who, in consequence, regarded 
it with especial favour; jind not only enlarged and 
beautified tlie imprial villa, but establi^ed at 
Antium a colony of veterans of the praetorian guard, 
and constructed there a new and splendid port, the 
remain:, of which are still visible. (Id, Ner. 6. 9 ; ' 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 27, xv. 23.) It was at Antium, 
also, that he received the tidings of the gi-eat coa- 
flagration of Eome. (Ibid. xv. 39.) Later em- 
perors continued to regard it with equal favour; it 
was indebted to Antoninus Pius for the aqueduct, of 
which some portions stiE remain, and Septimiiis 
Severus added largely to the buildings of flie im- 
perial residence. (Capitol. Ani, Pius, 8 ; Pltilostr, 
Vit. Apoll. viii. 20.) The population and import- 
ance of the town appear, howevia’, to have desJliaed; 
and tliough we learn that its port was still sa*- 
viceahle in a. b. 537 (Procop. B, G, i. 26), we find 
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no subsequent mention of it; and during the middle 
ages, it appears to have been wholly deserted, the 
. few' mhahitajits having established themselves at 
Nettmo. The attempts made by Innocent XII. 
and subsequent popes to restore the port, though 
attended with very imperfect succes.s, have again 
attracted a small popiation to the spot, and the 
modern village of Porto d'Anzo contains about 500 
i inhabitants. 

Antium was celebrated for its temple of Fortune, 
alluded to by Horace (0 Dim gratim guae regis 
Antium, Her. Carm, i. 35 ; Tac, Ann. iii. 71), 
which was one of the wealthiest in Latium, on 
which account its treasures wci*e laid under con- 
tribution by Octavian in tlie war against L. An- 
tonins in B. c. 41 (Appian, B, C. v.24), as well as 
for one of Aesculapius, ivhere the god was said to 
have landed on his way from Epidaurus to Eome 
(Val. Max. L 8, §2; Ovid, ifcii. xv. 718). The 
neighbouring small town of probably derives 

its name from a temple of Neptune, such as would 
naturally belong to a city so much devoted to maii- 
time pm-suits. The same place is generally sup- 
1 posed to occupy tiio site of the ancient Ceno, which, 
i as we learn from Livy and Dionysims, served as the 
i naval station and arsenal of Antium (Liv. ii. 63 ; 

; Dion. Hal. ix. 56.) Besides this, several other towns, 
as Longula, Pollusea, and Satrieum, were dependent 
upon Antium in the clays of its gieatest power. 

The only remains of tlie ancient Latin or Volscian 
city are some trifling fragments of its walls; it ap- 
pears to have occupied the hill a little to the N. of 
the modem town, and a short distance from the sea. 
The extensive ruins which adjoin the ancient port, 

! and extend along the sea-coast for a considerable 
I distance on each side of the promontory, are whoEy 
of Eoman date, and belong either to the imperial 
villa, or to those of private individuals. The greater 
part of those immediately adjoining the outer mole 
may be referred, from the style of their construction, 
to the reign of Nei-o, and evidently formed part of 
his palace. Excavations which have been made, 
from time to time, among tliese ruins, have brought 
to light numerous works of art of the first order, 
of which the most celebrated are the statue of the 
Apollo Belvedere, and that commonly Imown as tlie 
Fighting Gladiator, (Nibby, Bintomi di Jioim, 
vol. i, p. 187.) The remains of the port constructed 
by Nero, which are extensive and well preserved, 
prove that it was wholly artificial, and fonned by 
two moles, the one projecting immediately from tie 
extremity of the promontory, tlie other opposite to 
it, enclosing between them a basin of not less than 
two miles in circumference. Great part of tliis is 
now filled with sand, . but its circuit may still he 
readily traced. Previous to the construction of this 
great work, Antium could have had no regular port 
(Strabo expressly tells us that it had none), and 
notwitlistanding its maritime greatness, was pro- 
bably content with the beach below the town, which 
was pai-tklly sheltered by the projecting headland 
ffli the W. The ruins still visible at Antium arc 
foEy described by Nibby (Binlorni di Movna, vol. i. 
p, 181 — 197); of the numerous inscriptions which 
We heen finmd there, the most imiwrtant are given 
by OrelE (Nos. 2273, 2648, 3180), and hy Nibby 
(1.13.). 1 Among them is a valuable fragment of an 
ancient calendar, wliich has bern repeatedly jiuh- 
]®hed; for the first time by \'o][il (^I'nbulu AaHn- 
iSirtKt, 4to,- Eomae, l72G). anJ liy Oid.i (lol. ii. 
pp. 394—405.) 
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Q. Valerius, tlie Eoman annalist, was a native of 
Antium, from wlienco he derived the surname of 
Antias, hi’- which he is commonly known, [E.H.B.] 
ANTIVESTAEUM. [BELi-EKiaM.] 
ANTONA. [Aufona.] 

ANTONI'NI VALLUM. [Botannia.] 
ANTONINO'POLIS. [CoNSXAsxm, or Con- 

STANTINA.] 

ANTBOiT (’Avrpdlv, Horn. Strab.; ’Avr paves, 
Dem. : Eth.’AvrptiviosiFano), a town of Tliessaly 
in the district Phthiotis, at the entrance of the 
Maliac gulf, and opposite Oreus in Euboea. It is 
mentioned in the Iliad (ii. 697) as one of the cities 
of Protesilaus, and also in the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter (489) as under tlie iwtection of that god- 
dess. It was purchased by Philip of Macedon, and 
was taken by the Eonmns in thch war with Perseus. 
(Dem. Phil. iv. p. 133, Reiske; Liv. xlii. 42, _67.) 
It probably owed its long existence to the composition 
of its rocks, which furnished some of tlie host mill- 
stones in Greece ; hence the epithet of given 

to it in the hymn to Demeter Q. c.). Off Antron 
was a sunken rock (ep/xa v<pa\op) called the "Opos 
’A vrp&pos, or mill-stone of Antron. (Strab, p. 43.5 ; 
Steph. B. s. Hesych. s. v. MuAij; Eustath. in II. 
I c.; Leake, Northern Greece, voL iv. p, 349.) 

ANTUNHAOUM (AmdcTOacA),aEoman postoii 
the left hank of the Ehine, in the territory of the Ubii. 
[Teeviiu.] It is placed in the Itineraries, on the 
road that ran along the west bank of the river ; and 
it is also placed by Ammianus MarceBinus (xviii. 2) 
between Bonna (j5owa) and Bingium {Bingen'), in 
his list of the seven towns on the Eliine, which Ju- 
liamis repaired during his government of Gaul. 
Antunnacum had been damaged or nearly destroyed 
by the Germans, with other towns on this bank of 
the Ehine. Antunnacum is proved by inscriptions 
to have been, at one time, the quarters of the Legio 
X. Gemina ; and the transition to the modem 
appellation appears from its name “ Anternacha,” 
in the Geographer of Eavenna. (Forbiger, Jlandbnch 
der alien Geog. vol. hi. p. 155, 248.) 

The wooden bridge which Caesar constructed 
(b.c. 55) for the purpose of conveying his troops 
across the Ehine into Gennany, was probably be- 
tween Audernajch and Cohlem, and perhaps nearer 
Andernach. The prassages of Caesar from which 
we must attempt to determine the position of his 
bridge, for he gives no names of places to guide u.s, 
axe : — B. G. iv. 15, &c., vi, 8, 35. [G. L.] 

ANX^VEUM or NNXAi'Aj^apov : m Ausaniis, 
Plin. ; Ansas, -iitis, Anxianns, Inscn*,) 1. A city of 
the Frontuni, situated on a hill about 5 nnle.s from the 
Adriatic, and 8 from the mouth of the river Sagrus 
or Sangro. It is not mentioned in history, hut is 
noticed both by Pliny and Ptolemy among the citks 
of the Frentani; and from numerous insadptions 
which have been discovered on the site, it appears to 
have been a municipal torni of considerable import- 
ance, Its territory appears to have been assigned 
to military colonists by Julius Caesar, but it did 
not retain the rank of a colony. (Plin, iii, 12. 
s. 17; Ptol. in. 1. § 66; Lib. Colon, p. 259; Zumpt, 
(k Colon, p. 307.) The name is retained by the 
modern city otLanciam (the see of an archbishop, 
and one of the most populous and flourisliing places 
in this pjart of Italy), but the original site d tlie 
ancient city appem's to liave been at a spot called 
II Castellare, near the church of Sta, Gimta, about 
a mile to the XE. of the modem town, where nume- 
rous in.sci'iptions, as well as foundations and yesttges 
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of ancient buildings, have been discovered. Other 
inscriptioms, and remains of an aqueduct, mosaic 
pavements, &c., have also been found in the part of 
the present city still cfilled Lnuchmo Veerhio, which 
thus appears to have been peopled at least under the 
Soman emphe. From one of these inscripjtions it 
would appiear that Anxanum Imd alrc.ady Itccome an 
important emporium or centre of trade for all tlu’ 
surrounding country, as it continued to be during 
the jiiiddle ages, and to which it still owes its pu'escjil 
importance. (Ilornauelli, vol. iii. p)p,>. 55 — 62 ; Gitis- 
tiniani, Biz. Geug?\ vol. v. pip. 196 — 205.) The 
Itineraries give the distaTices from Anxanum to ()r- 
tona at xiii. miles (pro])ably an error for viii.), to 
PiiUanum xvi,, and to Histouium {I I Vasfo) xxv. 
(Itin, Ant, p. 313; Tab. Pout.) 

2. A town of Apulia sitiuvti'tl on the eo.ast of the 
Adriatic, between .Sipontmn and tlic mouth of the 
Aufidus. The Tab. Pent, places it iit 9 ^I. P. from 
the tbrmcr city, a di.stance which coincides with tlie 
Torre di Rivoli, where there are sonio ancient re- 
mains. (Eomanclli, vol, ii. p. 264.) [E. 11. B.] 

ANXUR. [Takkacina.] 

A'OEES (‘'Aores), the name of .some of the mti.st 
ancient inhabitants of B(H3otia, who derivwl their 
origin from Aon, a son of Poseidon. (Strab. p. 41H, 
seq. ; Paus, ix. o. § I ; Lycophr. 1209 ; Ant. Lib, 25 ; 
StepJi. B, $, vv. ’’Aopes, Botaria.) They appiear to 
have dwelt chiefly in the rich pilains about Tliebe.s, 
a portion of which was called the Aonian plmii in 
the time of Strabo (p. 412). Both by the Greek 
and Eoman WTiters Boeotia is frequently called Aonia, 
and the adjective Aonius is u.sed a.s synonymous 
with Boeotian. (Callim. Bel. 75; Serv. ad Virg, 
Aen. vi. 65; Gell. xiv. G.) Hence the Jlascs, who 
fretpuented Mt, Helicon in Boeotia, are called Aonides 
and Aoni.ae Sorore.s. (Ov. Met. v. 333; Juv, vii. 
58, et alibi; cf. Miiller, Orchomenos, px 124, scq. 
2ud ed.) . 

AO'KIA. ^Aones.] 

AORliTUS (p "AopPos irerpa, i. e. the Rock iaac- . 
cessible to birds). 1. In India infra fiarigcm, a lofty 
and precipitous rock, whore the Indians of the 
country N, of the Indus, between it and the Copdien 
(Citbiil), and particularly the pioojil.) <,f Ba:.lra, 
made a stand against aUex.andcr, n. <•. 327. (Ar- 
rian. Hna6. iv. 28, foil., hid. 5. §10; Di.fd. xvii. 
85; Curt. viii. 11; Strab. xv. pj. (i.SB.) It K de- 
scribed as 200 shulia in circuit, and from 11 to 16 
in height (nearly 7000 —10,000 feet), paTj^m- 
dicular on all sides, and with a level .■.uimnit, 
abounding in springs, wootls, ami cultivatcti gi'ound. 

It seems to have been commonly used as a ndugc 
in w'ar, and was regarded as juipregindtle. Th.; 
tradition, that Itercule.s Inul thrice failed t» tak.- is, 
iniltimed still more. Alexander’s consfant !m!biti..n 
of achieving seenung impoNsibilitie.s, By a rutn- 
bimitiou of strattigeius and hold .attack-:, wlneh arc 
related at length by the historian.^, he drove iii.r 
Indians to desert the piast in a sort of pi.udo. an.i, 
.sotting upon them in their ivtreat, ih',>tn.yi.d m'at 
of them. Having celebrated his vicliwy whh -iUTi- 
fices, and erected on the mountain altara to Minor, a 
and Victory, ho estabiislied there a gJUTisou under 
the c'oinnaind of Sisicottu.s. 

It is impioKsiblc to determine, withcertaintv.the pm- 
sition of Aonio.s. It wans clearly somewlnwc on the 
N, side of the Indus, in the angle hei wcon if. and the 
Copheu( Cabul). It ivas very near a city c.nljcd Ern- 
boliina, on the Indus, tlie name of which pmints to a 
position at tiu' mouth of sfune tributary river. This 
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seems to be the only gimmd on which Bitter :places. 
Embolima at the Gouinenee of the Gopheh and. the 
Indus. But the whole course of the nanrative, !!! 
the historians,; seems clearly to reqtiire a position 
.'higher up the Indus, at the moutli of the ifwmnefoo 
for example. That Aomus itself also was close to 
the Indus, is stated by Diodorus, Curtins, and 
Strabo; and though the same would scarcely be 
inferred from Anian, he says nothing positively to 
the contrary. The mistahe of Strabo, tliat the 
base of the rock is w’ashcd by the Indus near its 
source, is not so very great as might at first sight 
appear; for, in common with tlie other ancient 
geographers, he understands by the source of the 
Indus, the place where it biwihs through the eludn 
of the Himalaya. 

The name Aorrms is an example of the signifi- 
cant appellations wliich the Greeks were fond of 
msing, either as corruptions of, or substitutes for, 
the native names. In like manner, Dionysius Pe- 
rlegetes calls ihe JIinialaya’'Aopms (ll.'Sl). [P. S.] 

2. A city in Bactriana. Arrian (iii. 29) speaJes 
of Aomus and Bactra as the largest cities in the 
country of the Bactrii. Aoriuts had an acropolis 
(^&icpa). in which Alexander left a garrison after 
taking the place. There is no indication of its site, 
except that Alexander took it before he reached 
Oreus. [G. L.] 

AORSI (’'Aopcroti Strab., PtoL, Plin., Steph.B.), 
or ADOESI (Tac. Am. xii. 15), a numerous and 
powerful people, both in Em-ope and in Asia. 
Ptolemy (iii. 5. § 22) names the European Aorsi 
among the peoples of Sannatia, between the Venedic 
Gulf (^Baltic') and the Eliipaean mountiuns (f. e. 
in the eastern part of Prussia), and places them 
S. of tlio Agathyrsi, and N. of the Pagyritae. 
The Asiatic Aorsi he places in Scythia intra 
Imaum, on the NE. shore of the Caspian, between 
the Asiotae, who dwelt E, of the mouth of the river 
Eha (Volga), and the Jaxartao, who extended to 
the river Jaxartes (w. 14. § 10). The latter is 
supposed to liave been the original position of the 
people, as Stmbo expressly states (xi. p. 506); 
but of course the same question arises as in the 
ca.se of the other great tribes found both in Euro- 
pean Sannatia and Asiatic Scythia; and so Eich- 
'wald seeks the original abodes of the Aorsi in the 
Russian province of Vologda, on the strength of 
the resemblance of the name to that of the Finnish 
race of the Erse, now found there. (Geog. d. Gasp. 
Mceres, pp. 358, fell.) Pliny mentions the Euro- 
pean Aorsi, with the Hamaxobii, as tribes of the 
Saimatiaus, in the general sense of that w'ord, in- 
cluding the “ Scythian races ” who dwelt along the 
N. coast of the Euxine E. of tire month of the ' 
Damibe; and more specifically, next to the Getae 
(iv. 12. s.25, xi. s. 18). ; 

The diief seat of the Aorsi, and where they ap- 
pear in history, was in the coemtry between the 
Tanais, the Euxine, the Caspian, and the Caucasus. 
Here Strabo places (xi. p. 492), S. of the nomade 
Sejllimns, w'ho dwell on waggons, the Sarmatians, 
who are also Scythians, namely the Aorsi and 
Sii'aei, extending to the S. ax far as the Caricasian 
mountiiins; some of them being nomades, .and 
others dwelling in tents, and cultivating the land 
(iTicrjvirat ml yewpyoi). Further on (p. 506), he 
spaks more particularly of the Aorsi and Sii^; 
but the meaning is obscured by errors in the text. 
The sense seems to be, as given in Grosknrd’a 
translation, that there were tribes of the Aorsi and 
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tlie Siraci oh the E. side of the Pains Maeutis 
(Sea of Azov), the former dwelling on the Tanais, 
and the latter fiu-ther to the S. on the Acharcleus, 
a river flowing from the Caucasus into the Maeotis. 
Both were powerful, for when Plnmiaces (the 
! son of Mithridates the Great) held the Idngdom of 
i Bosprus, he was furnished with 20,000 horsemen 
■ by Aheacus, king of the Siraci, and with 200,000 
by Spadincs, king of the Aorsi. But both these 
peoples are regarded by Strabo as only exiles of the 
great nation of the Aorsi, who dwelt further to the 
north (r&v ava>Tepm, ol dJ'w-^Aopiroj), and who as- 
sisted Pbamaces wdth a still greater force. These 
more northern Aorsi, he adds, possessed the greater 
part of the coast of the Caspian, and earned on an 
extensive trafiic in Indian and Babylonian merchan- 
dize, which tlicy brought on camels from Media and 
Anncnia. They were rich and wore ornaments of 
gold. 

In A. I). 50, the Aorsi, or, as Tacitus calls them, 
Adorsi, aided Cotys, king of Bosporus, and the 
Romans with a body of cavalry, against the rebel 
Mithridates, who was assisted by the Biraci. (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 15.) 

Some modem writers attempt to identify the 
Aorsi with the Avars, so eelebratecl in Byzantine 
and medieval history. [P. S.] 

AO'US, more rarely AEAS (“'Aiaos, ’Ams, ’Apr, 
Pol. Strab. Liv.: Afas, Hecat. qp. Strab. p. 316 ; 
Scylax, s. v, ’IWvpwi; Steph. B. a.u. Adagaiv; Val. 
Max. i. 5. ext. 2 ; erroneously called Akius, ’'Avios 
by Pint. Gaes. 38, and Anas, ’’Ams, by Dion Cass, 
xii. 45: Vidsa, Vuissa, Voviissa), the chief river 
of Illyria, or Epirus Nova, rises in Mount Daemon, 
the northern pait of the range of Mount Pindus, 
flows in a north-westerly direction, then “ suddenly 
turns a little to the southward of w'est ; and having 
pm-sued tliis course for 12 miles, Ijetween two 
mountains of exh-eme steepness, then recovers its 
north-western direction, which it pursues to the 
sea,” into which it falls a little S. of Apollonia. 
(Herod, ix. 93; Strab., Steph. B., ll.ee.; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 384.) The two moun- 
tains mentioned above approach very near each 
other, and form the celebrated pass, now called the 
Stena of the Viosa, and Icnown in antiquity by tlie 
name of the Fauces AKTiaoNEsrsES, frona ite vi- 
cinity to the city of Antigoneia. (Fauces ad An- 
tigoneam, Liv. xxxii. 5 ; ra nap' 'Apriydveiav crrevA, 
Pol. ii. 5.) Antigoneia (Tepeleni) was situated 
near the northern entrance of the pass at tlie junc- 
tion of the Aous with a river, now called Hhryno, 
JDrino, or Drum. At the termination of the pass 
on the south is the modem village of Klisurn, a 
name which it bis obviously received from its situ- 
ation. It was in tliis pass that Philip V., king of 
Macedonia, in vain attempted to arrest the progress 
of the Roman comsul, T. Quinctius Flamininus, into 
Epirus. Philip was encamped with the main body 
of his forces on Mount Aeropus, and his general, 
Athenagoras,' with the light troops on Mount As- 
naus. (Liv. 1. a.) If Philip was encamped on the 
right bank of the river, a.s there seems every reason 
fcr believing, Aeropus corresponds to Mount Treln- 
sin; aiid Aj^us to Momt Nemertzika. The pass is 
well described by Plutarch (Flamin. 3) in a passtige 
wMnh he probably borrow-ed from Polybius, He 
cotttpkres it to the defile of the Peneius at Tempe, 
ad^ng ** that it is deficient in tlie beautiful groves,' 
the verdant forests, the pleasant reti-eats and mea- 
dows which border the Peneius; but in the lofty' 
' L 4 
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and preoipito-us motintnins, in the profundity of the 
narrow fissure between them, in the rapidity and 
magnitude of the river, in the single narrow pith 
along the bank, the two places are exactly alUco. 
Hence it is difficult for an army to pass under any 
circumstances^ aud impossible when the place is 
; defended by an enemy.” (Quoted by Leake, vol. i. 
p. 389.) It is true that Plutarch in this passage 
calls the river Apsus, but the Aous is evidently 
meant. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. i. pp. 31, 
seq., 383, seq. vol. iv. p. 116.) 

APAMEIA, -EA, or -lA (’Awd^iteia; EtL’Am- 
7 i€i'«,Apamcfinsis, Apamensisi, Apamenus, Apimeus), 
1. (Mlai el-Mudih), a large city of Syria, situated 
in the valley of the Oi'ontes,and capital of the province 
of Apamenc. (Steph. B. s. v. ; Strab. xvi. p. 752; 
Ptol. V. 15. § 19; Eestns Avienus, v. 1083; An- 
ton. Itin. ; Hierodes.) It was fortified and enlarged 
by Seleucus Nieator, who gave it its name after his 
wife Apaina (not his mother, as Steph. B. asserts; 
comp. Strab. p. 578). In pursuance of his policy 
of “ Helleniririg ” Syria, it bore the Macedonian 
name of Pella. The fortress (see Gro.skurd’.s note 
on Strabo, p.752) was placed upon a hill; the wind- 
ings of the Orontes,with the lake and marshes, gave 
it a peninsular form, whence its other name of 
Xe^^dj/rjeros. Seleucus had his commissariat there, 
500 elephants, with 30,000 mares, and 300 staUions. 
The pretender, Tryphon Diodotus, made Apainea 
the basis of his operations. (Strab. I, c.) Josephus 
(Am#, xiv. 3. § 2) relates, that Pompeius marching 
south from his winter quarters, probably at or near 
Antioch, razed the fortress of Apamea. In the 
revolt of Syria under Q. Caecilius Bassus, it held 
out for three years till the arrival of Cassius, b. c. 
46. (Dion. Cass, xlvii. 26 — 28; Joseph. JS. J. i. 
10 , § 10 .) 

In the Crusades it was still a flourishing and 
important' place under the Arabic name of Fdmieh, 
and was occupied by Taucred. (Wilken, Gesch. 
derKs. vol. ii. p. 474; Abulfeda, Tah.Syr. pp.ll4, 
157.) This name and site have been long forgotten 
in the countiy. Niebuhr heard that Fdmieh ■was 
now called Kdlat el-Mwlik. (Feise, vol. iii. p. 
97.) And Burcldiardt (Travels, p. 138) found the 
castle of this name not far from the lake FI Takuh; 
and fixes upon it as the site of Ajximca. 

Enins of a highly oraunental chanictcr, and of 
an enormous extent, are still standing, the re- 
mains, probably, of the temples of which Sozomen 
spe.aks (vii. 15); part of the town is enclosed in an 
ancient castle situated on a hill ; the remainder is 
to be found in tlie plain. In the adjacent lake 
are the celebrated black fish, the source of much 
wealth, [E.B, J.] 

2, A city in Mesopotamia. Stephanus (s. v. 
’Avrljaeta) describes Apameia as in the territoiy 
of the Meseiii, “ and surrounded by the Tigris, at 
which place, that is Ajairneia, or it may mean, in 
•which country, Mesene, tJie Tigris is divided ; on 
the right part there flows round a river vSellas, and 
on tlje left tlio Tigris, having the same name with 
the large one.” It docs not appear what writer he 
i.s copying ; hut it may be Arrian. Pliny (vi. 2?) 
says of the Tigris, “ that around Apameia, a town 
of Mesene, on this side of the Babylonian Meuceia, 
125 miles, the Tigris being divided into two channels, 
by one cJiannel it flows to the south and to Seleuceia, 
wasliing all along Mesene ; by the other channel, 
turning to tlie nordi at the bade of the same nation 
(Mesene), it dirides the plains called Cauchae; ■when 
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the waters have united ug.-dn, the river js called 
Pasitigris." Tbere wa.s a jdace near >Seleucc called 
Cache (Ainm. Marc. xxiv. 5, and tho notes of Ya- 
lesius and Lindebrog) ; and the site of Soleuceia 
is below Bagdad. These .'ire tlie only jioints in tlie 
dascriiition that are certain. It .seems difficult to 
explain the jia.ssngo of rim_y, or ti) determine tlie 
probable site of Apameia. It cannot l>e at K<>rna, 
as some suppo.se, where the I'igri.s and Euphrate.s 
meet, for botli Stephanus and Piiny jilace Apaua ia 
at the point where the Tigris is divided. I'liny 
place.s Uigha at Korna, “ in ripa Tigris circa cen- 
fluentes,” — at tho junction of the Tigri.s and Ihe 
Euphrates. 

But Piiuy has another Aiiaineia (vi. 31), which 
was surrounded by the Tigris; and lie places it iu 
Sittacene. It received the name of Ajcariir-ia from 
the mother of Antiuelius Soter, the first of the Se- 
leueidae. Pliny adds: “ haec. dividitur Archou,” a.s 
if a stream flowed through the town. DAiiville 
(L’Euphrate et le 'Tigrc) .supjmsesthat this Apamei.-t 
was .at the point where the Dijcil, now dry. bmuched 
off from the Tigris. D’Auvilie places tl to bifrircaf n ai 
near Samarrci/i, and there he puts Ajjameia. But 
LjTich (Loiulon Geng. Jvurmd, vol. ix. p. 473) 
shows that the Dijell branchctl off near Jihharah, a 
little north of 34° N. lat. lie supposes that the JJijfil 
once sw'cpt the end of the Median wall and flowed 
between it and Jihharah. Somewhere, then, about 
this place Apiaineia may have been, for this point of 
the bifurcation of the Tigris is one degree of latitude 
N. of Seleuceia. and if the course of the river is 
measured, it •will probably be not far from the dis» 
tance wliicli Pliny give,s (exxv. M. P.). The Me- 
sene then was between the Tigri.s aud the Dijeili or 
a tact called Me.sene is to he, placed there. Tim 
name Sellas in Stephanus is probably corrupt, and 
the last editor of Stephanus may have done wrong 
in preferring it to the reading Ddas, winch is nearer 
the name iJijeil. Pliny m.ay mean the same jdace 
Apameia in both the extract.? tlnit have been given ; 
though .some suppose that he is speaking of two 
different jjlaces. 

3. In Osrluiene, a town on the left Icmk of the 
Euijhrates opposite to Zcugm/i. Ibundod by Seleucu.s 
Nieator. (Plin. v. 21.) A bridge of biats kept up 
a communication between Zeugma and Apameia, 
The place is now Jiim-kaia. 

4. (Medaiiia, Mutauin), In Bithynia. was origi- 
nally called MiipAfift (.StejJj. B. s. r. 'Ardaeia), 
and was a colony from Coluphon. (Plin. v. .‘Jg!) 
Philip of Macfrionia, the father of Perseu.s. took flu* 
town, as it appars, during the war whieh he c.’trried 
on against the king of Pergamu-., and lie gave rim 
place to Prnsias, hi.® ally, king of Bithynia. J’rn- 
.sias gave to Myrlea, which thus became u Biihy- 
nian towm, the name of ids wife Aparneiji. 'I'hfi 
place was on tlie K. coast of the (lulf of (;i\is, and NW. 
of Prusa. 'The Romans nuule Afiumeia a colony, 
apparently not earlier than the time of Augn-tus, 
or prhaps Jniuns Cae.sar; the e}.igrap]i on (he coins 
of tho Eoman priod cnnha'ii.s tlie title ,/ii!ia, The 
coins of the period beforti the I.’oman dominion have 
the epigraph Airafiem Mi;pAeaewv. Pliny (Fg. 
X. 56), when governor of Bithynku a^ked for tho 
dilutions of Trajan, as to a claim nirnii- l>y tisk co- 
loiik, not to have their accramt.s of receipts and es- 
peuditnre examhiwl iy the l;om.ati governor. Froaa 
a passage of Ulpkn (iJig. ,5t). til'. 15. h. 11) w« 
leant the fonn Aptmera; “est in Bithynia coioifia 
Apamena,” 
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5. ('H KigtarJir), a Iowa of Phrygia, hailfc near ' 
Celaenae hy Antioolius [Soter, and named after his 
inothor Apama* Strabo: (p. 577) says, that “ the* 
torvii lies at the soureo (eK^oAnts) of the Marsyas, 
and: the river flows through the middle of the city, 
having its origin in the city, and being carried down 
to the suburbs with a violent and precipitous curi’ent 
it joins the Maeauder." This passage may not be 
free from corruption, but it is not improved by 
Groskurd’s emendation {German Traml. of Strabo, 
vol. ii. p. 531). Strabo observes that the Maeauder 
receives, before its junction witli the Marsyas, a 
stream called Orgas, which flows gently through a 
level country [JIaeander]. This rapid stream is 
called Gatarrliactes hy Herodotus (vii. 26). The 
site of Apanieia is now fixed at Denair, where there 
is a river corresponding to Strabo’s description (Ha- 
milton, Jiesearclm, 4'C. vol. ii. p. 499). Le.ake 
{Asia Minor, p. 156, &c.) has collected the ancient 
ftistimonies as to Apaineia. Ai-undell {iJiscovei'ies, 
vol. i. p. 201) was the fii',st who cle.arly saw 
that Apaineia must be at Denair; and his conclu- 
sions are confirmed hy a Latin inscription which he 
found on the fragment of a white inaible, which re- 
corded the erection of some monument at Apaineia 
by the negotiatores resident there. Hamilton copied 
several Greek inscriptions at Denair (Appendix, 
vol. ii.). The name Cibotus appears on some coins 
of Apaineia, and it has been conjectured that it was 
so called from the wealth that was collected in this 
great emporium; for kiScotSs is a chest or coffer. 
Pliny (v. 29) says that it was first Celaenae, then 
Cibotus, and then Apameia; which cannot be quite ; 
correct, because Celaenae was a different place from 
Apameia, though near it. But there may have 
been a place on the site of Apameia, which was 
called Cibotus. There are the remains of a theatre 
and other ancient ruins at Denair. 

■VlTien Strabo WTOte Apameia was a place of great i 
frade in the Roman province of Asia, next in irn- | 
portance to Ephesus. Its commerce was owing to i 
its position on the great road to Cappadocia, and it | 
was also the centre of other roads. Wlien Cicero j 
was proconsul of Cilicia, n. c. 51, Apameia was j 
within his jurisdiction {ad Fani. xiii, 67), but the 
dioece,sis, or conveutus, of Apameia was afterwai-ds ; 
attached to the province of Asia. Pliny enumerates 
six towns which belonged to the conventus of Apa- ' 
meia, and he observes that there were nine otliers 
of little note. 

The country about Apameia has been shaken by 
earthquakes, one of which is recorded as having 
happened in the time of Claudius (Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 58) ; and on this occasion the payment of taxes 
to the liomans was remitted for five years. Eico- 
laus of Damascus (Athen. p, 332) reeoi’ds a violent 
earthquake at Apameia at a prerious date, during 
the Mithridatic war: lakes appeared where none 
were before, and rivers and springs; and many which 
existed before disappeared, Strabo (p. 579) speaks 
of this great catasiroiihe, and of other convulsions 
at an earlier period. Apameia continued to be a 
prosperous town under tlio Roman empire, and is 
enumerated by Hieroclos ajnong tlie episcopal dties 
of Pisklia, to which division it had been transferred. 
Tho bishops of Aparnda sat in the coimcila <ff Hi- 
caea. Arundcll contends that Apameia, at an early 
period in the history of Christianity, had a churchy 
and he confirms this opinion by the &ct of there 
being the ruins of a Christian church there.' It is 
probable enough that Christianity was early esta* 
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blished hero, and even lliat St. Paul visited the 
place, for he went throughout Pluygia. But the 
mere circumstance of the remains of a church at 
Apameia proves nothing a.s to the time when Chris- 
tianity was established there. 
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6. A city of Partliia, near Rliagae {Ref), 
Pihagac was 600 stadia from the Caspiae Pylae. 
(Strab. p. 513.) Apaineia was one of the towns 
built in these p.arts by the Greeks after the Maec- 
donian conquests in Asia, It seems to be the same 
Apameia ■which is mentioned by Auuuiamis Mar- 
cellinus (xxiii. 6). [G. L.l 

APANESTAE, or APENESTAE (AwereuTsi), 
a town on the coast of Apulia, placed by Ptolemy 
among the Daunian Apulians, near SqTontum. 
Pliny, on the contrary, enumerates the Apaenes- 
TiNi, probably the same people, among the “ Cala- 
broram Mediterrauei.” But it has been plausibly 
conjectured that “ Amesto,” a name otherwise un- 
Icnown, which apipeam in the llin. Ant. (p. 315), 
between Barium and Egnatia, is a corruption of tlie 
same name. If this be correct, the distences there 
given would lead us to place it at S. Vito, 2 miles 
W, of PoUgnano, where there are some remains of 
an ancient town. (Plin. iii. 11, IG; Ptol. iii. 1, 
§16; Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 1 55.) [E. H. B.] 

APAENI. [Pabni.] 

APATU'EUM, or APATU'EUS {'Androopov, 
Strab.; ’Arrd-rovpos, Steph. B., Ptol.), a towm of 
the Sindae, on the Pontus Euxinus, near tlie Bos- 
porus Cimmerius, which was almost uninhabited in 
Pliny's time. It possessed a celebrated temple of 
Aphrodite Apatunis (the Deceiver) ; and there was 
also a temple to this goddess in the nmghbouring 
town of Phanagoria, (Strab. xi. p. 495; Pliu. 
vi. C; Ptol. V. 9- § 5; Steph. B, a. v.) 

APAVAEGTICE'EE QA-ravapitTiitTivi], Isid. 
Char. pp. 2, 7, ed. Hudson; ' Aprucnvi), or UapavK- 
rucfivi], Ptol. vi. 5. § 1 ; Aravortenb, Plin. vi. 
16. s. 18; Zaraoetene, Justin, xli. 5), a district 
of Parthia, in the sontli-oastern part of the country, 
with a strongly fortified city, called Dareium, or 
Dara, built by Arsaces I., situated on the mountain 
of the Zapaorteui. (Jusdn. c.) 

APENJsTNUS MONS {5 'Airdwivot, rh ’AweV- 
vivov opos. The singular fonn is generally used, in 
Greek as well as Latin, but both Polybius and 
Strabo occasionally have rd ’Airdwiva Up??. In 
Latin tlie singular only is used by the best ivritcrs). 
T!heApemi.ines,n chain of mountains which traverses 
almost the whole lengtli of Italy, and may be con- 
sidered as constituting the backbone of that coun- 
tiy, and 'determining its configuration and physical 
characters. The name is probably of Celtic origin, 
and contains the mot Pen, a head or height, which 
is firand in all the Celtic dialects. Whether it may 
originally have been applied to some p? tk j] .rmass 
or group of mountains, from which it was subse- 
quently extended to 1 he whole cliain, :ih the singuLu- 
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form of tlie name snigM lead tis to suspect, is un- 
certain: but the moi’e extensive use of the name is 
fully established, ■when it first appars in histoiy. 
The general features and direction of the chain are 
well 'described botli by Polybius and Strabo, who 
speak of the Apennines as extending from their 
■ junction ■with the Alp.s in an tuibroken range almost 
to the Adriatic Sea; but turning off as they ap- 
proached the coast (in the neighbourhood of Arimi- 
nnm and Ancona), and extending from thence ; 
thi-oughout the whole length of Italy, through j 
Samniuin, Lucania, and Brattinm, until they ended | 
at tlie promontoiy of Leucopetra, on the Sicilian | 
Sea. Polybiu-s adds, that throughout their course ' 
from the plains of the Padns to their southern ex- ■ 
tremity they formed the dividing ridge between the | 
waters which flowed respectively to the Tyrrhenian 
and Adriatic seas. The same thing is stated by 
Lucan, whose poetical description of the Apennines 
is at the same time distinguished by geographical 
accnracy. (Pol. ii. 16, iii. 110;-Strab. ii. p. 128, 
r. p. 211; Ptol, iii. l.§ 44; Lucan, ii. 396 — 438; 
Claudian. de, VI. Cons. Eon. 286.) But an accu- 
rate knowledge of the course and physical characters 
of this range of mountains is so necessary to the 
clear comprehension of the geography of Italy, and 
the history of the nations that inhabited the difte- 
rent provinces of the peninsula, that it -n'iH bo de- 
sirable to give in this place a more detailed account 
of tho physical geography of the Apennines. 

There ■was much difference of opinion among 
ancient, as well as modem, geographers, in regard 
to the point they assigned for the commencement 
of the Apennines, or rather for their junction wtli 
the Alps, of winch tliey may, in fact, be considered 
only as a great offshoot. Polybius describe.s the 
Apennines as extending almost to the neighbourhood 
of Massilia, so that ho must liave comprised under 
this appellation all that part of tlie Maritime Alps, 
wliich extend along the sea-coast to tlie west of 
Genoa, and even beyond Nice towards Marseilles. 
Other writers fixed on the port of Hercules Moiioeeiis 
(^Monaco) as the point of demarcation ; but Strabo 
extends the name of the Maritime Alps as far E. as 
Vada Sabbata ( Facio), and s.ays that the Aiietraines 
begin about Genoa: a distinction apiiarently in ac- 
cordance with tho usage of the Komaiis, who fre- 
quently apply the name of the Maritime .Alps to the 
country of the Iiigaiuii, about Albenffn. (Liv. 
xxviii, 46; Tac. /list. ii. 12.) Nearly the same 
distinction has been adopted by the best modern 
geographers, who have regarded the Apennines as 
commencing from the neiglibonrliood of Samm, im- 
mediately at the back of which tho range is so low 
that the pass betwemi that city and Carcare, in the 
valley of the Bormida, does not exceed the height 
of 1300 feet, lint the limit must, in any case, he 
an arbitrary one; there is no real break or inter- 
ruption of the mountain chain. Tlie mountains be- 
hind Genoa itself are still of very moderate elevation, 
but after that tho range increases rajadly in height, 
a.s well as bre^idth, and extond.s in a broad unbroken 
mass almost in a direct line, (in an EME. direction) 
till it approaches the coast of tlie Adriatic. Through- 
out this part iff its course the range form.s the 
southern limit of the gre^t plain of Northern Italy, 
which extends without interruption from the foot of 
the Aiiemiines to that of the Alps. Its highest 
summits attain an elevation off 5000 or 6000 feet, 
wliilc its average height ranges between 3000 and 
4000 feet. Iks uorihem declivity presents a re- 
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markable uiiifonriity; the long ranges of bills wliieh 
descend from the central chain, neariy- at right 
angles to its direction, constantly approaching within 
a few miles of tlie straight line of tin- \’ia Aeiaili.a 
throughout its whole length from Arimiimm to 
Placentia, but ivithoiit ever ei-u.-sing it. Gii its 
southern side, on the contrary, it. .^eiiJs out several 
detached turns, or lateral range-, some of wliieli 
athaintoan elevation little inferior t» tliat of the 
central chain. Such is the lofty and rugged raiigi- 
which separates the vallies of the Maora and Aii-scr 
(Strehio), and contains the celebrated marhie quar- 
ries of Cnn'ara ; the highe-st point of vrid.-h (the 
Pizza il Uccello) is not less than .58UU lift ahow! 
the sea. Similar ridges, though of .-.omc-wlnit h-s 
elcvation, divide the njqter and lower vallie:- of the 
Amus from each other, as well as that of the Tiber 
from the fonner. 

But after .approaching within a short distance of 
tltc Adriatic, so as to scud down Us lower sltqtc-^ 
within a few miles of Ariminum, the chain of tin; 
Apennines suddenly takes a turn to tiie and 
as.snnie.s a direction jiarullel to the cua.-t of the 
Adiiatic, which it preserves, with little allcraiiou, 
to the frontiers of Lucania. It is in this }>iiri of tin; 
range that all tlie highest summits iff the Apcinuui'.s 
are found; the Monti della SihiUa, in wiiich are 
the sources of the Nar (A’hra) rise to a height of 
7200 feet above the sea, while the 3Ionie Comu, 
or Gran Sasso d'ltalia, near Aqaila, the loftic.vt 
summit of the whole chain, attains to an elevation 
of 9500 feet. A little fnifher S. is tlie Monte 
Majella, a huge mountain mass between Sulmo and 
the coast of the Adriatic, not less than 9000 feet in 
lieight, while the Moide Vdino, N. of tiie J,.'iki‘ 
Fneinus, and nearly in the centre of the piaiin.fiuia, 
attains to 8180 feet, and the Monte Ti r.iduillo, 
near Leonessa, NE. of Jtieti, to abovi: 7000 feet. 
It Ls esyiecially in these Central A]iPiiiii!ie.s that the 
peculiar fcatui-es of the cliain develojso tliem.-elvcs. 
Inste.ad of presenting, like the Alps and thii nn<re 
northern Apemiinp,s, one groiit niiiform ridge, with 
tran.sverso Tallies leiuliiig down from it towards tim 
j sea on each side, tho Central Ap iHiiin'.-, con'-utiitc a 
mountain mas,s of very eon-iderabie iire.iiUh, fosn- 
posed of a number of minor range-, and gninjei of 
mountains, wliicli, notwithstanding grenl irrcgiila- 
rities and variations, preserve a general pir.iii'dihiu 
of direction, and are siqwratul ly upland vailles. 
Bomo of which are ihem.sclve.s of eon-iiicraide ele- 
vation and extent. Thus litc Iia.sin of imke 
in tlie ceiiti-e of the whole ma.-'S, and uimost e,\ai;iy 
midway between the tw'o .MiiLS, is at a level of 2iisu 
feet aliuve tho sea; the upper valley of the Atiruus, 
neai- Anilernum, not less tlian 238t)tl.f1; v.ldif^ 
between the I''ucinu.s and tiie Tyrriu-nian .Va v,e 
find the upper vallicy iff the Liris ami tin- Ani., 
running pirallel to one another, but separalcd i>v 
lofty mountain ranges from each oslier ami frifin tiie 
basin of the fucinu.s. Aiother pis idiarity ,4’ tiu- 
Apennines is that the loftic.-t summii-s ec;i!vc]y cut 
form a continuous or connected range of any ip-t-at 
extent, the highest group> living freipu m ly hcj^ruti-d 
by ridgas of comparatively snndi idivation, whieii 
aftord in consequence natuiwl ju—es across tin; 
chain. Indeed, the two loftiewt luoiintain ni;is.s(*.s of 
the whole, the G'rati Smsa, and tin; Mojilfo, lio 
not belong to the central or main range of the Ajwn- 
nines at all, if this Ixj r* koned in the. etistoinarv 
manner along the line of the waicr-slmd betwu-n 
the two seas. As the A])enriines descend into 
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nium tliey dimimsh in height, though still fonning 
a vast mass of mountains of very irregular form and 
structiu'c. 

From the Monte A"e?we, near the sources of tlio 
Metaurus, to the valley of ithe , Sagrus, or Aara^rro, 
the main, range of the Apennines continues much 
nearer to the Adriatic than the Tynhenian Sea; 
so that a very narrow strip of low country intervenes 
between the foot of the mountains and the sea on 
their eastern side, while on the west the whole broad 
tract of Etruria and Latium separates the Apennines 
from the Tyrrhenian. This i.s indeed broken by 
numerous minor ranges of hills, and even by moun- 
tains of considerable elevation (such as the AfojJie 
Andata, near Hadicofani), some of whicli may bo 
considered as dependencies or outliers of the Apen- 
nines; while others are of volcanic origin, and 
wholly independent of them. To this last class 
belong the: Mens Ciminus and the Alban Hills; tlie 
range of the Volseian Mountains, on the contrary, 
now cidled Monti Lepini, which sejiarate-s the val- 
lies of the Trerus and the Liris from the Pontine 
Marshes, certainly belongs to the .system of the 
Apennines, which here again descend to the shore 
of the western sea between TaiTacma and Gaieta. 
From thence the western ranges of tho chain sweep 
round in a semicircle aronnd the fertile plain of 
Campania, and send out in a SW. direction the 
bold and lofty ridge which separates the Bay of 
Naples from that of Salerno, and ends in the pro- 
montory of Minerva, opposite to the island of Capreao. 
On the E. the mountains gradually recede from the 
shores of the Adidatic, so as to leave a broad plain 
between their lowest slopes and the sea, wliieh ex- 
tends without interruption from the mouth of the 
Frento (Fortore) to tlrat of the Aufidus (O/anio): 
the lofty and rugged mass of Mount Garganus, which 
has been generally described from the days of Pto- 
lemy to our own as a branch of the Apennines, 
being, in fact, a wholly detached and isolated ridge. 
[Garganus.] In the sonthem parts of Samnium 
(the region of the Hirpini) the Apennines present a 
veiy confused and irregular mass.; the cental point I 
or knot of which is formed by the group of moun- 
tains about the head of the Aufidus, which lias the 
longest course from W. to E. of any of the rivers of 
Italy S. of the Padus, From this point the central 
ridge assumes a southerly directiou, while numerous 
oftshoots or branches occupy almost the whole of 
Lucania, extending on the W. to the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, and on the S. to the Gulf of Tarentum. On 
the E. of the Hirpini, and immediately on the fron- 
tiers of Apulia and Lucania, rises the conspicuous 
mass of Mount Vultuiv ■which, though closely ad- 
joining the chain of the Apennines, is geologically 
and physically distinct from them, being an iso- 
lated mountain of volcanic origin. [Vultub.] 
But immediately S. of Mt. Vultur there branches 
off from the central mass of the Apennines a chain 
of great hills, rather than mountains, which extends 
to the eastward into Apulia, presenting a broad 
tract of barren hilly country, but gradually declining 
in heigiit as it approache.s the Adriatic, until it en& 
on that coast in a range of low hills between Egnatia 
and Brundusium, The pninsula of Oalateia is 
tavensed only by a ridge of low calcareous hills of i 
tertiary origin aud of very trifling elevation, though I 
magnified by many maps and geographical writers I 
into a continuation of the Apennines. (Cluver. ited. 
p, 30 ; Swinhumo, Travels in the Two Sicilies , : 
vol. i. pp. 210, 211.) The main ridge of the latter j 
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approaches very near to tlie Tyrrhenian Sc.a, in the 
neighbourhood of the Gulf of Folicastro (Biixentum), 

. and .retains this, proximity as it descends through 
Bruttiom; but E. of Consentia {Cosenza) lies the 
great forest-covered mass of the Sila, in .some de- 
gree detached from the main chain, and situated 
between it and the coast near Cvotcraa. A little 
further south occurs a rcmarkable break in the 
hitherto continuous chain of the Apennines, which 
appeal's to end abruptly near the modem rillage of 
Tirioh, so that the two gulfs of Sta Enfmia and 
Squillace (the Sinus Terimieus and Scylletinus) are 
separated only by a low neck of land, less than 
20 miles in breadth, and of such small elevation 
that not only did the elder Dionj'sius conceive the 
idea of carrying a w.all acro.ss this isthmus (Strab. vi, 
p. 261), but in modem times Charles HL, king of 
, Naples, proposed to cut a canal through it. The 
I mountains which rise again to the S. of this re- 
markable intermptioii, form a lofty and nigged mass 
(now called Asjyromonte), which assumes a SW. 
direction and continues to the extreme southern 
point of Italy, where the promontory of Leucopetra 
is expressly designated, both by Sstraho and Ptolemy, 
as the extremity of the Apennines. (Strab, v, p. 
211; Ptol. iii. 1. § 44.) The loftiest summit in 
the southern division of the Apennines is the Monte 
Follino, near the south frontier of Lucania, which 
rises to above 7000 feet; the highest point of the 
Sila attains to nearly 6000 feet, and the summit of 
Aspromonte to above 4500 feet. (For further de- 
tails concerning tlie geography of the Apennines, 
especially in Central Italy, the reader may consult 
Abeken, Mittel-Jtalien, pp. 10. — 17, 80 — 85 ; Kra- 
mer, Z)flrJ^«c?»er5ee, pp. 5— 11.) 

Almost the whole mass of the Apennines consists of 
limestone: primary rocks appear only in the southern- 
most portion of the chain, particularly in the range 
j of the Aspromonte, which, in its geological shmeture 
I and physical characters, presents much more analogy 
' with the range in the NE. of Sicily, than with the rest 
of the Apenmnes. The loftier ranges of the latter 
are for the most part bare rocks; none of them at. 
tain such a height as to he covered with perpetual 
snow, though it is said to lie all the year round in 
tho rifts and hollows of hfonte Mujella and the 
Gran Sasso. But all the highest summits, includ- 
ing the Monte Velino and Monte Terminillo, both 
of which are visible from Borne, are covered ivitli 
snow early in November, and it does not disappear 
before tho end of May. There is, therefore,- no ex- 
aggeration in Vh-gil’s expression, 

“ nivali 

Vertice se attollens pater Apenninus ad auras." 

Aen. xii, 703; see also Sil. Ital. iv. 743. 
The flanks and lower ridges of the loftier moun- 
tains are still, in many places, covered with dense 
■woods ; but it is probable that in ancient times the 
forests were fiir more extensive (see Plin. xxxi. 3. 
26): many parts of the. Apennines which are now 
wholly bare of trees being' known to have been co- 
vered with forests in the middle ages. Pine trees 
appear only on the loftier summits ; at a low-er level 
are fo-ond woods of oak and beech, while chesnuts 
and holm-oaks (Uioes) clothe the lower slopes and 
-vaflies. The mountain regions of Samnium and tlie 
djstriots to the N. of it afford excellent pasteago, 
in summer botiti for sheep and cattle, on which ac-’ 
cpntit,t^ey were frequented not only by thei-- ovi 
hat by those of Apulia, who annually 
drove thw flocks from their own parched and dusty 
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plains to the upland vallies of the neighbouring 
Apetmines. (Van-, de IL M, ii. 1. § 16.) The 
.same districts furnished, like most mountain pas- 
turages, excellent ehee.ses. (Plin. xi. 42. s, 97.) 
We find very few notice.s of any peculiar natural 
productions of the Aixamines. Vann tells us that 
wild goats (by which he probably means the Bou- i 
quetin, or Ibex, an animal no longer found in Italy) | 
were still numerous about the Monto.s Fiscollus. and i 
Tetrica (cfo ii. A. ii. 1. § 5.), two of the loftiest 
Bummits of the range. 

Very few distinctive appellations of particular 
mountains or summits among the Apennines have 
hoeii transmitted to us, though it is probable that 
in ancient, as well a.s modern, times, almost every 
conspicuous mountain hud its peculiar local name. 
The Ifoxs Fl-SCRtmus of Varro and Pliny, which, 
according to the latter, contained the souree.s of the i 
Mur, is identified by that circumstance with tlio i 
Monti della Sibilla, on flic frontiens of rieenuni. 
The iloxs Tetuica (^Tetrkae korrmtes 'nijKS, 
Virg. Aen. vii. 713) must have been in the same 
neighbourhood, perhaps a pirt of the .same group, , 
but cannot be distinctly identified, any more than 
the Moxs Severus of Virgil, which he also assigns 
to the Saliines. The hloxs Cunarus, known only 
from Seivnus (iid Aen. x. 185), who calls it “ a 
mountain in Picenum,” has been supposed by Cluver 
: to be the one now called II Gran Sasso d' Italia ; 
hut this is a mere conjecture. The “ Gukgures, 
alti montes” of Vann (de i?. i?. ii. 1, § 16) ap- 
pear to have been in the neighbourhood of Reate. 
All these apparently belong to the lofty central 
chain of tlie Ai>ennines : a W other mountains of 
inferior magnitude are noticed from their proximity 
to Eome, or other accidental causes. Such are the 
detached and conspicuous height of Mount Soracte 
(SortACTE), the Moxs Lucretilis (now Monte 
Gennaro), one of the highest points of the range of 
Apennines immediately fronting Eome and the 
plains of Latium ; the Moss Tifata, adjoining tlie 
plains of Campania, and Moxs Cai.ucula, on the 
frontiers of that country and Samniuin, both of tliem 
celebrated in the campiigns of Hannibal ; .and the 
Mons Taburnus, in the territory of the Cuudino 
Samnites, near Boneventum, still called Moiite Ta- 
burno. In the more southern regions of the Apen- 
nines we find mention by name of tlie Al- 
BiiRXES, on the hunks of the Silarus, and the Sila 
in Bruttium, which still retains its ancient appel- 
lation. The Moiis V ultiir and Garganus, tus already 
mentioned, do not properly belong to the Apennines, 
any more tlian Vesuvius, or the Alban hills. 

From the account above given of the Apennines 
it is evident rhat the passe.s over the chain do not 
as.sume the degree of iinporUnco whicli they do in 
the Alps. In the nortliern part of the range from 
Liguria to the Adriatic, the roads which ero.s.scd 
them were carried, sis they still are, i-atlier over the 
bare ridges, tlian along the vallies and courses of the 
streams. The only dangers of these pa.sses mise 
from the violent storms which ragethere in tlie winter, 
and wliich even, on one occa.sion, di-ove back Hainii- 
hal when he attempted to cro.ss them. Livy’s 
striking description of this tempest is, according to 
the testimony of modem witnesses, little, if at ali, 
exaggerated. (Liv. xxL 58; Niebuhr, Vortratje 
vher AUe Lander, p. 336.) The passes through 
the more lofty central Aimniites are more stnmgly 
marked by nature, and some of them mast have 
been frequented from a veiy early period as the 
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natural lines of communication from one district to 
another. Such arc especially the pass from Rejttc, 
by luterocrea, to the valley of the Atemus, and 
thence to Tcate and the coast of the Adriatic ; and, 
again, the line of the Via Valeria. Ihan tlie npjier 
valley of the Anio to the Lake Pin iniis, ami tliciice 
across the jiussage of the Form Gantm (tlie Mi ms 
Imcus of the Itmcvariea) to f'oriininm. Tlie de- 
tails of these and the otlicr passes of the Ajicnniims 
will be licst given under the heads of tlie ri-pcctivu 
regions or provinces to which tiiey belong. 

The range of tlie Apennines is, as remaiked by 
ancient authors, tlie .source of ahno.^t all ihc rivers 
of Italy, with the exception only of the Pmlus mni 
its northern tributaries, and the streams whiih de- 
scend from the Alps into the, u]ii>t'r jwrt if the 
Adriatic. Tlie numerous rivens wliich water tiie 
northeni declivity of tlio Apeiiiiine chain, from tin; 
foot of the Maritime Aljis to the neia'hbourii' m] uf 
Arimiuum, ail unite their waters with tho'-e of the 
Padvis ; hut from the time it takes the gn-at turn 
to the .southward, it .sends off its .streams mi Imtii 
sides direct to the two se.a.s. formiii;.' fiirmiglimit the 
rest of its course the water.-hed of Italy. Pew of 
these rivers have any great length of cunrse. and 
not being fed, like the Alpine .streams, from ]jei- 
petiuil snows, they mo.stly iiartakc inueli of the nu- 
tui'c of torrent.s, being swollen and violent in whiter 
and spring, and nearly dry or veduewl to but seiuuy 
.streams, in the suramcr. There are, however, some 
exceptions; the Arnus and tlie Tiber retain, at all 
seasons, a considerable body of water, while the 
Liris and Vulturnus both derive their origin from 
subterranean s<mree.s, such as are common in ail 
limestone countries, and gnsh forth at oiice in copiniis 
streams of clear and limiad water. [E. H. B.’j 
APERA'NTI.V (’ATrepavTta: Eih. ’Aa-fpai'rriy), 
the name of a district in the NE. of Aetolki. pro- 
bably forming part of the territory of the Agraei. 
Stephanus, on tlie autliority of Polybius. iiieii*i..ii> a 
town of the same name (‘Airfpdvrfia). whidi itii- 
pears to luive been .‘•ituated tii-ar the i iiiiliience of 
th(3 Petitarus with tlie Aihel.m*-, at the nioileni lii- 
lage of wliiih maybe a <• irnijjitiim of the 

ancient name, and where i.eale (iiseoveri'd s..ii;i! 
nellenic ruin,';. Philip V., king of Mic tiimiia, ob- 
tallied iMs.ses.'ioii of Aper.mtia ; but it nits iaki'ii 
from him, togctiier uiiii AnijIiilM-hia. !iy tiie Acto- 
bans in n.c. 189. ApTuntia is mentioiu'.i 
in u, C. 169, in tlie ex|H‘iiilUin of piTseits agaiimi 
Stratus. (Pol, xxii, 8 ; Liv. xx.xi.iij, 3, xiiii. gg; 
Leake, Norlhrn Greece, vol. iii. 141.) 

APiiltLAE ("AirepAoi ; Fih. ’Airf.p\dri}v), a 
place in Lyeia, lised by tJie Stadiasmii'. {(Ostsdii 
! west of Soineiia, and 64 stadia we.st of Aodibiee. 

1 Leake (Aaw Minor, p. 188) suppaeg .Somena to l-ti 
; the Simena of I’litiy (v. 27). Ajerlao, wiiteh i.s 
written in the text of Pioieiiiy ApTrae,"’ and ju 
Pliny “ Apyrac,” is proved to Ik* a getmim* name by 
ail inscription found by Cockerel!," at tlie head of 
H.assar bay, with the Ethnic name 'AyrcpXtncet' 
on it. But there are aho coins of G-rdian with the 
Ethnic luirie 'Arreppairur. The c(irifmsi.,H brtwcesi 
the I and the r in the name of an iuMgiiiticant j.Iace 
is nothing remarkahk*. [G. L.'j 

APlilib'PIA (’Avrfpoin'a). a smali inland, wfne-h 
Paiisanks de.scril>e.s as lyintr off the priimontorv 
Buporlhmus in Honnioni.s* and near the Island of 
Hydrea. Le.tfce identifies Buporthimis with €. Mn- 
ziiia and Apieropia with Lhoho (Fau,s. ii. 34. § 9; 
Pliii, iv. 12, s, 19; heskv, PeUnmnttedaca, p, 28'i.) 
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APERRAE. [Aperlae.] 

A'PESAS ('ATreVay; Fuka), a mountain in Pe- 
loponnesus. above Nemea in the tenitoiy of Gleonae, . 
whore Perseus is sjiid to have been the first person, 
wiio siicrificod to Zeus Apesantius. (Leake, Morm, 
vol. iii. p, 325; Ross, PeloponTies, p. 40.) 

A.'PIIAO A ("Alpaca : Afka\ a town of Syria, 
midway between Heliopolis and Byblus. (Zosim. i. 
58.) In the neighbourhood was a marvellous lake. 
(Comp. Seuec. QuaeM. Nat. iii. 25.) Here was a 
temple of Aphrodite, celebrated for its impure and 
ahnininalde rires, and destroyed by Constantine. 
(Euseb. lie Vita, iii. 55 ; Sosom. ii. 5.) Aphek in 
tlie .land assigned to the tribe of Asher (Joshua, xix. 
30), but.w’hich they did not occupy (Judges, i. 31), 
has been identified with it. : (Winer, .ReaZ 'iPbriS. 
ayi: Aphek.') liurekhardt (^Travels, p. 25) speaks 
of a lake Liemoun.^ 3 hours’ distance from Afka, 
but could hoar of no remains there. (Comp, paper 
bv Rev. \Y. Thomson, in Atn. Bibliotheca Sacra., 
vol. v.p. 5.) [E. B. J.] 

APHEK. [Apiiaga.] 

A'PHETAE (’Atpered or ’A^erait Eth. ’Aipe- 
raTos), a port of Magnesia in Tlics.saly, said to have 
derived it,s name from the departure of the Ai'gonauts 
from it. The Persian fleet occupied the bay of 
Aphetae, jjrevious to the battle of Artemisium, from 
which Aplietae was distant 80 stadia, according to 
Herodotus. Leako identifies Aphetae with the 
modem harbour of Trikeri, or with that between 
the island of Paled Trikeri and the main. (Herod, 
vii. 193, 196, viii. 4; Strab. p.436; Apoll. Rhod. i. 
591 ; Steph. iB. s. Leake, Northern Greece, vol. 
iv. p. 397, Demi of Attica, p. 243, seq.) 

APHIDNA, orAPHIDNAE(’'A<p<5i/o, ’A<pl5mt: 
Eth. ’A(ptSj/oTos), one of the twelve ancient towns of 
Attica (Strab. ix.p.397), is celebrated in the myth- 
ical period as the place where Theseus deposited 
Helen, entrusting her to the cai-e of his fi-iend 
Aphidnus. 'When the Dioscuri invaded Attica in 
search of their sister, the inhabitants of Deceleia in- 
fonned the Lacedaemonians where Helen was con- 
cealed, and showed them the way to Aphidna. The 
Dioscuri thereupon took the town, and carried off 
their .sister. (Herod, k. 73 ; Diod, iv. 63 ; Pint. Thes. 
.32; Paus. i. 17. § 5, 41. § 3.) We learn, from a 
decree quoted by Demosthenes (de Caron, p. 238), 
that Aphidna vras, in his time, a fortified towm, and 
at a greater distance than 120 stadia from Athens. 
As an Attic demus, it belonged in succession to the 
tribes Aeantis (Pint. Qnaest. Symp. i. 10; Har- 
pcviit. s.v. Qvpytor'i^ai), Leontis (Steph. B.; Hnr- 
2 iocrat. 1. c,), Ptolomais (llesyeh.), and Hadrianis 
(Bocklr, Corp. {7wcr. 275). 

Lpak(‘, following Finlay, places Aphidna between 
Deceleia and Illmmnus, in the upper valley of the 
river Marathon, and supposes it to have stood on a 
strong and conspicuous height named Katroni, upon 
whicli are corusiclerable remains indicating the site of 
a fortified dermis. Its distance from Athens is about 
16 miles, iialf as much from Marathon, and some- 
thing less from Deceleia. (Leake, Demi of Attica, 
p. 19, seq.) 

APHLE, or APLE, a town of Susiana, 60 M. P. 
below Susa, on a lalce which Pliny (vi. 27. s. 31) 
calls the locus Ckaklaicus, apparently a lake 
formed by the Pasitigris. He speafe elsewhere 
(vi. 23. s. 26) of a lake formed by the Eulaeus 
and TigrE, near Chanix, that is at the head of the 
Persian Gulf; but this cannot be the lams Chal- 
daicus of the other iraasagc, unless thei'e is soma , 
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great confusion, no unusual thing with Pliny. 
The site of Aphle is supposed to have been at 
Ahwaz (Rn.). It is suirposed to be the Agin is of 
Nearchus (p. 73, Hudson), and the Agorra of 
Ptolemy. [P. S.] 

APHNITIS. [Dascylitis.] 

APIIRODI'SIAS QA<ppobwds >. Eth, ’A<ppo. 
SnrtsiJy, Aphrodkiensis). 1. (G'/icra) an ancient 
town of Caiia, situated at C?7iem or south 

of Antiochek on the Maeander, as is proved by in- 
scriptions which ha>ve been copied by several tra- 
vellers. Drawings of the remains of Aphrodisias 
have been made by the order of the Dilettanti So- 
ciety. There are the remains of an Ionic temjrlo of 
Aphrodite, the godde-ss from whom the iilace took 
the name of Aphrodisia.s ; fifteen of tlic wdiite marble 
columns are still standing. A Greek inscription on 
a tablet records the donation of one of the columns 
to Aijhrodite .and the demus. Fellows QLycia, p. 
32) has described the remains of Aphrodisias, and 
given a view of the temple. The route of Fellows 
was from Antiocheia on the Maeander up the valley 
of the Mosynus, which ajipears to be the ancient 
name of the stream that joins the Maeander at An- 
tiocheia; and Aphrodisiiis lies to the east of the head 
of the valley in which the Mosynus rises, and at a 
considerable elevation. 

Stephanus (s. v. M-syakivoKis), says that it was 
first a city of the Leleges, and, on account of its 
magnitude, was called Megalopolis; and it was also 
called Ninoe, from Ninus (see also s.u.Ntfrfrj), — a 
confused bit of history, and useful for nothing except 
to show that it w'as probably a city of old foundation. 
Strabo (p. 576) assigns it to the division of Phrygia; 
but in Pliny (v. 29) it is a Caiian city, and a ftee 
city (Aphrodisienses libevi) in the Roman sense of 
that period. In the time of Tiberius, when tliera 
was an inquiry about the right of asyla, which was 
claimed and exercised by many Greek dties, the 
Aphrodisienses relied on a decree of the dictator 
Caesar for their services to his party, and on a recent 
I decree of Augustus. (Tac. Ann. iii. 62.) Sherard, 

I in 1705 or 1716, copied an inscription at Aphro- 
disias, which he communicated to Chishull, who pub- 
lished it in his Antiquitates Asiaticae. This Greek 
inscription is a Consultum. of the Roman senate, 
w’hich confirms the jirmleges granted by the Dic- 
tator and the Triumviri to the Aphrodisienses. The 
Consulliun is also printed in Oberlin’s Tacitus, and 
elsewhere. Tins Consultum gives freedom to the 
demus of the Plaraseis and the Aplirodisieis. It 
also declares the temenos of the goddess Ajjhroditc 
in the city of the Plaraseis and the Aphrodisieis to 
have the same rights as thetompile of the Ephesia at 
Ephesus; and the temenos was declared to bo an 
asylum, Plarasa then, also a city of Caria, and 
Aphrodisias were in some kind of alliance and inti- 
mate relation. There are coins of Plarasa; and 
“cohm with a legend of both names are also not 
very uncommon.” (Lealco.) 
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2. A city of Cilicia. Stephaims (s. v. ’A(ppo~ 
Siffids) quotes Alexander Polyhistor, _wlio quotes 
Zopyms as an authority for this place, being so called 
froiti Aphrodite, a fact which we might assume. 
The Stadiasmus states that Aphrodisia.s is nearest to 
Cyprus, and 500 stadia north of Aulion, the NE. 
extremity of Cyprus. It is mentioned by Diodorus 
(xix. 61); and by Livy (xxxiii. 20) with Cora- 
cosium, Soli, and other places on this coast. It 
seems from Pliny (v. 27, who calls it “ Oppidum 
Veneris’’) and other authorities (it is not mentioned 
by Strabo) to have been siteted between Celenderes 
and Sarpedon. It wus on or near a promontory also 
called Aplirndisias. The site is not certain, Leake 
supposes that the cape near the PapaduJa rocks wsis 
tlie promontory Aphrudisias, and that some vestige.s 
of the town may be found near the harbour behind 
the caiio. (See also Beaufort’s Aominaraia, p. 211.) 

3. A promontory on the SW. coast of Caria (Mela, 

i, 16; I’Jin. V. 28), between the gulfs of Schoenus 
and Thyrnnias. The modem name is not mentioned 
by Hamilton, who passed round it (Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 72). It has sometimes been confounded 
with the Cynos Sema of Strabo, which is Cape 
Volpo. [G. L.] 

. APHEODI'SIAS (’AippoSifftcJs), an island ad- 
jacent to the N. coast of Africa, marking the 
extent westward of the pjeople called Giligammae 
(Herod, iv. 169). Ptolemy mentions it as one of 
the Islands off the coast of Oyrenaiea, calling it 
also Laea (Amci i) ’A<ipo8tT7)s I'^oroj, iv. 4. § 14; 
Steph. B. 3. V.) Scylax (p. 45, Hudson, p, 109, 
Gronov.) places it between the Chersonesus Magna 
(tlie E. headland of Oyrenaiea) and Naustathmus 
(near its N. point), and mentions it as a station 
for ships. The anonymous Periplus gives its po- 
sition more definitely, between Zephyrium and 
Chersis; and calls it a port, with a temple of 
Aphrodite. It may, perhaps, correspond with the 
i.sland of AZ Eiera. (Maimert, vol. x. pt. 2. p. 
SO.) [P.S.] 

APHRODPSIAS, in Spain. 1. [Gaues.] 2. 
[PoKTOs Veneuis.] 

APHRODPSIAS (’A^poSio-fas), a town in the 
S. of Laconia, on the Boeatic gulf, said to have 
been founded by Aeneas, (Pans. iii. 12. § 11, viii. 
12 . § 8 .) 

APHRODrSIlIM, 1. ('A^poSla-tov, Strah. p. 682 ; 
Ftol. V. 14; ’AcppoSi(rids, Steph, B. s. v.: Eth. 
’Appo'dicnevs'), a city of Cyprus, situated at the 
narrow'est part of the island, only 70 .stsidia from 
Sakmis. (D’Anville, in Mum. de LUt. vol. xsxii. 
p. 541.) [E. B. J.] 

2. A small place in Arcadia, not far from Mega- 
lopolis, on the road to Megalopolis and Togea. (Pans, 
viii. 44. § 2.) 

3. [Ardea.] 

APHEODI'SIUS MOHS (rh 'AtppoUcriov 5pos), 
a mountain in Spain, mentioned byAppian as a 
stronghold of Viriatbus; but in a manner insuffi- 
cient to define its position (/her. 64, 66), [P. S,] 

APHRODI'TES FOETUS. [Myos Hormus,] 

APHRODITOTOLIS, APHRODITO, VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM (’A^poStTTjf irdAiy, 'AippoSertS- 
TToAiy, ’A^poSlrui Eth. 'AtppohiroieoKirTif), the 
name of several cities in Egypt. I. In Lower 
Egypt, I. [ATARBECuns.] 2. A town of the 
Nomos Leontopolites. (Stmb. xvii p. 802.) — - II. 
In the Ileptanomis, or Middle Egypt. 3, Ayso- 
BiTO (/tin. Ant. p. 168: A<ppoUriii, Hiteic, p. 730, 
At/yeh, mounds, but no Ru.), a coo'^rable city 
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on the E, side of tho Nile; caialal of the Nomos 
Aphroditopoltes. (Strab. .xvii. p. 809; Ptol.) It 
was an episcopal see, down to the Arab conquest. 
Its coins are extant, of the reigns fif Trajan and 
Hadrian, with the epigrapli AthPOAEITOnOAL 
(Basche, s. v.) — .3. Ippcr Egypt, or the Thclmis, 

4. (Tachia') on the \V. side of the Nib', but at 
some distance from the river, beb'W Ptoleinais and 
Panopolis; capital of tlie Nimius AjihrMtlitopolites 
(Plin. V. 9, 10. .s. 11, Vew-ris iirriim, to dLtiu- 
guish it from No. 5; Strab. xvii. ji.Sl.'l; Auatlwreh. 
de Rub. Mar. p. 22; Prokesch, Ermu rmigai, 
vol. i. p. 152.) 5. (Dtir, Eu.), on tlie \V. side of 
the Nile, inneh higher up tiiiin the Ibnuer, and, 
like it, a little distance frinri the i-iver; in tlie 
Nomos Herinontliites, between Thebes and Apd- 
lonopolis Magna; and a little NW. of Latopolir,. 
(Plhi.v. lO.s.lL) [P.S.j 

APHTHTTES NOMOS (<5 ’AepOlrgs vuposj. a 
nomos of Low'er Egyjjt, in the Delta, menficoKri by 
Herodotus, between those of Buba-tis and Taiil'--; 
but neither he nor any other writer mentions siieh 
a city as Aphthis. The name seems to piint to 
a chief seat of the worship of Fhthah, tiic Egyptian 
Hephaestus, (Herod, ii. 166.) [P. >S,] 

A'PH YTIS (* A^UTts, also 'Aipirp, uros : Eth. 

’Apvrcuos, more early 'Aipunevs, ’A^oreiiy, ’A^vrri- 
<rio<t: A'thyto, Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p, 
156), a town on the eastern side of the pcnitiSHla 
Pallene, in Macedonia, a little below Potidfiea. 
(Herod, vii. 123: Thue. i. 64; Strab, vii. p. 330.) 
Xenophon (I/ell. v, 3. § 19) says that it possessed 
a temple of Dionysius, to which the Sptirtan king 
Agesipolis desired to be removed before his death; 
hut it was more celebrated for its tcmjile of Amnion, 
whose head appears on its coins. (Pint. Lys. 20; 
P,aus. iii. 18. §3; Steph. B. jf.t).) 

A'PIA. [Peloponnesus.] 

APl'DANGS. [EN1PEU.S.] 

APILA (Platarndna), a river in PierLi in Mace- 
donia, rising in Mt. Ohmipus, and flowing into the .sea 
near Heracieia. (Plin. i v. 1 0. .«. 1 7 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. pp. 405, 406.) 

APFOLAE (’AirloAai: Eik. ^AmaKavos), an an- 
cient city of Latiiim, which trnik the lead among the 
Latin cities in the war against Tanjuinius Priscus, 
and was in consequence besieged and taken by that 
monarch. We are told that it wmi rar.ed to the 
gmund, and its inhabitant.s sold into elavery ; and 
it is certain tliatwefind no .subsequent mi'ntion of 
it in history’. Ye,t it appeans to have kni jre- 
viously a place of some iin|»rtan(.'o, a- Livy teJk ns 
the spils derived from tiience enaldc.r Tanpiin 
to celebrate the Ludi Magni for Ibc time ; 
while, according to Valerius of Antiiun, they fur- 
nished the funds with which he coirmieticii} the i-oh- 
struction of the Capitol. (Liv. i. 3.5; I>j»n. Hal. 
iii. 49; Valerius, ap, Plin. iii, 5, 1. 9.) 

The site of a city destroyed at so early a jieriod, 
and not mentioned by any geographer, t'a’n i.e.-sn'cly 
bo determined with any certainty; but Cell anil 
Nibbyaro dispensed to place it jitasiwt Jilanitll 
miles from Rome, and amiie to the S. of tlie Appmn 
Way, where there are some remaias whieii indicate 
the site of m ancient city, as well .a.s otltera of later 
Roman date. The psition was (as usual) a j»ar- 
tially isolatiKl hill, rising iinniediatelv alwve a .snail 
stream, now called the Fossa Mte. FmtoecMe:, 
which WAS crossed by an am-ient bridge (destowed in 
1832), known fm the Ponte delk, Eireghe. Its 
ptBition would tliu,s be intermediate betwwn Bo* 
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villao oil the E., and Politoriiim and Tellenae on 
the \V. (^ihh j, Dintorni, vol. i. p. 211 ; Topo~ 
ip'aphy of Rome, p. 87 ; Abeken, Mittel-ItaUen, 
p. 09.) _ [E. H. B.] 

APIS (’'Airtr), a seaport toivn (Polyb. Uxc. Leg, 
115) on the N. coast of Africa, about 11 or 12 miles 
W. of Paraetonram, sometimes reckoned to Egypt,] 
and sometimes to Marmarica. Scylax (p. 44) places 
it at the W. boundary of Egypt, on the frontier of 
the Marmaridae, Ptolemy (iv. 5. § 5) mentions it 
as in the Libyan Isfomos ; and so does Pliny, 'who 
calls it nolilis religione Aegypti locus (v. 6, where 
the common text makes its distance W. of Paracto- 
nium 72 Eoman miles, but one of the best MSS. gives 
12, which agrees with the distance of 100 stadia in 
Strabo, xvii. p. 799). It seems very doubtful 
whether the Apis of Herodotus (ii. 18) can be the 
saraeplace. [E-S.] 

APOBATHMI QAiroBadpot), a small place in 
Ai-golis, near the frontiers of Cynuria, was said to 
iiave been so called from Panaus landing at tliis . 
spot, (Pans. ii. 38. § 4.) The surrounding country 
was also called Pyramia (Uvpafji.ia), from the 
monuments in the form of pyramids foimd hem. | 
fPlut. Pyrrh. 32 ; Eoss, Eeisen im Peloponnes, 
p. 152.) 

APO'COPA CAwd/coira, Steph. B. s, v.; Peripl 
M, Eryth. p. 9 ; Ptol. i. 17. § 7), Magna and Parva, 
respectively iJandeZ cfA^foaand Gape Bedouin, Vfetst 
two small towns in a bay of similar name (Ptol. i. 17. | 
§ 9), on the coast of Africa Barbaria, between the i 
headlands of Eaptnm and Prasum. Their inliabitaiits ' 
were Aetliiopians (Al&loves ’Pdi^ioi, Ptol, iv. 8. 
§3). [W.B.D.] 

APODOTL [Aetolia, p. 65, a.] 

APOXLIMS PEOMONTOEIUM (’ATrdWwvos 
dicpov), in N. Africa. 1. Also called ’AttoWcUvioj/ 
(Strab, xvii, p. 832), a promontory on the N. coast 
of Africa Propria, near Utica, and forming the W. 
headland, a.s the Mercurii Pr. .formed the E., of the 
great gulf of Utica or Carthage. (Strab. I, c.) This 
description, and all the other references to it, identify 
it with G. Farina or Eos Sidi Ali-ai-MekM, and 
not the more westerly <7. Zibeeb or Eos Sidi Bou- 
Shusha. (It is to be observed, however, that Shaw 
applies the name Zibeeb to the former). Livy 
(xxx. 24) mentions it as in sight of Carthage, which ■ 
will apply to the funner cape, but not to the latter. 
Mela (i. 7) mentions it as one of the three great 
headlands on this coast, between the otlier two, Can- 
didurn ami Mercurii. It is a iiigh pointed rock, re- 
markable for its whitene.ss. (Shaw, p. 145; Barth, 
Wanderungen, tfc., vol, i. p. 71). 

It is almost cert ain that this cape was identical 
with the i’uuniKUM Pr., at which Scipio landed on 
liis expedition to close the Second Punic War; and 
wliicli liail been fixed, in the first treaty betw'cen the 
Eomans and Gartiiaginians, as the boundary of the 
voyages of the former towards the W, (Polyb. ill. 
22; Liv. xxix. 27 ; Mannert, vol. x. pt. 2, pp. 293, 
foil.) 

2. A promontory of Mauretania Caesariensis, adja- 
cent to the city of Julia Caesarea. (Piin, v, 2. s. 1 ; 
Ptol.) , [P.S.] 

APOLLIHO'POLIS ('ATrdAAwws vdMs: Eth. 
’AwoAAwwttoAItijs), the name of several cities in 
Egypt. — 

1. Apollisorolis Magsa (wdAij peydiSp 
’A-!r6\Amos, Strab. xvii. p. 817 ; Agartharch.p.22; 
ITin. V. 9. s. 11; Plut. Is, et Osir. 50; Aellaa. ■ 
Hist. An. X. 2; Ptol. iv. 5. § 70; ’AiroAAwv/a, 
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I Steph. Byzant, s, v.\ ’ArrcAAcowas, Hierocl. p. 732 ; 
It. Ant. p. 160, 174; Not. Imp. Orient, c. 143.* 

I Apollonos Superioris [nrhs]), the modern Edfoo, 

\ was a city of the Thebaid, on the western hank of 
the Nile, in Lat. 25° N,, and about thirteen miles 
below the lesser Cataract, Ptolemy {1. c.) assigns 
Apollinopolis to the Ilermonthite nome, bat it was 
more commonly regarded as tho capital toum of 
the nome Apolloplites. Under the Eoman em- 
perors it was tho seat of a Bishop’s see, and tiie 
licad-quartem of the Legio II. Trajana. Its in- 
habitants were enemies of the crocodile and its 
worshippers. 

Both tire ancient city and the modern hamlet, 
however, derived their principal reputation from 
tw'o temples, , which are considered second only 
to the Temple of Dendorah as specimens of the 
sacred structures of Egypt. The modem Edfoo is 
contained wdthin the courts, or built upon the plat- 
form of the principal of the two temples at Apolli- 
nopolis. The larger temple is in good preservation, 
but is ijartially buried by the sand, by heaps of 
rabbish, and by the modem town. The smaller 
temple, sometimes, but improperly, called a Tj'pho- 
nium, is apparently an appendage of the latter, and 
its sculptures represent the birth and education 
of the youtliful deity, Homs, whose parents Noum, 
or Kneph and Athor, were worshipped in the larger 
edifice. The principal temple is dedicated to Noum, 
whose symbol is the disc of the sun, supported by 
two asps and the extended wings of a vulture. Its 
sculptures represent (Eosellini, Momm. del Culto, 
p. 240, tav. xxxviii.) the progress of the Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat, Lord of Heaven, moving in his bark 
(Bari) through the circle of the Hours. The local 
name of the district round Apollinopolis was Hat, 
and Noum was styled Hor-hat-kah, or Horus, the 
tutelary genius of the land of Hat, This deity 
forms also at Apollinopolis a triad with the goddess 
Athor and Hor-Senet. The members of the triad 
are youthful gods, pinting their finger towards 
their months, and before the discovery of tho 
hieroglyphic chai-acter were regarded as figures of 
Harpoorates. 

The entrance into the larger temple of Apolli- 
nopolis is a gateway (mAdy) 50 feet high, flanked 
by two converging wings (wTepd) in the fonn of 
ti’uncated pyramids, rising to 107 feet. The wings 
contain ten stories, are pierced by round loop-holes 
for the admission of light, and probably served as 
chambers or dormitories for the priests and servitors 
of the temple. From the jambs of the door project 
two blocks of stone, which were intended, as Denon 
' supposes, to supprt the heads of two colossal 
figures. This propylaeon leads into a large square, 
surrounded by a colonnade roofed with squared 
granite, and on the opposite side is a pronaos or 
portico, 53 feet in height, and having a triple row 
of columns, six in each row, with variously and 
gracefully foliaged capitals. The temple is 145 
feet wide, and 424 feet long from the entrance to 
the opposite end. Every part of the walls is covered 
with hieroglyphics, and the main court ascends 
gradually to the pronaos by brojid steps. The 
whole area of the hnilding was surrounded by a 
wall 20 feet high, of great tlrlckness. Like so many 
of the -Egyptiaji temples, that of Apollinopolis was 
I oapble cf being employed as a fortress, ll stord 
I about a third, of a mile from the river. The sculp-, 
, tew,, although carefully and indeed beautifully 
^ exwuted, are of the Etolemjiio ms, tlic iMvlust per- 
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tioiL of the temple having been ei^ected by Ptolemy 

Pliilometor ®. 0.181. : ' . , 

The temple of ApolUnopolis, as a sample of , 
Egyptian aacred ai'chitecture, is minutely described 
in “the P’emy Cyclo/iedia, a,A. Edfu^^ and in the l.st i 
volume of British Mmeum, Egyptum Antiqultiai, i 
where also will be found a ground pliin of it. See j 
also Belzoni, and WiUdnson's Egypt and Theles, 
pp. 4.38. 

2. Apollinopous ParvA (’AirdAXeawy ^ /*!Kpa, 
Steph. B. s. t>. ; ’ Atto'AAwj' pmpoSj Hierocl. p. 731; 
Apolkmns minoris [iirbs], It. Anton, p- 158), was 
a town in Upper Egypt, in Lat. 27® N,, upon the 
wfistoni bunk of the” Nile. It stood betu-een Hy[i- 
sela and Lycopolis, and belonged to the Hypseliote 
nomo. 

3. ApoLLiNOPonre Paiia’'A (’AwdAAwvos v6\ts 

Ptol. iv. 5. § 70; 'AvdWaivos %6\is, .Strab. 
xvii. p. 815; ApoHonos Vicms, It. Ant-on. p. 165), 
was a town of tlio Thebiid, in tlie Coptite Nome, 
in Lat. 26® N., situated between Thete and 
Ooptos. It stood on the eastern banlv of the Nile, 
and carried on an active trade with Berenice .and 
M 3 'o.s Honnos, on the Red Sea. ApolUnopolis 
Parva was 22 nules distant from Thebes, and is 
tlie modern Ktiss. It corresponds, probably, to the 
Msiximianopolis of the later emperors. 

4. APOLUNOPOLIS (Steph. B. s.v.; Plin,vi.36), 
was a town of the Megabari, in eastern Aetliiopia. 

5. Afollonos Htokeium (Plin. vi. 26 ; It. 

Anton.), stood upon the high road from Coptos, in 
the Tliebaid, to Berenice on the Red Sea, and wiis 
a watering station for the caravans in their transit 
between those cities. [W. B. D.] 

APOLLO'NIA ('ATToAActfria : Eth. ’AiroAhund- 
ri}S, Apolloniates, Apollinas, -atis, Apilloniensis), in 
Europe. 1. A city of Sicily, whicli, according toSteph. 
Byz.,was situated in the neighbourhood of Aluntium 
Calacte. Cicero also mentions it (Or, in Verr. iii.43) 
and in conjunction with Haliintium, Capitium, .and 
Enguiurn, in a maimerthat seems to imply that itwas 
situated in the same part of Sicily with these cities; 
and we leani from Diodorus (xvi. 72) that it was at 
onetime subject to Leptiiies, the tyrant of Enguiurn, 
from whose hands it was wrested by Tiniuleon, and 
restored to an independent condition. A little later 
wo find it again mentioned among the cities reduced 
by Agathncles, after his return from Africa, n.n. 
,307 (Died. XX. 56). But it evidently regained its 
liberty after llie fall of the tyrant, anil in the days 
of Cicero w'as still a municipal towm of some iiu.- 
portancc. _ (Or. in Tem’. iii. 4.3, v. 33.) From 
this time it disappears from histoiy, and the name 
is not found either in Pliny or Ptolemy. 

Its .site has been nmdi disputed; but the pas- 
sages above cited imiit distinctly ta a position in the 
north-eastern part, of .Sicily; and it is probable that 
the modern Pollim, a small town on a bill, al)ont ,3 
miles from the sea-coast, and 8 or 9 E. from Cefalh, 
occupies its site. The rc.semblaiice of name is cer- 
tainly entitled to much weiglit; jtnd if Etiguium lie 
correctly pbiced at Gangi, the connexion between 
that city and Apollonia is easily explained. It must 
be admitted that the words of Stei?lnura.s rdiuiru, in 
this case, to be constniecl with considerable latitude, 
but little dejiendence can be placed upon the accu- 
riicy of that writer. 

The coins which have been pul'iished os of this 
city belong either to Apllonis, in Illyria., or to 
Tauromenium (Eckhel, voL i, p. 198.) .[E. H, B. j 

2. The name of two cities in Gretd, one nag r 
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i Cnossns(Steph.B. s. r.).lhe inhabjtriiit.siif wliicJi worn 
mo.st treacherously treated by tlie t'vduniatiic, v.lin 
were their friends and alJic.s. (Polyb. xsvii. 16.) 

' The site is ou the coast ne.ar Armyro, or jiw-haps 
approaching trw’ard.s Megnto Kustrun. ;it the Ghl- 
dfero. (Piishley, CVetf’, veil. i. p. 261 .) Tim .sit" 
of the other city, which wa.s um-c crtlk d Kh /fth< m 
(’EAeof/spa, Steph. lb), is micertain. Tli.‘ pbib.-.i- 
plmr Diogenes Apilkuiiatc.s w.a^ a native of Aj.<.i- 
louiates in Crete. (Diet, of Bing. s. ?•.) [K.Ib.f.] 
,3. (Pollinn, or Pullma), a city of iilyria. .-itn- 
ated 10 .st.adia from the right bank of the Aon-, 
and GO stadia from the .sea (Straii. vii. p. .3l!5;, nr 
50 stadia according to Scyla.x (p. lo). It was 
founded by the Coriutbians and Coreyracaiis in tin- 
seventh century before the Cbri.stian era, ;md i- .‘-ai-l 
to have been originally called Gvlactia (ri/Aojceia), 
from Gylax, the name of it.s oeei!.!. (Time, i, ttfi; 
Seyumus, 439, 440; IVius. v. 21. § 12, 22. § .3; 
Strab. lc.\ Steph. B. s.v.) Ajc.llonia si‘i>n li.catae 
a flouriishiiig place, but its natne rarely nccitv^. iis 
Grecian history. It Ls mentioned in the, civii war,^ 
between Cacs.ar and Ponspey, as a fnrtiiii-d town 
with a citadel; and the jxwsession of it was of gnat 
imprtauce to Caesar in his ciunpaign against Pom- 
pey in Greece, (Caes. B. C. iii, 1 2, .seq.) Towards 
the end of the Roman republic it was celebrated as 
a seat of learning; and many of the Roman niiblc.s 
■were accustomed to send their sons thither for the 
puipose of studying the literature and phiksojiby of 
Greece. It was here tliiit Augustus spent si.x 
mouths before the deatli of his uncle summoned him 
to Rome. (Suet. -4 ay. 10; Veil. P.at, ii. .59.) Cicero 
calls it at this period iirlis niagiia et gr.'ivL." 
Apollonia is mentioned by ilieroclf'.s (p, G.'i.'b i.i. 
‘VVesseling) in the sixth centuiy ; but its nami; does 
not occur in the writers of the middle age-i. The 
rillage of Aulon, a little to the S, of Apdloiiia, 
ajiiicavs to h.ave inci’uased in imp-rtance in the 
middle ages, as ApoHonia ilecJined. Ai cording to 
Strabo (p. 322), the Via Egnatia fommenH-d .at 
Apolioiii.-i, and according to othcra at Dyrrhachimn ; 
the two roads mot at Cimlian.a. There am scarcely 
any ve.stigixs of the aJicicnt city at tin- pre.-t-m day. 
Leake discovered .some tntcc.s of walls and of two 
temples; and the nmnastery. Imiit near its .*.iti*, c-.m- 
tain-s some line jiiece.s of sculpture, which were fomal 
in ploiigliing the iicliLs in its /)cigj»iMmr]iiMl ( Lcahc, 
Northern Greece, vol. i. p, 368, wmj.; Tal'd, Ae I'i'k, 
p. 14, .soip) 
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4. (Siztloli), a town of Thrace, on tin; Pontns 
Euxinus, a little ,S. of Alraambria, vai. a coiutiy of 
the Mi!(‘Biaiis. It had two iarc.' IwilHiiir^, and 
the greater jj,art of the town wmb situated cn a .smaii 
island. It pios,seti.seil a eelcbraicil 1. tuple of Aj«Jlo, 
and a eolos-sal statue of Ibis gml, .30 cubite in height, 
wliieh M. Lueallu-sc.arried to liomcand plarttl in the 
Capitol. (Herod, iv. 90; Strab, vil p. 319, xii. ji.54 ! , 
Plin. xxxiv. 7, .i. 18. § .39; Sf'ymHus, 730; Arrian, 
Peripl. p. 24, Anon. PeripL p. 14.) It was sub- 
seijuently called Soxoi-ous (iwyi«"oA<ff, Atmn. Pe~ 

, ripL p. 14), whetice its mudera name 
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5. (PoUiiia^, a town of Slygdonia in Macedonia, 
S. of the lake Bolbe (Athene viii. p. 334,- e.), and 
N. of the Ghalcidian 'mountains, on : the road from 
Thessalonica to Amphipolis, as we learn from the 
Acts of the Apostles (xvii. 1) and the Itineraiies, 
(Anton. Itin. pp. 320, 330; Itin, Hierosol. p. 605; 
Tab. Pouting.) Pliny (iv. 10. s. 17. § 38) men- 
tions this Apollonia. 

6. {Polighero), the chief town of Chalcidiee in 
Macedonia, situated N. of Olynthus, and a little S. 
of the Chaleidian mountain.?. That this Apollonia , 
is a different place from No. 5, appears from Xeno- 
I)hon, who describes the Chaleidian Apollonia as dis- 
tant 10 or 12 miles from Oljmthus. (Xen. Hdl. v, 
12. § 1, seq.) It was probably this Apollonia 
which struck, the beautiful Chaleidian coins, bearing 
on the obverse the head of Apollo, and on the re- 
verse his lyre, with the legend XaX/cjSeeoy. 

7. A town in the peninsula of Acte, or Mt. Athos 
in Macedonia, the inluihitants of which were called 
Macrobii, (Plin. iv. 10, s. 17. § 37.) 

8. A town in I’lirace, situated aeitording to Livy’s 
narrative (xxxviii. 41), between Maroneia and Ab- 
dera, but erroneously placed by the Epitoraizer of 
Strabo (vii, p. 331) and by Pomponius Mela (ii. 2) 
west of the Nestus. 

The four towns last mentioned (Nos. 5 — 8) are 
frequently confounded, but are correctly distinguished 
by Leake, who errs, however, in making the passage 
of Athenacus (viii. p. 334, e.), refer to No. 6, in- 
stead of to No. 5. (Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 
457, seq.) 

9. A town on the frontiers of Aetolia, near Nau- 
pactns. (Liv. xxviii. 8.) 

APOLLO'NIA, in Asia. 1. The chief town of 
a district in Assjwia, named Apnlloniatis. Apollonia 
is ineon-ectly placed by .Stephanus (s. v. 'A-iroX- 
Xtavia.) between Babylon and Busa. Strabo (p. 732, 
and 524) says that Apollouiatis is that qwt of 
Babylonia which borders on Susis, that its original 
name was Sittaceno, and it was then called Apollo- 
niatis. The names Apollonia and Apolloniatis were 
evidently given by the Macedonian Greeks, Apollo- 
niatis is in fact one of the divisions of Assyiia in the 
geography of the Greeks; but it is impossible to de- 
termine its limits. Polybius (v, 44) makes Meso- 
potamia and Apolloniatis the southern boundaries of 
Media, and Apolloniatis is therefore east of the 
Tigris. This appears, indeed, from another passage 
in Pol 3 'bius (v. 51), which also show.s that Apollonia 
was east of the Tigris. The country was fertile, but 
it also contained a hilly tract, that is, it extended 
some distance east of the banks of the Tigris. Thera 
is evidently great confusion in the divisions of As- 
syria by the Greek geographers. If we place Apol- 
louiatis south of the di.strict of Arbela, and malra it 
c.vteud as far as Bagdad, there may be no great 
error. There scorns to he no authority for fixing 
the site of Apollorda. 

2. An Eland on the coast of Bithynia (Arrian, 
Peripl. p. 13), 200 stadia from the promontory of 
Calpe (Kirpe). It was called Thynias, says Pliny 
(vi. 1 2), to distinguish it from another island Apol- 
lonia. He places it a Roman mile from the coast. 
Thynias, Thyne, Thynia, or Th;^s (Steph. B. s. ». 
Bovids), may have been the original name of this 
island, and ApoUonia a name derived from, a temple 
of Apollo, built after the Gt-eeks. The other naroS 
is evidently derived fi-om the Thyni of the oppoate 
coast. 

3. A town of Mysia, on an eminence east of Ber- 
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gamnm, on. the way to Sardis. (Strab. p. 625; 
Xen. Amb. 'vii. 8. § 15.) It senms to Inive been 
near tlie borders of Mysia and Lydia. The site does 
not appear to be determined. 

4- Steph. B. (s. V. ’ATroXAnwi'a) mentions Apol- 
lonia in Pisidia, and one also in Phry'gia; but it 
seems very probable, from comparing what he says 
of the two, tliat there is some confusion, and there 
was i)erha 2 JS only one, and in Pisidia. In Strabo 
(p. 676) the name is Apollonias. The ruins were 
discovered by Ai-undell (Discoveries, fc. vol. i. p. 
236) at a jdacc called Oloti Borlon. The acropolis 
stands on a lofty crag, from wliich there is an ex- 
tensive view of the rich plains to the ISTW. ^This 
place is in 38° 4' N. lat., and in the direct line be- 
tween Apamea and Antioch, so far as the nature of 
the country will admit; (Hamilton, Researches, fc. 
vol. ii. p, 361.) The Peutinger Table places it 
24 miles from Apaineia Cibotus. Several Greek 
inscriptions from Apollonia have been copied by 
Aruiidell and Hamilton. One inscripition, wliich 
contains tlie words g ^<ivXi] km b bggos twv ’AttoX- 
XtaviwTuv, decides the question .as to the site of this 
place. Two Greek inscription, s of the Roman period 
copied by Amndeil give the full title, “ the Bonk 
and Demus of the Apolloniatae Lyeii Thracos Co- 
loni,” from wliich Arimdell concludes that “ a Thra- 
cian colony established themselves inLyeia, and that 
some of the latter founded the city of Apollonia;” 
an inteiqiretation that may be not quite correct. 

Stephanus says that Apollonia in Pisidia was ori- 
ginally called Mordiaeon, and was celebrated for its 
quinces. (Afhcn. p. 81.) It is still noted for its 
quinces (Arundell), which have the great recom- 
mendation of being eatable without dressing. Tlie 
I coins of Apollonia record Alexander the Great as the 
founder, and also the name of a stream that flowed 
by it, the Hippojjharas, (Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 334.) 

5. Of Mysia (’A. evl Strab. p. 675), a 

descripjtion which misled some travellers and geo- 
graphers, who fixed the site at Uluiad on tlie Rhyn- 
dacus. But the site is Ahullionte, which is on a 
lake of the same name, the Apolloniatis of Strabo, 
who says tliat the town is on tlie lake. Some high 
land advances into the lake, and forms a narrow 
promontoiy, “ off the SW. point of which is an 
island with the town of Abullimte" (.Hamilton, 
.Researches, ^’C. vol. ii. p. 87.) The remains of 
Aiiollonia are inconsiderable. The Ehpmdacns flows 
into the lake Apolloniatis, and issues from it a deep 
and muddy river. The lake extend.3 from east to 
west, and is studded with many islands in the NE. 
piart, on one of which is the town of Apollonia. 
(Hamilton.) The circuit of the lalee is estimated 
by some travellera at about 50 miles, and its length 
about 10; but the dimensions vaiy considerably, for 
in winter the waters are much liigher. It abounds 
in fish. 

I 6. In Lycia, is conjectured by Spratt (Lyda, 

'• vol. i, p. 203) to have been at Sarahhajik, w'hcro 
I there are remainB of a Greek town. The modern 
I site is in the interior NW. of Phaselis. The author 
discovered an inscription with the let “ An " on 
it. Stephanus (s. vi) mentions an island of the 
name bdonging to Lycia; but there is no authority 
fOT’a' town'' eff the name; There are, however, coins 
■with the; epigrajill ’AwoXXwviaTOQV Ao;:. ■umI A-a-oX- 
AwwaTwy Am. &paK., wliich might indicate some 
: place in Lycia. But tliesc belong to Apollonia of 
Pisidia. [ti. L.] 

• 7. (At^/), a town of r.aleeihjie, siluaiel he- 
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twc'cn Caesarea and Joppa. (Steph. B.; Ptol. 
V. 16; Plin. V. 14; Peut. Tab.) The origin of 
its name, is not knonu, but tos 2>robably owing to 
the Macedonian kings of either Aegyjjt or Syria. 
After having sufforud in their wars, it was repaired 
by Galiiviius, proconsul of Syria. (Joseph. B.J. 
i. 6.) Av.ni/ on the coa.st, a de.serted village upon 
the iVayir A 'mi/^ repre.sents tho ancient Aiiollonia. 
(Rul)iuson, Bik Jits. vol. iii. p. 46 ; Irby and 
Mangles, Tmv. p. 189; Chesaay.Eicped.Eiiphi'ut.^ 
vol. i. p. 490.) Am</wa.s famous in the tnne of 
the Crusades. (Wilken, die, Kretizs, vol. ii. pp. 17, 
39, 102, vol. iv, p. 416, vol. vii. pp. .325, 400, 
42.5.) The chroniclers ccmfoiuided it with Antiitatris, 
which lies further inland. 

8. A town of Syria. The name attests its Mace- 
donian origin. (Ajipian. S'yn. 57.) Straho (p. 752) 
mentions it as tributary to Apamea, but its position 
is uncertain. [E. B. J.) 

APOLLO'NIA (Marsa Somah), in Africa, one 
of the five cities of the Libyan Pentapolis in Gyre- ' 
naioa. It was originally the port of Cyrene, and ] 
is mentioned by Scylax (p. 4.5) simply as such, ; 
■without any latyper name ; but, like the other ports 
on this coast, it grew and Wrisbed, especially mirier 
tlie Ptolemies, till it eclipsed Cyrene itself. It was 
the birthplace of Eratosthenes, (Strab. xvii. p. 837 ; 
Mela, i. 8; Plin. v. 5; Ptol. iv.4; Diod. xviii. 19; 
Steph. B. s. 0.) It is almost certainly the Soznsa 
(SrSfoucra) of later Greek imters (Ilierncl. p. 732 ; 
Epiphan. Eaeres. 73. 26); and this, which was very 
probably its original name, has given rise to if.s mo- 
dem appellation. The name Apollonia was in honour 
of the patron deity of Cyrene. The .site of the city 
is marked by splendid, though greatly shattered 
ruins, among which are tho.se of the citadel, tenifiles, | 
a theatre, and an aqueduct. (Barth, Wandemtiffeji, 
^c., pp. 452, foil.) [P. S.'] 

APOLLONIA'TIS. [APOLnoNiA.] 

APOLLO'EIS (’ATToAAwv/y : EtL’ATroWccmSijs, 
Apolionidensis), a town the position of ivhich is con- 
nected with that of Airollonia in My.ria. South of 
this Ajiollonia is a ridge of hills, after crossing which 
the road to Sardis had on the left Tiiyatira, mid 
on the right Apollonis, which is 300 stadia from 
Pergamuin, and the same distance from .Sardis. 
(Strab. 625.) A village Bidtme, apparently the 
same place that Tournefort calls seems to 

retain part of the imeient name. The place was 
named after Apolfonia, a w'oman of Cyzicus, and the 
wife of Attains, the first king of Pergamum. Cicero 
mentions the pl.ace (pro Elucc. e, 2 1 , 32, ad Q, 
Fr. i, 2). It rvas one of the towns ■B’hicli sufiered 
in the great earthquake in these parts in the time 
of Tiberius. (Tae. Aim. ii. 47.) It is mentioned 
by Pliny (v, .30) as a small place. It. was snbse- 
quciitly the see of a bii'Imp. 'J’liere are both autono- 
mous and imperial coins of Aiiollonis with the 
epigraph ' KvoKKun^iiav. [G. L.] 

APOLLONOS HIEROM (’.AwoAAcJj/os hpov ; 
Eth, Apolloiios hieiitne), is inentioned by Piiny (vn 
29). It seems to be the same place as Aix.llonia in 
Jilysia. hlannert conjectures tliat the name Apol- 
lonia or AixjIIohos Hierou was afterwards changed 
into Hierocaesarea, which is mentioned by Tacitus 
i Ann. ii, 47 ) as one of the towns of Asia that suf- 
fered from tile earthquake in the time of Tibeiius; 
but if this bo so, it is not easy to understand why 
J’lhiy floes not mention it by that aarae, FG. L.] 

_ A'PONUS, or A'PONI FONS, a celebrated source 
of miueriil mid thannal waters, situated near, Uie i 
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foot of the Eugamvin hills, about 6 inili’.s SIV. of 
Patavium, on which account the .springs were often 
termed Aqit.ae Patavixae (Plin. ii. 1U3. s. 106, 
xxxi. 6. s. 32.) 

: The propxrr name of these spring.s ivas supposed 
to he deriveil from the Greek (« ami 7rd:os). and is 
retained with little ehaiim; in their mmleri! name <.f 
Bapni d'Aljano. They api.ear to Imvt; be“n (-.'d.-ii- 
.sivfly resorted to for thidr healing' prp.pern'i ^, not 
only by the citizens of the neighbouring l‘;ita\inm, 
but by jiationts from Koine mnl all parts >,f Italy; 
and tire iilluiled to by .Martial as mmni;: the mo-t 
Jjopiular bathing places of his day. (Mart. vi. 42. 
4; Lucan, vii. I9.'3; >Sil. Ital. .\ii. 21S.') At .a later 
pxn-iod we find tlieiii desevibed at eoii'-idendtl.' let.etii 
by Clauilian (Wyi.6), and by The.',doricin a l. uer 
addressed to Cassiixloms (Vrir, ii. .39). fn.m 
which we learn that extensive Tliemrae and of tier 
edifices had grown tip aromid the .'•pJ. Be.''i!}e,s 
their medieal inlluenee.s. it ajipetirs that they were 
resorted to for piiiqtfi'.es of divination, by throwing 
tali into the basin of the sonree, the immhere of 
ivhich, from the, extnane cleanies.s of the water, 
could he readily diset-rned. In tin; iiiiiuediute neigdi- 
bourhood was an oracle tf Gerynn. (.‘'uet. J ib. 14.) 

From an ejiignim of Manial (i. 61. 3), it would 
appear that the liistorian T, JJvIiis wjm honi in the 
neighbourhood of this .spit, rather than at Patavium 
it.self; but it is picrhaps more jirelsible that the pjefc 
uses the expression “ A^mna tellus” merely to desig- 
nate the territory of Patavium (the nyer Pniaeiutm) 
in general. (See Clnver. Jfal. p. 1.54.) [E. Jl. B.j 
A'PPIA (’AwTrtB; Eth. Appiaiiiis), a town of 
Phrygia, which, according to Pliny (v. 29). belon, ged 
to the coitvenfus of Symiada. Cicero (ad Fam. iii. 
7) speaks of an application being made to him by 
the Appiarii, when he was governor of Ciiieia, aU^ut 
the taxes withwliicli they were Imivicncd, and about 
some matter of building in their toivn. At this 
' time then it was inclnJed in the Provimeof Cilicia. 
The. .site does not .‘veni to be kiioivn. I'G-L. j 
APllILIS LACUS, an esiendyo marshy lake 
in Etruria, situated near tia* .-.ea-.'^limv- k-tween 
Popiiloiiium and the m.iiith of the rmhro, now 
called the 7-rr//o di Custiyllonv. It eoimininlnilid 
with the sea by a nanw outlet, wlimv tlnwc was 
a station for sliij.ping-, ns well as i.nt- on tin- S'ia, 
Aurelia, (llin. Ant. pp, 202, .5(j(}.) The " amnis 
Prille,'’ mentioned by Pliny (iii, ,5. s. Hj, b.-tiM.en 
Populoninni am! the Embro, K cvi.l.'ntly n r’.rnip- 
tion of Prilis, and it is proliable tiiut tie Preihis 
Lacus noticed by Ciecw (pro Mil 27). is only 
another femi of the .-.ame imme. [I’m i.U's La- 
cits,] [K. H. B,] 

APRUSTUM, a town in the interfor<.f liniitium, 
mentioned by Pliny (iii, H. § OBy who teil- iw 
that it was the only irdand city of the Bruttiai;!, 
(mediterrami Brudiortim Aprasttm! tontui.,). Ji, 
is evidently the same iilaee cant'll in mr s< sis of 
Ptolemy (iii, 1. § 7.5), ’'A^virtpop. for widih wo 
should probably read ‘'A€pv(r'ray. lie a'-'.oi iaje.s it 
with Petelia, and it kes been i oiijectnnd that it.s 
site is marked by llie village of Ai-ynsl'K near 
Chmravalky on a hill akiuf 5 mi!e< Crum' tho Gulf of 
Squillace. (Romanolli, vol. i. p, 189,) [ E. H. B.J 
A'PSAKUS ( "Aij/apos, "Ailappos), nr AIISAUUM 
(Plin, vi. 4), a river and a fori, Pliny calls it, 
in faucibus,” 140 M. P. CiLst of TrajA-zits (Tribi- 
sond). Arrian (Peripl. p. 7) plai c.s this nnlsiary 
station IfiOO afariia from Trap/nw, and 4,5<t or .19ii 
stadia south of the Piij.t,s!.s, and about the 
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•where the coast turns noi-tliiv The distance of 127 
miles in the Pentinger Table agrees with ALfrian. 
Aocordingly sovoral geographers place Absarum near 
a town, called Gonieh. Its rmine waa conneeted with. 
the mjth of Medea and her brother Absyrtns, and 
its oiiginal name was Absyrtus. . (Stephan, s..®, 
’Ail/vprides.) Procopius (^BeU. Goth. iv. 2) spalcs 
■of the remains of its public buildings as pr’oving that, 
it was once a place of some importance. 

Arrian does not mention a river Apsaams. He 
places the navigable river Acampsis 15 stadia from 
Absarum, and Pliny makes the Ap.sanis and Acam- 
psis two different rivers. The Acampsis of Airian 
is generally assumed to be the large river Jmmh, 
■which rises NW. of Erzermn, and enters the 
Euxine near Batun. Pliny (vi. 9) says that Oie 
Absarus rises in tlie Paryadres, and with that 
mountain range forms the boundary in those parts 
between the Greater and Less Armenia. This de- 
scription can only apply to the Jomh, which is one 
of the larger rivers of Armenia, and the present 
boundary between tlie Pashalicks of Trebizond and 
Kars. (Brunt, London Geog. Journ. vol. vi. p. 193.) 
Ptolemy’s account of bis A 2 )soitus agrees with that 
of Pliny, and he says that it is formed by the union 
of two large streams, the Glaucus and Lyens ; and 
the Joruk consists of two large branches, one called 
the Joruk and the other the Ajerah, which unite at 
no great distance above Batun. It seems, then, that 
the name Acampsis and Apsarus has been applied 
to the same river by different writers. Mithridates, 
in his flight after being defeated by On. Pompeius, 
came to the Euphrates, and then to the river Apsa- 
rus, {^Mithrid. e. 101 .) It is conjectured that the 
river w'liieh Xenophon {Ancib. iv. 8, 1) mentions | 
without a name, as the boundary of the Macroiies 
and the Soythini, may be the Joruk; and this is 
probable. [G. L.] 

APSILAE, ABSILAE, APSILII (’Ai^lAat, 

Xiot), a people of Colchis, on the co.ast of the Euxine, 
subject successively to the kings of Pontus, the Ro- 
mans, and the Lazi. Tliey are nieiitionod by Pro- 
copius as ha\-ing long been Chri.stians. In their 
territory were the cities of Scbastopolis, Petra, and 
Tibeleos. (Avrim, Peripl. JPont. £uat.; Steph. B.; 
Plin. vi. 4; Justinian. A'ovtlL 28-, Procop. B. (7. iv. 
2; Agatliias, iii. 15, iv. 15.) [E-S-] 

APflrNTHII or APBY'XTilll ’Ai|/dv- 

dioi), a jjenple of Thrace, bordering on the Thracian 
Chersonesns. (Herod, vi. 34, ix. 1 1 9.) The city 
of Aenus was also called Apsyuthns (Slcph. 13. n. vv. 
ATpos, ’'Aij/wOof); and Dionysius Pcriegelcs (577) , 
sjjeaks of a river of tlie same name. ' I 

ABSUS (‘'Ai^'os), a consirlerable river of IlljTia, 
rising in Mount Pindus and flowing into the sea be- 
tween the rivers Geuusus on the N. and the Aous on 
the S. It flows ill a noi-th-westcm direction till it 
is joined by the EordaTeus {Devol), after which it 
takes a bend, and flows towards the coast in a south- 
weslern direction tlirough the great maritime plain 
of Illyria, Before its union with the Denol, the 
river is now called Uzumi, and after its union Beron 
taws. The country iieaj.- the mouth of the Apsus is 
frequently mentioned in tlie memorable campaign of 
Caesar and Pompey in Greece. Caesar was for 
some time encamped on the left bank of the river, 
and Pompey on the right bank. (Strab. p. 316; 
Liv. xxxi. 27; Cues. "b. C. iii. 13, 19, 30; Ken 
Cass. xli. 47 ; Appian, B. C. ii. 56, where the river' 
is erroneously called ’'AAoupa ; Leake, Northsm,' 
Greece, vol. i. pp. 336, 342, vol. iv. pp. 113, 123i.) 
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APST'BTIDES, [AnsvimiiEs.] 

APTA JULIA {Apt), a city of the Yulgientes, 
on the; road from ia-elate (Arles), on the Elione, 
along the valley of the DuTsmee, to Augusta Tauri- 
noram .(2’«nreo). The name Julia imiiiies that it 
.was a colonia, which is proved by inscriptions, thongli 
Pliny (iii. 4; and the note in Hiufluin’s edition) 
calls it a Latin town, that is, a towm which had the 
Jus Latium. The modern town of Apt, on the 
Calavon ov Crtwfow, a branch of the UwraKce, con- 
tains some ancient remains. [G. L.] 

A'PTEEA (’'Airrepa, Steph. B. S. V. ; ’Airrepia. 
Ptol. iii, 17. §. 10; Apteron, Plin. iv.20; Etli. ’Attts- 
paiosi Palueokastron), a city of Crete situated to 
the E. of Polyrrlienia, and 80 stadia from Cydoiiia 
(Strab, X. p. 479). Here was placed the scene of the 
legend of the contest between the Sirens and the 
Muses, when after the victory of the latter, the 
Sirens lost the feathers of their wings from thoir 
shoulders, and having thus become white ca,st them- 
.selves into the sea, — whence tlie name of the city 
Aptera, and of the neighbouring islands I.eucae. 
(Steph. B. s.v.) It wa.s at one time in alliance 
with Ciiossus, but was afterwards compelled by the 
Polyrrhenians to side witli them against that city. 
(Pol. iv. 55.) The port of Aptera according to 
Strabo was Cisamos (p. 479; comp. Hiemcles, p. 
650; and Pentinger Tab.). Mr. Pasbley (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 48) siqiposes that the ruins of Palaeokcis- 
tron belong to Aptera, and tlmt its port is to be 
found at or near Kahjves. Diodcffus (v. 64) places 
Berecynthos in the district of the Aptcraeans. 
(The old reading was emended by Meursins, Cret-a, 

I p. 84.) This mountain has been identified witii the 
vatAomMaldxa, which from its granitic and schistose 
: basis complies with the requisite geological conditions 
for the existence of metallic veins ; if we are to believe 
that bronze and iron were here first discovered, and 
bestowed on man by the Idaean Dactyls. [E. B. J } 
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APTJA'NI, a Ligmian tribe, mentioned repeatedly 
by Livy. From the circumstances related by him, it 
appears tliattliey were the most easterly of the Ligurian 
tribes, and occupied tbe upper valley of llie Macra 
about PontremoHjthe tract known in the middle ages 
as the Garfagrmna. They are first mentioned in b.c. 
187, when we are told that they w’cre defeated and 
I’educed to submission by the consul G. I’laminius ; 

I but the next year they appear again in arms, and 
I defeated the consul Q. Jhireius, witli tlie loss of 
j 4000 men and throe standards. This disaster ivas 
I avenged the next year, but after several successive 
' campaigns the consuls for tbe year 1 80, P. Come- 
lius and M. Baebius, had recourse to the expedient 
of removing the whole nation from their abodes, 
mid transporlang them, to the minibei' of 40,000, 
including women and children, into the heart of 
Samidum. Hera they were .settled in the I'u.mt 
plains, -which had formerly Iwit rt, cd to 1 mrasiii 
‘(heuee called Gampi Taorasini). jinJ appear to 
have became a flourishing community. Tie- next 
M 2 
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year 7000 more, who had been in the first instance 
suffered to remain, were removed by the consal 
Fulvius to join their countrymen. We meet with 
them lonfT afterwards among the “ populi” of Sam- 
niumj subsisting as a separate community, under 
the name of “ Lignres Gomeliani' et Baebiani,” as 
late as the reign of Trajan. (Liv. xxxix. 2, 20, 
32, xl, 1, 38, 41 ; Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Lib. Colon. 
p. 235; Henzen. TaAAhm»p,57.) There is no au- 
thority fur the existence of a city of the name of Apua, 
as asiBuraed by some Avniters. [E. H. B.] _ 

APU'LIA (’ATTooXi'a), a province, or region, in 
the SE. of Italy, between the Apennines and the 
Adriatic Sea, which was bounded by the Prentani 
on the N., by Calabria and Lucania on the S., and 
by Sanmiuni on the W. It is stated hy most mo- 
dern geographers (Manuert, Cramer, Forbiger) tha.t 
the name was sometimes applied to the whole SE. 
portion of Italy, including the peninsula of Mes- 
sapia, or, as the Eoinans termed it, Calabria. But 
though this extension was given in. the middle ages, 
as well as at the present day, to the tenn of Puglia, 
it docs not appear that the Bomans ever used tlie 
name with so wide a signification; and oven when 
united for administrative purposes, the two regions 
preserved their distinct appellations. Thus we find, 
even under the later periods of the Eoman Empire, 
the “ provincia Apuliae et Calabriae ” (Lib. Colon, p. 
261; Treb. Poll. Tetrio. 24), “Corrector Apuliae et 
■Calabriae” (Notit. Dign. ii. p. 64.), &.c. The Greeks 
sometimes used the name of lapygia, so as to in- 
clude Apulia as well as Mes.sapia (Herod, iv. 99 ; 
Pol. iii. 88); but their usage of tins, as well as all 
the other local names applied to this part of Italy, 
was very tluctuating. Strabo, after describing tlie 
Messapian peninsula (to which he confines the name 
of lapygia) as inhabited by the Salentini and Cala- 
bri, adds that to the north of the Calabri W'ore the 
tiibos called by the Greeks Pcucetians and Dauniaiis, 
but th.at all this tract heyond the Calahriam was 
called by the natives Apulia, and that the appel- 
lations of Daunhms and Peucetians were, in iiis 
time, wholly unknown to the inhabitants of this 
part of Italy (vi. pp. 277, 283). In iinoth(?r p.a.s- 
sage he spoalcs of the “Apulians properly so called,” 
as dwelling ai-ound the gulf to the N. of Hit. G'ar- 
ganus; hut say.s tluit they spoke the same language 
with the Damiifuis and Peucetians, and were in no 
respect to be distinguished from them.” (p. 28.6.) 
The name of Daunians is wholly unknown to the 
Eoman writers, except sneh as hfinwed it from the 
Greek.s, while they apply to the Peucetians tlie 
name of Pediculi or PoEmeuLT, which ap])eare, 
from Strabo, to have been their national appellation. 
Ptolemy divide, s the Apulians into D.auiiians and 
Pouceti.'ins Aavvtot and '‘AirovAm Ueu- 

xeriot, iii. I. §§ l.'j, 16, 72, 73), including all the 
Bouthern Apulia under the latter head; but it ap- 
pears eertiiin that this was a mem gengraphical 
arrangement, not one founded uiwn any national 
cliflerem;e.s still subsisting iu his time. 

Apulia, therefore, in the. Eoman sense, may be 
considered as bounded on the SE. by a line drawn 
from sea to sea, across the isthmus of the hlpissapian 
peninsula, from the Gulf of Taientum, W. of that 
city, to the nearest pint of the opposite catst be- 
tw(3en Egnatia and Brutidusimn. (Strafa. vi. p. 277 ; 
Mela, ii. 4.) According to a later distribution of 
the provinces or regions of Italy (apiaucntly under 
Vespasian), the limits of Calabria were extended so 
us to include the greater part, if not the whole 
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of the territoiy inh.abited hy the Poediculi, or 
Peucetians (Lib. Colon. /. c.), and tlio extent of 
Apulia proprtionally diminished. But this aminge- 
ment does not appear to li.avc been generally 
adopted. Towards I.ucania, the river 15radanu.s 
appears to have formed the lionndnry, at heist in 
the lower part of its ermr.-^e; uhilr; on tlie W., to- 
wards the Hivpini and .Sauniinrn, tiiere ivas no 
natural frontier, but only the lowi-r .‘-Lipn.’S or iimier- 
talLs of the Apeimine.s were included in Apniia; all 
the higher ridges of tl)o.se monnt.'iins to 

Samnium. On tlie N. the river 'i'ift-nius ;i])jiear.s 
to have been the recognised boundary of Aj-ulia iu 
the time of Mela and Pliny (Mela, /. c.; Piin. iii. 
11. s. 16), though the territory of Larinum, ex- 
tending from the Tifermts to tlie Frenlo. uva-, Iw 
many waiters, not included iu Apulia, lint w.as 
either regarded as constituting a separate di-trift 
(Cues. A. C, i. 2.3), or inehidcd in the terrilory of 
the Frentani. (Ptol. iii, 1. § e.'),) A]»ulia, as thus 
defined, comprehended nearly the same extent with 
the two provinces of tlie kingdom of Na]iles now 
called the Capitamta and Ti vra dl Bari. 

The physical features of Apulia are .strongly 
marked, and must, in all age.s, liuve materially in- 
fluenced its history. The northern half of the pro. 
vince, from the Tifenius to the Aulidns. eim.sists 
almost entirely of a great plain, sloping gently from 
the Apennines to tlie sea, and extending betiveen the 
mountain raiige.s of the former — of which oiily 
some of the lower slopes and offshoots were included 
in Apulia, — and the isolated mountain mass rf 
Mt. Garganus, wliieli has been not inaptly termed 
the Spur of Italy. This jwrtioii is now eoimminly 
known as Puglia pinna" in contradistinmion to 
the soulheni part of the province, ealled ■* I'uglia 
petrosa" from a broad chain of rocky hilL, which 
bnuieh oft’ from the Apmnine.s. near Vemisia, and 
extend eastward towards tlte ..Adriatir. wJiich tiiey 
reach nc.ar the modern (htiiiii, bi-tween Egnatia and 
Bnnulusiuin, The whole of this hilly tract is, at 
the present day, wild and thinly iiihabitixL great 
part of it being covered with fore.st.s, or given up to 
pastnre, and the same ."tem.s to have Is*™ the ease 
in ancient time.s also, (Sivab. vi. p. *28.3.) But 
between tlicse barren hiils uiid the sea, there inter- 
ven(?s a narrow strip along the cfaste.xtemlingalnmt 
.60 miles iu length (fnini linrUthtxa Munoindi), 
and 10 in breadth, reniarkable fir i;.-, ii'rtiiity, mei 
which w.as studded, in atieieiii n*. well as ■morieru 
times, with a munber ef small 'I'he great 

plains of Northern Apulia are de.-,eril‘i><i by .Siraljo 
ail of great fertility (Tcdpipopis re nal 
vi. p. 284), but adapted e-jssiuliy f.r tie* n-uring 
of horses and .>ihcep. The. latter apijcar in all age*, 
to have been one of the eJn'ef proclm tioriK of Apniia, 
and their wexil was reckoned to .“urjias.*: all .ithcrs 
in fineness (Plin. viii. 48. s. 7-i), but the i.a'.turtw 
become .so iMirehed in summer that the can 
I no longer find subsistence, and hence they are >lriven 
at that season to the mountain.* ami njii.ind vallies 
of Sattmium; while, in return, the pilin', m' Ajiulia 
afford abundant ptastiiragc in winter !<* she ffa-ks of 
&imiumii and the at a M>as<.n when their 

own mount<iin jia.sture.s arc eovori'd witli tuow. 
This amirigemcnt, origit!,'Uiug in tlm nmtual ne- 
ceshities of the two regions, pnibahly dates from a 
very early jieri.Hl (Xiebuhr, vol. iii. p. tUl); it is 
alluded to by Varm (de it, R. ii, 1) as cuhkurisry 
in Ills day; and under the Eoman ejitpirc Itf'camo 
the .subject of legislative cnactmeni — a vecligul, <«r 
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tax, ■being levied on all sbeep and' cattle ilius ' 

grating. The calcareous nature of the soil rendera ; j 
these Apuliaii: plains altogether different in character 
from the rich alluvial tracts of the North of Italy; 
the scarcity of water resulting from this cause, and 
the parched and thirsty aspect of the country in 
smnmcr, are repeatedly alluded to by Horace {Pau- 
per aquae Paunus, barm, iii. 30. 11; Sitimdosae 
Apuliae, Epod. 3. 16), and have been feelingly de- 
scribed by niodern travellers. But notwitlislanding 
its aridity, the soil is well adapted for the growth 
of wheat, and under a better system of irrigation 
and agriculture may have fully merited the en- 
comium of Strabo. The soutbem portions of the 
province, in common with the neighbouring region 
of Calabria, are especially favourable to the growth of 
the olive. 

The population of Apulia was of a very mixed 
hind, and : great confusion exists in the accounts 
transmitted to us concerning it by ancient writers. 
But, on the whole, we may distinguish pretty clearly 
three distinct national elements. 1. The Apuli, 
or Apulians properly so called, were, in all proba- 
bility, a member of the great Oscan, or Ausonian, 
race; their name is considered by philologera to 
contain the same elements with Opicus, or Opscus. 
(Niebuhr, Vortrdge iiber Lander u. Volker, p. 489). 
It seems certain that tliey were not, like their 
neighbours the Lucanians, of Sabellian race; on the 
contrary, they appear on hostile terms with the 
Samnites, who were pressing upon them from the 
interior of the country, Strabo speaks of them as 
dwelling in the northern part of the province, about 
the Sinus Unas, and Pliny (iii. 11. s. 16) appears 
to indicate the river Cerbalus {Cevvaro) as haring 
formed the limit between them and the Daunians, 
a statement rvhieh can only refer to some very early 
period, as in his time the two races were certainly 
completely intermixed.* 2. The Daunians were 
probably a Pelasgian race, like their neighbours the 
Peacetians, and the other earliest inhabitants of 
Southern Italy. They appear to have settled in the 
great plains along the coast, leaving the Apulians 
in possession of the more inland and mountainous 
regions, as well as of the northern district already 
mentioned. This is the view taken by the <3reek 
genealogists, who represent lapyx, Daunius, ami 
Peuoetius as three sons of Lycaon, who settled in 
this pjirt of Italy, and having expelled the Ausonians 
gave name to the three tribes of the lapygians or 
Mess.'iplans, Daunians, and Pcucctiuns. (Nicander 
ap. Antonin. Liberal. 31.) The same notion is con- 
tained in the statement that Daunus came originally 
from Illyria (Fest. s, v. .Damiia), and is confinned 
by other arguments. The legends so prevalent 
among the Greeks with regard to the settlement of 
Diomed in these regions, and ascribing to him the ! 
foundation of all the principal cities, may probably, 
as in other similar cases, have had their orifpn in 
the fact of this Pelasgian descent of the Daiuuans. ■ 
The same eireuinstaiice might explain the facility j 
■with which the inhabitants of this part of Italy, at 
a later period, adopted the arts and manners of their I 
Greek neighbours. But it is certain that, whatever | 
distinction may have originally existed between the 
Daunians and Apulians, the two races were, from ' 
the time when they first appear in history, as com- 


* It is, perhaps, to these northern Apulians that 
Pliny just before gives the name of “ Teani," hut 
the iDassage is hopelessly confused. 
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I plctely blended into one as were the two component 
elements of the Latin nation. 3. The Peucktuus's, 
or PoEDicuti (n.evKe'Twi, Strab. et al. : IIoIShcAoi, 
Id.), — two names which, however difierent in ap- 
pearance, are, in fact, only varied forms of the same, 
— appear, on the contrary, to have retained a 
separate nationality down to a comparatively late 
period. Their Pelasgian origin is attested by the 
legend already cited; another form of the same 
tradition represents Pcucetius as the brother of 
Oenotrus. (Pherecyd. ap. Dion. Hal. i. 13; ITin. iii. 
11. s. 16^) The hypothesis tliat the inhabitants of 
the South-eastern extremity of Italy slmuld have 
come directly from the opposite coast of the Adriatic, 
from which they wein separated by so iianw a 
sea, is in itself a very probable one, and derives 
strong confinnation from the recent investigations 
of Mommsen, which show that the native dialect 
spoken in tliis part of Italy, including a portion of 
Peucetia, as well as Messapia, was one wholly dis- 
tinct from the Sabellian or Oscan language, and 
clo-sely related to the Greek, but yet sufficiently 
difierent to exclude the supiposition of its being 
a mere coi-ruption of the language of the Greek 
colonists. (Pie Unfer-Jtalischen Pialekte, pp. 43 
— 98. Concerning the origin and relations of the 
Apulian tribes generally, see Niebuhr, vol. i. pp. 146 
— 1.64; Vortrage uher Lander u. 'FdZI’ej’, p. 489~ 
498.) 

We have scarcely any information concerning the 
histoiy of Apulia, previous to the time when it first 
appears in connection with that of Eome, But we- 
learn incidenfcUly fi-om Strabo (ri. p. 281), that the 
Daunians and Peneetians were under kingly govern- 
ment, and had each their separate ruler. These 
appear in alliance with the Tarentines against the 
Messapians ; and there seems much reason to believe 
that the connection with Tarentum was not a casual 
or temporary one, but that we may ascribe to tins 
source the strong tincture of Greek civilization which 
both, people had certainly imbibed. We have no 
account of any Greek colonies, properly so called, 
in Apulia (exclusive of Calabria), and the negative 
testimony of Scylax (§ 14. p. 170), who enumerates 
all those in. lapygia, but mentions none to the N. 
of them, is conclusive on this point. But tlie ex- 
tent to which the cities of Peucetia, and some of 
those of Daunia also, — especially Ai-pi, Canusium, 
and Salapia, — had adopted the arts, and even the 
language of their Greek neighbours, is proved by 
the evidence of their coins, almost all of which have 
pure Greek inscriptions, as well as by the numerous 
bronzes and painted vases, which have been brought 
to light by recent excavations. The number of 
these last which has been discovered on the sites of 
Canusium, Eubi, and Epatia, is such as to rie 
with the richest deposits of Campania; but their 
style is inferior, and points to a declining period of 
Greek art. (Mommsen, l.c. pp. 89, 90; Gerhard, 
Rapporto dei Vasi Volcenti, p, 118; Bunsen, in 
Am. dell. Inst. 1834, p. 77.) 

The first mention of the Apulians in Eoman his- 
tory, is on the outbrealc of the Second Sainnite War, 
in B. O- 326, when they are said to have concluded 
an allianee with Eome (Liv, viii. 25), notwithstand- 
ing which, they appear shortly afterwards in arms 
I agrinst her. They seem- not to have constituted 
' at this’tiroo a regular coirfcderacy or natimijil league 
. like the .Samnites, but to ha%c '"'on a u ens aggio- 
! gate of separate and independent cities, among whidi 
1 Arpi, Canusium, Luccria, and Teanum, appear td 
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luivG stood preeminent. Some of these took jxart 
■with the Knmans, otliera sided with the Samnites; 
and the ivar in Apulia was carried on in a desultory 
manner, as a sort of episode of the greater struggle, 
till n. 0. 317, -when all the princi]3al cities submitted 
to Rome, and we are told that the subjection of 
Apulia was completed. (Liv. viii. 37, ix. 12, 13— 
If), 20.) Proni this time, indeed, they appear to 
have continued tranquil, with the exception of a 
fiiint demonstration in favour of the Sanuiites in 
b.c.297 (Liv. X. 15), — until the aiTival of Pyrrhus 
in Italy; and even when that monai-ch, in Ins se- 
cond campiaign B. 279, carried his arms uito 
Apulia, and reduced several of its cities, the reSt 
continued stedfast to the Roman cause, to which 
some of them rendered efficient aid at the battle of 
A.sculum. (Zomir. viii. 5; Bionys. xx. Fr. nov. ed. 
Didot.) 

During the Second Punic. War, Apulia became, 
for a long time, one of the chief scenes of the con- 
test between Hannibal and the Roman generals. In 
the second campaign it was ravaged by the Car- 
thaginian leader, who, after his operation.s against 
Fabius, took up his quarters there for the winter; 
and the next spring witue.ssed the memorable defeat 
of the Romans in the plains of Cannae, b. c. 216. 
After this groat dj.saster, a great part of the Apu- 
lians declared in favour of the Carthaginians, mid 
opened their gates to Hamiibal. The resoiu-ces thus 
placed at his command, and the great fertility of 
the country, led him to establish his winter-quarters 
for several successive years iu Apulia. It is im- 
possible to notice here the military operations of 
which that country became the theatre; but the 
result was unfavourable to Hannibal, who, though 
uniformly successful in the field, did not reduce a 
single additional fortress in Apulia, while the im- 
portant cities of Avpi and Salapia successively fell 
into the hands of the Romans. (Liv. xxiv. 47, 
xxvi. 38.) Yet it was not till ij. c. 207, after tlie 
battle of Afetaums and the death of Hasdrnbal, 
that Himnibal finally evacuated Ajiuliii, and with- 
di'ew into Bruttium. 

There can be no doubt that the revolted cities 
■were severely punished by the Romans; and the 
whole province ajjpears to have suffered .so heavily 
from the ravages and exactions of the contending 
armies, that it is from this time we may date the 
decline of its former prosperity. In the Social War, 
the Apulians were among the nations which took 
up arms against Rome, ihe important cities of 
Venusia and Ctmuaium taking the had in the de- 
fection; and, at first, great .successes were obtained 
in this part of Italy, by the Samnite leader Vettius 
Judacilius, but the next year, b. c. 89, fortune 
turned against them, and the greater pirt of Apmlia 
was reduced to submission by the praetor (I. Cn.s- 
conius, (Appian. £. C. i. 39, 42, 52.) On this 
occasion, we are told that Salapia wim destroyed, and 
the territortes of Larinuin, Asculmn, and Venusia, 
L'lid waste; probably this sceoiicl devastotion gave a 
shock to the prosperity of Apulia from wliicli it 
never recovered. It is certain that it appears at 
the close of the Republic, and under the Roman 
Empii-e, in a state of decline and poverty, Btrabn 
mentions Arpi, Canusium, and Lucei^ as decayed 
cities; and adds, that tlie ■whole of this part of 
Italy had been desolated by the war of Hatmihaf, 
and ihose .sub.sequcnt to it (vL p, 285). 

Apulia was comprised, together 'wift Calabria 
and the Ilirpini, hi the 2nd regkm of Augustus 
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(Plin. iii. 11. s. 16), nnd this rirr.angemerit appears 
to have continued till the time of Cun-stantine,, 
except that the Hirpini were separated from the 
other two, and placed in the 1st region with Cum- 
pania and Latium. Fruin the Ume tff 
Apulia and Calahm were united uiiiler the saim! 
authority, wlio wa.s .styled thwj'eetor, mid f on.sli- 
tuted one pivoviuec. (Lil). Colon, jip. 260 — 262; 
Notit. Dign. vol. ii. }.p. 64, 125 ; P. Diae. ii. 21 ; 
Orelli, Lu'C)\ 1126, 3704.) Alter tin- fall of the 
Western Empire, the possession of Apulia vas long 
disputed between the Byziiiillne emjFt-ror.s, the 
Lombards, and the &imcen.s. But the feviuer aj.- 
jiear to have always retained some iboting in thL. 
prt of Italy, and in the lUth century were to: 
re-establish their dominion over the greater part of 
the province, which they goi^enicd by mciins of .a: 
liiiigistrate tei-nied a C:it;qjiin, iVoin wheiice has been 
derived the modern name of xh: Ciijutinuiia, — a 
corruption of Coinpamta. It was limdly wrc.->U‘d 
from the Greek Eiupin: by the Xornian.s. 

The jirincipal river.s of Ajailla, are: i. the Ti- 
FEPvX[U.s, now called the llijlvM, vhieh, a* already; 
mentioned, bounded it on tlie N., and septr.itcd it 
from the Frentnni; 2. the Fkexto (now the F<tr~ 
tore), which bounded the territory of Larinum on 
the S., and is therefore reckoned the northem limit . 
of Apulia by those writers who did not include 
Larinuin in that region ; 3. the CiiKBALUS of Pliny 
(iii. 11. s. 16), still called the Cercarn, which rises 
in the mountams of the Hiiqiini, and flo^svs into the 
sea between Sij»ontum and the lake of Salapia. It 
is pirobably this river ivhich is designated by Stral>o 
(vi. p. 284), but witliout naming it, as senung to 
convey corn and other supplies from the interior to 
the coast, ne.ar Sipontum; 4. the Ai;fU)C.'J (Q/7m/o), 
by far the large-st of the rivers of this jjart of Italy. 
[AuFinu.s.] All the,se streams have nearly parallel 
courses from SW. to NE.; and all, except lie Hfer- 
nus, ijartake more of the character of mountaiu 
torrents than regular riveiv, being subject to sudtlcn 
and violent imuidati)ni>, while in the .-ujimier tbvir 
wafers are 'scanty and trifling. Fruiii the Aniidus 
to the limits of L'.'ilabria, and iiulc ii to the ex- 
tremity of the lapyginn promontory, thi-ri' diic,- not 
occur a siiiglo stream wcrtiiy of tlie name of rher. 
The soiitlierii sliqx; of the Apulian hilL towariL the 
Tarentiiic Gulf, on the cnutrary. is furnau-d by 
.several small streamK; but the .luly one of whieii 
the ancient name is prc-eiTcl to u-. is, 5, tlie Bn.t- 
BANCS (Itradano), which fonti- the boundary be- 
tween Apulia and Lucattia, aitd fails into the .-ca 
close to hletajxmfum. 

The remarkahle mounhiin promontojw oi' flxfs- 
G.utF3 is described in a separate article, f 
GANirs.] The prominence of this btadlaiid, 
which pr.ijecf.s into the ,sea ahovc ffu miles fr-.m 
Si{iQntuin to its extreme jjoint near Vkd!, natn- 
rnlly form.s two bay.s; the one «.n the K,, < ailed 
by Strabo a deep gulf, but, in leaiiiy, little nwrkftl 
by nature, was ealied the tiisr» from the 

city of Uuii'M, orHyitiUM, siumlcd on its rf«st, 
(Mela, ii. 4; Strab. ri. pp. 284, 28.5.) Of tiiat on 
the S,, now known a.s the Cut/ of Moo/nrh nia, no 
ancient appellation lia.i been prcbcned. 'I be whole 
coast of Apulia, with the cxccpiton of the Garganus, 
is low .and Hut : and on eacli side of timt grait pro- 
montory are Ialce.s, or pix'L, of foin-'iderahle extent, 
the Mfiignaiit water-s of which are Nq.sratod from the 
sea only by nam-w .«trii»s of .saiKl. That to the 
north of Uai'guims, adjoining the Sinus Urha (no- 
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ticed by Strabo without mentioning its rianie)' is 
called by Pliny Lagus lAsi’Aifus; 'it is now known 
as tlte Lmjo di Lesina, from a small town of that 
name. (Plin. in. 11. s. 16.) The more extensive; 
lake to the S. of Gargamns, between Sipontum and 
the mmitli of the Aufuhxs, was named, from the 
neighboxiring city of Salapia, the Salafina Palus I 
(Lucan. V. 377), and is still called the ILnj^o 
Salpi. 

Uppo.site to the headland of Gargamis, about 15 
geng. nnle,s from the mouth of the Frento, lie the 
two .small islands named Ixsulae DioaiEOKiVE, 
now the Isoh di Tremiti. 

The toxvns in Apulia, mentioned hy ancient writers, 
are the following*, iKigiuning from the northern- 
frontier: 1. Between the Tifernus and the Frento 
stood LaknujiI and Cliteiinia, besides the two 
small fortresses or “castella” of Gerunium and 
Caleea. 2. Between the Frento and the Aufidus 
were the important toxvns of Te..WJUM, sumamed 
Apulum, to distinguish it from the city of the same 
name in Campania, Luceria, Aecae, and Ascu- 
LUM, on the hills, xvhieh fonn the la.st offrshoots of 
the Apennines toxvards the plains; while in the plain 
itself xvero Arpi, Salama, and Herdoeia; and 
Sipontum on the sea-shore, at the foot of Mt. Gav- 
ganus. The less considerable towns in this part of 
Apulia were, Vibinum {Bovino') among the last 
ranges of the Apennines, Accua, near Luceria, 
CoLLATiA ( GoZ/atmm) at the western foot of hit, 
Garganus, Cehaunilia (Cerignola), near the Au- 
fidus: and EKomuM, on the road from Teanum to 
Sipontum (Tab. Peut.), supposed by Holstenius to 
be the modern S. Severo. Around the promontory 
of Garganus were the small towns of Merinum, 
Portus Agasus, and Poitus Garnae [Garganus], 
as w'ell as the Hyeicm, or Uiuum, of Strabo and 
Ptolemy. Along tlie coast, between Sipontum and 
the mouth of the Aufidns, the Tabula places Ahjc- 
ANUM, now Torre di Eii'oU, mA. Salinae, probably 
a mere establishment of salt-works, but more distant 
from the mouth of the Aufidus than the modem 
Saline. 3. East of the Aufidus was the imprtant 
city of Ganusium, as xvell as the small, but not le.ss 
celebrated town, of Cannae; on the I'oad fi'om 
Canusium to Egnatia we find in succession, Rubi, 
Butuntu&i, Caelia, Azetium, and Eorba. The 
Netiuii of Strabo must be placed somewbero on 
the same line. Along the coast, besides the im- 
portant towns of Barioi and Egnatta, the fol- 
low-ing .small placc.s are enumerated in Ihe Itineraries : 
Bardulum, 6 M. P. E. of the month of the Aufidus, 
now Barletta, Turemnn (^Trani), Natiolum (_Bis- 
ceplk), and Respa, according to Romanelli Molfetta, 
more iwobably Giorenazzo, about 13 M, P, from 
Bari. E. of that city ive find Amestum (probably 
acomxptionof Apanestae), 'and Dertum, which 
must be placed near Monopoli. Ueapobis, a name 
not tbund in any ancient author, but clearly ea- 
taltlished by its coins and other remains, may be 
placed with certainty at Polipnano, 6 M. P. west 
of Monopoli. 4. In the interior of Aphlia, towards 
the frontiers of Lueaiiia, the chief place was Ve- 
NusiA, witli tlie neighbourimg smaller towns of 
Achekontu, Bantia, and Febentum. On the 


* In the fallowing list no attempt has been made 
to preseiwe tlie distinction between the Daunians 
and Peueetians; it is clear from Sti’abo, that no 
such distinction really subsisted in the time when 
the geographers wrote. 
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Via Appia, leading from Veiiusia to Tareiitum, ivcre 
SiEYiUM;, Plera (supposed to be the, modem Gra- 
nina), and Lupatia {Altamura). S. of tliis line of 
road, towards the river Bradamis, klatcola (Mateo- 
lani, Plin, iii. 11. s. 16) was evidonlly the modem 
Matera, mid Genusium (Genusini, Id. Z. c. ; Lib. 
Colon, p. 262) still retains the name of Ginosu. 
(For the discussion of these obscure names, see 
Holsten. Not. in Cluv. pp, 281, 290; Pratilli, Via 
Appia, iv- 7 ; RomaneUi, vol. ii. pp. ISO— 18S.) 

Several other towns mentioned by Pliny (/. c.) 
which probably belong to this region, are otherwise 
wholly unknown; but the names given in his list 
are so confused, that it is impossible to say with 
certainty, which belong to Apulia, and which to 
Calabiia, or the Hirpini. Among those to which 
at least a conjectural locality may be assigned, arc : 
the Grumbestini, supposed to be the inhabitants of 
Grumum, now Gnmo, a village about 9 miles S. 
of Bitonto; the Palionenses, or people of Jkdio, pro- 
bably P(do, a village Imlf way between Grumo and 
Bitonto; the Tulini, for which we should, perhaps, 
read Turini, from Turum or Turimn, indicated by 
the modem Turi, about 16 miles S. ,E. of Bari; 
tlie Strapollini, whose tomi, Strapellum, is supposed 
to he JtapoUa, between Venusia and the Pons Au- 
fidi. The Borcani, Corinenses, Dh-iui, Tmmentini, 
and Ulm-tini, of the same author, are altogether 
unlcnoira. 

Ajmlia was traversed by tlie two great branches 
of the Appi.in Way, which separated at Benoventum, 
and led, the one direct to Bruadusium, the other to 
Tarentum. The first of these, called the Via. Tra- 
jana, from its reconstmetion by that emperor, passed 
through Aecae, Herdonia, Canusium, and Bntuntuai, 
to the sea at Barium, and from thence along the 
coast to Bnmdusium* ; while a nearly parallel line, 
parting from it at Butuntum, led by Caelia, Aze- 
tium, and Norbn, direct to Egnatia. The other 
main line, to which the name of Via Appia scpma 
to have properly belonged, entered Apulia at the 
Pons Aufidi {Pmte Sta. Venere), and led through 
Venu.sia, Silvium, and I-*Iera, direct to Tarentum. 
(For the fuller examination of both these lines, see 
Via Appia.) 

Besides these, the Tabula records a line of road 
from Larinum to Sipontum, and from tlieaoe close 
along the sea-shore to Barium, where it joined the 
Via Trajana. This roust have formed an important 
lino of communication from Picenum and the northern 
parts of Italy to Brundusimn. [E. H. B.] 

APULUM (^AttouAop, Ptol. iii. 8. § 8; Grell. 
Tnscr, Nos. 3563, 3826 ; in ah the other inscriptions 
the name is abbreviated AP. or apdl., Nos. 991, 
1225, 2171, 2300, 2695, 3686), or APULA (m 
Pent), or COLONIA APULENSIS (Ulpian. de 
Censibus, Dig. 1. tit. 15. § 1), an important lioraan 
colony, in Dacia, on the river Marissa (Marosch), on 
the site of the modern Carhhv/rg or WeiBsenhvrg, in 
Transylvania, where are the remains of an aqueduct 
and other ruins. If the reading of one inscription 
given by Gniter, — Alba Julia, — be correct, the 
place has preserved its ancient name, Alba= Weissen- 
hveg. [P.S.] 

AQUA FERENTINA. [Ferentinae Lucus,] 
AQUA VIVA. [Soiucm] 

AQUAE, the name given by the Romans to 

. * It is this line of road, or at knist the pwb of it 
along the coast, that is erroneously called by Italian 
topographers the Via Egnatia. [Egnatia.] ’ 
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maMy medicinal springs and bathing-places. The 

most important are mentioned below in alphabetical 

order. 

AQUAE ALBULAE. [Albula.] 

AQUAE APOLLINA'EES, was the name given 
to some warm springs between Sabate and Tarquiuii,, 
in Etruria, where there apjiears to have been a con- 
siderable thermal establishment. They are evi- j 
dently the same designated by Martial (vL 42. 7) j 
by the poetical phrase of “ Phoebi vada.” The Tab. | 
Pout, planes them on the upper rand from Rome, to 
Tarquinii at the distance of 12 miles irom the latter 
city, a position which aeeoi-ds with the modem Bagni 
di Stifjliano. Glavenns confounds them witli the 
Aquae CaiskjsTjVNAE, rmr Bagni del Sasso, which 
were indeed but a few miles distant. (Ilolsten. not. 
ad Cheer, p. 35.} [E. H. B.] 

AQUAE AUllE'LrAEovCOUO'NIA AURE'LIA 
AQUEXSIS (Baden-Baden), a watering place in a 
lovely valley of the Black Forest, is not mentioned 
by ancient writers, hut is stated in a doubtful in- 
scription of A. D. 676, to have been built by Hadrian, 
but it did not acquire celebiity till the time Ale.v- 
ander Severus. [L. S.] 

AQUAE BILBITANO'RUM. [Aquae His- 

PANICAE.] 

AQUAE BORMO'JIIS (Bourhon TArcliamr. 
hwult). The site of these hot springs is marked in 
the Tlieodosian Table by the square figure or build- 
ing which indicates mineral waters, and by the name 
Bormo, which D’Anville eironeously would have 
altered to Borvo. It is also marked as on a road 
wliich communicates to the NW, with Avarieutn 
(Bourges), and to the NE. with Augustodunum 
(Autun). The hot springs of Bourbon are a few 
miles from the left bank of the Allier, an afSuent of 
the Loire.; 

At Bourbonne-Ies-BainSy in the department of 
Mante Marne, there are also hot springs, and the 
Theodosian Table indicates, as D’Anville supposes, 
this fact by the usual mark, though it gives the 
place no name. D’Anrulle (Notice, &c.) gave it 
the name of Aquae Boiwonis, founding the name on 
an inscription discovered there 5 but the correct re;idmg 
of the inscription, according to more recent autiio- 
rities, is eoubosi TiiEBjtAKirai DEO mammosak, 
&c. It is probable that Bormo may have been the 
deity of both places, as the modern names are the 
same. Thus the god of the hot springs gave liis 
name to the place, and the place gave a name to a 
family which, for a long time, occupied the tlu'one 
of France. [G. L.] 

AQUAE CAESAEIS (prob. Ukiis, Eu.), 7 JI.P. 
south'West of Tipasa, in Numidia, and evidently, 
fi-om the way in winch it is m.'irked in the Tabula 
Peutingeriana, a much frc<{ucnted place. [P, S.1 
AQUAE CAERETA'XAE. [Uaeue.] 

AQUAE OA'LIDAE. Tlie po.sition of this place 
is marked in the Theodosian Table by its being on 
the j-oad between Au.gustonemetum (Clermont^ in 
the Auvoigne and Eodumna (limanne). The dis- 
tance from Augustonematum to Aquae Calidae k 
not given; but there is no doubt that Aquae Calidae 
is Vichy on the Allier, a place now frequented for 
its mineral waters. 

D’Anville (Notice, &c,) remarks, that De Yaloi.s 
eonfoutids the Aquae Calidae with the Calentes 
Aquae mentionecl by bidomas Apolliaaris, which 
are Chaudes-rngues (hot-waters) in the department 
of Cantal. The whole of the mountain ^region of 
the Auvergne .'tbounds in miner'al waters. [G. L.] 
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AQUAE CA'LIDAE ("rUra. @epp.a KoXuvia, 
Ptol. : Ilamniam Mcriga, large Eu. .and hot 
springs), in Mauretania Cae.-urii'iisi.-;, almojit due S. 
of Caasarea, at the distance of 25 M. P. k was 
important, not only tor if.s hot sjirings. but for its 
commanding the pa.s.s <d' the Lc.-mt Atla«, from 
Caesarea, and other cities on the coa.st, to the valkw 
of the Chinalapli. Tlik e.vplains its having acquired 
the rank of a colony in the time of Ptolemy, while in 
the Antonine Itinerary it is calicd .‘■Imjdy Aijnac. 
Its mins are fully docribed by Shaw (p. 64. 
1st (Ml.). fP. 8.] 

AQUAE CA'LIDAE (Ilammnm Qarhns, uiih hot 
spriijg.s), in Zengitana, on the gulf of ( ‘anb.ogc, 
directly oppfjsite to the city : ju-oiialdy identical viih 
OAiii'is. (Liv. XXX. 24; Tab. ad Aywts: 

Sbaw, p. 157, or p. 87, 2nd ed.; Barth. UV/a.h?’- 
wigen, ifo. p. 128.) There an' also hot springs at 
Hamman VEnf, ne.ar the bottom of ihc vltich 
may be those mentioned by Btraho as nrar 'I'mics 
(xvii. p. 834). [P. ,S.i 

AQUAE CA'LIDAE, in Britain. [Aqu.u: 
Sous.] 

AQUAE CONVEXA'RUM. ThcM' -watcif. arc 
placed by the Anton. Itin. on the road irotn Aijuac 
Tarbellieae to Tolostt (Tauloim), and on this sub; 
of Lugdunnm Convenarum. Some geographers iden- 
tify the place with Bagneres-de-Bigorre in the de- 
partment of Halites Pyrenees, a place noted for its 
mineral springs; but D’Aiiville fixes the site at Cap- 
bern. Walckenaer, however, placc.s it at Batmhe^. 
Strabo (p. 190), after mentioning Lngdiimim, ,s}>pak.s 
of the warm springs of the Onosii(T«t' 'Oyiiarid)if)Jhr 
which unknown name \Ve.sse]ing and others would 
read Kovouertav. Xylamler (Holzmawn) prnjiosffl 
to rend Mot/gtricov, and Pliny (iv, 19) mentions the 
hlonesi, wiiose name seems to be preserretl in that 
of the tovni of Moneins on the Bake, in the depart- 
ment of Uautes Pyrinits. Gmsskiird (Transhtion 
of Strabo, vol. i. p. 327) a.s.-!ume.s that Aqruic Con- 
venarum is Bugneres in Comminges, Bar/nerrs dc 
Bignrre is proved by an inscrijjtinn on the public 
fountain to lx; the Aqueiisi.s Vicii.s of the lbm.;m.«, 
the inhabitant.s of whieli wciv n.amcil Aqncjw-,; 
which seems to enniinu the ojiini<m that Aquae 
Convenanun was a diilerent place. f tU L.1 

AQUAE CUTI'LIAE. [truTji.i.u:.]" 

AtJUAE DACICAE, in the interior of Mamv- 
tania Tingitana, imtwecii Volubilis athl t,!i!da. (Itin. 
Ant. p. 23.). f P.8.1 

AQUAE GRATIA'NAK, in the territory ..fliic 
Allobroges, .apjiear, from inscrij^tions, t» be the mine- 
ral waters of Aix, north of ChamlH'ry, iu the duchy 
of Savoy, and a little ea.st of the lake of Uourget, at 
an elevation of about 823 Eiigli.ih feet a!«>ve the .-l a. 
The people were also called Aquettses. [U. }.,] 
AQUAE HISPA'XICAK. (1.) BiuiurAS'cntM 
(Alhama), a torni with baths, in lli^jratiia 'larraco 
nensis, about 24 M. P. we.-t of lUi.mu'.. (It. J/,u) 
There wore mitnerous other bathing pl icc.-i in Spain, 
but none of ibtm require more than a h.i.O' iuenriou ; 
(2) Aq. 0Ei.E.\AE, ClUENAK, or {faf. 

das del Reg)', (3) FuAvrAK {r/mr,x on tin- Ta- 
mega, with a Roman bridge of 18 arches; (4) Lae- 
VAr: ("TSara Xaid, Pfoh; (5) UukuS!.'- (, Baums dc. 
Bande or Orense)-, (6) Ckkcruxau, QuKUQtrEK- 
MAK, or QuArKRN'oui;.vt (Rio Culda* or Andres do 
Zamiconcs?)', (7) Voccuvae (Cahfa ile ^fda- 
«//«). fp.S,1 

AQUAE LABANAE (ra Mara), are 

mentioned by Strabo (v. p. 2.38) as wid Bulpbareoiw 
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•waters analogous in tEeir medical properties to those 
of; the Alhula, and sitaated near Nomentum.;i theyM;| 
are dearly the same now called Bagni di Grotta 
Marozza about 3 miles N, of Mentana, the ancient 
Nomentum. (Nibby, Bintorni di Roma, vol. ii, 
p. 144.) [E.H.B.] 

AQUAE I.ES]TA'NAE. [Lesa.] 

AQUAE MATTIACAE or EONTES MATTI- 
ACJ, a watering place with hot springs, in the 
eoimtry of the Mattiad, that is, the district be- 
tween the Maine and the Lahn. (Plin. xxxi. 17; 
Amm. Marcell. xxix. 4.) The jdace is generally 
believed to bo the same as the modern Wieshadm, 
where remains of Roman bath-huildings have been 
discovered. (See Dahl in the Aniialen des Vereins 
fiir Nassauische AltertJmniskund^, vol. i. part 2, 
p. 27, seq.) [U. S.] 

AQUAE NEAPOLITA’lSrAE. [Neapolts.] 
AQUAE NERI. So the name is written in the 
Theudosiau Table; for which we ought probably to 
■write Aquae Uerae, as D’Aiville suggests. It ap- 
jiears to correspond to N(:7‘is, winch Gregory of 
Tours calls Vicus Nereeusis. AQm is in the de- 
partment of Allkr. [Cf. U.] 

AQUAE NISINEII, is designated in the Theo- 
dosian Table by the square figure or building -which 
indicates mineral waters [Aquae Bokbionis], and 
is placed on the road between Deeetia (Becise) and 
Augustodimum (^Autun). This identifies the place 
■with Bourhon~VAnci, where there are Roman con- 
structions. [G. L,] 

AQUAE PA'SSEEIS, one of the numerous jilaces 
in Etruria frequented for its -warm baths, which ap- 
pear to have been in great vogue in the time of Mar- 
tial (vi, 42. 6). It is placed by the Tab. Pent, on 
the road from Volsinii to Rome, between the former 
city andl’cnim Cassii: and was probably situated at 
a spot now called Bacucco, about 5 miles N. of Vi- 
terbo, where there is a lai-ge assemblage of ruins, 
of Roman date, and some of them certainly baths, 
wliile the whole neighbourhood abounds in thermal 
springs. (Cluver. Ital. p, 561 ; Dennis’s Etruria, 
vol. i. pp. 202. 211.) 

An inscription published by Orioli {Am. d. Inst. 
vol. i, p. 174 — 179) writes the name Aquae Pas- 
SERtANAE. [E. H. B.] 

AQUAJD PATAYPNAE. [Aponi Fons.] 
AQUAE POPULO'NIAE. [Populonium.] 
AQUAE RE'GIAE (Bammarji Tritzza, or tlie 
Ru. on the river Mergaleel, S. of Trvsza, Shaw), 
a place of considerable impoifaiice, near the centre 
of Byzacena, on the high road leading SW. from 
lladrumetum, (Itm. Ant. pp. 47, 53, 54, 55, 56 ; 
Tab. Peat ; Kotit Eccl. Afr.') [P. S.] 

AQUAE SEGESTA'NAE. [Segesta.] 
AQUAE SEGESTE, a place denoted in the Peu- 
tinger Table as the site of mineral waters. D’An- 
viile {Notice, &c.) places it at Ferrih-es, -which 
lies nearly in a direct line between OrUans and Sms, 
on -which route it -u-as, according to the Table. 
There are cliaiybeate springs at Ferrieres. But 
the distances in the Table do not agree with Die 
actual distances, unlass we change xxii., the distance 
between Fines, -the first station finm Orleans {Gmor 
bum), and Aquae Segesta, into xv. The distance 
of xxii. from Aquae Segesta to Sens (Agedincum) 
also requires to be reduced to xv., on the supposition 
of Ferrieres being the true site. Ufcert and others 
place Aquae Segesta at Fontainebleau, which seems 
to lie too fax out of the direct road between OrUms 
and Sens. [G* L.} 
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[ AQUAE SEGETE, the name of a place in the 
^ Theodosian Table, -udiich may possibly be corrupt. 
It is designated as the site of mineral waters, and 
in the neighbourhood of Fonmi Segusianorum, oi- 
Feur, in the department of Haute Loire. The exact 
site of the place does mot apjiear to bo certain. 
D’A-nville fixes it ut Aissumin, on the right bank of 
the Loire: others place it near [G. L.T 

AQUAE SELINU'HTTAE. [Seltnus.] 
AQUAE SE'XTIAE {Aix), in the department 
of Bouches du Rhone, is 18 Roman miles north of 
MassHia {Marseille'), In b, c. 122, the proconsul 
C. Sextius Galvinus, having defeated the Salyes or 
Saluvii, founded in their territory the Roman colony 
of Aquae Sextiae, so called from the name of the Ro- 
man general, and the sirringa, both hot and cold, 
which he found there. (Liv. Ep. lib. 61; Yell. i. 
15.) These hot springs are mentioned by Strabo 
(pp. 178, 180; Ttt {J5«Ta rd 5eJ-r«a) and by 
other ancient writers. Strabo obsei-ves that it was 
said that some of the hot springs had become cold. 
The temperature of the hot springs is now only a 
moderate warmth. " ; 

In the neighbourhood of Aix was fought, b. c. 1 02, 
the great battle, in which the Roman consul C. Ma- 
rius defeated the Cimbri and Teutones with immense 
slaughter. (Plut. Mar. c. 18; Floras, iii. 3.) 
Plutai-ch states that the people of Massilia made 
fences for their vineyards with the hones of the bar- 
barians, and that the soil, which was drenched with 
the blood of thousands, produced an unusual crop 
the following year. D’Anville observes that the 
battlefield is supposed to have been near the Lar, 
about four leagues above Aix; but Fauris de St. 
Yineent (quoted by Forbiger) fixes the site of the 
battle at Meiragms, two leagues from Marseille, 
which was called in the middle ages Campus da 
Marianicis. Fragments of swords and spears, and 
bones, are still found on this spot. 

There are Roman remains at Aixj and its iden- 
tity with Aquae Sextiae appears from the ancient' 
Itineraries and an inscription, which shows it to, 
have been a Roman colony, with the title Julia- 
Sti-abo’s words, indeed, show that it was a Roman 
colony from the first. Yet Pliny (iii. 4) places 
“ Aquae Sextiae Salluviorum ” among the Oppida 
Latina of Gallia Narbonensis, or those which had 
the Jus Latiuin; in which he is certainly mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus also calls it a colonia. [G. L.] 

AQUAE SICOAE, a name which the Anton. 
Itin. places bet-ween Galagm-ris and Vernosole, on the 
road from Aquae Tarbellicae to Tolosa. The site, 
is uncertain. If Seiches near Toulouse be the place, 
the dustances in the Itinerary require coirection, 
(D’Anville, iioitoe.) Walckenaer calls the place 
i Agguas-Sec. [G. L.] 

AQUAE SllUJESSA'NAE. [Sxnuessa.] 
AQUAE SOLIS {Bath), in Britain, mentioned 
under this name in the Itinerarium Antonini, in 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28), as "TSara Sfepixd. [E, 6. L.] 
AQUAE STATIELLAE (’Aaoiiai SraneAXai, 
Strab.), a city of Liguria, situated on tlie H. side of 
the Apennines in the valley of the Bormida: now 
called Aogui. Its name sufficiently indicates that 
it owed its origin to the mineral springs wdiich were 
found there, and Plmy notices it (xxxi. 2) as one 
of the most remarkable instances where this ch’cum- 
stance had given rise to a oonsidei-ahle town. It is 
probable that it did not become a place of .".ny im- 
portance -mitil after ttie Roman conquest of Liguria^ 
nor do we find any actual mention of it rmder tbs 
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Eepublie, bat it was already a considerable town in 
tire diiys of Strabo, and under tlie Itonian Empire 
became one of tbe most flourisbing and important 
cities of Liguria, a position whicbi we find it retain- 
ing down to a late period. The inhabitants bear on 
ail insciiption the name " Aqiieuses Statiellenses." 
It was the chief place of the tribe of the Sx’atiki.li, 
and one of the principal military stations in this 
part of Italy. (Strab, v. p. 217 ; PUn. ni- 5. s. 7 ; 
Orell. iMscn. 4927 ; laser, ap. Spun. Jl/isc. p. 
164; Hotit. Dign. p. 121.) It is still mentioned by 
Paulus Diaeonns among the chief cities of this pro- 
vince at the time of the Lombard invasion; and 
Liutpniud of Cremona, a writer of the tenth cen- 
tury, speaks of the Eoman Tlicrmac, constructed on 
a scale of the greatest splendour, as still existing 
there in his time. (P, Diae. ii. 16 ; Liutprand, 
Mst. ii. 11.) The modern city of Acywi is a large 
and flourishing place, and its mineral waters are 
still muclr frequented. Some remains of the ancient 
baths, as well as portions of an aqueduct, are still 
visible, while very numerous inscriptions, chiefly .se- 
pulchral, have been discovered there, as well as in- 
numerable urns, lamps, coins, and other relics of an- 
tijuity. 

We leam from the Itineraries that a branch of 
tile Via Aurelia quitted tie coast at Viuk Sabhata 
(Vado) and crossed the Apennines to Aquae Sta- 
tiellae, from whence it communicated by Dertona 
mti Placentia on the Via Aemilia. The distance 
&om Vada Sabhata to Aquae is giveu as 52 R. miles. 
(Itin. Ant. p. 294; Tab. Pout.) [E. H. B.] 

AQUAE TACAPITA'NAE (£l Hanmiat-el- 
Khabs), so called from the imiwrtant town of Ta- 
CAPE, at the bottom of the Syrtis Minor, from 
wMch it was distant 18 M. P. to the SW. {Ant. 
iiiw, pp. 74, 78.) [P. S.] 

AQUAE TARBE'LLICAE {Dax or Duajs) or 
AQUAE TARBELLAE,asAnsonius calls it {Pmef. 
Tres, Syragrio). Vibius Sequester has the name 
Tarbella Oivitas _(p. 68, ed. Oberlin). In the Not 
Gall, the name is Aquensiiim Civitas. The word 
Aquae is the origin of the modem name A^r-sor Acs, 
which the Gascons made Hags or Hax, by uniting 
tie preposition to the name of the place. Ptolemy 
is the only writer who gives it tie name of Au- 
gustae (ilSara Abyoiiffra). This place, which is 
noted for its mineral waters, is on the road from 
Asturica (Astorga) to Burdigala {Eunlmiai), mirl 
on the left hanic of the Aturas (Adour). There 
ai'e or were remains of an aqueduct near the town, 
and Roman comstruerions near the wann springs in 
tie tomi. Tlio mineral springs axe mentioned by 
Pliny (xxxi. 2). [G. L.] 

AQUAE TAURI, another of the numerous ■wa- 
tering-places of Etruria, situated about three miles 
NE. of Centumccllao (Civita VeccMa'). They 
are now called Bagni di Fermta. The tliermal 
waters here appear to have Iwen in great vogue 
among the Romans of tlie Empire, so that a town 
must have grown up. on the sfiot, a.s wm find tljc 
“ Afjuenses eognomine Taurini ” mentioned by 
Pliny (iii 5. a. 8) among tie sopnrate communities 
of Etruria, 'fhe baths are described by Eutilius, 
■who calls them Tauri Thermaa, and ascribes tieir 
name to their accidental discovery by a bulb (Riitil. 
Mn. j. 249 — 260; Tab. Pout.; Clover. I(al. p. 
486.) [E. H, B.] 

AQUAE TIBILITA'NAE (BanmamMeshtuim, 
or ]X’rha|Js JR'amnKm-el-S&'da\ iu Stuaidia, near 
the river Rubricatus, on the Mgli road fwWB Chda to 
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Hippo Regiu.s, .64 M. P. E. of the former, and 
40 M. P. EW. of the latter. {Ant. If in. p. 42; Tab. 
Peut.) It formed au epi.scopal .see. (Optat. c. Jjanat 
i. 14.) Remains tif large hath.s. of Roman workman- 
ship, are still found at Ilamirn/in Mesb.intm. 
(8h.‘iw, p. 121, Lst ed.; Barth, Wtindtriingcn. qa',, 
p. 71.) [i‘. s,;j 

AQUAE VOLATERRA'NAE. [\ ui,.vn;!a;.u:.J 
AQUEXSLS VICES. [A^uak Co.sve.\aui-m,J 
AQUILA'RIA, a place on the coa-t of Xi tigitana, 
22 M. P. from Clupeu, with ag(.n.Kl summer road- 
stead, hctwtx’ti two projecting lieadiatKis. wljcre C’urio 
landed from Sicily before his dcfe.-it and death, i:. c. 
49. (Caes. B. (J. ii. 23.) The ]ilai c .scem.s t'. o,,r-. 
respond to AUwwurmh, a little SW. of €. B'm (Pr. 
Mercnrii), ■where are the remains of the great .stone- 
quarries msed in the building of I’tica am! ('arliiauc. 
These quarries run up from the st;a, .-iiiii form ’.xi-at 
caves, lighted hyoiK'nings iu tiie rmif, and .-itjiijortni 
by pillans. Tliev arc doitlpl le.ss the quarri<.>.s til whieii 
Agatlioclcs landcfl from Sicily (Idi«l. .\x. 6 ); and 
Sitaw cratsiders them to aii.swer c.'tactly lu S'irgilV 
description of the landing qihtcc of Aeneas. {Ai.u. 
i. 103; Shaw. jip. l.o8. 159; Barth, iVun>krmi<nn, 
ct’c,,pp. 132,133.) ' [P.S.] 

AQUILEIA {‘AKuArfia, Strah. ct tdii ; ’Aifuut- 
Arittt, Ptol. : Etk. 'AKv\r,'ios, Steph. B., but 'Akv~ 
Arjarios, ilerodian.; Aquillciensis), the capital of tho 
province of Venetia, ajid one of the most imjwrtant 
cities of Northern Italy, was .situated near the head 
of the Adriatic Sea, between the rivers Alsa ami 
Natiso. Strabo tells us that it w.as 60 sttidia from 
the sea, which is just tibout the truth, while Pliny 
erroneously places it 15 mile.s inland. Both tiie.se 
authors, as well a.s Mela and ilertKlian, agree in 
describing it as situated m the river Natiso; and 
Pliny says, that both that river and the ’i'uiTu.s 
{A\itiso cum Turrd) flowed by tho walls of Aqai- 
leia. At the pre.sent day the river Terre (evidently 
the Turrus of Pliny) falls into the Natisom (a con- 
siderable moiuitain toiTcnt, which rises in the .Ups 
fuid flows by Cicldah, tlie anciint J'oram Jniii), 
about 13 milcB N. of Aqnilcia, and tln-ir cpiiiibiinii . 
waters discharge themselt^CB int i the /.yoaro. nlHoir 
4 miles NE. of that city. Bat tV< m the l.w and 
level character of the emmfry, am! tin; violcjwf of 
thc-su mmmtiuu .‘^tream.--, timre i-> much prohai.illty 
that they have changed their Ci.ursc, ami n.aily 
flowed, in ancient time.';, a-> dtecrifed by Sinsbn and 
Pliny. An artitidal cut, or cutird. (ommutucaling 
from Aquilcia with the sra, is stii! calhsl Nalmt. 
(8trab. v. p. 214; Plin, iii. 18. h. 22; .Mciii, ii. 4; 
Herodian, viii. 2, 5; Cluvcr. Hal. j... 184.) 

All authors agree iu ascribing the first fcm;dat b«u 
of Aquilcia to the Romans; and Lity expre-dj tcjK 
us that the territory was prcviitu.sly unhihribited, 
on which account a body of Transalpine Gauls who 
had cro.ssed the mouutaiius in .scan-h of m'-fl ai'mic.s, 
endeavourwl to form a .•.etticrnent tlicn ; bm the 
Roniams took umbrage at this, mul Ciimpclhil tium 
to rccross the Alp, (Liv. xxxlx. 22. 4.5, .54. 5.5.) 
Ifwa-s iu order to prevent a nqs-titbm if .M«-h an 
attempt, as well a.s to guard tlm fcrlilc pl-jims, i>l' 
Italy front the. irruptions of the barkarians on it.-; 
NE. frontier, that tite Romans determined to esta- 
blish a colony there. In n.c. 18I, a binly of 
colonists was settled ticrc, to which, 12 years later 
(b, c. 169), 1.500 more familii's were askkd, 
(Liv. xL 34, xliii, 17; Vdi. pat i. 15.) The new 
colony, which received the name of Aquilcia from 
tho arxidental omen of an crigie at the time of it.'s 
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foundation (Julian. Or. 11. da gest. Cotisti Eustatli. 
ad Dion. Per, 378), quickly rose to great wealth and 
pi-osperity, andbeeame an important commercial ^em- 
porium ; for which it was mainly indebted to its fa- : 
vourable positiouj as it were, at the entrance of Italy, j 
and at the foot of thtj pass of Mount Ocra, which must 
always have been tlie easiest passage from the NE, ^ 
into the italian plains. The accidental discovery 
of valuable gold mines in tire neighbouring Alps, 
in the time of Polybius,, doubtless contributed to its 
prosperity (Pol. ayr. Strab. iv. p. 208); but a more 
permanent source of w'caltb was tiro trade carried 
on there with the barbarian tribes of the inountoins, 
and especially with the Illjudans and Pannonians on 
the JJanube and its trilmtaiies. These brought 
slaves, cattle and hides, which they exchanged for 
the wine and oil of Italy. All these productions 
were transported by land carnage sis far as Nau- 
portus, and thence by the Save into the Danube, 
(Strab. iv. p. 207, v. p. 2 1 4.) After the provinces of 
Illyria and Pannonia bad been permanently united 
to the Eoman Empire, the increased intercourse 
between the east and west nccessaadly added to the 
commercial prosperity of Aquileia. Nor was it less 
important in a military point of view'., Caesar made 
it the head-quarters of his legions in Cisalpine Gaul, 
probably with a view to operations against the 
Illyrians (Caes. B. G. i. 10), and we afterwards 
find it repeatedly mentioned as the post to W'hich 
the emperons, or their generals, repaired for the 
defence of the NE. frontier of Italy, or tlie first 
place which wa.s occupied by the armies that en- 
tered it from that quarter. (Suet, Aug. 20, Tib. 7, 
Vesp. 6 ; Tac. ffist. ii. 46, 85, iii. 6, 8.) The same 
circiun, stance exposed it to repeated dangers. Under 
the reign of Augustus it was attacked, tliough 
without success, by the Iapode.s (Appian. //fyr. 18); 
and at a later period, having had tlie courage to 
shut its gates against the tyrant Maximin, it was 
exposed to the first brimt of his fuiy, but was able 
to defy all his efforts during a proti-acted siege, 
which was at length tenninated by the assassination 
of the emperor by his own soldiers, A. D. 238. 
(Herodian. viii.2 — 5; Capitol. Maxi^mn. 21 — ^23.) 
At this time Aquileia was certainly one of the most 
important and flourishing cities of Italy, and during 
the next two centuries it continued to enjoy the 
same prosperity. It not only retained its colonial 
rank, but became the acknowledged capital of tho 
province of Venetia; and was the only city of Italy, 
be.sides Rome itself, that had the privilege of a mint. 
(Not. Dign, ii. p. 48.) Ausonius, about the middle 
of the fourth century, ranks Aquileia as the niuth 
of tho great cities of the Roman empire, and inferior 
among those of Italy only to Milan and Capua. 
{Ordo Nob. Urb. &.') Though situated in a iffain, 
it was strongly fortified with walls and towers, and 
seems to have enjoyed the reputation of an impreg- 
nable fortress. (Aram. Marc. xxi. 12.) During ! 
the later years of the empire it was the .scene of , 
several decisive events. Thus, in A. ». 340, the 
younger Constantine was defeated and slain on the 
banks of tlie river Alsa, almost beneath its walls. 
(Victor. Epit 41. § 21; Eutrop, x. 9; Hieron, 
Chron, ad am. 2356.) In 388 it witnessed the 
defeat and death of the nsurpr Masitnus by Theo- 
dosius the Great (Zosim. iv. 46; Victor. Epit. 48; 
Idat, Chron. p. 11 ; Anson. 1. a,); and in 425* 
that of Joannes by the generals of Theodosius II, 
(Procop. B. F. i. 2; Philostovg. xii. 14.) At length 
in A. I). 452 it was besieged by Altila, king of lie 
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I HunSj with a formidable host, and .after maintaining 
an iobstinato defence' for above three months, was 
finally taken by assault, plundered, and burnt to 
'the ground. (Cassiod. Chron. p. 230; Jonnuid. 
Get, 42; Procop;!?, V. i. 4. p.330; Marcellin. Chrmi. 
p. 290; Hist. Miscell. xv. p. 549.) So complete 
was its destruction, that it never rose again from its 
ashes; and later writers speak of it as having left 
scarcely any ruins as vestiges of its existence, 
(Jornand. I, c.; Liutprand. iii. 2.) But these ex- 
pressions must not be construed too strictly; it 
never became again a place of any importance, but 
was at least partially inhabited; and in the sixth 
century w’as still the residence of a bishop, who, on 
the invasion of the Lombards, took refuge with all 
tlie other inhabitants of Aquileia in the neighbour- 
ing island of Gradus, at the entrance of the lagunes. 
(Cas.siodor. Var. xii. 26; P. Diac. ii. 10.) Tlin 
bishops of Aquileia, who assmned tlie Oriental title' 
of Patriarch, continued, notwithstanding the decay 
of the city, to maintain their pretensions to the 
]nghe.st ecclesiastical rank, and llic city itself cer- 
tainly maintained a .sickly existence throughout 
the middle ages. Its final decay is probably to be 
attributed to the increasing unhealthiness of Ilia 
situation. At the present day Aquileia is a mere 
straggling village, with about 1400 inhabitants, 
and no public buildings except the cathedral. No- 
ruins of any ancient edifice are visible, but tho 
site abounds with remains of antiquity, coins, en- 
graved stones, and other minor objects, as well, 
as shafts and Ccapitals of columns, fragments of 
friezes, &c., the splendour and beauty of wMeh suf- 
ficiently attest the magnificence of the ancient city,. 
Of the numerous inscriptions discovered there, ths' 
most interesting ai'e those which relate to the w'or- 
ship of Belenus, a local deity whom the Bomaas: 
identified with Apollo, and who was believed to have 
co-operated in the defence of the city against Maxi- 
min. (Or€ll.7)iscr.l967,1968,&c.; Herodian. viii. 3 ;; 
Capitol. Maximm. 22; Sertoli, Antichitd. di Aqvi- 
feia, Venice, 1739, p. 86 — 96.) 

Besides its commercial and militai-y importance,. 
Aquileia had the advantage of posse.ssing a temtory 
of the greatest fertility; it was especially noted for 
tire abundance of its wine. (Herodian. viii. 2.) Nov 
was the situation, in ancient times, considered un- 
healthy, the neighbouring lagunes, like tiiose of 
Altinum and Ravenna, being open to tho flux and 
reflux of the tides, which are distinctly sensible iu 
this part of tlie Adriatic. (Vitruv. h 4, §11*;- 
Strab. V. p. 212; Procop. B. G. i. 1. p. 9.) Strabo 
speaks of the river Natiso as navigable up to tho 
very walls of Aquileia (v. p.214); but this could 
never have been adapted for large vessels, and it is 
probable that there existed from an early period a 
port or empurium on the little island of Gradus, at 
the mouth of the river, and entrance of the lagunes. 
We even, leam that this island w’as, at one time, 
joined to the mainland by a paved causeway, which 
must certainly have been a Roman work. But tlio 
name of Gradus does not oocnr till after the fall of 
the Western Empire (P. Diac. ii. 10, iii. 25, v. 17), 
whan it became, for a time, a ooiLsiderable city, but. 
afterwards fell into decay, and is now a poor place, 

, with about 2G00 inhabitants; it is .still called; 
' [i:. II. 11. J 

AQEJILG'NIA (’AwowAwvla, Plol.). Tli,' .'xi.st- 
ence-t£ two cities of tliis iiLrao, butl' situated in 
Sanmium, appears to be clearly established.; tijought 
they have regarded by many- writere" 
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tical. 1. A city of the Hirpini, situated near the 
frontiers of Apulia, is mentioned by Pliny and Pto- 
lemy, both of whom distinctly assign it to the Hir- 
pini, and not to Saranium proper; while the Tabula 
places it on the Via Appia, 37 M. P. from Aecnlanum 
and 6 from the Pons Aufidi (I'onte Sta Venere) on 
the road to Yennsia. These distances coincide well 
with the situation of the modem city of Lacedoffna, 
the name of which closely resembles the Oscan 
form of Aquilonia, which, as we learn from coins, 
was “ Akudunniu.” The combination of these 
circumstances leaves little doubt that Lacedogna, 
which is certainly an ancient city, represents the 
Aquilonia of Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as that of 
the Tahuhi. (Plin. iii. 11. s. lf>; Ptol. iii. 1. s. 71; 
Tab. Pent.; Hol.slcn. A"ot ad Clm. p. 274; Eoma- 
nelli, vol. ii. p. 345.) Hut it seems impossible to 
reconcile this position of Aquilonia with the de- 
tails given by Livy (x. 38 — 43) concerning a city 
of the same name in Samnium, which bore an ira- 
portent part, in the campaign of tlie consuls Caiwi- 
lius and Papirius in u. c. 293. 

2, The city thus mentioned by Livy appears to 
have been .situated in the country of the Pentri or 
central Samnites, to which the whole operations of 
the campaign seem to have been coniined, but it 
must be confessed that the geography of them is 
throughout very obscure. It was little more than 
20 miles from Cominium, a place of which the site 
is unfortunately equally xmcertain [Cominiom] , and 
apparently not more timn a long clay's march from 
Bovianum, as after the defeat of the Samnites by 
Papirius near Aquilonia, we are told that the nobility 
and cavalry took refuge at Bovianum, and the re- 
mains of the cohorts which had been sent to Corni- 
mum made good their retreat to the same city. 
Papirius, after making himself master of Aquilonia, 
which he burnt to the ground, proceeded to bc.siege 
Saepinum, still in the direction of Bovianum. Hence 
it seems certein that both Aquilonia and Cominium 
must be placed in the heart of Samnium, in tlie 
country of the Pentri : but the exact site of neither 
can be determined with any certainty: and it is 
probable that they were both destroyed at an early 
period. Eomanelli, who justly regards the Aqui- 
lonia of Livy as distinct from the city of the Hir- 
pini, is on the other hand e.erteinly mistaken in 
transferring it to Agnom in the north of Samnium. 
{Eomanelli, vol, ii. p. 493. — 500.) 

The coins which bear tho Osoan legend AicvDVte- 
sriv in retrograde charactci's, attributed by earlier 
numismatists to Aclierontia. are now admitted to 
belong to Aquilonia (Friudlarider, Oskischm Mm~ 
sea, p. .54), and m.ay be a.ssigncd to the city of that 
name in the country of the Hirpini. [E, H. B.] 

AQUI'NITM (’AKomvou: Eth. Aquinas, -atis ; 
Aqtdno), 1 , One of the most important cities of the 
Volscians, wa.s situated on the Via Latina between 
Fabrateria and Casinnm, alxnit 4 miles from the left 
bank of tho Liris. Htrabo eiroiieously describes it 
as situated (m the river Melpis (.Mdfi), from which 
it is in fact distent above 4 miles. lu common with 
the other Yolsciaa cities it wjis included in Latimn 
in the more extended use exf that term: hence it is 
mentioned by Ptolemy as a J^atin city, and is in- 
cluded by Pliny in the First Eegion of Italy, acconl- 
ing to the division of AugFistus, (PtoL hi* 1. § 63; 
Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Stmb. v. p. 237; Itin. Ant. p. 
303.) Its name is not mentioned in history during 
the wars of tho Eomans with the Volsdiaita, or those 
with the Samnite.s; and is firet found daring the 
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Second Punic War on xic'casion of the marcli of Han- 
nibal upon Eonie by tlie \'ia ]^:itin;u (Liv. x.vvi, 
9; iSil. Ital. xii.) But all writers acTec in di'.'crib- 
ing it as a populous and flouri-shing place dming the 
latter jwriod of tlie Eomiin Erpidtlii'. CicejM, wlio 
had a villa there, and on .•iccimnt of its iiioghbour- 
lioocl to Arpiiium. repeatedly to it. terms it 

“ frequens municipium." and Silius ftalieii.-, ■■ ingons 
Aquinum." Strabo also calls it “ a huge' city,” (Cif. 
pro Clumt. G8, Phil. ii. 41, pm J'l'inc, 9, ad Ait. 
V. 1, FamAx. 24, &c,; Sil. Ital. viii. 40.5: .Strab. 
V. p. 237.) We learn from tin* Liber ('obiuianim 
that it received a Eonian colony under the Sci-oud 
Triumvirate, and both Pliny imd Taeitiss mi-uti.iii it, 
as a place <if colonial rauk tinder the Km.piie. Xit- 
merons inscriptions also prove, that it -i 

nourishing city throughout that periotl. (i.ib. Coir,)!, 
p. 229 ; Tae. ‘llkt. i. 88, ii. 63 ; ihiii. /. c.) It was 
the birthplace of the jioi-t .luvenal, as he hhoseh' 
tells us (iii, 319): as well as of the Fuq-eror l'i>- 
ceimius Eiger. (Aei. S].:irti.an. I'lfc.i.) Horace 
.speaks of it as noted fora kind of }iurph' dye, Imi of 
inferior quality to the finer sorts. i. 10, 27.) 

The modern city of A(j>ibio is a wry jjonr place, 
with little more than lOOi) inliahit.ants, but .still re- 
tains its episcopal see, which itpresemal tlirmtirlioiit 
the middle age.s. It still oceui-ies a jiiirt of the .site 
of the ancient city, in a broad fertile plain, which 
extends from the foot of the Apennines to the river 
Liris on one side and the MelpLs on the other. It 
was completely traversed by the Via Latin.a, con.ri- 
derable Jjortions of wliieii ,'tre still preserved, ,as well 
as a part of the ancient walls, built of hirge sti>ne,s 
without cement. An old church called the* Vmut- 
vado is built out of the ruims of an ancient tmiqjle, 
and considerable rciinain.s of ttvo others arc still vi- 
sible, which are commonly regarded, but without any 
re;il tiuthority, ,as tho.se of Cere.s llelvina and Diana, 
jilluded to by .tuvenal (iii. 320). Besides th(*e there 
exist on the site of the ancient city the ruins of ttn 
amphitheatre, a theatre, a trimujilial .arch, and va- 
rious other edifices, mosily coiHiructed of brick e.'(»rk 
in the .style called opa.-,' rrikuhttUM. 'J'he numeriois 
inscription.s which It.ive lii'cn lii.scoveic.i Itcrc meu- 
tiim the cxislcnee of various te!iq,ie> and ctdlimo's of 
prie.sts, as well as couqianies of a', ti--tm.s: .al! jiroving 
the inqKirtance of Aquinum under tlo’ Eoniitn Ln!- 
pire, (Hoarc’.s Ckmmil Tour, voi. i. jip.gru • -2.'''3 ; 
Itonianelli, vol. iii. pp. ,384—388; td.ayr... Storia di 
Aquino, 4t<>. Nap. 1808, where all ti’ie iu.-eription.s 
rehithig to Aquinum will be fuimd coilci ted. voi . }, 
p. 360, &e., but including many s|.>uriiHu one,.'.) 
There exist coins of Aqaiimm nilh lite io'.ad >>f 
Miiiena on one side and a ccick on tlie oiher, j)n‘cl-,e!¥ 
simibu- to those of the neighlmuriog eitiesof Cab-s ai.d 
Sutesa. (Milliugen, EamiitM. ik ji. 220.) 
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2» Among the ob.seuro nantes eiunjicratts] bv 
Pliny (iii. 15.S. 2(.)j in the Kighth liegioij (Gallia 
Cisj^dan.’!) are iSaltus Galtiani qui eogiuimiuantnr 
Aquinates,” but their pjo&iiioa and the origin of tha 
name are wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 
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AQUITA'NIA, AQUITA'NI (’AKviravla, ’Aotj- 
Tavoi, Strab.). Caesar (R G. i. 1) makes Aqui- 
tama one of the three dkisiotis of the eouatty which . 
lie calls Gallia. The Garamna {Garonne) divided 
the Aquitani from the Celtae or: the Galli, as the 
liomans called thorn. Aquitania extended from the 
Garamna to the Pyrenees : its western boundary 
was the ocean. Its boundaries are not more accu- 
rately defined by Caesar, w’ho did not visit tho coun- 
try until n. c. 50. (A. G, viii. 46.) In e. o. 56 
he sent P. Crassus into Aquitania with a force to 
prevent the Aquitani assisting the Galli (B. G. iii. 
11, 20, &c.); and he. informs us incidentally that 
the tomis of Tolosa (Toulouse), Carcaso (Cercas- 
sone), and Narbo (Narlonne) w'cre included rvithin 
the Roman Gallia Provincia, and thus enables ns 
to fix the eastern houndaiy of Aquitania at this time 
within certain limits, A large part of the Aqui- 
-tani submitted to Crassus. Finally all the cities of 
Aquitiuiia gave Cae.sar hostages, (R. G. viii. 4C.) 
Augustus, E. c. 27, made a new- division of Gallia 
into four parts (Strab. p. 177); but this division 
did not affect the ea-stem boundary of the Aquitani, 
who were still divided as before from the Celtae (who 
were included in Narbonensis) on the east by the 
heights on the Cevenna (Chennes)\ which range 
is stated by Strabo not quite correctly to extend 
from the Pyrenee.s to near Lyon. But Augustus 
extended tho boundaries of Aquitania north of the 
Garumna, by adding to Aquitania fourteen tribes 
north of the Garonne. Under the Lower Empire 
Aquitania was further sirbdirided. [G.^lija.] 

The chief tribes included within the Aquitania 
of Augustus were these; Tarbelli, Coeosates, Bi- 
gerriones, Sibuzates, Preciani, Convenae, Ausci, 
Garites, Garumni, Datii, Seriates, Osquidates Cam- 
pestres, Sucas.ses, Tarusates, Vocates, Vasates, Elu- 
.sates, Atures, Bituriges Vivisci, Mediili; north of 
the Garumna, tho Petrocorii, Nitiobriges, Cadm-ci, 
Euteni, Gabali, Vellari, An'erni, Lemovices, San- 
tones, Pictones, Bituriges Cubi. The Aquitania of 
Augustus comprehended all that country north of 
the Garonne which is bounded on the east by the 
Allier, and on the north by the Loire, below the 
influx of the Allier, and a large part of the Celtao 
wore thus included in the divi.sion of Aquitania. 
Strabo indeed obseiwes, that this new arrangement 
extended Acpiitauia in one part even to the banks of 
the Ehoiie, for it took in the H elvii. The name Aqui- 
taiiia was retained in the middle ages; and after the 
dismemberment of the einpire of Charlemagne, Aqui» 
taniafonnedone of the three grand divisions of France, 
the other two being tlie France of that period in its 
proper restricted sense, and Bretagne; and a Idng of 
Aquitaine, whose power or whose preteiisions extended 
from the Loire to the Pyrenees, was crowned at 
Poitier.s. (Thierry, Lettres sur Vllistoire deFrance, 
No, xi.) But the geogi-ajihical extent of the term 
Aquitania was limited by the invasions of tho 
Basque,? or Vascoiies, w’ho settled between the Py- 
renees and the Garonne, and gave their name Gas- 
cogne to a part of the SW. of France, The name 
Aquitama became corrupted into a di-. 

vision of France up to 1789, and the last trace of 
the ancient name of Aquitania. 

The Aquitani had neither the same language, 
nox- the same physical characters as fhe Celtae. 
(Caes.B. G.i. 1; Strab. pp. 177, 189; Amm. Marc- 
XV. 11, who here merely copies Caesar.) In both 
these respects, Strabo says, that they resembled the' 
Iberi, more than the Celtae. When P. Crassus ' 
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invaded tliis country, the Aquitani sent for and got 
assistance from their neare.st neighbours in Spain, 
which, in some degree, confirms the opinion of their 
being of Iberian stock. When they ojiposed Crassus, 
they had for their king, or coinmander-in-ehief, 
Adcantuaimus, who had about him a body of 600 
devoted men, called Soldurii, who were bound to 
one another not to survive if any ill luck befel their 
friends. The Aquitani were skilled in countermin- 
ing, for which operation they were qualified by 
working the minerals of their country. The com- 
plete reduction of the Aquitani was effected b. c.28, 
by the proconsul M. Valerius Messalla, who had a 
trimnph for his success. (Suetoii. AMp-. 21; Ap- 
pian. R C. iv. 38; Tibullus, ii. 1. 33.) As the 
Aquitani had a marked nationality, it was Roman 
policy to confound them with the Celtae, which 
was effected by the new division of Augustus. It 
has been conjectured that the name Aquitani is 
derived from the numerous mineral springs (aquae) 
wliieh exist oii the northern slope of the Pyrenees; 
which supiwsition implies that Aq is a native name 
for “ water.” Pliny _(iv. 19), when he enumerates 
the tribes of Aquitanica, speaks of a people called 
Aquitani, who gave their name to the whole coun- 
try. In another passage (iv. 17), he says, that 
Aquitanica was first called Armorica; which as.* 
sertion may perhaps be reckoned among the blun- 
ders of this writer. [Aemoeica.] 

The Aquitania of Caesar comprised the flat, 
dreary region south of tlie Garonne, along the coast 
of the Atlantic, called Les Landes, and the nu- 
merous valleys on the north face of the Pyrenees, 
which are drained by the Adour, and by some of 
the branches of the Garonne. The best part of it 
contained the modern departments of Basses and 
Hautes Pyrenees. [G. L.] 

AB. [Moabitis.] 

AEA LUGDUNENSIS, [Lugbusum.] 

AEA UBIO'RUM, an altar and sacred place in 
the territory of tlie Ubii, on the west side of the 
Rhine. The priest of the place was a German. 
(Tacit. Ann, i. 57.) This altar is first mentioned 
in the time of Tiberius. In a. b. 14, Germaniens 
was at the Ara ITbiorum, then the winter-quarters 
of the first and twentieth legions, and of somo 
Veteraui. (Tacit. Ann. i. 39.) In the time of 
Vespasian (Tacit. Hist. iv. 19, 25), Bonna (Bonn), 
on the Rhine, is sjwken of as tho winter-quarters 
of the first legion. As the winter-quarters seem to 
have been pemaneut stations, it is possible that the 
AraUhiorum and Bonna maybe the same place. The 
Ax'a Ubioium is placed, by Tacitus, sixty miles (sexa- 
gesimum ajiud lapidem, Ann. i. 45), from Vetera, 
the quarters of the fifth and hventy-first legions ; and 
Vetera is fixed by D’Anville at Xanten, near the 
, Ehine, in the former duchy of Cleves. This dis- 
tance measured along the road by the Ehino brings 
1 us about Bonn. The distance from Vetera to Co- 
logne, which some writers would make the site of 
the Ara Ubiorom, is only about 42 Gallic leagues, 
the measm'B which D’Anville assumes that we must 
adopt. If wo go a few miles north of Bonn, to a 
small eminence named Godesberg, which may mean 
God’s Hill, or Mons Sacer, we find that the istanee 
from Vetera is 57 Gallic leagues, and tliis will suit 
very well' the 60 of Tacitus, who may Laie iwnl 
round nuinbca's. If we i ’upare the pu-'-ages of 
Tscitus (Anw. i. 37, 39), it api"'. rs that l.e means 
the same ^laee by the “CLvitis Uluw'in.'’ w.d lie 
Ara ■ Ubiorom." i By cmbmng these passages 
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■with one in tlie Histories (Agrippinenses, it. 28), 
some have concluded that the Ara XJbiorum is 
Cologne. But Cologne was not a Roman foundation, 
at least under the name of Colonia AgripiJinensis, 
until the time of Caudius, A. , 51; and the iden- 
tity, or proximity, of the Gh'itfis TJbiorimi, and of 
the Ai-a Ubiorum, in the time of Tiberius, s«;ms to 
be established by the expressions in the Ainuils (i. 
37, 39); and the Ara Ubiorum is near Bonn. [C.L.] 

ARABIA (^1 ’Apaiia: Eth. “Apa^; 'Apd§ios, 
Hor.'/ApaSos, Aeseh. Pens. 318, fein. ’Apd§iffcra, 
Tzetz. ; Arabs ; pi. ''Apa€es, ’ApdSioi^ '‘ApaSoi, Avabes, 
ArSbi, Arabii: Adj. ’Apd€m, ’ApaSutds, Ambus, 
Arabius, Arabicus : the A is .short, but fonns with 
the A lung and the r doubled are also found; native 
nanie.s, EelM-d-Arab, i. e. JM7id of the A rahs, Jezi- 
rat-d-Arul, i. c. Eeiiinsula of the Aruba ; Bensiau 
and Turkish, Arahist&n : ArMa), the westernmost 
of the three great peninsulas of Southern Asia, Ls one 
of the most imperfectly knowi regions of the civilized 
world; but yet among the most interesting, as one 
of the earliest seats of the great Semitic race, wlw 
have preserved in it their national clmracteri.stk's 
and independence from the days of the patriarchs to 
the present hour ; and as the source and centre of 
the most tremendoms revolution that ever altered the 
condition of the nations. 

I, Names. — The name by which the eoimtry 
was known to the Greeks and Romans, and by which 
we' still denote it, is that in use among the natives. 
But it is important to observe that the Hebrew.s, 
from which we derive our first iiifonnation, did not 
use the name Arabia till after tire time of ISoloinon: 
the reason may have been that it was only then that 
they became aaiuainted with the country properly 
so called, namtdy the peninsula itself, S. of a line 
drawn between the beads of the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. The notion that the whole coun- 
try was a.ssigiied to Isbnmel and peopled by his de- 
scendants is a mere niisnnderstiauling of the lan- 
guage of Scripture. (See below, § IV.) It was 
only in the iSb part of Arabia that the Ishmaclites 
settled; and it is to that portion of the coimtiy, , 
almost exolusivcly, that we must a])p]y those pi.s- 
sage.s of tlie OH Testament in whidi it is spoken of 
as Erdz-Kedem or Eedemah, i. e. Land of the 
East, and its people as the Eeni-Kedem, i, o. Sotis 
of the East; the region, namely, immediately East 
of Palestine {Gen. xxv. 6; Judges, vi. 3 ; Job, i. 3; 

1 Kings iv. 30; Isaiah, xi. 14: comp. ii dvaroXii, 
Matt. ii. 1). When tlie tenn Aipcfca seem.s to refer 
to parts of the peninsula mure to the S., liie natural 
explanation is tiiafc its use was extended indefinitely 
to regions adjoining those to ivliicli it was at firs’t 
applied. 

The word Arab, which ilrefc occurs a'fter the time 
of Solomon, is also applied to only a small portion 
of the country. Like .sucli names a.s Moab, Edom, 
and otliera, it is u«ed both as the name of the eoun- 
trj and as the collective name of the iieople, who 
were called individually Arabi, and in later Hebrew 
Arbi, pl.Arlim and Arbiim. Those denoted by it 
are the wandering tribes of the N. desi»rt.s and the 
commercial people along the N. part of the E. shore 
of the Red Sea (2 Chron. ix. 14, xvii, 11, xxi- 16, 
xxii. 1 , xxvi,7 ; Isaiah, xiii,20, xxi. 13; Jer. iii. 2, 
xxv. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 21 ; Neh, IL 19, iv. 7). At 
wliat time the name was extended to the whole 
]xau!)sula is uncertain. 

An to the origin of the word J rob, varioae opinions 
have been broached. The common native tatdltion 
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deduces it from Yarab, tlie son of Joktan. the an- 
cestor of the race. The late rrcifcr.'-or Jbi.-cn <lerived 
it from the verbal root yurola (Iltb. anth.'), to set 
or go down {as the sun), wirii referem-c to the posi- 
tion of Arabia to tlie W. ot' the Euphrates and the 
earliest altriflc.s of tlie Semitic race. Oilicrs .'•la-k its 
origin in arahali, a desert, the name actually em- 
ployed, in .several pas.sages of the Old Testament, 
to denote the region E, if the Jonlaii .and Ifcail S-u, 
us tar S. as the Aelanilic or E. hc.-id oftiic Red Sea; 
in fact the original Arabia, ati importaUl part of 
which dtetriet, namely the valley extendin r frem the 
Bead Sea to the Aelanitic Gulf, bears tit tliis day the 
name of Wadg-d-Aralmh. 

Tlie Greeks received tlse nanu> frosn the Ea.'.tcni 
n.alions ; and invented, according to tlidr j/nn tico 
of jKirsouifying in such luiscs, an Anilm, uis'e i.f 
Aegyptus, (Apollod. ii. 1. ^ 5.) 

li. Situation, Boundaries, Extent, and Divi- 
sions. — The pemii.sula of Arabia, in the stricter 
sense of the word, lies between 12“ and lH'rf lat., 
and between 32° and E. long, it i.s p.unly 
within and partly without thetrojacs; being liividcd 
into two almost equal parts by the Tropic of Citi.ccr, 
which pisses through the city of Mmmt, about 
1° K of the E. promontory, and eii tlie W. nearly 
half way between Mecca and Medina. It projects 
into tlie sea between Africa and the ivst of A."ia, in 
a sort of hatchet .shape, being bounded on the W. 
by the Arabicus Sinus {lied Sea), as for a.s it.s 
southernmost point, where the narrow stnut of 
Bah-el-Mandeb scai'cely cuts it off frem Africa; on 
the S. and EE. by the Sinus rarugon (Gaif'o/ 
Onmi), and Erytliraeuin Mare {Jndkm Ocean) i 
and oil tlie X£. by tlie I’ersiens Sinus {Persim 
Gulf). On the N. it is connected with the conti- 
nent of Asia by the Isllnmis, extending for alwut 
800 miles aciuss from the mouth of the Tigris at 
the head of the Pereiau Gulf to the XW. extremity 
of the Red Sea, at the head of the Sinus Aclaiiiti- 
ens {G. <f Akahuh). A line drawn acros.-; tliis 
Isthmus, and coinciding almost c.xactly uitii the 
j/.arallcl of 30° A. lat., would roprc'-cnt very nearly 
1 the northern bi'umdary, as at iire.'-cnt defimai, and .a.s 
often nndcr.stood in ancient time,; imt, if n'l-d to 
represent tlie view of the ancient writer.-, ingeuenil, 
it would be a limit altogetimr .'ubitrary, ami nfteii 
entirely false. From the very nature oj' the country, 
the wandering triia-s of X, Arabia, the cldldrea oi 
the l)e.sert, aiway.-, did, as tiiey do to tin- day, roam 
over that tri.angular extension of their di-.o-i’ts whii it 
niii-s up northwards is'twcefi Si lia and thi* Eit- 
phrate.s, a.s a region whieh no other js-itjde las.' e ver 
disputed with them, thaiigli it li;as ofiou 1,,-ra a.s- 
signed to Syria by geogriiphere, bdii tmeiciit. atal 
modem, including the Anibi theniM-he.-;. < bmeraliy, 
the ancient geographers followed natme and iaet in 
as.signing the gretitcr part of this ih-.n m Ambia; 
the N. limits rf whieh were rmighlv lieicriiiini'd by 
the presence of Palmyra, which, witii the ;.urren!id~ 
ing eonntry, from Antililmnns to she Knpbnac.-*, .-m 
farS. on tlie river as Tha})haciin at ic;4':S, h.s-s always 
reckoned a jiart of Syria, The between 

the two head.s of tlie Red Sea wtw a!?o n-ckoni'd a 
part of Arabia. Hence the tmutdiu-y of Ambiti,ou tlm 
land side, way be drawn pretty much as follows; from 
the head of the Gulf of Ib-rooiKiliH {G. of Suez), an 
imaginary and somewhat indeterminate line, run- 
ning KE, ttcnm the dtecrt Lstlumius of Sue?, to near 
the mouth of the ‘‘river of Egypt” (the brook AY- 
,draA), dii'ided Ambia from Egypt; thence, tuniing 
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eastward, tlie boundary towards Palestine wiriefl 
with the varying fortunes of the Jews and Idtuneans 
[Iijumaea] .* then, passing round the ■ SE.. part of, 
the Bead Sea,' and keeping E. of the valley of the 
Jordan, so as to leave to Palestine the district of 
Perea; flien running along the E. foot of Antili- 
hanus, or retiring further to the E., according to the, 
varying extent assigned to Coei,e Syria; and.turn- 
ing eastward at about 34° S. lat., so as to pass S. of 
the territory of Palmyra; it reached the right bank 
of the Euphrates somewhere S. of Tluipsacus; and 
followed the course of that river to the Persian 
Gulf, , except where portions of land on the right 
banlc, in the actual possession of the people of 
Babylonia, were reckoned as belonging to that 
country. (Comp, ritrab. xri. p. ,765; Plin. vi. 28. 
s. 32; Plol. V. 17.) 

But even a wider extent is often given to Arahi,-! 
both on the EJil. and on the W. On the former 
side, Xenophon gives the name of Arabia to the 
sandy tract on the E. bank of the Euphrates, in I 
Mesopotamia S. of the Chahoras, or, as he calls it, 
Araxes (^Khahoiir') ; and certainly, according to his | 
minute and lively descidption, this region tvas tho- 
roughly Arabian in its physical characteristics, ani- 
mals, and products (A«a&. i. 5. § i). The S. part 
of Mesopotamia is at pi'esent called Irak-Arabi. 
Pliny also applies the name of Arabia to the part of 
Mesopotamia adjoining the Euplmites, so far N. a.s to 
include Edossa and the country opposite to Comma- 
gene; almost, therefore, or quite to the confines of 
Armenia; and he makes Singara the capital of a 
tribe of Arabs, called Practavi (v. 24. f.20, 21); 
and when he comes expressly to describe Ai-abia, he 
repeats his statement more distinctly, and says that 
Arabia descends from M. Amanus over against 
Cilicia and Cornmagene (vi. 28. s. 32 ; comp. Plut. 
Pomp. 39; Diod. xix. 94; Tac. Ann. xii. 12). On 
the west, Herodotus (ii. 12) regards Syria as form- 
ing the seaboard of Arabia. Damascus and its 
territory belonged to Arabia in the time of St, Paid 
{Gal. L 17); and the whole of Palestine E. of the 
Jordan was frequently included under the name. 
Kay, even on the W. side of the. Red Sea, the part 
of Egypt between the margin of the Nile Valley 
and the coast was called jiViabiae Nomos, and was 
considered by Herodotus as part of Aiubia. The 
propriety of the designation will be seen under the 
next head. 

The surface of Arabia is calculated to be about 
four limes that of Fraiiee: its greatest length from 
N.to 8. about l,.o00 mile.s; its average breadth about 
800 mile.s, and its area about 1,200,000 .sq. miles. 

The Greek and Roman writers in general divided 
Arabia into two parts, Arabia Deskrta {p ^pjiixos 
'Apagia), namely, the nortliern desert between Syria 
and tlie Euphrates, and Arabia Felix. (-^ evSalpcov 
’ApaSia), comprising the whole of the actual penin- 
sula (Biod. Sic, ii. 48. foil.; Strab. xvi. p. 767; 
Mela, iii.8 ; Plin.ri.28. s.32). Respecting the ori^n 
ol the appellation Felix, see below (§ III). The third 
division, Arabia Petraea (Ji Tierpaia 'Apagia) is 
firet distinctly mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 17, § 1). 
It included the jjeiun.sida of Sinai, between the two 
gulfs of the Red Sea, and the mountain range of 
Idumea (Mt. Seir), which runs from tlie Bead Sea 
to the Aehmitic Gulf (G-ul/of AkaMi); and de- ^ 
rived its name, primarily, from the city of Potra ; 
f) 'Apagia 71 y XIeTp 9 , Diosoor. de Jfai. J/ed. i.91; 

Kara rijy Tlerpav ‘Apagia, Agathem. Geopr. ii- 6), 
not, as isofloti supposed, from its phy-skal-character, 
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as if the Stony or Rocky AruUa, however well the 
name, in this sense, would apply to a portion of it. 

This division is altogether unknown to the Ara- 
biams themselves, who confine the name of Arai- 
land to the peninsula itself, and assign tlie gre,ater 
part of Petraea to Egypt, and the rest to Syria, and 
call the desert N. of the peninsula the Syrian 
' Desert, notwithstanding that they themselves are 
the masters of it. 

III. Physical a?id Pescriptive Geography . — 
Though assigned to Asia, in the division of the world 
which has always prevailed, Arabia has been often 
said to belong mom properly to Africa, both in its 
physical chai'aotcri.stics ami in its position. The 
remark rests on a somewhat hasty analogy ; what 
there is in it of soundness merely amounts to an 
' ilhistratiou of the entire want of scientific elassifica- 
[ tion in our division of the world. Fthnographically, 
Arabia belongs decidedly to Western Asia, but so do 
the countries round the MecliteiTanean, both in 8. 
Europe and N. Africa : tliey all belong, in fact, to a 
great zone, extending NW." and SE. from India to 
the Atlantic N. of M. Atlas, Physically, Arabia 
belongs neither to Africa nor to Asia, but to another 
great zone, which extends from the Atlantic 8. of 
the Atlas through Central Africa and Central Asia; 

I consisting of a high table-land, for the most part 
\ desert, supported on its N. and S. margins by lofty. 

' mountains; and broken by deep transverse vallies, 
of which the basins of the Nile, the Red Sea, and 
the Persian Gulf, are the most remarkable. Thus 
I Arabia stands in the closest physical connection, on 
! the one hand, with the great African Desert (Sa- 
hara% in which Egjqpt Proper is a mere chasm, and 
I on the other hand, with the great Desert of Iran ; 
the continuity being broken, on the former side, by 
the valley of the Red Sea, and on the latter, by that 
of the Tigris and Euphrates and the Persian Gulf; 
which determine the limits of the country without 
separating it physically from the great central desert 
plateau which intoraecis our tripartite continent. 

General Outline. — The outline of the countiyis 
defined by the strongly marked promontories of Po- 
seidonium {Ras Mohamme^ between the two heads 
of the Red Sea; Palindromiis (C. Bak-d-Mam/deb') on 
the SW., at the entrance of the Red Sea ; Syagrus 
or Gorodainum {Ras-el-Bad) on the extreme E., at 
the mouth of the Pai'agon Sinus {Gulf of Onum)', 
and Macela {Ras Mmendom'), NW, of the former, 
the long tongue of land which e.xtond.s northwards 
fi-orn Oman, dividing the Giilf of Oman from the 
Persian Gulf. These headlands mark out the coast 
into four pai'ta, the first of which, along the Red Sea, 
forms a slightly concave waving line (neglecting of 
course minor irregularities) facing somewhat W. of 
SW.; the second, along the Erythraeum Mare {Gulf 
of Bcdi-el-Mandeb, and Arabian Sea) foms an ir- 
regular convex line facing the SE. generally (this 
side might be divided into two parts at .Ras Fartak, 
at the moutii of the Gulf of Bah-el-Mandeb, W, of 
which the aspect is somewhat S. of SE .) ; the third, 
along tlie Gulf of Oman, forms a w'aving concave 
line facing the NE.; and the fourth, along the Psr- 
. man Gulf, sweeps round in a deep curve convex to 
the N., as far as El-KaHf, broken however by the 
great tongue of land which cuds in Ra.-< Anfi-; and 
from passes to the lic-id nf llm Gulf in 

a Sue nearly straight, feeing i he N IC. Tjie la^t 
two portions might be included in one, ag‘thfe-K®. 
iide hf' the peransula. The SW. and SE. aides are 
TOy ncarly of Ltn. ] ,.'nely, jii loundnnm- 
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■bars, above 1000 geopjrapbical miles in a straiglit ' 
line, and the -whole NE. side is little less, perhaps 
no less if the great carve of the Persian Gnlf be 
allowed for. The foi-m of the peninsula has been 
likened above to a hatchet ; tlie ancients compared 
it also to the skin of a leopard, the spots denoting 
the oases in the desert: but some take this ligure 
to refer to the Syrian Desert, or Arabia Dcserta. 

Structure of Surface. — The peninsula consists 
of an elevated table-land, which, as far as any judg- 
ment can he formed in our very scanty knowledge of 
the interior, seems to rise to about 8000 feet above 
the sea. On the N. it slopes down gnulnally to the 
banks of the Euphrates. On the other sides it de- 
scends more or less nbriiptly, in a series of niounhuu 
terraces, to a flat belt of sandy ground, which runs i 
round tliu wliole ooast from tlie mouth of the Tigris 1 
to the Aelanitic Gulf {&df of AkalaK) ; but with ! 
very different breadtlis. The interior table-land I 
is called El-Jahnl, the Hills, or El-Ntjd, the \ 
HigUanch; and the flat margin £l~Gaur or EU 
Tehama,, the Lowlands. The latter has evci-y ap- 
pearance of Ixaving been raised from the bed of the 
sea; and the process is going on, especially on the 
W. coast, where both the land and the coral reefs 
are rising and advancing towards each other. 

Along the N. part of the Ked Sea coast (AZ Ue- 
jaz), tlie hills come very near the sea; further S., 
on the coast oi El-Ye.rnen, the Tehama widens, being 
two days’ journey across nesxLolieia andi/orf«rfa,and 
a day’s journey at Mokka, wliere the retreat of the sea 
is marked by the town of Muza (ffousa), which is 
mentioned as a seaport in the Periplus ascribed to 
Anian (o. 5), but is now several miles inland. Along 
the SE. coast, so far as it is known, the belt of low- 
land is narrow; as also on the coast of Oman, except 
about the middle, where it is a day’s journey wide; 
in other parts the hills almost join the sea. 

Of the highland very little is known. It appears 
to possess no considerable rivers, and but few, com- 
pm-alively to its size, of those sheltered spots where 
a spring or streamlet, perennial or iutcrmittciit, flows 
through a depression in the surface, }irotccted by 
hills from the sands aronnd, in which the palm tree 
and other plants can flourish. The well-known 
Greek name of such islands in the sea of sand, oasis 
or aucisis, seems to be identical with the Arabic 
name Wady, which is also used, wherever the Ara- 
bians have settled, to denote a valley through w-hich 
a stream flow.s. So few are these sjtotsin theliigii- 
kml that ivater must generally be obtained by dig- 
ging deep wells. The highland has its regular iiiiny 
season, from the middle of June to the end of Sep- 
tember. The rains fall much less frequently in the 
lowlands, sometimes not for yeai’s together. At 
other times tliere are slight showers in March and 
April, and the dew is copious even in the driest dis- 
tricts. As, however, tlie perioiiic rains of the high 
land Ml also in the mountains on its margin, these 
mountains abound in springs, which fonu rivers that 
flow down into the thirsty soil of the TeMim. Such 
rivera are for the mast part ost in the sand ; but 
others, falling into natural depressions in the sur- 
face, form verdant wadys, especially in the S, part 
of the W. coast (AZ- Yemen), where some consider- 
able streams reach the sea. 

The fertility of these wadys, enhanced bj the 
contrast with the surrounding sands, together with 
file beauty of the overhmiging terraces, guriched 
■with aromatic plants, gave rise to the appeUalion of 
"Hajqw,” which the Greeks and Bomans applied 
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first, it would seem, to Yerntn, and then r-xtenrled to 
the whole jieninsiila. (I’lin. xii. 13. s. 30. ftdl.; 
Strab., Herod., Agatliein., See. &e.; ;iml cspieially 
the verses of Dion, i’erieg. po."), foil.), i-lveii for 
the fimner district, tlie title of .1 1'ahy the Jihst i.s 
somewhat of a poetic fiction; .'iiid its u-e can only bo 
accounted for by supjKi.siii'r mucli (irnoital e-xagrera- 
tion in the accounts given by the, Arab.s of tlu-ir 
country, and no little freedom of fancy in tlioM- who 
accepted them; -n-liiksiu its usual applie.-ition to the 
peninsula in general, the best }i:iru!iel to Araltia 
Felix may be foiuid, — jiassing from one exi reme to 
.mother, “from hi'ds of raging Art' to .-larve in ice,’’ .and 
from the poetic to the prosaic, — in llmt climax of nil 
infelicitous nomenelatiirc, Boothia Felix. Indeed 
Oriental scliolars toll us tlmt, in ilm .-mejent c.v- 
ample as in the motlem, the misiifiUicr was the result 
of accident nr eupliemi.mi; for that /uZ/.r i.s only a 
ini.straiisiation of El- iVwcn, which .siguiti(-s the right 
hand, and w:i.s apjAied, ;it tir.-r, by the X. Ar-ibs to tlie 
peninsula, in contradistinction to Syria. F.sh-Sham, 
the left hand, the face being always supjKiscd by 
the Oriental gcographeir to lie directed ton.ards the 
East. (Asisemaii.Eil)l. OrUnf.in.tl. p. .‘j.j.'I.) iicnce 
El 'Yemen is the Southern Lund, the very name 
applied to it as the country of the queen of .Siieim. 
(Matt. xii. 42. ; Saba.) But tlie Greeks, interpret- 
ing “ the country of the right hand^' with reference 
to their ideas of omens, called it the ‘‘ country of 
good omen ” (evdal/ziDu), or the “ blessed," and then 
the appellation was explaiufal of its suppjsed fer- 
tility and wealth; the proce.s.s of confusion being 
completed by the double meaning o£ the word 
happy. 

On tlie HE. coast, along the Gulf of 0mm, the 
lowlands are better watered and wadys are more fre- 
quent tlian in any other pirt except El-Ycmui. 
Two con.siderable rivers rc.ach the Indian Oi'caii. 

The sliore of the Pervian GuIfU almost entindy 
desert. Of navigable river.s, Arabia i.s entirely ties- 
titntc. 

MounUnns, — The nnnnitiiin range wliieii nins 
from NIV. to SE., parallel to the Hwi .S’a, may lie 
regarded a.s a enntimnition of tlm l-ehaiinij range; 

! and the chains along the other .sidi's uf the j«>niii- 
' Kiila re.semblc* it in character. 'I'hcir structure is 
of granite ;md limestone. Their general height i.s 
from fJOOO to o(HH) fci't ; the latter heing the pre- 
vailing elevation of the range along the SE. e-«;st; 
while some suramits reach 6000 fivt, which is the 
height of the three mount;iins that overl.«ik the thief 
angular points i,f the jk-iiinsuia ; mmieii. on the 
NW, Jcbel Tibout, on the E. sidi- of the Gulf of 
Akabah; Jebel Yufai, on the Si)', angle (0600 
feet) ; and, on the E., Jehd Akdur in the ee:itrc of 
0»«£W. 

Climate. — The alinosplu're of Araliia is probably 
the driest in the world. In the 7'ehdim, the average 
temfsenitiiru Is veiy high, ami the he.at in sumineris- 
intense. In the lowland of ITwea Xit-bultriiis-ervetl 
the thermoinetor to rise as high as 08® in August 
and 86° in January ; and on the E, coast, at JAm- 
kat in Oman, it ranges in summer from 02° to 102°. 
On the mountain slopes the climate vari(^s from that 
of the tropics to that of the S. parts of the tcmjierate 
zone, according to tlie elevation aivi exjiosuro; wtiile 
in the higliland the winter is comparatively cold, 
and water i.s said to freeze soineliinra. 

Every reader of poetiyand travels is familiar -wilJi 
the pwstilential wind of the Dc.strt, the simoom (or, 
more piroperly, sam, samum, or samieLf which de» 
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rives its oppressive character from the excessive heat 
and dryness it acquires in passing over a vast range; 
of land scorched by the sun. ; It is only the N. p^ 
of Iho peninsula and the parts adjoining the Syrian 
Desert that are much exposed to the visitation, the S. 
portion being preserved from it tlie greater part of the. : 
ye.ar by the prevailing winds. For eight months out 
of the twelve, the SW. monsoon prevails ; and though 
sultry, it is not pestiferous. Travellers give vivid 
descriptions of the change in the atmosi>herc in S. 
Arabia from a dryness which jjarches the skin and 
makes paper crack, to a dampness which covers 
every object with a clammy moisture, according as 
the whid blows from the Desert or the Sea. As above 
stated, the highlands have a rainy season, which is 
generally from the middle of June to the end of 
September; hut in Oman imm November to the 
middle of February, and in the northem deserts in 
December and January only. 

Productions. — The very name of Arabia suggests 
the idea of that richness in aromatic plants, for 
which it has been proverbial from the age of the 
Hebrew prophets. [Saba, Sabaei.] Herodotus 
(hi. 107) speaks of its frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and ladanmn (a kind of gnm); but, like 
other ancient writers, his information does not seem to 
have been sufHcicnt to distinguish between the pro- 
ducts of Arabia itself and those of Indiaand the eastern 
islands, which w'ere imported into Egypt and Persia 
through the Arabian ports. They name as its pro- 
ductions, dates, aloe, cotton, balsam, cinnamon and 
other spices, a sweet flag (probably Hie sugar cane), 
myrrh, finnkincense, mastich, cassia, indigo, precious 
stones, gold, silver, salt, lions, panthem, camels, gi- 
raffes, elephants, butfaloes, horses, w’ild asses, sheep, 
dogs, lion-ants, tortoises, serpents, ostriches, bees, 
locusts, and some others. (Herod. I, c. ; Agatharch. ap. 
Hudson, vol. i. p. 61 ; Strab. xvi. pp. 768, 774, 782, 
783, 784 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 49, 52, 93, iii. 45, 46, 47; 
Q. Curt. V. 1. § 11; Dionys. Perieg. 927, foil.; 
Heliod. AetUop. x. 26 ; Plin. vi. 32, xii. 30, 41, 
xxxvi. 12, xxxvii. 15) Jn illustration of this list, it 
must suffice to enumerate what are now the chief 
productions of the soil j — spices, gums, resins, and 
various drugs ; sugar, tobacco, indigo, cotton, and 
the finest cofee, the last grown chiefly on the moun- 
tain terraces of Bl-Yemen; the various species of 
pulse and cerealia (excepting oats, the liorses being 
fed on barley), which are grown chiefly in Yemen 
and Oman; tamai'inds, grapes (in spite of the pro- 
phet), and various kinds of figs ; many species of 
large trees, of which the chief are the date and 
other palms, and the acacia vera, from which the 
wcll-ktiowm gum Arabic exudes ; but there are few 
if any forests. In the open deserts dried wood is so 
scarce that camel’s dung is the only fuel. 

The fame of Arabia among the ancients for its 
precious metals seems to have been earned by its 
trafiic! rather tlmn its owm wealth: at least it now 
yields no gold and very little silver. Lead is abun- 
dant in Oman, and iron is found in other parts. 
Among its other mineral products are basalt, blue 
alabaster, and some precious stones, as the emerald 
and onyx. 

The camel, so wondrously adapted to tlie country, 
and the horse of the pure breed possessed by the 
Bedouins of the N. deserts, would suffice to distin- 
guish the zoology of Arabia. Its weld ass is superior 
to the horses of many other countries. " The other 
domestic animals are oxen (with a hump) ; goats ; 
and sheep, two species of which, with fat tails; are 
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said by Herodotus (iii. 113) to he indigenous. The 
musk-deer, fox, and rock-goat ai’e found in the hill 
country; the gazelle frequents the more lonely wad^js ,* 
and monkeys abound in the wooded parts of Yemen. 
Of wild beasts, the lion is constantly alluded to in the 
poetry of the ancient Ai’abs, though it is now scarce ; 
and the hyena, panther, wolf, and jackal prowl in the 
desert about the tents of the Bedouins and the tnick 
of the caravans. 

Arabia has several .species of birds of prey, includ- 
ing the eanion vulture, the scavenger of tropical 
countries; domestic fowls in the cultivated psirts; 
ostriches abound in the desert; and pelicans and 
other sea fowl on the Red Sea coast. The most re- 
markable of its insects is the too celebrated locust, 
which makes some compensation for its ravages by 
furnishing, when dried, a favourite food. Fish are 
alnmdaut, especially in the Gulf of Otiian, the people 
on both coasts of which w'ere named jfelmatera 
(IxBvofdyoi) by the ancients: in the pre.sent day 
the domestic animals of Oman are fisheaters too, and 
a largo residue are used for manure. The pearl- 
fi.sheries of the Persian Gulf, especially about the 
Bahrein Islands, were known to the ancients. (Ar- 
rian, Peripl. Mar. Erythr, 9.) 

IV. Inhabitants. — It has been already stated 
that the common notion, which derives the descent 
of the Arabs in general from Ishmael, is a miscon- 
ception. Many of the Arabs, indeed, cling to the 
tradition, and Mohammed encouraged it, as making 
them, as well as the Jews, the posterity of Abraham. 
But the Ishmaelites belong exclusively to the N. prat 
of the peninsula, and the adjacent deserts. 

The general survey of the earliest ethnography 
in the Book of Genesis (c. x.) intimates a connection 
betw'een the people of the W. side of the peninsula, 
and those of the opposite coast of the Red Sea (Ae- 
thiopia), by mentioning as sons and grandsons of 
Cush, Ae son of Ham, “ Seba, and Havilah, and Sabta, 
and Raameh, and Sabteeha: and the sons of Eaameh; 
Sheba and Dedaa.” (Gen. x. 7, 8.) Most of these 
names of peoples can be traced on the W. coast of 
Arabia ; and, according to some writers, in other parts 
of the peninsula, especially about the head of the 
Persian Gulf; and their conuection with Aethiapia is 
confirmed by many indications. In fact, the Scrip- 
ture ethnography points to a period, when the whole 
tract from about the mouths of the Tigris to Pales- 
tine and southwards over the whole peninsula, was 
peopled by the Cushite race, of whom the greater 
part subsequently passed over to Aethiopa. There are 
strong reasons for referring to Arabia several state- 
ments in Scripture respecting Cush and Gushan, which 
are commonly understood of Aelhiopia (2 Kmps 
xix. 9; 2 Chron. xiv. 9; Ezeh. xxix. 10; Eab. iii. 
7). In these ethnographic researches, it should 
he carefully remembered that a district, having 
received its name from a tribe, often retains that 
name long after the tribe has been displaced. Fur- 
ther on (v. 26 — 30), Joktan, the son of Eber, the 
grandson of Sham, is represented as the fatlier 
of tribes, some or all of wliich had their dwellings 
in the peninsula, the natural interpretation being 
that this was a second element in the population of 
Arabia. Thirdly, tliere are indications of a further 

S olation of Arabia by tlie descendants of Abra- 
1 in several different ways; first, whi-i; hheb.i and 
Dedan are made the sons of Joksban, soh of Abra- 
ham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 1 — 3), whi'w ibr re- 
semblance of names to the Giu bile lu’ies, m Gen. 
X. 7, 8) 18 aceegmted for on the principle just nolioed, 
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the KetnraitR tribes being called by the names al- 
ready giveri by the former inliabitants to the districts 
they occupied. The most important tribe of the 
Ketiiraites was the great people of Mipian. Again, 
tire twelve sons of Ishmacl are the heads of twelve, 
tribes of Arabs, (ri’ea. x. 12 — 16.) There would 
seem, to have been other descendants of Hagar 
in. Arabia, for elsewhere tlie Hagarenes are distin- 
guished from the Islinmelitcs (Psalm Ixxxiii. 6; 
eomi). 1 Chron. v. 10, 19, 22); and we have other 
indications of a ilistinct tribe bearing the name of 
Hagarenes, both in the NW. and NE, of the penin- 
sula. Another branch of the Abrahamide Arabs 
was furnished hy the descendants of Esau, whose 
earliest aiwde was M. Seir in Ai'abia Petraea, and 
who soon coalesced with the Ishmaelites, as is in- 
timated hy the marriage of Esau with Tshmael’.s 
daugliter, the .sister of Nebajoth (Cr«i. xxix. 9), and 
confirmed by the close connection between the Ea- 
bathaeaiis and Idumeans throughout all tlieir history. 
[Edom; Idumaea; Nabatiiaei.] 

These statements present considerable difficulties, 
the full discussion of which belongs to biblical 
science. They seem, on the whole, to indicate three 
stages in the population of Arabia; first, on the 
west coast, by the descendants of Cusli, that is, tribes 
aldn to tho.se whose chief seats were found in Ae- 
thiopia ; secondly, by the descendants of Ebor, tluit 
is, belonging to one of the most ancient branches of 
the great Semitic race, who migrated from the pri- 
mitive seats of that race and spread over the Ara- 
bian peninsula in general; and, lastly, a later im- 
migration of younger tribes of the same race, all 
belonging to the Abrahamic family, who came from 
Palestine, and settled in the NW. part of the penin- 
sula. The position of these last is determined by 
that of the known historical tribes which bear the 
same names, as Nebajoth, Ishmael’a eldest son 
[DJabathaei], and also by the prediction (or rather 
appuntment, that Ishmaiil should “ dwell to the East 
of all Ms brethren.” ((?e7i,svi. 12, where in face of 
means to the east of) 

To these nuiin elements of the Arab population 
must be added several of tlie minor peoples on the 
S. and E. of Palestine, who belong to Arabia both by 
kindred and position: such as the de.scenilants of 
Uz and Buz, the .soiw of Abraham's brother Xalmr, 
who ap]!eai- a.s Arabs in the history of Job, tlie 
dwellei- in Uz, and his friend Elihu the Buzite(6'«n 
xxii. 21 ; Job. i. 1, xxxii. 2); the JIoabitt.s and 
Ammouites, cle.scendants of Lot [Ammositue : 
Moae] ; and some others, whoso localities and affini- 
ties are more difficult to inalce out 

The traditions of the Ar.ahi.an.s themselves respect- 
ing their origin, though obscured by pietic fiction, 
and probably corrupted from motives of pride, family, 
luitionai, and (since Mohammed) religiou-s, have 
yielded vahuible results already ; but they need fur- 
ther investigation. They furnish a strong general 
confirmation to the Scriptnre ethnography. Accord- 
ing to these traditions the inliabitants of Arabia from 
the carlie-st tjme.s are firstdivideri into two nice4 which 
belong to distinct jierioda ; Iheasfteient and the modem 
Arabs. The ancient Arabs ineludetl, among othera, 
the powerful tribes of Ad, Tliaimid, Tasm, Jadis, 
Jorham (not to Im confounded with the later tribe of 
the same name), and AmaleL They are lang since 
extinct, but are remembered in &voarii» popular 
traditions, wfijich tell of their power, Itutary, and ar- 
roganre: of these, one of the most striking is the 
story of /rt/n Z(h-ei-A'niatZ, the terrastriikJ par adise 
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of Sheddful the son of Ad, in whicli he was struck 
to death ■with all Ills race, and which i.? still believed 
to exist in the de.sert.s of Yemea, in the district of 
Seba (Lane’s Arahiun jS’lfiis, note tts chap. xi. vol. 
il p. .‘342). That this race, now become iiivtliicul, 
corr-esponds to the first Cushite iuhabitunfa, s(iwn,s 
most probable. 

The modem Arabs, that is, all the inhabitants 
subsequent to the former race, are divid.’il into two 
classe.s, the pin-e Arabs (-1 il-Amfui, i.e. Arabs 
of the Arabs, an idiom like a if) him: if the fie- 
breios) and the itiirt or naturfilir.td Arab^ ( Jlnsta- 
rahiji.e. Arahes facti). Tb.e former are the de- 
st?cndants of A'n/ih/?? ( the .Tuktaii i.f .Scriptme) ; 
who.se two sons, Yarah and Jurham, f iUiidcd the, 
kingdoms of Ytmen in the S. of tie' peuin-uia atid 
Thjaz in the XW, Tiie .‘-ubM.'.iUt nt intrusion ul the 
IshmaeHtes i.s rejjre.a'-iit-'d by tlie marriaue of I.sli- 
mael, a daughter of M-xlail, king e.f Hojaz, wiiieh 
di.striet became the seat (T the desi cuilmits of this 
marriage, the Mosiaruhi, t-o (’idled beeaitse their 
father was a foreigner, and their nuitber only a jmre 
i Arab: their ancestral head is Adnnn, son of Ish- 
inuel. Thus we liave that broad dbtinetiou e.itti- 
llished between tlie Arabs of tiie X.:ind S. divi.rioii.s 
of the p-niiisula, which prevails through all their 
liLstory, and i.s iKitter known itv the later names of 
the two iwcs, the Koreish in the X. and the I/wi~ 
yari in the S. The latest re-searehes, however, go 
far to disprove the connection of the Koreish with 
Ishmael, and to show that it was the invention of the 
age of Mohammed or his sucee.ssora, for tlie purpise 
of making out the prophet, who was of the Koreish, 
to be a descendant of AbnJnun. These researches 
give the following ethnical genealogy. Y^rcdi, al-. 
ready mentioned £us the son of Kiihtan, and the 
ei»njnnus of the whole Arab race, became, through 
three generations, the jince.stor of Saha, the name 
under which the southern Arabs were most gi-neridly 
known to the ancients. Of Ijalfa'.s nmncnnis pro- 
geny, two liave become the traiiitioiiul head.s of the 
whole Arab race, namely, 77 Aiytr,* of lln.'C in the 
.South (Yemen), and Kahlnu of thfoe in tbs’ North 
(Ilejaz), According to thi.s vii.-w tlm l.^huiaeliles 
are put buck into tlo-ir ancient seat.-,, on ihe i.-th- 
uius of the peninsula. The Himyarites, wiw in- 
habited El- Yemen and El-llvdeimitui (b.itli in- 
cluded hiJAMcainits wider .scn,';i’).werc kicnvu tothe 
Greeks and Rom.aiis by the name of IftojrKiT.VF.. 

li^'ilhin the la.d forty yeans, some vt-ry iuti-ivvtiiig 
in,«criptioiis hare been found in S. Arabia, in what, 
is believed with great probability to h- the ancient 
Himyaritie dliieet ; aii'd it has been (lia-oven'-d that 
the .same language is .still .spiken by .‘.oine ■ h-ear,' 
nioiuifciin tribes in the SK. parts of’ll;.' {.•eabi'.iila, 
who call themselves Ehhkili. i. e. feH-mt-n. Thi.- 
Language is .said to be di.stinct from each of the three 
branches of the Syro- Arabian las.v'uage r^sgsit/td 
by Gesenius, namely, the Aranmca.i, Canaaniti’-h, and 
Artibian; but it belong.^ to the -mne fatnily, and 
comes nearer to Hebrew ami Syriac than to Aiabic ; 
and it has close afluiilici with Iwth the Kthlopic dia- 
lects, Uie GhyzmA the Amharv', csp’cijdly nit lithe 
former. It is uecdlc.ss to piint out hmv .strikingly 
the-se discoveries confirm tin' view.s, th.U thi’ .'•iicees- 
sive waves of population have over the p min- 
8ula fnnn N. to S, ; that tlie di-phiccd trilie.s have 
been driven chiefly wo»1 ward over the Red 8ea, leav- 
ing l>ehitid them, however, remnants enough to guide 
tlie researches of the ctlmogrnpher ; .and that the 
present popukttion is a mixed race, formed by sue- 
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: cessive immigrations of the same great Sjro^Ara- 
Man stock which have followed one another: on the 
face of the land, lOce ' successive strata of a homo- 
geneous material beneath its surface. For, just as 
the Arab genealogies, as explained above, trace tlie 
whole nation up to their common Shemide ancestor 
Kahtan, so does their actual condition testify amidst 
minor diversities of form, complexion, and language, 
to a community of race and character. So striking: 
is this unity, that what there actually is of diversity 
within it is clearlyto bo traced, not so much to descent, 
as to mode of life. Thus the most marked division 
among the Arabs is into those of the towns and 
those of the desert. The description of the peculiar 
diaraeter of each belongs i-ather to universal than to 
ancient geography, though indeed in Arabia the two 
departments are scarcely to he distinguished ; at all 
events it is supei-fluous to attempt to eondense into 
a paragraph of this articlo those vivid impressions 
of Arab life and character, with whhih we are all 
tamiliar from childhood through the magic pages of 
the “Thousand and One Nights”; and to the per- 
fection of which scarcely anything remains wanting 
since the publication of Mr. Lane’s Notes to that 
eellection. Both physically and intellectually, the 
Arab is one of the most perfect types of the human 
race. A most vivid description of liis physical cha- 
racteristics is given by Chateaubriand, in his Itine- 
rary to Jernsalam, quoted, with other doseriptions, 
in Prichard’s Researches into the Physical Ilistmy 
of Mankind, vol. iv, pp. USS, foil. (On the. Arab 
Ethnography in general, besides Ihichard, the fol- 
lowing works are important; Perron, Lettre stir 
VHistoire des Aruhes avant I'Islamismc, ia the Nouv. 
Journ. Asiat. 3“®sd!-ies; Fresnel, Quatrieme Lettre 
su)’ Vnistoire des Arabrs avant I'lsldmisme, in the 
Nouv. Journ. Asiat. % Asmti, 1838; Forster, Ilis- 
torical Geography of Arabia, a most ^’alaable 
work, but written perhaps with too determined a 
resolution to make out facts to correspond to every 
detail of the Scriptural ethnogi-aphy ; it contains an 
Alphabet and Glossary of the Himyaritic Inscrip- 
tions: for further information on the Inscriptions, see 
Wellsted, Narrative of a Journey to the Ruins of 
Nakab-al-IIajar, in the Journal of the Geogr. Soc. 
vol. vii. p, 20, also his copy of the great inscription in 
the Jourtial tf the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 
iii. 1834, and his. /owaaZ, 2 vols.Svo.; Cruttenden, 
Narrative of a, Journey from MohM to San'a ; 
MarfM’l, Mtvi. sur les Inscriptions Kotijiques re- 
cudllks cn Ngypt, in the Description de I'Egypte, 
Etat Modmie, vol, i. p. 525 ; on tlic geography of 
Arabia in general, be.4ile.s the above works, and the 
■vrall-known travels of Burckhardt and Carsten Nie- 
buhr, excellent epitome.s are given in the article 
Arabia, in the Penny Cyclopaedia, by Dr. Rosen, 
and tile article by Rommel in the Halle Encyklo- 
pddie.) 

V. Arabia, as known to the Greeks and Romans. 
— The position of the Arabian jieninsula — between 
two great gulfs w’hose shores touch those countries 
which wore tlie seats of the earliest civilization of 
the world, and in the midst of the most direct path 
between Europe and western Asia, on tlie one hand, 
and India and eastern and southern Africa, on the 
other — would naturally invite its people to com- 
mercial activity ; while tlieir physical power and 
restless enorg}’’ would equally tend to bring them into 
contact with their neighbours in another character. 
Accordingly, while we find, from the earliest times, 
ports established on the coasts and a,n impartant 
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trade carried on by ships over the Indian Ocean, and 
by caravans : across the desert; we also find Egypt, 
Syria, and the countries on the Euphrate.s, not only 
infested by tlie predatory incursions of the Arabians, 
but in some cases actually subjected by them. He- 
fereuce has been made to the opinion of one of the best 
of modem Orientalists, that Nimrod, the founder of the 
Babylonian monarchy, ivas an Arabian; and, on the 
other side of the peninsula, it is most probable that 
the Hyksos, or “ Shepherd Kings,” who for some 
time ruled over Lower Egypt, were Arabians. Their 
peaceful commerce was chiefly conducted by the 
Najbathakt, in the NW., the Homeritae in the 
S., and the OjiuANITAE and Gerraei in the E, of 
the peninsula. The people last mentioned had a 
port on the Persian Gulf, named Gcrrha (near El- 
Kaiif), said to have been founded by the Chaldaeans, 
and found in a flourishing state in the time of Alex- 
ander; wlieiice Arabian and Indian merchandize was 
carried up the Euphrates to Tbapsaens, and thence 
by caravans to all parts of Western Asia. But there 
is ample evidence tluat the. Phoenicians also carried on 
a considerable commerce byway of the Arabian gulf. 

Tlirongh. these channels there were opportunities 
for the Greeks to hear of the Arabians at a very early 
Ijcriod. Accordingly, in that epitome of Grecian 
knowledge of the extreme parts of the earth, the 
wanderings of Menelaus in the Odyssey, we find the 
Arabs of the E. of the Nile, under the name of 
Erembi (the being a mere intonation: Od. iv. 83, 
84):- 

livTTpov ^oiviK-gv T6 Ka\ Aiyuirriovs iwaAndels, 

Aidiotrds Sf' iic6iJLT}V Kcd StSovlous Kftl ’Ep«g§obs 

Kal AiSirriv: 

where the enumeration seems to show that the 
Erembi included all to tlie IS. and SE. of Syria and 
Egypt. (Libya is only the coast adjacent to Egypt ; 
comp. Eustath. ad loc.; Strab. i. p. 42, xvi. pp. 759, 
784; Hellanic. ap. Etyni. Mag. s. v. 'Kpej.^oi, and 
Tzetz. ad Lycoph. 827, P’r. 153, ed. Didot; Eustath. 

I ad Dion. Ferieg. 180; Ukert, vol. i. pt, 1, pp. 32, 

I 69). In tliis view, the neighbourhood of the 
’ApaSlttS &peiov &vBos 

to the rock where Prometheus suffers, in Aeschylus 
(^Prom. 420), is not so unaccountable as it seems, for 
both are at the B. extremity of the earth, on tha. 
borders of the Ocean. 

But, for the earliest information of a really his- 
torical character, after what has already been ga- 
thered from Scripture, -we must tiun to Herodotus, 
w’ho extended his travels to the part of Arabia con- 
tiguous to Egypt, and learnt much in Egypt, Syria, 
and Phoenicia, respecting the country in general. 
In ii. 12 he contrasts the soil of Egypt (the Nile- 
i valley) with that of Libya, on the ono hand, and 
Arabia on the other; lliat part of Arabia, namely, 
which extends along the sea (i. e. the Mediterra- 
nean) and is inhabited by Syrians, and which he 
therefore calls also Syria; which he says is argilla- 
ceous and rocky: the whole passtige evidently refers 
I to the district between the Delta and PMcsliue, 

' which he elsewhere mentions as being subject, from 
Jenysus to Cadytis (Jerusalem), to the king of 
Arabia, i. e., some Beduin Sheildi (iii. 5). In 
iii. lO7fh0 gives -a detailed description of Arabia, 
which is. introduped as an illustration of his 
•Hieory that the most valuable productions came- 
firan the extremities of the eai'th: Ar..'iin is 
the last -of the inhabited rogioi-s ot ibe earth, ro- 
wasda. the south, and it ahuc produco^ ’jaiik- 
iacense, and myrrh, and casda, and cinnsmuii, 
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and ladfinnm (see above, §UI.)i and respecting 
llie methods of obtaining these treasures, he tells us 
some marvellous stories ; concluding -with the state- 
ment that, through the abundauce of its spices, 
gums, and incense, the country sends forth a won- 
derfully sweet odour (iii. 107 — 113). As to the 
situation of Arabia, in relation to the surrounding 
countries, he says that, on the W. of Asia, two pen- 
insulas (d/cTai) run out into the sea: tlie one on the 
N. is Asia hhnor: the other, on the S„ begimiiiig at 
l^ersia, extends into the Red Sea AA\a<y(ru, 

i. e. Indian Ocean'), — comprising, first, Persia, then 
Assyria, and lastly Arabia; and ending at the Ara- 
bian gulf, into which Darius dug a canal from the 
Kile;' not, however, ending, except m a enstomiiry 
sense (o» Ki\youcra ei vofiq))', a qualification 
which means that, though the peninsula is broken 
by the Arabian Gulf, it really continues on its 
western side and includes the continent of Libya. 
Oil the laud side, he makes this peninsula extend 
from the Persians to Phoenicia, after wliicli it touches 
the Mediterranean at the part adjacent to Palestine 
and Egypt : he- adds that it includes only three , 
peoples, that is, the three he named at first, Persians, 1 
Assyrians, and Arabians (iv. 38, 39). It must he I 
observed that Assyria is hero used in the wide 
sense, not uncommon in the e;irly writers, to include 
the E. part of Syria. Of the people of Arabia, he 
takes occasion to speak, in connection with the expe- 
dition of Cambyses into Egypt through the part 
already mentioned (iii. 5) as subject to an Arabian 
king, namely, the later Idumaea; but his description 
is applicable to the Arabs of the desert {Beduins) < 
in general. They keep faith above all other men, 
and they have a remarkable ceremony of making a 
covenant, in ratification of which they invoke Diony- 
sus and Urania, whom they call Orotal and Alilat 
(i. e. the Sun and Moon) ; and these are the only 
deities they have (iii. 8, eomp.i. 131). He mentions 
tJieir mode of cariying water across the desert in 
camel’s skins (iii. 9) ; and elsewhere he describes all 
the Arabs in the army of Xerxes as mounted on 
camels, which are, he says, as swift as liorses, but to 
which tlie horse lifts such an antipatliy that the 
Ai-ahs were placed in tJio rear of tlie whole finny 
(vii. 86, 87). TJiese Arabs were inde]iendeiit allies i 
of Peiwia; he expressly .says tlnit tlie Anihians wi-ro i 
never subjected to the Persian emjiire (iii. 88), hut 
they showed their friendship for the Great King by 
an annual present (pupov, expressly oppascil to 
fSpos) of talents of frankincense (iii, 97), the 
regularity of which may have depended on how far 
the king tn.ilc care to humour them- With reference 
to the army of Xerxes, Ilcroilotus distinguishes the 
Arabs W'ho dwelt above Egypt from the rest: they 
were joined with the Aethiopian.s (vii. 69). As they 
were inde{K‘rulent of the Persians, so h.atl they been 
of the earlier empires. The alleged conquests of 
some of the Assyrian kings could only have uftected 
small portions of the eountiy on the N, .mid KW. 
(Diod. i. 53. § 3.) Xenoplnm gives us .some of the 
infonnation which he had gathered from hi.s Persian 
friends resjieeting the Arabs, iCyr. i, 1. § 4, 5. § 

Vi. 2. § 10.) 

Tlie iiiilcpendenee of Arabia was supposed to he 
tlireaicned by the schemes entertained by Alexander 
after ids ret uni from India. From anger, as some 
thought, becanso the Aralis liad neglected, to court 
hitii by an emlacssy, or, as otiiers sttpposed, iropelkd 
only by insatiable arobitionj he prepawd a fleet on 
liio Enpliraics, wdiose destination was undoabtedly 
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Arabia, but whether with the rfisli de.sign of .sub- 
jugating the, penin.sula, or with the more innih»,t 
intention of opening a iiighway nf cummercial enter- 
prise between Alexandria find the E;ist, modem cri- 
ticism has token leave to doubt. (Arri;tn.-l??f/?/. vii. 
19, foil.; Thirlwall, Hist, of Grccc:, vtd vii. c;.55.) 
He sent out expeditions to ex})hire the coast: hut 
they effected next to nothing; ami the projeot, wluit- 
ever it may have been, expired with it.i author. 

I The suceessora of Alexandt r in ri i evjerit nc e-l 
' the difliculries which even tlicir leiuler would Jiave 
, failed to sumiomit. Diodorus relates tin; uusiieeess- 
i ful campaigns made against the Nahaihae.an Arabs, 
by order of Autigonus, in which his lieutenant, 

; Athenaeii.s, was .signally dcfe.ated, and i.d.s .son De- 
' metrius wiis comjielled to m.abc a treaty with the 
enemy (xix. 94 — 100). Under the tieleucidiic, tin; 
Arab-s of Arabi.a IVtraea cnliiv;i1ed frifsidly rela- 
tions with .Syria, and made coii.-tant aggressiuii.s {,n 
the S. frontier of Palestine, wiiicli wen* rep-ilcd by 
the more vigorous of the Maccabaean princes, till at 
last an Iduiiican dyna-sty w:i.s e.-udjlislicd on the 
throne of Jeni^filcni. [Iih’.maea: Idrt. of Bioy, 
m. Merodes.l 

Meanwhile, the coimnercial enterprise of the 
Ptolemies, to wiiicli Alexander had given the great 
impulse by the foundation of Alexandria, caused a 
vast acecs.sion to the knowledge already paftsexsed of 
Arabia, some impirtant results of which are pre- 
served in the work of Agatharcides on the Erythniean 
Sea (Phut. Cod. 2.50, pp. 441 — 460, ed.Bekkcr). A 
great stej) in advance wa.s gained by the e.xjjeilition setit 
into A-abia Felix by Augustus in b.c. 24, under 
Aelius Gallms, who was assisted by Obodas, king of 
Petra, with a force of 1,000 NabathaeanAabs. Start- 
ing from E.ijypt, acro.ss tlie Arabian Gulf, and landing 
at Leuce Gome, the Romans penetrated as far .as the 
SW, comer of the peninsula to Marsvabae, the capi- 
tal of the Sabiieans ; but were compelled to retrofit, 
after dreadful sufferings from hc.at and thirst, .scarcely 
escaping from the country with the loss i,t all the 
booty. Tlic fdlusions of the puet.s provi: tiie eager- 
ness with whidi Augu.stiis engfigcd in thi.s unfurtu- 
luife e.xpedition (Ih-r. Carm. i. 29. 1, 35. 38, li, 12. 
24, iii, 24. I, lip/st i. 7. .‘>5; Prupert. ii. 8. 19); 
and, though it ffiiled as a seli<*uie of eouquest. jt ae- 
coinplislied more than Im liad .set Ins lieart <>n. 
Aelius Galins luul the gfstrl fortune to nnudiiT .-uiiong 
his friends the geiigrajdier Strabo, wlio jtivomp'inled 
him to I'lgypt, iuid became the histori.'wi both of tbo 
cx£K?ilition and nf the inq^irtant iidditions infide by 
it to what was already known of the Avabifiii 
.sula (Strab. xvi, pp. 767, full.). A very full ac- 
count of the people and prwluets of the’c.iuutry is 
.also given byliL emitem}ioraryJ>itnioriw(ii.48 — 54, 
six. 94 — lop). Of hnbst-qucnt writers, tho.'se who 
have colleeted the most iinjwrtunt notices re.qs'iting 
Atobia are, Mela (i. 2, lO, iii 8); iTmy (vi. 2 .b 1 
s. 32. et rdd/.); Arrian (Aimb. ii. 2t>, iii. I, a, v. 25, 
vii. 1, 19, 20, 21 ,/m</, 32, 41, 4.‘}); IVdemy (v.l7, 
19, vi. 7, ei nlib.)- Agathemenis (ii. U, r'i alih.)-, 
and the author of the /Vr/ghw Muris F.rytkrit* i, 
a.scrihed to Arrian. It is needless to eiiter into the 
details of these aeveml ch'seriptiuns, wlii<-h all cor- 
respond, more or less aconrately. to tin* account.s 
which mixiem writoto gh ft of tJic still unchanged and 
iinconquercd pioplc. The following summary coni- 
pletes the history of Arabia, so far" as it k‘long.s to 
this work. 

In A.i>. 10.5, the jiart of Atobia extending E. of 
Damuscas down to the Red Eea w-aa taken posses- 
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sion of by A. Cornelius Palraa, and formed into a 
Roman province under the name of Arabia.- (Dion. 
Cass. Jxviii. 14; Amm. Marc. xiv. 8.) Ifa prin-- 
fqiiil towns were Petra and Bostra, the fomer in 
the S. and the latter in the N. of tlie province. 
[Pki'RjV; Bo.stra.] The province was enlarged 
in A.D. 195 by Scptiinius Severus. (Dion. Cass, 
ixxv. 1, 2; Eutrop. viii. 18.) Entropius spealcs of 
this emperor forming a new province, and his ac- 
count appears to be confirmed by the name of 
Arabia Major, w'hich we find in a Latin inscrip- 
tion, to which A. W. Zumpt assigns the date of 211 
{Inscr. Lat, Sel. No. .5366). The province was 
subject to a Legatus, subsequently cjillcdConsularis,- 
who had a legion under him. After Constantine 
Arabia was divided into two provinces; tlie part S. 
of Palestine with the capital Petra, forming the 
province of Palaestina Tertia, or Salutavis, under a 
Praeses; and the part E. of Palestine w'ith the 
capital Bostra being under a Praeses, subsequently 
under a Dux. (Marquardt, Seeker's Horn. Alter- 
thum,. \(A. iii. pt.i. p. 201.) 

. Some partial temporaiy footing was gained, at a 
much later period, on the SW. coast by the Aethio- 
pians, who di.spkced a tyrant of Jewish race; and 
botli in this direction and from tire N., Christianity 
was introduced into the country, where it spread to 
a great extent, and continued to exist side by side 
with the old religion (which was Sabaeism, or the 
worship of heavenly bodies), and with some admix- 
ture of Judaism, until the total revolution produced 
by the rise of Mohammedanism in a.d. 622. llTiile 
maintaining their independence, the Arabs of the 
desert have also preserved to this day their ancient 
fonn of government, which is strictly patriarchal, 
under heads of tribes and families {Emirs and 
Sheikh). In the more settled dish'iets, the pa- 
triarchal authority passed into the hands of kings; 
and the people were divided into the several castes 
of scholars, ivarriors, agriculturists, merchants, and 
mechanics. The Mohammedan revolution lies be- 
yond our limits. 

VI. Geographical Details. — 1. Arabia Petraea. 
[Petra ; ImiaiAEA ; Nabathaei]. 

2. Arahia Deserta (v tpvgos ’ApaSla), the great 
Syrian Desert, N. of the peninsula of Arabia Proper, 
between the Euphrates on the E., Syria on the N., 
and Coelcsyria and Palestine on the W., was entirely 
inhabited by nomad tribes (the Beduhis, or more 
properly Bedawee), who were known to the ancients 
under the ajjpellation of SoeniTAE (^ict]v7rai, 
Strab. xvi. p. 767 ; Plin. vi. 28. s. 32 ; Ptol.) from 
their dwelling in tents, and Nomadae (NojudSai) 
from their occupation as wimdering herdsmen, and 
aftenvards by that of Sakaceni (Sapcucrji'oi), a 
name the origin of which i.s still disi>uled, wliile its 
renovra has been spread over the world by its mis- 
fiiken application to the great body of the Arabs, 
who burst forth to subdue the world to El Islam 
(Plin. 1. c. ; Ptol.; Amniian. xiv. 4, 8, xxii. 15, ' 
xxiii. 5, 6, xxiv. 2, xxxi. 16; Procop. Pers. ii. 
19, 20). Some of them served the Romans as mer- 
cenary light cavalry in the Persian expedition of 
Julian. Ptolemy (v. 19) mentions, as separate 
tribes, the Cauchateni, on the Euphrates ; the Ba- 
tauacd, on the confines of Syria [BatjUiaea], the 
Aguboui and Rhaabeni, on the borders of Arabia 
Fdix : the Oreheui, on the Persian Gulf ; and, be- 
tween’ the above, the Aeseitae, Masani, Agraei, and 
Marteni. He gives a long list of towns along the 
course of the Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, from 
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Thapsacus downwards; besides many in the inland 
parts ; most of wliich ai-e morely wells and halting 
places on the three great caravan-routes which cros.s 
the Desert, the one from EgJTt and Petra, east\Yard 
to tlie Persian Gulf, the second from Palmjra south- 
ward into Arabia Felix, and the third from Palmyra 
SE. to the mouth of the Tigris. 

3. Arabia Felix {'ApaSitt, t) EvSaipcov), included 
the peninsula propel", to which the name was ex- 
tended from the SW. parts (see above). The op- 
posite case has happened to the modem name £1- 
Yemen, which was at first applied to the whole penin- 
sula, but is now used in a restricted sense, for the 
SW- part, along the S. part of the Red Sea coast. 
Ptolemy makes a range of mountains, extending 
across the isthmus, the North boundary of Arabia 
Felix, on the side of Arabia Deserta; but no such 
mountains arc now known to exist. The tribes and 
cities of this portion, mentioned by Ptolemy and Pliny, 
are far too numerous to repeat ; the chief of them are 
treated of in separate articles, or under the followmg 
titles of the most important tribes ; beginning S. of 
the Nabathaei, on the W. coast: the Thamy- 
BENi and Minyae (in the south part of Ilejam) in 
the neighbourhood of Macobaba {Mecca ) ; the 
Sabaei and Homeritae in the SW. piart of the 
peninsula {Yemen)’, on the SE. coast, the Chatra- 
motitae and Adraihitae (in El-Hadramaui, a 
country very little known, even to the present day); 
on the E. and NE. ceast the Omanitae and Da- 
eaoheki and Geeraei (in Oman, and El-Aha 
cxEl-Eegeh). [P-S.] 

ARABIA FELIX {'ApaSla evSaljuay, Peripl, 
p. 14 ; 'ApaSias ipir6piov, Ptol. vi. 7. § 9 ; 'Apa~ 
§la rh ipir6ptov, viii. 22. § 8), or Attanae (Plin. 
vi. 28. s. 32, Sillig, ’ASetm, Philostorg, //. E. iii. 4; 
Aden), the most flourishing sea-prt of Arabia Felix, 
whence its name ; tlie native name being tliat given 
by Pliny and Philostorgius. It was on the coast of 
the Homeritae, in the extrame S. of the peninsula, 
about If® E. of tlie. Straits of Bal-el~Mandeb, in 
45° 10’ E. long., and 12° 46' N. lat. Ptolemy 
places it in 80° long, and 11|° N. lat. It was one 
of bis pints of recorded astronomical obseiwation ; 
its longest day being 12 hra. 40 min., its distance 
E. from Alexaudi-eia 1 hr. 20 min. The author of 
the Periplns ascribed to Amaa states that it was 
destroyed by Caesar, which can only refer to the 
expedition of Aelius Gallus, under Augustus. The 
blow, however, was soon recovered, for the port con- 
tinued to flourish till eclipised by MoTcka. Its recent 
occupation, in 1839, as our packet station between 
Suez and Bombay, is raising it to new consequence; 
its population, which, in 1839, was 1,000, was nearly 
20,000 in 1842. The ancient emporium of Arabian 
spices and Indian wealth, restored to importance, 
after the lapse of centuries, as a station and coal 
depSt for the overland mail, exhibits a curious link 
between the ancient and modern civilization of the 
East, and a strange example of the cycles in which 
histey moves. Aden is undonbledly the Arabia 
of Mela (iii. 8. § 7), though ho places it within 
the-. Arabian Gulf. Miehaelis supposed it to be the 
Eden of Ezekiel (xxvii. 23), but his opiiraon is op- 
posed by Winer {Btbl. Realworterh'uch, a. v. Edm), 
Some -also snppse it to be the Opliir of Scripture. 
rORHiE]. [P. S.] 

ARABIAE and ABABIOHS MONW (.Ti^ Wpa- 
'rh 'Ap&Siav oipos \ lebJ <j'e.). the 

name given by Herodotus (ii. f) to the. r-rgr. t.'.' 
mountains which foiTO tlie eiisteiu border of il.ft 

■ , '-sf 
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Nile-valley, and separated it from tlio part of Arabia 
W, of the Arabian Gulf. The range on the west 
side towards Libya he names, in the same way, 
Libyci Montes. [Aegyptus.] [P, S.] 

AUATIIUUS SI XUS, or MARE EUBEUJI (<5 
’ApdSios koKttos, Herod., &c. ; in some later writers 
’ApaSncbs kSKvos ; ’EpvBpa ddhturtra, its usual 
name in LXX. and N. T.: Arab. Salir-d-Kohim; 
Jted Sea^, the long aitd narrow gulf which extends 
northwards from the Indian Ocean, between Arabia 
on the E. and Africa (^Abyssinia, and Nnljia, and 
Egypt) on the W., between 12° 40' and 30° X. lat. 
and between 43° 30' and 32° 30' E. long. Its di- 
rection is NNW. and SSE. : its length 1400 miles; 
its greatest breadth nearly 200 miles. 

It was first known to the ancients in its N. part, 
Biat is, ill the western bay of the two into which its 
head is parted by tJie peninsula of Mt. Sinai (_G-ulf 
of iSuez). Tlie Israelites, whose miraculous passjige 
of this gulf, near its iierul, is the first great event in 
their history as a nation, called it the sedgy sea. 
It .seems to have been to tins part .also (as the 
earliest known) that the Greek gcstgmpher.s gave 
tlie name of Eed Sea, which was afterwards e.x- 
teiided to the whole Indian Ocean ; while the lied Sea 
itself came to be less often called by that name, but 
received the distinctive appellation oi Arabian Gulf. 
But it never entirely lost the former name, which it 
now bears exclusively. To find a reason for its 
being called Red has puzzled geographer.^, from 
Strabo (xvi. p. 779) to the present day. The best 
explanation is probably tliat, from its washing the 
shores of Arabia Petraoa, it was called the Sea of 
Edom, which the Greeks translated literally into 

epoflpa SyaKaaffa. 

The view's of the ancients respecting this gulf are 
various and interesting. Herodotius (ii. 11) calls it 
a gulf of Arabia, not far from Egypt (i. e. the Nile- 
valley), flowing in from the sea called ’Eputfp)/, up 
to Syria, in length forty days’ rowing from its head 
to the open sea, and half a day’s voyage in its greatest 
breadth; with a flood and ebb tide everyday. In 
c. 158, he speaks of Xecho’s canal as cut into flic 
Red Sea, which he directly afterwards calls tin; 
Arabian Gulf and the .Soutliern Sea ; tiie mixture of 
the terms evidently arising from the fact that lie is 
.speaking of it .simply as part of the great .sea, whidi 
he calls i'oaf/ierj}, to di-stinguish it from the Northern, 
i. e. the Mediterranean. So, in iv. 37, he says tiiaf 
the Persians extend as far as the Southern or Red 
Sea, T'Jjj' voriyv SttAairow riiv ’EpvBpriv ko- 
Kevp-eriv, i. e, the I’en^ian Gulf, which he never dis- 
tinguishes from the ErytliniKiu ,Scii, in its wider 
sense; thus, he makes the Euphrates and Tigris 
fall into th.at sea (i. 180, vi. 20). Again, in iv. 39, 
speaking of Arabia, as fcirming, with Persia, and 
Assyria, a great peninsula, jutting out from Asia 
into tlie Red Sea, he distinguislu'x the Arabian Gulf 
as its W. boundary; and he extends the Erj'thraean 
sea all along the S, of Asia to India (c. 40). Again, 
in c. 159, he sp«aks of Xeclio’s fleet on the Arabian 
Gulf, adjacent to tlie P.ed Sea” (^wl vp ’Epwffpp &«- 
Aefo-o-p) ; and, in relating the circumnavigation of 
Africa under tliat kmg, he says that Nocho, having 
finished the canal from the Nile to the Arabian 
Gulf caused .some Phoenicians to embark tvs the 
expedition; and that they, setting forth from the 
Red Sea, navigated the Sonthem Sea (ippoiSevres 
4k rfly 'EpvOpris SoAutririjs h'bMor voritjt/ da- 
Aairirav), and so round Libya by the Pillars of Her- 
cules to Egypt (iv. 42). 'i’hese passages idiow that 
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Herodotus knew the Red Sea as a narrow gulf of, 
the great ocean, which he supposed to extend S. of 
Asia and Africa, but that his notion of the eon- 
neetion between the two was very lagiie; a view 
eolifinned by the fact thal be regards Arabia as the 
southernmo.st country of Aria (iii. 1U7). Ik-pectiug 
the gulf which forms the w-c.-iteni heaii of the Red 
Sea, he laid the opj-ortimity of gaiaing u'-iairate 
iiifiirniatioii in Lowia- Eiryiit, cviai if he did Dot .■.ce 
it himself; awl, accordinuly, he gives it., v.idih cor- 
rectly as half a day's voyage in its widest ]urt (the 
average width of the Gulf of Sue: i.-; tiiiriy miles); 
but lie fell into the error of slippering the whole -t-a 
to be the .same average wi.iUt. Per it^ iciiglh lie 
was dependent on the accounts of imriem; and he 
makes it mneh too long, if we arc to rcikon the 
forty days by his estimate of 700 .stadia, or even 
500^ .stadia, a day, wliich would give 2.4itU awl 
2,000 geog. mites respectii elv, lint ihc.c arc las 
estimates for sailing, and the ibrm a’ uiider the tw st 
favourable circum.'tances ; waen'.is hi.) Ibrty day?, 
are expre,r.riy for rou'ing, keeping of I'.jiiv-c wav the 
coast, and that in a iiavruw sea iifli-ct**)! by .‘Strong 
tidbs, and full ef imjn-diments to navigation, 
over, the Gulf of Jhih-fl-Mnudih shell],}, perliajH, 
be included in hi.s (‘.stimate. lleriMotu.s rigarded 
the Xile-vallcy .and the Red Sea as ovigiwaily two 
parallel and eipial gulfs, the one of the Xorthern 
Ocean, and the other of the Soutlnaai ; of whii'h the 
former ha.s been iilkd up by the (lejioBir of the Nik* 
in two myriads of ye.ars, a thing which might happn 
to the latter, if the Nile wert' by imy cliance to be 
turned into it (ii. 11). ilow little was generaily 
known of the S, part of the Red Sea down to the 
time of Herodotus, is .shown by the fact that 
Datria.stc.s, the logograplier, a disciple of HelhinictU!, 
believed it to be a lake. (Stnib. i. p. 47.) 

Another curious coiijecinre was that of Strabo, 
the writer on jAiVsics, and Krat';stheue..i, wli.* iri.-d 
to acemmt for the mai-ine remains in the soil of the 
countries round tlie M'sHterranean. by snpi'a^ing 
tliat the sea had a much liight-r level, befon* the 
dUrnjdioii of the I'iliar.., of Ileven],-,; and th.it, Hn.'il 
.a jiassagcwMs thu.s mad,' ibr it into The Atlanti,-, its 
exit was across the Isthmus of Suez into the Red 
Sea (^EpvQpa ^dAaaaa), 'J’iiis tlieory, tiie latter 
]jart of which wa-. iwed to expiata H>mcvri <ai fount 
of tlie voyage of Meiiclaiis to the Aethiojiiaiu., is 
mentioned and op}Kj,M>d l,y ritraim (i. pp. ,'jS, ai), 57; 
Eratohth. I rug. p. 3.3, fitll. ed. .Seidel.) 

The ancient, g'oograj.hera first became, wei! ac- 
qnaintcil witli the Red Se;i under the Pioiemici). 
About it.G. lot), Agiitiianlilde.s wrote a full de- 
scription of both coiusts, under the title Ilfpl rfiv 
ipu&pus AdAatnrr’i', of the 1st and ijUi b niks of ividcii 
we iutve a full nl-.^tract by Plwtins 2,50, 

pp. 441— 4tit), cil. Bekkcr; awl in Ilud'on's Gto~ 
gritphi Grueci Minores, Vol. i.); and wc iiave niirne- 
roiis nodcca of Ihi' gulf in iStralto, Mda. I'imy, Pt-j- 
Icni}-, and Agathemmis, Tluy d‘’scribe it "as onrs 
of the two great gulfs of tlis* .Siutheru Sea (^ voria. 
HAaatra, Strab. p, 121 ). or IiuUml (Man, lowdik-h 
the names of 'EpuBpd IddAixoim and Marc Kubrum 
were now usually applied, the Red Sea itsHf being 
Komeliincs called by tlic smne name ami wuicfcimes 
by the distinctive namo of Arabian Gulf, ikohitny 
carefally ilisiinguisbes the two (viii. Ifi. § 2); as 
also docs AgiUliemc'rns, whose Red Sea '('Epv&ph 
^dkeurffd) is the Gulf of Rab-d-MamleM. It e.x- 
tendfid from akrabia Retniea to the S. extremity of 
the const of the Ti'oglmlytae m Aethiopia, being 
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enclosed on the W. by Egypt and AetMopia, on the 
:E. by Arabia Eelix.: Strabo, who includes,: under- 
-the name of Aethiopians, all the people of - the . 
extreme south, from the rising to the setting suny- 
says that the Aethiopians are divided by nature 
into two parts by the Arabian Gulf, &$ &>' 

Spivou kiukAoii rfji.i)jxart a^io\6jc(> (i. p. 35 ; see 
Groskurd and the commentators). He places the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf opposite tho Euxine and 
the Caspian respectively, which is quite right (ii. 
p. 121). Its S. entrance was a narrow strait, j 
Fauces Maris Enbri (rh arepa ip rfi 'EpvBp^ ^a~ 
Adcraij, Ptol,; Straits of Bal-el-Mandeli), enclosed 
by the promontory of Deive or Dere (Eos Sgaa) 
on tlie W., and that of Palindroinos (C. JBab-el- 
Jfandeh), on the E. (Ptol. i. 15. § 11, iv. 7. §9, 
vi. 7. § 7, viii. 16. § 12.) Its length wsis dif- 
ferently estimated; by Eratosthenes («p. Plin.) at | 
13,000 stadia; by Strabo, at 15,000 (i. p. 35: in I 
ii. p. 100, only 10,000, but the reading should j 
probably lie altered); by Agrippa, at 14,000 oi- 
ls, 776 (1722 M.P. ap. Plin.), and by Agathemeras i 
at 10,000 stadia, or 1,333|- M.P.; besides other | 
calculations, following tho line of either coast. Its 
breadth is still more variously stated, probably from 
its being taken at different parts ; by Timosthenes ! 
(op. Plin.) at 2 clays’ journey (about 1,200 stadia); 
by Strabo, at not much more than 1,000 stadia at ! 
its widest part; while the general estimate reached 
3,800 stadia, or 475 M.P. The width of the strait 
is 60 stadia, according to Strabo and Agathemenis, 
or from G to 12 M.P. according to different accounts 
preserved by Pliny ; it is really 20 miles. The 
dangers of this strait, which have given to it the 
name of Bab-el-Mandeb (i. e. Gate of Tears') are 
not made much of by tho ancient writers. From 
the naiTowness of the sea, Strabo often compai-es it 
to a river. i 

At the northern end, tho sea was parted into two 
bays by the peninsula of Arabia Petraea, consisting 
of the Black Mountains of Ptolemy (rb, peXava Spr}, 
Ptol, V. 17. § 3, vi. 7. § 12; tho Sinaitic group), ter- 
minating on the S. in the promontory of Poseidoniutn 
{Mas Mohammed) in 28° N. lat. Of these bays, 
the western and longer, running HIV. to 30° N; lat. 
W'as called the Sinus Heroopolites, or Heroopoliticus 
('HpftJoiroXtVus (i(^^Tros or "Hpceor koKttos, 

Theophrast, E. PL iv. 8, kSAttos Al'YmTiaK6s, Jo- 
seph.riKt. viii. 2; Bahr Bs-Suez, Gulf of Suez), 
from the city of IIekoopolis {'Epdwv •jr6\is), near 
its head, on the canal which Necho made to connect 
it ivith the File. It divided Middle Egypt from 
Arabia Petraea, and is separated from the Mediter- 
ranean by the Isthmus of Suez. Its head seems to 
have retired in consequence of the sand washed np 
by the strong tides and prevailing S. winds. The 
tido in this narrow gulf is so strong as to raise its 
surface above that of the Mediterranean, Tho 
eastern bay was called Aelanites and Aelaniticus, or 
Ehmites smd Elaniticus Sinus {AtAaviTijs, ’EAa~ 
virris, ’EAttPiriKos ic6Xnos or pvxos ; Gulf of 
Akaha), from the city of Aei.ana. It was regarded 
as the innennost recess of the Arabian Gulf (jiwxps, 
Herod. Strab., &c.; Sinus intimus, Plin.). Pliny ' 
says tliat it took its mmie from the Laeauitae, who i 
dwelt upon it, and whose capital was Laeana, or, 
according to others, Aelana; he tlien adds the varfous 
forms Aeliniticus, Alenitious (from Artemidorue), 
and Laeniticum (from Juba). It estendB NNE, to 
29° 36' N. lat., wdth an average breadbh of 12 nuies, 
between rocky and precipitous shores, ■ - 
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The character of the Red Sea, as given by tho 
ancients, is stonny, rugged, deep, and abonudiug in 
..mmne animals. Its , coral reefs and violent shifting 
winds have always made its navigation difficult; 
hut from the earliest times of recorded history it 
was used by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Jeivs, and 
Arabs, as a great highway of commerce between 
India and the shores and islands of the Indian Ocean 
in general, and the countries round the Mediter- 
ranean. It had several important harbour.'! on bath 
coasts; the chief of which were Myos Hoi?mos, 
Bbkbnice, Pxolemais TiiEnoN, and Aduee on 
the W., and Aelana, Leuce Cohie, Muza, 
Acila, and others on the east. Ptolemy gives the 
names of some of the numerous islands of the Red 
Sea; those of the Erythraean Sea mentioned by 
Herodotus as a phice to w-hicli Persian exiles were 
sent, w'ere in the Persian Gulf. (Herod. 11. cc.; 
Diod. iii. 14, 15; Eratosth. ll. cc.; Strab. i. pp. 35, 
38, 47, 57, ii. i>p. 100, 121, 132, xrf. p. 779; Mela, 
iii. 8; Plin. ii. 67,68, v. 11,1-2, vi. 24,26,32,33; 
Ptol. iv. 5. § 13, 7. §§ 4, 27, v, 17. §§ 1, 2, vi. 7. 
§§ 1, 36, 43, vii. 5. §§ 1, 2, 10, viii. 16. § 2, 20. 
§ 2, 22. § 2 ; Agathem. i. 2, ii. 2, 5, 1 1 , 14 ; Rennel, 
Geog. to Eerod. vol. i. j), 260, vol. ii, pp. 88 — 91; 
Gosselin, Ueler die Geogr. Kemitniss der Alten 
vom Arab. Meerbusen, in Bi-edow’.s Uniersuchungen, 
vol. ii. ; Eeichard, Myos Hormos u. die agyptisoh- 
atliiopische Kiiste des class. Zeitalters, the New. 
Geogr. Ephem. vol. xxviii.; Ritter, AVefAiozde, vol. 
ii. pp. 226, foil,, 245, foil.) [P. S.] 

ARABIS (fApaSis, Ptol, vi. 19. § 2), a river of 
Gedi-osia, which flowed from the Montes Baeti (Wo- 
shati), through the country of the Arabii, to tho 
Indian Ocean. It is now called the PwralL The 
names of this river and of the people who lived on 
its banks are variously written by ancient authors. 
Thus, Arabius {'ApaSios, Arrian, Andb. vi. 21), 
Artabis {"ApraiLs, Marcian), Artabius (Amm. Mai-c. 
xxiii. 6). The people are called Arabitae (’Ap«- 
§iTai), Arbii (Plin. vi. 24), Ai-abies (Apd§ies, At- 
j rian, Ind. 21, 22), Arbies {‘ApSles, Strab. xv. p. 
720), Aribes ("ApiSes, Dion. Perieg. 1096), Arbiti 
{“ApStroi, Mai'cian). From tliis people the Arbiti 
Montes {'‘ApStra bpv, Ptol. vi. 21. § 8, vii. L § 28; 
called Barbitani by Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6) appear to 
have derived their name. Ptolemy has mistaken 
the course of this river when he malccs it flow N. of 
Drangiana and Gedrosia, and has apparently con- 
founded it with tho Elymaiider (EelmencL)-, and 
Pliny has placed it too far to the W. on the edge of 
Cannania {Kirman), whereas it really divides Sa- 
ranga (ra 2dpa77a) from tlie Oritae QSlpeiTai), 
Marcian and Ptolemy (vi. 21. § 5, viii. 25. § 14.), 
speaJc of a tovm in Gedrosia called Arbis. Pliny says 
(-(d. 23) that it was founded by Nearchus. [V.] 
ARABl'TAE, [Ahabis.] 

ARABRI'CA {’ApaSpiya: Arabricenses: Alaur- 
quer), a stipendia]^ town of the Lusitani, in Hispania 
Lusitanica, on the right bank of the Tagus, F. of 
Olisipo; the Jerobriga of the Itinerary. (Plin. iv. 
22. s.35; PtoLii. 5. § 7; It. Ant. pp.419, 421; 
Florez, xiv. 174.) [P.S.] 

- ARAGOA {'’ApaiCKtt, Ptol. vi. 3. § 4; Aracba, 
Amm. .Marc, xxiii. 6), a town in Susiana, on the 
TigrW ,^<Bochart {ad Gen. x. 10) has attempted to 
ideni^ it with Erech, and Miclmolis with Edessa. 
Jf,.howevter, it was in Susiana, neither of these ideji- 
tifleatioas will answer. , [V. J 

ARACE'LI (AtA.Aracelitamv ; EuurirArcqvJil). 
a stipendiary town of the Vasci;nj.=;. in tho fomeatn-. 
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of Caesaraugusta, in Hispania Tarraconensis, at tho 
foot of the Pjrenees, 24 M. P. west of Pamplona, 
on the little liver AraqidL (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4; Itin, 
Ant. p. 455.) [P. S.] 

ARACHNAEUM (rb ’Apctx*'a7oi/ Spos), a moun- 
tain in Peloponnesus, fonning the boundary between 
the territories of Corinth and Epidauvus. (Pams, 
ii. 25. § 10; Steph. B, s. u,; Hest'ch. s. v. 6ff(r4\i~ 
vov\ Leake, Morm, vol. ii. p. 417, sei|., vol. iii. 
p. 312.) 

ARACHO'SIA ’Apaxwiri'o: Eth. ’ApBX®™*, 
Strab. XV. p. 723; Arri.an, A mh. ti. 17 ; ’Apttxw- 
Tai^ Dion. Pericg. v. 1096, Plin. v.20. s. 23 ; Aracho- 
sii^ Plin. vi. 9. s. 21), a province of Eastern Persia, 
bounded on the N. by tbe Paryeti M. (Hazaras^ a 
portion of the chain of the Pai’opatnisus, Eindit. 
Eush), on the E. by the Iu(lu.s, on the S. by Gedro- 
sia, and on the W. by Drangiana. It comprehends 
the present province.s of the NE. part of BalncMstan, 
Cutch, Ganilava, Kandahar, Sewestan, and the BW. 
portion of Kabulistan. Col. Eaniinson (Journ. 
Geogr. Son. vol. xii. p. 113) has supposed the name 
to be derived from Harakhwati (.Sansc. Sarasw.ati), 
which is ahso preseiwed in the Arabic R.aldiaj (ap- 
plied generally to Kandahar), and on the Arghaml- 
ah-river. According to Wilson (^Aviana, p. 158), 
there is a place called Rohaj or Jiokhaj, on the 
route from Bost to GHzni, 

It appears to have been a rich and thickly peopled 
province, and acquired early importance as being 
one of the main routes from India to Persia. Its 
chief mountain.s were called Paryeti (Ilazdras), in- 
cluding probably part of the Soliman Koh and their 
SW. branch the Khojeh Amran mountains. It was 
watered by several streams, of wliidi the principal 
boro the name of Araohotus [ Abachotus] : and 
contained the subordinate tribes of the Paryeti, Sidri, 
Rhoplutae, and Eoritae. Its mo.st ancient capital 
was Araehotus or Arachosia [Abachotus] ; .and in 
later times Alexandreia or Aexandreiopolis, a name 
probably given to it subsequently in honour of Alex- 
ander the Great. (Strab. xv. p. 723, .seq.; Arri.an, 
AKab.iii.28; StepLs.K.: Ptol.; Eawlinson, Wilson, 
lice.) [V.] 

ARACHO'TI EONS. [ARACHorns. No. 2.] 
AEACKO'TUS. 1. QApdxc^ros, Ptol. vi. 20. , 
§5; Isid. Char.ax; Plin. vi. 23; Arachoti, 'Apax®- 
roi, Strab. xi. p. 514; Steph. B; Arachosia, Plin. 
vi. 33), the chief city of Aracliosi.a, said to h.a%'e been 
founded by Seinframi.s (Steph. B. .s. »,), and to have 
been watered by a river which flowed from the 
Indu.s eastward into a lake called ’Apaxwros /cp/jvi; 
(PtoL vi. 20. § 2), and by Solinus to have teen 
sitiuited on the Etyinander. Some dificrence of 
opinion has existed in modem times as to the e.Ksiet ' 
position of tliis tumi, and what modern city or niins 
can he identitied with tlie ancient capital. M. Court 
{Jcfitm, Asiat. Saciet. Beng.) has identified some 
ruins on the Arghman river, 4 para.<aiigs from Kun~ 
dalwr, on the road to Shikarpur, with tho-se of Ara- 
chotius; but tliese Prof, "iVilson coii-siders to te too 
much to Gie SE. Eawlinson (Joum. Geog. Soc. 
vol. xii. p. 1 13) thinks that he has found them at a 
p!ac(j, now called U'lin EobdL He state-s, what is in- 
deed curious, that the most ancient name of the city, 
Cophen, mentioned by Steplianus and Pliny, has given 
rise totheterritorial dcsignaticai of JEipfe, applied by 
the Chinese to the surrounding country. The mins 
are of a very remarkable character, and tha mea- 
fiun’iiieists of tJtrabo, Pliny, and Ptolemy he con- 
jiiilers, decisive as to the identity «f tlie ate. Stepha- 
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mm has .apparently contrasted two oitie.s, — Ana- 
chosia, which he .says is not far from the iilass.igi-tae, 
and Arachotuij, which he calls a town of India. Col. 
Rawlinson believes the eoiitignity of the Mas.sa- 
getae and Arachosia in.'iy he cxidaiiiotl by the .sup- 
pnsitiou that hy ilassagetae Sn-jluinus moaiit the 
B.ac.ae, who coloni.sed the iiar.-hw/t Mumrfaitts on 
their way from the llmht-Kush to Sncnstmi or 
Seistan. 

2. (’ApftX®™^' Steph. T5.; Isid. Charax; Plin. 
vi. 23), the river of Ai'achosia, whii-li fiowprl from 
the southern part of the Cftneasus (Iliiidu-Kush), 
and gave its name to the <'apii;il. (.Sti-pli. B.) 
Ptolemy has cmninittcd an error in extendiiig 
this river to the Jiidu-s; hut he has in part at- 
tained tho tmtli in connecting it with a lake 
(^Klpvt}, ?jris KaAGrai 'Apdxairos KpvvT], I’tol. vi. 
20. § 2; “ Arachoti Foi!«,” Aiinn. Marc, xxiii. 26: 
perhap.s the nuHlcrn Donrei). Tiie chief jjoint is 
to determine what river VtvdcTOy refers ti'i, as lie 
dne.s not give its itanic. The Eryuiicndfr. {{i rnian- 
diis, or Eryinanthns (now //c/an /of), flows from the 
inouiitain.? W. of Kahiil into Lake Znrah ; and M. 
Burnouf has supjensed tlii.s to he the Araehotus, 
Zend Jfaraquaiti(i>iinu‘. Sarimmii) being a name 
conimon to a river, and implying coimc'ciiou with a 
lake. Wilson considers, however, the prcsimt Ar~ 
kand-.‘ib, one of the tributaries of the, IMvmvl, as 
answering te.st to the de.seription of I^tolemy, Another 
tributarycalled the T’tMwmi-flow.s through a. small lake 
called JDooree in Elphinstone’s map. It is possible 
that the name Aiviehotus may have hw»n fonnerly 
applied imliseriininately to the three tributaries of the 
Ilelmetid, tlje Arkaml-ab, Tumuk, and Arghasau, 
which are all rivers of about the same vohune. 
(Wilson, Ariana, pp. 166, 157.) [V.] 

ARAGHTHUS {’'ApaxBos, Pol. xxii. 9; ptol. iii. 
13; Liv. xliii, 22; Plin, iv. 1 ; *Apardos, Strab. pj>. 
325, 327; ‘ArarBos, Dteaeiirch. 42, p. 460, ed. 
Fuhr; “'ApaiBos, Lycophr. 409 ; Tzetx. ml foe. ; 
A'ethon, Liv. xxxviii. 3; resjweting tin; nrtho- 
grapliy, .see Kramer, ad Strab, p. .'}2,'5 : Arfa), a 
river of Epinis, rising in Mount Tym]ihe and the 
district Paroraea, and flowing southwards first 
through till! mountains, and then tliniiigh tiie plain 
of Ambracia into the Ambraciot c;ulf. 'I’he town of 
Amhracia was .rituated nu its left or ca.'.teru ba?ik, 
at the di.stauee of 7 milts from the .sea, in a direct 
line, ■ 

'J’lie AraclitJms fonned the teinitlaiy bctwc-cn 
Hella.s propw and Epirus, wlu-nce Ainbracia una 
ret;konctl tint first lo'wri in llfila-'. Tla- etjuufry 
near tlie month of the river is full of mar.-Iics. 'i'h'e 
entrance to the present mouth of the .Icff*, wlm-h 
lies to the E. of the ancient mmuli, j.s .sn tlb^t!•m•ted 
by swainjis and shoids us siairccly to be. ,icct>, slide 
even to boats; but on enwsing tliis bar there are 
16 or 17 feet of water, and randy le^s than h) in the 
chaimei, for a di.staiice of 6 milts up tiie river, Tliree 
miles higher np the river altogether t eaws lolie mivi- 
gable, not having more tlian ,5 fisd in the deepst 
jiart, and gj-eatly otetrueted by f.b(«ds. The courM 
of the river Is very fortmms; and the 9 milw up tlje 
river are only ateut 2 from tins gulf in a direct 
line. ^ At the entrance, its widili is about 6t) yard-s, 

■ but it soon tecomes much nsirrawor; and 9 mites 
up its width is not, more tiian 2f> yards. At Am- 
bracas, however, its besi is about 200 yards iw-wtss; 
but the stream in summer w divided by Biiiul-kuiks 
into small rivulets, shallow, but rapid, numing at 
least 4 inile.s an hour. Above the town, it .ap|)ears 
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comparatively dimimitive, and 5 or 6 miles higlier 
np, is lost among the hills. : This is the present 
condition of the river, as described by Lieutenant 
■VVolfe,who visited it in 183G. {Journal of tlie Geo- 
graphical Society, vol. iii. p. 81.) 

ARA'CIA (’Apo/da, Ptol, vi. 4. § 8; Plin.vi.25), 
an island off the coast of Persia, which appears 
from Ptolemy to have home also the name of Alcx- 
andri Insula. [V.] i 

ARACILLUM {Aradillos, near Fontibre and 
Reynoso), a town of the Gantabri, in Hispinia Tar- 
raconensis, not to be confounded with Araceli. 
(Oros. vi. 21 ; Florez, iv. 22.) [P. S.] 

ARACYNTHUS (’ApdawBoa Zygos), a range 
of mountains in AetoHa running in a south-easterly 
direction from the Achelous to the Evenns, and 
separating the lower plain of Aetolia near the sea 
from the upper plain above the lakes Hyria and 
Trichonis. (Strab. pp. 450, 460; Dionys. Perieg. 
431; huckR, Northern Greece, vol. i. p. 121.) 
Pliny (iv. 2. § 3) and Solinus (7. § 22) en-oneously 
call Aracynthus a mountain of Acarnania. If we 
can trust the authority of later wu-iters and of the 
Roman poets, there w'as a mountain of the name of 
Aracynthus both in Boeotia and in Attica, or per- 
haps on the frontiers of the two countries. Thus 
Stephanus B. {s. v.) and Servius {ad Virg. Eel. ii. 
24) speak of a Boeotian Aracynthus; and Sextus 
Empiricus {adv, Gramn. c. 12', p. 270), Lutatius 
(ad Slat. Theh. ii. 239), and Vibius Sequester {de 
Mont. p. 27) mention an Attic Aracynthus. The 
mountain is connected with the Boeotian hero Am- 
phion both by Propertius (iii. 13. 42) and by Virgil 
(Aictii. 24) ; and the line of Virgil — “Amphion 
Dircaeus in Actaeo Aracyntho” — would seem to 
place the mountain on the frontiers of Boeotia and 
Attica. (Comp. Brandstiiter, Lie Geach. deaAetol, 
Landes, p, 108.) 

AR AD (’ApdS), a city of the Canaanites in theS. 
of Palestine, in the neighbourhood of the wilderness 
of Kadesh. When the Israelites were in the moun- 
tains of Seir, at the time of Aaron’s death, the king 
of Arad attacked them, and took some of them pri- 
soners. {Numb. xxi. 1, xxxiii. 40; Judges, i 16.) 
The city was consequently devoted to destruction by 
the Israelites ; but tlie accomplishment of their vow 
{Numb. xxi. 3) is only recorded by anticipation, for 
it was executed under Joshua (Josh. xii. 14). Eu- 
sebius and Jerome place Arad 20 M. P. from Hebron 
and 4 from Malatha. Dr. Robinson identifies it, on 
the ground of the general agreement in position and 
the identity of name, with an eminence on the road 
from Petra to Hebron, called Tell ’Arad. {Re- 
searches, ro\. iii. p. 12.) [P. S.] 

A'RADEN {'Apadijr ; Eth. ’ApaS^wos, Steph. 
B. «. ».), a city of Crete, formerly called Anopolis. 
In Kiepert’s map it appears on the SW. coast of the 
i.slan<I, near the Phoenix Portus. Remains of an- 
cient walls are found at the modern Anopolis. 
(Pashley, Crete, vol. ii. p. 235.) [E. B. J.] 

A'RADUS. 1. {ti “ApaSos: Eth. ’ApdSioy, Ara- 
dius: 0. T. Arvad, Aiwadite, Gen, x. 18, 1 Chron. 
i. 16; ’ApdSiot LXX.: Ruad), an island off the N. 
coast of Phoenicia, at a distjince of 20 stadia from 
the mainland. (Stmb. p. 763.) Pliny (v. 17), in 
estimating this distance at only 200 paces, falls 
.short of the trae measurement (perhaps we should 
road 2,200 paces; see Tzschiicfce, ad Pomp. Mel. ii* 

7. § 6). Strabo {1. c.) describes it as a roch rising 
from tlio midst of the waves, 7 stadia in_ cir- 
cumference. Modem traveUers state that it is 
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of oblong shape, vvith a slight rise towards the 
centre and steep on every side. Though a rock 
rather than an island, it was extremely populous, 
and, contrary to Oriental custom, the houses had 
many stories. According to Strabo, it mved its 
foundation to Sidonian exiles. (Comp, Joseph. AwA 
i. 6^ §2.) The city of Aradus was next in im- 
portance after Tyre and Siclon, Like other Phoe- 
nician dries, it was at first independent, and had its 
own lungs; and it would seem that the strip of land 
extending from Paltus to Simyra wiis dependent 
upon it. In the time of the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii, 
8,11) it supplied T 3 T.‘e with soldiers and sailors. 
Along with the rest of Phoenicia, it became subject 
to Persia. Aftenvnrds, during the campaign of / 
Alexander, Gerostratus, king of Aradus, was serving 
in the Persian fleet under Autophradates, when his 
son. vStraton submitted to the conqueror. Gerostratus 
assisted the Macedonians at the siege of Tyre. 
(Arrian, Anah. i. 13, 20.) It fell into the hands 
of the family of the Lagiclae, when Ptolemy Soteiy 
B. c, 320, seized on Phoenicia and Code Syria. Its 
wealth and importance w'as greatly increased by the 
rights of asylum they obtained from Seleuous Calli- 
nicus, B. c 242, whom they had supported against 
Antiochus Hierax; so much so that it was enabled 
to enter into an alliance mth Antiochus the Great. 
(Pol. V. 68.) Whence it may be inferred that it 
had previously become independent, probably in the 
war between Ptolemy Pliiladelphus and Antiochus 
Theos. The fact of its autonomy is certain from 
coins. (See Eckhel, vol. iii, p. 393.) All these 
advantages were lost under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who, on his return from Aeg;^t, took possession of 
the town and district, (Hieronym. in Lan, xi.) 
In the war between Antioclius Grypus and Antio- 
chns Cyzicenus it declared itself in favour of the 
latter; and when he was slain by Seleuous, Antio- 
chus Eusebes, his son, found shelter there, and by 
its aid, in concert with other cities, maintained him- 
self with varying success, till Syria submitted to 
Tigranes king of Armenia, and finally came under 
the dominion of Rome. In common with the rest of 
the province, it was mixed up in the Civil Wars. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 69, v. 1.) Coins of Aradus, 
ranging from Domitian to Elagahalus, are enume- 
rated in Eclchel (7. c-). Under Constans, Mii awiyah, 
the lieutenant of the khalif Omax, destroyed the 
city, and expelled the inhabitants. (Oedren. IlisL 
p. 355; Theoplian. p. 227.) As the town was 
never rebuilt, it is only the island which is men- 
tioned by the historians of tlie Crusades. Tai-sns 
was said to bo a colony from Aradus. (Dion Chrys. 
Orat. Ta/rsen. ii. p. 20, ed, Eeiske.) A maritime 
population of about 3,000 souls occupies the seat of 
tliis once busy and industrious liive. Portions of 
the old double Phoenician walls are still found on 
the NE. and SE. of tlie island, and the rock is per- 
forated by riio cisterns of which Stebo speaks. The 
same author (see Groskurd’s note, p. 754) minutely 
describes the contrivance by which the inliabitants 
drew their water from a submarine source. Though 
the tradirion has been lost, the boatmen of Ruad 
still draw fresh water from the spring Ain Ibrahim 
in the sea, a few rods from the shore of the opposite 
coast. Mr. Walpble (TAeAnsaj/ni, vol, iii. p. 391) 
found two of these springs. A few Greek inscrip- 
tions, taken from columns of black basalt, wliiiii, as 
there is no trap rock in the isinnd, must haie been 
bfought over from, the mainlaucl, .ne riven (in thw 
, MiliMlma Sacra, New Yorli , vol. v. p. 252) by 
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tlip Be-T. 'Vr. Thomson. (Mignot, Mem. de TAcad. 
dm Inscript, vol. xxxiv. p. 229 ; Wine.r, Real Wort. 
Buck. s. V. A nmd ; Rosenrotfller, Hand. Bib. Alt. 
vnl. ii. pt. j, p. 7, with the Extracts from Manudrell, 
Shaw, I’ocaeke, and Volney, Chesney, Exped. Eu- 
phrat. vol. i. p. 451.) 



2. (^AreJi, Arak, Karek), an island in the Per- 
sian gulf. (Steph. B.; rtoL vi. 7. § 47.) Strabo 
(p. 7 66 ; comp. Grosknrd, ad he.') jihiees it at 10 
days’ voyage from Tcredou, and one from the- pro- 
montory of Slaki. The inhabitants of this i.slaud 
and the neighbouring one 'I'yrus asserted tlant tliey 
were the founders of the well-known Phoenician 
cities of the sanw name, (Comp. Herod, i. 1; 
D’Aiiville, Mem. de I'Acad. des Inscripf. vol. xxx. 
p. 147; Go.sselin, vol. iii. pp. 103, seq. 122, 124; 
Niebuhr, ZJeserfpi. de VArahie, p. 277; Chc.sriey, 
Euphrat. vol. i. p. 647.) [E. B. J.] 

ARAE ALEXANDKI, CYEI, &c. [Alex- 
A2TDiii Arab.] 

AEAE HE'SPEPlI (S'. Lvear la Mayor'), a town 
of Hispaimi Baetica, W. of Hispalis (Seville), men- 
tioned on an inseription as having been de.stroyed, 
and rebuilt by Caesar, with the new name of SoHa, 
or Sollmm (Florez, Esj}. S. vol. ix. p. 115; 
Ukevt, i. 1. p. 373.) [P.S.] 

AKAE PIIILAENOTtUM (oi tuv 
^ tapol, Strab. &c., but ot ^tkalmu Pupoi, Polyb. 
iii. 39, X. 40), a ])osition very near the bottom of , 
the Great Syrtis, on the N. coast of Africa, which 
marked the boundary between the territories of 
Carthage and Cyrene, and aftenvards between Tri- 
politana and Cyreiiaica. (Polyb. ll. cc.; Fall, Jiiy. 
19, 79; Stnib. iii. p, 171, xvii. p.83e; I’liri. v.4; 
Mela, i. 7. § 6; Scylax, p. 47; Ptol.; Stadiasin.; 
Tab. Pent.) The name i.s derived from a romantic 
story, for which Sallnsfc is the earliest authority. 
(Juy. 79, comp. Val. Miix. v, 6. ext. 4.) At the 
time when the Carthaginians ruled over the greater 
part of North .tVfrica, and the Greek culouistH of 
Gyrene were also veiy j)owei*fiil, long wans arose 
1-e.specting their 'boundaries, which were left un- 
defined by the nature of the country on the .shores 
of tlie Syrtes, a sandy waste, with neither river nor 
moimtain to serve for a hmd-mark, (A description, 
however, not quite accurate; see Svrtes.) At 
length it was agreed to fix the boundary at the 
point of meeting of envoys sent out at tlie siime 
time from ejich city, Wltether hy diligence, 
trickery, or chance, the Carthaginian envoys per- 
formfri so much tlie greater part of the distance 
(in fret about 7-9tlis, a disproportion sufficient of 
itself to dispose of the kUtwieal value of the story), 
that the Greeks were prepaa’ed for any course wither 
than to rctirni ami risk the penalty of their neg- 
lect. They would only consent to the boundary 
being fixed at the place of meeting, on the condiMim 
tliat the Carthaginians would stthost to be buried 
alive on the .spot; if not, they demanded to advance 
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as far as they plcroscd on the suiiie tenns. The 
Carthaginian envoy.s, tivo brotiiers n.-iineJ Philoi ui, 
devoted themselves fur their cuuntry; and their 
fellow-citizens consecrated their lier'd'Ka hy iioiKinra 
to their memory at homo, and by miimnaeiit-i, 
named after them, on the .‘■pul (,f their living inter- 
ment. Like otlier .<ucli luuihnarkr., ere; tel butli to 
prjietuate a boundary and the iisemury (,f .sutsie 
great event which fixed it, tho.-o Jiiununeait.s wei-i; 
called altars. (.Fee the rcmar);.s of .>trahu uji such 
monuments in general, iii. p. 171.) Tim na.nn- 
nients were no longer to he seen in tiio time of 
Strabo (1. c.), but the name wa-i pro-erved, i’liny 
(v. 4) mentions the nrac, and adds, (-.c harma suut 
eae ; pcrhap.s connecting the name with Ssene e.x- 
istiiig hills, or tumuli, while Strabu had l-s.k<d for 
artificial monumcnl.s, Tiio po-itiun L r Larly fixed 
by the passiige.s above quoted. It was nearly at 
the bottom of the Great .''Viti-s, a little W. of Antft- 
niala. which w.as at the very b..ttiim of ti;o Gulf 
(Strah. p. 836): nfilwithriarjiiing that Sdlnsj (Jay. 

' 19) appeals to muiiP it as W. cf Lf |it!s .Miiim. and 
j that .Strabo (p. 171) piaee.s it tiluiui tk<- middle «f 
1 the count nj bit n-eoi the SyrU.^ (nara ptarjy iruv 
I T7]V pera^i) rail' iSvpTftev yijv). Both writers, in 
I their otlier and chief }iassugcs on the sulevct, place 
' the altars where, wc have stated. Tim ajtpareiit 
di.screpancy hi Sallust i.s easily removed !>y a pm}a'r 
mode of connecting the parts of the sentence (see 
Cortius .and Kritz ad he. and Maiinert, x. 2. p. 11 7 ) ; 
and the phrase used by Strab), the land hetwetu 
the Syrtes,” is continually employed for the whole 
coa.st between the outer extremities of the two gulfs, 
Kara yicfpv won being also evidently used vaguely. 
The place doe.s nut occur in the Antonins Itinemry, 
but its position is occujiied by a .station culled 
Banadedari, probably the native Libyan or I’unic 
name. The locality, .as fixed by the aiu ieiit writers, 

' corresponds to a psition a little W. of Munkhtar, 
the present boundary of Syrt mid Hamu Jie.ar 
which Captain IJecchey (jx 21(1) mem ions a re- 
markiihle tabb-hili called .Ti b?-- 1/M, ivhb-]! Ina-; 
very likely as good claini.'^ (imwoer i'e.'ide riev may 
he) to he consiilcrcd one of the .‘■‘o-i aiici Altars, as 
any other hill or mouml seeu or iniat'iiicd by the 
ancients. A dbens-iun of tho hi-lui'ical vahse of 
tiie legend of the i’hilaeni is .-.ij]« rll!iosio; Im.-nie-s 
obvious weak js.itits, it has all the ch.-uvuder of a 
Ktoiy invented to .account for sutuc st.riking olijcct, 
.such as timuli ; ami the. singular ‘fnAau'oi/ in 
i’uIybiuK deserves notii:e, (Itci'chey. J'j'<.rviiUuijs 
of the Expedition fo txplort the A. Cuost of 
Africa, cliap. vh; Barth, Wnudenimien, tp'. pp. 
344, full.) ■ [1'. .S.j 

ABAE SE.STIA'NAK (‘S-oariou Buuni ah-p-n-), 
three altars erected in homntr of An.-usSns uu a 
promontory near tb: NW. extremity of Spain. 
Bliny (iv, 20. S. 34) and riob-my ( ii, f";. ^3) place 
the luwliand a little N, of Ncrimn f‘r. (C, Finis- 
terre), which would rorrc'-ftotid to C. VUiana; .Mein 
(iii. 1. §9) carries it furthiT castw.ard; the former 
IB the more probable j«>sitioii. [!', S.j 

ARAETHy'KEA ('ApaibvpHt), the amdent capi- 
tal of PJiliasia, is said by Ihauf-atiia- to b.ive been 
originally narneti Arantia (Wparrld), after Aras, its 
founder, and to havu been adl.-d Aractbyrca after a 
daughter of Aras of this mime. Tb- name of its 
founder wjw retainal in the time of l’aiis,amas in the 
hill Arantiims, on avhieh it .stood. IJumer mentions 
Araetiiyroa. (Horn. 11. ii. .57 1 ; Strab. viii. p, 382 ; 
Pams, ih 12. §§ 4, S.) IVe learn fraun Strabo (Lc.) 
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that its iiiliahitants quitted Araethyrea, and founded' 
Plilius, at the distiincc of 30 stadia from, the former 
towTi. Hence the statement of the graimnarians, 
that Araethyrea and Arantia were both ancient 
names of Phlius, (Steph. B. s. vv. ^\iovs, 'Apau- 
rla- Scliol. ad Apoll. Rkod. i. llu.) Ross sup- 
poses the ruins on Mt. Polyfmgo to be those of 
Araethyrea. Leake had erroneously supposed them 
to be the ruins of Phlius. (Ro.ss, Reum im Pelo~ 
pannes, vol. i. p. 27, seq.; Leake, Moi'ea, vol. hi. 
p. 339, seq.) [Piiinus.] 

A’BAGUS, ARAGON, ARRHABON (’'Apayoy. 
ApayStn, 'AppaSuv: Aragui, at Arak), a river of 
Iberia, in Asia, flowing from the Caucasus into the 
Cyrus. It is the only tributary of the Cyrus in 
Iberia, which Strabo mentions by name. (Strab. 
xi. p. SGO, where the MSS. have ’Apay&va, ’Ap^a- 
jmva,md’A^f)a§d)ya.') 

The same river is e\udently meant a little further 
on, where Strabo, in describing the four mountain 
pas.ses into Iberia, says tJiat that on the N. from the 
countiy of the Nomades is a difficult ascent of three 
day.s’ journey (along the Terek) \ after which the 
road pjasses through the defile of the river Aragus, a 
journey of four days, the pass being closed at the 
lower end by an impregnable wall. TMs is the great 
central pass of the Caucasus, the Caucasiae, or Sar- 
maticaePylae, now the Passof Barkl. [Caucasus.] 
But Strabo adds, as the text stands, that another 
of the four Iberian passes, namely, the one leading 
from Armenia, lay upon the rivers Cyrus and 
Aragus, near which, before their confluence, stood 
fortified cities built on racks, at a distance of 16 
stadia from each other, namely, Harmosica on the 
Cyrus, and Seumara on the other river. Through 
thi.s pas.s Pompey and Canidius entered Iberia (pp. 
500, 501). According to this statement, we must 
seek the pass near Alisketi, N. of Tijlis; but it is 
supposed, by Groakurd and others, that the name 
Aragus in this last pissago is an error (whether 
of Strabo himself, or of the copyists), and that the 
pass referred to is very much further westward, 
on the great high road from Erzeroum, through 
Kars, to the N,, and that the river wrongly called 
Aragus is the small stream falling into Hie- Gyrus 
near Akhaltsilc, where the ruined castles of Horum 
Zkhe (or Armatsiclie) and Tsimtar are thought to 
preserve the names, as well as sites, of Strabo’s 
Ilarmozica and Seumara. (Rcinegg, Beschreib. d. 
Cauc. vol. ii. p. 89 ; Klaproth, Voyage au Cauc. 
vol. i. p. 51 S.) The river spoken of is .suppo.scd to 
be the Pelorus of Dion Cassius (xxxvii. 2). [P. S.] 

ARAINUS (’ApctiVfls), a small pkee in Laconia, 
on tlie western side of the Laconian gulf, containing 
the monument of Las, who founded a town called 
Las after Jtim, Boblaye places Arainus at Aghera- 
nos (Pans. iii. 24. § 10 ; Boblaye Eecherckes, &c, 
p. 88; comp. Leake, Pehpomieskica, p. 173.) 

AliAJIAEI. [SyniA.] 

ARANDiS (’AparSis, Ptol. ii. 5. §6; A-anni, 
It. Ant. p. 426, Geogr. Bav, iv, 43; Arandit.-mi, 
Plin. iv. 22, s. 35; prub. Ouriqw), a stipendiary 
towm of the Celtici, in Lusitania, on the high road 
from the mouth of the Anas to Ebora, 60 M, P. 
north of Ossonoba. Some take it for Hie modeatn 
Abrantes. [P- S.] 

AEANGAS (& ’ApdyKas ’Apiyyas apos.j,- a. 
mountain of Inner Libya, placed by Ptolemy imm^ 
diately N. of tlie Equator, in long., and 1° 35' 
N. lat., in a part of Central Africa, now entirely' 
unknown. (Ptol. iv. 6. § 12.) [P. S.] 
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ARATSTTIA, ARANTI'NUS MONS. [Auae- 

THYRtSA.] 

ARAPHEN. [Aa-TiCA.] 

ARAB, or A'RARIS ("Apap, "Apapis: Same), a 
river of Gallia, which rises in tho high laud, con- 
nected witli the Fosses (Yosegus), which lies 
between E'pinal and PlomUires, in the modem 
department of Vosges, The Sadne- has a general 
south course pst Chalons sur Saone, to its junction 
with tho Rhone at Lugdnnum (Lyon). Its length 
is estimated at about 300 miles. The current in 
the middle and lower part is very slow. (Gaes. 
B. G. i. 12.) It is joined on tho loft bank at Verdun 
sur Sadne, by the Dubis or Alduasdubis (Douhs). 
Strabo (p. 186) makes both the Arar and the Dubis 
rise in the Alps, but he does not mean the High 
Aps, as appears from, his description, for he makes 
the Seine rise in the same mouiilmns as tho Sadne. 
Vibius Sequester (Arar Germaniae) makes the Aar 
rise in the Vosges. In Caesar’s time, the Arar from 
Lyon, at least to the confluence of the Douhs, was 
the boundary between the Stajuani on the east, and 
the Aedui on the west; and the right to the river 
tolls (piayayiKct. tcAtj, Strab. p. 192) w'as disputed 
between them. The navigation of the Saone -was 
coimected with that of the Seine hy a portage, and 
this was one line of commercial conmmnication 
between Britain and the valley of the Rhone, 
(Strab. p. 189.) It w-as a design of L, Vetus, who 
commanded in Germania in the time of Nero, to 
unite the Aar and the Mosella (Mosel), by a canal 
(Tacit. Ann. xiii. 63); and thus to effect a com- 
munication between the Rhone and the Rhine. 

The larger rivers of France retain their Gallio 
names. The Sadne is an exception, but its true 
Gallic name appears to be Saueona. (Amm. Marc. 
XV. 11.) [G.L.] 

ARARAT. [AEMENI.V.] 

ARARUS ('Apap6s; perhaps the Aluta), a river 
of Europan Seytlfia (aft. in Dacia), flowing from 
the N. into the later, (Herod, iv. 48.) [P. S.] 
ARATISPI, a town of Hispania Baetica, near 
Cavehe el viejo, 5 leagues from Malaga. (Inscr. 
ap. Florez, xii. p, 296.) [P, S.] 

ARAUKIS ('Apaipiosi BSraidt). The name 
'Pavpapis in Strabo (p. 182) is a false transcript for 
'Apaipts. Strabo describes tbe river as flowing 
from the Cdvonnes (Keppspov). Mela also (ii. 5) 
makes it flow from the Cevennes, which he calls 
Gebonmae, and enter the sea near Agatha, Agde, 
Tho river is therefore the Hdrault which gives its 
name to the department of Hdrault. Vibius Se- 
quester (ed. Oberlin) spealm of arivpr Cyrta, which 
enters the sea near Agatha. This must be the 
Hdrault; and the name Cyrta may be Greek, and 
have been given by tho Massaliots, the Greek colo- 
nizers of Agatha. 

There was a town Aaura, also called Cesero, on 
this river, which is identified ■with a place ciiHed 
S, Tiberi. [G. L.] 

ABA-USIO (’Apayff/wv; Orange), a town in the 
territory of the Cavares or Cavari (Strab. p. 185), 
north (£ Airelate (Arles), on the road from Arelate to 
Vienna (Vierme), and near the east bank of the 
Rhone, on a stream which flows into the Rhone. 
Orange is in tho department of Vaucluse, It ap- 
pears from Mela (ii. 5), who calls it “ Secunda- 
norum Aausio,” to have been made a Roman colony, 
and Pliny (fix. 4), who has the same rxquiwim , 

■ eallS' it ■ a oobnia. The name Secimdani denotes 
some soldiers or cohorts of the Sc-eunda Icgio, uhich 
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wc ninst stippose to liave lieen settled here. A 

medal of Goltzius, if geimine, confirms this. 

Orangt contains a great number of Roman re- 
mains. Near the town is a triumphal arch, about 
60 feet liigh, with three archwas's, of wliich tlie 
central arch is larger than the other two. On one 
of the atticsi the name “ Mario ” still exists, which 
has given rise to the opinion that the ai'ch was 
erected in honour of C. Marins, the conqueror of the 
Teutone.s at Aix. [Aquab Sextiab.] But this 
arch prohahly belongs to a later priori than the age 
of Marius. The amphitheatre, of which some re- 
mains existed till recently, has entirely disappeared, 
the stones having been eru'ried ofiF for building. At 
Vaison, a few miles from Orange, there are some 
remains of the ancient aqueduct. [G. L.] 

ARAVI, a people of Lusitania, in the neighbour- 
hood of Norba Caesarea, mentioned in the inscription 
on the bridge of Alcantara. (Grater, p. 162; Florez, 
xiii.p.l28;) [P.S.] 

ARAVISGI (’ApaSia-Koi, Ptol. ii. 16. §3; Eva- 
visei, Plin. iii. 25, s. 28), a people of Pannonia, in- 
habiting tlie right batik of the Danube, whose lan- 
guage and customs were the same as the Osi, a 
German people. But it was uncertain whether the 
Aravisci had emigrated into Pannonia from the Osi, 
or the Osi had passed over into Germany from the 
Aravisci. (Tac. Germ. 28.) 

ARAXA(‘'A/)ct|a: JSiA. ’Apa^eifs), a city ofLycia, 
according to Alexander Polyhistor, in the second 
book of his Lysiaca. (Steph. s, v. "Apa^a.) Ptolemy 
places it near Sidyma. A rare coin, with the epi- 
graph ATKIflN APA., is attributed to this place 
by Sestini. [G. L.] 

AliAXATES, a river in Sogdiana. (Amm. Marc, 
xxiii. 6.) [Jaxartes.] 

ARAXES (’Apd|ijs). l.(Erashh,Ral:}m,Ar(ui, 
Ras), a large river of Armenia, whicli takes its rise 
from a number of sources in Mt. Abus (Bin Gol) 
(Steph. B. s. V. ; Strab. p, 531 ; Plin. vi. 10 ; Ptol. 
V. 13. §§ 3, 6, 9), nearly in the centre of the space 
between tlie E. .and W. branches of the Euplirates. 
The general course may be described as E., then 
SE.j and after flowing in a NE. (Urection, it re- 
sumes its 8E. course, and after its junction avith 
the Cyrus (Kur'). dischaiges itself into the Ca.s- 
pian Sea. (Col, Monteith, in London Geog. Journ. 
vol. iii., with accompanying M.ap.) Of its nume- 
rous tributaries, Pliny (1. c.) only mention.^ one, 
the Musns (Marts). The ancient gcograjiliy of 
tliis river is involved in much obscurity. Hero- 
dotus (i. 202, iv. 40) describes the Araxes as flow- 
ing E, from the country of the Matieni; as it 
approached the Caspian, it divided into 40 channels, 
only one of which made its way dear to the lake, 
the rest were choked up, and formed swamps. If 
this statement be conqxircd with that of Strabo 
(L c.), there can be little doubt but that the Araxes 
of Herodotus must be identified with the river of 
Armenia. If this supposition does not remove all 
difficulties, which it does not, we must remember 
tliat Herodotus was generally unacquainted with 
the countries bonlering on the Caspian. (For a full 
discussion on this question, the reader is referred 
to Tzchucke, in Pomp. Mela, iii. 5. § 5, and Mhi. 
de TAcad. des Inseript voL xxxvi. pp. 69, seq.) 
Ritter (Erdkunde, vol. x. p, 389) identifies the 
Phasis of Xenophon (Anab. iv. 6. §4; eianp. Kin- 
neir, Travels in Armenia, p, 489) wi&.the Arajces; 
on the other hand, the Araxes of the same author 
(Antib. i. 4. § 19) is held to be the an 
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affluent of the Eiiphrate.s. fl'he de.scription of the 
coarse of the Anixcs in Porn]). Mr-la (iii. 5) has 
much picturesque merit, and in tlie main v;ith 
the accounts of modern travcller.s. 'I'lic “ poiitoni 
indignatus Araxes" of Virgil (At?i. viii, 72S; 
comp. “ Patiens Latii jam ponds Ariixc.s " of Sta- 
tius, Silv. i. 4. §79) nowciuiures four bridge.-,; and 
the ruined remains of others an- .still found on its 
banks. The fall in the river of not more than 
six feet high, which oeour.s at the givat bre.ok in 
the mountain chain, abt-ut 40 iniic.s i.ciow 
(Erespar or Arashar), must he the same as tht- 
cataract to which .Strabo (1. c.) alhidos. though tim 
ancient author assigns to it so inuidi larger ju-o- 
portions, Strabo (L c.). in rtecordani-i' wills the 
national custom of refening foieign nauu's tiv a 
Greek origin, connects the word Ara-xe.- with aimorrcv. 
and adds that the Ibmous was called Ara.\i‘s, 
on account of its Laving M'parated tls-a ironj Chns- 
piLS at the gorge of Temp, ’ilie rs-iiiark In it-elf 
is of no imporlancc; but it is ttirieu.s to observe il;,; 
varions rivers and pUn'CS in remote comilries which 
boro this name. Be.sides the one in .McM-.jifitainia 
already mentioned, we read of another Anixe.s, which 
flowed through mountainiuis Persia, and eutered the 
lake of Bakhtegan. (flee below.) 

Like the Celtic A foth Araxes wa.s jmhably an 
appellative name. According to Rennel (Grog. JIi~ 
rod. p. 205) tlie Araxe.s i.s tbejaxartfsi; theJaxartes 
and Oxu.s (Sirr and Jihon) are confounded together, 
and the particulars wliich refer to botli rivers arc ap- 
plied to one. The account Herodotus gives of its ori- 
ghi and course has seiwed to identity it with the Ar- 
menian river. iSomo have supposeil it to be the Volgtt 
or Rha, M. de Guignes holds that the Araxes the 
4th book is indisputably the Armenian Ai-axes, but 
di.sfinguishes it from the one mentioned in the l.sr 
book. M. de la Nauzc argues in favour of the view 
advocated here. Full particulars as to all the 
rh'crs Lairing this name will be found in D’Anviile, 
MMn. de VAead. des InsnrlpL vol. xxxvi. p. 79; 
St. hlartiii, il/c»i. sitr lAriiinuk. Vtd. i. jj. 38; 
Clioisnov, Eicped, Eiqdtmi. vol. i. pp, 9, SHi, 21 ft, 
219. ■ fK. B. J.] 

2. A river of Perris, wliich risi's in themi.miSaius 
of the U.xii, and flows E. in the /,. Jinkhiigon (the 
Salt Lake). Its pre.sent name L .Kiiin-Eiroz (De 
Bode, Lui'istrai, tfc., vol. i, p. 7.7), or Bciuhnur. 
[Cvta'S.] (Strab. XV. p. 729; Curt. v. 4; cump. 
Morier, Travels in Pemu, vol. i. ji. 1 24.) 

3, A river in Eastern Sfwthla, in the country of 

the Massagetac, another name for the .Taxarte.s. 
(Strab. xi. p. ,512.) 4, The Araxes of Xciiujhon 

(Anab. i, 4. § 19) is probably the Chalionu (Khd- 
bur) of other writers. [ V.] 

ARAXlbS. [Acuata, {., 1.3, b.] 

ABBA (Arbe), an ihimid off the co.tst of Illyria. 
(Plin. iii. 21, § 25.) Ptfficmj (ii. 16 f 17], § 1;}) 
calls Arba and Collentmn two towns in the island 
of Scardnna. He appears to hav>' (•onfoundt'^i tbe 
; island of Arba with the small to the simth, 

' now called Scardo, Scarda or &(mh. (Forbiger, 
vol. iii, p. 84.5.) 

AKBACA ('ApSchfa), .a town of Arachosia of un- 
certain site, (Anim. Marc, xxiii. 6; Ptol. vi. 20. 

§ 4,) [V.J 

A'EBACE (‘Ap§dKi}\ EUt. 'ApSaftatos), a city of 
HispaJiia Tanuconensis, in Ceitiboria, according to 
Juba (Steph. B, s.v,)-. probably, from the natne, 
belonging to the Arevaci. [P, S,] 

ABBALO, a place in Germany, where Dnusus 
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gained a 'victory, tut its position is quite uncertain. 
(Plin. xi. 18; Ukert, vol. iii. pt. i. p.434.) 

AEBEJA, occurs in the Notitia Diffnitatuni. 
Name for name it coincides with in Gumter- 
land ; but those who lay much stress on the negative 
evidence of the absence of Eoinan remains at lr(3)y 
prefer Morfishij in the same county. Now, the 
in each of these words is Danish; and Arheja is 
one of the forms, which have been quoted in favour 
of the doctrine of Danish Settlements in Great 
Britain, anterior to the Saxon invasion, held by more 
than one competent investigator. [R. 6. L] 
AEBE'LA. 1. (toi ‘'ApSi^Xai Eth. ’ApSiiXirai, 
Strab. xi. p. 737 ; Diod. xvii. 53; Arriim, Anah. iii. 
8, 15 ; Ciu’b. iv. 9 ; Amin. Marc, xxiii. 6), a town of 
eastern Adiabene, one of the provinces of Assyria, be- 
tween the Lyons (the greater Edb') and the Caprns 
(the lesser Zuh). Its present name is ArUl (Nie- 
buhr, Voy. voh ii. p. 277). Strabo states that it 
was in Aturia, and belonged to Babylonia; which is 
true, if we suppose that the Lycus was the boundary 
between Babylonia and Assyria Proper. Arbela has 
been celebrated .as the scene of the hist conflict be- 
tween Dareius and Alexander the Great. The 
battle, however, really took place near the village of 
Gaugamela (“the camel’s house,” Strab. xvii. p. 
737), on the hanks of the Bumodus, a tributaiy of 
the Lycus, about 20 miles to the IW. of Arbela. 
(Thirlwall, Eist. of Greece, vol. vi. p. 217.) Dareius 
left his baggage and ti-easures at Arbela, when he 
advanced to meet Alexander. [V.] 

2. iKulat Ihi Ma'an), a village in Galilee, in 
the neighbourhood of which were certain fortified 
caverns. This Arbela of Galilee was probably the 
Betli-Arlel of the prophet Hosea (x, 14). The 
caverns are first mentioned in connection with ' 
the march of Baccliides into Judaea; they were i 
then occupied by many fugitives, and the Syrian 
general encamped at Aibela long enough to make 
himself master of them. (Joseph. Ant, xii. 11. § 1.) 
This is probably the same event as that recorded 
(1 Macc. ix. 2), where Bacehides is said to have 
subdued MessaloGi in Arbela. The word Messaloth 
(Meo’ffab.diB'), probably meaning steps, stories, ter- 
races. When Herod the Great took Sepphoris these 
caverns vvere occupied by a band of robbers, who 
committed greiit depredations, in that quarter, and 
were with difficulty exterminated by Herod. After 
defeating the robbers, Herod laid siege to the caverns; 
hut as they were situated in the midst of steep cliffs, j 
overhanging a deep valley with only a narrow path 
loading to the entrance, the attack was very difficult. 
Parties of soldiers were at length let do'wn in large 
boxes, suspended by chains from above, and attacked 
those who dcfeniled the entrance with fire and sword, 
or tlragged them out with long hooks, and dashed 
them down the precipices. (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 16. 
§§ 4, 5, B. J. i. IG. §§ 2 — 4). The same caverns 
were afterwards fortified by Josephus himself during 
liis command in Galilee against the Komans; in one 
place ho speaks of them as the caverns of Arbela 
( Vita, § 37), and in another as the caverns near the 
lake of Gemiesaretli (71. J. ii. 20. § 6). According 
to the Talmud Arbela lay between Sepphoris and 
Tiberias. (Lightfoot, Chorog. Cent c, 85.) For 
these reasons Robinson identifies the Arbela of Ga- 
lilee and its fortified caverns with the present EiS’at 
Ibn Ma'an, and the adjacent site of Mins, now 
known as Irbid, a name which is apparently a cot-, 
ruption of IrUl, tiro Arabic form of Arbela. These 
singular remains were first mentioned by Pooocke 
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(ii. p, 67), who describes them under the name of 
Baiisida. They have been vdsited and described by 
Irby and Mangles, who vvrite the name Erbed. 
(Tran. p. 299.) Burckhai-dt’s account (Trav. 
p. 331) agrees remarkably with that given by Jo- 
sephus. He desciihes them as natural caverns in 
the calcareous rock, with artificial passages cut in 
them, and fortified ; the whole affording refuge to 
about six hundi'ed men. 

There was another Arbela, a large village in 
Gadara, E. of the Jonlan (Euseb. ct Hieron. Onn- 
mast. s. V.), now csAeA Jrbid ot Erbad (Burkhardt, 
Trav. pp. 268, 269 ; Winer, Real Wort s. v.; 
Robuison, Palestm?.,vo\. iii. pp. 251, 279). [E.B.J.] 
AEBELI'TIS (’Apgr/AiTis Ptol. vi. 1. § 2), 
the district aroimd Arbela, which Pliny (vi, 13. s, 
16) calls a part of Adiabene, In Strabo (xvi, p. 
738) the district around Arbela is called Aetaobite 
(’A pTttKijvrf), a name otherwise quite unknovm. 
Scaliger (ad Tibull. iv. 1, 142) connects the name 
with the Eeech of Scripture (Gm. x. 10), and 
therefore proposes to read Akaotene ('ApaicrTjvii) -, 
but Erech was not in this position; and we ought 
probably to read Aebelene in Strabo. (Sec Gros- 
kurd’s Strabo, vol. iii, p. 208.) [V.l 

A'EBITI MONTES. [Akabis.] 

AltBOCAiA, ARBUCALA. [Albucella.] 
ARC A (‘'ApKTj, ’'ApKw, Steph. B. Ptol. v, 
15: Tkrca, Plin. v. 16: Eth. ’ApKcuos, Ai'cenus: Ar- 
kite, Gen. x. 17; 1 Gbron.i. 15; LXX. ’ApovKatos), 
a town of Phoenicia, situated between Tripolis and 
Tintaradus, at the NW. foot of Libanus. (Joseph. 
Antiq. i. 6. § 2; Hieronym. in Gen. x. 16) It lay 
a parasang from the sea (Abulf. Tab. Sgr. p. 11), 
and is often mentioned by the Arabic writers. 
(Michaelis, Spidl. ii. 23; Sebultens, Vita Saladim.) 
It became famous for the worship paid by its inha- 
bitants to Aphrodite or Astarte. (Maorob. Saturn. 
i. 21.) After the Macedonian conquest a temple 
was erected to Alexander the Great. The emperor 
Alexander Severus was bom in this temple, to which 
his parents had repaired during a festival, A. d. 205. 
(Aurel. Viet, de Caes. xxiv. 1.) In ccmsequence 
of this event its name was changed to Caesaj-ea 
(Lamprid. A lex, Sev.). It was fortified by the Arabs 
after their conquest of Syria. In A. c. 1099 it sus- 
tained a long siege from the first Cmsadens (Wilken, 
die ICrcvzs. vol, ii. p, 259), but was not taken. 
Nor iwas it captured till the reign of Baldwin L, second 
king of Jenisalem, by William Count of Sfutanges. 
j (Albert. Aquens. xi. 1; Wilken, ii. p. 673.) The 
Mcnilooks, when they drove the Christians out of 
Syria, destroyed it. Burkhardt (Syria, p. 162) 
fixes the site at a hill called Tel-Arha, 4 miles S. 
of the Nakr-El-Kebir (Eleutherus). (Comp. Shaw, 
Observat p. 270; for present condition see Biblio- 
theca Sacra (American), vol. v. p. 15.) [E.B. J.] 

ARGA'DIA (’ApjcaSla; 'ApKdbes, Steph. B. pro- 
bably Eth.), a city of Crete, which in Hierocles is 
placed between Lyctus and Cnossus ; but in Kiopert’s 
map appears ' on the coast of tlie gulf of Didymoi 
Kdjpoi. It disputed the claims of Mt. Ida to bo the 
birtiiplace of Zeus. The Arcadians were first allies 
of Gnossus, but afterward joined Lyctus. (Pol. iv. 
53.) According to Theophrastus, wheu the town 
feR into the hands of enemies the springs ceased to 
flow,', when recovered by tlie inliabitauts they re- 
sumed their course (Senec. Qmest. Nan. iiL 2 ; I'liii. 
xxri. 4). [K. B. J.] 

■ ARGA'DIA (’ApicaS/a: Eth. 'Aped'!, j.l ’Ap, 'cades, 
Areas, pL Arclbdes), the central country of -Peldpon- 
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nesns, ^ras 'bounded on the E. by ArgoKs, on the IT. 
by Achaia, on the W. by Elis, and on the S. by 
Messeriia and Laconk. Next to Iniaconia it was the 
large^l country in Peloponnesus ; its greatest length 
was about 50 miles, its breadth varied from .35 to 
41 miles, and its area was about 1700 stjnave miles. 
It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of moun- 
tains, forming a kind of natural wall, which sepa- 
rated it from the other reloponnesian abates; and it 
was also traversed, in its interior, by various ranges 
of mountains in all directions. Ai’eadia has been 
aptly called the Switzerland of Greece. 

The western and ciustern parts of Arcadia differed 
considerably in their ply'skal features. In the 
western region the nmutitains were wild, high, and 
bleak, closely piled upon one another, and jwssessing 
vallies of small extent and of little fertility. The 
mountains were covered with forcists and abounded 
in game ; and even in the time of Pausanias (viii, 
23. § 9), not only wild boars, but even bears were 
found in them. It was drained by the Alpheius 
and ids tributary stivams. This part of Arcadia 
was thinly populated, and its inhabitants wore 
reckoned among the rudest of the Greeks. They 
obtained their subsistence by hunting, and the rear- 
ing and feeding of cattle. 

On the other hand, the eastern region is infer- 
secied by mountains of lower elevation, between 
winch there are several small and fertile plains, pro- 
ducing corn, oil, and wine. The.se plains arc so 
completely inclosed by mountains, that the streams j 
which flow into thorn from the mountains only find i 
outlets for their waters by natural cha.sms in the 
rocks, which are not mieominon in limestone moun- 
tains. Many of these streams, after disappearing i 
beneath tlie ground, rise again after a, greater or 
lesss intenml. Tliese chasms in the mountains svere 
called ^epedpa by the Arcadians (Strab. p. 389), | 
and are termed katavothra by the modem Greeks. | 
(Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 55.) In these plains, 
enclosed by mountains, were situated almo.st all the j 
chief cities of Arcadia, — Togo;i, JIautineia, Orchome- 
ims, Stymplialus, and Pheiieus, whose territories 
exteniled along the wliole eastern frontier of Ar- 
cadia, from the borders of Laconia to those of .Sicyoii 
and Pellene, in Achaia. 

Of all the productions of Arcadia the best known 
were its asses, which were in request in eveiy juirt of 
Greece. (Varr. R. E. ii. 1. § 14; Plin. viii. 43. 
s. 68; Plant. Aiin. ii. 2. 67 ; Strab, p. 388; Pers. 
iii. 9, “ Areadiae }X*cuaria riulere credos.’’) 

The principal mountain.^ in Arcadia won?; on the N. 
Cyllesie, in the ME. coniev of the country, the highest 
point in the Pelopnimesiis ("788 feet), which raus 
in a westerly direction, fonniug the boundary be- 
tween Achaia and Kli.s, and was known under the 
names of Crathis, Ar.tanius, and Erymanthus. On 
the IV. Lamjieia and Pholoij, both of them a southern 
continuation of Erymantlm.s, and the other mountains 
separating Arcadia from Elis, but tlio iiame.s of 
wliieh are not preserved On the E. Lyrceiiw, Ar» 
temisium, Parthenium, and the range of mountains 
separating Arcndia from Argolis, and connected with 
the noi-tlrera extremity of Taygetus. In tlie S. 
Maenalus and Lycaeus. Of idiese mountains an ac- 
count is given under their respetive names. 

The chief river of Arcadia, which is also tiio 
prind],3al river of the Pelopqnnssos, k the Alpheins. 
It rises near the .southern frontkr, flows in ft north- 
westerly direction, and receives many -l^tttaries. 
r Ai,i'iijsi fs.] Besides these, the Sx5^ E.trJiiOTAS, 
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and Ebasisus, also rise in Arcadia. Of the nume- 
rous small lakes on the ca.-’ern frontier the most im- 
portant w.as Stymplj;du<, ttear the town of that 
nmne. [SxYririiALC.s.] 

The Arcadians regarded tlje!!i'i-i'.e;; a-, tliC mo.st 
ancient iuhahitants of Grceco. a'.al c.dicd th.mwelvcs 
vpo(r4\r}voi, as luyiiig claim t» an MiUtiniiy higher 
than that of the moon, tlmngh ,<-on;c monevn writers 
interpret this epitlu-t dih'lTcntly. (Ai)uii. Rhod. ir. 
264 ; Lucian, t/e Astro!, e. 2G ; 8, -hoi. m! A rUtuph. 
Niih. 397 ; Hcync, l)e Arcodihm luna iiiit'iptlorilnis. 
in Opiisndn, vol. ii. pp, 333 — 35,},) 'Ilisy dcdveil 

their name from .an eponymous tmcc.-t.ir .\rcu^, the 
sou of Zeus, though hi.*^ genealogy is trivi-u dijibrcntly 
by different writers. (A/cf, o/Hiiipi'. ;trt. ..Jrcos. ) 
The Greek writers Citll tlicin indigctsi.us (ayTO^i'ri. 
ves\ or rela.s,gi:m.s, .and pcli.-gn-, i- .said to liavc 
been their iirst Huvereiga. IL-rodottis .sa\w that liie 
Arcadians and Cniurians were th(' ottiy two pcinic; 
in Pclopmmc'sm who li.ad neicr ciiatioed their 
abode.s; and we know that Arcadia was inhabited 
by the same race fr.an the carJie.st titfics of wbicji 
wo have any bistorical records, (lier-c'd. viii. 73, 
and i. 146, ’Apsaoes neXa(r 7 oi' ; Non. JhH. vii. 1. 
§ 23; Dnin. de Fah. Lrg, § 26 1 ; i’aiis. viii. 1 ; 
Strab. p. 338.) Shut up within their uamiituins 
the Arcadians c.'qjericnced fewer eh.anges titan most 
of tlie inhabitants of Greece. They are represented 
as a jjpople .simple in their liahit.-, and luodenite in 
their desires; aisd, accurdiiig to the testimony of 
their countryman Polybius, they retained down to 
his time, a high reputation among the Greeks for 
hospitality, kindne.ss, and piety. Ue asertbes these 
c.xeelloncies to tlmir .soehd infetilutimis, and especially 
to their cultivation of music, whieh was supjicfeed 
to counteract the. liarahne.ss of dmraeter which their 
rugged country bad a tendency to produce ; and he 
attributes the savage character of the inhabitants 
of Cyruietha to their neglect of m«.‘>ie, (Pol. jv. 20, 
21.) IVe know from other autlir.rities ;h:it mu.-ic 
formed an important part (if tb.eir edm.dio!! ; ;snil 
: they were celebrated thronshout iintiqniiy li.i'h idr 
their love of nui.-ic and for the .sncce*s wish which 
they enltivaled it. (Gi.mp. e. r/. \'i:g, /;>•/. s. .32.) 
The lyre k .■-aid to ha’.e Ici'ii iineiited its their 
coisntry by I!cnne.s. The syrinx, ak-o, which was 
the musical iuhtrinnent of .-In-j In-rd-, w.is the in- 
vention of Ikn, the tutelary gi«I of An adia. The 
.simpiieity of the An adiati rluira-tcr w.(e ex.iLgeratcd 
by the Roman ^hhI.s into an ileal excollciiic; and 
its shepherds were rejii-esenicd as living in a -laso 
of iunocetice and virtue, lint they liid };o? p. ^-ess 
an eipiid repsilathm f.r inli-lligciH a- is .-Ui.wn by 
the proverbial exiinw-iou-, Arivd/n ' m fi,vis, .1 rra- 
dtruc uurf.% &e.: a blockhe.nl is ‘.-.djui i.y .Jmtnal 
(vii. 160) ArrodioiM Juvi »!s. ‘i'iii- ,\n udi iij- 
a strong ;ind hardy xivv »f monnt.-iiin ers ; .and. like 
the Swis.« in snodens Europe, they coiihiantly vervt'il 
SIS merceniiries. (Athe.n. i. p. 27 ; 'Ih.u-. rii. 57.) 

The religion of the Anadian- w.is -i,<h si- snigb.t 
have been exjiected from st jiation <,f -h.-pherd- smd 
huntsmen. Ilcnnes w;«i originsilly !«, An-adiiin di- 
vinity, said to luave been horn on .Ml. Gyii.-ncj and 
brought up on Mt. AcsM,a*!iiu,s ; bat the deity whom 
tliey most worshipiiod \va.s bin sou Past, the grc,at; 
guurdian of flfX’ks and shepherds. Another £uk lent 
Areaditin divinity wa,s Arloitiis, who pre^ided over 
tlie chase, simi who Jipfjesirs to have been origiiudly 
a diffitreiit goclde.-s from Artemi.s, the sisttr of 
Apfllo, tltough the two were sUlemo'ds confounded. 
0kt. of .Bioy, art. Arlmm.') The worsMp of 
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Zeus, surnamod Lycaeus, was also very ancient 
ill Arcadia, and was celebrated ; with Ituinaii : sacri- 
fices even down, to the Macedonian perfodj-: a fiict 
which proves that, the Arcadians still retained. much 
of their original rude and savage character, notwith-- 
standing the praises of: their countryman Polyhius,. 
(Theoph. ap. Pcii'iihyr. da Ahslin. ii. 27 ; comp. 
Pans. viii. SS. § 7.) Despoena, daughter of Po- 
seidon and Demoter, was likewise worahipped with 
great, solemnity in Arcadia. (Pans. viii. 37.) 

Of the hi-stoiw of the Arcadians little requires to 
he said. Pausanias (viii. 1, seq.) gives a long list 
of {lie early Arcadian kings, re-specting whom the 
curious in such matters will find a minute account 
in Clinton. (JPast. Ildl. vol. i. pp. 88 — 92.) It 
appears fi'om the genealogy of these king-s that the 
Arcadians were, from an early period, ^vided into 
several independent states. The most ancient divi- 
sion appears to have been into three separate bodies. 
This is alluded to in the account of the descendants j 
of Arca.s, who had three sons, Azan, Apheidas, and 
Elatus, from whom sprang the different Arcadian 
kings (Pans. viii. 4) ; and this triple division is also 
seen in the geographical di-stributions of the Arca- 
dians into Azane.s, Parrhasii, and Trape/untii. 
(Steph. B. s. V. ‘A^avla.) In the Trojan war, how- 
ever, there is only one Arcadian king mentioned, 
Agapenor, the son of Ancaeus, and descendant of 
Apheidas, who sailed with the Arcadians against 
Troy, in 60 .ships, which had been supplied to them 
by Agamemnon. (Horn. Jl. ii. 609.) Previous 
to the Trojan war various Arcadian colonies are 
said to have been sent to Italy. Of thase the most 
celebrated was the one led by Evander, who settled 
on the banks of the Tiber, at the spot where Rome i 
rvas afterwards built, and called the town which he 
built Pallarilium, after the Arcadian place of this | 
name, from which he o.ame. [PALi.AN'riuM.] That i 
tliese Arcadian colonies are pure fictions, no one i 
would think of doubting at the present day ; but it 
has been suggested that an explanation of them may 
be found in the supposition that the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Latinm were Pelasgians, like the Arcadians, 
and may thus have possessed certain traditions in 
common. (Comp. Niebulir, JTist. of Rome, vol. i. 
p. 86.) 

On the invasion of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
tlie Arcadians, protected by their mountains, main- 
tained their independence (Herod, ii. 171; Strab. 
p. 333) ; but the .Spailans, when their power be- 
came more fully developed, made vaiious .attempts 
to obtain dominion over the Arcadian towns. Ac- 
cordingly, the Arcadians fought on the side of the j 
l\Ie.sspnian.s in their wars against Sparta ; and they 
showed their sj-mpathy for the Wessenians by re- 
<'civing them into their country, and giring them 
their daughters in marriage at the clo.se of the .second 
Jlesseuian war (b. c. 631), and by putthig to death 
Aristoerates, king of Orchomenus, bee.anso he trea- 
cherously abandoned the ]VIe.ssenians at the battle 
of the Tranah. (Diod.- xv. 66 ; Pol. iv. 33 ; Pans, 
viii. 5, § 10, seq.) Since tire Arcadians were not 
united by any political league, and rarely acted in 
concert, till tire foundation of Megalopolis by Epa- 
minondas, in B. c. 371, their history dovra to this 
period is the history of thdr separate towns. It -is 
only necessary to mention hem the more impoi^t 
events, referring, for details, to the separate arrides 
irndor the name® of llreso towns. M.rst of the Ar- 
cadian towers were only villages, each independent 
of the other, but os the eastern ffrfjatier there, 
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■ some, considerable towns, as has been mentioned 
i above. Of. these by far ihe ino.st important were, 

, Tegoa and Mantinoia, on the borders of Laconia and 

Argolis, their temtories consisting of the plain of 
\ Tripolitzd. 

■ It has already been stated, that the Spartans 
made various attempts to extend their donrinion 
over Arcadia. The whole of the northern terr-ltory 
of Sparta originally belonged to Arcadia, and ivas 
inhafeed by Arcahan inliabilants. The districts 
of Sciritis, Beleminatis, Malciitis, and Oaryatis, 
were at one time part of Arcadia, but had been 
conquered and annexed to Sjrarta before b. c. 600. 
(Grote, Ifisf. of Greece, vol. ii. p. 588.) The Spar- 
tans, however, met with a formidable rc.sistance from 
Tegea, .and it w'as not till after a struggle, which, 
lasted for .several centuries, and in the com-se of 
which the Spartans had been frequently defeated, 
that Tegea .at length admowlcdged the supremacy 
of Spm-ta, about b. o. 560. [Tegea.] From this 
time Tegea and the other Arcadian towms appear 
as the allies of Sparta, and obeyed her orders as to 
the disposal of their military force; but they con- 
tinued to msdntain their independence, and never 
became the subjects of Sparta. In the Persian 
wars, the Arcathans fought under Sparta, and the 
Tegeatans appear as the second military power in tlie. 
Pelopomiesus, having the place of honour on the left 
wing of the allied anuy. (Herod, ix. 26.) Between 
the battle of Plataea and the beginning of the third 
Messenian war (z, e. betrveen b.c. 479 and 464), the 
Arcadians were again at w'ar wdth Sparta. Of this 
war we have no details, and we only know that the, 
Spartans gained two great vietories, one over the 
Tegeates and Argives at Tegea, and another over 
all the Arcadians, with the exception of the Man- 
tineians, at Dipaea (jp Amaivcriv) in the Maenaiian 
territory. (Herod, ix. 35; Pans. iff. 11. § 7.) In 
the Peloponnesian war, all the Arcadian towns re- 
mained faitliful to Spaila, with the exception of 
Mantineia; but this city, which w'as at the head of 
the democratical interest in Araadia, formed an. 
alliance with Argos, and Athens, and Elis, in b. o, 
421, and declared wai' against Sparta. TheMan- 
tineians, however, were defeated, and compelled to. 
renew their alliance with Sparta, b.c. 417. (Thuc. 
V. 29, seq., 66, seq., 81.) Some years afterwards, 
the Spartans, jealorxs of the power of Mmitineia, 
razed the walls of the city, and distributed the in- 
habitants among tiro four or five villages, of which 
they had originally consisted, b. c. 385. (Xcn. 
//eH.v. 2. §§ 1—6; Diod. xv. 19.) [Mantineia.] 
The defeat of the Spartans at the battle of Leuetra, 
by Eiraminondas and the Thebans (b. o. 371), 
destro 3 'ed the vSparian supremacy in the Pelopon- 
nesus, and restored the independence of the Arcadian 
towns. This victory was Mowed immediately by 
the restoration of Mantineia, and later in the same 
year by the formation of a political confederation hr 

■ Arcadia. The person who took the most active 
I part in effecting this union, was a native of Man- 

■ tineia^ named Lycomedes, and his project was 
j warmly seconded by Epaminondas and the Boeotian 
; chiefs. The plan was opposed by the aristocratical 
' parties at Orchomenus, Tegea, and other Arcadian 
I towns, but it received the cordial approbauon of the 
; gteat body of the Arcadian people. They resolved 

to fbundi a new city, which was to be the scat rf 
^ the nW government, and to be called Megalopolis, 

' or the Great City. The foundations of the city , 
j were immediately laid, and its r 0 [ul:ili''n was drawn 
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from about 40 petty Arcacliaii townships. j_ME- 
c4Ai-oi’OLis.] Of the institution of tlie new con- 
federation we have very little infoiination. We only 
know that the p;reat council of the nation, which 
used to meet at Megalopolis, was called ol Mdpioi, 
or the “ Ten Thousand,” (Xen. Hell, vi, 5. § 3, 
s(5q., vii. 1. § 38; Paus. viii. 27; Died, xv, 59.) 
This council was evidently a representative assein- 
hly, and was not composed exclusively of Megalo- 
politeus; but when and how often it was assembled, 
anti whether there was any smaller council or nut, 
are questions which cannot he answered. (For 
details, see Thiriwall, Hist, of Greece, vol. v. p.88.) 
A standing ttrmy was also formed, called Epariti 
(^’’E.vdpiroi), ctaLsisting of 5000 men, to defend the, 
common interests of the confederation. (Xen. Hell. 
vii. 4. §34, vii. 5. § 3; DM. xv. 62, 67; Hesych. 
3. V. ivopSproi.') Supported by tlie Thebans, the 
Arcadians were able to re.sist all tlie attempts of 
the Spartans to prevent the new confederacy from 
liecoming a reality ; but they sustained one signal 
defeat from the Spartans under Archidamus, in 
B. c. 367, in what is called the “ Tearless battle,” 
although the statement that 10,000 of the Arcadians 
and thoir Argive allies were slain, without the loss 
of a single man on the Spartan side, is evidently 
an exaggeration. (Plut. Ages. 33; Diod. xv. 72; 
Xen. Hell, vii, 1. § 28, seq.) In b. c. 365, a war 
broke out between tlie Arcadians and F4leans, in 
which the former were not only successful, but took 
possession of OljTnpia, and gave to the Pisatans tlie 
presidency of the Olympic games (364). Tlie 
members of the Arcadian goveniment appropriated 
a portion of the sacred treasures at Olympia to pay 
their troops; but this proceeding was warmly cen- 
sured by the JIantineians, who were, for some 1 
reason, opposed to the supreme government. The i 
latter was supported by Tegea, as well as by the i 
Thebans, and the Mantineians, in consequence, were 
led to ally themselves with their ancient enemies 
the Spartans. (Xen. Hell. vii. 4-, Diod. xv. 77, 
seq.) Thus, the two most powerful cities of Arcadia 
were again arrayed against each other, .and tlie 
strength of the new confederation was destroyed 
almost as soon as it was funned. The disturbed 
state of jireadia brought Epainiiiomlas at the head 
of a Theban anny into Peloponnesus, in b. c, 362; 
and his death at the battle of bfantineia was fol- 
lowed by a general pace among all the belligerents, 
witJi the exception of Sparta. In the suh.sequent 
disturbances iii Greece, we hear little, of the Ar- 
cadians; and though Megalopolis continued to be 
an irajxirtant city, the political confederation lost all 
real power. After the death of Ale.xandur the Great, 
we find many of the Arcadian cities in the hands 
of tyrants ; and so little union was there between, 
tho cities, that some of them joined tlie Achaean, 
and others tho Aetolian, league. Thus Megalojxilis 
was united to the Achaean League, whereas Orcho- 
menns, Tegea, and Mantineia, were members of the 
Aetolian. (Pol. ii. 44, 46.) Subsequently, tlie 
whole of Ai-cadia was annexed to the Acliaean 
League, to which it continued to belong till the 
dissolution of the league by the Eomaiw, when 
Arcadia, with the rest of tlie Peloponnesus, became 
part of the Eoman province of Acbaia. [Acbaia,] 
Like many of the other countries d Greece Arcadia 
rapidly declined under the Eoman dondmon, Strabo 
describes it as almo.st deserted ^ the time when he 
wrote; and of all its ancient citiw Tegea was the 
only one still inhabited in his day. , p. 888.) 
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For our knowledge of the greater part nf the coun- 
try we are indebted chiefly to Paur-ania'^, ulio has 
devoted one, of his books to a deseription ofits citii-.s 
and their romains. 

The following i.s a li.st of the towns of Arcadia; 
1. In Tegeatis (Teyedm’). tho .SK. district, Ti;. 
GEA, with the dejjeudtnt places Miintl/grui.r/ii/huv, 
Garea, Cori/tkeis. 

2. In Manthuce {UavrtviKr^, the <li-,trict X. of 
Tegeatis, Maxtink.i.v, with tlie dcpi-ndent plants, 
Mavra, Pdrosaca, Pliutzim, AV.sfo/o-, HdiiftijKiii. 
Elgmia. 

3. In Si gmphalift (STugAaAi'a), the dLtrici X. 
of Mantiiiiee, Stv.mi’HAU'.s, Ui.KrVi:Tf.M, .Vli-.a. 

4. In Mumalia (Mair-HAi’a), so !-ul!<-d tVoni Mt. 
Maeaalus [.MAEXAtr.s], the. lii.'.trict S. and W. of 
Mantiiiiee, and W. Tegeatis; on the road from 
Megalojmlis to Tegeti, L.vi>f»cr.iA ; Ihnmuvinc 
(Atpoiuai), jirolaibly on the western siile of .Mr. 
Tziinbaru (Pans. viii. 3. §3, 44. § 1 : 8‘cjili. B. 
.t. Lc.ake, Peloponueshica. p. 247); f)i:i.sTfi.v- 
.sit'-M, ii little to the right of the ntiil; Ajilirielisiiim 
QA(ppoSl!Twi>, Pans, viii, 44. §2); ATitKSAKt.’.M; 
Asba; Pau.axtil-,m. (.>n the road from .Mcga- 
lojKilis to Maciuiliw, along the valley of the Heli.sson, 

■ Peraetheis (TLepatBvis, Piias, viii. 3. § 4, 27. § 3, 
36, § 7), LyCOA, DiI-AIU, St'.MATlA, Makxaus. 
N. of Macnalus, AxKMos.vand He!,js.s«>s, Between 
Pallantium and Asea Eutae.-s.. The inhabitants of 
most of these towns were removed to Mi:i3Ai,ot*Gu.s, 
on tho foundation of the latter city, whieli was 
situated in the BW. corner of M;ienalia. The .same 
, remark applies to the inhabitaiitis c*f most of tho 
I tewms in the districts Malcatis, Croniitis, Parrhasia, 

I Cynmia, Eutresia. 

5. In Maleaiis (MaAeSns), a district S. of Mae- 
I nalia, on the hordera of Laconia. The inhabitants 
i of this district, and of Croniitis, are called Aegytae 
' by Pansanias (viii. 27. § 4), because the Lace^ie- 

nionian town of Aegys origin.nlly liclongfri to Arcadia. 
M.VLEA; LEI’t-TBA. OrLEUCTUL'M: Pij.\L,\kskae; 
Scirtonium (^"ZKipTihvior, I’au.s. viii. 27. § 4), of 
un<?ertain .site. 

6. In Crumltls (Kpce/xTris), a district wfsit of 
Maleati.s, on the -Me.A'Pnian frontier: fiio-in, or 
Cno.MXt;,s; Gatiii;ai:; Pfiaerlrin.^ (<^aidpiav, Paris, 
viii. 3.5. § 1), on the road fruin -Mogalfqx.lifi to 
Carnasium, jjerh.-ijw on the height aliove A'wUori. 
(Leake, J’eloponnesiofu, p. 23t),) 

7. In Pai'rlumia (nap^aorocig Time. v. .33), a 
district on the Messenian irijiuicr, X, of Cromiii.s 
and Me.ssenia, occupying the left bank of the plain 
of the Alpheims: Macaki.ae; Dvsi.vi ; .\i uc- 
SUJM; LtcOSO-KA; TbOI.'-NIA; BasHJm; Cvi'sKi.A; 
Bathos; TiurKxrs ; Aeor.tma and J'nfstk 
(’Aadarioa, Upoireii), }>o(h of uncertain site. (Paus. 
viii. 27* § 4.) The Iban'lnusii (nop/iciffnn) arc men- 
tioned as one of the mont ancient ot the Arcadijui 
trilies. (Efrab. p. 388; EtopU, Ik e. 'A^mua.) 
During tlie Peioponnesian war the Mantinciaas had 
extended their supremacy over the Parrlamiii but 
the latter were restca-ed to indejamdofire by the 
Lacedaemonians, «. o. 42 1 . (Time, v, 33.) [ Mak- 
TiNEiA.] Homer mentions a tmvn/Vrrr/m.sM/, said 
to have k«en founded by Pm-rhimus, .‘-r.m of Lycacn, 
or by Pehiagtis, arm of Arastor, which Lrwikc con- 
jectures to I)c the same os Lycosm-a, (Horn. II. 
ii. 608; Plin. iv. 10; Stepli. Ik s. v. Ua^paffia.) 
[LvcoHimA,] The Eornau poets fn'qoently uss 
the adjectives Parrhasim ami Parrhtms as equi- 
valent to Arcadian. (Virg. Am viii, 344, xi, 31 ; 
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Ov. Met. viii. 31S.) Thus we find Pan'Jtasides 
stellae, i. e. Ursa major (Ov, Fast. iv. 577); Par- 
rkasia dea., i. e. Cnnnenta (Ov. Fast. i. 618); 
Parrhasia virgo, i. e. Callisto. (Ov. Trist ii. 
190.) 

8. In PliignUce, W. of Parrhasia and N. of Mes- , 
senia, PiiKjAi.rA. 

9. In Cgmivia, X. of Phigalice and Parrhasia: 
Lycaea [see Lycoa] ; Theisoa ; Bbenthe ; 
Rliaeteae (‘Patreai), at the confluence of the Gor- 
tynius and Alpheius (Paus. viii. 28. § .3); Tiiy- 
RABUK; Hyi>,sus; Gokty.s or Gortyna; Ma- 

llATIIA; BuPIIAGIEM; AlIPIIERA. 

10. In Eutresia (Eirr/jjjtn'a), a di.strict between 
Parrliasia and iMaenalia, inhabited by the Kntrcsii 
(Xen. JML vii. 1. § 29.), of which the follow- 
ing towns are enumerated by Pansanias (viii. 27. 

§ 3): Tricoloni (Tpt/coKuuoi, viii. 3. §4, 3i5. 

§ 6); Zoetemm ai- Zoetia (Zolreiou at Zoirla^ yni. 
35. § 6); Charkia, (Xapiaia, viii. 3. § 4, 35. § 5); 
Ptolederma (UroXeSepya); Cmusum (KwCo'oi'); 
Paroreia (UapSpc-ia, viii. 35. § 6). In Eutresia, 
there was a vilJage, Scias (Sicids'), 13 stadia from 
Megalopolis; then followed in order, northwards, 
Charkia, Trkoloni, Zoeteium or ZoeUa, and Paro- 
reia; but the position of the other places is doubt- 
ful. Stephanus speaks of a town Eutresii (s, v. 
lESrpyins), and Hesychius of a tomi Eutre (s. v. 
EijTpij)-, but in Pausanias the name is only found 
a.s that of the people. 

1 1. In Heraeat'is ('HpatSris), the district in the 
W. on the borders of Elis, Heraea and SIelab- 

NEAE. 

12. In Orchomenia (’OpxoA*sw'a), the district 
N. of Eutresia and Cynuria, and E. of Hereatis; 
OKCHoaiENUS ; Amilus ; Metuydrium ; Pha- 
i,.\sthxim; Theisoa; Teuthis ; iVonacw, CalHa, 
and Lipoma, forming a Tripolis, but othemise 
unknown. (Pans. viii. 27. § 4.) Tliis Nonaci-is 
must not be confounded with the Nonacris in Phe- 
neatis, where the Styx rose, 

13. In Caphyatk (Ka(pvdris), the district N. and 
W. of Orchomenia: Caphyae and Nasi (Naaoi), on 
tlie river Tragus. (Paus, viii, 23. §§ 2, 9.) 

14. In Pkeneatis (^evmris'), the di.strict N. of 
Caphyatis, and in the XE. of Arcadia, on the 
frontiers of Achaia; Phexeus; Lycurli; Caryae; 
Penyeleum; Nonaoris. 

15. In Cleitoria (KMirop'ia), the district W. of 
Plicncatis: CLErroR; Lu.si; Paps; Seirae {'Seipat, 
1’au.s. viii. 23. § 9 ; nr. Lekkuni, Leake, Pelopon- 
nesiaca, p. 221), on the frontiers of Psophidia; 
Leucashim (^AeVKdcriov'), Mesdboa (Meerdgoa), 
Nad (Nao-ot), Oryx or Halus C'Cpu|, 'kXovs'), and 
Thaliades (0aA(d5ey), all on the river Ladon. 
(Paus. viii. 25. § 2; Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 
229.) 

16. Cyisaetha, with a smMl territory N. of 

Cleitoria. : ^ 

17. In Psophidia ('}'ct>(f>i5la), a district W. of 
Gleitoria, on the frontiers of Elis; PsoPHis, with 
the village Tropaea. 

18. In TMpusla (eeXtruffla), the district S. of 
the preceding, also on the, frontiers of Elis: Thel- 
P 0 SA, and Onckium or Oncae. 

The site of the following Arcadian towns, men- 
tioned by Stephanus Byzantinus, is quite unknown; 

A Hants (’AAAdw:);); Anthana (’Avdofw); 

(AuAtiv) ; Perea (Aepea) ; Lhpe (Auhru) ; MUs 
fHAis); Ephyra dEipvpa.)-, Pwa (ESa); Engda . 
(Ei^yew); Hysia A'e* (Ne5n); Nestmia 
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(Vievrovld)’, Nosiia (Noa-ria)-, Oaohalia (Ot^a- 
Ala); Pylae(JldKai)- Pkorieia Ql>opietd); Thmue 
Thyraeim (&vpa7oy). 



AR,CA'NUM. [ARPurust.] 

AECESINE. [Amorgos.] 

ARGEUTHUS ("ApKeoeos), a small tributary of 
tlie Orontes in Syria, flowing through the plain of 
Antioch. (Strab. xvi, p. 75i ; Malal. viii. p. 84.) 

A'RCHABIS (’'ApxaSts'), a river of Pontus,— or 
Arabis, a.s it stands in the text of Scylax (p. 32),— 
appears to he the Arkava. The distance from the 
Archabis to the Apsarus was reckoned 50 stadia.- 
The Archabis is placed between the Pyxites and the 
Apsarus, [G. L.] 

AJRCHAEO'POLIS (’ApxatSroXis), a city of 
Colchis, on the borders of Iberia, in a veiy strong 
position on a rock near the river Phasis, At the 
time of the Byzantine empire, it vvas tlie capital of 
the Lazic kingdom. (Procop. B. G. iv. 13; Agath. 
iii. 5, 8, 17.) [P. S.] 

ARCI-IANDRO'POLIS(’Apx:c(»'5pow wdAtr, Herod, 
ii. 97, 98 ; Steph.B. s.v. : Eth. ’Apxm'SpoiroAfTvjs), a 
city in Lower Egypt, between Naucratis and Sais, 
which derived its name, according to Herodotus, from 
Archandros of This, tlie father-in-law of Danaus. 
He oh.serves that Archandros is not an Egyptian 
I appellation. [ANintoROLis.] [W. B. D.] 

' AKCHELATS (’ApxeArf's), 1, In Cappadocia, 
and on the Haly.s, as Pliny .states (vi. 3); a founda- 
tion of Archelans, the last king of Cappadocia, which 
tlie emperor Claudias made a Colonia. The site is 
, assumed to he Ak-serai (Hamilton, Researches, vol. 
ii. p. 230; Lmd. Geog. Joum. vol. viii. p. 146); but 
I Al^serai is not on the Halys, as Leake .suppose.?. 

I Ak-serai is in 38® 20' N, lat., “in an open and 
well-cultivated valley, through which a small stream 
called the Beyaz-Su flows into the salt lake of Koch- 
hisar.” Ah-serai, however, agrees very weU with 
the position of Archelais as laid dovvn in the Itine- 
raries, and Pliny may have been misled in supposing 
the stream on wliich it stood to be a branch of the 
! Halys. [G.L.] 

i 2. A village built by Archelaus, son of Herod 
(Joseph. xvii. 13. § 1), and not far from Pha- 
saelis (xviii. 2. § 2). It is placed by the Peutingpr 
Tables 1'2 M. P. north of Jencho. (Reland, PalaesL 
p. 676, comp, plate, p. 421 .) [E. B. J,] 

ABOI, a city of Hispania Baetica, and .a n lony, 
is identified by coins and inscvqili m-. vdth the ruins 
Sit Aroos cm the Gmudalete, E. ot Nwes. (Flofei, 
k.p.90,'x. p.48.) [P. S.] 

AROIDA'VA (Toh.Peiar. 'ApylSava, Proi. iii. 

9)j a of Dacuq mi tlie md fium Vunina. 
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ciiim lo Tiviscxim, probably near Safka or Slaima, 
on the river Ne-ra. [P. S.] 

ARCOBUrGA (’ApK<lgpiy«, Ptol. ii. 6. §68: 
Arcobrigenaes, Plbr. iii. 3. s. 4; Areas), a stipen- 
diary eity of tiie Coltiteri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
between Begoiitia and Afjnae Bilbitauornm, on the 
high roiul from Einerita to Caesaniugusta. (ffin. 
Ant pp. 437, 438.) [P. S-] 

AECOhIliiE'SUS (’ApK^t'iojcros), a small island of 
Ciu-ia, near to the mainland, and south of Halicar- 
nassus. It is now called Onik Ada. MTien Alex- 
ander besieged Halicaraassus, .some of the inhabitants 
fled to this island, (Arrian, Anah. i. 23 ; Strabo, p, 
656; Chart of the From, of Halkurnassus, 4'C., in 
Beaufort's Kararmnia; Hamilton, Researches, ii, 34.) 

Strabo (p. 643) mentions an island, Aspi.s, between 
Teos and Lebedas, and he adds that it was also 
called Arconnesus. Chandler, who saw the island 
from the inaiulancl, says that it is called Carahash. 
Barbie du Bocage (Translation of Ckandler's Tra- 
vels, i. p. 422) says that it is called in the charts 
Hamie-Euphmme, This seems to be, the island 
hlaeiis of Livy (xxxvii, 28), for he describes it as 
opposite to the promontory on which JIyonne.sns was 
situated. Cramer (Asia Alinor, vol. i. p. 355) takes 
Macris to be a different island from Aspis. [G. L.] 
ARDABDA, ARDAUDA (‘ApSdSSa, ’ApSaiSu), 
signifying the city of the seven r/ods, was the name 
given by the Alani or the Tauri to the city of 
Theodosia on the Tauric Chersonese. (Anon. 
F&ripl Font. Eux. p. 5.) [P, S.] 

ARDAHIS or ARDANIA (’ApSwly hxpa, Ptol. 
iv. 5. § 2; PeripL; ’ApBavla, Strab. i. p. 40, cor- 
rupted into ’ApSat/d^rjs, xvii, p. 838 : Ras-al-MUhr), 
a low promontory, with a roadstead, on the H. coast 
of Africa, in that part of Marmarica which belonged 
to Oyi'ene, between Petra Magna and Menelans Por- 
tus; at the point where the coast suddenly falls off 
to die S. before the commencement of the Catabath- 
mus Magnus. [R- S.] 

• AUDE A (’ApSea : Eth. 'ApHedr^s, Ardca.s, -alis), 
a very ancient city of Latium, still called Ardeu, 
situated on a small river about 4 miles from the sen- 
coast, and 24 miles S. of Rome. Pliny and Mela 
reckon it among the maritime citk'.s of Latium; 
Stmbo and Ptolemy more correctly place it inland, 
but the former greatly overstates its distance from 
the sea at 70 stadia. (I’lin. iii. 5. s. 9 ; Mela, ii. 4; 
Strab. V. p. 232; Ptol. iii. 1. § 61.) All ancient 
xvriters agree in repre.sentiug it as a city of great an- 
tiquity, and in very early times one of the must 
wealthy and powerful in thi.s part of Italy. Its 
foundation was ascribed by some writers to a son of 
Ulysses and Circe (Xenag. ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72; 
Steph. B. V. ’ApSf'a); but tlie more common tradi- 
tion, followed by Virgil as well as by Pliny and Bo- 
linua, represented it as founded by Danae, the 
mother of Perseus. Both accounts may be consi- 
dered as iwinting to a Pelasgie origin; and Xiebuhr 
regards it as tlie capital or chief city of the Pelas- 
gian portion of the Latin nation, and considers the 
name of its king Tumus as connected with tliat of 
tlie Tyrrherdans. (Virg. Aen. vii. 410; Plin. Z.e.; 
Bolin. 2. § 6 ; Niebuhr, vol, i. p. 44, vol. ii, p. 21.) 
It appeal's in the I^endeiy hitory of Aenm as the 
capild of the Rutuli, a people who had disappeared 
or become absorbed into the Latin riation befiwe the 
commencement of the Instorical pe'riodi htt^ their 
king Tumus is represented as, dependent .OB Latinus, 
though holding a separate soverejg^fy. Tlie teu* 
dition mentioned by Livy (xxi. 7), tlsab Ardeaas 
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had united with the Zacyntlnuns in the foundation 
I of Saguntum in Sp;nn, also pants to the early power 
and prosperity ascribed to the city. lu the lii.st'irieal 
peri^ ArJea had become a purely Latin city, and 
its name appears among the thirty whiih ci instituted 
the Latin League. (Dion. Hah v. 61.) Aceonliug 
to the received history of Rome, it was liO'ii'ircd by 
Tarquinins Sujierbu.s, and it was during tliis i.mg- 
protracted siege tluit the events nccun-ed wliieii led 
to the expuLion of thi.s monarch. (Liv. i. 57 — 60; 
Dion. Ilahiv. 64.) But tliough w« an- told that, 
in consequence of thiit revolution, :i trm n for 15 
years wa.s concluded, and Ardea was mil takcai, vi-t 
it appears immediately afterwards in the treaty 
with Carthage, ,'is one of the citie.s th>".i .snbtect to 
Riiuie. (Pol. iii. 22.) It is equally reiiiarkaiib! 
that thouLdi the iioimin historians sinak in liigh 
terms of the wealth and jiro.sjH-riiy it then enjoyed 
(Liv- i. 57). it seems to have from titis time .sunk 
into eouiparative iii.-ignifieaiiee, and r.ever uiqiear." in 
history as taking a prominent l«rt among the citie.s 
of Latium. The next mentiou we iind of it is on 
(K'c:».sion of a dispute w'ith Aricia for pj-sse-sinu of the 
vacant territory of Corioii, which was refcrreil by 
the cmismit of the two cities to tlienrbitr.atbmof the 
Romans, wdio iniqiiitously pronounced the di.spnted 
lands to belong to theinhplve.s. (Liv. iji. 71, 72.) 
Notwithstanding this injung the Ardeates were in- 
dueed to renew their friendship and alliance with 
Rome; and, .shortly after, their city being agitated 
by internal dissensions between the nobles and ple- 
beians, the former called in the assistance of the 
Romans, with whose aid they overcame the popular 
party and their Vol.scian allies. But these troHble.s 
and the expulsion of a large number vS the defeated 
party had reduced Ardea to a low condition, and it 
was content to receive a Roman colony for its pro- 
tection against the Voiscians, B. c. 442. (Liv. iv, 
7, 9, 11 ; DM. xii. 34.) In tlie Iegeiid;iry history 
of Camilliis Arden plays an imjiortuni jjart : it 
.afforded him an asylum in his exile; and thi'.ArdeiiSeH 
are repre.seutcd .as eontrilmtiiig greatly to the very 
.apocryphal victories by which the I'liiiiaus are raid 
to have avenged themselve.s on the Gauls, (I.iv. v, 
44, 48; Pint. Co )«///. 23, 24.) 

From this time Ardea disajqs'ars fr^on hi-story as 
an ind('{i{*mlent city; and no mentiuii of it is itiund 
on fK'ea.sion of the great final struggle of the 1., alius 
against Rome in e. c. 340. It apjiears to have gra- 
dually kjvsfid into the condition of an or^iinary ‘‘ C«b>- 
niii Latina,” and wa.sone of the twelve whicii in n. 
209 declared thcm.selve.s unable to licur .aiiy biiigcr 
their share of the imrthens east on them by the tv,‘C.<mi] 
Punic War, (Liv. xxvii. 9.) We may iuaiee pre- 
sume that it was then already in a deerunug suite; 
though on account of the strength <.it' its pwitioii, we 
find it seleeted in n.t'. 186 a,s tin- pltice of eontim'- 
ment of Minims Cemuius, one of tlie chief jw-sous 
implicated in the Ikicelmtiaiian mysteries. (Liv. 
xx-xix. 19.) It aftenvanls .suflen'd severely, in 
common with tlie other cities of this pfirt of Larimti, 
froni the ravages of the Bmnnitos during the civil 
wars kdweon lUarius and Bulla; and .Htrabo sjipaks 
of it in his time as a poor decayed pbiee, tlrgil 
also tells us that there remained of Ardea only a 
groat name, hut its fortune was past awnj. (iStrah, 
y, p. 232; 'N'irg, Aen. vii. 413; Bil. lul L 29L) 
The unheaJtliiiiess of its situation and neighbour- 
hood, noticed by Strabo and various other writers 
(Strab. p, 231; Seneca, A>. 105; Martial, iv. 60), 
doubtless eontributod to itsdecayj and Juvenal tells 
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us that In hia time the tarne elephants helonghig fo 
the emperor -vvere kept in the territoiyof Ardea (sii. 
105); a proof that it must have been then, as at the 
present clay, in great part uncultivated. We find 
mention of a redistribution of its “ ager ” by Hadrian 
(Lib. Colon, p. 2.‘U), which would indicate an 
attempt at its revival, — but the effort seems to 
have been nnsuocessfui: no further mention of it 
occurs in history, and the absence of ahnost all in- 
scriptions of imperial date confirms the fiict that it 
had sunk into insignificance. It pi’obably, however, 
never ceased to exist, as it retauied its name unaltered, 
and a “ castelliim Ardeae ” is mentioned early in the 
luuHle ages, — probably, like the nrodem town, occu- 
pying the ancient citadel. (Nibby, vol. i. p. 231 .) 

The. modern village of Ardaa (a poor place with 
only 17G inhabitants, and a great castellated man- 
sion belonging to the Dukes of Cesarini) occupies 
the. level surface of a hill at the confluence of two 
narrow vallej's : this, wliich evidently constituted the 
ancient Arx or citadel, is joined by a narrow neck to 
a much broader and more extensive plateau, on which 
stood the ancient city. No vestiges of this exi.st 
(though the site is still called by the peasants Ci- 
vita Vecchia ) ; but on the NE., where it is again 
joined to the table-land beyond, by a narrow isthmus, 
is a vast mound or Agger, extending across from 
valley to valley, and traversed by a gateway in its 
centre; wliile about half a mile farther is another 
similar mound of equal dimensions. These ramparts 
were probably the only regular fortifications of the 
city itself; the precipitous banks of tufo rock towards 
the valleys on esich side needing no additional de- 
fence. The citadel was fortified on the side towards 
the city by a double fosse or ditch, hewn in the rock, 
as well as by massive waUs, large portions of which i 
are stjll preserved, as well as of those which crowned 
the crest of the cliffs towards the valleys. They are 
built of irregular square blocks of tufo.* but some 
portions appear to have been rebuilt in later times. ' 
(Gall, Top, of Roim^ pp. 97 — 100; Nibby, Bhv- 
tomi di Ronia, vol. i. pp. 233 — ^240.) Thera exist 
no other remmns of any importance : nor can the ' 
sites be traced of the ancient temples, which eonti- | 
nued to be objects of veneration to the Romans when i 
Ardea had already fallen into decay. Among these 
Pliny particularly mentions a temple of Juno, which 
was adorned with ancient ]iaintiug.s of great merit; | 
for tlie execution of which the painter (a Greek | 
artist) was rewarded with the freedom of the city.* 
In another passage he speaks of paintings in tem- 
ples at Ardea (probably ditVerent from the above), 
which were believed to be more ancient than the 
foundation of Rome. (Plin.xxxv. .3. s. 6, 10. s,37.) 
Be.sides the.se temples in the city itself, Strabo tells 
us that there Wiw in the neighbourhood a temple of 
Venu.s (’AcppoSicrioif'), where the Latins airaually as- 
sembled'' for a great festival This is evidently the 
spot mentioned by Pliny and Mela in a manner that 
would have led us to suppose it a town of the name 
of AiumoDisiuii ; its exact site is unknown, but 
it apfiears to have been between Ardea and Antium, 

* Concerning the name and origin of the painter, 
which are written in the common editions of Pliny 
“ Marcus Ludius Elotas Aetolia oiiundus," 
for which Sillig would substitute 

“ Plautius Marcus Cleoetas Alalia cxoriundtis,’^ ■ 
see tlie art. Ludius, in Biogr, Diet, and SilJig’s noto^' 
on the passage, in his new edition of Pliny. 
his emendation Alalia, is scarcely: tenable, , 
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and not far from fhe sea-coast. (Strah, v. p. 232 ; 
Plin. iii. 5, 9 ; Mela, ii. 4.) 

The Via Ardeatina, which led direct from 
Rome to Ardea,- is mentioned in the Cnriosim Urhis 
(p. 28, ed. Preller) among the road.s which issued 
from the gates of Rome, as well as by Festus (v. 
Retrictbm, p. 282, M , ; Inscr. ap. GruUr, p. 1139. 
12). It quitted the Via Appia at a short distance 
from Rome, and passed by the farms now called 
Tor Naranda,, Ckcldgnola, and Tor di Nom (so 
called from it.s position at the jfwt/Muile from Rome) 
to the Solfarata, 15 R, mile.s from the city : a spot 
where there is a pool of cold sulphureou.s -water, 
partly surrounded by a rocky ridge. There is no 
doubt that this is the source mentioned hy Vitru- 
vius (‘Rons in Ardcatino,’ viii. 3) as analogous to 
the Aquae Albulae ; and it is highly probable that 
it is the site also of the Oracle of Faimu.s, so pictu- 
resquely described by Virgil (Aeti. vii. 81). This 
has been transferred by many writers to the source 
of the Albula, but the locality in question agrees 
much better wdth the description in Virgil, though 
it has lost much of its gloomy character, since the 
W'ood has . been cleared away ; and tliere is no reason 
why Albunea may not have had a sluino here as 
wadi as at Tibur. (See Gell. 1. c. p. 102 ; Nibby, 
vol, h. p. 102.) From the Solfarata to Ardea the 
ancient road coincides with the modern one : at the 
church of Sta Rrocula, 4| miles from Ardea, it 
crosses the Rio Tarto, probably the ancient Numi- 
cius. [NuJiicius.] No ancient name is presen'ed 
for the stream wdjtch flows by Ardea itself, now 
I called the Fosso delP hicastro. The actual diSr 
I tance from Rome to Ardea hy this road is nearly- 
24 miles ; it is emneously stated by Strabo at 160 
stadia (20 B. miles), while Eutropius (i. 8) calls it 
only 18 miles. [E. H. B.] 

A'RDEA (’'Apded), a town in the interior of 
Persis, S. W. of Persepolis. (Ptol. xi, 4. § 5 ; Amm. 
Marc, xxiii. 6.) [V.] 

AEDELICA, a town of Gallia Transpadana, 
which occupied the site of the modem Pescliiera^ at 
the SE. angle of the Lacua Benaeus {Lago M 
Garda), just where the Mincius issued from the 
I lake. The name is found under tlte comipted form 
I Ariolicu in the Tab. Pent., which correctly places it 
' between Brixia and Verona; the true fonn is pi’e- 
' served by inscriptions, from one of -which we leam 
that it was a trading place, with a corporation of 
ship-owners, “ collegium navieularioram Ardelicen- 
sium.” (Orell. /rjacr. 4108.) [E. H, B.] 

ARDETTUS. [Atijenae.] 

ARDERICCA (’ApSepucKa), a small place in As- 
syiia on the Euphrates above Babylon (Herod, i. 
185), about which the course of Hie Euphrates wus 
made very tortuous by artificial cuts. The pa-ssage 
of Herodotus is unintelligible to us, and the site of 
Ardericca unJmown. 

Herodotus (vi. 119) gives the same name to 
another place in Cissia to which Darius, tlie son of 
Hystaspes, removed the captives of Eretria. It w'as, 
according to Herodotus, 210 stadia from Susa (Sm), 
and , 4r0 stadia from the spring from which were got 
asphalt, salt, aud oil. [G. L.] 

ARDIAEI {’ApSiaioi), an Illyrian people men- 
tion:^ by Strabo, probably inluibilecl Mi. Avdiun, 
rsjfld^.the same geographer as a ebain of 

rTOOimtains running through tlie centre of D.ihiiatia. 
vii, p. 315.) 

f AHDOBRrCA {Coruiia), a. sea-port town of the 
;;Artel>ri,, in the ITW. of Spain, on the great gulf 
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called Portus Artatrorum {Bay^f Coruna and 
F&rroV). The above is probably the right form of 
the name, but tlie MSS. differ greatly. (Mela, iii. 
1. § 9.) [P- S-l 

AEDUENNA (’ApSodevya {IXrj: Ar’rfmmes), the. 
largest forest in Gallia in Caesar’s time. QS, G. 
T. 3, vi. 29, 33.) He describes it in one pjissjige 
as extending from the Ehino, thi'ongh the midst of 
the territory of the Treriri, to the borders of the 
territory of the Eemi; and in another passage as 
extending from the banfcs of the Ebine and the bor- 
ders of the Treviri more than 500 Boman miles to 
the Hervii. From a third passage we may collect 
that lie supposed it to extend to the Sraldis, Schelde, 
Accordingly it was included in the country of the 
Iklgac. D’Anville conjectures that the reading of 
Caesar, instead of “ millibusque amplius lO in 
longitndinem,” should be CL. Orosius (vi. 10), 
■who is here copying Caesar, has “ jilus quain quiii- 
genta millia passnum ” (ed. Haverkamp) ; but the 
old editions, according to D’Anville, have L in- 
stead of ID. Strabo (p. 194) says that the Ardu- 
enna is a forest, not of lofty trees; an extensive 
forest, but not so large as those describe it who 
.make it 4,000 stadia, that is, 500 Boniaii miles, or 
exactly w'hat the text of Caesar has. (See Gros- 
kurd’s Translation, vol. i. p. 3.3.5, and his note.) 
It seems, then, that Strabo must then bo referring 
to what he found in Caesar’s Commentaries. He 
makes the Arduenna include the country of the 
Marini, Atrebates, and Ebuvones, and consequently 
to extend to the North Sea on the west, and into 
■the Belgian province of Liege on the nortli. 

The dimensions of .500 Roman miles is a great 
error, and it is hardly possible that Caesar made the 
mistake. The error is probably due to his copyists. 
The direct distance from Coblenz, the most eastern 
limit that we can give to the Arduenna, to the 
source of the . Sambre, is not above 200 Roman 
miles; and the whole distance from Coblenz to the 
.North Sea, measured past the sources of tlie Sainhre, 
is not mucli more than 300 miles. Tlie Arduenna 
comprehended part of the Prussian territoiy west of 
the Rhine, of the dncliy of Luxembourg, of the 
French department of Ardennes, to which it gives 
name, and a small part of the south of Belgium. It 
is a rugged country, hilly, but not mountainous. 

The name Arduenna appears to be descriptive, and 
may mean “ forest.” A woodland tract in Warwick- 
• shire is still called Arden. It wiis once a large forest, 
extending fi-om the Trent to the .Sevcni. [G. L.] 
ARDTES (’’ApSues), a tribe of Celu>e, 'whom 
■Polybius (iii. 47) places in the uppr or noi-them 
valley of the Rliono, as he calls it. His description 
clearly applies to the Valais, down which the Rhone 
hows to the Lake of Geneva, In the canton of 
Valais there is a village still called Ardon in the 
division of the Valais, named Gontey. [G. L.] 
AREA, or ARIA. [Aretia.s.] 

AREBEIGIUM, a town or village of the Salassi, 
mentioned only in tlie Itineraries, which j>lace it on 
the road from Augusta Praetoria to the pass of the 
Granm Alps, 25 M. P. from the fonner city. (Itin. 
Ant. pp. 345, 347 ; Tab. Pent.) This distance 
coincides with tlie position of Pre St. Didier^ a con- 
siderable village in an opening of the upper valley 
of Aosta, just where the great streams from the 
southern flanlc of Mont Blanc join the Bara, which 
descends from the Petit St, Bernard. As the first 
tolerably open space in the valley, it is supposed to 
have been the first halting-place of Hsaiqbal -after 
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I his passage of the Graian Alp.=i. (Wickliam and 
I Cramer, Passage of Hannibal, p. 113, seq.) It is 
immediately at the foot of the Cramont, a nwun- 
tain -who-se name is probably connected witii Gui-;- 
MONrs JuGUM. (Liv. xxi. 38.) [E. H. B.] 

ARECO'MICI. [VouPAi-:.] 

ABEIO'PAGUS. [A'nrKXAE.] 

ARELA'TE (also Arcliitum, Arelas, ’ApeXarai; 
Eth. Artdatensis; Arks), a city of tin* Provinda or 
Gallia Narbonensis, first mentioned liy Cae.-ar {B. C. 
i. 36, ii. 5), who had some sliips built there fur tier 
siege of Massilia. The place is .rituatol on the left 
bank of the llUonc, where the river divides into two 
branches. It was connected by roads with \'alcntia 
(^VaUnce), with Massilia {Marseille); witli For-.nn 
Julii {Frejns), wdth Barcino in Spain (Barcehmi); 
and with other i)kces. This city is stipposwl to be ilm 
place called Theliiie in the Ora Mariliim (v. 679) 
of Festus Aviemis ; and as Theline aiii,H;ar.s to he a 
significant Gretdc tenn (At;A'»?), D'Anville (Vo- 
tice, &c., Arclate), and otliers foiinil a eonrirmation 
of the name of Avitnus in a .stone discovered near 
Arles, with the inscription Mammillavia : but tiie 
stone i.s a mile-stone, and the tnie rcadina on it is 
“ Massil. Milliar. L”, that is. the fir.st mile -stone on 
the way from Arelate to Massilia ; a signal instance 
of the blunders -wlneh may he made by trusting tu 
careless copies of inscriptions, and to false etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer, Ge'og. des Gaules). Arelate was 
in the country of the Jsalyes, after wlioae conquest 
by the Romans (b. c. 123), we may sujfpose that 
the place fell under their doniinion. It i)et'ame a 
Roman colony, apfiarently in the time of Augustus, 
with the name of Sextaui attached to it, in conse- 
quence of some .soldicns of tlie sixtli legion being 
settled tliere (Plin. iii. 4) ; and this name is con- 
firmed by an inscription. Another inscription givc.s 
it also tlie cognomm Julia. In Strabo’s time 
(p. 181) it was the centre of considerable trade, aud 
Mela (ii. 5) mentions Arclate as one of the eliiuf 
cities of Gallia Niirl)oneiisis. ’I'lie jdace was im- 
proved by Coiistantiac, and a new town was built, 
probably by him, cpiJosite to the old one, on tk* otln.-r 
side of the atream ; and from thi.s cireiiUistancti 
Arelate wius uftei-wairis called Coustanthm, a> it is 
said. Ausonius {Urb. Nobil. viii.) accordin.gly calls 
Arelate duplex, and speaks of the bridgi' of Itoats 
on the river. The nmv city of tJoiistantim" wa.s i>n 
the site of the present suburii of 'fringta faille, in 
the island of La which is formed by flic 

bifurcation of the Rhone at Arks, Arciatc wa'-. tin* 
residence of the praefect of Gallia in the time of 
Honorius ; and there was a mint in the city. 

The Roman remains of Ar^fs are very nmiiermis. 
An obelisk of Egyptian granite was found buried 
with earth some ceiilurica ago, aud it was set up in 
1675 in one of the square.s. It seems that tlm 
obelisk had remained on the spot where it wa.s eri- 
giiuilly landed, and had never bt'cn erected by the 
Romans. The ampliitheatre of Arks is iwi so 
perfect as that of Nemausns (Ximeii), lait the d'i- 
mciision.s arc much larger. It i.s e.-tiimucd that it 
was capable of containing at least 2t),0lK) j(crsi.ms. 
The larger diameter of the am]hithcalri! !,s 46G feet, 
A part of the old cemetery, Campus iClysitis, riotv 
Eliscamps, contains anciait tombs, both Pagan aud 
Christian. fQ R "] 

AREiMORTCA, [Aumomca.] ' 

ARENAOUM, i.s mentioned by Tacitus (Nisi, 
^ station of the tenth legion, when 
Civilis attacked tlte Romans at Arenacuro, Bala- 
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voclnnim, and other places. Some geographers have 
iilentificd Arenacum vitli Ariiheim, but D’Anville 
and Walckciiaer place it at Aert near ffenoen. 
In the Antonine Itiri., on the road from Liigdunum 
(Leiden), to Argentoratiim (Strasslury), the • hfth 
place from Lugdunum, not including Lugdunum, is 
Ilarenatio, which is the same as Arenacum. The 
next place on the route is Burginatio. Burginatio 
also follows Arenatio in the Table 5 but the place 
before Arenatio in the Table is Novioraagus (Ni- 
meyen)', in the Itin. the station which precedes 
Ilarenatio is Caiwo (Rhenen), as it is supposed. 
It is certain that Arenatio is not Amkem. [Gr. L.] 

AKENAE MONTES, according to tlie common 
text of PJiny (iii. 1. s. 3), are the sand-hills (Are- 
m><t Goj'dns) along the <!oast of Hispania Baetica, 
N\V. of the mouth of the Baetis. But Sillig adopts, 
from some of the best MSS., the reading Mariani 
Montes. [MAKrA,^;us.] [F- S.] 

AllE'NE ('Apijuri), a town mentioned by Homer 
as belonging to the dominions of Nestor, and situ- 
ated near the spot wliere the Min 3 'eius flows into 
the sea. (Horn. II. ii. .591, xi. 723.) Italso occurs 
in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (423), in conjunc- 
tion with otlier towns on the western coast of Pelo- 
ponne.sus. According to Pansanias (iv. 2. § 4, 3. 
§ 7), it was built by Aphareus, who called it after 
Arene, both his wife and his sister by the same 
mother. It was commonly supposed in later times 
that Arene occupied the site of Samos or Sarnia in 
Triphylia, near the mouth of the Anignis, which 
Wius believed to be the same as the Minyeius. (Strab. 
viii. p. 346; Paus. v. 6 . § 2 .) 

AltEON ('Apediv), a small stream in Persis. 
(Arrian, /nrlie. 38.) [V.] 

AHEOPOLIS, identical with Ar of Mosib. S. 
Jerome exphuns the name to be compounded of the 
Hebrew word (I'JI Ar or Ir) signifying city ” and 
its Greek equivalent ('k6\is), “ non ut plerique 
existimaut quod '“Apeos, i. e. Martis, dvitas sit ” (in 
Jos. XV.). He states that the walls of this city 
were shaken down by an earthquake in his infancy 
(circ. A, ». 315). It was situated on the south side 
of the Eiver Aunon, and wiis not occupied by the 
Israelites (fJetii. ii. 9, 29 ; Euseb. Onomast. aub voc. 
'Apvuni). Burkhavdt suggests that its site may be 
marked by the ruined tank ma.r. MeJiatet-el-JInj, a 
little to the south of the Arnon (p. 374). [G. W.J 

ARETHU'SA. I. ('Ap46ov(ra: Eth.’ApeOoierios, 
Arcthusius, Plin, v. 23), a city of Syria, not far from 
Aiiamea, sitirated between Epipbania and Einesa, 
(Anton. Itin. ; Hierocles.) Seleucus Nicator, in pur- 
suance of his usinil policy, Hellenized the name, 
(Apjiian, Syr. 57.) It supported Caecilius Biissus 
in ilia revolt (Strab, p. 753), and is mentioned by 
Zo.Minus (i. 52) as receiving Aurelian in his cam- 
paign against Zenobia. (For Marcus, the well-known 
bishop of Ai-etlmsa, see Met. of Biog.s.v.) It 
iiftenvarrls took the name of Rastan (Abulf. 2'db. 
Syr. p. 22), under which name it is mentioned by 
the same author (An, Mtts. ii. 213, iv. 429). Irby 
and Mangles visited this place, and found some re- 
mains (p. 254). 

2 , (Naxkk), a lake of Armenia, through which the 
Tigi-is flows, according to Pliny (vi. 31). He de- 
scrilies the river as flowing through the lake with- 
out any inteiunixture of the waters. Bitter (Erd- 
JoAuh, vol. X. pp. 85, 90, 101 ; comp. Kinneiir, 
Trmels, p. 383) identifies it witli the lake UTaguls, 
wdiich is about 13 miles in length, and 5 in breadSi 
at Bie centre. T|ie Abater is atated;‘to; be sweei 
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wholesome, whicii does not correspond with the ao- 
count of Pliny. [E. B. J,] 

3. A fountain at Sju-acusc. [Syracusae.1 

4. A fountain close to Chalcis in Euboea, which 
was sometimes disturbed by volcanic agency. Di- 
caeaixjhus saj^s that its water was so abundant as 
to be sufficient to supply the whole city with water, 
(Dioaearch. Bjos t^s ‘EMdSos, p. 146, ed. Fuhr; 
Stiab. i. p, .58, X. p. 449; Eunp. Jpkiy. in Atd. 
170; Plin. iv. 12 .) There were tame fish kept 
in this fountain. (Athen. viii. p. 331; e. f.) Leake 
says that this celebrated fountain has now totally 
disapjieared. (Hortfiern Greece, vol. ii. p, 255.) 

5. A fountain in Ithaca. [Ithaca.] 

6 . A town of Bisaltia in Macedonia, in the pass 
of Aulon, a litlle N. of Broini.scus, and celebrated 
for containing the sepulchre of Euripides, (Amm, 
Mare, xxvii. 4; Itin. Hierosol, p. 604; Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p. 170.) We kam from 
Scyl.ax (c. 67) that it was an ancient Greek colony. 
It was probably founded by the Chalcidians of Eu- 
boea, who may have called it after the celebrated 
fountain in the neighbourhood of their city. Ste- 
pliauus B, (s. v.) erroneously calls it a city of 
Thrace, It was either from this place or from Bits; 
miscus that the fortified town of Eentine arose, 
which is frequently mentioned by the Byzantine 
historians. (Tatel, rAeasaloitzca, p. 68 .) 

ABE'TIAS (’ApTjTids), a small island on the 
coast of Pontus, 30 stadia east of Phamacia (Kera~ 
smt), called "Apeos vya-os by Scymnus (Steph. B. 
s. v. ‘'Apeos vijff os) and Scylax. Here (Apollon, 
Ehod. ii. 384) the two queens of the Amazons, Otrere 
and Antiope, built a temple to Ares. Mela (ii. 7) 
mentions this place under the name of Aim or Aria, 
an i.sland dedicated to Mars, in the neighbourhood of 
Colcliis. Aretias appears to be the rocky islet called 
by the Tmks Kerasunt Ada, wMeh is between 3 
and 4 miles from Keramnt, “ The rock is a black 
volcanic breccia, with imbedded fragments of trap, 
and is covered in many places with broken oyster- 
shells brought by gulls and sea-birds,” (Hamiltoni 
Researches, i. 262.) Tliis may explain the legend 
of the tenible birds that frequented this spot. Pliny 
(vi. 12) gives to the island also the name of Chai- 
ccritis. [G-E-] 

ABE'TIAS. [Arias.] 

A'EEVA, a tributary of the river Durius, in 
Hispania Tariuconensis, from which the Arevaci 
derived their name. It is proliably the Ucero, which 
flows from N. to S., a little W. of 3“ W, long., and 
falls into the Dmro S. of Osma, the ancient Uxama. 
(Plin, iii. 3. s. 4.) [P. S.] 

ARE'VACI, AEE'VAOAE (’Apeoofocot, Strab. 
iii. p. 162; PtoL ii. 6 , § 56; ’Apoi/afcol, Pol. xxxvt 
2 ; ’ApovaKoi, Appian, JJisp. 45, 46), the most 
powerful of the four tribes of the Celliberi in His- 
pania Tarraeonensis, S. of the Pelendonos and Be- 
rones, and N- of the Carpetani. They extended 
along the' upper course of the Durius, from the 
Pistoraca, as far as the sources of the Tagus. Pliny 
(iii. 3. s. 4) assigns to them six towns, Segontia, 
Uxama; Segovia, Nova Augusta, Termes, and Clunia, 
on the borders of the Celtiberi. Numantla, ivMch 
Pliny assigns to the Pelendones, is mentioned by 
othcT' writers as the chief city Li 1 111 Viiwacl [Nn- 
-WAKTIA.] Strabo, Ptolemy, :inJ (.thcr ri-jIsis aLo 
mention Lagni, Malia, S rgimia or Siuganlha, Ce- 
sada, Oolenda, Miacnm. I’ailaiui.a Segiih, Aibace, 
'Uonflttehta, Tneri.s, T'JiKri, mid .^tortitilacla. The 
Arevad were dLsiingiiihlipd tm- tJieir valour in the 
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.Celtiberkn or Numantinc war (» c. 143; — 133) 1 
and especially for the defence of NtJMAitTlA. 
(Strab., Polyb., Appian., U. cc.) ‘ [P. S-] 
ARGAEUS (’Ap7«7os: Ar(/ish, at Erjish Dagh), 
a lofty mountain in Cappadocia, at the foot of -which I 
•was Mazaca. It is, says Strabo (p. 538), always i 
covered with snow on the summit, and those who ! 
ascend it (and they are few) say that on a clear day 
they can see from the top both the Euxine and the 
hay of Issns. Cappadocia, he adds, is a woodless 
country, hut there are forests round the base of Ar« 
gaeus. It is mentioned hyClaudian. u,30.) 

It has been doubted if the summit of the mountain 
can be readied; but Hamilton (i2esertrcAe3,ii. 274) 
reached the highest attainable point, above “ wliich is 
amass of roekwitli steep jxirpeudicular sides, rising to 
a height of 2() or 25 ftet above the ridge,” on wliich 
he stood. The state of the weather did not enable 
him to verify Stmbo’s remark about the two seas, 
but he doubts if they can be seen, on account of the 
high mountains which intervene to the H. and the 
S. He estimates the height above the sea-level at 
about 13,000 feet. Argaeus is a volcanic mountain. 
It is the culmiinating point in Asia Winor of the 
range of Taurus, or rather of that part which is 
called Antitauras. [G. L.] 

AEGAHTHG'KIUS (^’Apyavdc&ms, ^Apyavdwp, 
Sit&'gb..s.v.’Apyavdd>v',.A<jlj. 'ApyapBdveios'), a moun- 
tain range in Bitityina, which forms a peninsula, and 
divides tlie gulfs of 'Cius and Astacus. The range 
terminates in a headland which Ptolemy calls Posi- 
dium: the modem name is Katirli, according to 
some authorities, and Bozhurun according to others. 
The name is connected wdth the my thus of Hylas 
and the Argonautie expedition. (Strab, p. 664; 
Apll. Rhod. i. 1176.) [G.L.] 

AEGA'RICUS SINUS iPalk's Bag), a large 
hay of India intra Gangem, opposite to tlie island of 
Taprobane (^Ceglon), between the promontory of 
Cory on the S., and the city -of Curula on the N., 
with a city upon it named Argara or Argari. (Ptol. 
i. 13. § 1, vii. ]. § 96; Arrian. PeripL) [P. S.] 

ARGEIA, AEGEIL [A«gos.] 

ARGENNUhl QApytvvov, ‘Apyivov, Thucyd. 

vih. 34), a promontory of the territory of Erythrac, 
the nearest point of the mainland to Po.sidinm in 
Chios, and distant 60 stadia from it. The modern 
name i.s s.aid to he called Cap Blanc, [G. L,] 

ARGENOMESCI tjr -ORGENOMESCI, a tribe 
of the Oantabri, on the N. coast of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, wdth a city Argenomesenm (prdh, Argo~ 
meda), and a harbour Uereasueca (prob. P. S. \ 
Martin, Plin. iv, 20. s. 34; Ptol. ii. 6. § 51). [P.S.] 

ARGENT A'EIA (Amm. blare, xxxi. 1() ; Oros. 

vii. 33; Aur. Viet. c. 47), also called AR- 

GENTOVARIA, may be Artzenhem in the old 
province of Alsace, between the V().sge.s and the 
Rhine, D'Anvilie (Aoft'ce, tfc.), in an elaborate 
article on Argentovaria, founded on the Antonine 
Itiii. and the Table, has come to this probable con- 
clusion as to the site of Argentaria. Gmtian defeated 
the Alernatmi at Argentaria, a.d. 378. [G. L.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS MONS, a remarkable moun- 
tain-promontory on tire coast of Etruria, still called 
Monte Argmiaro, It is formed by an isolated 
mass of moirntains about 7 miles in lengtlr and 4 in 
breadth, which is connected with the inawrlaud only 
by two narrow strips of sand, the space between 
which forms an extensive lagune. Its sfrikiitg fbn» 
and appearance are well described by Rutilitt* '(JS&i, 
i. 315 — 324); but it is remarkable that 
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of its name is found in any earlier writer, though it 
is certainly one of the most rcniarkalde physical 
features on the coast of Etruri.a. Strabo, however, 
notices the adjoining lagune {KippoQiiKarra), ami 
the existence of a station for the tunny fishery by 
the promontory (v. p. 225), but witisout giving the 
name of the latter. At its soiUli-easteni e.xtremity 
was the small hut well-.‘'hdtere<l pat inontioncd by 
ancient writer's under the ii.ame of rou'rc.s Hicitcr- 
LIS ('Hpaaksoor Htritb. L e.; Rntii. i. 293), 

and still knorvn as i’wto d'Krcole. Ibtsidcs this, 
the Slaritinre Ithierary mentions another ]»rt- to 
whitdi it gives the name (f IxcTJ’AniA. whicli m!l^t 
prnlrahly tw the one. new knowu fi.s Portii S. StiJ’mio, 
formed by the northenr extremity of the heaillaml; 
but the di.staiiec.s given arc eornijd. (Itin, bl;n-it. p. 
499.) The name of Mens Argeiitarins jxiint-i to the 
existence here of silv(>r mine.s. of which it is .«aiil that 
some remains may la* stdl rliscnvcrcd. [I'h H. B.l 
ARGENTA'RiU.S bfUNS (Avien. dr. Mar/t. 
291; 'ApyvpoZv ijpos, .Strab. iii. p. 148), that part 
of bl, OnnsintDA in the S. of Spain in whiidi the 
Baefi.s took its rise; so called from its .silver mine.''-. 
(Cornp. Stoph. B. r. Taprijacrus ; I'aus. vi. 19 ) 
Bochart (Phaleg. i. 34, p, frill) agree.*! with Straki 
in supposing that tire word Oostreda h:ul the same 
sense as avgentarius. [F. S.] 

ARGENTEUS, a river of Gallia Narbonensis, 
mentioned by Aerailius Lepdus in a letter to Cicero, 
n. C..43 (ad Fam. x. 34). Eepidus say.s that he 
had fixed his camp there to oppse the force of 
M. Antonius ; he dates his letter from the camp at 
the Pons Argciiteus. Tire Argentetrs is the river 
Argents, which enters the sea a little west of Forum 
Julii (Frejus ) ; and tlte Pons Argentens lay on 
the Roman road between Forum Voconii (Cunet), 
as some .suppose, and Forum .Tulii. 

Pliny (iii. 4) seems to make the Argentens flow 
past Foram Julii, which is not (piite e.sact; or Im 
may moan that it was within the territory of that 
Coloniiu The earth brought down by tbe Argentens 
has pushed tlie knd out into tin; se.a near J.OtJU tiad. 
\Valckcn.acr (Geog. rjes Gaults, See, n. 10) tbiiib.s 
tliat tlicArgeiitensof I’tolemy eaimot In* thcArgraitiow 
of CieoA'o, because Ptoli'my places it too near Olbia, 
He concliules tJmt the measures of IToiemy carry 
us to the coast ni' Argenture, and tbe .*-m.'ili river of 
; that name. But it is more likely that the error is 
I in the measures of Ptolemy. A modern writer ha.s 
conjecturetl that the name Avgenteus -was giviui to 
this river oa account of the great <prantity of mim 
in tlie bed of tlio 6ti'e.am, which ha.s a silvery iip- 
pcarance. fG, L.j 

ARGENTEA EEGIO. [Inbta.] 
ARGENTE'OLUM* (It. Ant. p. 423 ; 'Apytr^ 
rioKa., Ptol. ii. 6. § 28; Torienzo or Torntros?), 
a town of the Astnres in Hispania Tmraeoin n.'.i.*, 
14 JI. P. soutli of A.sturiea. f P. 8.] 

AEGEKTU.MAGU.S (ArgtHtan\ a piaee in tlaul, 
which seeni.s to k identiik’d by tlie m'«b'ni ii.'iine, 
and by the routes in the Antonine Bin. A 
is iSW. of Bonrges, and in tbi* dejiartineiit of /w/ce, 
Tlie fiiiTO Argantfunagim dm'-s not ajijie.'ir to tsi 
coiTeet " fG, L.l 

. ARGENTOEATUM, or ARGEX-It.ll!AfL\S 
(Amni. blare, xv. 1 1 ; tStnmharg on tlie Mfmt), 
is first mentioned by Ptolemy. The jiosiiion is 
well asceifained by the ItinerarieH. It has the 
name of Blratisbnrgium in the Geographer of 
Rav(Mnmand Strataburgnm in the Noiitia, Milliard, 
who -wrote in the ninth ceutuiy (quoted by D'Anvilie 
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anrl others), speaks of it as having once the, name of 
Argentfiria “ nunc autem Stratzhurg vuJgo dicitur; ” 
hut he is probably mistaken in giving it the name’ 
of Ai-gentaria instead of Argentoratum. fABSEM--’ 
TAiiiA.] Zosimus (iii. 3) calls the place ’Ap- 
yeuTwp. It was originally a town of the Tribocci. 
The Homans had a ihanufaetory of arms at Argen- 
toralum ; and .Julian defeated the Alemanni here. 
(Amin. ILuxell. xvi. 12.) [G. L.] 

AHG M NTO VA'EI A. [ Argextaria.] 

AllGIDA'VA. [Arciuava.] 

A'RGILIIS ('‘ApyiKos: iM. ’Ap7{^{o^), a city of 
^Macedonia ip tlic district Bi.saltia, between Amphi- 
piilis and B'romiscus. It was founded by a colony 
Jrom Andros. (Time. iv. 103.) It appears from 
llcrodotus (vii. 115) to have been a little to the 
right of tlie route of the army of Xerxes, and must 
therefore have been situated a little inland. Its 
territory must have liuen extended as far as the right 
bank of the Strymon, since Cerdylium, the moun- 
tain immediately opposite Ampliipolis, belonged to 
Argilus. • (Time. v. 6.) The Argilians readily 
joined Brasidas in b. c. 424-, on account of their 
jealousy of the important city of Ampliipolis, which 
the Athenians liad founded in their neighbourhood, 
(Thuc. iv. 103; comp. Steph. B. s. ; Leake, 
Northern Greece^ vol. iii. p. 171.) 

ARGIND'SAE («1 ’ApyivoOo-ai), three small 
i.sknJs near the mainland of Aeolis, and near Canae 
on the mainland. (Strab. p. 617.)' They lay be- 
tween Canae and Mytilenein Lesbos, and 120 stadia 
from Jlytilene. Thucydides (viii. 101) speaks of 
Arginusae of the mainland, as if there were a place 
on the mainland so called. Off these islands thp ten 
generals of the Athenians gained a naval victoiy over 
tlie Spartans, b. c. 406, (Xen. I/eli. i. 6.) 

Steplianus (s.v.’Apyeri/ovaa) describes Argennusa 
as an island on tlie coast of Troas, near a promontory 
Argennon, This description, given on the authority of 
Androtion, does not suit the Arginusae; butStephanus 
does not mention them elsewhere. Pliny (v.31)places 
the Arginusae iv. M. P. from Aoge. The modern 
name of the islands is said to be Janot. [G. L.] 

ARGIPPAEI (’Ap7i'!nrB7oi, according to the com- 
mon text of Herod, iv. 23; but two good MSS. have 
’Opyiefi'traiot, which Dindorf adopts; ’Opyiefxirsoi, 
Zenob. Proa. V. 25; Arhnpbaei or Arymphaei, Mela, 
Plin. U. inf. cc.), a people in the north of Asia, dwell- 
ing beyond the Scythians, at the foot of inaccessible 
mountains, beyond which, says Herodotus (c. 25), 
the counrry was unknown ; only the Argippaei stated 
that these mountains were inhabited by men witli 
goats’ feet, and that beyond themwei-e other men who 
slept for &i.x mouths; “ but this story," he adds, “ I 
do not at all aecejit." East of the Argippaei dwelt 
the Issedones; but to the N. of both nothing was 
known. As far as the Argippaei, however, the 
jxmple were well known, through the traffic both of 
llic Scythians and of the Greek colonies on the 
Pontu.s, 

These people were all bald from, their birth, both 
men and women ; flat-nosed and long-cbinned. They 
spoke a distinct language, but wore the Scytliian 
dross. They lived on the fruit of a species of cheny 
(probably the Pmnus padm, or bird-cherrf)^ tl^e 
thiclc juice of which .they strained through doths,. 
and drank it pure, or mingled with milk; and tlmy 
made cakes with the pulp, the juice of which Lhey 
called &crx^- Their flocks we few, because 
jamurage was scanty. Each, man made bis abode 
under a tree, about whicli a sort of blanket, 
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-hung in tlio wijjfter only. The bald people were 
esteemed sacred, and were unmolested, though cany- 
ing no ann.s. Their neighbours referred' disputes 
to their decision; and all fugitives who reached 
them enjoyed the right of sanctuary. Throughout 
his account Herodotus calls them ike hald people 
(ot ^paXaicpoi), only mentioning their proper name 
once, where the reading is doulitful. 

. Mela(i. 19. § 20), enumerating the peoples E. of 
the Tanal's, says that, beyond the Thyssagotac and 
Turcao, a rocky and desert region extends far and 
wide to the Arymphaei, of whom he gives a de- 
scription, manifestly copied from Herodotus, and 
then adds, that beyond them rises the mountain 
Ehipacus, beyond wljieh lie.s the shore of the Ocean. 
A pi-ceisely similar pQ.sition is assigned to the Arim- 
phaci by Pliny (vi. 7, 13, s. 14), who calls them a 
j-ace not imlike the Hyperborci, and then, like Msla, 
abridges the description of Herodotus, (Comp. 
Amm. blare, xxii. 8- § 38 ; Soiin. 21. s. 17 ; Mar- 
eian. Cap. vi. p. 214.) 

An iiccount of the Vtirious opinions resi^ectiug 
this race will be found in Bachr’s Notes on the pas- 
sage in Herodotus, They have been identified with 
the Chinese, the Brahmins or Lamas, and tlie Gal- 
mucks. The last seems to be the most probable 
opinion, or tlie description, of Herodotus may be ap- 
plied to the Mongols in general; for there are several 
shaking points of reseuibkinee. Their sacred cha- 
racter has been explained as referring, to the class o£ 
p-iests among them ; but perhaps it is only a form 
of the celebrated fable of the Hyperboreans. The 
mountains, at the foot of which they are placed, are 
identified, accoiding to the different views about the 
people, w'ith tlie Ural, or the W. extremity of the 
Altai, or the eastern part of the Altai. (Be Guignes, 
i/cOT. de I’Acad. de» Inscrip, vol. sxxv. p. 551; 
Bitter, Erdi-M«de, vol. ii. pp. 691, 765, 892, Ycn-f 
7wrf&, p. 292; Heeren, Ideen, i. 2, p, 299; Bohleu, 
Indien, i. p. 100; Ukert, iii. 2. pp. 643 — 646 ; 
Porbiger, ii, p. 470.) [P. S.] 

ARGISSA. [Arguea.J 
ARGITA (’Apyira), the river San, In Ulster, ip 
Irelaaid. (PtoL ii. 2, § 2.) [E. G. L.j 

ARGl'THEA, the capital of Atbamania, a dis- 
trict of Epirus, Situated betwixt rocky mountains 
and deep valleys. Leake supposes that it was- sRu-, 
ated above the bridge of Kerdisu, to the left of the 
main stream of the Achelous, and that the niin^ 
found at a small village called Knlsovo are those o]f 
Argilhea. (Liv. xxxviii. 1 ; Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. pp. 272, 526.) 

ARGI'VI. . [Akgos,} 

ARGOB (’Apyui, LXX: Rd)ib, Robinson, Fa- 
kslme, vol. iii. App. p. 166), a district in Bashan, 
E. of tlie kkc of Gennesareth, which was given to 
the half-tribe of Manasseb {Dewt iiL 4, 13)-; aftoi*- 
ward* placed under the govemment of one of Solo- 
mon’s puiweyors, (1 iv. 13.) Eeland (Jes- 

hesi, p, 969) finds traces of this najne in the timifc^:, 
Jordanic town Ragab ('Pa7a®d, Joseph. Antiq. sSii. 
18. § 5), which Eusebius (Onomast. s.v. ArgoU) 
places 15 M. p. west of Gerasa. B u i khurdi ( Trards, 
p. 279) supposed that ho ha'i tmiul ilic riiii.s of 

t i.cjty.in those of El-Hossn on ti c T. ‘■ide if the 
e of GeJinesaxetb, Imt blr. B udcc'- ( Qnarterig li&- 
iRCe% voL xxri. p. 380) Liion-ivis this tuliave’can 
ihe .site 6? Gamala, |.E. B. J ] 

■ ■ ‘“’TO'LIOW SINUS (h 'ApyoXwhs koA? 
f Ihietweeu Argolis and Lacojiia^ | nt i 
,a niLie c’xtcnJel Bcnsc, to uidicat" 
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sea between the promontory Malei in Laconia and 
the promontory Scyllaeum in Troemiia, thus in- 
cludinsj the Hennonicus fiinus. (Strah, viii, pp. 
335, 368; Poh v. 91; Ptol. iii. 16. § 10; Plin. iv. 

A'RGOLTS. [Abgos.] 

ARGOS ( ri ’'Apyos : jm. ^ApytTos^ Argivus, 
and in the poets Argons), is said by Strabo (viii. 
p. 372) to have signified a plain in the language of 
the Macedonians and Thessalians; and it is there- 
fore not improbable that it contains the same root as 
the Latin word “ ager.” There were several places 
of the name of Argos. Two are mentioned in Homer, 
who dUtiugnislies them by the names of the “ Pe- 
iasgic Argos ” (rh IliKacryiKhv ''Apyos, Jl. ii. 681), 
and the “ Achaean Argos ” {'Apyos 'AxauKhv, II. 
ix, 141, Od. iii. 251). The Pelasgic Argos was a 
town or district in Thessaly. [Abgos Pblasgi- 
cu-w,] The Achaean Argos, or AiX‘’s simply, is 
used by Homer in three different significtitions: 1. 
To indicate the city of Argos where Hiojnedes i 
reigned. {II. ii. 559, vi. 224, xiv. 119.) 2. Ag.a- i 
mcmnon’s kingdom, of which Mycenae was the ca- 
pital. {II. i. 30, ii. 108, 287, iii. 75, vi. 152.) 1 
8, The whole of Peloponnesus, in oppositioii to | 
Hellas, or Greece north of the Isthmus of Corinth ' 
{icaff 'EA.A.dSa Kal fietrov 'Apyos, Od. i. 344; comp. 
Od. iv. 726, II. ix. 141, 283; Strab. viii. pp, 369, 
870). In this sense Homer calls it the “ Man 
Argos ” (^laxfop 'Apyos, Od. xviii. 246), from an 
ancient king lasus, son of Argus and Evadne. 
(Apollod. ii. 1. § 2.) In consequence of this use of 
Argos, Homer frequently employs the word 'Apyetoi 
to signify the whole body of tlie Greeks ; and tJie 
Roman poets, in imitation, use Ai'givi in the same 
manner. 

In the Greek writers Argos is u.sed to signify 
both the territory of the city of Argos, and more 
frequently the city itself. 

I. Argos, the district. 

Abgos, the territoiy of Argos, called Augolis 
{ti 'ApyoKls) by Herodotus (i. 82), but more fre- 
quently by other Greek writers Argkia (•§ ’Apyeia, 
Time. V. 75; Strab. viii,p. 371, et passim),— some- 
times Akgolice {n ‘ApyoKiKv, Strab. viii. p. 376). 
By the Greek writers these words were used to sig- 
nify only the territory of the city of Argos, which 
was bounded by the territories of Phlius, Cleonae, 
and Corinth on the K ; on the W. by that of Epi- 
daiu'us; on the S. by the Argolic gmlf and Cyimria; 
and on the E. by Arcadia. The Romans, however, 
used the word Argolis in a more extended sense, in- 
cluding under that name not only the tenitories of 
Phlius and Cleonae on the N., but the wdiole aetd or 
peninsula between the Saronic and Argolic gulfs, 
which was divided in the times of Grechin indepen- 
dence into the districts of Epxchiuria, Troezeiiia, and 
Hennjonis. Thus the Itoinan Argolis was bounded 
on the N, by Gorinthia and Eicyonia; on the K. by 
the Saronic gulf and Myrtomn sea: on the S. by the 
IJenuionic and Argolic gulfs and by Cynuria; and 
on the W, by Arcadia, But at present we confine 
ourselves to the Argeia of the Greek writers, re- 
ferring to other articles for a description of the dJs- 
trieto included in .the Itoman A^lSs. £P)niJUS; 
Ct.eosab; Epidaubus; TBOEzriJf; EaMHimis; 
CYNoarA.] 

The Argeia, or Argoh's iJtoper, exteanded from H. 
to S from the frontiera of Phlius %ad Clecaiae to the 
frontiers of Cynuria, in direct ^stiUice-iSlikHtil' 84 
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English miles. It was separated from Arcadia on 
the W. by Sits. Artemisium and Parthetiium, and 
from the territory of Epulaurus on the E. by Mt. 
Araclmacum. Lessa was a town on the borders of 
Eiadanria (Pans, ii- 26, § 1); and from ihLs town 
to the frontiers of Arcadia, the. direct distunec is 
about 28 English miles. 'J'lic.sc limits give alimit 
524 square English miles for the ten-itory of Argos. 
(Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. p. 424.) Tlie jJain in which 
the city of Argos is situated is one of the largest 
plains in the Peloponnesus, being 10 or 12 miles in 
length, and from 4 to .5 in width. It is .shut in i,u 
three sides by niountain.s, and only open on the 
fourth to the .sea, and is therefori; called by Sophoc-ies 
{Oed. Col. 378) to koIKov' A pyos. This jilainwas 
very fertile in antiquity, and was celebrated for it.s 
excellent horses. (''Apyos iviroioTov, Horn. JL ii. 

; 287; Strab, viii. p. 388.) The ea.steru side is much 
higher than the western ; and the former suffer.s as 
much from a deficiency, ms the latter dfs.’s from a 
superabundance of water. A recent travcdler .says 
that the streams on the eastcmi part of the plain 
“ are all drunk up by the thinsty soil, on ejuitting 
their rocky beds for the deep arable land," — a fact 
wliicli ofters a jialpablc explanation ot tlie epithet 
“very thirsty” {iroKvUi^fwv) applied by Homer to 
the land of Argos, (/Z. iv. 171.) The western 
part of the plain, on the contraiy, is watered by a 
number of streams; and at the south-we.stem ex- 
tremity of the plain near the sea there is besides a 
large number of copious springs, which make this 
part of the countiy a marsh or morass. It was here 
tliat the marsh of Lerna and the fathomless Alcyonian 
p)ol lay, where Hercules is said to have conquered 
the Hydra. [Lerna.] It has been wedi observed 
by a modem writer that the victory of Hercules over 
this fifty-he-nded water-snake may be undenstiMl of a 
successful attempt of the ancient lords of the Argiva 
plain to bring it.s marshy extremity into cultivation, 
by draining its sources and einbanking its strcani.s. 
(Mure, Tour in Greece, wd. ii. p, 194.) In the 
time of Ari.stotli; {Jlefcor. i. 14) this part of the 
pJaiu was well-drained and fertile, but at the present 
day it is again covered witli mur.shes. With resjx'ct 
to the present ja-cxiuctions of the plain, no leant 
that the “dryer |wrt.s are covered with corn; uhere 
the moisture is greater, cotton and vines are grown ; 
and in the marshy jairts, toward.s the sea, rice anil 
kalumlxikki.” (Leake, Jhireu, vol. ii. p. ;}48,) 

The two chid' rivers in the iilaia of Argtjs are the 
InacUus and the Era.sinus. 

The iN.vcm'S ("IvaxoJ; BAnitza) rises, according 
to Pausania,s (ii 25. § 3, viii. (5. § 6), in .Mt. Arte- 
miaiuin, on the borders of Arcadia, or, areonling to 
Strabo (viii. p*. 370), in Mt, I.yreeium, a nortlieni 
ottshoot of Arteniisium. Near it.s sonrei-.s it receives 
a tribiitarj-called the CKl*ins,su.s {Kijf to ods), whicii 
ri.seK in Mt. Lyreeiutn (Strab. i.v. p. 424; At-fian, 
F. II. ii. 33.) It fiows in a sonth-easteriy dii-eelion, 
E. of the city of Argos, into the Argolic gull', Ihi.s 
river is often dry in the hummer. Bctwei'u it and 
the city of Argos i.s the mmmtiiin-torrioit juumM 
CllAKADKU.s {Xipa^pos: A’trw), which also rises 
In Mt, Arteniihium, and wliich, from its proximity 
to Argos, has been frequently misiaken for the 
Inachus by modern traveller.'.. ’ 11 iiows over a wide 
gravelly bed, which is generally diy in the summer, 
whence its iiiodera name of Xerid, or the 1 )ry River, 
It flows into the Inachus a little below Argos. It 
was on the biinks of the Ohamlrus tjiat the armies 
of Argos, on tlieir return from military expetiititnfs, 
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“were obliged to undergo a court of inquiry before 
they were permitted to enter the city. (Thuc. v. 60 ; 
comp. Pans. li. 25. § 2,- Leake, Morm, vol. ii. p. 
364, Pelopnimesiaca, p. 267; Mure, vol. ii. p. 161.) 

The EitAsi^rus (’Epao-rt'or, also ’Ap(rTvof, Strab. 
viii. p. 37 1 : Kephaldri) is the only river in the 
plain of Argos which flows during the whole year. 
Its actual course in the ijlaiii of Ai’gos is veiy short; 
but it was universally believed to be the same stream 
as the river of Stymphalus, which disappeared under 
ilt. Apelauron, and made its reappearance, after a 
subterranean course of 200 stadia, at the foot of the 
rocks of kit. Clniou, to the S\V. of Argos. It issues 
from these rocks in several large streams, forming a 
river of considerable size (hence “ ingens Ersisinus,” 
Ov. Mtit. XV. 275), whicli flow’.s directly aci’oss the 
plain into the Argolic gulf. The waters of this river 
turn a great nuinber of mills, from whicli the place 
is now called “ The Mills of Argos ” (of piKoi tow 
■'Ap7ous). At the spot where the Erasinus issues 
from kit. Chaoii, “ there is a line lofty caveni, with 
a roof like an acute Gothic arch, and extending 65 
yards into the mountain.” (Leake.) It is perhaps 
from this cavern that the mountain derives its name 
(from xao^«“)- The only tributary of 

the Erasmus is the Phrixus (^pt^oy, Pans. ii. 36. 

§ 6, 38. § 1), which joins it near the sea. (Herod, 
vi. 76; Strab. vi. p. 275, viii. p. 389; Pans. ii. 36. 
§§ 6, 7, 24. § 6, viii. 22. §3; Diod. xv. 49; Senec. 
a. iV. iii. 26; Stat. Tkeb. i. 357; Plin. iv. 5. § 9; 
Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 340, seq,, vol. iii. p. 112, 
seq., Pelopon. p. 384 ; Eoss, Peism im Pelopomies, 
p. i4L).' I 

The other rivers in the Argeia are mere mountain 
torrents. On the Argolic gulf we find tlie following, 
proceeding from S. to N. : 1. Takus (Tawor, Pans, 
ii. 38. § 7), or Tanaus (Tarady, Eurip. Electr. 
413), now the river of Lul^ forming the boundary 
between the Ai’geia and CjTiuria. (Leake, Pelopon, 
pp. 892, 340.) 2. PoNTlNUS (Uavriuos), rising in a 
mountain of the same name, on which stood a temple 
of Athena Saitis, said to have been founded by Da- 
naus. (Paas. ii. 36. § 8; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. p. 
473, Pelopon. p. 368.) 3. AamioxB (’A/tu/us- 
VTj), which descends from the same mountain, and 
immediately enters the lake of Lerna. [Leiusta.] 
4. CiiEnrAURHra (Xefjaa/i^oy), between the lake of 
Lenia and the Erasinus. (Pans. ii. 36. § 7 ; Leake, 
3Iorea, vol. ii. p. 338.) In the interior of the 
country we find; 5. Asterion (’Affrepfan/), a small 
torrent flowing on the south-eastern side of the lle- 
raeiun, or temple of Hera, the watera of whieh are 
said by Pausaiiias to disappear -in a chasm. No 
trace of this chasm has been found; but Mure ob- 
served that its waters were absorbed in the earth at 
a small distance from the temple. (Pans. ii. 17. § 
2; Mure, vol. ii. p. 180; Leake, PeZopore. p. 262, 
seq.) 6. Elbuthebion (’EAewdepwy), a small tor* 
rent flowing on the north-western side of the He- 
raeum. (Pans. ii. 17. § 1; Leake, Pelopon, ^.272.} 
From a passage of Eustathius (in Od: xiu. 408), 
quoted by Leake, we learn that the source of this 
torrent was named Cynadra (KuvdSpa). 

In the time of the Peloponnesian war the whole 
of the Argeia was subject to Argos, but it cadgifially 
contained several independent cities. Of these the 
most important were Mycenae and Tiryns, whidi in 
the heroic ages wei-e more celebrated than Argos 
itself. Argos is situated about 3 miles from tike 
sea. Mycenae is between 6 and 7 miles N, of Argos; 
•-^nd Tiryns abont 5 miles SE;- of Argos. • 
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the port of Argos, is about 2 miles beyond Tiryns'. 
A Est of the other towns in the Argeia is given in 
the account of the different roads leading from Argos. 
Of these roads the following were the most impor- 
tant ; — 

1. The North road to Cleonae issued from the 
gate of Eileithyia (Paus, ii. 18, § 3), and ran 
through the centre of the pdain of Argos to My- 
cenae. Shortly after leaving Mycenae the road 
entered a long narrow pass between the monntains, 
leading into the valley of Nemca in the territory of 
Cleonae. This pass, which was called the TiiK'rus 
(6 Tpijrds) from the numerous caverns in the moun- 
tains, was the eamage-road in the time of Pausaiiias 
from Cleonae to Argos ; and is now called Dervenald. 
The mountain is also called Treton by Hesiod and 
Diodorus. It was celebrated as the Iiaiiut of the 
Nemoan lion slain by Hercules, (lies. Tlieoff. 331; 
Diod, iv. 11; Paus. ii. 15. §§ 2, 4.) Pausaiiias 
mentions (Z. c.) a footpath over these mountains, 
which was .shorter than the Tretus, This is Uie 
road called by other writers Contopokia (Kovto- 
wopia, Pol. xvi. 16; Atlien. ii. p. 43). 

2, 3. The two roads to kJantineia both quitted 
Argos at tlic gate called Deiras, and then imme- 
diately parted in different directions. (Paus. ii. 25. 
§§ 1 — 4.) The more southerly and the shorter of 
the two roads, called Prinus, followed the course of 
the Charadrus: the more northerly and the longei-, 
called CL1MA.X, ran along the valley of the Inachus. 
Both Boss and Leake agree in making the Prinus 
the southern, and the Climax the northern of the 
two roads, contrary to the conclusions of the French 
surveyors. (Koss, Reisen im Peloponnee^ p. 130, seq.: 
Leake, Pelopon, p. 37 1 , seq.) For further details re- 
specting these roads see Mantineia. The Primia 
after crossing the Gharadms passed by Oenoe, which 
was situated on the left bank of the river [OEiiroE3 ; 
it then ascended Mt. Axtemisium (Malevds), on 
whose summit by the road side was the temple of 
Aidemis, and near it the sources of the Inachus, 
Here were the boundaries of the territories of Man- 
tineia and Argos. (Pans. h. 25. §§ 1 — 3.) 

The Climax first passed by Lyrceia at the dis- 
tance of 60 stadia from Argos, and next Omeae, — 
a town on the confines of Ph]ia^ia, at the distance of 
60 stadia from Omeae. (Paus. ii. 25. §§ 4 — 6.) 
[LyROEiA; Okneae.] It appears from this ac- 
comit that tlie road must have run in a north-west- 
erly direction, and have followed the course of the 
Inachus, since we know that Lyrceia was not on the 
direct road to Phlius, and because 120 stadia by 
the direct road to Phlius would cany ns' ftir Into 
Phliasia, or even into Sioyonia. (Koss, Jbid. p. 134, 
seq.) After leaving Omeae the road crossed the 
mountain and entered the northern cotner of the 
Argon Plmn in the tereitory of Mantineia. [Man- 
TINEIAi] 

4, The road to Tegea quits Argos near the theatre, 
and first runs in a southerly direction along the foot 
of the mountain Lycone. After crossing the Eniai- 
ntis (Kephaldri), the road divides into two, the one 
to the right leading to Tegea across the mountains, 
and the other to the left leading through the plain • 
tO'Lema. The road to Tegc.i pasM> by ('cmiiswic 
[Genchrbae} and the scpulcliral monumenf s (noku- 
4tfSp>ia) of •the Argives who cnuiim r. d tlic I.ai-i’U-te- 
BiOiiKuis at Hysiae, shortly .I'lcin luhs uos-'cs the 
OheJmarrhus; and then bcjiii'- in aicend kit PonUnns 
hi: a westerly .direction. It then cn^ses another 
mpimtidKj probably the CiiEoron-ji (Kpswa-uAur) 
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of Strabo (viii. p. 37 6), and turns southwards to the 
Khan of DamiK, where it is joined, by a foot-path 
leading from Lenia. From this spot tho road runs 
to tho W., passes liysiiie [Hysl^e}, and crossing 
Mt. I’arthenium enters the tendtoiyof Tegea. (Pans, 
ii. 24. §5, scq.; Leake, J/ore«, vol. ii, p.337, seq.; 
Ross, iA p. 1 31 , seq.) .At the distance of aiwut a 
mile from the Erasinus, and about half a mile to the 
right of the road, the remains of a pyramid are 
found, occupjying the summit of a rocky eminence 
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among the lower declivities of Mt. Chaon, Its site 
correspnds to that of the sepulehral monuments of 
the Argives, mentioned by Pausanias (ii. 24. §7); 
but its style of arcHtecturo would lead us to assign 
to it an early date. “ The masonry of this edifice 
is of an mtennediate style between the Gyclopian 
and polygonal, consisting of large irregular blocks, i 
with a tendency, however, to qiadimigular fomis : 
and horizontal courses; the inequalities being, Jis 
usual, filled up with smaller pieces. The largest ' 
stones may be from four to five feet in length, and 
from two to three in thickness. There are traces of 
mortar between tlie stones, which ought, perhaps, to 
be assigned rather to subsequent repairs than to tho 
original workmanship. The symmetiy of the struc- 
ture is not strictly preserved, being inteiTupted by a 
.rectangular recess cuttmg off one corner of the 
huilding. In this angle there is a doorway, con- 
sisthig of two perpendicular side walls, surmounted 
by an open gable or Gothic arch, formed by limi- 
aontal layers of masonry converging into .an npc.v, as 
in the triangular opening above the Gate of Lions 
and Treasniy of Atreus. This door gives access to 
a pas.«age between two walls. At its extremity on 
the right hand is .another doorway, of wliit.-h little or 
nothing of the masonry is preserved, opening into 
the iateiior chamber or vault.” (Jliire, vol. ii. p. 
196.) This was not the only pyramid in the Ar- 
geia. A second, no longer exi.sting, is mentioned ijy 
Pausanias (ii. 25. § 7) on the mad betwcfcu Ar- 
gos and Tiiyns ; a third, of which remains exi.st, is 
descrihed by Gell {Jtinertirij of Ureece, p. 102), on 
tlio road between Xauplia and Epida urns; and there 
was probably a fourth to the S. of Lmia, since tlwt 
part of the coast, where Lanaus is sjiid to have 
landed, was called Pyramia. (Pint, F;/rrh. 32; 
Pans. ii. 38. § 4.) It is a curious eirmn.stanco 
tliafc pyramids are found in the Argeia, and in no 
other part of Greece, especially when ttdten in con- 
nection witli the stoiy of the Aegyptlan colony of 
Danaus. 

5. The mad to Thyrea and Sp.arta is the same as 
the one to Tegea, till it reaches the Erasmus, whore 
it branches off to the loft as described above, and 
runs southwards through the marshy plain across 
the Cheimarrhus to Lema. DLbrna.^ (Fans. ii. 
36. § 6, seq.) After leaving Lmua, the road jausas 
by Geuesium [Gexesium], and jdace called 
Apbathini [Atobathmi], where Danaus is said to 
liuve landed, in tlie neighbourhood of the modem 
village of Kyam. To the S. of Kfokri be^ns the 
rugged road across tlie mountains, anciently caUed 
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Anigrac.a. ('Aviypcua), mnuiiig .along the west into 
the plain of Thyrea. [Thyrea.] (Pans. ii. 38. 
§ 4, seq.) Shortly before flc.^cendiiig into the Tiiyre- 
atic plain, the traveller .arrives opposite the And- 
volos (^AvdSoXos), wliicli is a eojiinus source of fre.di 
water rising in the .sea, at a quarter of u mile from 
the narrow beach under tlie dirts. Leake ohsmaid 
that it rose with, such force a.s to thnn a eoiives 
surface, and to disturb tlie mi fur several hundred 
feet round. It is evidently the. exit of a subter- 
raneous river of some m.aguitude. and tlms corn - 
spoud.s with the Dine (AtVq) of tlie ancicuts, which, 
according to Pausanias (viii. 7. § 2). is liie outlet of 
the wateus of the Argon I’ediou in tlie Maiitinieo. 
(Leake, vol. ii. p. 469, seq,; Itoss. p. 14S, seq.) 

TJierc were two other nmh leading fnun Lerna, 
one along the coast to Xauplia, and the other across 
the countiy to Hysiae, On the former road, n hidi 
is described by Pausanias, stood a .small village 
called Tevhcnion (flnixiviov), which derived its 
name from the Doric hero Tememis, who was said to 
have been buried licre. It was situated oii ivu isolattsl 
hillock between the mouths of tlie Inadnis and the 
Enishm,s, and on that jxirt ot tlie coast which w.as 
nearest to Argos. It was <listant 26 stiuli.a from 
Argos, and 15 from Nauplia. (iStrab. viii, p. 368; 
Pans, ii. ,38. § 1 ; Ross, p. 149, .seq.) On the other 
road leading to Hysiae, which is not maitioned by 
Pausanias, stood Elaeus. [Elaetts, No. 2.] 

6. The road to Tiryns issued from the gate DiaiUr 
pares. [Tikyns.] From Tiryns there were three 
roads, one leading to Nauplia [Nauvi.ia], a second 
in a south-westerly direction pa.st Asiiie [Asixe] to 
Troezen, and a third in a more westerly direction to 
Epidaums. Near the last of these roiuls Midea ap- 
peiuis to liave been situated. [Midea.] 

7. Tlie road leading to the Heraemii, or temple of 
Hera, issued from tlie gate between the gates Diam- 
pares and Eileitliyia. 

II. Aryae, ilie City. 

Annn.s (-rb ''Apyos), usually callial Anoi (-ornni) 
by the Romans, was .situated about tliri'c. iidlas from 
the sea, in the plaiu which li.as .alrmiy Ixam dc- 
.s<;ribcd. It.s citadel, calleii Larisa or Lariska, the 
Pcla.siiic name for a citadel (Adpora, Adpiaira, Pati.s. 
ii. 23, § 8; Strah. viii. p, ,370; Diouys. i. 21), was a 
striking object, being built on an lasulafcd cmdeal 
mountain of 900 feet in height, with .'■tcep na-ky 
sides, diversified with grassy slopes. (Mure, v<>}. ii. 
p. 183.) A little to tlie E. of the town lloned the. 
river Charadreus, a tributary of the Inachus. [S-e 
above, p. 200, k] 

According to the general testimony of antiqnily, 
Argos was the moat ancient city of Gn-ece. It was 
originally inliabited liy Pelasgian-s, and is said to 
have been built by the Peksgic ciiief Inactius, or by 
his son l*horoncns, or by his grami.son Argus. Plio- 
roueuB, however, is more commmdy represented as 
its founder; and from him the city'wic. cniied cioTo 
^opcovtKdv. (Pans. ii. 15. § .>.) ' The rte.-rendants 
of Inaelms ruled over the country for nine gmLr.a- 
tions; but Gelanor^ the lust king of Ihi.s nice, was 
deprived of the .sovereignty by l)an<'ius, who Is said 
to have cume from Egypt. From this DmiBus w.oa 
derived the name of Damu, which was applied to 
the inhaliitants of the Argeia and to the (Irceks in 
general. (ApoIlcKl. ii. 1.) Danaus and his two 
successors Lynceus and Ahios ruled over the whok 
of the Argeia; but Acri.siu<s and Proetus, the two 
sons of Abas, divided tbe territory between theiUj 
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fhe former nding at Argos, and tlie latter at Tiryns. 
PersetTs, the son of Danae, and grandson of Acrisins, 
fonnded tho city of Mycenae, which now became the 
chief city in the Argcia. (Pans. ii. 15. § 4, 16. 

§ 5 ; Apollod. ii. 2.) Eurystheus, the grandson of 
Perseus, was .succeeded in the kingdom of Mycenae 
by Atreus, the son of Pelops. The latter trans- 
mitted his power to his son or grandson Agjuneranon, 

“ king of men,” who exercised a kind of sovei*eignty 
over the whole of the Argeian territory, and a con- 
siderahle part of Peloponnesus. Homer represents 
Mycenae as the first city in Peloponnesus, and Argos, 
which was then governed by Diomedes, as a subor- 
dinate place. Ore-stes, the son of Agamemnon, 
united undcjr his sway both Argos and Mycenae, and 
sub.scqucntly Lacedaemon also, by his marriage with 
Hermione, the daughter of Mcuelaus. Under Orestes 
Argos again bec.ame the chief city in the Argeian 
territory. In the reign of his successor Tisaiuemis, 
tho Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, expelled Ti.same- 
nns, and became the rulers of Argos. In the three- 
fold division of Peloponnesus, among the descendants 
of Hercules, Argos fell to the lot of Temenus. 

We noev come to the first really historical event 
in the histoiy of Argos. The preceding narrative 
belongs to legend, the truth of which we can neither 
deny nor aflii-m. We only laiow that before the Do- 
rian invasion the Argeian territory was inhabited by 
Achaeans, who, at some period unknown to history, 
had supplanted the original Pelasgic population.. 
[Aciiaei.] According to the common legend, the 
Dorians conquered the Peloponnesus at once, and 
drove out the Achaean population ; but it is now gene- 
rally admitted that the Dorians only slowly and 
gradually made themselves masters of the countries 
in whieh we find them subsequently settled ; and we 
know in particular that in the Argeia, most of the 
towns, with the exception of Argos, long retained 
their original Achaean population. 

Even after the Dorian conquest, Argos appears as 
the first state in Peloponnesus, Sparta being second, 
and Messene third. Herodotus states (i. 82), that 
in ancient times the whole eastern coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus down to Cape Malea, including Cythera 
and the other islands, belonged to Argos ; and the 
superiority of the latter is also indicated by the le- 
gend, which makes Temenus the oldest of the tiiree 
Heracleids. The power of Argos, however, was not 
derived exclusively from her own territory, but also 
from the fact of her being at the head of a league of 
several other important Doric cities. Cleonae, 
Phlius, Sicyoii, Epidaurus, Troczen, Hermione, and 
Aegina were all members of this league, which was 
ostcirsibly framed for religious purpose.s, though it 
in reality gave Argos a political ascendency. This 
league, like others of the same kind, was called an 
Amphictyonla (Pans. iv. 5. § 2); audits patron god 
was Apollo PylhaLms. There was a temple to tins 
god in each of the confederated cities, while his most 
holy sanctuary wjis on the Larissa, or acropolis of 
Argos. This league continued in existence even as 
late as B. c. 514, wdien Hie power of Argos had 
greatly declined, since we find Hie Argives in that 
year condci lining both Sicyon and Aegina to pay a fine , 
of .500 talents each, because they had famished the 
Spartan king Cleomcnes with ships to be employed 
against the Argeian territory. (Ilei’od.vi. 92.) . The 
religious supremacy continued till a later time'; and , 
in the Peloponnesian war the Argives still clftimed 
offerings from the confederate states to the temjde of 
Apollo Fylhaeus on the Larissa. (Thuc. v. 158} ' 
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comp. Muller, Dorians, i. 7. § 14.) The great 
power. of Argos at an early period is attested by iha 
history of Pheidon, king of Argos, who is repre- 
sented as a lineal descendant of Temenus, and who 
reigned between b.c. 770 and 730. He attempted 
to establish his sway over the greater jiart of Pelo- 
ponnesus, and, in conjunction with the Pisataiis, he 
seized upon tho presidency of the Olympic games in 
the 8th. Olympiad (b. c. 747); but ho was subse- 
quently defeated by the Spartans and the Eleans. 
The details of his histoiy are given elsewhere. (DjcL 
of Biogr. art. Pheidon.') 

After the time of Pheidon the power of Argos gra- 
dually declined, and Sparta cventurily became the 
first power in Peloponnesus. Tho tw-o states had long 
contended for the possession of the district Cynuria or 
Thyreatis, wdiicli separated the frontiers of Laconia 
and Argos. Several battles between the Lacedae- 
monians .and Argives are recorded at an eaj-ly period, 
and particularly .a victory gained by the latter near 
Hysiac, which is assigned to B. c. 669, (Paus. ii, 
24. ,§ 7.) But about b. c. 547 the Spartans ob- 
tained permanent possc.s.sion of Cynuria by the memo- 
rable combat of the 300 champions, in whieh the 
Spartan Othryades earned immortal fame, (Herod, 
i. 82 ; Diet, of Biogr. art. Othryades.) But the 
great blow, -wliicli effectually humbled the power of 
Argos, and gave Sparta the undisputed ]Dre-eminence 
in Pelopoimesus, was dealt by the Spartan king 
Cleomenes, who defeated, the Argives with suck 
slaughter near Tiryns, that 6000 citizens perished 
in the battle and the retreat. (Herod, vi. 76, seq.) 
According to later writers, the city was only saved 
by the patriotism of the Argive women, who, headed 
by the poetess TelesiUa, repulsed the enemy from 
the walls (Paus. ii. 20. § 8; Polyaen. -viii. 33; Plut. 
de VirUMul. p. 245; Suid. a. w. T«A.eVi\A.a); but 
we know, from the express statement of Herodotus, 
that Cleomenes never attacked the city. .This gitai 
defeat occurred a few years before the Pei-sian w'ars 
(comp. Herod, vii. 148), and deprived Argos so 
completely of men, that the slaves got the govern- 
ment into their own hands, and retained possession 
of it till the sons of tliose who had fallen were grown 
mto manhood. It is furtlrer related, that when tire 
young citizens had grown up, Hiey expelled Hie 
slaves, who took refuge at Tiryns, where they main- 
tained themselves for some time, but were eventually 
subdued. (Herod, vi. 83.) These slaves, as MUller 
has remarked {Dorians, iii. 4. § 2), must have been 
the Gymnesii or bondsmen who clwelt in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of tho city ; since it would he 
absurd to suppose that slaves bought in foreign 
countries could have managed a Grecian state. The 
Argives took no part in the Persian wars, pai-tly on 
account of their internal weakness, and pai-tly 
through the jealousy of the Spartans; .and they were 
even suspected of remainmg neutral, in consequence 
of receiving secret offers from Xerxes. (Herod, vii. 
1 50.) But even after the expulsion of the bonds- 
men, the Darian citizens found Hieinselves compelled 
to give the ciHzenship to many of the Perioeci, and 
to distribute Hiem in the immediate neighhoiuhood 
of the city. (Ariatot. Pol. v. 2. § 8.) Further, in 
order to increase Hieir numbers and their power, 
also dispeopled nearly all Hie large iv.ios in tho 
surrounding country, and transplanted the inliabit- 
, ants to Ai'gos. In the Peisuin -.i.ira 'liruis and 
Mjjrceoae were indepeudint citica, which fnilowcd Hio 
eooimiand of Sparta without Ihe <aiu.';eni, of Argrs. 
Tte Argives destrojed Myrenau in n. r. 4C8 (l)iod. 
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si. 65; comp, Paus. viii. 16. § 5); and about tbe 
same time we may place the destruction of Tiryns, 
Hjsiae, Midca, and the other towns in the Argeia, 
(Pans. Yiii. 27. § 1.) 

The introduction of so many new citizens gave 
new life and vigour to Argos, .and soon re-e.st.'iblislied 
its pros];)c*rity and weultli (I)iod. xii. 75); but at the 
same time it occasioned a complete change in the 
constitution. Up to this time Argos had been essen- 
tially a Doric state. It contained three classes of 
persons: — 1. The inhabitants of the city, consisting 
for the most part of Dorians, originally divided into 
three tribes, to which a fourth was •aftcrw.'irds mided, 
named Hyrnathia, containing families not of Doric 
origin. (Muller, Do-nam, iii. 5. §§ 1, 2.) 2. A 
clas.s of Perioeci, consisting of the ancient Acluicun 
■inlmbitants, Jliiller (Ibid. iii. 4. § 2) .supposes that 
these Perioeci were called Orneat.nc froru the town of 
Ornea,e; but there are good reasoiius for quesliouing i 
this statement. [Oiweae.] 3. A da.ss of bond- 
slaves, named Gymnesii, corresponding to the Hclot.s 
of Bpaita, and of whom mention has been made above. 

There was a king at the head of the state. All 
the kings were deaceiidant.s of the Hcracleid Temeims 
down to Meltas, who was the la.st king of this race , 
(Paus. ii. 19. § 2; Plut. Alex. Virt, 8); and after j 
him another dynasty reigned down to the time of ] 
the Pemian wars. Herodotus (vii. 149) mentions a i 
king of Argos at this periwl; but the royal dignity 
was abolished soon afterwards, probably when the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns were received 
■as citizens. (Hennunn, Grkch. StantmU. § 23. 
n. 6.) The royal power, however, was always very 
limited (Paus. ii. 9. § 2); for the Council 
possessed extensive authority. At the time of the 
•Peloponnesian wav we find Argos in the enjoyment 
•of a democratic constitution; hut of the details of 
this constitution we possess hardly .any accounts. 
(Time. V. 29, 41, 44.) In the treaty of alliance 
between Argos and Athens, which Thucydides (v. 
■47) has preserved, we find mention at Argos of ^ 
the “ Boule," the “ Eighty," and tlie “ Artynae ” 
(’AprSvat). It has been conjectured that tlie 
“Eighty” wa.s a more aristocnitie,'il council, and 
that the Artyii.'ie may have acted as pre.siilents to 
this council (Arnold, ml Tkic. l.c.); but nothing is 
really known of these two bodies except tbeir names. 
The ostracism was one of the deraocratieal insti- 
tutions of Argos. (Aristot. Pol v. 2. § .5; Sehol. 
<{f/ Aristoph, Eq. 851.) Another democi'iitScal in- 
stitution was a military court, which the soldiers, on 
returning from an exftcdition, lield on the river 
Charadnis iiefore entering the city, in order to in- 
quire into the conduct of their generals. (Time. 
V. 60.) 

The Argives remained neutinl during the first 
ten years of this war, in c.t>n.sequencc of a truce for 
,30 yeai-s which theyluul previously forincfl with the 
Sp.artans. (Thtic. v. 14.) During this time they 
h;id increased in numbers and wealth ; while Sparta 
laid been greatly exhausted by her contest with 
Athens. Moreover, shortly before the expiration of 
the trace, the Spartans had given great ofience to 
her Pcloponnesimr allies by concluding the peace 
with Athens, nsnally calM the peace of Hicias. 
(b. c. 421.) The time .seaned favourable to Argos 
for the recovery of her fin-mer supremacy in thfe 
3-*elni])onnrsns ; and she accordingly fanned a league 
against .Si«irta, which wiis joined by the MaStiaeians, 
Con'nthians, and Eleians, n.a 421. (TbtiCi V. 31.) 
Jn the following year (n. g. 420) tiie.^b0man8 idso 
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were persuaded by Alc'ihiadc.s to form a treaty with 
Argfts (Time, v. 4.3 — 47); but the di-^a.strons battle 
of Mantineia (n. c. 4IS), in which the Argives and 
their confederates were defeated by the Bjiartans, not 
only brake up this .alliance, but placed Argw in elnse 
connection with Sparta. There had always been 
.an oligareliical party at Argrjs in favour of a I.aee- 
d.aemoiiian alliance. About the time of the jssice of 
Nicias, the Argive govennnent i)ad ionnefi a .'•rqiarate 
regiment of a thousand select hopiiles, cntisi.sting 
of young men of wealth and .station, to receive ctut- 
stant military training at the jniblic expeiNe. (Diod. 
xii. 75; Time. V. 67.) At the battle oi' M.-nitineia 
thi.s regiment had been victorious over tlie trfwq.s 
ojijxiscd to them, while the dcmocratical .soldicr.s had 
been pnt to the rout by the enemy. Supported by 
thi.s regiment, the oligarchical jiiiity obtained the 
up|ier hand at Arg(«, and concluded a treaty of 
peace with Sparta; and in the follirtving year (b. c, 
417), assisted by some Spartan troop.s, they over- 
tlirew the dcmocratieal form of government by fitreo. 
(Time. V, 71 — 81.) But they did iiitt retain tlteir 
power kmg. At the end of font' months the people- 
rose against their oppres.sors, and after a slmiqi con- 
test e.x]:)el!cd them from the city. The Argives now 
renewed their alliance with the Athenians, and coin- 
moneed erecting long walls, in order to connect their 
city with the sea; but before tliey Invl time to tinish 
them, the Lacedaemonian.s invadeil their territory, 
•and destroyed the walls. (Thuc. v. 82, 8.3.) During 
the remainder of the Peloponnesian war the Argives 
continued faithful to the Atlieuinn alliance, and sent 
troops to the Athenian annies. (Conij). Tbue. vi. 
29, vii. .57, viii. 26.) 

At a later time the Argive.s were always ready to 
join the enemies of (S)xirta. Thus tiiey united with 
Athens, U'hehe.s, Cfirinth, and the otinu' .«tate.s to 
opjHJse vSpartu in the war whiih was .set on fiKit by 
tlie Persian king in B. c. >395 ; and even wheft 
Athms a.ssi.sted Sparta against the Tlieban.s. the 
Argives would not make cause with their old allies, 
but fought on the side of the Tliebiiiis again."! their 
ancient enemy, b. a. 362. (Xcn. Jh ll. vii. 5. § ,5.) 
It was about this time that jiarty hati-etl ]K'r|H’trated 
the greati'.st e.xrasses at Argus. Tlie oligarchical 
party liaving been dctceted in an atnanjit to over- 
throw the democracy, tiie pavplc became so exaspe- 
rated that they pnt to death most of the men iif 
weallb and iiifluenee in the .state. Da thi.s (X'casicu 
120t)men, or, according to anol her statement, 
were sliiin; mid even the deimtgo.irucs shared the 
same fate. Tiiis state of things was culled by the 
name of ^icvra\tiTftbs, or duh-laiP. (Dioil. xv. .5H; 
Plut. J’raet'.. Jieip. fjer. ji. 814, li.; Miillcr, Jhld. iii, 
9. § 1.) Little requires to be .said respecting tli« 
subsequent history of Argos. The most nunnorablc 
■wenrrence, in its later history is the attempt of 
Pyrrinus to surpri.se tin; city, in w]ii<-h he met. with 
his death. (Pint. Pi/rrlt. ,34; for details sec Dfc/. 
of £m/r. art. Pyrrhus.') Like inriny of tin; other 
citic.s in Pelopiniiesus, Arg<w wa.s iinw governed by 
tyrants, who maintaiueil tlieir power by the suppat 
' of the Macedonian kings; but wheti Aivatus had 
fiuccewled in liberating Sicyon and ( 'orinth, be pier- 
suadwl Arktomaebns, the tyrant of Argos, volmi- 
; tartly to re-sign his pruver; .and the Argives then 
joined the Aehaean league, n. ex 229. (Pol, ii, 44; 
PJttt. Arut. 35.) Argos fell for a time into the 
hands of Clemnerias (Pol. ii. 52), and subsequently 
into thase of Xabis, tyrant of .Sparta, and his cruel 
wife (Pol. xviL 17; Liv. xxxii. 18); but with the 
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exception of those temporaiy oecu23ations, it coh- 
tiimed to belon.i^ to the Achaean league till the final 
conquest of Greece ihy the Romans, b. c. 146, 
(Strah. viii. pp. 376, 377.) 

Argos was one of the largest and most populous 
cities in Greece. We have already seen that in the 
war with Cleomenes it lost 6000 of its citizens; but 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war it had greatly 
increased in numbers. Lysias, in b. c. 402, says 
that Argos equalled Athens in the number of her 
citizens (Dionys. Lys. p. 531); and there were pro- 
bably not less than 16,000 Athenian citizens at that 
time. But 16,000 citizens will give a total free 
population of 66,000. If to these we add the slaves 
and the Perioeci, the aggregate calculation cannot 
have been less than 110,000 persons for Argos and 
its territory. (Clinton, F. 11. vol. ii. p. 424, seq.) 

Few towns in Greece paid more attention to the 
wonship of the gods than Argos. Hera was the 
deity whom they reverenced above all others. This 
gixidess was an Achaean rather than a Dorian di- 
vinity, and appears in the Iliad as the guai'dian 
deity of the Argives; but her worship was adopted 
by the Dorian conquerors, and was celebrated with 
the greate.it honours down to the latest times. Even 
in H. 0. 195 we find Aristaenus, the general of the 
Achaean league, invoking, “ Juno regina, cujus in 
tutela Argi sunt.” (Liv. xxxiv. 24.) The chief 
temple of this goddess, called the Heraeum, was 
situated between Argos and Mycenae, but much 
nearer to the latter than to the fonner city; and in 
the heroic age, when Mycenae was the chief city in 
the Argeia, the inhabitants of this city probably had 
the management of the temple. (Grote, vol. i, pp. 
226, 227.) Ill the historical age the temple be- 
longed to the Argives, who had the exclusive ma- 
nagement of its affairs. The high priestess of the 
temple held her office for life; and the Argives 
counted their years by the date of her office. (Thuc. 

ii. 2.) Once in four years, probably in the second 
year of every Olympiad, there was a magnificent 
procession from Argos to this temple, in which 
almost the whole population of the city took part. 
The priestess rode in a chariot, di-awn by two white 
oxen. (Herod, i. 31; Cio. Tmc. i. 47; for details, 
see Diet, of Ant art, Heraea.') Respecting the 
site of this temple, which was one of the most mag- 
nificent in Greece, some remarks are made below. 

In the city itseif there were also two temples of 
Hera, one of Hera Acraea on the ascent to tlie Acro- 
polis (Pans, ii. 24. § 1), and the other of Hera 
Antheia in the lower part of the city (Pans. ii. 22. 
§ 1). But the temple of Apollo Lyceius is de- 
scribed by Pausanias (ii. 19. § 3, seq.) as by far tlie 
most cekdirated of all the temples in the city. Tra- 
dition ascribed its foundation to Danaiis. It stood 
on one side of the Agora (Thuc. v. 47), which So- 
phocles therefore calls “ the Lyceiaii Agora of the 
wolf-slaying god” (tow \vKOKr6vou ireov iryopa 
Adjcewjf, Soph. Electr. 6 ; comp. Pint. Pyrrh. 31 ; 
Leake, Moreri, vol.ii, p, 401, seq.). There w'asalso 
a temple of Apollo Pythaeus on the Acropolis, which, 
as we have already seen, was a common sanctuary 
for the Dorian states belonging to the ancient Argive 
confederacy (Paus. ii. 24. § 1 ; Thuc. v. 58.) 
There were temples to several other gods in, Argos; 
hut we may pass them over, with the exception of 
the temides of Zeus Larissaeus and of Athena, ’both 
of which crowned the summit of the acropolis (Paus. 
ii, 24. 1 3 ; Strah. viii. p. 370).- 
The great number of temples, and of statues mtii 
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which' they were adorned, necessarily led to the cul- 
tivation of the fine arts. Argos became the seat of 
one of the most celebrated schools of statuary in 
Greece. It rose to the greatest renowir in tlie 5th 
century, b.c., under Ageladas,who was the teacher 
of Plieidia.s, Myron, and Polycleitus, three of the 
greatest sculptors m antiquity. (See these names in 
the Diet. of Pioffr.') Music was also cultivatechrith 
success at Argos at. an early periofi ; and in the 
reign of Darius the Argives were reckoned by Hero- 
dotus (iii. 131) the best musicians in Greece. Sa- 
eadas, who floiu’ished about this period (b, o. 590—. 
580), and who was one of the most eminent of 
the Greek musicians, was a native of Argos. Snea- 
das obtained distinction as a poet as well as a mu-, 
sician; and the Argivc Telesilla, who was con-i 
temporaiy with Cleomenes, was so celebrated as a- 
poete.ss as to be cl!xs.scd among those who were called 
the Nine. Lyric Muses (Diet, of Biogw art. Sacada» 
and Telesilla). But after this time we find notiace; 
of the pursuit of literature at Argos. Notwithstand- 
ing- its deinocratical constitution, and the consequent 
attention that was paid to public affairs, it produced 
no orator whose fame descended to posterity (Cic. 
Brut. 13). The Argives had the character of being’ 
addicted to wine (Aelian, V.E. iii. 15 ; Athen. x. 
p. 442, d). 



rmVJS' OF ARGOS. 


1. Larissa or Acropolis. 

2. Deiras. 

3. Aspis or second Acro- 

polis. 

4. Coele. 

5. Theatre. 

6. Agora. 

7. Temple of Apollo Ly- 

ceius. • 

8. Thalamos of Danae. , 

9. Aqueduct. 


10. Gate of Deiras. 

11. Gate of Eileithyia. • 

12. Gate leading to th? 

Heraeum, 

13. Gate Diamperes. 

14. Gate leading to Te- 

menium. 

15. Gate leading to Tc- 

gea. 

16. Gymnasium of Cy- 

larabis. 


The reranins of Argos are few, but still .sufficient 
to enable us to fix tlie position of some parts of the 
ancient city, of wMch Pausanias has left us a minute 
account. The modem town of Argos is situated 
wlicjly in the plain, but it is evident from the exist- 
ing remains of the ancient walls, that the motmtaitl 
taffied' Larissa was included Avithin the iiuei’.-ni: city. 
On the summit of this mountain thove are the rtiins 
of a'tohic castle, the walls of nliii It <ire built upon 
.those- of the ancient acropolie. ‘’The ni.'isoiuy uf 
the WKient parts of the building is «rjlaly or chi’n.dy 
.'in the more regular cr q^hgonal style. There aie, 
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however, considerable vestiges of other lines of wall,- 
of massive Cyclopian structure, on the sides and 
base of the lull connecting the citadel with the 
lower tomi.” (Mure, vol. ii. p. 184.) Euiipides, in 
more than one passage, alludes to the Cyclopiiin walls 
of Argos. {"Apyos, 'Iva, relxTi A6iva. KvKKdnii! 
ovpAvia. vipLOvrai, Troad. 1087 ; 'Apydla reixv , 
KuH:\o)irdav Ifero, Fur. 15.) It appears 

froin the ancient substructions that the ancient acro- 
plis, like the modern citadel, consisted of an outer 
■wall or I'ampart, and of an inner keep or castle. The 
latter occupied a sqnarti of about 200 leet. 

From either end of the outer fortification, the city 
walls may he traced on the descent of the hill. They 
are marked with a black line in the pbin on the pre- 
ceding page. The dotted lines indicate the probable i 
direction of the walls, of -wliich there are no ranains. 
As no remains of the city walls can be traced 
in the phin, it i.s difficult to form an estimate of the 
dimensions of the ancient city; hut Leake conjec- 
tui-es that it could not have been less than 5 miles 
in circumference. ■ 

We learn from Livy that Argos had two cihidcls 
(“ nam duas [arces] habent Argi,” Liv. xxxiv. 25). 
This second citadel -was probably situated at the ex- 
tremity of the hill, wliich forms the north-eastern 
projection of the mountain of Larissa, and which 
rises to about one-third of the height of the latter. 
The ridge connecting tliis hill -with the Larissa is 
called Deiras (Aeipis) by Pausanias (ii. 24. § 1). 
The second citadel was called Asms (’Acfrls, Plut. 
Fy^rrh. 32, Cleom. 17, 21), since a shield was sus- 
pended here as the insignia of the town; whence the 
proverb ws ip ‘'Apyei ometSa. uaBeKwp. (Ze- 
nob. vi. 52; Plut. Prov. Alemnd. 44; Suid.; Mul- 
ler, Poriam, App. vi. § 9.) 

There are considerable remains of the theatre, 
which was excavated on the southern slope of the 
Larissa. In front of the western wing of the theatre 
there ai’e some brick ruins of tlie Roman period. At 
the south-western end of the Larissa there are re- 
mains of an aqueduct, wliich m.-iy he traced two 
miles beyond the village of Beli.s.si to the NW. 

The Agora apjiears to have stood nearly in the 
centre of tJie city. In the middle of the Agora w.as 
the monument of Pyrrhus, a building of wliite 
marble; on which were sculptured the arms woni 
by this monarch in liis wars, and some figures of 
elephant;?. It was erected on the spot where the 
body of Pyrrhus was burnt; but his remains were 
deposited in the neighbouring temple of Memeter, 
where lie died, and his shield ivas affixed above the 
entrance. (Pans. ii. 21. § 4.) A street named Oixde 
(KoIAtj, Pans. ii. 23. § 1) appears to have led from 
the Agora to the Larissa, the :i.scent to wliich was 
by the ridge of Deiras. At tlio foot of the hill 
Deiras wiis a siibtenanemis building, which is said to 
have once contained the brajten chamber (^ x«kKoSs 
i&«AO|aoy) in which Danal* wits confined bylier iathw 
Acrisins. (Pans. ii. 23. § 7 ; comp. Soph, Antig. 
948; comp, Hor. Cam. iii. 16. 1.) The gymna- 
•siimi, called CvmtBABig (KuhiipaSis), from the son 
of fcitiiciudus, was situated outside tlie city, at a dis- 
tance of less than 300 paces according to Livy. 
(Paus. ii. 22. 1 8; Liv, xxxiv.26; Pint. C'ieam. 17.) 
The gate which led to it -was ^lled Diamperes 
( AiaiiTrepes). It was throi^rh thk gate that Pyrrhus 
enteral the city on the night of his {kaJth. (Flat. 
Pyrrh. 32.) The king felt near the septilchre of 
Liejinnius in a street leading from the^opta to the 
gymnasium. (Plut Pyrrh. 34; Pau& ft § S.) 
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The principal gates of Argos appear to have been: 
1. The gate of Eilcithyia. so called from a neigli- 
bouring temple of this goddess, leading to Mycenae 
and Cleonae. (Pans. ii. 18. § ,3) 2. The gate of 
Deiras (al vvKal al vp'os rij AeipaJi), leading to 
' Mantineia. In the ridge, called Deiras, Leake ob- 
served an opening in the line of the ancient walls, 
whicli marks precisely the positi-m of this gate. 
(Pans. ii. 2,5. § 1.) 3. The gate leading to Tcgc.a. 
(Pans. ii. 24. § 5.) 4. The g.ato leadhjg tn d'eme- 
niuin. 5. The gate DiamjK're.s, leading to Tiryns, 
Nauplia and Epidaurus. 6. A gate leudiug to the 
Heraeum. (Respecting the topigraphy of jLrgo.s, 
see Leake, Moren, I'ol. ii. p. 394, scq.) 

It remains to .sjxnik of tiu* .site <4' thi> Meraonm, 
which long ehtdod the rcscarche.s of all travidi'-r.-. in 
Greece. Its remains were discovered for the lir.-t 
, time in 1831, by General Gordoji, the conmiamier of 
the fiiwk foi’ces in tiie Pelopnna'sus. Pausunias 
I describes (H. 17. § 1) tlie ileraeum as situated at 
I the distance rd' 15 stadia from Jlyecnui;, to the left, 

, of the route between tlnit city and Argo.s, on the 
lower decliritie.s of a raountain called Kii}Mc.a; and 
! he adds, that on one side of it fiotvetl the Kleutlutrim?, 

. and on the otlicr fimved the Astericn, which distip- 
I peared in an abyss. The.se details are all verified 
I on the ground explored by General Gordon. It is a 
■ rocky height, rising, in a somewhat insulated fonn, 

I from the btise of one of the highest mountains that 
I bound the plain towards the east, distant about tw’o 
I English miles from Mycenae, which corresponds 
I nearly to the 15 stadia of Pausanias." (Mure, vol. 

I ii. p. 178.) The remains of the temple are distant 
1 from Argos between 5 and 6 miles, which f:orre.s])oiid 
I to the 45 stadia of Herodotus (i. 31), Strabo (viii, 
j p. 368) says that the temple wa.s (instant 40 .stadia 
I from Argo.s, and 10 from Mycc?iuie, but (aich of thoe 
1 measurements is below the truth. The old HcKuaim 
was burnt in the ninth year of the PcIo{(onnt>ian 
war (li. c. 423), by tlie negligence <»f tlie j'iripstc.ss 
(Time. iv. 133). whereupon Eu])olm-)in.s was cm- 
jdoyed to erect the new temple, dc.'-t'ribeHi by Pausa- 
iii:is. The new Ileraeum wa.s built a little ladow 
the ancient wu>; but the .substructions of the lattfT 
were .still seen by Pausania.s (ii. 17. § 7). The 
cniiiience on wliich the ruins are situated is an irre- 
gular triangular platfonn, with its ajiex jsautiiig 
toward.s .Mount Euboea, and its base towards Argos. 
Tlie snrfa(xi is divided into three esplamuies or ter. 
races, rising in gradation one above tiie other, from 
the lower to the upj>e.r (ixtremity. 'i'lie central one 



1. Heraeum. , 4 . JR, Acraea, 

2. Old Heraeum, j 5 . River Eleutherion. 

S. Mfc. Euboea, I 6. Rivar Astorion. 
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of the three is supported by a massive Cydopkn 
substruction,- still in good presen'ation, and a con- 
spiaious object from some distance. Tliis Cyclopian 
wall is a part of the remains of the ancient temple 
which Pausaniiis saw. On the lowest of the terraces 
stood the Heraeum built by Eupolomus. Here Ge- 
neral Gordon made some excavations, and discovered, 
among other things, the tail of a peacock in white 
marble. This terrace has substmetions of regular 
Hellenic masonry, forming a breastwork to the base 
of the triangle towards the plain. The length of 
the surl'ace of the hill is about 250 yards; its 
greatest breadth about half its length. 

Gf the rivo torrents between which the Heraeum 
stood, the north-western wns the Eleutherion, and the 
snnth-ea^^tern the Asterion. [See above, p. 201, a.] 
Fausanias says that the river Asterion had three 
daughters, Euboea, Prosymna, and Acniea. Euboea 
was the mountain oir the lower j«irt of which the 
Heraeum stood; Acraca, the height which rose over 
against it ; and Prosymna the region below it. 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 177, seq. ; Leake, Felopon. p. 
258, seq.) 

Nauplia was the harbour of Argos. [Nauplia.] 



■ AEGOS AMPHILO'CHICUM ("Ap-yos rh ’Aju(/><- 
ATA, ’Ap 7 «?os; AfioMori), the chief town 
of Amphiiochia, situated .‘•'at the eastern extre- 
mity of the Ambi-aciot .gulf, on the river Inachus. 
Its territoiy was called j^'geia {'Apyela). Its inha- 
bitants laid claim to their city having been colo- 
nized from the celebrated Argos in Peloponnesus, 
though the legends of its foundation somewhat dif- 
fered. According to one todition, Amphilochus, 
son of Amphiamus, being dissatisfied with the state 
of things in Argos on his return from Troy, emi- 
grated from his native place, and founded a city of 
the same name on the Ambraciot gulf. According 
to another tradition, it was founded by Alcmaeon, 
who called it after his brother Amphilochus. (Time, 
ii. 68; Strab. p. 326; comp. ApoJlod. iii. 7. § 7.) 
But whether the city owed its origin to an Argive 
colony or not, we know' that the Amphilochi were 
regarded as barbarians, or a non- Hellenic race, at the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war, and that 
shortly before that time, the inhabitants of Argos 
were the only portion of the Amphilochi, who had be- 
come Helleiiized. This they owed to some colonists 
from Ambracia, whom they admitted into the city 
to reside along with them. The Ambraciots, how- 
ever, soon exjDelled the original inhabitants, ami kept 
the town, 'vvitli its ten-itoiy, exclusively for them- , 
selves. The expillod inhabitants placed themselves 
under the protection of the Acaruanians, and both 
people applied to Athens for assistance. The Athe- 
nians accordingly sent a foroe under Phonaio, who 
took Argos, sold the’ Ambraciots as slaves, and re- 
stored the town to the Amphflochians and Acaim- 
nians, both of whom now concladed an alliance with- 
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AHiens. This event probably happened in the year 
bffifore tlie Peloponnesian war, b.c. 432. Two years 
afterwards (430) the Ambraciots, anxious to re- 
cover the , lost town, marched against Argos, but 
were unable to take it, and retired, after laying 
w'aste its temtory, (Time. ii. 68.) In b.c. 426 
they made a still more vigorous effort to recover 
Argos ; and a.s the history of this campaign illus- 
trates the position of the places in the neighbour- 
hood of Argos, it requires to be related a little in 
detail. The Ambraciots having received the pro- 
mise of assistance from Eurylochus, the Bpartan 
commander, W’lio was then in Aetolia, marched with 
3000 hoplites into the territory of Ai-gos, and cap- 
tured the fortified bill of Olpae C'OATrat), close upon 
the Ambracian gulf, 25 stadia (about 3 miles) from 
Argos itself. Thereupon the Acaruanians marched 
to the protection of Argos, and took up their posi- 
tion at a spot called Crenae (Kpyjuai), or tlio Wells, 
at no great distance from Argos. Jlcantiine Eury- 
lochus, with the Peloponnesian forces, had marched 
through Acainaiiia, and had succeeded in join- 
ing the Ambraciots at Olpae, passing unperceived 
between Argos itself and the Aearnanian force 
at Crenae. He then took post at Metropolis 
(MijrprfrroAis), a place probably NE. of Olpae. 
Shortly afterwards Demosthenes, -ivlio had been in- 
vited by the Acarnanians to take the command of 
their troops, anivecl in the Ambraciot gulf with 20 
Athenian .ships, and anchored near Olpae. Having 
disembarked Ids men, and taken the command, he 
encamped near Olpae. The two armies were sepa- 
rated only by a deep ravine; and as the ground was 
favourable for ambuscade, Demosthenes hid some 
men in a bushy dell, so that diey might attack the 
rear of the enemy. The stratagem was success- 
ful, Demosthenes gained a decisive victory, and 
Eurylochus was slain in the battle. This victory 
was follow'ed by another still more striking. The 
Ambraciots at Olpae had some dajs before sent to 
Ambracia, to beg for reinforcements; and a large 
Ambraciot force had entered the territory of Amphi- 
iochia about the time when the battle of Olpae was 
fought. Demosthenes being informed of theii' march 
on the day after the battle, fonned a plan to sur ■ 
prise them in a narrow pass above' Olpae. At this 
pass there were two conspicuous peaks, caQled 
resjicetively the greater and the ]es.ser Idornene 
QlSofxevTj'). The lesser Idornene seems to have been 
at the northern entrance of the pass, and the gi-eator 
Idornene at the southern entrairee. As it was .known 
that the Ambraciots would rest for the night at tlie 
lower of the two peak.s, ready to march through the 
jrass the next morning, Demosthenes sent forward a 
; detiicliment to secure the higher peak, and then 
marched through the pass in the night. The Am- 
braciots had obtained no intelligence of tlie defeat of 
their coim-adcs at Olpae, or of the approach of De- 
mosthenes; they were surprised in their sleep, and 
put to the sword without any possibility of resist- 
ance. Thucydides considers the loss of the Ambra- 
. dots to have been tlie greatest that befell any Gre- 
cian city during the whole war prior to the peace of 
•ISBeias; and he sqys, that if Demostlienos and the 
jAcanumians had marched against Ambracia at 
once, the city must have sun'endend wiilmui a 
iblow. The Acarnanians, Iiowcvcl-, ]->'fu',.'d ro un- 
dertake the enterprise, fearing tlul the Atheiuaus 
might he more troubles mu- ni Ighbenr,-; to rlieui than 
the Ambraciots. Uu Ihe rontiuiy, ilicj and llie 
now coiicliicicd a peace with ihe Am- 
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braciots for 100 years. (Thuc. iii. 105 — ir4; 
Grote, Hist, of (?rcece, vol. vj. p. 408, &c,) 

We know little more of tlie history .of Argos. 
Some time after the death of Alexander the Great, 
it fell into the liands of tlie Aetolians, together with 
the rust of Arabrauia: and it was here that the 
Roman general, M. Fulvius, took up his quarters, 
when he concluded the treaty hehveen Rome and 
the Aetolians, (Liv. xxxviii. 10; Pol. xxii. 13.) 
Upon the foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus, 
after tlie battle of Aetiuin. the inhabitants of Argos 
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henceforth deserted. (Anth. Gra.cc. ix. 553.) It 
is, liovrever, mentioned by later writers. (Plin. iv. 
1; Mel. ii. 3; Ptol. iii. 14.) 

The .site of Argos has been a finbject of di.spnte, 
Thucydides says (iii. U>a), that it was situated on 
the sea. Polybiius (xxii. 13) desenbes it as distant 
180 stadia, and Livy (xxxviii. 10) ±2 lailc.s from 
Ambracia. Leake places it in the plain of Vlilcka, 
at the motlem village of XeokhoH. where are the 
ruins of an ancient city, the walls of whicli were 
about a mile in eirciunferoicu. The <hicf objection 
to Neokhvrl .‘is the site of Argos is. that Nei/klwri 
is situated at a short distiiuce from the eoa.^it; 
whereas Tliuc)'dides, as wi; have alremly t-ceii, d'- 
scribes Argo.s as a maiitime city, lint it is very 
•obable that the marsh or lagoon, which Uow se- 
panites Neokhori from the inlet of Arm/ro, may 
have been rendered shallower than it was formerly 
by alluvial depositions, and that it may once li.ave 
afforded a comuiodions harbour to .Argos. The dis 
taneo of A eoF/mrl from the mins ofAmbnicia eor- 
re.sixmds to the dislnnee assigned by Polybin.s aiai 
1 ivy between Argixs and Ambracia. Isear Neokhori 
also is the river of Ai-iW/m. corresixuuling to the 
Inachus, on which Argos is said to h.ave been .situ.‘ited. 
The only other ruins in the neighbourhood, which 
could lie regarded as the reni.'uns of Argos, are 
those further south, at the head of the bay of 
Kervaaara, which Lieutenant Wolfe, who visited the 
try in 1830, supposes to have been the site of 
)s; but there are strong it'asons for believing 
this is the site of Limnaca [Limsaea], 
nng the site of Ai-gos at Neokhori, we are able 
identify the other places mentioned in the history 
the campiign of b. g. 425. Crenae probably 
corresponds to Armyro on the coaist, SW. of Argos; 
and Olpae to Anqn, also on the coast, NW. of 
Argos, at both of wliioh places there are Ilellenie 
At Anqii ;it present there is a consider- 
on, wliicli was probably not so large in an- 
cient times. Thu ravine, which separated Ihu amiy 
of Demosthenes from that of Eurylocluis, seems to 
have been the torrent which enters the lagoon from 
the north, .and Metvojmli.s to have been a place on 
its right bank, at tliu southern extremity of the 
mountains called Meikrinuro. Tlmcydides ex- 
pressly mentions Oljiau and MetrojxilLs as two dif- 
ferent places; and there is no reason to Knp]Xise 
them only different names of one place, as some mo- 
dern commentators have doru;. The j»as.s, where 
T)emo.slhenes gained bis .second victory over tiu* Am- 
hraciots, is the pass of Makrinoru, which is one of 
the mo.st imjKirtant in this jiart of Greece, 'rim 
.soutluwu e.xtremity of tlie mountain ctirivsiKiiids 
to the greater Iiloirmne, whieh Deulo^th^‘Iit's (k-cu- 
pied; while the northern extremity, wla-re the Am- 
braciots were sittacked, w.-is tin; lesser Idonimie. On 
the latter are remains of aueiunt forrificalions, which 
bear the name of Paleopyrr/o. 'I'hls account witi 
be rendered dearer by the plfin on the ojjp(>si!<' c.,i- 
Tlie outline of the coast is taken from Wolfe's 
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siirvej; the names are inserted on Lease’s authdritj', 
to whom 'vve are indebted, for most of the preceding 
reimiiha. (Leake, Kortliti'n Greece, vo], iv. p. 238, 
seq.; Wolfe, Jmirml of Geoc/rajiMcal Society, vol. 
iii. p. 84, seq.) 

ARGOS HITPIUM. [Ani-i.] 

ARGOS OiiE'STIOUM (^Kpyos ’Opecrriicdv), 
the chief town of the Orestae,: said to have been 
fomided by Orestes, wben he fled from Argos after 
tile inurder of his mother. (Strab. vii. p. 326.) 
Straho f. c,) places these Orestae in Epiras; and 
they must: probably be distinguished from the Mace- 
donian Orestae, who divelt near the sources of the 
Halhicmon, on the frontiers of Illyria. Stephanus B. 
(. 9 . V. ‘'Apyos) mentions an Argos in Macedonia, as 
well as Argos Oresticum ; and Hierocles (p. 641) 
also speaks of a Macedonian Argos.: Moreover, 
Ptolemy (iii. 13. §§ 5, 22) distinguishes clearly 
betiveeu an Epirot and a Macedonian Orestias, as- 
signing to caeli a towm Airuuitia. Hence the Mace- 
donian Argos appears to have been a different place 
from Argos Orestieum. 'J'lic former was probably 
situated in the plain of Amselitza, near the sources 
of tlie Haliacinon, which plain is called “ Argestacus 
Camjjus” by Liiy (.xsvii. 33; Leake, North&'u 
Greece., vol. iv. p. 121, who, however, confounds the 
Macedonian Argos wdth Argos Orestieum). The 
site of Argos Orestieum is uncertain; but a modem 
writer places it near Amhracia, since Steplianus calls i 
the Orestae (5. v.) a Molossian jieople. (Tafel, in 
Pauly’s Eeakncycl vol. i. p. 738.) 

AiiGUS PELA'SGIOUM C Apyos Ile\aayiK6v}, 
was probably employed by Homer (//. ii. 681) to 
signify the whole of Thessaly. Some critics have 
su]iposed that by Pelasgic Argos the poet alluded to 
a city, and that this city was the .same as the Thes- 
salian Larissa; but it has been correctly observed, 

“ that the line of the Catalogue in which Pelasgic 
Argos is named marks a separation of the poet’s 
topograjJiy of Southern Greece and the Islands from 
that of Northern Greece; and that by Pelasgic Ar- 
gos he meant Pelasgic Greece, or the country in- 
cluded within the moimtairrs Cnonris, Oeta, Pirrdus, 
and Glympus, and stretching eastward to the sea; 
in .short, Thessaly in its most extended sense.” 
(Leake, A'orthern Greece, vol. iv. p. 532.) 

ARGOTIS PORTUS. [Ii.va.] 

ARGU'RA Q'Apyovpa: Eth. 'Apyevpaios), 1. 
Called Anurss.v (’'Apyurtra) in Ilonter (^11. ii. 738), 
a tirwn in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, orr the Peneus, 
aitd near Larissa. The distance, between this jilaee 
aird Larissa is so small a.s to explain the rernai'k of 
the Scholiast on Ajwllonius, that the . Argtssa of 
Jloiirer rvas tire .sanre as Larissa. Leake supposes 
the site of Argura to he iirdicatcd by the tuirruH at 
a little (ii.stauee from Larissa, extending three quar- 
ters of a mile from east to west. (Strah. ix. p. 440; 
Schol. in AiwlL Jikod. i. 40; Steph. B. s. w. ; 
Enstath. ad 11. I c . ; Leake, Northern Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 367, vol. iv. p. 534.) 

2. Also calk'd Anaus.! (’'Apyovffd), a town in 
Euboea of uncertain .site. (I)em. w p. 567; 
gteph. B. s. V.; Gramm. Bekk. pp. 443. 18.) 

ARGY'PHEA CApyv^i'rj), a place mentioned in 
the Homer-ic Hyrrru to Apollo (432) along with 
Arvue, and therefore probably a torvn in Triphylia. 

A'RGYRE QApyvpjj p.t\Tp6iTo\is), the capital'of 
tire large i.'land of Jabaditt, wdrich Ptolemy places 
S. of tire Aiu-ea Cbersoiie.sns {Malay Pemmda), 
sirpposed by some to be Brnnabra, by others Aava. 
(Ptoi. vii. 2. § 29, viii. 27. § 10.) [P." S.} 
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A'EGYEA. [Patrae.] 

. . .. ARGY'EIA . (’Apyupi'a), mentioned in the Peri- 
plus of Arrian (qr. 17) as 20 stadia east, of IVi polls 
{Tireholi), in Porrtus. Hamiltmi (Jiemtr cites, ij'c., 
vol. i. p.259) found the old .silver mines, fruin which 
the place took its name, 2}j miles front Tireholi. 

There was another place Argyria, in the Troas, 
near Aenea {Ene or Einieli), according to Groskurd’s 
ISote (^Translation of Strabo, vol. ii. p. 580)so called 
also from the, silver mines near there, [G. L.] 

ARGYEI'NI (’Apyuprwr), . an Epirote people 
dwelling on the Ceramrian mountains, whose name 
is probably preserved in Arghyrokasiro, a place near 
tire river Dhryno, and a few miles south of tire 
junction of this river with the Aous, Crmrrer, fol- 
low’irrg Meletins: and Mannert, erroneou.sly suppose 
Arcjhyrolcastro to represent the site of Antigorreia, 
(Lycophr. 1017; Steph. B. s. v. ’Apyvplvoe; Cra^ 
mer’s GVcece, vol. i. p. 98: Lp,ike, Northern Greece, 
vol. i. p, 78; comp. As'i’iCiOXEiA; Aous.) 

ARGYRIPA. [Ann.] 

A'RIA {ri’'Apia, Steph. B.; ’Apsi'a, PtoL vi. 17. 
§ 1 ; Arr. Amh. iii 24, 25 ; ’Apeloiv yyj, Isid. Cha- 
r.ix: Eth.''Apioi and''Ape<o(, Arti), a province on the 
' NE. of Pei-sia, bounded on the N. by the riioimtains 
Satiphi (the Hazaras), which separate it from Hyr- 
cania arrd Margiana, on the E, by the chairr of 
Bagous (the Ghor Mountains), on lire S. by the 
deserts of Carinania (Kirman), and on the W. by 
the rnoimtairis Masdoramr.s arrd Parthia. Its limits 
seem to liave vaided very much, and to have been 
either imjierfectly investigated by the ancients, or 
to have Ireen confounded with the more extensive 
district of Ariana, [ Aki.usa.] 

Herodotus (vii. 65) classes the Arians in the 
army of Xerxes with the Baetrians, and gives them 
tiic same eipripment; while, in tiro description of the 
Satnapies of Dareius (Herod, iii. 93), the Parthians, 
Cltorasinrans, Sogdians, and Arians (’lApetoi), are 
grouiied together in tire sixteenth Satrapy. Where 
ire slates (Herod, vii. 2) that the Medes were ori- 
ginally called Arii, his meaning is an ethnographical 
one. [Ariana.] 

According to Straho Aria was 2000 stadia long 
and 300 broad, which would limit it to the country 
between Meshed and Herat , — a position which is 
recunctleahle wilh what Stmbo says of Aria, that it 
was similar in ohai'actcr to Mar-giana, possessed 
mountains and well-watered valleys, in which the 
vino flourished. Tiro boundaries of Ai'ia, as stated 
by Ptolemy, .agree very well with those of Strabo ; 
as he sjiys (vi. 17. § 1) that Aiia has Margiana and 
BacUda on the N., Parthia and the great de.sert of 
Cannania (tliat is tlie great desert of Yezd‘ and 
Kirman) on the W., Draiigiana on the S., and the 
Paropamisan mountains on the E. At present tliis 
district contains the easteni portion of Khordsdn and 
the western of Afghanistan. It W'as watered by 
the river Anus [Artus], and contained the follow- ; 
ing cities;- Artacoana, Alexandria Ariana, and Aria. 
Ptoleiny gives a long list of provinces and cities, 

\ which it is not pssible to idcntifi', and many of which 
could not have been contained within the narrow 
limits of Aria, though they may have been compre- 
hended within the wider range of Aviana. [V .] 

ART A, is mentioned by Florez, Ifkert, and other 
writers, as a town of Hispania Baetica, on the autho- 
rity of coins bearing the inscrip:i"Jis auia. < n a ri v. 
CCNBABIA.; but Ecklicl regards the name of, the 
place towhich these coins belong as uncertain, (vol i. 
p. 14). IJkerfe stippr.-es U’e '•iie cf A ii to bo .a 
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Arizzo, near Seville (vol. L pt.n. p. 3?6; Florez, 
Med. de Esp. i. p. 156, ui. p. 8). [P. S.] 

AEIA Cl VITAS (’Apsla, Ptol. vi. 17. § 7; Avis, 
Tab. Feuiingei'.'). There seems no reason to doubt 
that the aueient Aria is represented by tiie modern 
Herat, whieli is situated on a small stream now 
called the UerURud; while at the same time there 
are grounds for supposing that the three princijail 
names of cities in Aria are really but different titles 
for one and the same town. Different modifica- 
tions of the same name occur in difterent authors; 
thus in x\j*rian {Anah. iii. 25), Artacoana (’Apra- 
/f(Wa); in Strah. xi, p. 516, ’ApraKova; in Ptol, vi. 
5. 4, ’ApTa/cdw, or ’ApTcmudf'ce, placed by him in 
Parthia, — where also Aimn. Hare., sxiii. 6, pkces 
Artaeana; in Isid. Char. ’AprtKcfi'cw'; and in Plin. 
vi. 23. 25, Artioahene. All these are names of ' 
tlie eliief town, which was situated on the river ■ 
Arius. Straho (xi. p. 516) mentions also Alex- 
andreia Ariaria (’AAe^dySpeia r) iv ’Aplois), Pliny 
(vi. 17. 2.3) Alexandna Arion (i. e. ’Apeicov), said 
to have b<;en built by Alexander on the banks of the 
same river. Now, according to a memorial verse 
still current among the people of Herat, that tomi is 
believed to unite the claims of the ancient capital 
built by Alexander, or more probably reimired by 
him, — for he wiis but a short timo in Aiia. (Moliun 
Lall. Journ. As. Soc. Beng. Jan. 1834.) Again, 
the distance from the Caspian Gates to Alexandreia 
favours its identification with Herat. Artacoana 
(proved by M. Court to be a word of Persian oingin, 
— Arde Tcoun) was, if not the same place, at no 
great distance from it. It has been supposed by M. 
Barbid de Bocago to have occupied the site of Fiish- 
inff, a town on the Heri river, one stage from Herat, 
and by M. Court to have been at Obeh, ten farsiiklis 
from Ilej'dt. Ptolemy placed it on the Arian lake, 
and D’Anville at, Farr ah ; but both of these spots 
are beyond the limits of tlie small province of Aria. 
Heeren has considered Artacoana and Alexandreia 
as identical. On tlie Persian cuneiform inse. Hanva 
represents the Grecdc ’Apia. (Ilawl. Jotirn. A.s. Soc. i 
xi. pt. 1.) Many ancient cities receivwl new names 
from their Macedonian coiujuerors. (Wilson, Arimin, 
pp. 150 — 153; Barbie' de Bocage, Historiens iT Alex- 
andre, App. p. 19.3; M. J.acqnet, Jonrn. AsintapK, 
Oct. 1832; Heeren, Researches, vol. i.) [V.] 

ARIA IN.SULA. [AnrmAs.] 

ARIA LAC US ’Apia Ptol. vi, 14. § 2), 
a lake on the NW. boundary of Brangiana and the 
iJc-scrt of Kimuin, — ^now Oxullcd Zarah or Zerrah. 
It has been placed by Ptolemy too far to the N,, and 
has been connected by him with the river Arius. 
M. Burnnuf (^Comm. sur le Yagm, p. xcvii.) derives 
its name and that of the province to which it pro- 
perly belongs, from a Zend word, Zarago (a kike). It 
may have been called tiie Arian Lake, as adjoining 
the wider limits of Ariana. [V.] 

AUIACA QApiaxh SaStvwj'), a considerable dis- 
trict of India intra Gangem, along the W. coast of 
the peninsula, corresiJonding apparently to the N. 
part of the presidency of Bombay. Ptolemy men- 
tions in it two rivers, Goaris (Todpts) and Benda 
(BrirSa), and several cities, the chief of which seem 
to have been Hippocura ('IwJifoupa) in the S. 
(^Bangalore, or IlgdrahoH), and Baetana (Balvetw*, 
prob. Beiler) in the N., besides the post of Simylia. 
(Ptol, vii. 1. §§ 6, 82 ; Peripl. p, 30.) fP. S.J 
AHIACA or ARTIAOA, a town of Qnllia, wlach 
is represented by Arcis-sur-Atibe, accor^g to tlie 
Antonine I tin., which places it between T^’Ctj^estaad 
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Chulcm. It is placed M. P. xviii,, Lengas xih, from 
Trieasses {Troyes)-, and M. P.xxxiii., Lcugas xxii., 
from Durocatalauni {Chalons). In both case* the 
measurement by Roman rnile.s and Lciigae, or t htllic 
leaguc.s, agrt?es, — for the ratio is 1 J- Roman inilc.s to 
a Leuga. Tiie actual Inea.^nr(‘n^cllt^> also agree with 
the Table. (D’Anvillc, Notice, d'c.) [G. L.] 

ARIACAE {'Apidsai), a pi'ople of Scythia intra 
Ira.aun», along the .S. hank of the Jaxarlc.<. (Ptol. 
ri. 14. § 14.) [P. >S.] 

ARIALBINNL1H, in Gallia, is placed by !>'An- 
villu about Binning near Bale, in Switzerland. R.-ieh- 
, ard places it at Iliiningen. [G. L.] 

ARIALDU'NUM, a considerable iidatttl towti of 
Hispjinia Bactiiia, in the coiwntus of Corduba, aitd 
the district of Ihistetania. (Plin. iii, 1. .“j. 3.) [!’. S.] 
AKIA'NA {rj ’Apiavn, Strab.; Ariana Regioand 
Ariana, Phn. vi. 23: Eth.’Apigpot, Dion. Perii'g. 
714 and 1097; Ariairas, Pliu. vi. 25, who disliu- 
guishe.s between Arii and Ariaiii), a dhtrict of wide 
extent in Central Asia, comprehending nearly the 
whole of ancient Persia; and Iwundeil uii the N. by 
the provinces of Bactriana, Jlargitma, and Ilyrcania, 
on the E. by the Indus, on the S, by the Indian 
Ocean and the eastern portion of the I\-r.sian Gulf, 
and on the W. by Media and the mountains S. of the. 
Caspian Sea. Its exact limits are laid down witli 
little accuracy in ancient authora, and it seems 
to have been often confounded (as in Plin. vi. 23, 
25) with the small province of Aria. It compre- 
hended the provinces of Gedrosia, Dranginm, Ara- 
chosia, Paropamisus mountains, Aria, I’arthia, and 
Cairnania. 

By Heroilotus Ariana is not mentioned, mn- is it 
included in the geographical description.^ of Stejih. 
B. and Ptolemy, or in the namtive of Arrian. It 
is fully described by Strabo (.w, p. 696), :md lu' 
Pliny, who states that it included the Arii, with 
other tribes. The general idea which vStraho had of 
its extent and form may he gathered from a com- 
parison of the ditfemit pas.sage.s in wliieli lie speak.s 
of it. Oil the E. .and S. he agree.s with himself. 

! The, E. boundary is the Intlu.s, the S. the Indian 
' Ocean from the mouth of the Imins to the Persian 
Gulf. (Strab. xv. p. G88.) The. western limit is, in 
one place (Strab. xv.p.723), an imagintiry line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to Canuania; in another 
(Strab. XV. p,723) Eratosthenes Is ipwted as de.^'rilt- 
ing the W. boundary to be a line sejmratiiig Ikrthyeuo 
from Media, and Cannania from Panu'tiieene ami 
Persia (that is com]»rohending the wliole of the 
modem Yezd and Kirnutih but excludiinr Ears). 
Tiie N. bouuilarie.s are said to le the, Paropami>aiJ 
nKiuHtauu, the continuation of which fonns the N. 
boundary of India. (Strab. xv. p. 689.) On the au- 
thority of Apollodorus tlie name Is applied t<,i .some 
part.s of Persia and Media, and to the N. Bnetrians 
and Sogdians (Strab. xv. p, 723) ; and Ptactriana is 
also .specified as a prinetpd {lart of Ariana. (.Strab. 
XT, p. 686.) Tho tribes by wlioni Aiiarm was inha- 
bited (besides the Persians and Bactrians, who are 
occasionally included), as cuumerateil by Strabo, aro 
the Piiropirnisadae, Arii, Drjuigae, Arimholi, and 
Godnieii. Pliny (vi. 25) sqaicifies the Arii, DtriM'i, 
Drangae, Evergetae, Zm-sngae, and Cedrasti, and 
some others, as the Methoriei, Augutturi, Urbi, the 
inhabitants of Daritis, the Pasiros and Iclhyophagi, 
— who are pi'obabiyrcferrcd to by Slnibo(xv. p, 726), 
where he speaks of the Gedraseni, and others along 
the coast towards the .soutli. Pliny (vi. 23) says that 
some add to India four Satrapies tothe W-of tlmt river. 
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— tlie Gecivosii, Aracliosii, Arii, and Paropamisadae, 
as far as tlie river Cophes (tlie river of Kabul). Pliny 
therefore agrees on the whole vritli Strabo. Diony- 
sius Pej-iegetes (1097) agrees with Strabo in ex- 
tending the N. boundary of the Ariani to the Paro- 
pamisus, and (714) speaks of them as inhabiting 
the shores of the Eiythraean Sea. It is probable, 
from Strabo (xv. p. 724), that that geographer was 
induced to include the E, Persians, Bactrians, and 
Sogdians, with the people of Ariana below tlie 
mountains, because they were for the most part of one 
speech. There can be no doubt the modem Iran re- 
presents the ancient Ariana, — a word itself of native 
origin ; a view which is borne out by the traditions 
of the country preserved in the Mohammedan writers 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, — according to 
whom, consistently with the notices in ancient 
authors, the greater part of Ariana was Iran or 
Kersia. (Eirdusi, in the Ahwa/i; Mirkhond, 
Jiozat-as-safa.) 

The names Aria and Ariana, and many otlicr an- 
cient titles of which Aria is a component element, are 
connected wdth the Hindu term Arya, “ excellent,” 
“ honourable.” In Mann, Arya wartta is the “ holy 
land or abode,” a countiy extendmg from the eastern 
to the w'estern sea, and bounded on the N. and S. 
by the Ilinu'da and Vindhya Mountains. The na- 
tive name of the Hindus was Aryans. The ancient 
Persian name of the same disti'ict wms, according to 
Anquetil Duperron, Aryanem Vaejo (Sansc. As'ya- 
varsha). Burnonf calls it Airyana or Airya^ 
diujya (Sansc, Arya-dssa, and Arya-bhumi, “ the 
laud of the Arlans ”) ; and the researches of De Sacy, 
St. Martin, Longperier, and others, have discovered 
the word Iran on the coins of the Sassanian princes. 
We may therefore conclude that Airya or Airyana 
are old Persian woi-ds, and the names of that region 
to wliicli the Hindus extended the designation of 
Arya, which the Sassanian coins deiiominato Iran, 
and which the Greeks of Alexander’s time under- 
stood. On the Persian cuneifonn inscription the 
original woi-d is Ariya. (Kawlinson, As. Joum. xi, 
pt. 1.) 

The towns, rivers, and mountains of Ariana are 
described under its provinces. [Araciiosia, Dkait- 
oiANA, &c.] (Wilson, riiu'aMo;, pp. 119 — 124 ; Bur- 
nouf. Comm, sur le Yuqna, Text, Zend. p. cxxxvi. 
and not. p. ev.; Pott, Etym. Forsch. pp. Ixx. Ixxii,; 
Lassen, Ind. AUertli. vol. i. pt. 2; De Sacy, Antiq. 
de la Ptrse ; St. blartin, Hist de V Armen.) [V.] 

AKIASPAE (’Apido-wai, Arriiin, iiP 37 ; Ciwt. 
vii. 3. § 1), a tribe of the province of Drangiana, who 
lived apparently at its southern extremity, adjoining 
Gedrosia. Their name has been spelt variously, as 
Agriaspan (Curt. vii. 3. 1), Zariasiiae (Plin, vi, 
23. 25), and Aidmaspae (Died. xvii. 81). Arrian 
(iii. 27) states that this was tlicir original title, but 
tliat, having aided Gyms in his Scythian expedition, 
they were subsequently called Evergetae (benefac- 
tors). Diodorus has probably oon'bunded them with 
the Scythian tribe of tlie Arimaspi. (Herod, iii. 116.) 
Ptolemy (vi. 19. § 5, andviii. 25.§ 9) speaks ofa city 
called Ariaspa QApidcnrr}), -which was the second 
city of Drangiana, probably situated on the Ety- 
mander {Elmmd). Wilson and Bumouf agree in 
camidering the Greek Aiiaspa as eqairaleni tiO the- 
Sanscrit Aayiiswa, “ rearers or riders, of excellent 
horses.” (Wilson, Ariana, p.l55; B-nrnou^ Comm.- 
sum h Yagna, not. p. cv.) [V,] 

AEIASSUS QApiaaa-ds), a city of Pisidia, whioh ■ 
may be, as Cramer suggests (Asia Min, voL iL. 
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p. 299), the same city which Strabo (p. 570), fol- 
lowing Artemidorus, mentions as one of the cities of 
Pisidia. There ai-e coins of Ariassus of the time of 
Sept. Sevems. [G, L.] 

A'EICHI ("Apixot, ’'Appixoi), a people of Sar- 
matia Asiatiea, near M. Corax, probably identical 
with the Arrkchi. (Ptol. y. 9. § 18.) [P. S.] 

AEI'CIA (’Aptida, Strab., Ptol., Steph. B. ; 'Apl- 
KSia, Dion. Hal.: Eth. ’ApiKTjv6s,Dinn. Hal.; ’Api- 
kiyos, Steph. B., Aricnius: LaRiccia), an ancient 
and celebrated city of Latium, situated on the Appian 
Way, at the foot of the Mons Albanus, and at the 
distance of 16 miles from Eome. Its foundation 
was ascribed by Cassius Hemma to a Siculian chief 
named Archilochus. (Solin. 2. § 10.) We have 
no more authentic account of its origin: but it ap- 
pears in the eaidy history of Eome as one of the 
most powerful and iuiprtant cities of tlie Latin 
League. The first mention of it is found in tlie 
reign of Tarquinius Sujierbus, when its chief, Tumus 
Herdonius, took the lead in opposing the pretensions 
of Tarquin to ' the supremacy over Latium, in a 
maimer that clearly indicates that Aricia was power- 
ftil enough to aspire to this supremacy for itself. 
(Liv. i. 50, 52; Niebuhr, vol. i, p. 549, not.) For 
the same reason it was the principal object against 
which Porsciia directed his arms after having 
humbled Eome; but the Aricimis, being supported 
by ai-ixiliaries from the other cities of Latium, as 
weU as from Cumae, proved victorious. AruM, the 
son of Porsena, who commanded the Etruscan amy, 
was slain in battle, and his forces utterly defeated. 
(Liv. ii. 14; Dion. Hal. v, 36,) The shelter and 
countenance shown by the Romans to the vanquished 
Tuscmis is said to have led the Aricians to take a 
prominent part in the war of the Latins against 
Rome, which terminated in their defeat at the Lake 
Eegillus, B. c. 498. (Dion. Hah v. 51, 61, 62.) 
But they unquestionably joined in tlie treaty con- 
cluded with Sp. Cassius in B. o. 493 (Niebuhr, 
vol.ii. pp. 17, 24), and from this time tlieir nai-ne 
rarely appears as acting separately from the other 
Latins. In b. c. 495 a great battle was fought 
near Aricia between the Romans and Aumneans, in 
which the latter were totally defeated. (Liv. ii. 26; 
Dion. Hal. vi. 32.) In b. c. 446 we-find the Ari- 
ciaiis wijging war witli their neighbours of Ardea 
for the possession of the temtory which had be- 
longed to Corioli; hut the dispute was ultunately 
referred to the Romans, -who appropriated the lands 
in question to themselves. (Liv. iii. 71, 72; Dion. 
Hal. xi. 52.) No subsequent mention of Aricia 
occurs previous to the great Latin War in b. c 340; 
but on that occasion they joined their aivas -witli the 
confederates, and were defeated, together -svith the 
forces of Antium, Lanuvium, and Velitrae, at the 
river Astura. In the general settlement of Latim-n 
which followed the Aricians were fortimate enough 
to obtain the full rights of Roman citizens. (Liv. 
viii. 13, 14; h'estus, on the contrary, v. Muni- 
cipium, p. 127, M., represents them as obtaining 
oMy the “ cavites sine suffragio.”) From this time 
Aricia became a mere municipal town, but appeal's 
to have continued in a flom-ishing condition. In 
B. a 87 it was taken and plundered by JIarius, but 
TW ■flhtatly after restored and reforiafied by Sulla ' 
(Liv. Spit. Ixxx.; Lib. (lolon. p. 231)), .and Ciioio 
speafojof it as ha bis time a wealthy and tioiirLshmg 
mmieipiam. (Phil. iii. 6 ; Ascon. ivl Miloti. p. .32.) 
Aria*' the- mother of Augu-lus, and her father, M. 
l -AtiiiB Balbns; were niUiives of Aricia, fmn whcive 
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alao the Vocnnian ftnnily derived its origin, (Cic. 

1. c,) Its psition on the Appian Way, at a short 
distance from Koine (Hor, Sat. i. 5. 1 ; Itin. Ant. 
p. 107), doubtless contributed much to its pros- 
perity, wliidi seems to have, continued under the 
Itoman empire; bnt the same cireunistanec exposed 
it at a later period to the incursions of the bitr- 
Intriaus, from which it seems to have suffered se- 
verely, and fell into a state of decay early in the 
middle ages. (Xihhy, Dhitorni di Roma, vol. i, 
p. 240, seij.; Westphai, Rom. Kampagm, p. 27.) 

The modem town of La Rkcia occupies the site 
of the ancient citadel (probably that also of the 
original city), on a steep lull rising above a basin- 
shaped liuliow or valliy, the ancient Valus Aui- ; 
ciSA, still called Vidle Rkcia, 'which was evidently 
at one time the basin of a lake, analogous to those 
of AlbaiiO and Nani, and, like tliem, at a still 
earlier }ierioil the crater of a volcano. It would 
seem that sonic; traces of this lake were extant in 
the time of Pliny; but the greater part of the valley 
must have been drained in very early times. (Plin, 
xix. 8. s. 41 ; Abcken, Mitfel Ittdien, p. 166.) In 
the days of Strabo the town of Aricia .spread itself 
down into this hollow (Strab. v. p. 239), probably 
for the purpose of approaching the Appian AVay, 
which was carried directly across the valley. This 
part of the ancient road, re.stmg on massive sub- 
stractions, is still very well pre.served. The descent 
from the hill above into the hollow — which, not- 
withstanding the great work just mentioned, is still 
sufficiently steep — was the Clhms Arieinus, re- 
peatedly alluded to by ancient authors as a favourite 
resort of beggars. (Juv. iv. 117 ; Martial, xii. 32. 
10; Pers. vi. 56.) Some remains of the ancient 
walls of Aricia still e.xist near the gate of the mo- 
dem town leiuiing towards Albano, as well as the 
ruins of a temple on the slope towards the Valle 
Riccia.* 

Aricia was celebrated throughout Italy for its ' 
temple of Diana, which was situated about 3 inile,s 
from th(3 tomi, in the mid.st of the dense forests that 
clothed the lower slctpes of the Mons Alb:niu,s, and 
on the margin of a .small crater-shaped lake. The 
sanctn.'iry wa-i commonly known as NicJiu.s Diaxak 
(Adtruv. iv. 8. {}4; ritat. Silv. iv. 4; Aridiaim 
Trh'iiie Xcmits, id. ib. iii. 1. 55; 'Apreplartov & aa- 
\omn 'Sejxo'i, Strab. p. 239; Ns'gos iv ^Apial^, 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. iv. 36), from whence the lake 
came to btt named Lacus NEMottEXSis (Proiicn-t. 
iii. 22), while Aricia it.self obtained the epithet of 
Nejiou.\i.is. ((Jv. I'mf. vi. 59; Luean, vi. 74.) 
The lake was also frequently termed f?i»EOCUiM 
Diaxae (Sew. (id Acn, vii. .516), and is still called 
tlie Logo di N’emi, so celebmletl by all travellers 
in Italy for its picturesque beauty. It is much 
smallei’ than the Laeus Albanus, and more n^gular 
in its erater-Hke fomi, being surrounded on all sides 
by stec'p and lofty hills covered ■with wood. The 
worship of Diana here was considered by some an- 
cient writers to be directly derived from Tauris 
(Strab. y. p. 239), while, others aserited its intro- 
duction to Hipptdytus, who, after having been 
brouglit to life again by Aesculapiu.s, was supposed 
to have settled in Italy under tlto 'natne of Virbius. 
(Pans. ii. 27. § 4; A^irg, Am. vii 761 — 777; Seir. 


* (loiiceming the architecture and jprobible date 
of this temjile, to which a very high antii|i4ty had 
hcen a.'-sigijfd by Geii and Nxbby, sea Aheken, ia 
the (Aff Z/w/. vol. xii i 
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ad hc.y It w.as remarkable for the pt'culiar and 
barbarous custom, retained evoii in tli<‘ days of 
Strsibo and Ihuisanias, that the high-priest (who 
was called Kex Iscmormisis) wtts a fimitive slave, 
who had obtained the situation !>y killijig hi,-; jivcih-- 
cessor, on which account tlic jrric.'-ts went always 
armed. (Stniii., Pans., 11. rc.i Suc't. Cal. 35.) 
The same enstmn is uliuded to by (Avid (.Iri 
Amaf. i. 26V) and by Statius (Sdr. iii. 1. 55). 
Like mo.st celcbnited sanctuaries, it acquired grc.it 
wealth, and was in eonsequenci; one t.-f tiio-c on 
whieh Augmstu.s levied contrilmtions during the war 
with L. Antonins, it, e. 41. (Appian. L‘. C. v. 24.) 
No vastiges of the temjile remain; hut it ap];.‘are to 
Inive been situated on the etist side of tiie lake, 
where then; grew up around it a village or small 
town called ^Nemi'.s of which the modern village of 
L'mi i.s probably tlie snccc.-.-or. The lake lia.s un 
vi.siiilc outlet, but its waters are carried off by an 
artificial emissary, probaiily of very ancient etju- 
stnietion, (Aheken. Jl. 1. p, 167.) Among the 
sources which supjdied it was it fountain sacred to 
Egeria, who.se worsliip liere appcius tt> luive la-eii 
e,si:iiblislied at leiist as t'livly as at Koine. (Sttrih. 
Zc,; ATrg. Aen. vii. 7G3; Ov, Fust. iii. 261, Mtt. 
XV. 488, 547 ; Val. Place, ii. 304.) iKtuitifu! a 
situation could not fiiil to be sought by Koimm 
nobli's as .a place of retirement, and we hear that 
J. Gae.sar commenced a villa hern, but afterwauls 
ftbandoned it in a fit of caprice, (Suet. Caes. 46.) 
Some foundiitions still visible bemiath the waters of 
the lake Imve been thought to be those of this vilhi. 
(Nibhy, vol. ii, p. 396.) ATtellius, too, is mentioned 
as dawdling away his time “ in Ncnmre Aricin,.>,” 
when he should have been preparing for defence, 
(Tac. Hist iii. 38.) 

The A^alh-s Aricina appears to liave been in au- 
ciont tinie.s as remarkable for it.s fertility us at the 
present day: it was particularly adapted lor the 
growth of vcgetable,s. (Plin. xi.v. G. s, 33, 8. s. 41 ; 
ColumelL X. 139; Mart. -xiii. 19.) 

Tlie name of AIuxs .•VjjTE.Misifs has Itceii aj'iplicd 
by several writers (Gell, Nlbby, &.c.) to the .summit 
of the Alban Jiills, wiik-h risc.s immediately alHue 
tin; lake of AAwi, and is now c.-dled Monk .h-iami; 
but there is no foundation fur the ancient appellation 
jis-sigiied to it. Sirabu (pp. 2-39, 240) uses 'Apre- 
picnov of the temple or saiictuaiw il.M'lt', and the 
word bpos in the latter pa.s.‘-age is .an intcrpilutioii. 
(&e Gr<j.skurd and Kramer, mi luc.) 

For the description of the sitmttion and i‘xlstiug 
remains both of Aricia and N'cmu.s, se<; Gell ( Tupwjf. 
of Rime, pp. 103— 107, -324— .327) and ,\'ibby 
(^l)inttmii di Ronut, vol. i, pp. 254, 2.5.5, v<<i. ii, 
pp. .39.5— 397.) [E.li. Ih] 

AKICO'NIL'M (^Weston, in Hcnf-mlsbire), the 
third btaliou of the Itincritrium Anionini. on the 
road IVom Caerleon to Silehestt>r, betiveen I51e^t.um 
(^Mmimonih), and Glevum {Ctouixskr). flkG. L.J 

AKIGAEUM (’Ap; 7 ai'ov), a city of the Paro- 
pami.su.s, in the extreme N. <if Indin ([irojicrly beyond 
j it,s bmindary), in tlie. N,K. jairt of the territory of 
' the Asp.a.sii, who inhabited the tallcy of the CIkkIs 
(Kameh). T'he inhabhanks abandoned and burnt it 
on Alexander's approach, 327; but the place 
was so important, as commanding a passage frotn 
the valley of tin' Clwtis to that of die Gunicua, iluit 
Alexander a.s.sigi,ed to Cratenw the task of it® re- 
storation, whila he hira-self pursued tlie fugitives. 
(Anian. Anidt. iv. 24.) Its site is supposed to hava 
been at Ashtra ov Alkhurg. [IP. S.] 
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ARIL [lA'GlT.] 

^ AJUilASPl (^’Apificta-rroi), a Scythian people. 
The first eoJicmt notice of the Arimaspi is. in Hero- 
dotas ; but, earlier than this there was the poem of / 
Aristeas of Rroconessus, called Armaspea; (ewea-: 
’ApipdiTweci, Herod, iv. 14) ; and it is upon the 
eridenee of this poem, rather than upon the inde- 
pendent testimony of Herodotus, that the stranger 
stalomcnts concerning the people in qncstion rest. 
Such are those, as to their being one-eyed, and as to 
their stealing the gold from the Grypes; on the other 
hand, however, the more prosaic parts of the Herodotean 
account may be considered as the result of investi- 
gations on the part of the historiair himself, espe- 
cially the derir'ation of their name. (Herod, iv. 27.) 
Eespectmg this his erddence is, 1st, that it belonged 
to the Scythian language; 2ndly, that it was a 
compound of arima — om, and spou=eye.; each of 
these words being Scytliic glosses ; oi*, to .speak moi'e 
precisely, ,ii;los£os from the language of the Shuloti 
(2/C(iAoTot). Hence, the name was not native; ».e. 
Anm-mpi was not an Arimuftpian word. 

If we deal with this couqjoimd as .a gloss, and 
attempt to discover the existing tongue in winch it 
is still to he found, our results are wholly negative. 
In none of the numerous ianguages of Caucasus, in 
none of the Slavonic dialects, and in none of the 
Turk and Ugrian tongues of the Lower Volga and 
Don do we find either one word or the other. Yet 
we have specimens of every existing foi-m of speech 
for these parts, and tliere is no reason to believe that 
the tongue of the ancient Skoloti is extinct. On the 
contraiy, one of the Herodotean glosses (pior=man) 
is Turk. Much, then, as it may wear the apjiear- 
ance of catting rather than untymg the Gordian 
knot, the translation of Arimaspi by JAovrStpSaApos 
must be looked upon as an inaccuracy. 

If the loss of the final -p, and the change of the 
compound sibilant (a sound strange to Greek ears) 
at Gie begirming of the word Arirms-p, be admitted 
as legitimate, we may find a population tliat, at the 
present time, agrees, name for name, and place for 
place, with tlus mysterious nation. Their natme 
name is Mari=vien, and, as Arimaspi was not a 
native name, they may have been so called in the 
time of Herodotus. The name, however, by which 
they are known to their neighbours is TsJieremis. 
Their locality is the left hank of the Middle Volga, 
in the governments of IGisan, Simbirsk, and Saratov; , 
a loealifj' which is sufficiently near the gold districts 
of the Uralian Range, to fulfil the conditions of the 
Herotlotean account, which places them north of the 
Issedonos (themselves north of the Scythao, or 
Skoloti), and south of the Grypes. The Tshererniss 
belong to the Ugrian family ; they have no appear- 
ance. of being a recent people ; neither is tliere any 
reason to assume the extinction of the Herodotean 
Arimaspi. Lastly, the name by which they were 
known to the Greeks of Olbiopolis, is likely to be 
the name (allowing for change of foim) by which 
they arc known to the occupants of the same parts 
at pre.sent. [R- G. L.} 

ABIMATHEA, “ A city of the Jews ” (Luke, 
xxiii. 51), placed by St. Jerome near DiospoHs or 
.Lydda {Epitaph, Paul.), which would eoitespoad 
very well with the situation of Kamleh, where a late 
tradition finds the city of Joseph of Arimathea. Ths 
fii'guracnts against this hypothesis are fully stated hy 
Dr. Robhrsou, {Palestine, vol. m,'p’p.Z3,&c.y 'He- 
concludes that its site has not yet been identified. 
Some writers identify it with Raaia. [)G. W.J , 
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ARI'MIlSrUM (’Apl/iiwi': A7/?.. Ariminonsis: Ri-- 
mini), one of the; most important and celebrated 
cities, of. Umbria, situated on the coast of the Adriatic; 
close to the montlt of the river Arhuinus, from which 
it ■ derived -its name ; (:Fest. s. lu.), and only about 
9 miles S. of the Rubicon wliich formed the liomidiu-y 
of Cisalpine Gaul. Strabo tolls us that it was ori- 
ghially an Umbrian city (v. p. 217.): it must have 
passed into the hands of the Sen(.mian Gauls during 
the time that they possessed the whole of this tmeb 
between the Apennines and the sea : but we have no 
mention of its name in liistory previous lo the year 
B. c. 268, when the Romans, who had exjiclled the 
Senones from all tiiis part of Italy, e.stablishcd a 
colony at Avhniuum. (Liv. Epit. x^^ ; Eutrop. ii. IG ; 
Veil. Pat. i. 14 ; Strab. L c.) The position of this 
new settlement, close to the extreme verge of Italy 
towards Cisalpine Gaul, and just at the point w'hcro 
the last slopes of the Apennines de.scend to the 
Adriatic and bound the great pJain.s which extend 
from thence without interniptiou to the Alps, ren- 
dered it a mililaiy post of the highest importance, 
and it was justly considered as the key of Cisalpine 
Gaul on the one side, and of the eastern coast of 
Italy on the other. (Strab. v, p. 226; Pol. iii. 61.) 
At tlie same time its port at the mouth of the river 
maintained its communications by sea with the S, of 
Italy, and at a later period with the countries on the 
opposite side of the Adriatic. 

The imporiance of Ariminum was still further 
increased by the opening in b. c. 221 of the Via 
Flaminia wliich led from thence direct to Rome, 
and subsequently of the Via Aemilia (b. c. 187) 
which established a direct communication with Pla- 
centia. (Liv. Epit. XX. xxxix. 2.) Hence we find 
Aiiminum repeatedly jdaying an important part in, 
Roman history. As-eai’ly as b. c. 225 it was occu- 
pied by a Roman army during the Gaulish war: in 
B. c. 218 it was the place upon which Sempronius 
directed liis legions in order to oppose Hannibal in. 
Cisalpine Gaul; and throughout the Second Punic 
'Wax it was one of the points to which the Romans 
attached the greatest strategic importance, and wliich - 
they rarely failed to guard with a considerable army. 
(Pol. ii. 23, iii. 61, 77; Liv. xxi, 51, xxiv. 44.) It 
is again mentioned as holding a similar place dming 
the Gallic war in b. c. 200, as w'ell as in the civil 
wars of Sulla and Marius, on w’hich occfjsion it suf - 
fered severely, for, having been occupied by Carho, it 
wa.s vindictively plundered by Sulla. (Liv. xxxi. 10, 
21; Appiaii. B. C. i. 67, 87, 91; Cie. Vmr. i. 14.) 
On the outbreak of hostilities between Caesar and 
Pompey, it was the first object of the fornner to make 
himself master of Ariminum, from whence he directed 
his subsequent operations both against Etruria and 
Picenum. (Caes. B. G. 1. 8, 11 ; Pint. Cues. 32 ; Cic. 
ad Fam, xvi. 12 ; Appian. B. 0. ii. 35.) So also wo 
find it conspicuous during the warn of Antonins and 
Octavius (Appian. B. C. iii. 46, v, 33); in the civil 
war between Vitedlius and Vespasian (Tae. Hist. iii. 
41, 42); and again at a much . later period , m :^ 
contest between Bolisarius and the Goths. (Procop. 
B. ii. 10 , 17, iii. 37, iv. 28.) 

■ Hot was it -only in a militsay point of view that 
Aritnitiutn was of importance. It seems to have been 
fcom the first a flourishing colony, and was one of 
the mghteea which in b.c. 209, notwithstanding the 
severe pressure of the Second Pmno War, was still 
able to fomiah its quota of men and money. (Liv. 
xxvji, 10.) It W'as i ..Iced I'nr a Lime rcdi'ced m a 
Stote af.iHEfoidority by Siilla, as a pumimiont for the 
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support it had aSbrdcd to Ms euemies. (0\a.pro Caec. 
35 : for tlio vaidoua explanations which have been 
gh'enof this much disputed passage see Savigny, Fc/*- 
mischte Sckriffen, vol, i. p, 18, &c. and Marqoatdt, 
ITandhiich dsr Rom. AUertJiumer, vol. iii. p. 39— 
41.) But notwithstanding this, and the heavy cala- 
mity which it had previously suffered at his hands, 
it appears to have quickly revived, and is mentioned 
in B.o. 43 as one of the richest and most flourishing 
cities of Italy. (Appian, B. C. iv. 3.) At that period 
its lands were portioned out among the soldiers of 
the Triumrii-s : but Augustius afterwards atoned for 
this inju.stice by adoniing it with many splendid 
public works, some of which are still extant ; and 
though we hear hut little of it dmdng the Roman 
einph'c, its oontinued importance throughout that 
period, as well as its colonial rank, is attested by 
innumerable in.scriptioas. (Orell. Jmcr. 80, .3049, 
3174, &c.; Plin. iii. 15. s. 20.) After the fall of 
the lYestern Empire it became one of the cities of tha 
Pentapolis, which continued subject to the Exarchs 
of Ravenna until the invasion of the Lombards at the 
close of the 6tk century. 

Pliny teUs us that Ariminum was situated between i 
the two rivers Aramxnrs and Apkusa. The former, ] 
at the mouth of which was situated the port of ' 
Ariminum (Strab. v, p. 217) is now called the Ma- i 
recckia, and flows under the walls of the town on I 
the H. side. The Apru'sa is probably the trifling 
stream now called Ami, immediately S. of RiminL 
In the new division of Italy under Augustus the 
limits of the 8th region (Gallia Cispadana) were 
extended as far as the Ariminus, but the city of 
Ariminum seems to have been also included in it, 
tliough situated on the S. side of that river. (Plin. 
I c.f Ptol. iii. 1. § 22.) The modem city of Rimini 
still retains two striking monuments of its ancient 
grandeur. The flrst is the Roman bridge of five 
arches over the Ariminus by which tlie town is 
approached on the K : this is built entirely of marble 
and in the best style of architecture: it was erected, 
as we learn 'from the iiuscripotion still remaining on 
it, by Augustus, but completed by Tiberius; .and is 
still, both from its perfect iiresemitloii and the beauty 
of its coustruction, the most striking monument of its 
class which remains in Italy, (hi the opposite .side 
of the town the gate lending to Pemro is a trium- 
phal arch, erected in honour of Augustus: it is built 
like the bridge, of white marble, of the Corintliian 
order, and in a very pure style of architecture, though 
partially disfigured by some later additions, (Enstiice, 
Classical Tour, vid. i. pp. 281, 282; I{ampoldi,Ltfe. 
Congr. vol. iii. p. 594. The inscriptions are given 
by Muratori, p. 2006; and Orelli, 604.) A kind 
of pedestal in the centra of the town, with a spurious 
inscription, pretends to be the Suggeatam from which 
Caesai- harangued M-s troops at Ariminum, after 
the passage of the Rubicon. 

The coins of Ariminum w'hicli bear the Latin 
legend Anna: belong to the jieriod of the Roman 
colony. [E. H. B.] 

AEZJrPHAEI. [AiiGrpuAEi.] 

ARINCHI, a tribe of the Tauhi, according to 
Aminianus blarcellinus (xxii. 8. s. 33). [R S,] 

ARIOLA, in Gallia, is placed by the Antonine 
Itiii. on the road from Durocortornm (RJkimX 
through Tullam (Totel), to Divodtmun (Me&). 
But geographers do not agr^ about the idsm 
Waickenacr make.s it to be Mont Carni; Jl’Anville 
fixes it a place called FroiZ LG.!*) 

ARIOLICA. 1, A station and vfllage the 
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I road over the Graian Alps, immediately at the foot 
of the pass.T.ge of tlie mountain it.seli. Tiie Tabula, 
in which alone the name rxicurs, jilaco.s it 6 JI. 1*. 
from the station on the smnniit of the jrass (in AIjxi 
I Graia), and 16 from Arelirigium; but tliis last dis- 
t tance is greatly overstated, and slsould I'crfainly he 
corrected into 6, as the distani-es in the T.-ddi; would 
in this case coincide with those in the Itineniry, 
which gives 24 miles in all tVum Andirigiuiii (Pre 
St. Ridiet') to Bergiiitmm (Bovrg St. Mmiricc), 
and this is just about the trutii. ArioJica probably 
occupied tlie same site as La TaiUe. in tlie first 
little plain or opening of the valley which (a-cur.s on 
the de.scent into Italy. The name is eiToneoiisly 
I given as Autouica in the older editions of the Ta- 
bula, but the original has Ariolica, [E. 11. B.] 

2. A station in Gallia, is jilaced in tlie Tablc.s on 
the road from Urba (ft’bo), in the i’ay.s de I'aud in 
Sivitzorland, to Vesuiitio (Besnnron) in France, and 
seems to repre.s(>nt Poiifa/'lier on the Rouhs ; hut 
the distances in the Antonine Itin. do not agree with 
the real distances, and D’Anville resorts to a traii.s- 
position of the numbers, as he does occasiouaUy in 
other cases. The Thoodosiaii Tab, names the {dace 
Abroliea, — possibly an enur of transcription. [G.L.] 
3. [AjlDELtCA,] 

ARIS ('’Aptr: Pidhima'), a tributary of the Va~ 
misus in Me.s.seiua. (Pans, iv. 31. § 2; Leake, 
Morea, vol. i. p. 357, &c.) 

ARIS. [Aeia CrviTAS.] 

ARISBA (’Apitrgij; Eth.’Apicr§a7os), a towm of 
Mysia, mentioned by Homer (//. ii,- 837), in the 
same line with Sextus and .Abydus, It was (Stepii, 
B. 8. V. ’Ap(a-€r}') between Percote and Abydos, a 
colony of Mytilene, founded by Scamandrius .and 
Ascanims, son of Aeneas; and on the river Seilleh, 
supposed to be the Moussa-ckai ; the village of 
Moussa may represent Arisha. The anuy of Alex- 
ander mustered liere after ero.ssing the Ilellespnit. 
(Arrian, Aiml. i. 12.) IVheii the wandering Galli 
passed over into Asia, onf lie inritation of Attains, they 
occupied Arisha, but were soiJii defeated (n.u. 2 Hi) 
by King Pmsias. (.Pol. v. 1 1 1 ) In Strabo’s time 
(p. 590) the place wa.s almost forgotten. There 
arc coins of Arislie of Trajan’s time,aiid also autono- 
mous coins. 

There w.n's an Arisba in Leslios, whicii Herrsbitus 
(i. 151) .speaks of as being taken by the 3Ieth>rn- 
naci. (Cmnp. Steph. B. .<(. 'AplaSrj.) ITmy (v..31) 
says it. wa.s destroyed by an earthquake. [G.L.] 
ARPSTEKAR {’ApicTrcpai), a Mtmll i.^-land off 
the coast of Trmizenia, near the .Seyllaeum jivomou- 
tory. (Pans. ii. 34. § 8; Plin. iv,‘ 12. 8. 19.) 
ARISTONAUTAE. [Pi-u.i.kxk.] 

ARI'TIFM PRAETURICM (’Apir/ow, Pt,,!. ii. 
5. § 7: Salealkrra or lienemitv), a- town of Ln."!- 
tania, on tlie high road from OJisijfo (LUmi) to 
Emerita (Merida), 38 JI. P. from the fonner. (It, 
Ant, p. 418; Geog. Rav. iv. 44.) [P. S.] 

ARiUS (d *Apt6s, Strab, pp. 515, .518; ’'Apeios, 
Arrian, iv. 6; 'Apetas, Ptel. vi. 17. §2 ; 
flionys. Perieg. v. 1098 ; Aiius, Pliii. vi. 2.3. s. 2.5 ; 
Aria.s, Ainmian. xxiii, 6), the only river of Aria (now 
the lleriRud). It rises at Oheh in the Paropuniisaa 
mountains, and Imdng ran u'estcrly by Herat, tmis 
to the NW., and is lo.st in the Siwids. (Klphinstono, 
Kubu^ i. p. 1.56.). StralK) :md Arrian both stated 
that it was lost in the Stmds. Ptolemy, on. the 
other jiarid, gave it two aims, of wlddi the we.ste.m 
flowed from the Sariphi mountains, and the eastern 
from the Paropamisus ; and made it temfiJiato in a 
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lake, confounding it (as Eennell, ICinneir and Man- 
nert Imvft done) with the Ferrah Rud, wluch does 
full into the Lake Zarah. (Wilson, Ariam, p; 150 ; 
Kinneir, ^[em. of Map of F&i'sia, p. 172,) [V.] 

ARIZANTI (’Api^avroi, Her. L 101), one of 
the six tribes of ancient Media mentioned by Hero- 
dotus. The name is derived from the Sanscrit Aiya- 
Aantu “of noble race.” (Bopp, Vergl. Gr.i, p. 213.) 
Chiy, Santas (Xpvcrdvras, Xen. Cgrop. ii. 3. § 5) is 
a name of similar origin and signification. [V.j 
AE']\IENE(’ApAieJ'>7 or 'Appiv-p-.Fth. ’Apjaevcuos). 
Stejjhanus (s, v. 'App.iv'p) observes that Xenophon in 
the Anabasis (\'i. 1. § 15) writes it ’Apixijpri (Sid 
TOO f;). The Ten Thousand on their return anchored 
their .ships here, and stayed five days. The place 
belonged to the Sinopians. It was 50 stadia west 
of Sinope (AiVmb), and had a port. (Strab. p. 545.) 
A .small river, named Ochosbanes by Marcian (p.72), 
and named also Ochthomanes in the Anonymous 
Reriplus, and Ocheraenus by Scylax, falls into the 
harbour. [G. L.] 

AEME'NIA (^Appevlai Eth. ’Apfievios, Avme- 
niua, Armeniacus). There is so much difficulty in 
fixing the natm’al limits of the country designated 
by this name, tliat its political boundaries have been 
exjiosed to continual changes. | 

If taken in the most comprehensive sense, the 
Euphrates may be considered as forming the central ' 
line of the countiy known to the ancients as Ar- 
menia. E. of this river it extended as far as the 
Caspian Sea, and again W., over a part of what is ! 
usually considered as Asia Minor. The fonner of , 
these two great poidions was almost universally i 
known as Armenia Major, and the latter went tmder 
the title of Armenia Minor. ' 

The native and Byzantine liistorians make use of 
many subdivisions, the names of which they men- 
tion ; but the Greek and Roman geographers confine 
themselves to those two great divisions originally 
made, it would seem, by the successors of Alexander 
the Great. (PtoL v. 7. § 13 ; Plin. vi. 9.) j 

In the Scriptures there is no allusion to Armenia 
by name, though we meet with the following Hebrew , 
designations, referring to it either as a whole, or 
to jjarticnlar districts. (1.) Togarmait, a name 
which not only appears in the Ethnographic table 
in Genesis (x. 3 ; comp. 1 Chron. i. 6), but also in 
Ezekiel (xxviii. 6), where it is classed along witli 
Gomer, and (xxvii. 14) by the side of Me.shech and 
Tubal. It is cmions enough that the national tra- 
ditions speak of one common progenitor*of this name. 
However little credit may be assigned to the Aimofiian 
Chronicles, as regai'ds the remote period of their his- 
tory, there can be little question but tbattlieTogaiTnah 
of Scripture belongs to this country. (2.) Aicarat, 
the laud upon the mountains of which the Ark 
re.sted (Gm. viii. 4); to which the sons of Senac- 
dierib fled after murdering their father (2 Kings, 
xix. 37 ; ha. xxxvii. 38) ; and one of tlie kingdoms 
summoned along wth Minni and Aslikenas to arm 
against Babylon (Jer. li. 27). The province of 
Ararat lay in the centre of the kingdom, and was 
according to the jiative historian, Moses of Chorene 
(Histor. Armm. ii. c. 6, p. 90), divided into twenty 
provinces. (3.) Minot, cited above (Jer, I, c,), 
and probably the same as the Minyas, witlr regard 
to which and the accompanying traditions about 
the Deluge Josephus (A retig. i. 1 . § 6) quotes Nicholas 
of Damascus. (Eosenmiiller, Alt, voL i, pt.i. , 
p.25I). 

Herodotus (v, 52) represents Armenia as Ifaving 
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Cilicia for its border on the W., being separated 
from^ this country by the Euphrates. Towards the 
N. it included the sources of the .same river 
(i. 180). The limits to the S. and E. were not 
^stinctly defined, probably Mount Masius separated 
it from MesopoUimia, and Momit Ararat from the 
country of the Baspires, who occupied the valley 
traversed by the Araxes. (liemiel, Geog. Herod. 
vol. i. p. 369.) 

In Strabo (xi. p. 527) Armeni,a is bounded to the 
S. by Me.mpotamia and the Taimis ; on the E. by 
Great Media and Atropatene; on tlie N. by the 
Iberes and Albani, with Mounts Paraclioatras and 
Caucasus ; on the W. by the Tibareni, Mts, Pa- 
lyadres and Skydises as far as the Lesser Armenia, 
and the country on tlie Euphrates which separated 
Annenia from Cappadocia and Commagene. Strabo 
(p. 530) quotes Theophanes for the statement that 
Armenia was 100 schocni in bretidth, and 200 
sclioeni in length ; the schoeuus here is reckoned at 
40 stadia. He objects to this admeasurement, and 
assigning the same number of schoeni to its length, 
allows 50 for its breadth. Neither statement, it 
need hardly be said, is correct (see Groskurd’s note); 
as at no period was its superficies so extended as 
Theophanes or Strabo would make it. The rough 
and inaccurate statements of Pliny (1. c.), and Justin 
(xlii. 2) are equally wide of the truth. 

In a natural division of the country Annenia 
I takes its place as belonging to the N. Highlands of 
the gigantic plateau of Inin, extending in the form 
of a triangle between tlic angles of tliree seas, the 
Caspian, the Black Sea, and tlie Gulf of Scanderoon. 

I This great separate mass forms an elevated plateau, 
fi’ora wliich the principal mountains, rivers and val- 
leys of W. Asia diverge towards the four seas at the 
furUiermost extremities. Its plains rise to 7,000 ft. 
above' the level of the sea, and the highest summits 
of Mt. Ararat, which overtop the plains, attain the 
height of 17,260 English feet. If we look at the 
more striking objects, — the mountains, it will be 
seen that several great branches quit tlie high land 
about the springs of the Euphrates and Tigris, and 
take diflhrent directions ; but chiefly E. S. and W, 

I from tlie smmnits of Arai-at. Arai-at, the common 
root from which these branches spring, raisos its 
I .snow-clad summits in a district nearly equidistant 
from the Black and Caspian Seas. The larger plain 
10 miles in width at the base of the mountain, is 
covered with lava, and the fbimation of the mass 
itself indicates the presence of that volcanic agency 
which ciiused the great eiU'thquako of 1840. Two 
vast conical peaks rising far above all others in 
the neighbourhood, form the great centre of the 
“Mountains of Ajurat,” the lower one is steeper 
and more pointed tlian the higher, from which it is 
separated by a sloping jdain on the NAV. side. The 
ascent of the greater one is easier, and the summits 
have been, in effect, gained by the German traveller 
Parrot, 

' The difldcultifts of the ascent are considerable, and 
have given rise to the local and expressive name, of 
Aghri Tdgh, or painful mountain. Though a vol- 
cano, it has no crater, and bears no evidence of any 
' recent eruption; it is, however, composed entii-ely 
j of volcsanio matterj— consisting of different varieties 
of igneous rocks. It ireius to be a. .siiba jU' ous 
volcano- of extreme antiquity, jeiaiumi, no tr.ia's of 
[ the movements by which its materials, -haye bpen 
hronght into their prosciu poslti-m. 
i The.firat t^xe nume'-ous chains wliich descend 
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from this culminating point of the whole system, is ' 
tlio cloviited range, fonning the baclihone of the 
Assyrian mountains, which, rrith its principal rami- 
fieaf ions, is tin' seat of the valleys, containing a largo ' 
proportion of the inhabitants of the country. This ■ 
ridge nuis from the slope.s of Mt. Ararat at its 
northern extremity, in a SSE. direction betrveen the 
Lakes of Van and Critmhjnh, along the W. side of 
Azerhaijnn, the ancient Atropatene, to the extre- ' 
mity of the province. This Jnain range of Kurdistan 
is identified with the elinin which Stmbo (p. 522) 
says some called the Gordyaean Mountains, and to 
wfiiclr Mt. Musius Ijelongs, having on the H. the 
cities of Nisjhis and Tigratioeerta. It is coiHpo.--'e(l 
of red sandstone and bas.-dt, terminating in needle 
points at a eorisiderable elevation, while the irregular 
sides are frequently wooded, and form basins or 
airipliitheatres. From this cluiin bnmehes diverge 
towards tlie. W. These assume the form of au acute 
triangle, which has its apex W. of the Euphmtes, 
its base resting on the Kurdistan range, wliile its 
sides are formed by portions of the ranges of Taurus 
and Antitanrus. The S. branches ennstitute. what 
was properly called the Taurus, and those to the N. 
the Antitaurus. Antitanrus extends from the bor- 
ders of Commagene (El Bostan), and Melitene 
(MdlaiUjaK) towards the N., enclosing Sophene in 
a valley between it and Taurus Pro]icr. (Strab. xi. 
p. 521.) This statement con-esponcls with the de- 
scription of the range running W. from Mt. Ararat 
in two jairallel chains to Beijudin, where it separates 
into several branches, the npper one taking a general 
W, direction, having to the northward the great 
abutments of Aliges-B^g, Keban-Tugh, Kat-'fdgh, 
with otheus, the Paryadres and mountains of the 
Mosclil of Strabo (/. c.). At Begdd'm, the S. chain 
of the Antitaurus bifurcates; the N. branch taking 
the upper portion of the Murad; and the lower 
range, enclosing the S. side of the valley. In these 
different ridges limestone and gypsum prevail, with 
Iwisalt and otlier volcanic rocks. It sep;imtcs Ar- 
menia fium Mesopotamia, and also Aciv'^ilene from 
fcSophene. (Strab. xi. pp. 52 1 , 627.) Near the S. 
extremity of tlie main ridge of Kavdishin, tlin range i 
desigjiated Tatums Proper diverges from the Ztigriw I 
in two almost parallel lines, and divides Sophene I 
and ptirt of Armeniti from Mesoitotaniiii. (Stnih. 
p. 522.) The fomiatinn is chiefly ef Ihiieslone, 
with red sandstone, conglomerate, and occasionally 
jasper ; conical bare summits, with iiTegukir feidc.s 
intersected by deep vtillej'S, le.ss or more peopled, are 
the eharacleiisties of that portion of the range of 
Taurus which lies K. of the river Tigris. In cross- 
ing Upper Mesopotamiii the Tamils is more rocky 
and less continuous than befoii;, — and at J/oj-tf/'/i 
the height of tlm limestone summit of Mount Masius 
starcely exceeds 2,300 feet. It appiears from the 
investigations of recent travellers, that the whole 
tract of country comprehendeii between the Ensine 
find Caspian Seas exhibits the phenomena of volcanic 
fiction. It lias been conjectured that this region, at 
a ix'ried not very remote, geologically &ijeakiiig, wa.s 
at one time covered with water, which formed a va.st 
inland sea, of whieii the Caspian and other large 
sheets of water are the remuants. The first move- 
ment belongs to the .Jura limestone, w oolitic series; 

subsequent deposition of scliistose and arenaceous 
sands then took plate, which, from tlm fossils they 
contain, are identified with the eretaceoaa aad green 
.‘.iiiidstonc formations. This country must have then 
jirosentcd the picture of a narrow se% ho^iiHjed m 
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the X. by the ebain belonging to the chalk fonnation, 
and to the S. by the Jnni limestone range, the result 
of the previoms upheaval. At this cpisli the vcl- 
canic eruptions began whicli have so much mitisii’c I 
the swfacR of the coiuiiiy. Tin; cruptiuii of tlje:c 
masses, besides tilling uji valleys, ha- in- ml.-er j arts 
of the clifiin fnrmed great ciividar la.-ius, <.r aui- 
phitheatres,” — some of wliich now i-'ciq as !:ik,-s, 
while others have been iiiled upwiili leniarv ib- 
IHffiits, showing the prim* dale tT tlm v. If.-mic r.eks 
by which they are encircled. Uclmudug to tbe-i- is 
the volcanic lake of Su-angl/n. sui-p se i to 1-c ti.e 
Lychnilts (Aoxvlrts) of Ptolemy (v. l.’b ^ 
5,000 feet fritm the sen, suiTomalcd by traji m.d 
IKirpihjTry fonnations. tiW. of this laki; i.- the ga-cnl 
volcanic .amphitheatre of Ccinral -Armenej. 
posing a circus of several eonital mmmtaiiis 
tahiing crat(;rs. As the lakes of V,in and I'm- 
migidi havi! no outlet ir maybe e* njeeiured that 
they wore prodnecd in the same manner. In ad- 
dition to this the ba-in of Central Anncnia contains 
vast Jcjiosits of rock-s!ilt. a Ihrllicr ]>rooi' of tlin 
existence of a great salt lake, (lianijmiy on r<d~ 
canoes, p. -Stlf).) 

The high mcmnfiiins, and the .‘•nows with wJiieii 
they ave covered, are the feeders of a eoii-idenihlo 
number of rivere. The elevated plateau, which 
extends from the base of 5It, Ararat into N. Ar- 
menia (A'm'i/istdn), and part of Asia Minor, contains 
the sourcc.s of these great channels of ctimmunieation 
from Armenia to the several uations of Eurojic and 
Asia. 1. The IIat.vs has its sources at two places, 
both of which are much further to the E. llwn 
generally represented on maps. Of these snin-ees 
the. most northern are on the .rides of fA mi'a A ;V- 
Tagh, but the others are on tJie \V. .slupcs ot‘ the 
Paryutlre.s or Kara-Bdl group, whicli scp:nitf-s the 
springs of this river from tho.se of the Euplnvitc.-;. 
[Hai;y.s.] 

2. The Auaxes, whicli rises nearly in the cenfro 
of the .spice between tin* E. and IV. IsuocJte. of j!it< 
Enjilirates, and takes a eonr.-e til! it is j.dii'.d 
by the Cyrus. [Aua.xes; Cvtu’s.] 

.3. Tlie AcAMrsi.s ("Airagif is ,• Jura/:, .Amjtn, 
Pcrijdm; Pliii. vi. -i), imiie.s the water, s cn the 
and W. .'^ide.sof the laomitains, containing tie* suun.es 
of the Cyrus, Araxtm, Ilarjauis and W. Enijbrnie,'., 
which serve as drains to tlic valb y. on ih,- tq.puj-ito 
side-s of the cltain. It bouinL Coicliii to tin; W,, 
and is prohably the Uatbys, which, aei-oiding to 
Pliny (vL 4). is a rivo;* of t.’-di-hi-:. 

4. The 'I'lirUi;- (Tiypii) h;m in Cemral Anet-nut 
two principal .sources, both of wliich fpriag iVom 
the S. slop! of the Antitaiu'u-', near tl.'fo of ji;.-, 
Aruxes and EujJirates, and Hot far from of 

the ll!ily,s. [Tmuis.] 

.5. The CjCNTiUTics (Kfvrpin??)- mcidiouci! by 
Xenrqihon (Anab. iv. 3, § 1), as dividing Ani;eoi'*i 
from the country of the tkiiiluchi. Is idmisiiied with 
the a cnn.siderabk> aiilueiit «T the Tigri.s 

6. The Ei’i‘UKATF.,s, which is, in fact, tin- eon- 
fluence of the twm great atream.s. the MtirmHuH 
and the Kara Su, has two great .'-onrees in the 
Anneuian mountains. [Ki;i>m£,\TES.'| 

Among the lakes of Ariuenia is that of AitsKXii; 
(’Apffjjvtj ; Van), .situaff'd in the S. of the country 
tmvard-s the Tigris. Ptolemy calls it Araissa (1. <?.), 
and it also went hy the imm« of I'liosjiift's. Sepa- 
rated from it to tlie E. by a clnun ol' hills lies the 
lake MANTtAXK (MnyTiae/j; lirvmigah') of Slraho 
(p. 520), prahaldy the same as tJte Lake aC Spmta, 
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■of which the same author speaks in liis’deseription 
of Atropatene (p. 523). Near J&imra'Kes the 
GoiitchJM, or Sevanffha, which has already been 
mentioned, and identified with the Lychnitis of .Pto-r. 
Iciny (v. 13). 

(3wiug to the height of the table-land and the 
e.'jtrcme elevation of the uioiinfains the temperature 
of Armenians much lower than that of other regions 
situated on the same parallel of latitude. The 
thousands of tributary streams which feed its. large 
rivers carry fertility in every direction through its 
valleys. Its rich pasture lands were famous for 
their horses. “ Horse.s from the house of Togamah” 
are enumoruted by Ezekiel (x.xvii. 14), among other 
articles brought for sale, or exchanged at Tyre. 
'Strabo (p. 529) praises the breed,, and states that 
the Aniieni;m stilryp presented the king with 20,000 i 
young horses at the annual feast of Mitlu-a. Strabo I 
(L c.), ami riiiiy (xxxvii. 23), notice the wealth of 
Annenia in the precious stones and metals ; Strabo, 
in particular, sjieaks of gold mines at a place called 
Kamlala in the country of Hyspiratis, probably in 
the N. of Armenia, between the i-ivers Knr and 
Pliasis, tvhich were worked by the natives at the 
time of Ale.xander’s expedition. The same author 
informs us that Pompeius demanded, as a contri- 
bution from Armenia, 6,000 talents of silver. And 
we are told that the Komaiis, on reducing this to 
one of their province.s, carried king Alavasdus to 
Eome in golden fetters. (Philost. Viia Apollon. 
ii. 4.) According to Pliny (L c.) the whole region 
was divided into 120 pracfectures, or crTpaTrijiai. 
Ptolemy gives the names of twenty-one of these sub- 
divisions ; Strabo and Tacitus also mention certain 
names, The native historian, Closes of Chorene, 
divides Armenia hlajor into fifteen provinces, and 
1S7 suhilivisioiis. St. Martin (Mem. sur VAimieme, 
vol. i. p. 64) enumerates and gives the names of 
the larger divisions. Midte-Brun (Geog. Univer- 
selle, vol. iii. p. 120) has a table of these divisions 
and subdivisions, and compares them w'ith tliose 
known to the Greeks and Eomans. As may be sup- 
psed there is (-on.sidcrable uncertainty in making 
out and c.xplainiiig the presumed coraespondence. 
The, difficulty is increased from the circumstance 
that at no period was the whole of this region com- ■ 
prised under one govennnent ; and in the course of | 
its history we find its limits exposed to continual i 
changes. At the prascut day Armenia is divided 
among Persia, Eussia. .and Turkey, Moxxnt Ararat 
forming, xis it were, the central boxindary stone to 
thc.se three empires. . : , ^ , . 

The ./\rnicnians belong to the Indo-Exiropexm 
rxice ; their di.ilect i.s ixliied to the most ancient lan- 
guage of the Ariim family ; xvlxilo their eaidy tra- , 
dilions coimcct tliom with the history of the Modes 
xnid Pei-.sitins, they iire a hraiixdi of the stock of the 
p!)opl(! of Iran, though sepm-ated from them at an 
eaiiy priod. (Piichard, Xut.Ekt. of Man, p). 178; , 
comp. Eittcr, Erdkunde, vol. s. p 577.) Xenophon ■ 
(Armb.-iv. 5. § 25) describes the villagc.s of Aanenia, 
xvJxich ax-e still built exxxctly in the same manner. 
(Kinneir, Truu. in Armenia, p. 487.) The houses 
xve.re under ground ; the mouth resembling that of a 
well, but spacious below; tlieit! was an entrance dug 
for the cattle, bxxt the inhabitants dpscended ,ly 
ladders. In the.se house, s were goats, sheep, cows, -and , 
foxvls, xvith their young. There was also wbeat-and . 
bai’lf'y, vegetables and beer in jars, in which the malt 
itself flo;xted ex'en with the bxinxs of the vessefej’aild 
with it reeds or sti’aws, some large and 'others small,' 
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without joints.’ These, xvhon any one was thirsty 
ho was to take into his mouth, and sxxck ; the liquor 
.was strong,, and exceedingly pleasant to those wdxo 
were used to it. The same axxthor speaks of the 
intense cold. Plutaivh (Lucull. 32), in his account 
of the invasion of Annenia by Lucnllus, slates that 
before the close of the autumnal equinox the xvcallu'r 
became as severe as in the midst of whiter ; the 
whole country was covered with snow, the rivers 
were frozen ; and at night the army was compclkd 
to encamp in damp imxdxly spots, xvet with melting 
snow. The i-eligion of Armenia <'ippexir,s to hfxvo 
been made up of elements deidved paitly from tlie 
doctrine of Zoroaster, pixrtly froiri Ea.stern Natxxrc- 
worship, with certain rites of Scythian origin. 
Their chief deity was Aramazt, the Onnxxzd of the 
Miigian system, but their tompdes xvere ci’owdpii 
with statues, and their altars recked with aniinal 
.sixcrifices ; xxsages revolting to tlie pxircr Magianism 
of Pex-sia. Tlxc Baliylonian impieraonxilion of the 
pxassive pwincxpile of generation, Anaites or Anahid, 
xvas one of their most celebrated divinities ; and at 
the funeral of their great king Avtaecs, many pei'sons 
had immolated themselves, after the Eeythian or 
Getic custom, xxpon his body. (Mihnan, Ilisf. of 
Christ, vol. ii. p. 320 ; Cliamich, Avdull's Trans. 
vol. i. p. 145.) It has noxv been satisfactoxily 
shown that Armenia was the first nation which 
embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people; and tlie remark of Gibbon 
(Vindication, Misc. Works, vol, hr. p. 577), “ that 
the i-enowned Tiiidates, the hero of the East, may 
dispute ixfith Constantine the honour of being the 
first sovereign who embraced the Christian religion,” 
placed beyond all question. About A. D. 276, the 
king Tiridates, of the race of the Arsacidae, was 
convei’ted by St. Gregory, siirnamcd the IlliMninate 
(Diet, of Biog. s. v.), like himself of the race of the 
Arsacidae, but descended fi'om a collateral branch of 
that family, which had long occupied the throne of 
Persia. (St. Martin, Add. to Le Bean, Eisi. du 
Bas-£mpire, vol. i. p. 76 ; Adem. sur HArmme, 
vol. i. p. 305.) In A. n. 311 Tiiidates had to sus- 
tain a war against the Emperor Maximinus, in con- 
.scqxxenco of the hatred of the latter against Ghris- 
thiuity. (Eusab. E. E. ix. 8.) During tlie eaxly 
ages of the Empire Armenia was always an object 
of opxen struggle ox’ seci*et intiigne betxveen the con- 
flicting powers of Parlliia and Eome. Every suc- 
cessful invasion, or other memis by which Persian 
predominance in Annenia was established, u'as the 
sigxiiil for the most cruel and bloody persecutions, 
wlxieli were endm-ed with the most Cluistiaii anil 
patriotic heroism by this unhapqiy peopdo. The 
Vartobed, or patriarch of Armonia, fell the first 
victim to the sword of the Pei-sian, and wus also the 
first to raise the standard of indepiendcnce. The 
melancholy acknowledgment must, lioxvevcr, be made 
■that the Gospel did not triumph unaccompanied Iiy 
persecution on tlie part of the Chri.stimis. The 
province of Dara, the sacred x'egion of the Araie- 
nians, crowded with their national temples, made a 
Stem and resolute x-esi, stance. I'he priests fought 
for their .ancient faith, and it was only by the sword 
that churphes could he established in that district. 

An interesting picture of tlic religious wars which 
were waged in Annenia is given in the History of 
■yaftm (Trans, hg C. F. E&ummn.) The Ar- 
meixSin hhtxreh adopted the docti-ines of Eutyches 
and 'the ■Monophysite'-. or ,l.>f'ihii"-i, as ll.py xm.c 
called,- after the revmd of tlieir opinions in the 6th 
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century, under Jacob Baradoeus, bislitqp of Edessa, 

to which it continues to fidhere. 

Little or no weight is to be attached to tlie 
accounts which the Greek and Roman writers give 
of the origin of the Armenians. Herodotus (vii. 73), 
in mentioning the fact that a body of this pople 
served in the army of Xerxes, expresses his opinion 
that the Armenians were a colony of Phrygians. 
According to otliei-s they are to be considered of 
Thessalhui origin. (Strab. pp. i>03, 530 ; Jmstin. 
xlii. 3; Tac. Ann. vi. 34.) The history of the 
Armenian nation, though not so important or .so 
interesting as that of other Eastern kingdoms, should 
be studied for the light it throws upon the great 
empires, which successively established themselves 
in this region. 

Ttiis country has been the scene of almost con- 
tinual wars, either when its kings defended their 
independence against Persians, Greeks, Arabs and 
others, or when they stood passive spectators of the 
great struggles which were to decide the. fate of 
Asia. Passing over Tigranes, the national hero and 
friend of Cyrixs the Elder (pkt. of Biog. vol. iii. 
p. 1129), we find bnt little mention of Armenia till 
the death of Alexander the Great in the Greek his- 
torians, though from this period to that of the esta- 
blishment of the dynasty of the Arsacidae, recourse 
must be had to them, as the national chroniclers are 
silent on the history of this epoch. A Persian, 
named Mithrenos, was appointed governor by the 
Macedonian conqueror. (Arrian, Anab. iii. 16.) 
Availing themselves of the dissensions between the 
generals of Alexander, the Armenians threw off the 
yoke under Ardoates (b.c. 317), but after his deatli j 
were compelled to submit to the Seleucidae. Subse- 
' quently (b. c. 190), two Armenian nobles, Artaxias 
and Zariadris, taking advantage of the moment, 
when Antiochus the Great had been defeated by the 
Romans, freed then- countiy from the dominion of 
the Syrian kings. Aid it was at this time that the 
countiy was divided into the two kingdoms of Ar- j 
iiienia Major and Amenia Minor. Artaxias became 
king of Amenia Major, and Zariadris of Armenia 
Minor. Tlie Sophenian Atanes, or Arsaces, a de- 
scendant of Zariadris, was conquered, and deposed 
by Tigranes, the king of Armenia Major, who thus 
became niler of the two Anneniiis. (Strab, xi. 
jjp. 528, 531.) The descendants of Artaxias reigned 
in Armenia till their conquest by the Ai-sacidao, and 
the establishment of the kings of that family. For 
the history of xinneuia under the dynasty of the 
Arsacidae, from b. c. 149 to A. ». 428, full par- 
ticulars are given in the Lkt. of Biog. (vol. i. 
p. 361, seq.), with an account of the dynasties, 
which for a period of almost a thousand years 
reigned in this country after the fall of the Ar- 
sacidae. This later history, till the death of the 
last king of Ancnia, at I’aris, a.d. 1393, lias been 
detailed by St. Miutin, along witli chronological 
tables and lists of the different kings and jiatriarchs. 

Ptolemy (Z. c.) gives a list of Armenian towns, 
most of which are never met with in histary, and 
their site remains unknown. The toums which aiu 
bc.st known in connection with the writers t£ Greece 
and Rome are: Abtasata, or Atoxiasata; Ti- 
GJlAi'OGEKTA ; TtUSOnoSIOPOLIS ; CaBCATHIO- 
CEKXA ^ ArMOSATA ; AUTAGEtBA ; Kaxuaka ; 
Morunpa; Buaka; Bizabija; AMm. (Ritter, 
Brdkimde, vol. x. ; St. Martin, «tr Wiv 

rnenie; Cliesney, Exped. Enphred. voL ii; Siiimeir, 
jiJemoirs of the Persian Empire,, aod Trapets 
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in Armenia t Morier, Travels in Persia, vol. i. ; 
Ker Porter, Travels; London Journal, Geog. vols.iii. 
vi. X.; Grate’s Greece, ix. p, 157. [E. B. J.] 

ARME'XIAE PYLxVE QAppenoov UvKai), the 
Amenian gates of Eratostlicue.s (Strab. ii. p. 80), 
are identified by morlcrii geograpbers with Gcrgen 
Kcd'ah-ai, at the foot of the Tauru.s. The Euphrates, 
sweeping ronnd through Mount Taurus, a few miles 
above Btrisko, attafn.s at that poiid its most easterly 
cum, rolls over rapids immediately above the village 
so named, and then turning again below tlic cliff of 
the castle, of Gergen, passes through a very narrow 
gorge above 400 feet in depth. This is the .siicond 
repulse the river meets ivith, as the fir.st i.s placed at 
Tomisa (Tokhma-Su). (Eittci", Krdhuvk, vol. x. 
p. 985.) The beds in the lower valley eori.M.st of 
red sandstone and sandstone conglomerate KUjtportiiig 
lime.stone. (Ainswortli, .Lotulon Geog. Jouriud, 
vol. X. p. 333; Chesnev, Exped. Euphrut,\u\.\. pp. 
70,71,293,350.) ' 

AHME'SIUM ('ApgeVwv: ifagidd). a town of 
Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, situated k'tween Pherac and 
Laris.sa, near the Jake Boebeis, said to itave been Use 
birthplace of xYrmenus, w’ho accompaniwi Ja.xon to 
Asia, and gave Ms name to the country of Annenia. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that this tale, like 
so many others, arose from the accidental similarity 
of the names. “ The Magula is a circular eiuiuence 
three quarters of a mile in circumference, which has 
some appearance of having been surrounded with 
walls; and where though little is olmervable at pre- 
sent except broken stones and fragments of ancient 
pottery, these are in such an abundance as leaves no 
doubt of its having been an Hellenic site." (Strab. 
xi. pp. 503, 530; Leake, E'orthem Greece, vol.iv. 
p. 451.) 

AIMOXI'ACUS (Tal. Peut), A'llMUA (PHn. 
V. 3. s. 2: Mafrag), a river of Xumidiaj between 
Hipjx) Rcgiiis and the Tnsca. [P. S.] 

AUMCl'RIGI or AKJIOTJCAE CIVITATES 
(Caes. B, G. x. 53), arc those people of the (.'elt lea of 
Caesar who occupied the coast between the Loire and 
the Seine. Tlie name is derived from the L’ldtic ar, 
“ on ” or “ near,” and mor, “ the sea.” The same ele- 
ment appears in the tenn Jlorini, who occupied the 
cojiht about Calais. It is likely enough, therefore, that 
Armorica had not a very definite giHigrapliieai signi- 
fication. In the great rising <if the Galli (vii. 75) 
Cae.sar speaks <if all the states which border on the 
ocean, and wliicli are called, .according to their cus- 
tom, Armovicae; he enumerntes the Curiosolite.^, 
Rhedones, Anibibari, Calctes, O.'isniii, Lisnoviees 
(as it stands in the texts), Vcncti, and Uncili, 
For Lemovices we should read Lexovii, or omit tho 
name. The Calctes were on the nortli .-.ide of the 
; Seme, in the Pays de Caux. In this UMOisage 
I Caesar does not mention the Ka.niietes, wlio were 
I on the east side of the Loire, near the mouth. The 
Ambibari in Caesar’s list are a doubtful name. We 
mmst add the .Abrinwitui, Vidneasce'^, Babicnsse.s, 
and perhaiw- the Coiisopili, to the list of.tlio Ar- 
moric states. These state.? ,win to liave formal a 
kind of confederation in Caessir'.'s time, or at least In 
have i»een united by a eominoi! feeling of danger and 
interast. They were a maritime peojde, and ctan- 
manded the sests and their ports. The most jwerihl 
state was the Veneti. [Veseti.] The natne Ar- 
mori® in the middle ages was limited to Bretagne. 

_ Pliny (iv, 17) says “ Aquitanicn, Aremorica autea 
dicta,” and he says nothing of the Annorleae Cjvi- 
tatos of Caesar. TMs looks very like a blunder. 
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Strabo (p. 194) mentions a division of the Belgao, 
whom he calls UapatKeavTrai; and he particularly 
names the Veneti and Osisinii. They arc therefore 
the Armorici. [G. L.]} 

ARMU'SOTA or AESAMO'SOTA CApfidcrora, 
Polyb. viii. 25 ; ’AperapStrora, Ptol. v. 13; Annosota, 
Pliii. vi. 9 : Arsainosata, Tac. Anwahxv. 10 ; Spanheim, 
tie Usu Numvi. p. 903, has a cwn of M. Aurelius, 
with the epigraph APMACAITTHNHN), a town of 
Armenia, situated near the Euphrates. (Plin.?.c.) In 
the times of the emperors of the East, it formed the 
thema or military district of Asmosat, which was in 
tlie neighbourhood of Handsith or Chauzith. (Const. 
Porph. tZe AeZmira. Imp. c. 50, p. 182, ed. Meurs.) 
Ritter {Erdhinde., vol. xi. p. 107) places it in So- 
pheiic (AVtarjpn't), and considers that it may be re- 
presented by the modem Se'rt ,' — the Tigranocerta 
«»f D’Anville. (Lieut. Col. Shell, London Geog. Soc. 
vol. viii. p. 77 ; St. Martin, Mem. sur VArmmie, 
vol. i. p. 106.) [E.B.J.] 

ARJIOZON PROM. [Harmozon.] 

ARNA ("Apva: FAh. Amas-atis), a city of 
Umbria, mentioned both by Silius Italicus .and 
Ptolemy, as well as by Pliny, who enumerates the 
Arnates among the inland tomis of that province. 
(Sil. Hal. viii. 458; Ptol. iii. 1. § 54; Plin. iii. 14. 
s. 19.) Both Silius and Ptolemy associate it with 
Hispellum, Mevania, and other cities in the western 
part of Umbria; and the inscriptions discovered at 
Civitella dAmo, a small town on a hill about 5 
miles E. of Perugia, but on the opposite side of the 
Tiber, leave no doubt that this occupies the site 
of Arna. Some remains of a temple still exist 
there, and besides inscriptions, some of which attest 
its municipal rank, numerous minor objects of 
antiquity have been discovered on the spot. (Clu- 
ver. Ital. p 626; Vermiglioli, DelS antica Cittd 
(T Arna Umbro-Et^usca, 8vo., Perugia, 1800; 
OreU. J?Mcr. 90, 91.) Ciuverius and otliers have 
supposed the Aliarna, or Adhama of Livy (x. 25), 
to be the same with Arna, but this is probably a 
mistake. [Aiiarna.] [E. H. B.] 

ARNA. [X.VRTHtrs.] 

ARNAE (’Apvtti), a town in the Macedonian 
Chahddice, a day’s march from Aulon and Bro- 
miscus ; but its site is uncertain. (Time, iv. 103.) 
Leake supposes Arnae to be the same as tbe place 
called Calarna by Stepliaims (s. v. Kd\apva), the 
exi.stence of which near this jm-t of the coast is 
shown by tbe name Tunis Calarnaea, which Mela 
(ii. 3) mentions as between the Strymon and the 
harbour C’aprus. (Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 
p. 170.) 

ARNE ^Apvp : Eih. ’Apyaios), 1. The chief 
toum of the Aeolian Boeotians in Thessaly, wliich 
was sciid to have derived its name from Ame, a 
daughter of Aeolus, (Pans, ix, 40. § 5.) The town 
was said to have been founded three generations 
before the Trojan war. (i)iod. iv. 67.) According 
to Tlmcydidos (i, 12) the Aeolian Boeotians were 
expelled from Arne by the Thcssaliahs sixty years 
after the Trojan war, and settled in the country 
called Boeotia after them ; but other writers, in- 
verting the order of events, represent the Thessalian 
Ame as founded by Boeotians, who had been expelled 
from their countiy by the Pelasgians. (Stiwh. ix. 
pp. 401, 411, 413 ; Steph. B. s.v.) ■ K. (X MtRei* 
has brought forward many reasons for believing that 
the Aeolian Boeotians occupied the centre of Thes- 
saly, and nearly the same di.strict as the Thessalioiis 
of later times; and his views are confirmed by 
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Leake’s disooveiy of the site of Cieriuji (Kceptov), 
which, according to Stepliaiiu.s B. (s. v. '‘Apvri) was 
identical with Arne, and which must be placed at 
Mtdwrdnga, between the Epineus or Apidanus, and 
a tributary of the latter river, prohably the ancient 
Cunalius. For dehtils .see Cieriuji. (Miillcr, Jh- 
riana, vol. ii. p. 475, soq. transl. ; LeaJsc, Northern 
Greece, vol. iv. p, 500, seq.) 

2. A town of Boootia, mentioned by Homer (Jl. 
ii. 507), and probably founded by the Boeotians 
after tlieir expulsion from Thessaly. Some of the 
ancients identified this Boeotian Ame with Chae- 
roneia (Paus. ix. 40. § 5), others with Acraephium 
(Strah, ix. p. 413) ; and others again supjposed that 
it had been swallowed np by the waters of the lake 
Copals. (Strah. i. p. 59, ix. p. 413.) 

ARNKAE (’Apreal: Eth. ’Apvedr-rjs), a small 
city of Lycia mentioned by Capito in his Isaurica. 
(Steph. s. V. ’Appeal.) It is supposed to be at a 
})lac6 called Erness, in the interior of Ljmia, about 
36° 26' N, lat. There are said to be remains there. 
(Spratt’s//ycirt,vol.i. p. 101, and the Map.) [G.L.] 

ARNISSA (^Appiaca), a town of Macedonia 
in the pr'ovinee Eordaea, probably in the vale of 
O'sti’ovo, at the entrance of the pass over the moun- 
tains which separated Lyncestis from Eordaea, 

I (Thuc. iv, 108 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. 

I p. 315, seq.) 

I ARNON CApvciv, LXX.; Wady-el-Mdjih), a 
river which separates Trans-Jordanic Palestine from. 
Moab. (Nmn.sxi. 13, 26; Dewt. ii, 24, iii. 8,16; 
Josh. xii. 1 ; Isa. xvi. 2 ; Jer. xlviii. 20.) Its prin- 
cipal source is a little to the NE. of Katrane (Burfc- 
hardt, p. 373 ; comp. Joseph. Ant, iv. 5. § I)^ whence 
it pw'sues a circuitous course into the Dead Sea, 
flowing in a rocky bed, which in summer is almost 
dried up, but huge maisses of rock tom tfom the 
banks mark its impetuosity during the rainy season. 
(Robinson, Palestine, vol. ii. pp. 206, 213, 569; 
Irby and Mangles, p. 461.) [E.B. J,] 

AENUS (^Appos-. Amo), the principal river of 
Tuscany, and next to the Tiber the most consider- 
able river of Central Italy. Strabo describes it as 
flowing from Arretium, and seems to liave regarded 
it as rising near that city; but its real sources are 
nearly 30 miles further to the N., in rae of the 
loftiest groups of the Tuscan Apennines, now called 
Monte Falterona. From thence it has a course 
nearly due S. till it approaches witliin a few miles 
of Aresxio (Arretium), when it turns abinptly to 
the NW., and imrsues this direction for about SO 
miles, as far as Pontnssieve,' yihm it again makes 
a sudden turn, and from thence holds its course 
neai-ly due W. to the Tyrrhenian Sea. In this 
latter lart of its course it flowed under the avails of 
Florentia, and the more ancient citj’’ of Pisa; 
immediately below which it received, in ancient 
times, the waters of the Auser, or SercMo, whicli 
now pursue their own separate course to the sea. 
[AttSER.} Strabo gives an exaggerated account 
of tlie violent agitation produced by the confluence 
of the two streams, which may, however, have been 
at times very considerable, when they were both 
Bwoln by floods. (Strah. v. p. 222; Plin. iii. 5. 
8,8; Pseud. Arist. de Mirdb. § 92; Eutil. liin. i. 
566.) Still more extraordinary is Iji'> hraicmciit 
tij^t the stream of the Amus was divided into three, 
HI th4 upper part of its course; though some writers 
; have maintained that a part uf it,-, vaie.-s formerly 
tcroed off near Arretium, an.l flowed tluough ihe 
¥cd di CMom into the Tiber. LCi„\.ni«.] It.s 
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mmith ivas tiistantj according to Strabo, only 20 ; 

from Pisa; an estimate, probably, below 
the trutli, but the coast line has cci’tainly receded 
considerably, from the constant accumulation of 
siuul. The present mouth of the Amo, which is 
above six miles below Pisa, is an artificial channel, 
cut at the heghiniiig of the 17th century. (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzcttii VmjijiinToscam, voLii. pp.96, 97.) 
The whole length <jf its course is about 140 Italian, 
or 17 5 Eoinan, miles. 

The Amo receives in its course numerous tri- 
butary streams, hut of none of these have the 
ancient iwunes been preserved to us. It has always 
been subject to violent floods, and inundates the 
fhit countiy on its hanks throughout the lower part 
of its course. This nmst have been the case in 
ancient times to a still greater extent, and thus 
were formed the marshes through which Hannibal 
found so mueli dilhculty in forcing Ids way on bis 
march to Arretium. (Pol. iii. 78, 79; Liv. xxii. 
2, .'5.) Strabo, indeed, supposes these raavshes to 
have been on the N. side of the Ai-ennines, and in 
the valley of the Padus (v. p. 217); hut this 
.seems to be certainly a mistake; Livy expressly 
refers them to the Anms, and this position is at 
least ec^ually consistent with the luirmtive of Poly- 
bius, who affords no distinct statement on the point. 
(Niebuhr, Lect. on Ram. Jlist. vol. i. p. 181 ; Van- 
doncouif:. Hist, des Campcifjnes iTAnnibal, vol. i. 
pp. 138, 156.) The marshy lake.s, called the PaduU 
di Fiicecchio and di Bientim, still existing betw'cen 
the Apennines and the N. bank of the Amo, arc 
evidently the remains of a state of things fonnerly 
much more extensively developed. At a still earlier 
period it is probable that the basin or valley at the 
foot of the hill of Faosulae, in the centre of which 
now stands the city of Florence, wa.s likewise a 
marsh, and that the narrow rocky gorge through 
which the river now escapes (just below the village 
of Sigm, 10 miles from Florence) wa.s formed, or 
at least widened, by artificial means. (Niebuhr, 
Vortrlige nh. Volker n. Lander, p. 339.) [E.H.lJ.] 

AIlOA'NILhS (’Apodv(os), the name of thr(>e rivers 
in Arcadia. 1. Or Or.mtjs ('ONgtos-), called Anus 
(’Arias) by Strabo, a river rising in the mountains to 
the north of Pheneus, and falling into some cav(*rns 
called katavothra, near the hitter city. When thc.se 
caverns hapiiened to be blocked up, tlm widens of the 
river overflowed the whole plain, and eomnnuiieiited 
with the Ladon awl the Alpheius. (Slrab. viii. p. 
389; Pans. viii. 14. §3. 1.5. § G.) 

2. (Kalzaim), a tributary of the Ladon, and 
flowing past the western side of Cleitor. (Paus. viii. 
19. § 4, 21, § 1.) Polybius (iv. 70), without men- 
tioning the n.ame of the river, jjrojxirly descrihes it 
as an impetuous toiTcnt from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The trout in the Aroaniu.s are said to have 
sung, like thiushes. (Paus. viii. 21. §2; Allien.' 
viii. p. 331, e.; Plin. ix, 19; Leake, Movea, vol. ii. 
pp. 241;263,seq.) This river ro.se in the Aroimian 
mountains (opn 'hpoivia, Paus. viii, 18. § 7), now 
called Kheinm, which is 7720 feet in height. 
(Leake, Peloponnesiaca, p. 203.) 

3. A tributary of the Eryinanthus, flowing on on« 
side of Psophi.s. (Paus. viii. 24. § 3.) 

AKOE. [Patbai^.] 

AliOKR, a city of the Amwites on the north side 
of the, valley of the Amon\Wadg-el-M^W) (Dmt 
ii. 3((, iii. 12), occai«ecl by the tribe of Gjad' 
xxxii. 34)- Ensehims says that the sate cf the city 
existed in his day on the top of, a.hiB -(p£H>ffia8t. 
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: s. V.). And Burckliardt ivas shown, on the top of the 
precipice which foriins the northern brink of the 
Wady-el'Mitjih, the mins of . Lvm///-, whh-iihe ron- 
clude.s to be the Aroer of lln; Scriptures. (Truceh. 
p.372.) [(kW.j 

AEOTMATA PEOlMOXTO'HirH ('Aptiuara. 
&Kpo!f Kol ig.ir6pmv, Ptol. iv. 7- § ID; "Apuga, Su-j.-h, 
B. s.v.j Arrian, Perip. 3far. Krgth. 7, 8. 17, 3.‘5: 
litJi. 'Apeapsus i the mo.Ieni Cop (innrdofui). was 
the eastermnost headland of Afrim, in lat. IPN. 
The promontory was a contimiiition of Alomit Elc- 
phas, and the tuun Aromata wii-, the jiriiicipal city 
ill the Ilcgio Oinnainonifcra (g Kirrap-igtapos xoi/m, 
Striib. xvi. p. 774.) Ptolemy, iudc.-rl (iv. 7. :M), 

j.'laces the region of ciiinanum aiitl .spiec.s fnvtlier to 
the wn,st anil nearer to the White Nile. Tlie liisirict 
of which Aromata was the cajjital hounded Airi' a 
Barbariti to the north, and the Long-lived .Aeihio- 
pians (blaerobii) are placed by .'■ome geographers 
immediately south of it. The quamity of sjriccs 
emiiloyed by the Egyptians in lltc process of t-m- 
bnhniiig rendered tlseir trade with Aromata active 
and regular. Piodoms (i. 91 ) mentions cimiinnou as 
one of the usual eondiments of mummies [ W, {{. 1 ).] 
AllOSAFES(Plin. vi. 23; Arusaee.s, Jiela, iii. 7), 
a river of Ariaiia, in the SE. pimt of Persia ; eon- 
jectnred by Forliiger (Alt. f/eoyn. vol. ii, p. 537 ) 
to be the same us the modern Argha-mn, one of the 
tributaries of the Ihlmmd. From SIcIa it would 
seem to have been in the district of Pattalene. f V.]] 
ATIOSIS ("Apocris, Arrian, Iiid. 39), .a river 
which flowed into the rei>i;m Gulf, forming the 
boundary of Susiana and Persi.s, It is the same iw 
the Oroatis (’Opodris; in 'lewd. Atirwat, “swift”) 
of Strabo (.xv. jip. 727, 729), and of Ptolemy (vi. 
4, § 1). Arrian and Strabo both .slate that it wins 
the chief river in tho.se parts. It answers to the 
Zarotis of Pliny (vi. 23. .s.2t3), “urtio dlifcilL ni-i 
peritis.” It is now called the ZIP'. ((Itngr. A nth. 
]>. 123 ; Otter, vol. ii. p. -B>.) Cellarins (iii. v. 9) 
has conjeetured that the Aru-isof Arriim, the K-i- 
gomanis of Ptolemy (vi. 4. ^.2), and Amm, Mure. 
(xxiii. 6), .and the Persian' Araxes (Strnb. xv, 
P'. 729), are different immes of one mui the Mime 
river ; hut this does not seem to he the t use. [V,] 
AEO'TEEBAE. [Autauiu.] 

AliPl C spiral, Ptoh: Eth.'Apirav's. .Ai'ijiims, 
Plin., Arpinus, Liv.: Ar/m), (■allf.l nlsu AihlV- 
IriPA, or AEGYl.’fPI’A (Ariryrii.ii, Virg. .sll. 
Itiil.; 'Apyvpirrna, .Stral). i*ol. ; ’Apyoglifwawt, 
.Steph. B.), one of the nio-t tnn ieiit iiitd important 
cities of Apulia, situated in the eeutii- of the gie.it 
Apitlhm plain, about 13 mile-i K, of Luf ria, ami 
20 fimu the sea at isijHmtum. ("I he Tab. i’ent, 
give.s 21 JI. P- to .Sipontum.) It.s fouiidathm i?, 
generally attrilmted, buili by Greek lUid Pomau 
winters, to Diomedcs, who is .said to havt- origin, -liiy 
named it after his native city Argos ilipplum ("Ap- 
7 oy ■'In-iriov), of which the iuoik- A gv rijpa vimi 
. supposed to be a m-ruprinn. (Strab. vi, p. 2S;i; 
Plin, iii. II. s. 16; Appiari. jla/i/fi, 31 ; I.vetijdir, 
Alex. .592: Vi>g. Ac«. xi. 246; Jmstim *xx. I; 
Steph. B. s. V. 'Afr/ipmTTa.) But tins is jimtuidy 
a mere etymological fancy; imj it is even doubtful 
whether the name of Argyrippa, though so con- 
sbantly used by Gm;k .authors, was known to the 
inhahitants ihein.se,lveB, in historieal timos. Tludr 
coinsalwiiys bear ’A/wawi; and Diony.siu.s expressly 
says that Arg.vrippa was in hi.story willed Arpi. 
Nor is there any historical evidence of its having 
been a Greek culeny: its Hume is not found in 
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Scylax, or Seymiras Chius, who notice all the cities 
to ^Yllidl they ascribe a Greek origin, and though 
we find both Arpi and Canusiurn called by Strabo 
voXeis ’IraXiooTiSes, by which he certainly means 
Italim-Greek^ this probably refers merely to -their 
reputed foundation by Diornedcs. It is certain, 
however, from its coins, as well as other sources, 
that it had received, in common with the neigh- 
homing city of Ganusium, a great amount of Greek 
influence and cultivation. (Mommsen, U. I. J)ia- 
kkle, pp. 89 — 92.) Its name first appears in history 
during the wars between the Eomans and the Sam- 
nites, when the Arpani are mentioned as on hostile 
tenns with the latter, and in consequence supplied 
theEoraau consul Tapiriuswith provisions and other 
supplies for the siege of Luceria, b. c. 320. (Liv. 
i-v. 1,3.) It is singular tliat its name does not 
occur again during these wars; probably it con- 
tinued steadfkst to the Eommi slhiuico, as we find 
it giving a striking proof of fidelity in the war with 
Pyrrlms, on which occasion the Arpani furnished 
a contingent of 4000 foot and 400 horse, and ren- 
dered signal assistance to the Romans at the battle 
of Asculum. (Dionys. XX. Pr. nov. ed. Didot.) 
In the Second Punic War it plays an iniportant 
part. During the first invasion of Apulia by Han- 
nibal (u. c. 2 i 7), its territory was laid waste by 
the Carthaginians; hut after the battle of Cannae 
it was one of the first to open its gates to the con- 
queror, who took up his quarters in its fertile plain 
for the ensuing winter. It continued m his power 
till B.c. 213, when it was betrayed by the in- 
habitants into the hands of Fabius Maximus, though 
occupied at the time by a garrison of 5000 Cartha- 
ginian troops. (PoLiii. 88, 1 18 ; Liv.xxii. 9, 12, xxiv. 
3,45 — 47; Appian. Anrafk 31.) So pwerful was 
Arja at this period that it furnished on one occasion 
3000 fully aimed troops, but it suffered severely from 
the efibets of the war, and not only never appears to 
have regained its former importance, but we may date 
from this period the commencainent of its: totM de- 
cline. (Mommsen, U. I. Diahkte, p. 86.) It is only 
once again mentioned in history, when Caesar halted 
there for a night on his niai’ch to Erundusium. 
(Cic. ad Alt ix. 3.) Strabo tells us (Z. o.), that 
the e.xtensive circuit of the walls still remaining 
in his time, attested the former magnitude of the 
city, but it was then greatly decayed. Nor does 
any attempt seem to have been made under the 
Eoinan Empire to arrest its decline; but we find 
it eonlimiing to exist as a town of small considera- 
tion under Constantine, who erected it into a 
bishop’s see. The penod of its total destruction 
is unknoivn; there now remain only Faint tmccs of 
its walls, besides sepulcbres and other signs of 
ancient habitation at a spot still called Arpa, about 
5 miles N. of tbe modern city of Fogtjia. The 
prosix'rity of this hist city, one of the most populous 
and flourishing in the Neapolitan dominions, has 
probably accelerated the complete decay of Arpi. 
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(Swinburne, Travels, vol. i, p. 148; Eomauelli, vnl. 
ii. pp. 219, 220; Holsten, Not, in Cluver. p. 280.) 

ill the coins of Arpi bear Greek legends; the 
one annexed has tlie name of a magistrate AAZOT, 
evidently the same which the Latins wrote Dasius, 
as in the case of Dasius Altinins mentioned by 
Livy. (Mommsen. L c. p, 72.) [E. H. IL] 

AEPI'NUM (’'Apirma, Died.; Fth. Arpinas, -atis: 
At'pino'), a very ancient and celebrated city of the 
Volschms, situated on a hill rising above the valley 
of the Liris, near its junction with the Fibrenus, 
and about 6 miles S, of isora. (Sil. Ital. viii. 401 .) 
The still extant remains of its ancient walls prove 
it to have been a city of importance at a very early 
period; Juvenal expressly tells us that it ivas in 
the Volscian territoiy (viii, 245), but no mention 
of it is found, any mom tiian of the other Vol- 
scian cities in this part of Italy, during the wars of 
the Eomans with that people, and it had been wreatod 
from them by the Samuiles before its name aprpcais 
in history. In ii.c. 305 it was conquered from the 
latter by the Eomans, but from Livy’s expression 
“ recepta ah Sanmidbiis,” it aiipeavs that it had, 
already, as well as Sura, previously been in their 
hands. (Liv. ix. 44; Died. xx. 90.) A few years 
later, B. c. 302, it obtained the Eoman franchise, 
but without the right of suffrage, which was not 
bestowed upon its citizens until b.c. 188, when . 
they were enrolled in the Cornelian tribe. (Liv. 
xxxviii. 36 ; Festus. s. v. Municipium.) During tbe 
latter period of tlie Eoman republic, Arpinum was 
a flourishing municipal town, but its chief celebrity 
is derived from its having been the birtli-plaee of 
tivo of the most illustrious men in Eoman Mstoiy, 
C. Marius and M. Tullius Cicero, The former 
■was of ignoble birth, and is said to have tailed in 
obtaining some local magistracy in his native place, 
but the family of Cicero was certainly one of the 
most ancient and considerable at Arpinum, and his 
father was of equestrian rank. (Cic. pro Plane. 8, 
deLeg. ii. 1, 3, iii. 16; Sail. Jug. 67; Val. Max. 
ii. 2. § 3, vi. 9. § 14; Juv. viii. 237—248.) The 
writings of Cicero abound with allusions to his 
native place, the inhabitants of which, in common 
■with those cf the neighbouring Yolscian cities, he 
describes as rustic and simple in tlidr mamrors, 
from the rugged and mountainous charaetei' of tho 
country; but possessing many also of the virtues 
of mountaineers; and he applies to Ai-pinum the 
well-laiowii lines in the Odyssey, conoeming Ithaca; 

Tpi7X«’ «A.X’ ayaSii Kovp6r(to<pos, &o. 

(Cic. pro Plano. 9, odAtt. ii. 11, de Legg, ii. 1, 2, 
&c.) He inherited from his father an estate in the 
plain beneath the town, on the baulcs of the little 
I river Fibrenus, where his favourite villa wms situated, 
on an island surrounded by the waters of that beau- 
tiful stream. [Fibrenus.] There is no authority 
for supposing that be had, besides this, a house in, 
the town of Aiqiinum, as has been assumed by local 
antiquarians; thoiigli the alleged remains of the 
Casa di Cicerone are still shown in the ancient 
citadel, (Dionigi, Yiaggio nel Lazio, p. 51.) 

Very little notice is found of Arpinum under the 
Eoman empare. Its name is not mentioned efthee 
by Strabo or Ptolemy, though included by Plmj 
(iih 6. s. ^) among the cities of the First Eegion : 

I it was undoubtedly reckoned a city of Latium, in’the 
I later acceptation of that name. But few insoripi-idns 
I of imperial times have boon discovered here : but 
I from two- of -these we icurn rii.il it ah-fidy pi'sso.-'.dl 
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tinder the Bornans, the woollen mannfactures which 
arc still ono of its chief sources of prospiity. (Ro- 
manclli, vol. iii. p. 374.) It seems, however, to have 
dcciinecl during the later ages of the empire; but 
contiimeil to subsist throughout the middle ages, 
and is still a considerable town with about 9000 in- 
habitants. 

Arpiimm contains scarcely any remains of Roman 
date, but its ancient walls, built in the Cyclopean style, 
of large polygonal or irregular blocks of stone, are one 
of the most striking specimens of this style of con- 
struction in Italy. They extend along the northern 
brow of the hill, occupied by the present torm, a.s fsir 
as the ancient citadel now called Civita Vecchia on its 
highest summit. Nearly adjoining thus is an ancient 
gate of very singular construction, being fomed of 
roughly hewn stones, the successive courses of which 
jiroject over each other till they meet, so as to form a 
kind of pointed arch. Some resemblance may cer- 
tainly be traced between this gateway and those at 
Tiryns and Mycenae, but the agreement is by no means 
so dose as maintained by Gell and other writers. 
Lower dowi the hill is a fine Roman aix'h, serving 
as one of the gates of the modern town ; and near it 
are some massive remains of a monument, apparently 
sepulchral, which a local antiijnary (Clavelli) main- 
tains to be the tomb of king ^turnus (!), who, ac- 
cording to popular belief, was the founder of Arpi- 
num. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 371 — 375; Clavelli, 
Storia di Arpino, jiip. 11, 12; Kelsall, Journey io 
Arpino, Geneva, 1820, pp. 63 — 79 ; Craven, Ahruzzi, 
vol. i. pp. 107 — 109; Dionigi, Viaggio ad ahum 
Cittxi del Lazio, pp. 47 — 53.) 
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Cicero reputedly alludes to a villa belonging to 
his brother Quintus, between Arjjinum and Aqui- 
num, to which he gives the name of Aiicanum (jid 
Q. Fr. iii. 1, 9, ad Att. v. 1). Hence it lias been 
supposed that the nuKlern village of Arce, about 
7 miles S. of Aiqumun, wiis in ancient times known 
as Abx ; and indeed it is alreiuly mentioned under 
that name by P. Diaconus, in the seventh century. 
(ITisi. vi. 27.) There is, however, no ground for 
connecting it (as hag been done by Romanelli and 
others) with the of Ptolemy (iii. 1. § 57), 
wliich is placed by that writer among the Mansi. It 
was probably only a village in the territory of Arpi- 
nuni ; though, if we can trust to the inscriptions 
publisheil by local writers in which Arkae and 
Ajikanum; are found, it must have been a town with 
inunicipd privileges. (Romanelli, vQl.iiLpp.361j375; 
but comp, Muratori, Itiscr. p. i 102. 4.) The villa 
of Q. Cicero was placed, like that of his brother, in 
the valley of the Liris, beneath the hill now occupied 
by Aree : and some remains which have been found 
in that locality ai-e regarded, with much plauribility, 
as those of the villa ibselt The inscriptioBfi allied 
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to have been discovered there are, however, of vei-y 
doubtful autlieuticity, (Rnmauelii. y<i]. iii. p. 376; 
Dionigi, 1. c, p. 45; Orell. Inxcr. 571, ,572.) 

Plutarch (Mar. 3) mentions a villugc which he 
calls Cin-hacaton (Kifipatartev’), in the territory of 
Arpinuin, at wliieh he tells us tliat Marins was 
brought up. The name is prubalily a curruptii.n of 
Cekeatae, but if so, he is certainly luistakou in 
assigning it to the inunedlati^ ucighbourhnod oi' Ar- 
piimin. [CtSHEATAE.] [10. 11. B.] 

AREA. 1. (Marrah, Mdarra). .a town of (.'hal- 
eidiee, in Syria, 20 M.P. S. of Ghalcis (!i. A7tt. 
p. 194). In Abulfeda (Tab. Sgr. pp. 21, 111), it 
appciirs as a considerable place, umlcr the nuinc of 
Maarat, 

2. ("Ap^t? Kiigij, Ptol. vi. 7. § 30), an inland 
town of Arabia Felix, the same ajqian-ntly uhich 
Pliny calls Aiviii (vi. 28. s. 32). [I*. S,] 

ARRABO QApa§6v, Ptol. ii. 11. § .5, ii, 16. 1, 

2). 1. A river, one of the feeders of tiie Daimbe, 

and the boundary between Upper and Lower Piiii- 
nonia. It entered the Dmmbe jtist below the luo- 
dcni royal borough of Rnah, 

2, Akuabonh (in the .ablative ea.se, Georg. 
Ravenna, iv. 19), or Arhabona, in its later fiwm, 
was a city of Pannoma situated near the junction of 
the river Arrabo with tlie Danube. It was a place 
of some importance under the lower emjare, and 
was garrisoned by detachments of tlie tenth and 
fourteenth legions. It is probably the AuboK 
(■'ApScov) of Polybius (ii. 11). The royal borough 
of liaab corresponds nearly with the ancient Arralat. 
(It. Anton, p. 246; Tab. Peutinger.) Kotitiu Im- 
perii.') [W. B. D.j 

A'ERABON, A'RRAGON. [Arages.] 
ARRE'GHI (’A^^ijxoOj -’'htt'ntae, 

on the E. side' of the Palus Slaeofis (Strah. xi. ]>. 
495; Stoph. B. s.v.; Plin. vi. 7); pritbably the 
Avichi (Apixoi) of Ptolemy (v. 9. ^ 18). [i‘. S.] 

ARRE'TIUM (^Ap^priov, FAh. 'Appnrlvui. An- 
tinus, Plin.; but inscriptions liuve always Am.-timis: 
J I'ezzo), one of the most aia.-ieiit and powerful eitias 
of Etruria, situated in the u}iixa' valley of tiie Arnus, 
about 4 miles S. of that river. Strabo says tli.-il it 
was the most inland city of Etruria, near the font of 
tlie Apennines, and reckons it 1,200 .'•tadia from 
Romo, which rather excecils the Irnili, The Itine- 
raries phu-e it on the "V'ia Clodi.i, ,50 M. P. from 
Florenlia, and 37 from Cliisiuin, (Htruh. v, p, 226; 
Itin. Ant. p. 285; Tab. Pent.) All tu'counts iignsi 
in reprebenting it a.s in early ages one of the nio.-t 
important .and jjoweiful cities of Etruria, and it uas 
unquestionably one of the twelve which compAed the 
eonfedoration (Miilier, Ktrmker, vol. i. p. 345), 
though, in consequence of its remoteness from Rome, 
we hear comjiaratively liltif' of it in history. It i,s 
first mentioned during tlie reign of ’'I'arqtihiius I'rLs- 
cus, when we are told that fiie of the Ktruseau 
cities, Arretium, Ohisium, Yolaterrac, Ruscllae, and 
Vetulonia, united their anna witJi the Latins .lud 
Sabines agaimst the growing pm-cr of the Rorn.ni 
king, (Dionys. iii. 51.) From this time wc hear 
no more of it for more tlmn two centuries, till the 
extension of the Roman nnn.s again brought them 
into collision with Ute more distant cities of Etruria; 
but among these Arretium seems to itavo been the 
least hostile in its disposition. In n, c. 309 wti are 
told that it wa.s the only one of tlie Ktru-scan titie.e 
which did not join in the war against Rome, and 
though it appears to have been subsequently draivn 
into the league, it liastened in the follffwing year to 
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conclude a peace with the Republic for 30 years; 
(Liv. k. 32, 37 j Diod. xx, 35.) It would seem 
that tile Arretines were again in arms mtli the other 
Etruscans in b. c. 294, but were compelled to sue 
fur peace, and purchased a truce for 40 year's with a 
krge sum of money. (Id. x, 37.) Livy speaks of 
Arretium at this time as one of the chief cities of. 
Etruria, “ capita Etruriae populorum but we learn 
that they were agitated, and probably weakened by 
domestic dissensions, which m one instance involved 
tliem in open war. (Id. x. 3.) The occasion on 
which they passed into the condition of subjects or 
dependents of Rome is unknown, but it was apj>a- 
rently by a peaceful arrangement, as we hear of no 
triumph over the AiTetines. In B. c. 283 they were 
besieged by the Senonian Gauls, and a Roman ai-my 
which advanced to their relief was defeated, but the 
city iM not fall into the hands of the enemy. (Pol. 
ii.l9.) 

After the Romans had completed the conquest of 
Italy, Arretium was regarded as a military post of 
the highest importance, as commanduig the western 
entrance into Etruria and the valley of the Tiber 
from Cisalpine Gaul. The high road across the 
Apennines from thence to Bononia was not con- 
structed till B. c. 187 (Liv. xxxix. 2), hut it is clear 
that this route was one previously frequented; hence, 
in the Second Punic War, Flaminius was posted at 
Arretium with his army in order to 02)pose the ad- 
vance of Hannibal, while Servilius occupied A'imi- 
num with the like object. (Pol. iii. 77, 80; Liv. 
xxii. 2, 3.) During a later period of the same war 
suspicions were entertained of the fidelity of Arre- 
tiura; but Marcellus, having been sent thither in 
liaste, prevented an open defection, and severe pre- 
cautions were taken for the future. (Liv. xxvii. 21, 
22, 24.) But a few yeara afterwards (b. c. 205) 
the Arretines were among the foremost of the cities 
of Etruria to furnish arms and military stores of 
various kinds for the armament of Seipio. (Liv. 
xxviii. 45.) In the civil wars of Sulla and Marius 
they took part with the latter, for which they were 
severely punished by Sulla, who deprived them of 
the rights of Roman citizens, and confiscated tlieir 
lands, but did not actually carry out their partition. 
Many of the inhabitants afterwards joined tiie cause 
of Catiline. (Cic. jm Caec. 33, pro Murm. 24, 
ad Att. i. 19.) At the outbreak of the Civil War 
in B. c. 49, Arretium was one of the first jdaces 
which Caesar kastenecl to occupy immediately after 
he had pas.sed the Rubicon. (Gaes. /?. C. i. 11; 
Cic, ad Film. xvi. 12.) From this time its name 
is scarcely mentioned in history; but we learn from 
the Liber Coloniarum that it received a colony 
under Augustus, apparently the same to which Pliny 
gives the title of Arretium Julium, (Lib. Colon, 
p. 215; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8.) That author, indeed, 
descrites the Arretines as divided in his time into 
the Aretini Vetercs, Aretini Eidentes, and Aretini 
Julienses. That these constituted sepai'ate muni- 
cijial bodies or commimities is certain from an in- 
scription, in whicli we find the “ Decuriones Arreti- 
norura Vetemm ” (Orell. Inscr. 100), but it is not 
clear that they inhabited altogether disrinot towns.; 
Strabo makes uo allusion to any such distmotion* and 
other inscriptions mention the “ Ordo Arretinorum/^ 
without any further addition. (lb.- 1300; ^ur.' 
InscT. p. 1094. 2.) It is probable, therefore,. that; 
they wore merely tlie names of distinct colonies of' 
bodies of settlers which had for some reason recedved 
a separate municipal organisation. The Affetifll 
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Julienseswero evidently the colonists settled by Au- 
gustus: the- Arretini Eidentes probably dated from 
the time of Sulla, or jperhaps from a still earlier 
period. But there seems reason to believe that Arre- 
tium Vetus, the ancient Etruscan city, did in fact 
occupy a site diflerent from tho modern A?'esso, 
which has probably succeeded to the Roman city. 
The ruins of tiie former have been pointed out on a 
height called Poggio di S. Cornelio, two or three 
miles to the SE, of Arezzo, where there arc some 
remains of ancient w'alls, apparently of Etrascan 
construction. The only ruins visible in the modern 
city are some small portions of an amphitheatre, de- 
cidedly of Roman date. (Repetti, I)iz. Geogr. di 
Toscana, vol. i. p. 585 ; Micali, Mon.Imd.p. 410; 
Dennis’s Etruria, vol. ii. pp. 421 — 431.) 

The other relics of antiquity discovered at Arezzo 
ai-e far more mtcrestiiig and valuable. Among these 
are numerous works in bronze, especially the Chi- 
maera and the statue of Minerva, both of M’hich are 
now preserved in the Gallery at Florence, and are 
among the most interesting specimens of Etruscan 
art. Much potteiy has also been found, of a pecu- 
liar .style of bright red ware with omaments in 
' relief, wholly different from the painted vases so 
numerous in Southern Etruria. The Roman inscrip- 
tions on them confirm the statement of Pliny (xxxv. 
46), who speaks of Arretium as still celebrated in 
his time for its pottery; -which was, however, re- 
garded with contempt by the wealthy Romans, and 
used only for ordinary pm-poses. (Mart. i. 54. 6, 
xiv. 98; Pers. i. 130.) Vitruvius and Pliny both 
speak of the walls of Arretium (meaning apparently 
the ancient Etruscan city) as built of brick, and 
remarkable for the excellence of their construction. 
(Vitrav. ii. 8. § 9 ; Plin. xxxv. 14. s. 49.) No re- 
mains of these are now visible. 

Maecenas is commonly regarded as a native of 
Arretium. There is not, indeed, any proof that he 
was himself bom there, but it is certain that the 
family of the Gxlnii to which he belonged was at an 
early period the most powerflil and conspicuous of 
the nobility of that city ,(Liv. x. 3, 5 ; compare 
Hor. Carm. iii. 29. 1, Sat. i. 6. 1) ; and the jesting 
epithets applied to his favom-ite by Augustus leave 
little doubt of his Arretian origin. (Maorob. ii. 4.) 

The toaitory of Arretium was very extensive, and 
included not only tlie upper valley of the Amus, but 
a part of that of the Tiber also (Plin. iii. 5. s. 9), as 
well as the adjacent valley of the Glanis. The latter 
appears to have been, in ancient as well as modem 
times, marshy, and subject to inundations; and the 
“Arretinum Stagnum," mentioned by Julius Ob- 
sequens (§ 100), must liave been a marshy lake in 
the Val dn Chiam, Great part of the Arreline 
territory was extremely fertile : it produced w'hoat of 
the finest quality, and several choice varieties of 
vinos. (Plin,xiv.2. S.4, xviii. 9, S.20.) [E.H.B.] 

ABRHAI’ACHI'TIS QA^l/anaxirts, Ptol. vi. 
I, § 2), a district of Assyria Propca-, adjoining 
Armenia, immed probably from a town which Ptol. 
(vL 1 § 6) calls Avrhapa C'Ap^aTra). The name is, 
perhaps, connected with Aaphaxad, as Bocliart 
(Gmgi Saar, ii, c. 4) has eonjoctm-ed. fV.l 

.AKtHE'NE. [Akzanexe.] 

ARRHIA'NA (vd 'Ap^iava), a town In the '1 hra- 
Gbersonesus on tlie Hellespont, near Cynossema, 
aieptioped only.by Thucydides (viil, 101.) 

; .ABRI'AOA (Jl, Ant. pp. 436. 438^ or CA- 
feAQOA.(Kdp«K/fa, I'U. ii. 6. _§ 57; Geog. Rar. 
iVf 4^), a to^n of the Cuiqjkaiu in llisijunia Tan a- 
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coTiPiisis, on tlie higli road from Etnerita to Caesar- 
anjfiista, 22 M. P. XE. of Conqilutum {Skald). 
The distance identifies it with Quaclahjara, on the 
lleiuires, where the bridge across the river is built 
on Koinan foundations. As to the variation in tJje 
name, it is said that one MS. of the Itinerary has 
the form Caraea. (Ukert, i. 2. p. 429.) [P. S.] 

AKSA (*^Apcrtt'. Eth.’Apaaios: Aznaya), a city 
of the Turduli, in the district of Btieturia in His- 
pania Baetica, belonging to tlie conventns of Gor- 
duba. It lay in the Sierra Morenu. (M. Mavianns), 
and is mentioned in the war with Viri.athus. (Ap- 
piau. Ilisp. 70; ITin. iii. 1. s. 3; Ptol. ii.4. § 14; 
Sleph. B. s. V,) Its site is idonlified by mins with 
inscriptions. (Florer,, i.K, p. 20.) [P. S.} 

ARSA or V'ARSA {"'Apaa, Ofcptra), a district of 
India intra Gaiigenij in tlie \N. of tlie Pa)ijnh. It 
was that part of tlie country between the Indus and 
the upper cour.-c of the llydaspes which lay nearer \ 
t-o the former river, and which contained the city of . 
Taxila (ra Td^iXa or Ta$t«Aa), the capital, in i 
Alexander's tiuie, of the Indian king Taxile.s. (Ptol. ' 
vii. I. § 4t5.) [P. S.] 

ARSA'CIA. [Ri-iA<i.U3.] 

ARSADA, or AESADUS, a town of Lycia, not 
mentioned, so far as appears, by any ancient writer. 
The modern site appears to he Arsa, a small vil- 
lage overlooking the valley of the Xanthus.” 
(Spratt’s Li/cia, vol. i. p. 293.) There arc rock 
tombs, on two of which Lyeian inscriptions were ob- 
served. “ There are several Greek inscriptions; in 
tw'o of them mention is made of the name of the 
place.” One inscription is given in Spratt’s Xycfo 
(vol. ii. p. 291), from which it iippeare that the 
ancient name was not Arsa, as it is assumed in the 
work referred to, but Arsjidus, or Arsiida (like A/f/- ■ 
canda)f as the Ethnic name, which occurs twice in i 
the inscription, shows {ApaaSeuv 6 Stipos, and | 
Aperaha, in the accusative singular.) The real name 
is not certain, because the name of a place cannot j 
ahways be deduced with certainty from the Etlinie , 
name. The inscription is on a saraophagns, and re- 
cords that the Dennis honoured a certain peraon with 
a gold crown and a bronze statue for certain services 
to the community. The inscription shows that there 
was a temiile of Apollo at this place. [G. L.] 
AESAMOSATA. [Aumosata.] 

ARSA'XIAS {’Aparavlas: J/y7'arf-t7i«'!),anafilucnt 
of the Euphrates according to Pliny (v. 24, vi. 31 ; 
conipj. Tac. Ann, xv. 15 ; Plut. ZjwiZf. 31). Ritter 
{Erilboide, vol. x. pp. 86, 98, 101, C46, vol. xi. 
p. liO) coubiders it to be the S. arm of the Eu- 
phrates (St. Martin, Mem. siir I'Armenie, pp. ,50, 
61,171). [E.B.J.] 

AESAXUS, an affluent of the Euphrates ae- 
cording to Pliny (v. 24), hut mentioned in no other 
■writer. [E. B. J.] 

ARSEXA'RIA {Itin. Ant. p. 14; ’Aptrempla 
tioAcavia, Ptol. iv. 2. § 3; Anseimaria Latinorain, 
Plin. V. 2. s. 1 ; Arsinna, Mela, i. 6. § 1 : Ai-zew, 
Iln.), an imjwtaiit city of Xuinidia, or, according to 
the later division, of Mauretania Caesariensis, 3 SI. P. 
from the sea, between Quiza and the moutli of tlie 
Ghinalapli (a few minutes W. of the meridian of 
Greenwich). That it was ft place of considerable 
imjjortance i.s proved by its ruins, among which are 
tlm cisterns for collecting rain-'water, whmh eattended 
hencalli the whole town. There are akp- several 
L’mnan inscriplions. (Shaw, pp. 29, 30, Of p, 14, 
2nded.; Bartli, ]Vanderut^en,efa.^j^ 59,) RAS.] 

. AEBE'XE Fan), a http 
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in the S. of Annenia. Ftralm (;;i. p. .529) fny.« that 
it was also called 'riiouitis (Quvirn). wlin-li Gro.-- 
kiinl corrects to Tliosj-iti, (fj'c'rTrtnr. cuiip. pti,i. 
V. 13. § 7 ; Plin. vi. 27. _s. fri )._ The loko Arri-.-a. 
which iTolcmy (7. c.) distingairii'.-s iV.im Tiio-piiis 
has been ideiitilicd with Ar.'-eni-, ai.'i tin* name i-, (.uid 
to survive in the fiirtrcss Arji.-t/i. sitnau-.i on the X. 
of the lake (St, Martin, 3Juii. .vir t .{n.aiiv. voi. i. 
p. 56). On the other hand, Itiucr (Emd-ainE, vo!. 
ix. p. 786) identifies Arsisra with ihc .Mmitianc of 
Strabo, and Lake T’««, it mimt be rccoliers.-il ihat 
till lately this district lias been a ti rni i/iriin/ntc, 
and but little yet lias been done for tbe iilnsti-aiioii 
of aheieut authors. Till fnrtlior evidence tbi'rofiji-o 
has been collected, it would be ]m-n::itiire toeome to 
any distinct conclusion on tiie,-c j.oints. Strabo (/. c. ) 
describes Araeiie as abouiuling in nair'-n. so imioh 
so as to remove stains from cloth ; tin- water was 
undrinkable. Tbe Tigris, be adds, flows tliVough ic 
with such rapidity ihat llie waters do not enniminvlc; 
hence it has been interred that Ar-'cni' is the same 
as the Aretlmsa of Pliny (vi, ;J1. conij), Ritter, Erd- 
kuude, vol. x. ]>. 90; Ei'sch and GrnlK'ris E.ic/fi-lquH-- 
din). Lake V<hi is of an irregular shape, in extrenm 
length from XE. to SW. aliont 70 miles, and in e.x- 
trenie breadth from X. to S. about 28 inilcs. Tlio 
level is placed at 5467 feet above the sca. The 
water is bnackisli, but cattle will drink it, particu- 
larly near the rivers. (Kinneir, Tracehy p. 384 ; 
London Geog.Joum. vol. iii, p. 50, vol. x, pp, 391, 
398,410.) [E.B.,L] 

ARSE'SA (’'ApirTjera; ..diyw//), atowii and district 
of Armenia, on the XE. of Lake rd/i ; the district is 
pnibably the same as that of Arsia ('Apaia) nn-ii- 
tioned by Ptolemy (v. 13. § 13). In the lOtii cen- 
tury it was called ‘'Aperey or "Ap^ss (Const. Porpli, 
de Adm. Inip, c. 44, p. 144. ed. Mcuiw.), and was 
then in the jiossessioii of the Mnssninian prince.'. 
In A. i>. 993 it was recovered by tbe Ktnj.ire ; bnt, 
A. J>. 1071, wa.s taken liv the Sdjnk Tttrks : sinn 
, after its eapture bribe Georgian.s, A. n. 12(!6. it ii-fi 
into the hands of tl'ie .Mongols, (St. Martin, .Mnn. siir 
rArmt7iie, vol. i. p. 136; Londi/ii .hointnl, 
vol. X. p. 402.) [K. B. .L'i 

A'RSIA, a small river of I, Aria, still c.dicd sWa, 
which became tbe bmuidary between Paly msl 11- 
lyricuin, whenlstria iiad bei-n aime.M-d by ,\ugii.''tMS 
' to tlu‘ fimiicr country. (Plin. iii, 6. s. 6, itf. s. 03 { 
Tab. Peut.) 1'loru.s rcpre.-eiits it :i.' Icniit'.' biett at 
an earlira' pcriml tin; limit between thi- l.lyriau' and 
■ Istrians (ii.4). It flowed into the Pianatlea' Si- 
niU5 {Gid/o di limriuru). 011 tiie L. c m-} ot LtiLi, 
just beyond the town of Xc.-aetanii ((Vi.-'P 1 .\«,;co). 

, Tlie existence of a town of the name “ ( 'iviia.s Ar- 
' sia,” rests only on the anlhorify of tlie oeugriipher of 
Itii\etma(iv.31 ). and isproUiblya nuAalte. j R.l i.B. j 
A'REIA SILVA, a wood on tiw viifinc,' if the 
Roman and Vcientine temtorics, win re ;t battle was 
fought between the Roman eonsnis Brntu' and Va- 
lerius Poplicnla and the exiled Tar'inlii’', 'iipjsirted 
by the Veientine.s and Tarijuinians, in whitb Anins, 
the son of Tarf[uln, and Brutus, were boch slain, 
(Liv. ii. 6; Vnl. Max. i. 8. § 5; ITut. I’opl. 9, wiio 
writes the name OSpaav SAtros.) The name is 
never again inentkmed: it tvas probably nothing 
more than a sticrcd grove. Dionysins calls it Spvpbt 
lepbs l/ipcoos 'Opdrov (v, 14); but the last name 
ii proltably cornipit, [K, H. B.) 

ARSIA'XA (Aimn. Marc, .vxiii. o), a town of 
Susiana. It may be, }wrliaps, the rame fts tlio 
Tareiana (Tapmvd) of ITob (vi, 3. § 5), [V,] ■ 
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APiSINA'RIUM PE, QAptnvapiov &Kpov), a 
Eeadland: oB: the W. coast of Libya Interior, placed 
by Ptolemy (iv. 6. § 6) iu 8° long., and 12® N. lat., 
between the two great rivers Dai-adus (Senega^ and 
Stacheir {Gamiiti)- a po.sition exactly answering to 
that of C. Verde, the westornmost point of the whole 
continent of Africa. It is true that Ptolemy gives 
points on the W. coast of Africa more to the W., Ms 
westernmost point being the Pr. Cotes, at the mouth 
of tlio Straits, which he places in long, 6° [Ampb- 
hjsia] ; for he mistook the whole shape of this 
coast, especially in its N. portion. But still Ills Pr. 
Arsinuriiun i.s the westurnmo.st point of the coast for 
a long distance on both sides of it. The geogra- 
phers who place tins cape N. of C. .Blanco have not 
given Ptolemy sulfioieiit credit for the aceuriicy of 
Ms longitudes. , [P. S.] 

AESPhlOE f’Apumdrj, Strab, p. 804; Pliu. v. 11, 
s. 12, vi. 29. ,s. 33; Steph. B. p. 120j Mart, Capell. 
6. § 677 : AY/i. ’ApcnvoiTris, or 'Apcrivoevs), the 
name of several cities which derived their appellation 
from Arsinoe, the favourite sister of Ptolemy Pliila- 
deIj)lius,wlio erected or extended and heaiililiud them, 
and dedicated them to her honour or memory. Their 
erection or improvement con,scquently date.s between 
B. c. 284 — 246. Each of these cities appai-ently 
occupied the site of, or included, previously existing 
towns. 

1. A city at the northern e.xtremity of the Heroo- 
polite gulf, in the Eed Sea. It w’as the capital of the 
Heroopolite nnme, and one of the principal harbours 
belonging to Egypt. It appears to have been also de- 
nominated Cleopati-is (Strab. p, 780) and Arsiuoites 
(Plm.v, 9. §9; Orelli, I?iscr. 516). It is also 
conjectured to have stood on the site of tlie ancient 
Pihachiroth (Exod. xii. 2, 9; Numh. xxxiii. 7; 
Winer, BMioth. liealwurterb. ii. p. 309). The 
modern Ardscherud, a vElage near Suez, corresponds 
to tMs Arsinoe. It Wiis seated near the eastern ter- 
mination of the Royal canal which communicated 
with the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and which 
Ptolemy PMladelphus carried on from the Bitter 
Lakes to the hetid of the Heroopolite bay. Arsinoe 
(Pliu. v, 12) was 125 miles from Pelusium. The 
revenue.s of the Arsiuoite noine were presented by 
that monarch to his sister, and remained the property 
of successive queens or princesses of the Lagid 
family. The shortness of the road across the ciistern 
desert and its po.sitiou near the canal were the prin- 
cipsd advantages of Arsinoe as a staple of trade. 
But altliough it possessed a capacious bay, it was 
exjxwed to the s(mth wind, and the ditfienlties which 
sliijis encountered from reefs in worldng up the gulf 
were considerable. Arsinoe, accordingly, was less 
eligibly situated fin* the Indian traffic than cither 
Myos Hormos or Berenice. In common, however, 
with other ports on the Bed Sea Arsinoe improved 
in its commerce after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Eomans. One. hundred and twenty vessels annually 
sailed from Egyptian havens to bring from western 
India silk, precious stones, and aromatics (Gibbon, 
D. and F. ch. vi). 

2. In the Hoptanomis, was the capital of the 
notoe ArtinoKes, and was seated on the western hank 
of the Nile, between the river and the Lake Moeris,' 
south-west of MempMs, in lat. 29° N. In the 
Pharstonic era Arsinoe was denominated the city <«f 
Crocodiles {KpoicobuKeer irdXis), from the peoMBar 
reverence paid by its inhabitants to that animal. The 
region inwMch Arsinoe stood— the modem El~ 
Fgoom — was the most feirtUe.iu Egypt. .Besides , 
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com and the usual cereals and vegetables of the 
Nile valley, it abomided in dates, hg.s, roses, and its 
. vineyards and gardens rivalled those in the vicinity 
of Alexandria. Here too alone the olive repaid cul- 
tivation. 

The Arsinoite nomo was - bounded to the we.st 
by tlie Lalce Moeris (Berhet el keriui) watered 
by the Canal of Joseph (BalirJmuf), and coiitained, 
besides various pyramids, the necropolis of the city 
of Crocodiles, the celebrated labyrinth, which to- 
gether with the Lake are described under Moeris. 
E.Ktensive mound, s of ruins at Medinet-el- Fyooni, or 
el-Fares represent the site of Arsinoe, but no I'emains 
of any remarkable antiquity, except a few sculptured 
blocks, have hitherto been found there. In the later 
periods of the Roman empire Arsinoe was annexed 
to tlio department of Arcadia, and became the djief 
town of an episcopal see, (Strab. xvii. p. 809, seq.; 
Herod, ii. 48; Diod. i. 89; Aelian, //. x. 24; 
I’liu. V. 9. s, 11, xxxvi. 16 ; Mart. Capell. vi. 4 ; 
Belzoui’s Travels, voJ. ii. p. 162 ; Oliauipollion, 
I'Eyypte, vol. i. p. 323, soq.) 

3. A city in the Regio Troglodytiea upon the 
western coast of the Red Sea between Philotcra,s 
(^Kosseir) and Myo.s Hormos. (Strab. xvi. p. 769.) 
It was previously called Olbia (Steph. B, s. v. ’Ap- 
awon). According to Agalliarcludes (&' Hub. Mar. 
p. 53)/there were hot springs in its neighbourhood. 
Ar-sinoe stood nearly at the point where the limestone 
range of the Arabian hills joins the Mons Porphy- 
rites, and at the southern entrance of the Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4. A city in Aethiopia, north of Dirh Berenices, 
and near the entrance of the Red Sea {Bdb-eU ’ 

. Mandeb). (Strab. xvi. pi 773; Mela, iii. 8; PHn. vL 
34; Ptol. iv. 5. § 14.) [W. B. D.] ■ 

5. A town of Crete assigned to Lyctux. (Steph. 
B.) Berkelius (jad he.) supposes that an error 
had crept into the text, and that for Aitcrov we 
should read AuKlas. 

Its existence has been confirmed by some coins 
with the typos and emblems peculiar to the Cretan 
mints. (Eckhel, vol ii. p. 304.) 

6. A town in the E. of Cyprus, near the pro- 
montory of Acaraas (Strab. xiv. p. 682 ; Ptol. v. 14. 

§ 4), formerly called Marion (Mdpiov ; Steph. B. 
S.V.; comp. Scylax, s.w. Cyprus). Ptolemy Soter 
destroyed this town, and removed the inliabitants to 
Paphos (Diod. xix. 89). For coins of Marion see 
Ecldicl, vol. iii. p. 86. The name of Arsinoe was 
given to it in honour of the Aegyptian princess of 
that name, the wife and sister of Ptolemy PhEadel- 
phus. llierocles and Const. Porphyr. (7Vje??i. i; 15) 
place it between Paphos and Soloi, The modem 
name is PoUhntsoho or Crisophou, from the gold 
mines in the neighbourhood. According to Strabo 
(1. c.) there was a grove sacred to Zeus. Cyprus, 
from its subjection to the kings of the Lagid family, ; 
had more than one city of this name, which was 
common to several princesses of that homse. 

■ Another Arsinoe is placed near Ammoclio.stus to 
the N. of the island (Strab. p. 683). A third city 
I of the same name appeara in Strabo (I c.), with a ; 
I haEbpur, temple, and grove, and lies between Old and 
! New Paphos.- The ancient name sumves in the 
preaemt Ar'SefteKa (D’Anville, Mem.d^ I'-lrad. dc.'i 
Insopw.’^d. xxxii. pp. 537, 545, 651, 554 ; Eaccl, 
Eypros, vol. i. jq). 73, 97, 137; :iLu-Ati. Vuipyl, 
Urol L p. 200). IJi.B. .J.J 

7, ■ One of the five cities of iho Libyan Peiitn- 
pqlis'iu, Cyrenalca; bo called undci riie Pi'\c.!.i'.s! 
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eai-lipr name -was Tauelieira or Teacheira. 
[TAt-CirKIRA.] [P. S.] 

8. A ]^)]uc;e on the coast of Cilicia, montitmeJ hr 
Stvalio (p. 670) as having a port. Leake places 
it at or near the rained niudeni castle, called Sokhta 
Kdlnsi, below which is a port, such as Strabo de- 
si-ribes at Arsinoe, smd a peninsula on the east siile 
of the harb(jur covered \vith ruins, (Asia Minor^ 
p. 201.) T]ii.s modern site i.s east of AneHiuriuin, 
and west of, and near to, Cape Kizlirmn. (Beau- 
fort’s Knramania). [G. L.'] 

9, [Pataua.] 

1 0. In Aetolia, [Conope.] 

AHSrS,KxL [Arsexe.] 

AR'l'AIUA, AliTABlUS. [AiiAms.] 

Alt'l'ABllI {‘'ApraSpoi, ’ApoTpegai, Arrotrebae), 

a jieople in the extreme KW. of Hispania Tan-a- 
tonensi.s, about the proinontotr Neriuin (C, Finis- 
ttrre)^ and around a hay called by their name 
[Aii’i'ABRoiiCM Sinus], on which there were several 
sea-port town.s, which the .sailors who freijnentcd 
them called the Ports of the Artahri ('ApriSpeav 
Xipfvas), Slrabo .states that in hi.s time the Artahri 
W'cre called Arotrebae. He places them in Lu.sitiinia, 
which he makes to extend as far as the N. coast of the 
penin.sula. We may place them along that part of 
the coast of Gallicia, which looks to the XW, be- 
tween C. Ortegal and C. Finisten'e (Strab/ iii. pp. 
147, 158, 154 ; Ptol. ii. 6. § 22). Strabo speaks 
of the Celtiei, in coniiectioa with the Artahri, as it 
the latter were a tribe of the former (p. 153); wdiich 
Mela expressly states (iii. 1. § 9 ; hut the text is 
doubtful), Ptolemy also assigns the district of the 
Artahri to the Gallaeci Lucense.s (KaAAai’KMV Aou- 
ititvcrlm, in. having Lucus August! for their capital : 
ii.6.§§2,4). 

Pliny (iv. 20, 22. s. 34, 35) places the Arro- 
■trehae, belonging to tlic conventus of Lneus Augu-sti, 
about the promontory CcltLcimi, which, if not tlie 
same as the Nerium of the others, is evidently in it.s 
immediate noighliourhofxi ; hut he confuses tlie 
whole matter liy a veiy curious error. He mentions 
a promoiitorj- called Artabnim a.s the headJ.-md af 
the A'lr. eHi'ernty of Spain ; the coa.st on the one 
side of it looking to the N, and the Gallic Ocean, on 
the other side to the W. and the Atlantic Ocean, i 
But he considers this promontory to be the IF. head- \ 
land of the csimry of the Tagus, and add.s that | 
some ciilltsl it JIagnum Pr,, and others Oli.siiwuc, 
from the city of Oli.sipo (Lishmt). He assigns, in 
fact, all the W. coast of Spiiu, down to the mouth 
of the Tagus, to the N. coast ; and, instead of being 
Ji’d to detect his error by the resemblance of name 
U'twem his Artabnim Pr. and his Arrotrebae (the 
Artabri of hi.s prcdcce.ssors, Strabo and Mela), he 
perversely finds fault with those who had placed 
about the iiromoutoiy Artabnim a people of the 
same name, who never were there (ifd gentem Ar~ 
talmm quae nuaqmmf uit, wanifesto errore. Ar- 
rotrehas enim, quos ante Celtkum dixtnm pro- 
vioiitorinm, hoc in loco posnere, litte/'is penmutatis: 
riin. iv. 22. s. 35; comp. ii. 118. s. 112). 

Ptolemy (L c.) mentioas Claudionerium (KKw- 
Siovtpiov) and Hoviiuu (Noomoy) as cifiies of the 
Artabri. 

Sirabo relates, on tlie atiHiority of Posidonius, 
that, in the land of the Aitabri, earth on the 
muface contained tin misesd with silver, Which, being 
carried down by the rivers, wjis idftcd out ly the 
woinari on a plan appirently similar to tinSf goM- 
wa.shing.s ’’ of California (SUab.iii.p. [RS.] 
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ARTABRO'IIUJI POLTU.S (’Apra§p£n Xigna). 
a sea-port town of the Artahri (Gallaeci) .‘4. of I’r, 
Neriura. (Ptol. ii. 6. § 22 ; ALaithcm. 1. 4). 
Strabo (iii. p. 1.53) uses the name in the j.lura! for 
the sea-ports of the Artahri further X. on the Fag 
of Fervid and Cormn. [AuTAunr.] 

AliTABIIO’EU-M SIXUS, a hay uo the coast of 
the Artahri, with a narrow eutnmee, hut wiii.-niiig 
imvard-s, having on its slion; the town of Anixt- 
KHICA, and receiving four rivers, two of whidi weve 
not worth mention ; the otio.T two were th(> M.-anns 
and the Ivia nr Jiivia (.Mela iii. 1. !; 9). Tiiis 
de.seription an,swer.s exactly to tlii; great huy on the 
coast of (ialUcia, beluwn Ln CoruTm on ihe.A aiel 
C. Friorino, SW. of El Frnd, on the which 
divides its('lf into the three h.ay.-, rtf Curnun.^ Iji - 
tainos, and El Fi vruJ. and ivceivs the four rii’er.s 
J/tco, Ml min, Fhiov, and J/iria. ( )f th—e the tir-t 
' and Last, whose estuaries form n-jiccti^eiy tJie hays 
of Co 7 'um and Kl Ftrrid. eom'spmd in name with 
. Mela-’s rivens; hut the other two, whii h toil into the 
! estuary of areijuitea^impa-taiit in respect 

■ of their size. The bay is completely lund-loeked ; 
it.s coasts are buhl and lofty ; but the, rivers which 
I fall into it form those secure harbours, which tle^ 

' ancient writers mention (.see prci eding article), ami 
which have been celebratwl in all ages. 

Notwithstanding some confusion in the nnmbera 
of Ptolemy, this is evidently his ^lagnus Portuis 
(6 peyas \ipvy) on the coast of the Gallaeci Lii- 
censes (ii. 6. § 4). [P. S.] 

A'KTABKUM PROM. [AitTAmii.] 
ARTACANA. [Akia Civitas and Artaea.] 
ARTACE('ApTdfc»?: Fth.'Apraiojmk, 'ApruuioSt 
’ApraKevs: Artaki or Erdtk'), a town of Mvsia, near 
Cyzieus (Herod, iv. 14), and a Milesian colony. 
(Strab. pp. 582, 6.35.) It Wiis a sea-pat, and on 
the same peninsula on which Cyzicu.H .sIiahI, and 
about 40 stadia from it, Artace was burnt, toge- 
ther witli Proeonne.sus, during the Ionian revolt, 
in the rcign of Darius I. (HertKl. vi. 33.) Prttbabiy 
it was not rebuilt, for Strabo does not mention it 
.among the Mysian towns; but be .‘-paks (p. .570) 
of a wooded nimmt.'iin Artaco. with an i.-hiiiti «,»f the 
same name near to it, the s.ame which PiiiiV (%’. 32) 
calls Artaciieum. Timo.st!ienfcs, fjuoted Uy Slcpha- 
nu5 (s. V. ’Apranri), also gives the nanic Artace to 
a ninunt.'dn, ami ton snmll islami, one stadium frott! 
the land. lu the time of pritcopiu'-, Art-aec ha-l 
been rebuilt, .ami wtis a suburb of Gyziciw. (Fill. 
Pm. i. 25.) It is now a ptor place, (ilamilu.ii, 
Eesearches, vol, ii. p. 97.) [G. L.] 

ARTACK'XE, or AtmexENt:. fAt£i'.i.i,iTEn.J 
ARTACOANA. [Aiua Civitas.} 

ARTAHA ('Aprata, .^t<‘ph. ih ; Ffk, ’'Ap- 
T«tot), a district of per.iia, where, .ma'urdhiu to 
Hellanicas (Hellati. Fragm, No. l.viii. p. 97, Stiuv.), 
Perscim and Andromeda fiiundcfi .-'(vcr.d cities 
(iSteph.) It is probably connectcil with tie- Ibir- 
tJimi Artacana of Ptohauy (vi.,5. §4). Ilefodottw 
(vii. 61) .states the native natne of the i‘(T..!i;i!is was 
Artnei ; Steplninn.s .■ittd Uesydiiiis («.?;. 'ApTas)cay 
tiiat it w'iis a pirtieular epithet given in tlie ver- 
nacular dialect to the hev(te.s of ancient Peri-ian 
roniaiice (Rawlinson, Askt. Journ. xi. pt. i. p. .3,5), 
no doubt nearly connected with the aticient name of 
the Medes, Arii, witli the Zend Airya, atal the Saits-* 
crit Arthya (i’ott, Forsrhmg. &c. p, Isrix.) [Vb] 
ARTAGElRA, a city of Inner Libya, placed by 
Ptolemy on the N. side of the river G«r, in 44|“ 
, long., and IS'’ N. kt. (Ptol iv. fi. § B2). jlAS.} 
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• ARTAGE'EA (’Aprayripai, Stvab. xi, p. 529; 
’Af(T«7€ipa, Zoii. X. 36; Artagera,Viill. PaEii. 102), 
,a toTO of Armenia, sxipposed to be the same as the 
At'ta|i-igarta of Ptolemy (’ApTayiydpra, v* 13. § 22) 
and the Artogerassa of Amm. Mai'eellmus(xxvii, 12). 
It is called by the Annenian writers Artagor (^Avda- 
kers?) (St.Martin, M6m. sur VArmenia, vol. i. p. 
122.) Before the walls of this city 0. Cacsai*, grandson 
of Augnstns, receiveil the wound from the eflects of 
xvlnch he died. The site would appear to have been 
between Arsamosata and 'rigranocerta, if it be as- 
sumed that it is the same place as the Ax'tagigarta 
of Ptolemy. [E. B. j.] 

A'ETAMTS Ck^pragis, Ptol, vi. 11. §§2,3; 
Ai'tamis, Amrn. Marc, xxiii. (1), a river of Bactria, 
which ilowfid into the Zariaspis (or river of Balkli). 
Wilson (A /‘itmo, p. 162) (ionjeeturcs that it is the 
Diiknsh which flows NE. in tlie direction of Balkli. 
Till! name itself is probably of Persian origin. [V,] 
AUTAEES (’Ap-rdrijs), also written Artaimes 
and Art-'iiius, a small river of Bithyiiia, jdared by 
Arriiin (p. 13) 150 stadia east of Ca]je Melaeiia, 
with a haven, and temple of Venus at the mouth of 
the river. [G. L.] ' 

AETANTSSA (jApravia-crai Telitwn?\ a city of 
Ilieria, in Asia, betxveen the Cyrus and M. Caucasus i 
(Ptol. T. 1 1 § 3). It was one of Ptolemy’s points i 
of recorded astronomical observations, haring the 
longest day 15 hrs. 25 min., and being one hour E. 
of Alexandria (viii. 19. § 5). [P. S.] 

AETAUEUM (^Aprawov'), is generally believed 
to be the fort xvhieh Drusus erected on mount 'J'aunus 
(Tacit. Ann. i. 56), and which was afterwards re- 
stored by Gennauiens. (Ptol. ii. IL) Some find 
. its site ill Salln/rg, near Ihmhurg. [L. S.] 
AETAXATA (’Aprd^ara, 'Apra^iAiruTa, ’Ap- 
'ra^iaacorai Artaxata sing, and plur., Plin. vi. U); 
Juv. ii. 170; Tac, Amid. ii. 56, ri, 32, xiii. 41, 
xiv. 23: Eth. ’ApTa|«Tijrds), the ancient capital of 
Armenia, situated on a sort of peninsula fonned by 
the curve of the river Araxes. (Strab. xi. p. 529.) 
Hannibal, who took refuge at the court of Artaxias 
when Antiochus was no longer able to protect him, 
superintended the building of this city, which xvas 
so called in honour of Artaxias, (Strab. p. 528 ; 
Pint. Lucull. 31.) Corbulo, a. d. 58, destroyerl the 
town (JJict. of Blog. s.v.), which was rebuilt by 
Tiridates, who gave it the name of Hcnmia in honour 
of the Emperor Nero, xvho had surrendered the king- 
dom of Armenia to him. (Dio, Gass. Ixiii. 7.) 'i'he 
subsequent history, as given by the native historians, 
will be found in St. hlartin (J/m. stir VArmenie, 
Vol. i. p, 118). Formerly a mass of ruins caEed 
'I'nlct 2 W/Aife (Throne of Tiridates), near thejnne- 
tion of tlie Aras and the Zengne, were supposed to 
I’epvesent the ancient Ai’taxata. Col. Monteith (^Lon- 
don Geog. Jmirntd. vol. iii. p. 47) fixes the site at 
a remarkable bend in the river, somewhat lower down 
than this, at the bottom of which were the ruins of 
a bridge of Greek or Koinan architectme. [E. B. J.] 
AETEMl'SIUM (’Apregiffiov). 1. The name of 
the northern coast and of a promontory of Euboea, 
Immediately opposite the Thessalian Magnesia, so 
Called from the temple of Artemis Proseoa, belonging 
to tlio town oi' Histiaea. It was off tliis coast tlrnt 
the Grecian fleet fought with the fleet of Xerx®, 

B. c. 480. (Herod, rii. 175, viii, 8 ; . Pint. Them, 7 ; 
Hiod. xi. 12.) 

2. A mountain foming lie boundaa^ briSrem 
Argolis and Arcadia, with a temple of Arteims baits 
summit. It is 58 14 feet in height, and is now ealled i 
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the Mountain of Turniki. (Pans, ii. 25. § S, viii. 5. 
§ 6 ; Leake, PeZo/wnMcsifflca, p. 203.) 

, . 3. ... A, fortress in Macedonia, built by the emperor 
Jnsrinian, at the distance of 40 inilas from Thesaa- ' 
lonica, and at the mouth of the river Eediius, (Pro- 
cop. de Aedif is’-. 3.) The Rechius, as Tafcl has 
shown, is the river, by wliich the waters of the Lake 
Bolbe flow into the sea, and whidi Tluicydides (iv. 
103) refers to, without mentioning its name. (Tafel, 
T’/iessafonim, jjp. 14, seq., 272, aeq.) 

4. A promontory of Caria, with a temple of Ar- 
temis on its .sunnnit, foniung tlie northern e-xtreraity 
of the bay of Glaucus (Strab. xiv. p. 651), called 
by others Pkdauitm (Mela, i. 16 ; Pliu. v. 28. 
S.29.) 

5. A towm in Spain. [Diaxiuji.] ' 

6. An island off Etruria. [Dianium.] 

7. A mountain near Aricia. [Aiucia.] 

AETEMITA. 1. (’Aprepira, Strab. xi. p. ,519, 

i xvip.744; Ptol.vi.l. §6 ; Steph.; Isid.CIiar. p..5 ; 
i Artemita, I’lin. vi. 26 ; Tid). Fentviger.),n city of 
As.syria, or perliaps more .strictly of Babylonia 
(Strab. xi. ji. 519), in the district of ApoIIoniatis 
(LsiJ. Char.) ; .according to Strabo (xvi. p. 744) 
500 stadia (Tab.Pnuting. 71 mill.) K. of Seleueia, 
and 8,000 stadia N, of the Persian Gulf. (Sti-ab. xi. 
p. 519.) According to Tacitus (ri. 41) it was a 
Parthian town, in which Stophanus (on the autho- 
rity of Strabo, though that geographer does not say 
.so) coincides mth him. Ifliny (vi. 26) places it 
wrongly in Me,sojK)tamia. It was situated on a river 
called the Sillns. The modern SlierMn is supposed 
to occupy its site. {^V.} 

2. (Van), a toum of Amenia (Ptol. v. 13. 

§ 21), founded, according to the national tradi- 
tions, by Semiramis. A canal, which in some maps 
has been converted into a river, under the name of 
Shmivim Sh, is attributed to this rejrated foundress 
of Van. Mr. Brant (London Geog. Journal, voLx. 
p. 389) speaks of a small village of the name of 
Artemid, at no great distance from Vdn. He was 
told that no inscriptions were to be found, nor were 
there traces of any buildings of antiquity. D’Aii- 
rillo (Geog, Jnc. vol. ii. p. 324; comp. Kinneir, 
Trav. p. 385) has identified it with the large and 
important town of Vdn, winch St. Martin (Mem, mr 
I'Armenie; vol. i. p. 138) consider,s to he the same 
as the Bnana (Bouov«) of Ptolemy (v. 13. §21). 
Van was considered one of the strongest places in 
' Armenia, and is frequently mentioned by the native 
ehromelcr.s in connection with their history. (St. 
Martin, 1. c.) [E. B. J.] 

ARTEMITA. [ficiuNADES.} 

AJtTENA. 1. A city of the Volsciams, known 
only from the account in Livy (iv. 61) of its siege 
auci capture by the Homans in b. o. 404. It ap- 
pears that it had a very strong cittidcd, which held 
out long after the town had fallen, and was only 
taken by treachery. Both town and citadel were 
destroyed, and the name never again oecm-.s. Gell 
and Mbby have supposed the remains of ancient 
W'alls foimd on the summit of the hill above Monte 
Eortiuo, still caUed La Givita, to be tliose of Ar- 
tena; hut they are regarded by Abekeii, with more 
probability, as belonging to the far more important 
city of Ecetra. (Gell, Top. of Rome, p. llO: 
Biniwni, vol, i. pp. 263 — 265 ; Abeken, MiU&l 
Jtalim, p. 76.) [Ec-ExaiV.] 

, 2. Erom the same passage nf Livv we learn thiit 
-there was another small town ol tin name i:i Etnda, 
between Caere and Veii, and .a drj.cndcM'.y of the 
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former city. It was destroyed by tieBoinan kings, 
and no other traee of its existence preserved. The 
positions ascribed to it by Gcll and Kibby QL cc.)are 
wholly cmyectnral. [E. H. B,] 

ARTIGl, two cities of Hisp.aiiia Baetica. 1, In 
the S., on the high mid from Corduba to Emerita, 
36 M. ?. from Mellaria and 32 from Metelliimm. Its 
site seem.s to be at or about Cnstttera. (It. Aiit. p. 
416.)— 2 .A 11 TIGI JiJLiENSRS (Plin.iii. l.s. 3, where 
the common text has Astigi .* 'kpreyis, Ptol, ii. 4. 

§ 11 ; AlhamC)s Qn^ of the chief inland cities in the 
b. of Baetica, belonging to the district of Ba.stetania 
and the conventus of Cordnba. It stood in the heart 
of hi. liijiula (the Sima. Nerada), and commanded 
one of the chief passes from the, Mwlitcmnean coast 
to the valley of Gramdn. In the Moorish wars it 
was celebrafa'd as one of thekey.sof Granada; and its 
cjiptuvc by the, Christians, Feh. 28, 1482, was a fatal 
blow to tlie Moors, whose feelings are recorded in the 
“very mournful” Arabic andSjmnish ballad, ‘'Ay! de 
miAlhama" — “Alas!furmyAlhama .-’’well knomi 
hv Batoii’s translation. (Ford, Handbook of Sjmn, 
i 122.) [P. S.] 

ARTIvSeUS (‘ApTKTKds), a tributary of the lle- 
bras in Thrace, flowing through the land of the 
Odrysae. (Herod, iv. 92.) 

AETYMNESITS. [Pinail^.] 

ABTYAHA. [Dascyiatis.] 

ARUALTES (5 -ApoodATTjs Spos), a mountain of 
Inner Libya, placed by Ptolemy a little to the N. of 
the Eijuator, in 33° long, and 3° N. Jat., in a part 
of Central Africa now entirely nnknomi. In it 
were the poples Eabathrae (Ntt§d9pai) and Xulic- 
ces (KoXimels AlSloTtes), the, latter extending to M. 
Aranga.s. (Ptol. iv. 6. §§ 12, 20, 23.) [P. F.] 
A.RIJ'CI (’ApovKi). ] . A city of the Celtici, in 
Htspania Baetica, in the neighbourhood of Arundax 
and Acinipo, in the conventus of Ilispali.s; identified 
by inscriptions with Aroclie. (Ptol. ii. 4. § 115 ; Piin. 
iii. 1. s. .3, whore Sillig gives the Ime reading from 
one of the be,st MSS.; others have Arnii, Arnnci, 
Arungi, in fact the cop 3 dsts seem to have confounded 
the consecutive words Arunda and Aruci; Florez, 
Esp. S. ix. p. 120 ; Grater, p. 46: Ekort, ii. 1. p. 
382 ) — 2. (Jloitra), a city of Lusitania, 30 M. F. 
E. of P.ax Julia. (It. Ant. p. 427). [P. S.] 

AREXPA (ApovrSa; Eonda), a city of the 
Celtici, in Hispania Baetica, iii the conventus of 
HRpalis (Ptol. ii. 4. § 15; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3, ed. 
Sillig, comp. Aituci, Inscr. ap. Muratori, p. 1029, 
No. 5.). Some writers place Arunda at RovAa la 
ykja, which is usually taken, on tlic authority of 
inscriptions there, lor AcisiPo ; on the ground tliat 
the inscriptions at liwulu bearing the name of 
' Arunda, have been brought from the ruins at Eonda 
la vieja (Ford, p. 98) ; but both Pliny and Ptolemy 
make Acinipo and Arunda diflerent places. [P.S.] 
ARU'PIIFM (It._^Ant..' AryjauiTi, Tab. Peut ; 
'Apovirlvoi, ’Apovvims, Strab. : Eth. Aiipomtvot, 
App.; Aiierspergf or nr. Mnngapa), a toTO of the 
lapydos in Illyricum, whicdi wan taken by Augustus, ' 
after it had been deserted by its inhabitants, (Ap- | 
plan, III. 16 ; Strab. iv. p. 207, vii- p. 314.) ' 

ARUSI'NI CAMPL [BfijvBVENTOW.] 

A.RVA (Aloolea, Ru,), a ni,iaucipixun of Hfepania 
Bnotica, on the right bank of the Baetis (Guadal- 
quivir), two leagues above Corduba (Cordova). 
The river is here crossed by a fine bridge of dark 
irifirble. There are con.siderable fnips,- witih nume- 
rous inscriptions, one of which, rtuis tte: oRoo 
MuKiciPu. FUAvir. AKVEssis. (GrafcsST, p, 476, 
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No. 1.) There are coins of Arva extant, ii.sci-ibed 
ABA’’A. and M. ARYEX. (Eckhtd, vo]. i. ].p. 14, 15.) 
Pliny mentions Arua among the Celtic tiiwnsintlie 
conventus of Hispalis (iii. 1. s. 3). [P. S.] 

ARVAD. [AiiAi>rs.] 

ARVARXI (' Apouaproi), a jjcoplo of India intra 
G.angom, W. of the river .Muc.solti.s. along the river 
Tyna, and as far N. ;ts the tlnuii .M. ; having, mnniig 
other cities, the emporium and royal re.-itlciici> Ma- 
langa(MaAa 77 'u), which .somesupimse to bo .Vadras. 
(Ptol. vii. 1. §§ 14, 92.) [P. 8.] 

ARVERNl ('Apoufpmt, Strab. jf. 190). a narion 
of Celtica, and in Cacsar'.s time one <4’ the mo.st 
powerfixl of the Gallic nations, and the rival of the 
Acdui for the supremacy (/). tr, i. 31). In the 
great rising of the Galli under I'crcingetorl.s', n. c. 
,52, the Kleuthcri Cadurci, Gabali, and I'cHaimi arc 
mentioned (B. 6'. vii. 7.5) asR-ing accnstnuicd to yield 
obedience to the Arvemi. It i.s liiutbifn! if Eicuthcri 
is a (pialitieatiou of tlicname Cadurci; it is prnliaiilf; 
th.at under this comtpt flinu the name <if .some other 
^K'liple is coiH’ealed. The reading I'cllauni is also 
doubtful; the peojtlc arc calhsl V'ellavi in Strabos 
text (p, 190; Walekcuacr, Gcog. doe Oanhs, ifc., 
vol, i. p. 339). 

On the SK. Caesar makes the MojisCebeima (Ce~ 
vennes) the boundary'’ of the Arvemi, and their neigh- 
bours on this side were the Helvii in the Provineia, 
afterwards called Gallia Narbonensis (B. G. vii. 8). 
But the proper territory (f the Arvemi did not ex- 
tend so far, for the Vellavi and the Gabaii lay be- 
tween them and the Helvii. Strabo makes tlndr 
territory e.xtend to the Loire. They mm to iiave 
jwssessed the valley of the Elaver (Allkr). periiap-s 
nearly to its junction with the Loire, and a large 
part of the highlands of central France, The name 
is still perpetuated in that of tlie mountxdn region 
of Auvergne. Their neighbours on the E. were the 
Aeclui, on tlie W. the Lemoviccs, and on the. XW. 
the Biluriges. The Cadurci were on the SIV. Their 
actual limits are said to coincide with tite old dionae.s 
of Clermont and S. Flour, a deterniiiiation which is 
only useful to those who can consult the maps of the 
old diocesan divisions of France. The Arvcnii are 
re])ro.seiited by Strabo as having extended their 
power as far as Narhmine and the frontiers of Mar- 
seille; and even to the Pyrenees, the Rhine, and the 
Ocean, (Strab. p. 191.) If tliis htatement i.s true, 
it does not repro.serit the extent of thi-irtt.-n'itory, but 
of thoir power or influence when they were tii<f dsi- 
minant people in Gallia, In Cai'sarR time, as we 
have .seen, the states in .sul>jcctton to them wen* only 
tliaso in their immediate iieighbourho^Kl, Tla-ir pre- 
tended consanguinity with the Romans (Liwau, i. 
427) — if it means any thing at all, and is not a 
blunder of Lucau — may merely indicati; iheir .‘imi- 
ganee before they felt the edge of the Roman .sword. 
Livy (v, 34 ) mentions Arvenu miong who ac- 
companied Bollovesus in the Gallic migration into 
Italy. 

The position of the Arvemi is delennined with 
some pu'ecision by tliat of their capital Augustowe- 
metum, which Strabo calls Kemossiu5. which i.s now 
Chrmant, the chief town of the Auvergne. Caesar 
does not mention this place. In his tiniti the capital 
of the Arvemi was Gergovia (B. Q. vii, 36), 'which 
he unsuccessfully besieged. 

When Hasdrubai pas.sed into Gallia on his road to 
Italy, to join Hfinnibal, the Arvernt received him in a 
friendly way. (Liv. xxvii, 39.) Whether any of 
them jomed him does not appeaar, A king of the 
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Arvpmj, named Liior, is mentioned by Strabo, as ' 
be rode in bis cbnriot used to thiw about him gold 
and silver coin, for tbe people to pick up. He was 
the father of Bituitus, king' of the Arvemi at the 
time of tbe campmgu of Fabius Maximus. 

The Eomans seem to have first met the Arvemi 
in B, c. 121. The Aedui and Allobroges u'ere at 
war, and tlie Allobroges bad tbe Arvemi and Euteni 
as allies. Q. Fabius Maximus defeated the Allo- 
broges and their allies with groat slaughter, at the 
confluence of the Rhone and the here. (Floras, iii. 
2; Veil. Pat. ii. 10; Oros. v. 14.) The Allobroges 
were made Eoman subjects, but the Arvemi and the 
Euteni lost none of then- territory (5. 0. i. 45). In 
fact their position defended them, for the wall of the 
Cdvennes was the natural boundaiy of the Provincia 
on the NW. Some years before Caesar was procon- 
sul of Gallia the Aiwenii had joined the Seejuani in 
inviting An'ovistus and his Germans into Gallia, in 
order to balance the power of the Aedui, who were 
allies of the Eomans. The German had become the 
tyrant of the Sequaiii, but the territory of the Ar- 
vej'ni had not been touched by him when. Caesar en- 
tered Gallia (b. c. 58). In b.c. 52, when Gallia 
was tranquillized, as Caesar says, a general rising of 
the Gain took place. The Camutes broke out 
first; and next Vercingetorix, an Arvemian, whose 
father had held the cliief power (principatus) in all 
Gallia, roused his countrymen. This was the be- 
ginning of a great contest and the last struggle of 
the Gain, Vercingetorix commanded the combined 
forces {B. G. vii. 63, 64). The war was finished by 
the capture of Alesia, and Vercingetorix feU into the 
hands of Caesar. He was carried to Eorae, and kept 
a prisoner till Caeirar’s great triumph, when the life 
of this brave and unsuccessful Gaul was ended in 
Eoman fashion by the hands of the executioner, after 
he had adorned the barbaric pomp of tbe procession. 
(Dion Cassi xliii. 19.) 

In the division of Gallia under Augustus the Ar- 
verni were included in the extended lirnits of Aqui- 
tania. Pliny (iv. 19) calls them ’* liberi;” and, if 
this is correct, we must suppose that in Pliny’s time 
the Aiwerai enjoyed the privileges which, under the 
Eoman government, were secured to those provincials 
who had the title of “ liberae civitates,” [G.L.] 

AE'VIl, are only mentioned by Ptolemy, who 
places them in Gallia Lugdunensis, next to the Dia- 
blintes. D'Aiivillc ascertained the position of this 
people, who, with the Ccnomiini and the Diahlintes, 
occupied rvhat was afterwards the diocese of Mans. 
He discovered the site of the capital of the Arvii, 
which preserves the name of Erve or Arve, on the | 
hanks of a stream which flows into the river Sartite, 
near Sable. The Sarthe joins the Mayenne, which 
enters the Loire below Augers. The name of the 
chief town of the Arvii in Ptolemy is Vagori- 
turn. [G.L.] 

AEYCANDA {'ApiKavSet,'. Eih. ’ApweavSeus), 
a city in Lycia (Steph. s. v. ’ApuKdrSa; Sehol. ac? 
Find. 01. Od. 7), on the river Arycandus, a branch 
of the Limyrns (Plin. v. 27, 29). Its site has been i 
ascertained by Fellows (i^cto, p. 221), who found 
near the river Aiycaudus, and 35 miles from the 
sea, the mins of Aiymanda, winch are identified by a 
Greek inscription. There are the remains of a the- 
atre, tombs, and some fine specimens of doorways. - 

There are coins of Arycanda. Fellows found TO 
among the ruins, with the name of the city oh' jj. 
and the head of the Emperor Gordian. Leake 
(risift Minor, p. 1 87) speaks of a stream which 
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I joins the sea, close to the mouth of the Limyms, as 
1 probably the Arycandus of Pliny. In the "map of 
j Fellows, only the name Ai'j'caudus appears, and no 
Limyrus; but thcLimyrus is clearly laid down in 
' the map in Spratt’s Lycia as a small stream flenving 
I from Limyra, and joining near its mouth tlie larger 
I river Oi'ta Tchy, the Arycandus. Compare the ac- 
count of Arycauda in Fellows and in Spratt’s Lycia 
' (vol. i. p. 153). [G. L.] 

! AEYMPHAEI. [An&irPAEi.] 

i AEXATA ("AplaTa)), a town of Armenia, si- 

1 tuated on the borders of Atropatene. (Strab. xi. 

1 p. 629 ; Eckhel, vol, iii, p. 202.) [E. B. J.] 

I ARZEN C'ApT^e, Cedren. Mist. Comp. vol. ii. p. 

I 722), a town of Armenia to the E. of Theodosiopolis 
I (^Krzrum). According to native writers it contained 
I 800 churches, a.». 1049. It was taken by the 
1 Seljuk Turks, and the inhabitants retired to Theo- 
I dosiopolis. No remains of this city are to be found 
now, (St. Martin, Mem. sur I'Armenie, vol. i, 
p. 68.) [E. B.J.] 

ARZANE'NE (’ApCaj'pvTj, also ’Ap^dvn, Proeop, 
ileAedif. iii. 2), a province in the S. of Aimienia, 
situated on the left bank of the Tigri.s, extending to 
the E. as far as the valley of BitUs, and bounded on 
the S. and W. by Mesopotamia. It derived its name 
from the lake Ansene, or the toTO Arzen, situated on 
tliis lake. Its name frequently occurs in the writers 
of the Lower Empire. (Eutrop. vi. 7 ; Amm. Marc. 
XXV. 7, 9; Pmeop. B. Bars. i. 8.) Ptolemy calls 
the district Thospitis (©wcrurtTis, v, 13. § 18), a 
name which he also gives to the lalce Arsene (v. 13. 
§ 7). The district Arrliene m Pliny (vi. 31) is 
probably the same as Arzanene, 

I This province was the subject and the theatre of 
i continual wars between the emperors of Constan- 
tinople and the kings of Persia, It is now compre- 
I bended in the Pashalik of Bydr Bekr, [E. B. J.] 

ASA PAULINI, a place on the road ftom Lug- 
dmmm (Lyon) to Augostodunmn (A^itm). It is 
placed in the Antomne Itin, x G^lic leagues, or 
XV M.P. from: Lugdunum, and this distaaiee corre- 
.sponds to the site dAme. Asa, in the Itin., per- 
haps ought to be Ansa. [G. L.J ^ 

ASAEI (’Aadioi), a people of Sarroatia Asiatica, 
near the Suardeni and the upper course of the Ta- 
nais. (Ptol. V. 9. § 16). They are also mentioned 
by Pliny, according to the common text, as having 
been, before hi.s time, among the rao.st celebrated 
peoples of Bcythia; but SiUig give.s a different resid- 
ing, namedy Chroasai. (Pliu. vi. 17. s. 19.) [P. S.] 
AEAMA. (’Aa-dpa), a river of Masiretsmia Tiugi- 
tana, falling into the Atlantic, in 32° N. lat. (Ptol. 
iv. 1, § 3), 30' S, of Port Khusibis, and 20' N. of 
i the river Diour. All along this coast, the positions: 
may be safely determined by Ptolemy’.s latitudes 
(his longihides are greatly out); conse(;uentlyAssinia 
\eWadi-Tm»ift, the river which, in its tipper course, 
flows past Mwocco : Portus Ehusibis is Sajfee, 

\ and the river Diour is Wad-ahGored, whicli falls 
into the ocean by Mogador. (Comp. Eennell, Geog. 
ofSerod. vol. ihp. 16.) Pliny, who calls it Aaana, 
plaices it, on the authority of native report, 160 JI.l*. 
from Sala (Sallee ; it is nearly 200 in a direct line), 
and adds the d,eseription, “ marino haustu sed pmdu 
specteMe” (it. 1. s. 1). It is thought by some to 
be the same as the river Anatis, which Pliny men- 
lanus a little before, on the authority of Polybius, as 
205 M. P. from. Lixus; but .he ilisrauir.- do not 
ai?ree. Some also identify it with tin Ani.m', (“Ai'i- 
or, according to the emenJution <>f .^ihn.nius, 
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Adonis of Scylax''(p. 52, or p. 123, cd, Gronov.); 
but that river is niudi fdrfher N., betwoon Lixus 
and -the Straits. [P. S.] 

ASBYSTAE Qkaivcrrat, Herod, iv. 170, 171 ; 
Lyc'0])lii'; Ahx. 895; ’Ao-gOraj, PtoL iv. 4. | 10), 
a Librun, trilje, in the inland parts of CjTenaiea, S. 
of Gyrene, and W. of tlia GiligainiTiae; distingiushed 
above the other Libyan tribes for their skill in the 
nse of fonr-hor.sed chariots. (Herod. 1. c.) Diony- 
sius Periegctes (211) names them next to the Na- 
samones, inland (^fieo-^Treipot). Pliny also places 
them next to the Xasamorie.s, but apparently to the 
W, of them (v. 5). I’toleiny’s position for thorn, E. 
<jf the mountain.s overhanjring the Gjivdcns of 'the 
Hesjjurides, amve.s well enoupdi with that of Herii- 
dotn-s. Sfepliaims By'^miitinus mentions a city of 
Libya, uained Asbysta ('AaSicrra, J'Jtli. ’A<r€t>crrt}s), 
and quote-s tlje follomng line fnnn Callinmchus: — 
a'tt] re Tpiroivos i(p' vSmriy 'AcrSia-rao ; — • 

vvliere the mention of the Triton is not at all ineon- 
.si.stcnt with the position of the Asbystae, as detor- 
rnined by the other writers ; for the Triton is fre- 
quently jilaced near the Gardens ot the Hosi)eride.'., 
on the "VV. coast of Cyrenaica. [Tiutox.] [P. S.] 
A'SCALON (’AfTKdAwj/, ' AamXdiiviov, Ascalo, 
Plin. V. 14. : Et/i. ’AcrKahcoviri}^, ’Atr ica\(&uios, 
fem. ’A(rH:aA.wvis, Steph. B., Snkla.s, Hierocle.s, As- 
calona, Asealonius! ’j.s/:ulan\ one of the live cities 
of the Philistines (JosA. xiii. 3; 1 Sam. vi. 17), 
situated on tlie coast of tlic MeJitorranaan ,Sea. be- 
tween Gaza and Jamnia (Joseph. B.J. iv. 11. § 5), 
520 stadia (Joseph. B, J. iii. 2. § 1), or .53 M. P., 
according to the Pentinger Tables, from Jerusalem ; 
and 16 M. P. from G.aza. (Anton, ftin., I'tol. v. 16.) 
It was taken by the tribe of Jud.ali (Judges, i. 18), 
but did not remain long in their jmsession (Judges, 
iii. 3); and during the wars whieli the Hebrews 
waged under Saul and David \vith the Philistines 
Ascalon apjjears to have continued in the hands of 
the native inhabitants. (2 Sam. i. 20.) The prophets 
devoted it to destruction (Amos, i. 8; Zepb. ii. 4, 7; 
Zech. ix. 5; Jer. xxv. 20, xlvii. 5, 7). After the 
time of Alexander it shared the i’ate of Phoenicia 
and Judaea, and was sometimt).s subjected to Aegyjd 
(Jo.scph, Antiq. xii, 425), at other limes to tlie 
S3’rian kings (I Mac. x. 86; xi. 60; xii. 33.) 
Herod the Great, though it was not in Ins doniinions, 
adorned the city with, ibuntain.s, hath.s, and colon- 
nades. (Jo.snph. B. J. i. 12. § ll.) After his 
death, Ascalon, which liad many Jewish inhabitants 
(B.J. ii. 18. § 5), was given to his slstiT Salome 
as a residence. (Jo.«eph. xvii. 11. § 5.) It 
suflered much in the Jew'ish wars with the Koinan.s. 
(Jo.sepl}. B. J. ii. 18. § 1, iii. 22. § 1.) And its 
inhabitants slew' 2500 of the Jews who dwelt there. 
(Joseph. B. J. ii. 18. § 5.) In very early times it 
was the scat of the worship of Der<'eto (D'iod. ii, 4), 
«r Syrian Aphrodite, whose temple was plundered i 
by the Seythijuis (Herod, j. 105). Thi.s grjddes.s, i 
representing the pas.sive principle of nature, was I 
worsliipiKal under the form of a fish -with a Wtanans 
head. (Comp. Ov. Fust. ii. 406.) Jo.sephus (S. J. ! 
iii. 2. § 1 ), speaks of A.scalou as a strongly fortified 
place. (Comp. I’omp. Mehg i. 1 1. § .5.) Strabo 
x^'i. p. 759) describes it as a small town, and re- 
iimrks that it was famous for tire shallot (Allium 
Asailomcu7n; Er'encb, Fcbalotts; JbgJam^&al&gna, 
a cornijiticm of Ascalonia). (Comp, Plin. ads. 6 ; 
At lion. ii. p. 68; Dioscor. i. 24; GohuUdl, xli. 10; 
Theophr. iVfl/if. vii. 4.) In the v4th 'ceaWy Ab- 
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colon wa-s the see of a bishop, and reamine l so till 
the middle of the 7th century, when it te'i into rim 
hands of the .Saracens. Alnii-fedi! (7'>di. Sgr. p. 78 ) 
.speaks of it .as one of llie fianons .'.tri/mdni-’iis .d' 
Islam (Sehuhens, hi'h’.e fdog. s. r, IhlrLi, par 
Jmihcrt, vol. i, p. .34U); and the. Ci'ie>.it;ti-> spi-ak 
of it as the Bvidi' of Syria, 'rhi- cra?-t is sandy, 
and diflicult of access, and thcref.in* it eiijnyed hut 
little advantage from its port. It L fri .(uentiy 
inoutioiied in the history of the Cni.N'idi-.s. Ls ti.r- 
titieations were at length nttcriv destroyed b;>' Snltan 
Bibars (a. i)., 1276), and it.-' port, lillc.i up w irii 
stones thrown into the sea, for tear of fnnlier 
attempts on the part of tlie Crusiuhirs, (Wilkeii, ./A 
AVeiesV vol. vii. ji, 58.) 

D’Arvienx, who vi, sited it (a. h, 16.58), andt \‘on 
Troilo, who was then; eight yrar.-^ af'erwariis, de- 
Serihe the rnius as bi-iug veiy extcn.-ivi*. (i.’oM'ii- 
niiiller, Ilinidhuck der llihl. Alt( rthem. vol. ii. pt.2, 
]). 383.) Modern travellers rcjin'sent the siniation 
a,s strong; tlie thick walls, tlaiiked with t.>wers, 
were built on the lop of a ridge of rock, tliat mi- 
ciieles the tomi, uiid tcmiinatts at each end in the si-a, 
I'lie ground witliiu .sinks in tlie JiiiiimiT f<i :ni am- 
phitheatre. ’Askidaii presents now a most Hionniful 
scene of utter desolation. (Ki)biu.son, F<ihs(hi>'., vol. 
n.p.369.) [E.iLJ.] 

ASCA'HIA LACUSor ASCA'NIUS ('Araaria: 
Isnik), a large lake in Bithvuiia, at the ea.st e.xtre- 
mity of whicii was the city of Xienoa. (.Strab. p.,56S, 
fre.) Apolludoms, quoted by titraho (p, 681), 
says that there was a place culled Aseauia on the 
lake. The lake ‘‘ is alamt 10 nnk‘.s long and 4 wide, 
surrounded on threi? sides by steep womly .-'loj.e.'i, 
behind which rise tlie snowy summits of the Ciyni- 
pus range.” (Leake, A.iia Alinor, ji. 7.) Urauu'V 
refers to Aristotle (Jfirub. Ause. e. 54) iiiid Tliin' 
(xxxi. 10), to show' that the waters of this hike are 
impregnated with nitre; hut Aristotle uiid ITiny 
mean another Aseauia. This lake is fre-h: a 
river flows into it, and runs out into the bay of (h‘os. 
This river is the Ascaiiiu.s of riiny (v. 32) and 
Strabo. 

'file Ascaniua of Homer (fi. ii. 8(52) is snpjweii 
to Ix' about this lake of Strabo (p. 5(5(5 ), wlio attempt.^ 
to explain this lias^age of tlic / dad. The country 
around the lake was called Ascania, (.Steph. s. c. 
’AuKaat'a.) 

'fhe suit lake A.seania, to which Aristotle and 
riiny refer, is u lalte of rhidia, the lake of Biddur 
or Bnrdur. The salt lake Ascania of Arrian 
(Amd>. t. 29) i.s a diifercnt lake [Asaya]. [G, L.J 

A.SCAT.A.N(.'AE (^Aaicardyimi), a jitopii- of 
Scythia intra tniaum, adjacent to the moii.itain 
called A.srA't'.ixr.ns ; e.vti nding K. ..f tlie 'Lq'iiei, 
a.-, liir .ns M. Iniaiis; somewhm; nbo!!! the .sl„ pan, 
of Indfpi mhiit Tui'iai'g. (i’loi, vi. 14, j; .3.) [1’. ,s. j 

ASt'ATAXCA.S (‘AuKarwytea'i), a unfiuitain 
, range of Asia, forming a part of tlw E. be.uiid.uy 
. ffhicJi divided the land of the Saeae from .S.yihi.'U 
Extending, appaiently, MW. .-ind ,SE., it joisicd. at 
its SE. extremity, tin* branch of M. iniuii-- whjth 
ran N. and B., according to I’toh-niy [l-MAt s], at. a 
p)iut which he defines as the baiting-place l^Ap/xf)- 
rijptov) of the caravans on tbeir way to St-ra, and 
whieli he places in Ion. and 43® kt. (vi. 1.3. 

§ 1). Now, following I’ndemy’s latifutk, which is 
seldom far wrong, and the ilir<x-tior) of tht* roads, 
which are prerty well defined by nature where gmtt 
monntahiK have to be crossed, vve eatt haiaily Iw frir 
wrong in jdaciug Ftolwny's mmvatisa'm at the spot 
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marked By tlie roclc-lie-wn monument called . 

i-Sovleiman (i. e, Solomon's Throng, near Ocfe, in 
51 , Lateral valley of the upper Jaxartes (Sihom), 
-^wMch is still an importairt commercial station, 
from its position at the N. foot of the pass of yereifc. 
over the great ifrmssoJffl’ range, Ptolemy’s N. Branch 
of tlie Imaiis. The Aswitaucas miglit then answer 
to the Alatm M. or tlie Khoiihakhai M.; and the 
more northerly Anarei M. of Ptolemy might be the 
Ehaltai or Tschingis; both NW. branches of the 
Moussimr range: but it is, of course, impossible to 
make the identification with any certainty. Ain- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6) appears to refer to the 
same mountains by the name of Ascanimia. (Ritter, 
Erdkimih, vol. i. p. 513; Huereii, /6fce?i,i. 2, p. 487 ; 
Forhiger, vol. ii. p. 469.) C^; 

ASCIBU'RGIUM, or ASCIBIIHGIA (Atr/fi- 
gofp 7 io!'), a town iienr the left bank of the lower 
Rhine, the fiiimdation of which was attributed , to 
IJlvsses, according to an absurd story reported by 
Tacitus (German. 3). It was a Roman station m 
A.D. 70. (Tac. mst. iv. 33.) In the Peulinger 
Table it is phieod between Novesium or Kems, op- 
posite to Dlisseldorf on the Rhino, and Vetera, pro- 
bably Xanien. Asciburgium then will correspond to 
Ashurg, which is on the high road between Nems 
and Xanten. The Anton. Itin. places Gelduba and 
Calo between Novesium and Vetera, and omits Asci- 
burgium. ^ 

ASCORDUS. [Agar^v.] , , ^ „ 

ASCRA ('AorKpa: Xth. ’Affapamy), a town ot 
Boeotia on Mount Helicon, and in the tei-ritory of 
Thespiae, from which it was 40 stadia distant. 
fStrab ix. p. 409.) It is celebrated as the residence 
(if Hesiod, whose father settled here after leaving 
Cyme in Aeolis. Hesiod complains of it as a dis- 
agreeable residence both in summer and winter. (Hes. 
Op 638 SCO.) : and Eudoxus found still more fault 
with it.’ (Strab. ix. p. 413.) But other writers 
siieak of it as abounding in corn (ttoXvApios, 1 aus. 
ix 38. § 4), and in wine. (Zenod. ap. Strab. p. 
413.) According to the poet Hegesinus,^ who is 
quoted by Pausauias, Ascrawas founded by Epbialtes 
and Otus, the sons of A.loeus. In tlie time of Pau- 
smiias a single tower was all that reinamed of the 
town, (Pans. ix. 29. §§ 1, 2.) The remains of 
Ascra are found “ on the summit of a high comcal 
hill nr rather rock, which is eoniieeted to the NW. 
witii Idount Zagara, and more to the westward 
with the proper Helicon. The distance of these 
ruins from Lefka corresponds exactly to the 40 
Slades which Htaiho places between ihespiae and 
Asci-i • and it is further remarfcible, that a single, 
tower is the oulv portion of the ruins conspicuously 
preserved, just as Fausaiiias describes Ascra m Ins 
time, though there are also someve-stigcs of the walls 
surrounding the summit of ttie hill, and mekwing 
a snace of no great extent. The place is now called 
Em-gaki from the tower, which is formed of equal 
and regular layers of masonry, and is uncommonly 
IsrfTC " (Leake, Northern Gi-eece, vol. u. p. 491.) 
The Roimm pets frccpiently use the adjective As- 
. craeus in the sense of Hesiodic. Hence we find 
cracmi carmen" (Virg. Georg, ii. 176), and similar 

^'^^ASGErVlHM (’Ao-Kpoihoj'), a tmvn of ^a^atia 
in Illyricum of uncertain site. (Ptol, n. iv. s o ; 

city of the Carpetani, in Hispama 
Tamconensis. (Liv. 

to m^A Asma.;. NpM. iil in .Drakenboreh s 
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Tol. vii. p. 129.) The coins with the epigraph asov. 
are supposed to belong to this phioo, (Bestini, p. 27 f 
Ukert, i. 2. p. 370.) [P. ,S ] 

A’SOULUM. 1. (’'AffttAoi', Plut. Bionys.; m 
’An/cAaios, Appian., Asciilanus : Ascoli), a city of 
Apulia, situated in the interior of the proviuee, about 
10 miles S. of Herdonia, and 27 SW. of Gami- 
siura. It was celebrated for the great battle, between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans, which was fought in its 
iinmerliate neighbourhood, B. c. 269. (Flor. i. 18. 

§ 9 ; Plut. JPijrrh. 21; Zonar. -vili. 5 ; ,Dionys. x^. 
Fr. nov. cd. Didot.) No mention of it is found in 
history previous to this occasion, but it must lifivo 
been a place of consequence, 5is we learn from its 
having struck coins as an iudcpcuclent city. From 
t)ie.se it appear.? that the proper form of the name 
was Auscuutm or Auscluji (written in Oscaii 
AtiiiusoiiUM), whence we find OsciiLUH sind 
“ 0.sculaiia pugna” cited by Festus from Tithiims. 
(Friedlander, Oskische Almzen, p. 5.5; Festus, p. 
197, V. OsGulaiui imgna.) It is again mentioned 
durmg the Social War in conjunction with Larinum 
and Venusia (Appuin. B. C. i. 52), and wo leam 
from the Liber Cohniarum (p. 260) that its terri- 
tory was portioned out to colonists, first by C. Grac- 
chus, and again by Julius Caesar. An inscription ; 
preserved by Lupoli (Jter Vemisin. p. 174) proves 
tliat it enjoyed the rank of a colony under Antoninus 
Pius, and other inscriptions attest its continued ex- 
istence as a considerable provincial town as late as 
the time of Valentinian. It is therefore not a little 
singulm’ that no mention of it is found either in 
Strabo, Pliny, or Ptolemy. We might, indeed, sus- , 
pect tluit the AusEtmLANi of Pliny (iii, 11. s. 16) 
were the people of Asculum, hut that he seems (so 
far as his very confused list enables us to judge) to 
place them among the Hirpini. The modern city of 
Ascoli retains nearly the ancient site, on the sunimit 
of a gentle hill, forming one of the last declivities of ^ 
tlie Apennines towards the plain of Apulia. Con- 
siderable remains of tlie ancient city are still visible 
among the vineyards without the modern walls ; and 
many inscriptions, fragments of statue.?, columns, &0. 
have been found there. The battle ivith Pyrrhus 
was fought in the plain beneath, but in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the hUls, to which pai-t of the 
Roman forces withdrew for ijroteotion against tho 
cavalry and elephants of the king. (See the newly- 
discovered fragment of Dionysius, published by G. 
MUUer at the end of Didot’s edition of Josephus, 
Pai-is, 1847.) The name of Asculum is not found 
in tho Itineraries, but we leam from an ancient 
s discovered on the spot that it was situ- 
uim uu a branch, of the Appian Way, which led 
direct from Beneveiiliim to Canusinm. (Eonianelli, 
vol. ii. pp. 248 — 251; Lnpuli, Iter Vemtdn, pp. 
157—175 ; Pratilli, Vm Appia, p. 509.) - 

2. (’'Aff/couAoj', Ptol. ; ''ActkKop, Stmb.), a city of 
Picenum, mtuated on the river Tmeiilus or Tronlo, 
about 20 miles from its mouth, and still called As- 
coli It was frequently termed Asculum Picenum, 
to distinguish it from the city of tlie same name in 
Apulia. (Caes. 16. (7. i 15.) Strabo speaks of it 
as a place of great strength, from its ^inaccessible 
position, and the rugged and difficult character of 
the surrounding country (v. p. 241); and we lemm: 
' fiom' Florus that it was, prior to the Roman con- 
quest, the capital city of the Piceni, Hence itS; 
rapture by the consul P. Sempronius Sophus inn. o*: 
i 268 appear8 to ’have led to tlie submission of the: 
■ Whole hatioh. (Flor. i 19.) It bore lui imiim-ui it; 
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part in tlie Social War, tlie massacsre of the pro- 
consul Q. Servilius, liis legate Fonteius, and all the 
Eoman citizens in the town by the people of As- 
culuin, having given the first signal for the actual 
outbreak of hostilities. Ponijicius Strabo was in 
consequence sent with an army to reduce the re- 
fractory city, but Wiis deviated by the Picentiaus; 
and oven when the tide of fortune was beginning to 
turn in favour of the Eoniuns, in the second year of 
the war, Poinpcius was nnable to reduce it till after 
a long and obstinate siege. The Italian general 
Judacilius, himself a native of Asculuin, who had 
conducted tljc defence, put an end to his own, life; 
and Pompeius, wishing to make tui examjde of the 
city, put to death all the magistrates and qjriucipal 
citizens, and drove the other inhabitants into exile. 
(Appiiin. A. C. i. 38, 47, 48; Oros, v. 18; Yell. 
Pat. ii. 21; Flor. iii. 19; Liv. £pit Ixxii., Ixxvi.) 
If we may tnist the expressions of Floras, the city 
itself was destroyed ; but this is prtAably an exagge- 
ration, and it would appear to liavc quickly recovered 
from the blow thus infiicted on it, as we find it .soon 
after mentioned by Cicero (pro Sull. 8 ) as a niuni- 
ciyal town, and it was one of the places which 
Ctiossir Ixastened to seize, after he had passed the 
liubicon. Lentulus Spmther, who had previously 
oecupned it with 10 cohorts, fled on his approach. 
(Giles. A. ( 7 . i. 15.) 

Pliny terms Asculum a colony, the most illus- 
trious in Picenum (iii. 13. 18); and its colonial 
dignity is further attested by inscriptions ; bnt the 
period at which it attained this rank is uncertain. 
It was probably one of the colonies of Augustus. 
(^Lik Colon, p. 227; Gruter, /wsc?’, p.465. 5, 10 ; 
Orelli, iziscr. 3760; Zumpt. <k Colon, p. 349.) We 
learn from numerous inscriptions, that it continued 
to be a place of importance until a late periiai of 
the Roman empire; during the Gothic wars it was 
besieged and taken by Totila; but is again men- 
tioned by P. Diaconus, as one of the chief citie.s of 
Picenum. (Procop. iii. 11; P. Dine. ii. 19.) The 
modern city of Ascoli, which retains tlie ancient 
site, is still an important place, and the capital of 
a prorince, with a population of about 8000 in- 
habitants, 

Tlui Itineraries place Asculum on the Via Salaria, 
whith from thence descended the valley of the 
Tnientus to Castram Truentinum at its nioulli, 
and thence proceeded along the coast to Ancona. 
(Itin. Ant. pp. 307, 317.) [15. II. ft.] 

ASCURIS (IHsero), a lake in Thessaly in the 
range of lit. Olympus. The castle Lapatuvr, 
which Livy describes as above the lake Aseuris, 
probably eoirespomls to the ancient castle near Jidp- 
simi. (Liv. xliv. 2 ; Leake, Kortheru Orter.e, vol. 
iii. pp. 349, 418.) 

A'lsEA (j) ‘Aa-eat ’Aaedrns), a town of Arc.idia 
in tlic district JVlaenalia, situated near the fi-omiir of 
Laconia, on the road from Megalopolis to Pallantium 
and Togea. Asea took pai't in the louiuiatitin of 
Megalopolis, to which city most of its inhabitants re- 
moved (Pans. viii. 27. § 3, where for T«o«fa wo 
ought to read ’Aoeda, or ‘Acr4a ) ; but Asea continued 
to exist as an indepadent state, since the Aseatac are 
mentioned, along with the Megalopolitae, Tegeatae, 
and Pallaniieis, as joining Epaininondas bd'ore the 
battle of Mantineia, u. c. 362. (Xen, J^eU. vi. 5. 
§ 5.) At a later time, howevra:, Asea betwoged to 
Megalopolis, as w'e see from the deseriptiOBS of 
Strabo and Paiisanias. The city was ia. ruhts ia, the 
. time of Pansaiiiiis, w'ho mentions itsasn’Opolife ■ In 
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its territory, and at the ilLtiince of 5 stadia from the 
city, on the ro.ad to Pallantium, were the. sources of 
the Alpheius, and near them those of tin; Enrota.-. 
The ttvo rivers united tlieir stre.-ims, and, after flow- 
ing in one channel for 20 stadia, diMqqieiired lieneiith 
the earth; the Alpheius ri.'-ing again at Pegae. and 
the Enrotas at Belemiiia in Laconia. Eorlh ot Asea, 
on the road to Paiiautiuni, and on the summit of 
Mt. Borcium (AVdemv!), was a temple of Aihciui 
SoLeira .'lud Po.seidon, said to have heen founded by 
Odysseus on his return from Troy, and of nhii-h the 
ruins were di.sc((Vt!red by Leake and /I’o.-s, I he re- 
iindns of Asea are to be .seen on the hel.'lii whirh 
rises above the copious spring of water called rnia- 
ydoryni, ‘'Frank-Hpring,'" the sources of tlie Alpimius. 
(Strab. pp.275, 343; Pams. viii. 3 . 55 4 . viii. 44. ^ .3, 
viii. 54. ^2; sioph. B. s. Leake, Murui, vi.i. i. 
p. 84, vo'l. iii. p. 34, 1’ehprmnmacit., p. 247 ; Bii.-.s, 
lieisen im Pflopmoit’s, vol. i. p. 63.) 

ASHER. [Palabstina.] 

ASHDOI). [Azutias.] 

ASHTAROTH and ASIITABOTH CARXAIM 
QAarapM, 'Acrrapiid Kal Kapuat'o, LA'A'., i',7-.J/e- 
zdrib), a towm of Bashjm {Dent. i. 4; JukIk is, U(), 
included in the territory of the hali'-tribu of Ma- 
nasseh (Jus/i. xiii. 31), which wa.s afterwards a.s- 
sigued to the Levites (1 Chron. vi. 71). Eusehiu.s 
{OnomaM. in 'Affrapid and ’AtraptiO) plaetvs it 6 
M.P. from Adraa and 25 M. P. from Bostra. This 
town existed in the time of Abraham {Gen. xiv. 5). 
The epithet of “Karnaini" or “horned” is roferr^ 
to the warship of the iiicxm under tlie name of Ash- 
taroth or A.starte. This godiless, the De.rceto ut' tiia 
Greeks, had a temple QArrapyardiov') at Carnioii 
(2 Mmc. xii. 26; comp. 1 Macc. v. 43), which is 
identified with A.shtaroth, and is dr.-crilied as a 
.strongly fortified town, but taken by Jud/m Macea- 
baeus, who .slew 25,000 of the inhahilants (2 Mrny. 
xii. 26; Joseph. Aiitlq. xii. 8 . ^ 4.) £l-Jh:.dritj, 
which Colonel Leake {Pnface to Burkhurdts 
Travels, p. xii.) identities with Aslitaroth, i.s the 
first r(!.sting-plaee for the caravans m the gii'ut 
Hadj Road from riamascns to Mckkali. Bnrkiiardt 
(?/■««. p. 241) moiitions, that (.lose to thi> ca-tlc 
where the pilgrims eoflccl, built by tin; !>ul!au 
Selym, i.s a lake nr pond, a mile and a lailf in lir- 
cmufereni'C. In the midst of tliis Lake is an i.siand, 
— and at an elevated spot at the c.'itn'Tiiity of u pro- 
montory, advancing into the lake, .stands a sort of 
chaiicl, around wliich are many ruins of nmient 
huiUlings. There are no other ruins, (Bnekingham, 
Arab. Tribes, p. 162 ; €he.sney, JCapecl. I’.npJirut. 
vol. i. p. .511 ; Gapt. Xewlold, Lund, (Ittaj. Journ, 
Yol. xvi. qi. 333.) [E. B. J.] 

A'EIA (1/ 'Affia, sc. yn ; Poet. 'Aois, -ioov, Ai ft h. 
PtrS- 763, ’Airis Dion, Perieg’. 20, 'AoiSos 
poio; A.siS, Ov, Met. v, 648, ix. 448; C/b. aiui 
AdJ. 'AfTidvtn, 'Afftarajs, Inn. 'Affri/rr/v, 'Affioj 7 
frequent in Homer a,s u pro//rr nomi .• 'Aithuos, 
Ste]jh.; 'Affiariicds, St rah.; 'AffiaToytriii, Aen-h, 
Pers. 12; ’Aotaytri/s, Dio Ghry.vosi.. La},. Pbr^/n. 
646: Fem. 'Aaian), 'Aaidns, and ’AiripTis, wuh 
yv, yata, ap. Trag.; 'Ai/is, 'Amtis, -ctSos, ly;. 
Trap., with (fsnyri, and e.-,pi fia!Iy with HiOdpa, for 
the thi’ee-btriiigc'd lyre of the I.jdiuns, called simply 
i; ’Airids by Aristnph. Themn. 120, eotup. Si’Iioh, 
SukL, Hesch,, Etpiti. Map., s.a.t Aaiunus; Asitis, 
Poets and Yarr. ap. Koii. 466, ,3; Asiatiems, ailj. 
Asiflgencs, not only in poets, but in old l,ali!i, 
for Asiaticus, applied to Scipw, Liv. xxsvii. 58, 
laser., and to Sulla, vSidon, Carni. vii. 80, see 
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Porcellrai, s. ■».; Gronov, Ohs. iv. 391, p. 531, 
Frotscli ; lastly, the form Asiacus, Ov. Met. xii. 588, 
rests only on a false rearlina;. On the q_uantity of 
the A, see Jahn, ad Ov. Met. v. 648). 

This most important geographical name has tflie 
following significations. 1. The continent of Asia, 

— 2. Asia Mijjoh (see helow). — 3. The kingdom 
of Troy (Poet. e. g. Ov. Met. xiii. 484). — 4. The 
liingclom of Perga.mus, — 5. The Roman province 
of Asia (see the Article). — 6. A city of Lydia (see 
helow'. No. 1.). — 7. An island of Aetliiopia, accord- 
ing to Stejih. B., w'ho gives ’Affidrijs for a citizen, 
and Eth. ’Aateis. This article is on the continent 
of Asia. : 

I. Origin and Applicatioiis of the Name. — The 
origin of the, uiimes, both of Europe and Asia, is lost 
in antiquity, but perhaps not irrecoverably. The 
Givek writers give two derivations. First, on their 
sy.stfiin of referring the. names of tribes and coun- 
tries to a person as eponymns, tliey tell us of a 
nymph Asia a, s one of the Oceanids, daughters of 
dceaiius and Tetly's (lies. Theog. 359), the wife of 
lapetus, and mother of Prometheus (Apollod. i. 2. 
§'i; Kustath. Per. 270, 620; Etym.Mag. 
5.U.; Sciiol. Lycophr. 1412), or, according to others, 
the wife of Prometheus. (Herod, iv. 25 ; Schol. Apol- 
lon. i. 444; Steph. B. «.«.) In this mytliical gene- 
alogy, it should be noticed that Asia is connected 
with the Titanic deities, and Europe with the race 
of Zeus. (Ritter, Vorhalle^ p. 456.) | 

The other class of derivations connects Asia, in 
the first instance, with Lydia, ivhich some of the 
grammarians distinctly state to have been at first 
called Asia; an opinion which Strabo ascribes to the 
school of Demetrims of Scepsis. (Strab. xiii. p. 627 ; 
Schol. Aristoph. Thesm. 120; Schol. Apoll, Rhod, 
ii. 779.) We are told of a city called Asia, near 
M. Traolns, where the Lydian lyre was invented 
{Etgm.Mag. s.v.; Steph. B. s. v.), and to which 
Eckliel (vol. iii. p. 93) refers the Lydian coins hear- 
ing the inscription A5IEGN. 

Herodotus says that the Lydians themselves de- 
rived the name of Asia from one of their ancient 
kings, Asias, the son of Ootys, the son of Manes, 
whose name continued to be borne by the 
’Acridi- in the city of Sardis (Herod, iv, 45; Eu- 
ptath. ad Dim. Ferieg. 270, 620), and whose chapel 
near the Cayster was still shown in Strabo’s time. 
(Strah. xiv. p. 650.) A similar account is given by 
Hionj.sins of Halicarnassus, in his discussion respect- 
ing the Etruscans, the .supposed emigrants from 
Lydia (i. p. 21, ed. Sylburg). Another instance of 
tlie connection of the name with Lydia is furnished 
l)y the pas.sage of Homer, in which we have also the 
flr.st example of the word Asia in a Greek w'riter 
{11. ii. 461): — ’Antw eV Migatvi, Kavarpiov dpipl 
fiieOpa. (Comp. Dion. Perieg. 836 — 838.) In this 
jKmsage, the ancient grammarians read ’Aorfeo as the 
genitive of ’Aulas, not ^Aalip the dative of "Autos. 
(Schol. Aristoph. A ch. 68 ; Strab. xiv. p. 650, comp, 
xiii. p. 627; Sieph. B, s. o.; Eustath. ad JDian. i 
Ftrieg. 620, ad Mom. pp. 204. 10; Etym. Mag. 
s. V.') But even if, with some of the best modern 
scholars, wm adopt the reading Hms rqected by the 
ancients, 'Aalep should stUl he taken as the adjective' 
connected with 'Acrids, i. a the metidm mored id 
the hero Asias. (Hemiann, ad Mgmn. in Apoll, 
250; Thiersch, Gramm. §178, No. 26; Spitznej?,. 
ad he.-, of course, no argument can be drawn froai 
Virgil’s Asia prata Gaptri, Georg, i. 383, 884,' 
which is a mere imitation; comp. Am. vij. 781,. 
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Asittpalus. The explanation of dufip as the adjec- 
tive of dais, mvd or slime, barely requires mention, 
Steph. B. s.v.\ Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. 620.) 
The text of Homer confii-ms the statement of ancient 
writers, that Homer laiows nothing of Asia, as one 
of the divisions of the world, any more than of Eu- 
ropa or IMga, and that such a system of division, 
among the Greeks at least, was probably subsequent 
to the Homeric poems. (Strab. xii. p. 554; Steph. 

B. s. vi) He also uses ‘'Aorta s or ’Aulas as a proper 
name of more than one hero among the Trojan allies 
(see Diet, of Biog. art-. Asius), and it deserves 
notice that one tradition derived the name of the 
continent from the sage and seer Asius, who jire- 
sented the palladium to Tros (Eustath. ad Dion. 
Perieg. 620; Snid. s. v. UaWdStov) -, indications 
that the root w'as known in other parts of W. A.sia 
besides Lydia. Another tradition of considerable 
importance is preserved by Strabo from the poet 
Callinus; namely, that when the Cimmerians in- 
vaded Asia, and took Sardis, the people whom they 
drove out of the city were called ’Haiovries, which 
the grammarians of the school of Demetrius of Scep- 
sis interpreted as the Ionic form of ’Auiovefs. 
(Strab. xiii. p. 627.) Neither should we altogether 
overlook the frequency of the syllable As in Trojan 
and other Asiatic names, such as ’Acradpaitos, ’Au/cd- 
yws, and several others. 

I Scholars who are accustomed to regard antiquity 
! only from a Grecian point of view, are content to 
j draw from these premises the conclusion, that Asa 
w^as the name first applied by the Greeks, whetlier 
borrowed from the natives or not, to that part of the 
region east of the Aegean Sea with which they first 
became acquainted, namely, the plains of Lydia; 
that the Greek colonists, who settled on the coasts 
of that region, were naturally distinguished from 
those of the mother country, as the Greeks of Asia / 
and Hiat the name, having thus become common, 
was extended with their extending knowledge of the 
country, first to the regions witliin the Halys and 
the Tauims, and ultimately to the whole continent. It 
is important to observe that this is confessedly a mere 
hypothesis ; for the expression of an opinion, on such 
a subject by an ancient writer, who coidd not pos- 
sess the means of certain Icnowledge, must not be 
tiikeii as positive evidence, simply because it comes 
to ns in Hie form of a statement made by one whom 
we accept as an authority on matters within tlie 
range of his knowledge ; nay more, such statemenfc.s, 
when reduced to their true value, as opinions, are 
often deserving of much less regard than the specii- 
latious of modem scholars, based on a wider foun- 
dation, and guided by a sounder criticism. There 
is a science of ancient history, even as to its facts, 
whicli is ever advancing, like all other sciences, and 
for similar reasons. Least of all can it he permitted 
to the inquirer, wilfully to restrict himself to one 
kind of evidence; as, for example, to take the as- 
sertions and hints of classical writers at their utmost 
value, while rejecting the results of Oriental and 
other learning. 

If the^rimoval history of Asia is ever to he settled 
on a basis of pobability (and few objects of learning 
yield in iotemst tq this), it must be by a .'ominc- 
' hen^ve and 25al3ent critirasm, cautious hut nctrimid, 
l Uf alL'Hte existing sr.nmo cf ininim.imm, m LLtfcy, 
i^e^tawgraphy, philology, nTjrthoIogy, and anfiquXtieS; 
'whether derived from the West, the East, or the 
iJlfqifej Trqm dirccr tO'tii.iiir.y. iiBir. ct eviacncc, or 
well oanduofced speadation: from sacred oi secular 
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authoritiefs; from ancient records," or from modem 
Kclicilarship. The clioiee is between the use of this 
method by competent inquirers, and its abuse by 
sciolists; for the third course, of keeping within the 
imac/tnaru confines (for certain lijiuts there are 
none) of positive” knowledge, is not likely to be 
followed till men forget their natural thirst for in- 
fonnatitm concerning jjfist ages. 

In such a spirit, the question of the origin of the 
name of -Ista 1ms been discussed by various writere, 
especially by Carl Hitter, in bis Vorhalle Euro~ 
Tpllischer Vklxivjesckichttii vor Herodotus^ Berlin, 
1820, Svo. Even an otitline of the discussion, as 
thus conducted, is impossible within the limits of 
Ibis article. It must suffice to indh'ate the re.stilt. 

In the first place, the statements of the Greek 
writers already quoted point to <a wider u.se of the 
name in the West of ihsia Minor than the limits of | 
.Lydia Proper; and moreover, they clearly indicate i 
that the name was in use among the A.siaticB them- j 
selves. Going from one extreme to anotlier, .some 
Gricntulists seek for a purely Phoenician origin of 
the name; a view as narrow as that which would 
make it purely Greek. (See, for both views, Pott, 
EtymL Forschmgen, rol. ii. pp. 190, 191.) But 
a wider inquiry shows us the root AS, among va- 
rious peoples wliose origin may be traced to Asia, 
from India, through Scythia, round the shores of the 
Euxine, up to Scandinavia, and among the Etrus- 
cans and other peoples of Southern Europe, as well 
as in W. A.sia, in such connections as leads to the 
strong presumption that its primary reference i,s to 
the Sun, especially as an object of religious worship; 
that the Asians are the people of the Sun, or, in the 
secondary form of the notion, the 2Kople from the 
E(tst ; and that of Asia itself, it is as good ety- 
mology as poetry to say : — 

“ ’Tis the clime of the East, ’tis the hind of the 
Sun.” 

The correlative derivation of Eukopa, from the 
Phoenici.'in and Hebrew root Ereh, Oreb or Erob 
(not unknown also to the Indo-European languages), 
signifying the evening, sunset, and hence the Hesf, 
is admitted even by i/liilologists who are cautious of 
orientalisms. At all events, be the etymology .sound 
or not, tlie fact seems to he bey(md doubt, tlifit the 

c. 'u'Iiest /fistinetioii between the two contineiihs made 
by the Grcelcs was expressed with referenee to the 
relative positions of the known parts of each, as to 
the East, and to the West (Bitter, For/m/fe, pp. 
300, foil., 456, foil.; Pott, c.; Sjirengel, G'esek. 

d. Geogr. EntdecL p. .59; iSickler, AUe Geogr. ]jp. 
58, 61; Bemhardy, ad IHoii. Perkg. 830, p. 754; 
Hkort.voLi. pt.ii. pp. 207 — 211.) 

Proceeding jimv to the use of tlie word by Greek 
writers, as the name of the eonlineut, w'e finil the 
applications of it very different. As already stated, 
Homer knows nothing of the division of the world 
into Europe, Ask, and Africa (Libya). The earliest 
allusions to this division are found in the writers of 
the iinst half of the fiffli century b. c., namely Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus, and the logograplters Ifecataeus and 
J'Jmrceydes. Pindar merely refers to the part of 
the continent op],xisite to Ehodes as a “ protmmtojy 
of Asia " (’Atrfaj ipidtap, 01. vii. 38. g. 18); but, 
in .several ]ja.ssag(w, he speaks of Libya & a manner 
which clearly shows a knowledge of the taripturtite 
divkion. (Pylh. iv. 6, 42, 259, v. 52, 'ix. 57, 7l, 
109, 121, hth. iii, 72.) Aeschylus spc^cg ‘^'the 
'abode of pure xVf.ia” as adjacent to the pla«0 ■ 
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■ Prometheus snfler.s (Prom. 412; eiraiKor ayvies 
' ’Aerial edos, wliere the f-pithet inclinc.s n.s to fl/h.k 
. that ’Airlas is the njnuph Asia, .mid the ‘Aaias kSos 
the country named from her). In vv. 7.39 — 73.'5. he 
distingui.shes between the land if Europe mid the 
coniineiit Asia, a-s dividinl by ilm ('immi'riai! Bo-- 
jKirus; but elsewhere he makc.s the riv.=r Piia-i.-. the 
boundary (/V.177). He iibo mcntiuii.'j Lilya {Snpp, 
284, Eum, 292). Ileeataeus and Phereerdi-s mm-ju 
to have regarded the whole earth asditidi-d info two 
oqmal parts — EnropK* on the X., ami A.-ia with j.i- 
bya on the S. — by the .strait of the Pillars ot' Her- 
cules in the \V., and the I’hasis (or Araxe.s) and 
Gaucasns ou the E., the sulwlivi^ion of the southern 
h.alf into Asia and Libya being made by the Nile; 
mid they keep to the old notion tif the j«jets. that 
the eavlh was enclosed by the ocean, as a river cir- 
culating round it (/*7w/. eii. Didot; rki-rf, rni>r- 
sticli. nher die (ieogr. dfs Ih-kniHu? n. Pmnasirs, 
Weimar, 1814; Id.' Geo//;-, vol. i. pt.i. ]•. 213; For- 
biger, vol. i. pp. 49 — 63): and thi.s. witli .'omc va- 
riation as to the houndarie.s, npjs-ar.s to liave hcoii 
tin; common view down to the tiriu- of Ilcrmloins, 
who eomplaiiis of thfidivi-ion :t-:ihfig('tlieruri"itrary. 
“ I wonder,” he says (iv. 42), “ at tho,-e who dis- 
tingush ami divide Libya and Asia tuid Enrojs; [i.e. 
as if they were equal or nearly so], for there is iiu 
.siriall dirt’ermiee betivceii them. For, in length, Eu- 
rope extciuhs along both the others; but, a.s to its 
breadth, it does not seem to me worth while to com- 
pare it with the others.” He seems to mean that 
tliey are .so much nm-rower, which he illu.sirates by 
relaling the circumnavigation of Liista, and tlie 
voyage of Scylux, under Dareius L, from the Indus tu 
the head of the x\rahian gulf. He proceedM ** But, 
as for Europe, it does not ajipear that any have dis- 
covered whether it k .surrounded by water, (dtJier on 
the E. or towards the XL, hut it is a.seertaincd to 
extend in length all along both the other jarts (i.e. 
Libya and Asia). Xor am I able to conjecture who 
gave to the earth, wdiieh is one, three difi'ereat name.-,, 
derived iVoin the iiame.s of women, and .■(■'signed a.s 
thi'ir houndaries the Egyptian rii'er Nile and the. 
Colehian river Phasis; but others i-ay tlicv are the 
Maeofie river Tniniis and flic ('iunacriaii .Nr.tjts” 
(iv. 45). He reject, s with ridieiile the idea of tin* 
river Ocean flowing mund the earth, and laughs at 
tho.so who drew maps showing the earth roineJer 
than If it iniil been stnick «ut with a pair of eoni- 
pas.se.s, and nniking Asia equal to Kunqie (iv. 36, 
comp. iv. 8, ii. 21, 23). HLs nation of Asia is .soinc- 
wluit a.s follows; — The central pirt of the CMUtiui ut 
exteiuis from the Southeni .Sea, also called the It-d 
Sea (’EpvBpiiv; Irulkm Ilcwn), to the Xorth' rit.''i ;t, 
(i.e. the Medite.n-iinean, with the Kusiiie). iiit<5 
triiicli the river Ph.iri.s falls, fbniiing the X’. i'omi-i- 
ary of xWia (iv. 37). This mitral p.inl'.iii i- iniia- 
bited by four peoples: namely, from S. to N., the 
Per.'dan.s, the Alede.s, tlie S:i.-pi‘iri;ins, and the Cu]- 
ehian.s. (See the articles.) (hi the W. of flu.s 
mitral ]K.irlioit. two {leiiinsnhts (dicTai) rnii nut into 
the sou. The ih-nt begins on the X. at the Piue-is, 
and extends along the Pontusaml the Hcllcspi.iit, a-s 
far as Sigenm in Troas, and. mi the S. • idc, from the 
Myriandruin gulf, adjacent to Plioeniec, ti» the 'i'rio- 
piau promontory (iv. 38); mmiely, it i.s the penin- 
sula ttf Asia Minor: lie aiJd-s that it is inhahhed ly 
thirty peoples. The other penin.mla extends into 
the fSouthorn Sea, hiehiding Perais, Assyria, and 
Attibia, and eniling at Egyjft and the .Arabian gulf, 
flficording to the common notion rf it (c. Si); comp, 


Arabia, p. 180, col. 1); but Lil)3'a really ‘forms a 
part of this same peninsula (e. 41). As to the 
boundary between Asia and Libya, he himself would 
place it on the W, border of E,!r3’'pt;: hut he tells us 
'that the bouiidaiy recognized by the Greeks was . 
the Kile: the lonians, however, regarded the Delta- 
of Egypt as belonging neither to Asia nor to. Libya- 
(ii. 1(), 17). On the other side of the central por- 
tion, the parts beyond the Persians, Medes, Saspei- 
rians, ami Colchiaiis, extend eastward along the 
lii‘d vSea (fnilicm Ocean), and northward as far as 
the Caspian Sea and the river Araxes (by which he 
seems to mean the Oxus). Asia is inhabited as far 
as India, to the east of which the earth is desert, and 
unknown (c. 40). For this reason he does not at- 
tempt to define the boundary between Europe. and 
Asia on the east; but he does not, at least commonly, 
extend the. latter name beyond India. 

From the time of Herodotus to that of Strabo, 
various opinions prevailed as to the distinction of the 
three continents. These opinions Eratosthenes di- 
vided inti.) two classes: namely, some made nvei's 
the boundaries, namely the Kile and the Tanais, 
thus making the continents while others 

placed the boundaries across isthmuses, namely, that 
hetween the Euxiiie and the Caspian, and that be- 
tween the Arabian gulf and the Serbonian lalte, — 
tiuis making the continents peninsulas. Erato- 
sthenes, like Herodotus, made light of the whole 
distinction, and cited this disagreement as an argu- 
ment against it; but Strabo maintains its utility. 
(Strab. i. pp. 65 — 67.) The boundaries adopted by 
Strabo himself, and generally received from his time, 
and finally settled by the authority of Ptolemy, were, 
on the side of Etirope, the Ttinais (Don), Maeoti.s 
•(Sm of Asov), Cimmerian Bosporus (Straits of 
Kajfa), the Pontus or Euxlne (Black Sea), the 
I'hracian Bosporus (Channel of Constantimple), 
Pro].-)ontis (Sea of Marmora), Hellespont (Darda- 
nellas), Aegean (Archipelago), and Mediterranean ; 
and, on the side of Libya, the Arabicus Binus (Bed 
Sea) and the isthmus of Arsinoc (Suez). The 02jinion 
hud also become e.stablislied, in Strabo’s tune, that 
the E. and N. parts of Asia were surrounded by an 
ocean, which also surrounded the outer pirts of Li- 
lya and Europe; but some, and even Ptolemy, re- 
verted to the old notion, which we find in the early 
poets, that the south-eastern parts of Asia and of 
Lil)j'a were united by continuous land, enclosing 
tlu! Indian Ocean on llic E. ami S.: this “unknown 
land ” extend.s from Cattigara, the sonthmost city of 
the Hinae. to the promontory I’rasuin, his sonthmost 
])oint on the E. coast of Libva. in about the jjarallel 
of i 0° S. lit. (Ptol. vii. 3.‘ §' 6, .5. §§ 2, 5—8.) 

H. Particular Knowledge of Asia among the 
Creeks and Romans . — Bueh were the general no- 
tions ;ittachcd by the Greeks and Eomans at diflereut 
times, to the word Asia, as one of tlie three great 
divisions of the theii-knowii world. In proceeding to 
give a brief account of the more particular knowledge 
•which they possessed of the contment, it will be ne- : 
ccssary to revert to the history of tlioir intercourse 
■w itli its inhabitants, and the gradual extension of 
llieir sources of information respecting its geography. 

The first knowledge which the Greeks possessed 
of the opposite shores of the Aegean Sea dates be- 
fore the earliest iiistorical records. The legends re- 
specting the Argonautie and Trojan expditions>£iiid, 
other mytMcal stories, on the one hand, and to al- | 
lusions 1o commercial and other intercourse with the 
•peo2)lcs of Asia ilinor, Syria, and Egypt, on to 


other hand, indicate a certain degree of knowledge of 
the coast, from the mouth of the I’lasis, at Ihc E. ex- 
tremity of the Black Sea, to the moutli of the Kile. 
The Homeric poems show :i familiar acquaintance 
with the W. coast of Asia Minor, and a vaguer know- 
ledge of its N. and S. .shores, and oi' the SE. co.isfs of 
the Mediterranean; as far as Ciolchis and the kind of 
the Amazons on the former side, and Phoenicia ami 
Lower Egy^rt on the latter. Hesiod had heard of tlie, 
river Phasis, and of the Kile, which was known to 
Homer under the name of Aegyptus (Tlicog. 338, 
339). The cyclic poets indicate a graduaily increas- 
ing knorvWge of the shores of western Asia. (For 
the details, sec Ukortj vol. i., and Forbiger, vol. i.) 

Tliis knowledge was inn)rovcd and increased by 
the colonization of the IV., jM, and S. coasts of Asia 
Minor, and by the relations into -which these Greek 
colonics were brought, first with the Lydian, and then 
with the Persian Empires. Under tire former, their 
Icnowlcdge does not .seem to have been extended be- 
yond the W, parts of Asia Minor, as fiir as tlio Halys, 
— and that not in any accumte. detail ; but the over- 
throw' of the Lydian empire by Cyrus, in b. c. 546, 
and the conquest of the Asi:itic Greeks by the Per- 
sians, ojKiiied up to their inquiries all Asia, as fax at 
least as the Caspian on the N. and tlie Indus on the 
E.; and their collision with the Persian Empire 
made it their interest to gain infomation of its ex- 
tent and resources. The court of Persia was visited 
by Greeks, who there fomid, not only means of satis- 
fying their curiosity, but of obtaining emploi’inent, 
as in the case of the physician Deinocedes. (Herod, 
iii. 129.) In B. c. 501 — 500 Aristagoras of Mile- 
tus was able to exhibit at Sparta a map, on coirper, 
of the countries between Ionia and Susa. (Herod. 
V. 49.) The settlement of the Persian Empire 
under Darcius, the son of Hystaspes, was accom- 
panied by the compilation of records, of which to 
still extant cuneiform inscriptions of Behistun may 
serve as an example. It must have been by the aid 
of such records that Herodotus composed his full 
account of tlie twenty satrapies of the Persian Em- 
pire (iii. 89, vii. 61); and his personal inqwies in 
Egypt and Phoenicia enabled him to add further de- 
, tails resiieeting the SW. parts of Asia; while, at the 
opposite extremity of the civilized world, he heard 
from the Greek colonists on the K. shores of the 
Euxino maiwellous stories of the wandering tiibes of 
Northern Aia. His knowledge, more or loss imper- 
fect, extends as far :is the Caucasus and Caspian, the 
Sanromatae (Sarmatians), the M8ssagetae,:and oHier ; 
northern pccqdcs, the Oxus (imobably), Baetria, W. 
India, and Arabia. The care whicJi Herodotus takes 
to distinguish between the facts he learnt from re- 
cords and from personal observation, and the vague 
accounts which he obtained tVotn travellers and 
traders, entitles him to the appellation of Father of 
Geogi-aphy, as well as History. 

The expedition of Cyrus and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand added little in the way of direct 
knowledge, excejit with respect to the regions ac- 
tually traversed; but that enterprise involved, in its 
indirect consequences, all the fruits of Alexander’s 
conquests. Meanw'hile, the Greek physician Clcsias 
was collecting at to court of Aitaxerxes the ma- 
tmteds of his two works on Persia and Lidia, of wdiich 
we haTO, unfortunately, only fragments. 

A now epoch of gr- ,g'.i|)Mii..,l dl-.'i.'., rv 'n Asia 
was introduced by the conquests of Alexander. 
Besides the pereonal acquaintimce which toy en- 
abled tl^e Greeks to form with those -provinces of 
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the Persian Empire liitherto only known to them 
liy report, his campaigns extended their knowledge 
over the regions walered by tlm Indns and its five 
great tributaiies {the Panjab and Scinde), and, even 
further than his arms actually pnctrated, to the 
hanks of the Ganges. The lower course of the 
Indus, and the shores between its mouth and the head | 
of the Persian Gulf, were explored by Nearchus; I 
and some further knowledge was gained of the 
nomad tribes which roamed (as they still do) over 
the vast stepjws of Central Asia by the attempt of 
Alexander to penetrate on the NE. beyond the 
Jaxartes {Sihm); while, on all points, the Greeks 
were placed in advanced positions from which to 
acquire farther information, esjiecially at Alexandreia, 
whither voyagers constantly brought accounts of I 
the shores of Arabia and India, as far as the island 
of Taprobane, and even beyond this, to. the Malay 
oninsula and the coasts of Cochin-China. The 
now] edge acqxiired in the campaigns of Alexander 
■was embodied in a map by Dieaearehus, a disciple 
of Aristotle. 

On the E. and ?f. the wars and commerce of the I 
Greek kingdom of Syria emried Greek knowledge 
of Asia no further, except to a small extent in the 
direction of India, where Seleucus Hcator (b. c. 3 14) 
led an expedition as far as the Ganges, and sent 
ambassadors to Paubothra, where their imo- 
longed residence enabled them to learn much of the 
peninsula of India. The voyage of Patrocles round 
the shores of the Indian Ocean also deserrms men- 
■taoTi. (Di'ci, of Biog. arl. Patrocles.') Of course 
more acquaintance was gained with the countries 
already subdued, imtil the conque.sts of the Part-hians 
shut out the Greeks from the country E. of the 
Tigris- vaUoy; a limit which the Romans, in their 
turn, were never able to piss. 

Meanwhile, in the other great seat of his Eastern 
Empire, Alexander’s genius was bearing fruits which 
we are still reaping. Whatever judgment maybe 
formed of the conqueror of Greece and Persia, the 
founder of Alexandreia demands an exalted place 
among those who have benefited mankind by tlie e.x- 
tension of their knowledge. There, in a position ac- 
ee.ssible by sea from all the coa.sts of the east and of 
the west, commerce was maintained and extended by 
the advance of science, ivhoso aid .she rewarded by 
contributions of fresh knowledge from remote coun- 
tries; and, under the protection of tiie first Ptolemies, 
mathematical and p}n'.sic.al tljeorie-s, and the oh- , 
servations of tniveller.s and merchants, advanced 
liund in litind, and laid the first foundation of a real ] 
sijste.m of geograiihical .science. Whatever aid the 1 
records of past inquiries could firaiish was provided 
for by the. foundation of the celebrated library, which 
we'may safely assume to have cont.ained accounts of 
Phoenician voyages, wiiicli the conquest of Tyre 
transferred to the Macedonians, Aristotle had al- 
ready established the globular figure of the cartli, 
and now Eratosthenes (about b. c. 270 — ^240) made 
the great stride forwards in mathematical geogi'apliy, 
of drawing lines upon its surface, to which to refer 
the positions of places, namely, from E. to W. tlie 
Aequator and Trepie of Cancer, and seven other 
pm'allels of latitude through important places^ and 
from N. to S., two boundary lines, marking the 
limits of the known wcsrld, and, between these, 
seven meridians through important placea. (See 
Piet, of Biog. art. Eratosthenes.) Instruments 
having been invented for taking latitaduB, and 
latitudes being compared with the standard, putullgls, 
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the position.? of places were now laid down with an 
accuracy previously unattainable. Still, however, 
the geographer weus dei>endent, for the detennination. 
of longitudes, on coitijjutiition.s by liaj-s’ journeys, 
and so forth. Dmlng tbe same period the means of 
information were increased, not only hy the increa'-e 
of commerce in the Indian Geean. but by tlic es- 
tablishment of the Greek kingdom of itactria in 
Central Asia. Accordingly we find that the know- 
ledge of Eratosthenes and his followers embraces tbe 
great mountain-chains N. of Indbi, the Paiioi'a- 
MISII8, Emoih;s, and Lmau.s, and extends E. a.s far 
tis tiie Seres. Tlje mathematical gcop-aphy of 
Eratosthenes was greatly imjiroved by ilippardms, 
B. c. 150. (See art. in Diet, of Bing.) 

The extension of the Roman empire ns-cr .-\sia 
Minor and Syria, and tlieir wans with ilithridaiea 
and the Parthian.?, not only added greatly to tbe 
accuracy of their infonnation resjiceting Western 
Asia, but extended it, on the N., into tin* heart of the 
Caucasian countries, a region of which the (Jreek.s 
had scarcely any knowledge; while, at tbe oj.pisito 
extremity, the exp'dition of Aclius Gallu-s made 
them far better acqu.aiiited with the peninstda of 
Arabia. [Auabia.J The fruits of tlicsc iiis- 
coveries were stored up by the administrative ability 
of Julius Cae.sar, Augustus, and Agripj®, who caused 
measurements and observations to be taken, and 
recorded in majis and itineraries; and by the literary 
labours of the great geogi-apher Strabo, ■whose im- 
mortal work is founded on an extensive knowledge 
and diligent criticism of the writings of tbe Greek 
geographers, on tbe further discoverie.? made iijt to 
his time, and on his own jx'rsonal ob, servations in 
extensive travels. (See the art. in tiie Biet. of 
Biog.) The bi’ief ciiitome of Pomponius Mela, who 
wrote under Claudins, and the elaborate compilation 
of the elder Pliny, complete the exhibition of Greek 
and Roman knowledge of A.sia (:ts of the other eou- 
tinent.s), under the finst Cap.s!ir.s. 

Maanwliile, though the 'I’igris and Kn}fhratt.s had 
liecomc the final limit of the Roinau cmjiire to the 
E., further advance.s were made in Armeniu and the 
Caueasms; the Caspian Sea, and the iiouiud triiics 
of the North became better known; and infonaaliou 
was obtained of a grisat caravan route k-tween India 
and the shores of the Cuspi.m, through Bactria, and 
of another commercial truck, Icsiding over the high 
kbie-liiiul of Central Asia to the distant regions of 
tbe Seues. The weaitii and luxury of Romo and 
her chief jiroviuces were making contimuilly in-vv 
demands on tbe energies of commerce, which !'-d to 
constant acce.ssums of knowledge, e,<j)ccla!ly in tiic 
extreme regions of SE. Asia. Mean while, "a frc-li 
step in the .scientific }Kirt of geograiiby was made by 
Miirinns of Tyre, under Antoninus Pius, A. in ISU. 
(Sec art. in Diet, of Biog.) 

Under SI. Aurelius, tbe geography of tlie uncients 
reached its highe.st poinl, in tlm celebrated work of 
Ptolemy, A. n. 1 GO, which remained tbe text-book 
of the science down to the Middle Aces. (Sec art. 
rfn Diet, of Biog.) He improved the syitcm of 
Marians; constructed a map of the ■svorbl on a new 
projection; and tabulated the re.siilt.s of uil the gco- 
graphictil knowledge of his time in a list of eoiiiitries, 
and the chief place.? in them, ■with the longitude and 
latitude of each appended to its name. Ilia dili- 
gence and judgment have received contimuil ean- 
fimjatiou from new discoveries; the greatest defect 
of his work being Uiat ■which resulted neccwsarily 
, .from the want of a metJiod for fixing tbe longitwh 
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of places. His chief extension of the knowledge 
Asia refers to the peninsula of India beyond, the 
Ganges, and a small portion of the adjacent pai*t of 
China [Thikae] , and some of the islands of the 
Kastem Archipelago; to the large rivers and great 
commercial cities in the N. of China [Seres] ; to 
some of the mountain ranges of the table-land of 
Central Asia [Imaus, tScc.] ; and to the names ai 
Scythian tribes in the North. [Scythia.] 

Some further cEscoveries u'ere made in parts of 
Asia, of which we have the records in the works 
of Agathemerus, Dionysius Peiiegetes, Marcian of 
lleracleia, and other Greek and Eommi writers, va- 
rious TiepiirXoi, and especially in the geographical 
lexicon of Steplianus Byzantinus; but the only 
additions to the knowledge of Asia worth mention- 
ing, are the embassy of Justinian II. to the Turks 
in the steppies W. and Si of the AIM mountains, 
A. H. 569, and in the increased knowledge of India, 
Ceylon, and China, gained by the visits of Cosmas 
Indicoj>leustes. (See art. in Diet, of Biog.') 

On many points there was a positive retrogi*ession 
from knowledge previously secured; and this may 
be traced more or less through the whole histoiy of 
ancient geograpdiy. Thus, Herodotus had a better 
knowledge of the Arabian Gulf than some later 
writers, who took it for a lake ; and he knew the 
Caspian to be a lake, while Strabo and Mela make 
it a Gulf of the Northern Ocean. Herodotus, Era- 
tosthenes and Strabo, knew that the Great Southern 
Ocean surrounded the continent of Africa, and yet 
many eminent writers, both before and after Strabo, 
Hipparchus, Polybius, and Marinus, for example, 
fall into the error of connecting India and Africa by 
a Southern Continent, which was at last perpetuated 
by the authority of Ptolemy in the Middle Ages, and 
only dispjelled by the ch-cumnavigation of Africa. _ 

The notions of the ancients respecting the size 
and form of Asia were such as might he inferred 
from what has been stated. Distances computed 
from the accounts of travellers are always exag- 
gerated ; and hence the S. part of the continent was 
supposed to extend much fui-tlier to the E. than it 
really dues (about 60° of long, too much, according 
to Ptolemy), while to tlie N. and NE. parts, which 
were quite unloiown, much too small an extent was 
assigned. However, all the ancient geographers, 
subsequent to Herodotus, except Pliny, agi'eed in 
considering it the largest of the three divisions of 
tlie world. 

Pliny believed Europe to contain ll-24ths, Asia 
9-28ths, and Africa 13-60ths of tlie hmd of the 
earth. 

Eratosthenes reckoned the distance from the 
Canopic mouth of the Nile to the E. point of India, 
49,300 stadia. (Strab. i. p. 64.) Strabo makes the 
chain of Taurus from Issus to the E. extremity of 
Asia, 45,000 sMlia (xi. p. 490) ; I’liny gives the 
length of the continent as 5375 M.P., or 43,000 
stadia (v. 27. s. 28) ; and Ptolemy assigns to it 
above 120° of longitude, or, measuring along the 
parallel of Eliodes, above 48,000 stadia. Ptolemy 
makes its greatest breadth 60°, or 30,000 stadia; 
Eratosthenes and Strabo, 28,000 stadia; while Af- 
temidoms and Isidorus calculated the bmadth from 
the S. frontier of Egypt to the Tanais, at 6375 
M. P., or 51,000 stadia. (Plin. v. 9). 

III. Subdivisions of the Continent. — The most 
general division of Asia was into two parts, which 
were different at different times, and known by dif- 
ferent names. To the earliest Greek colonists, the 
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river Halys, the E. boundary of the Lydian king- 
dom, formed a natural division between I/pper 
and Lower Asia 0) &vu '‘Aerial or ra avai 'Affiris, 
and ^ /cdra> ’Acria, or rd Kdru -rijr ’Ao-lijs, or 
’Am'a irrhs "AAvos TroTa/j-ov •, and afterwards the 
Euphrates was adopted as a more natural boundary. 
Another , division was made by the Taurus into 
Asia mtra Tawnivi, i. e. ihe ijuvt of W. Asia N. 
and NW. of the Taurus, and Asia extra Taurum^ 
aU the rest of the continent. QAffia ^vrh rov 
Tavpov, and ’Ao-ia iKrhs rov Taipou.) The division 
ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the 4th 
century of our era, -was that of A. Major and 
A. Minor. — (1.) Asia Major (’A, v fxijdKn ) 
was the part of the continent E. of the Tanais, the 
Euxuie, an imaginary line drawn from the Euxiue 
at Trapozus (Trehizond) to the Gulf of Issus, and 
the Mediterranean : thus it included the countries 
of Savmatia Asiatica, with all the Scythian tribes to 
the E., Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Anncnia, Syria, 
Arabia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media 
Susiaiia, Persis, Ariaiia, Uyreania, Margiana, Bae- 
triana, Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae, and 
Serica; respecting which, see the several articles. — 
(2.) Asia Minor (’Acn'a n puicpd : riMaioZia), was 
the peninsula on the extreme W. of Asia, bounded 
by the Euxine, Aegean, and Mediterranean, on the 
N., W., and S. ; and on the E. by the mountains on 
the W. of the upper course of the Euphrates. It 
was, for the most part, a fertile coiuitry, intersected 
witli mountains and rivers, abounding in minerals, 
possessing excellent harbours, and peopled, from the 
earliest known period, by a variety of tribes from 
Asia and from Europe. For particulars respecting 
the country, the reader is referred to the separate 
articles upon the paids into which it was divided by 
the later Greeks, namely, Mysia, Lydia, and Oaria, 
on the W. ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilida, on the S. ; 
Bitbynia, Paphh^gonia, and Pontus, on the E.; and 
Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, in the 
centre ; see also the articles Asia (the Eoman Pro- 
vince), Troas, Aeolia, Ionia, Doris, Lycaonia, 
Pergajmus, Halts, S.iYNGAEius, Taurus, &c. 

IV. General Form and Strwtwe of Ada , — 
The description of the outlines and internal structure 
of the several countries of Asia is given in the re- 
spective articles upon them. As a kind of mdex to 
the whole, we now give a description of the continent 
in its most striking general featoes. 

The boundaries of the continent are defined on all 
sides by its coast line, except at the narrow isthmus 
(of Suez) where it touches Africa, and the far wider 
track on the NW., which unites it to Europe. On 
this side the boundary has varied. Among the an- 
cients, it was the river Tanais (Don) ; it is now formed 
by the Oural mountains and the river Oured, from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian, and by the Cau- 
casus between the Caspian and the Euxine; two 
boundaries across two different isthmuses. 

On looking at a map of the eastern hemisphere, 
and comparing the three continents, two things will 
strike an intelligent observer ; their inequality of 
size, and tiieir difference of form. Asia is nearly 
five times Hie size of Europe, and one-third greater 
than Africa ; their estimated areas being : Europe, 
3,596j000 sq. miles; Africa, 12,000,000 sq. miles ; 
Asia; 16,000,000 sq. miles, hi miiqiarng tiuir 
' forins, “we 'may adopt the obviui.j rc.«cm1il,ince of a 
great mass of land, with its peninsulas and ptomon- 
tories, to a body and its limb>«. In. this view, Aft-ca 
1 is ft body without limbs ; Europe has numerous 


limbs, its E. part forming only a small body, which 
is in fcict a part of that of Asia ; while Asia forms 
, a huge body, from which limbs project E., S., and 
SW., the body forming about 4-5ths of the whole. Of 
course the outlying islands must be regarded as de- 
tached limbs, and with these Asia is far more abun- 
(liintly provided than either of the other continents. 
To trace in detail the features thus indicated is the 
province of a more general vrork than the present ; 
hut, in connection with ancient geograiohy, it is im- 
portant to observe the vast influence on the history 
and civilization of tire ivorld, wliich has resulted 
from the manner in whicli the adjacent parts of W, 
Asia, S. Europe, and N. Africa, with their projecting 
memlicrs and iiilersectiiig sciw, are related to one 
.another. 

The strncture of the great mass of the Asiatic 
continent is peculiarly interesting. Its fonn is that 
of a four-sided figure, extending in length E. andW., 
and in breadth N, and S., but much wider on the 
eastern than on the western side. The reason of 
this is soon made evident. Tire map shows that the 
cmilinent may be roughly divided into three portions, 
by two great mountain chains, running from W. to 
E., and continually diverging from each 'other, froth 
may be regarded, in a first rough view, as beginning 
from the N. and S. extremities of the Oa.spian, The 
chain, which we may call the Altai from the 
name of its chief portion, at first interrnpted by 
extensive plains, follows a general, though irregular, 
direction, not far from the parallel of 50® N. lat,, till 
.about 110® E. long., where it strikes off NE. to- 
wards tlie extrenuty of the continent, at Behring 
Strait. The other (which, for a like reason, we 
may call ilvellimalayu chain) diverges more steadily 
to the southward of its eastern course, till it reaches 
lOO® E, long., where it meets a transverse chain 
running down from a still more cjisterly point of the 
N. chain, and extending southwards till it runs out 
into the ocean in the form of the Malay pieiiijisnla. 
These two great chains and the one -which uiiiles 
them on the east, ai-e the margins or walls of a vast 
elevated plateau or table-land, attaining in some 
places a height of 10,000 feet, for the most ptart 
desert, included under the general name of Tartaiy, 
outside of which the otlier pjortion-s of tlie continent 
slope down to the surrounding sesis, but in different 
modes. The Northern piortion de.sa3nds gradually 
ill a wide and iH'itrly unbroken tract of land to the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the E., the iriasses of land, though 
more broken, are large, and round in their outlines; 
but on the south, W'here the nioimtain wall is highest, 
the descent from it is also the irast sudden, and 
the tract of intervening land would be exceedingly 
nan-ow, were it not prolonged in the vast jicninsula 
of India. Howmuch of the natural sulvantages and 
political importance of India r«’.sults from this form- 
ation, it 39 not our {froviriee to do more than hint at 
But, westwaitl of India, tlic descent from the great 
central jdatem needs particular attention. Instead 
of falling in a gradual sIojks to the Arabitui Sea and 
the I’eraian flnlf, the land fonn .s a distinct and much 
lower plateau (about 4000 feet high), called that of 
/ruu, IwrdercJ on the S. by the mountains of Jtefoo- 
ehistari aiul Persia, whence the range skirts the E. 
margin of the Tigris and Euphrates vaUey, to the 
monnt.a5!i.s of Amtenhi. This Imver table-bml 
Jran) is »epfirat«! on the E. from the valley of flje 
IiidiH and the great plain of N\V. India (the Pan- 
jah), by a range of mountains (the Solmm if.), 
u'hich run K., meeting that parted the Himalaya 


range, which is called the Indian Caucasus or JTin- 
doQ Koosh, at the NW. corner of thi? Panjah^ NE. 
of Cabooi, whence it eoutirmc.s towards the Altai 
I'ange, cutting the plateau of Tartnrv into the two 
unequal parts of huhpmdent and Cliinc.fe Tar- 
tary. The plateau of Iran is continued m the SB’, 
in the highlands of Araldu, where it is terminate.l 
(for the pi-cisent: lor it ascends again in AlVirn) by 
the Kinge of mountnias wliich run parali. l to llni 
Eed Sea, .and are couthraed, in the J.ebaiiou range, 
alniig the E. coast of the McditeiTaneaa. till they 
join the Taiiras and Ainunus, which Ix-long to tim 
chain which borders the plateau of Iran on tin* south. 
Finally the jionhisula of Asia Minor Is formed l>y 
tlie western prolongations of the la-st-uaiiied eimhi, 
and of that of the llitnalaya, under the nnme.s re- 
spectively of T.aurus, for the cliHin .nfongthe S. si.ie, 
of the jx-niasula, and Antitanni.s, ' Olympus, and 
other names, for the more broken {mriions of tbe 
northern chain. In fact the peuiit^ula, from the 
Caucasus and Ca^jiian to tlie Aegean, may be re- 
garded a.s an alino.st coiitiiitious higiii.tm!, tbriued by 
the union of the two chains. To wh.il cxu-.nl t!m 
ancients were acquainted with tlii.s luoniitain .sy.^^l-•l!^, 
and hywliat name.s they desigiiatwi it.s several 
will be seen by reference to the articles ’lAriU's, 
As'm'Auiiua, OAucAsxrs, laiArs, HMnurs, A-e. 
The general view now given will suffice to indicale 
the reasons why the history of A.datic civilization has 
ahv,ays been cmifiiied to so stiiall a portion ot the 
continent. 

The seas, lake,s, and rivers of Asia are described 
under the respective countries. [P, S.J 

A'SI A (’Affia), a lirnnau pwovineial divlsioa of the 
country, which we call A.iia Minor. The Koman 
province of Asia originated in the tcstarnpnt.ary be- 
quest of Attalu.s (b. c. IfrS), the last king of IV- 
gainnni, to the Komaiis; and after the ri.sing of Ari-<- 
toiiieus (b. c. 1.31 — Idff ) was put down, the provincfl 
was fonned (b. c. 129) in the usnal way, by tho 
(;i)ri.su] M’. Aijuilliras witli the araisfance of ten liuman 
eommissioiiera. (Strab. p. 645.) .Stralm ohservre that 
tlie jjrovhice was reducwl to the whih! form of polity 
wliic'h existed in his time; hut this gives no e.wt 
infomiation as to the limits. Cicero (yro /Voiw, 
C.27) mentions ‘‘ Piiry,"iji., Mysia, Caria, and Lydia ” 
as the comixiiient ]iarlji of the jirovinco. Wilhiii 
■ these limits Aoolis and Ionia were of <(> 011*6 in- 
cluded; and probably the Dorian towns on the main- 
land. But the province* was not originally goc.s- 
tenaive. Pluygia, which had been in the iseite.s.'-ion 
of Mithridafes \T., was declared free after it v.-.-w 
taken from him. (Appian, Mitkrid. c. 57.) Cicero 
(Fern Act ii. 1. c. .38) sjieaks of Phrygia (I'hry- 
giam totam) a-s one of tiie countries which Dnia- 
bclla and his quaestor Vent'S plumtcn-d; and the 
province of Doiabella was Cilicia (». c. HU). 

In the republican ptiricKl the province ol' A:d:i was 
generally governed by a Propraetor, who. hmvcicr, is 
often called Praetor, and Hoincti!nc.s Procoibiil, rja-ii 
the division of the provinces between Angiistni. .aral 
tlie Senate, the Senate 1 «r 1 Asia, vihich oa** gorcnit-d 
by a Proconsul. (Strab. p.840.; Dion t'af.H, liH, 12.) 

L, Cornelias Sulla, after the of the Miiiiri- 
datic war (b. c. 84), divided A.sia into -10 Ih'gtoJies, 
a division which w-as made apparently for the pur- 
pose of raising money, and {Sirticnlarlj ilw Imttr 
oontributiort which Sulla laid on Ama, (!i«t, 
/SWte, c. 25; Cic, ad Q, Fr, i. 1, 1,1, jm> Flmoa, 
e, 14). This province contained a large ngmlier 
pch towns I five himdred. are mattion^ si; .the 
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century of our aera, a number which irrast have in- 
cluded, as one may suppose, every place that could 
1 m 3 called a town. These 40 regions contained as. 
many chief towns, and they also included , all the 
smaller towns ; and the vectigalia for these several 
regions .seem to have been let at their respetive 
chief towns. But in (tonseqiience of the extortions of 
the Pnhlicani, the dictator Caesai’ no longer allowed 
the Piiblicani to fann the taxes. He remitted to the 
Asiatic cities one third of the payments, which 
n.'-ed to be made to the Pnhlicani, and allowed the 
citias to collect the decumae from the cultivators 
( Appian, B. C. v. 4 ; Biou Ciiss. xlii. 6), Under 
this arrangement many smaller towns were placed 
luuler the larger towns, us contributory places, and 
reduced to the rank of dependent places (yirt]K6oi 
In these chief towns were the offices (dpxefa, 
y/jafiuareia, ’ypa}ifjMro<pv\dKia) which contained 
the iloeumeiits that related to the taxes on iirmlnee, 
the title.s to land, and the (amtracts of hyptheeation. 

Tltere was another division, later than that of 
Sulla, into '• cimventius juriilici,” as in other Kmnan 
provinces, fur ju-lieial purpises, as Cicero .sav.s (jvo 
Fiacco. 'BA', ‘ ubi , . . Ju.s a nostro magistratu 
dicitur’), and f<>r other business which it was neces- 
sary to tio UTore a court. These were much larger 
than the 4() distriet.s, and qiute iiulepndent of them. 
The following were the chief places of these con- ; 
veiitiis, so far as we know them; Kphesu-s, Tralle.s, i 
Alabaiida, Laodieca (or the Jnrisdicto Cibyratiea, 
which contaiueil 25 towns: see Plin. v. 28), Apinca 
Cibt.tii^, bynnada; .^inlc.s containing all Lydia, but 
Phi]a<lcl}>hia in the swond c^•ntury was also the chief 
town of a Conveutus; 8inyr,.a; Adrainyttiuiu, and 
Pergamum. These Conventtis were also called dio~ 
ceses(JStQiKn<rfts: Strab. p. 629). Cicero (^ad Favu 
xiii. 67), when he was governor of Cilicia, nimtious 
three dioceses of Asia, Cibyratiea, Apamensis, and 
Synnatlensis, which belonged to PItry'gia, as attached 
to his proviDee of Cilicia ; bat this arrangement ap- 
pear w have been only tempraiy. (Strab. p. 631 , 
mentions the Cibyratiea as beltsiging to Asia.) The 
40 regitms probaldy disappeared altogether, for the 
division into Conventus seems to hav'e been tJie divi- 
sion for all SKlministrative purposes. 

Under the empire there was a divi.sion of the 
cities of Asia aficording to rank. The chief dties 
were called Jfetro|Kj!eL8 (Modestinus, Dig. 27, tit. 1. 
s, 6, De Excwudi-onibus). Besides Ephesue, tliere are 
mentioned as iletreptdeLs — Smy'rna, Sardes, Perga- 
mum, Latnpsai'us, and Cyaeus. Ephesus, whicli 
WEIS always con.sklercd the chief place of the Pwince, 
ciiIhK.1 first of all and the greatest,” and “ the 
Metrojjolis of Ada.” Metroiwlis {in.rirpdmkis') in this 
sense of chiiT town is quite difierent from the earlier 
Greek mejmhig of motliex” or parent city," As 
one province coataiae-d several of these Metrupoleis, 
the narae seems to have been couferretl merely as & 
title of kmoar, at least in tire case «f these dties of 
Asia. If any privilege was <»naecfwl with the natne, 
jt ht wjujeetured tlmt the cities whieh had the title 
of Mctwqiolis wisre hi Utm* the places si, which, were 
held the groat festival of Asia (t1> «r<wvhj' ‘'Jurlaty, 

There ■wcto also autonfunous toiras ia Asia, towns 
which bad the ficSf-guverameat (^asbrwfiia), Ihe 
temi aliTOi'^Ettoy ixaresposicts to the Latin -'‘libera 
Sneh to-wns su’o wmetimos described as 
.having “ freedom asd immamty from tjucation ” 
(^ikettBepia «td Sreheia)., The second tertn is es- 

■ sed by the Latin ** TT\o following 

of autonomous towns in.Asm has been rmde om; 
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Alabanda, Apollonis, Aphrodisias, tlie island- Asty.- ' 
palaea, Cauuus, Chios, Halicarnassus (doubtful), 
Cnidos, Cos, Cyzicus, ilium, Magnesia ad Sipylum,. 
Mytilcnc, Mylasa, Phocacii, Siunos, Stratouicea, i'er- 
mera in Cai-isi, and Teos These places received’ 
their privileges at various times and under various 
circumstance.s, so tluit this li.st, which is iilso pro- 
laibly incomplete, may not he exact :i3 to any one 
time. Alexandria Troiis, and Pariura, were made • 
Koiuan coloniae, and, as it apjEcars, Tnii.lc.s also. 

The limits of the province Asia have been deter- 
mined from the classicEil writera. In the Acts of 
the Aposlies (ii, 9, xvi. 6), Phrygia is excluded from 
Asia, which means the province Asia; and in the 
AporMlnpse (i. 4), when the seven churclies of "Asia 
are addressed, the term also seems to have a limited 
.signiiicatkiD. This discnpancy may arhe from 
Phrygia having been divided, the south and east put 
ofitbciiigatfcu'heil to Galatia. (Strab. ppi.568,6C9.) 

But there aiqx'ars to be suUie difficult}'' iibout this 
matter of Phrygia. s 

At the close of the 4th century Asia was divided 
into six divisions. 1. Asia proconsukri.x, a strip along ^ 
the ctKist from Assus to the Maearider, with Ephesus * 
the capital. 2. licllesjiontus, with Cyzicus the . 

: capital. 3, Lydia, with Sardtsi the capital. 4. ' 
ITuygia Halutaris, tiie north-east piart of Phrygia, > 
with Eucarpia the capitffi. 5. Phrygia Pacatiana, i 
the west part of Phrygia, extending to Ancyra of '■ 
liuTgia and Aezani or Azjuii, with Ltiodieea the { 
capital, 6. Caria, with Aphrodisias the capital. ) 
The islands which belonged to the province of ; 
Asia were funned into a Provineja Iiisularum (iljroqj- \ 
X'io. njo-tijv), by Vespasian its it appeare. La the I 
time after Constantine it contained S3 islarak, of 1 
which PJiodes was the Metropolis. (Becker, BSm, | 
Alterth. voJ. iii. pt. i. by J. Msrqaardt.> [Q, L.] | 

ASIA'KI, ASli (‘Afftovoi, “'Atrjoi), a Scytfiafo I 
tribe in tlie part of Asia E, of tim Caspan, who ; 
made ■war upon the Greek kii^s of Bactria. (Strab. \ 
xl p. 511; Trog. Pomp, xli, Arp,; Uk«rt, vol. iii, 
pt.2,p.343.) [P.S.] 

ASi'DO (prob, Xeres ds la Frmtm’o), aa inland. ; 
■ cito of Hispinia Bactica; belonging to the conv&ntua • 
of Hispalis. It "was a colony, tvith the epithet Cae?- 
sariana, and appears to he the '‘Axtivhotf of Ptolemy ; 
(ii. 4. § 13.) Numerous coins, and other IJomaii ^ 
antitpiitiea, Imve been fotmd at Xerez, its supposed 
site- Some, however, take Xerez for the ancient 
Aista, and Medina Sidoniu for jtoido. (Pliii. iii. 1, : 

s. 3; Florez, Fsp,S. x. 15, Med. de EspA. p. 1G4, 

, iiL p. 13; Ukert, ii. 1. pp. 356, 857.) [P. S.l 

i ASINAEUS sinus. [AsrxE, No. 3.] 

ASINABUS, or ASSINAIlUS (’AsnVapey, Diod, 
Plut. 'Affo-lyapos, Time.), a small river on tire E, 
coast of Sdly, between Syracuse and Heioms; 
memorable aa the setmo of the final catastrophe of 
the Athenian annameat in Sicily, and the siinv!!- 
derof Nicks with the rormiius of liis di\i..iu!i of 
too army. (Thuc. vii. 84,85; Diod. xliL ID; 
pint Xic. 27.) It is clearly identified by ilm cir- 
cumstances of the retreat (as rehited ;n 'let.'uT by 
Thucydides), wirii the ri\er now cjiricd the EuL 
Civtu-a, but mure coiu!n''nly k.i.iwii a-s tIw Fitiiw 
dt NotOf from its proximity ‘oi that chy. It rties 
just bduw ih^' site of ihe au' wut Neeinm (A'u/o 
Vecchio), ;ind nfler llmving uiidfr riie wndls of rue 
inodem A o.V, pir.ei-s the .-e;i in a liilhi bay callijd 
BaUata di Afoto, about 4 mdcs N. of the mouto 
of the Jlclorco {F. Abisio). Being snuphed frern 
bcveral sublcrranesm and perennial ‘ souim it ha^ 
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a considerable body of water, as described by Thu- 
cydides in the above passage. A curious monument 
still extant near Helomm is commonly supposed 
to have been erected to commeroorato the victory 
of the Syracusans on this occasion; but it seems 
too far from the river to have been designed for , 
such ail object. [Heloku.m.] Plutarch tells ns 
(.Vic. 28), tliat the Syracusans instituted ou the 
oeciision a festival called Asinariui and it is said j 
that this is still celebrated at the present day, 
though now converted to the honour of a saint, 
(Smyth’s &'c%, p. 179; Fazell. de lieb. Sic. iv. 1. 
p. 198 ; Gluver. SkiL p. 184.) [£• H. B.] 

ASINDUM. [Asioo.] 

A’SIXE (Aff'ii/T): Etli. 'hcivtuos, 'kciv^is). 
1. A town in the Argeia, on the coiwt, is mentiowid 
by Homer (//. ii. 560) as one of the places subject 
to DiomtHles. It is said to have been founded by 
tire Dryopes, who originally dwelt on Mt. Panuissns. 
In one of the early wars between the Lacedaemonians 
and the Argives, the Aainaeans joined the fonner 
when they invaded the Argive territory under their 
king Nieander; but as stwn as the Lacalaemotiians 
returned home, the Argive.s laid bie|ge to Asine and 
razed it to the ground sparing only the temple of 
the Pytliagus Apollo. The Asinaeans escaji^ by 
sea; and the Lacedaemonians gave to them, after 
the end of the first Messenian war, a portion of the 
Messenian tenitory, where tliey built a new town. 
Nearly ten centuries after the destruction of the city 
its ruins were visited by Paiisanias, who found the 
temple of Apollo still standing. (Fans. ii. 36. § 4, iii. 
7. § 4, iv. 14. § 3, 34. § 9, seq. ; Strab. viu. p. 373.) 
Leake places Asine at I'ulon^ where a i>cmnsul:ir 
maritime height retains some Hellenic remains. The 
description of Pausanias, who mentions it (ii. 36. § 4) 
immediately after Didymi in Hennionis, might lead 
us to place it further to the east, ou the confines of , 
Epidauria; but, ou the other hand, Strabo (viii. 
p.373) places it near Nauplia; and PausanLas him- 
self proceeds to describe J.enia, Tememum, ami 
Nauplia immediately after Asiue. Perhaps A-iuf! 
ought to be ^ilaced in the phiin of Iri, which is 
further to the eiu-st. The geographers of the French 
ComniLssion place Asiue at Kdmliu, a village between 
Tolmt and In, whem they found some ancient re- 
mains above tlie village, and, at a mile’s distance 
from it towards Iri, the ruins of a tcanple. But, as 
Leake observes, “ the objection to Kaadia for the 
site of Asine is, that it is not m the sea-sliore, as 
Pausanias states Ariiie to have been; aud which bo 
repeats (iv. 34, ■§ 12) by saying that the Measuenian 
Arine, wlutlier the Asinaei of Argolis irugratetl, alter 
the destruction of tlieir city by the Argives, was 
situated on the sea-side, in the same maimer as 
Arine in /rirgolis,” (Leake, Pehpemnenttea, p, 290 , 
seq.; Btbiaye, Eeckmhan, p. 61.) 

2. A town in Measenia, which was built by the 
Dryopes, wlien they were expelled from Asiue iu the 
Arg&ia, as related above. (Pans, lL.ee.) It stood tm 
the western side ol‘ the Measeiuan gulf, which was 
sometimes (sillcd the Asii«an gulf, from this town 
(’Affu/oioj fcSkirds, ^Erab. till, p, 359; Asiaaeus 
Siam, Plin. iv. 6.s. 7). Asine was distaot 40 stadia 
north, of the pvonamtsry Aaittui, 40 stadia fimm po- 
lonides (Pans, iv. 34. § 12), 15 mite from Methoua, 
and 30 wiles fttim Mtsssene (TTsA. FeUt). ite 
is now occupied by Karmd, which k rituated tfpoa 
a hill juUiug oat into the sea above €. GaUo (tl» 
ancient Acriuts). The aackpt tow# of Corotie waa 
irituated furtlier north ; and It coa- 
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jectured that the inhabitants of Corone removed from 
their town to the deserted site of A.sirie, ami carried 
witli them their ancient name, — siudi a migration 
of names not being uncommon in Greece, (Ufhlayc, 
Jlecherches, ^c. p. 112; Leake, Pd/ipn/ui. 19.').) 

The Mes.seuinn A-»ino contliiufd to k- u pim-'.; of 
considerable inijKirtaiice from it.s f’nmiilau.in at the 
close of the first Mt>ssen!an war til! the .-ixtii i fUiury 
oftheGhristianera.whenit L by Uii r- 

It k sjHjken of by Herodotus (riii. 7.‘i) a.- a .’..vii of 
the Dryopes, and its nami! occur:; in Ihc iii?t ey .*f 
the Pelojwnnttsian war, and iu hub-equi-iu i-v. i:*,-. 
(Time. iv. 13, 54, vL 93; Xen. Ihil. vii. 1, g 
When the Mt-sseniaus returned to Shi-ir own c.uudry 
after the battle of Lcuctra, ii, c, 37 1 , th-- Afinac-iU . 
were not moteted by them; and even in iL- timr . f 
Pausanias they still gluriai in the naut!? of Drvop. 
(Pans. ii. 34. § 11.) 

3. An Asine in Lacousu is meutlotuA be iitnfw.) 
(viii. p, 363) as »itiuitc<l innwccn AiWitl.u,-. (.-i fai-t* 
reading for P.samathits) and Oythium; and 
nus B, (a. «,) S[)ffaks of a Laconian :is eudl a-v o} a 
Jlessenian Asine. i’olybius (v. 19) iikev, j-c rcia;.-, 
that Philip, iu his invasion of laicuniti, .Miib-ri-d .h re- 
pulse before Asine, which appears from hi* muTafiic 
to have been near Gythium. But notwtt!sj.taiidi!.i: 
these authorities, it may be questioned whether tin-, a 
was a town of the name of Asine in Laconia, Pau- 
sanias, in describing the same evetil as Pitlybiiui, says 
that Philip was rejuiked before Las, which originaily 
.stood on the .summit of 5It. “ Asia." (Patis, iii. 24. 
§ 6 .) There can therefore te no doubt that tte 
“ Las" of Pausanias and the ‘‘ A.'ine" of Polybius 
are the same place; and the rescmblaru-e betwwn 
the names “Asia” and “ Asine" probably hri Poly- 
bius into the error of willing La.s by the latter name; 
an error which was the niore likely to ariso, te-.ui.MS 
Ileroiiotns and Thiicydidc.s sj»cak of tin; Mes.-.i-ui.rii 
.iVsine as a town in Laconia, since .Miv.-wnia fijnor.i 
a jiiirt of Laconia at the time w In n they w rote. 1 Iw 
' error of Pttlybin.s Wfo. j)ei-if.-tua:cd iy .'itrabo as.d 
JStppbuuus. and has f mnd it.s way into most iijtjsh-ra 
works. (Bublaye, Jitcfmvf.tg, tfc. p. 87; Leake, 
Mona, vol. t. p. 279.) 

AiSl'BIU.M ('Atfiffoiv: but htalaiot>. Ptol. iii. t. 
§ 53, and Afffiov itt .Stnib. v, p. 227, is pnttebly a 
corrnptioti of the w»iu’ muut*; AVA, 

Asi»hia.s, -atk), a town of Umbria, ritaatfri «s the 
western side of tlie Ape!tt)ii«s«, akfut 12 mite E. 
of Port-isia, and 20 B. of Iguvium. Its ntuo*' i* 
found both in Pliny and Ptolemy, and its innuiut i|ul 
rank and consideration are attwlsd by H!frrijti..n*, 
PrucopiuB (iii, 12. p. 326) metdioas it ^ ,.;ro!,g 
fortress, wbidi was besicgttl imd taki‘!i by Totil.'t. 
The modem city of Amim (ndebnitcd tn the 
birth-place of St. Franck) retains the are-b ist site, 
as well as name, and cwiltiins, !«-'idt‘s jtuiocj'UH 
inscriptions and other minor antbpiitu-s, the well- 
preserved portico of an ancimt tenplc. n-tw ton- 
verteii into that of a church, Strtiic vemanw «f 
a Homan aquetluct and baths are hKo vk.hie. 
(Plia. iii. 14. a. 19; PtoL iii. 1. § .5,3; Gsvli. /mht. 
1250; liampoldl, Corograjia dtM' Italia, vij, i. 
139.) [EH.BJ 

ASMABAEUB, fTTAstA,} 

ASMLKAEA fAffjUipak), a.dkirki rf 

N. of the AiMiirari M. (rd *A<r;n',)C!« S/.n), v,Ti. ,i 
dty of the gaiue saft,tc (Ptol. vi. IG. $!; 2, 3, 5, 6; 
Amin. Mare, xxiil. 6); pcrbnjis Khu)sil -jr JUu«l, 
a eotffiiderable emporiimt of Clfi.we Ta:Urv, m la-* 
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ASNAUS. [AKUorcs.] ' Anton. Itin., ou the road behvpcn CacKaraugusta 

ASO'PIA or ASO'PUS. [Asorus, No. 2.3 (^Saragossa}, and Beneliarnuim, on the Gallic side of 
ASO'PUS {'Affcoirds). 1. A river of Bocotia, the Pyrenees. Walekeruier ( ffdoy. tj'-c, rol. i. p. 304) 
flowing through the snnt hem part of this country, in Axes this place at Aocoim, in the valley of A^e; 
an easterly rlircction, and falling into the Enripus in the river Aupe is a liranch of the A dour. At I^ont 
the territory of Attica, near Oi-opus. It is formed Lesquit, nefir Acccnis, the valley contracts, hut it 
hy tlie connuence of several small streams, one rising opens again, and forms a pass into Spain. alckenaer 
near The.spiae, and the others in Mount Citliaeron. conjectures that the Apiates, mentioned hy Dion 
Ita priueipal sources are at a spot jinst under the Ga,ssius (xxxix. 46), among the people of Ac[uitania, 
Yiila;[te of Kriakuki, wlicre are two trees, a well, and vrliom P. Cnissus subdued during Caesar’s Gallic 
sevonii s[>rings. In the upjKir part of its course it wars, are the Aspiates, or inhabitants of the valley 
forms the houndaiy between the teiritories of Thebes of Aspe, and that there is no reason to correct 
ami I’lataeac, flmring through a plain ealledl Paua- Apiates into vSotiates. But Caesar’s narrative 
soniA. (Strab, ix. p. 409.) It then forces its way (A. G. iii, 20) applies to the Sotiates, and Dion has 
through a rwlcy ravine of no great length into the the same story in substance with tlie name Apiates 
pkiiri of 'i'anagra, after flowing through which it in the pre.^ent text, insteatl of Sotiates. [G. L.] 
agaiTi travensi's a rocky defile, and enters the man- ASPABO'TA QAffvaMTa), a tomi of Scythia 
time plain of Gropus. In the upjKir part of its intra Imamu, on the Ciuspian (5ea of Aral), N. of 
course the river is now called Viirietui, in the lower the mouth (if the Oxus. (Plol. vi. 14. § 2, viii. 23, 
Vurirwli. Homer describes it a.s “ deep grown with §15; Amm. JIarc, xxiii. 6.) [P. S.] 

rushes, and grassy ” (^Sadoo-xomov, KexfTfoirivJl. iv. ASPACA'BA, ASPAC’A'HAE (’Aovraadpa, ’Aff- 
383), It is fa'ipieatly dry in .summer, but after vraKapai), a city and p.'Ojde of Serica, S. of the 
heavy mins wa-. not i“asy to ford. (Thuc. ii. r>.) It Issedones. (Ptol. vi. 16. 5, 7; Amin. Marc. 

wa,> on tlie banks of the Asojais that the memorable .xxiii. 6, Asparata.) {]P. S.] 

battle of i’lutueae was fought, n.<'.479. (lleuKl. vi. ASPASl'ACAE. [Asiusii,] 

108,is.51; .Strab. ix. p. 4s!S, seq.; Pans. v. 14. § ASPAKAGIL'M, a town of lllyri.a, in the territory 
3 ; <>v. Aw. iii. 6. .33 : Leake, Ni/rthern (Irtect,, of Dyrrhuchium, when* Poinjjey was encamped for 
vol. ii. pp. 326, 424, 442, 448.) .some rime in hi.s eanipaign against Gaesai', n. c. 48. 

2. {Ria ro/ Hf. fdoryc),;! river of Pe.lopinnesns, fGaes. B. C. iii. 30, 41, 76.) 

rising in tile mountain-s S. of Phlius, and flowing ASPA'SII (’Afnrdtrica, V. K. ‘'Affjrioi), a tribe of 
tliroiigli Sieyoifia into the Gorintliian gulf. Hence the Paropimisadae at the S. foot of the ParojMiiiiisiis 
tin? plain of Sieytmia wits ealled A.s(ji‘is or A.soi'j.\. I ^Hindoo Konxh). about tlie river Choes or Choaspes 
Its principal Hturces are at the foot <tf Mt. (larrid. | (Knmeh), whom Alexander subdued on his marck 
In the upper pirt of its tsfUise it is a clear traiuinil into India, n. c. 327. (Arrian. Amb. iv. 23, 24.) 
streatu, but in pix-iiig throngii Siiyonia it becoiiiefi Strain) calls them Ilippasii ('iTnrdo-iot, xv. pp. 69i, 
rapid, white, and turbid. It flows pn.st the rity of 698), acconling to Casaubon’s emendation of the 
Sieyon <m the tsist, ami joins the Mia a little east- unmeaiiiiig text: and modern .scholars have obBerred 
ward iA a rautid height in the plain, (.Strab, vii. lliat the namts are identical, both meaning horua- 
p, 271, vitl p. 382, Lx, p. 408 ; P.ans. it. 5, § 2, men, for the root asp in fsanscrit and Pet^iait is 
15< § 1; Plin, iv, 5. s. 6; Leakt*, Morm, voL iii. «jui valent to hnr in Greek, (Stdiinieder, nri Arrian, 
pjt. fPUl, 35.5^, wsp; Boblaye, Bet-hsrehes, p. 81.) IntL 6 ; Oro-skurd, German Trmidaidm afSiredKt, 
itesp^hjg the river-giMl Asopus, who frequently p., 119.) llieir ciiief cities were Gosvdaia, and 
ocratss in mytiiolt^y, see Diet, of Bm;r. md Mpth. kmaA.m:u. [P, S .3 

3. A river of Pbthioti.H in Thessaly, rising in Mt. ASPAVfA, a fortriss in the S. of Sjaiu, men- 
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at jilspendus, where salt was produced by evapora- 
tion. In the neighbourhood the olive was mudi 
cultivated. 

Thasybulus lost his life at Aspendus; being sur- 
prised in his tent by the Aspendians, on whom ho 
had levied contributions. (Xen. Hell. iv. 8; Diod. 
xiv. 99.) Alexander, in his Asiatic exiJedition, 
visited Aspendus, and the place .surreiidereil ujwn 
preparation being made by the king to besiege it. 
(Ariian, Amb. i. 26.) It was a populous place 
after Alexander’s time, for it raised on one occasion 
4000 hoplites. (i’olyb. v. 73.) The consul Gn. 
Manlius, when moving forwanl to invaile Galatia, 
came near Termessus, and made a show of entering 
Pamihylia, which broiiglit him a sum of money from 
the Aspendii and other Fajtiijhylians. (Liv. x.'cxviii. 
15 ; Polyb. xxii. 18.) 

The old medals of Aspendus have the epi- 
graph E2. E2T. E2TF. E2TFEANY5,, hut those 
of more recent date have the common fonn A2. 
ASnENAIIlN. (Cramer, Asia Minor^ w)l. ii. p. 
282.) [G.L.] 



ASPHALTITES LACUS. [Mortuum Mark.] 
ASPIS. [Pboconnesds.] 

ASPIS (’Auirfj), aft. known by the Eoman trans- 
lation CLTJ'PEA, GLYPEA (KAwett, Strab. Ptol. 
Kalibiah, Eu.), an important fortified city of the 
Carthaginian territoiy, and aftenvards of the Eomau 
province of Africa (Zcugitaim). It derived its 
Greek and Eonmn names from its .site, on a hill of 
shield-like shaiw, adjoining the promontory, which 
was sometimes called by the same name, and also 
Tapliitis (&Kpa Tat/>7ri9, Strab, xvii. p. 834), and 
which fonns the E, point of the tongue of land 
that nins out HE., and tei-minates in Mercnrii Fr. 
(C. Hon), the NE. headlfind of N. Africa. I’lie 
island of Cossyra lies off it to the E., and Lilybiieum 
in Sicily is directly opposite to it, to the NE. (Stnih. 
yi. p. 277.) At the S. foot of the promontory is a 
small bay, forming a harbour protccte<l on eveiy 
side, and giving access to a large 0})fn plain. No 
spot could be more favourable for sm invsider; find a 
jpythicaJ tradition chose it as the landing- jilace of 
Cadmus (Nonn, IHom/s. iv, 386), while another 
made it the scene of the struggle of Heracles with 
Antaeus (Procop. Fancf. ii. 10). We are not in- 
formed whether there was a Punic fortress on the 
spot : it is incredible that the C.*uthagiuians should 
have neglected it; but, at all events, Agathfjcl^, 
who landed on tlie other side of the peniasula (ms 
AQUiUAJiiA), perceived its importaiico, and bnilt 
the city known to the Greeks and Bomana b. c. 310 
(Strab. xvii. 834). In the First Ptamlc War it 
was tire landing-place of Manlims and Eegttias, 
whose first aoti<Hi was to take it, n, c, 256 p. and Its 
jmsessioa afforded the survivors of unfortunate 
array a place of rt&ge, ,foom wHch they were 
carried off in safely by the vidorfoua ifefc of 
Aemilius and Fulvius b, a 255, (X\lyb. i. 29, 36; 
Appiau. Hm. 3.) . . \ , 
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In the Second Punic War, pas-slng over a naval 
skirmish off ClniJea, n. c. 208 (Liv, xxvii. 29). the 
plain beneath the city became famous for Ma^iiiissas 
iiaiTow escape after his defeat by Bwehar, when 
the wounded prince wat, only .saved by the 
bition that he had pn-yiwi in the large river ubieh 
tlows through the plain (Wadij-<l-AiHi h), hut to 
which the ancients give no iiainf. jj. c. 204 (Liv. 
xxi-x. 32). In the Third I’imie War. the consul 
PLso, B. c. 148, iMrsiegctl it by larid ami .'ta. but 
was repulscfl. (Appian, Pun, 11**.) It i.s men- 
tioned more than once in the dulian Civil War. 
(Cac-s. B. C, ii. 23; Hirt. R Afr. 2.) It .-t<«i-l m 
M. P. from Cttrubi.«. Under the leSirans St a 
■free city (PHii- v. 4. .s. 3: Ptol. iv, 3. 7, tr), 

where KAmrfo and ’Ao-jrls ;ire dislinguishnl l.y l-'d 
i fff limg.: jrmlwbly the fonner is rneasu {hr the toun 
I and Iho latter for the caja* (ilela, i. 7. ^ .'h Sta- 
diasm. p, 452; SU. iii. 243; Solin. 27; /<««. Ani. 
pp. 55, fj7, 493, 518; 7U. PritL). It was a tiw- 
tjngiji.“!hed episeofal see, A. if. 411 — 646. and the 
last spit on which the African tJhri.stum.'* inrole a 
stand figiunst the Mobantmeilan cotnpuTOrs. (Mm-- 
celli, AjYica Chinstuaia, s. v.; Arab wrifors, re- 
ferral to by Barth, p. 186.) 

Its interesting niins, jairtly on and j/artly below 
the lull, and among them a remarkable Ifoman fort, 
are dr.scril>ed by Barth (Wutukruuffm, pp. 134 — 
137, Shaw, p. 89, 2d ed- 

ASPIS ('Aovrfs ; Marta Zaffrm), a town and 
promontory of N. Africa, on the coast of tl*e Great 
S}Ttis, with the best harbour in the Syrtb, 6t>{> 
stadia N. of Tunis Euphrantis n«ir the botftmi of 
the SjTtis. (Strab. xvii. p. 836; Beecbey, p. 14t>; 
Barth, p. 369). [P. S,] 

ASPPSII ('Aarvlffwi 2fti50cti). .1 people dT Scythia 
intra Imauni, N. of the Jaxartes, ami W. «f the 
Aspisii Montes (rd 'Aavlaia SpTj: Ptol. vi, 14. 
§§ 6, 12). They appt^jir tr> te the banie as the 
'AcTOcnaKat ‘bJopdSes, iK-tween the C.tn.s and the 
Tanai.s, mtaitioned by Polybius (x. 4.5), H', S,} 

ASPLE'DON (’AirrA^Swe: I'.tk. "ArrjrArjotfofor), 
also called SPLEDON, an ancient city of IhaMb, 
mentioned by Homer (II, ii. 610), distant 2o .‘ttadi-i 
from Crdioraenus, The river Mdas flowed Itciwtwn 
the two cities. (Strab. ix. p, 416; Phn. iv. 7. s. 
12; Steph, B, a. ; Etym. M. s, r.) Sti'alKi .'sya 
(/. c.) that it was subsetptently caitel EfiiKiEUfS 
(EuSet'eAos), from its sumiy situation; hut Pati.'ajdsA 
(ix. 38. § 9) relates that it wa.H alwndwscd in fc-ss 
time from a want of water. The town k .^cdd So 
have derived its name from Asplcdon, a rm of Po- 
seidon and the nymph Midcis, The sim of Aj^pkiiosi 
is uncertain. Leake (Sorthem 6Vfrrc, vol. is. p, 
162) places it at Tzamdli, but Fort'hlianimi r {tfit- 
lenica, p. 177), with more prohabilhy , as Atr^j- 
Kaslro, 

A'SPONA or ASPIT.NA (‘'Aaxow). a }:h..r.- in 
Galatia, named in all the lUnerarii's. AiisMvbnau 
Mareeliiinm (xxv. 10) rails it a smai! muiiirtpjwn 
of Galatia. It hy on the n^sul from Atu-ysn to Um'- 
sarea Mamcm 'fhe site does not wa-m m be deter'* 
mined. [G. I„] 

ASPUEGIA'NI (^Aavosf pry semi, V.IL ’A(swe»#y* 
7 <T«»of), a tribe of the Asiatic Mtutoiae, o« the Iv 
side of the Cimmemn Bosjwnw, in the rs^bai 
called Sindice, tetween Phao-igoi fo iu,.! Go.-i.pj.f't. 
They were s^msg tbs Wtwtio trilw 

I., king of Punlta and tl# ^ 

laiga Angnstns, attemptel 
took him prisoiK’if mnl put him to diw.h, (sjr.dt. 


ASSUS. 
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xi. p. 435, xii. p. 556 ; Steph. B. s.v.; see Bitter's 
pppcuJatifflis ori the name, in connection with the 
origin of the name of Asia, Vorhalle, pp. 296, foil.). 
They .seem to be the Asttuicani of Ptolemy (v. 9. 

§ ”). [P. S.] 

_ ASSA ('Affo-ai Eth. ’Arncratov), a town of Chal- 
ciflic(;, in Macedonia, on the Singitic guE (Herod. 
Tii, 122.) It is probably the same town as the 
Asskka of Theopoinpus (Steph. B. a. v. ’'Acrm/pa), 
and the Casskra of Pliny (iv. 10), its territory 
being called Assykyti.s (’Ao-trvpvTis') by Aristotle 
(But. An. iii. 12). Here was a river which was 
called the 'i'vxpSs from its coldness. (Aristot. L c.) 
IA^ake placets Assa at the head of the Singitic gulf, 
at smiic ruins called Puladkaatro, about midway, 
i>y land, between Erisao and Vurvwri. (Narihem 
0-Veece, vol. iii. p. 1,53.) 

ASSACA'MI (Curt viii. 10. s. 38), ASSAGE'NI 
(’Ao'trownjwt, Arrian, Amb, iv. 2.5, v, 20; 'Ao-to- 
K7}i>oif Strab. xv. p, 698 ; but Arrian distingui-shes 
the names as those of hPjvirate tril>e.s, Ind. 1., ami 
Strabo distinguisiira his Astaceni from the subjects 
of Ass.neenus; if the distinction Ikj real, it is now 
imj'KJssihle to dniw it di-finitely), one of the tribes, 
and appareiitly the largfMt of them, whom Alexander 
encountered in the district of the Paro[)nmisadac, 
in the lateral valleys on the S. of the Paropaniisus 
(Bindoo Eihu/i), i»etween the Copheti (f-WW) and 
the Indus; and whom he .siihdmsl on his march 
into India, n.r. .327. The others were the AscAsa 
atid (ifitAKi, to whom Strals) (Lc.) adds the 
MAsiASt and Xy.saki. 

'I'he tcrriOiry of the As.sapeni appears to have 
kin kdween the Indus and Copheii, at and about 
their junction, as far W. ns the valley of the Giirnetia 
(Pmjko’rr). 1'heir chief cities were M-Assaca or 
Mazags, their Krpital, and pKi’CKt..v (Arrian. Ind. 
1. § 8), btfeides the fortresses cf Oba, Bezira, 
Aofiso.s, ClBoBATis, Emboiama, and Dykta. At 
the time of Akxaader’s iavasi*m, they were gwerned 
by a jwiHcs whom the Orasks called by the namo 
of his tribe, Assawnus (like Taxiles, tire king of 
Taxik), or by his motlrer Cleojthis (Curt.). 

They brought into the field an army ^ 80,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, and 30 deplrants ; bnt this force 
measured their numbers and wealth, rather than 
their real strrmgth. They were the least hardy and 
courageous of all the mountaineers of N. India, and 
had {linr-ady (>een the subjects of tho successivie 
Asiatic empires, Aa.syrian, Median, and Persian, 
Ijttfora llrey were sukluc?«I by Alexander. 

Some riKslern scholars think ttiat the Affghtma 
preserve tire name. ([P. S.] 

AS.SE’i>OXE8. [LsSEiKtxES.] 

ASSPiliA. [Assa.] 

AB8K'HU.S (‘A<r<Tt?<rdif! Eth. 'Affa^'htnos\ a town 
In the territory of Miletus (Herod. L 19, 22; Steph. 
B. «. «i. ’AtTKnjtrdr), with a tuoiplB of Athejia, wl^ 
was ttemyed by fire in a war k'tween the Mit^Jums 
and Alyattet, king of Lydk. The king, Mowing; 
the i«ivi« of the' Pythk, hailt two twaaples at As- 
'Wiwf destwfed, •fO. I«.J 

AitaiO'EUS fAwwpor, and ’Ao-odipres', Stejdi. 
B.; “AaffitpoSf Pt^.j Mh, 'Atrcriaplvos, AMOirinns; 

a di^ rf* i&^ Sdly, stnated 

akMt k# wv Apritw «nd Euaa* It 

wmj 8 city of the Sikmli, and appears never to haye 
iweived a Hredc eolony. In. js. a 396 it k mea- 
li«ed iw Diodstfua as the only Soalkn town which 
to- rf_Symp^ at the 

wnder j 


Himilco. In consequence, we find Dionysius, after 
the defeat of the Carthaginians, concluding a treaty 
of alliance with the As.sorim, a.nd learing them in 
pf>ssession of their independence. (Died, xiv, 58, 
78.) At this time it would seem to have been 
a place of some importance; but no subsequent 
mention of it occurs until the days of Cicero, in 
whose time it appeai-s to have been but a small 
town, though retaining its municipai independence, 
and possessing a temtory fertile in core. It suf- 
fered severely, in common with tho neighbouring 
towns, from the exactions of Verres. (Gic. in Ven\ 
iii. 18, 43, iv. 44.) We learn from I'liny and 
Ptolemy, that it continued to exist under tlie Eoman 
empire (Plin. iii. 8. s. 14; Ptol, iii. 4. § 13), and 
the modem town of Asaro undoubtedly occupies 
the site, as well as retains, with little alteration, 
the name of jVssorus. According to J'azello, the 
remains of the ancient walls, and one of the gates, 
were still visible in his time. It was situated on 
a lofty hill, at the fcjot of which flowed the river 
Chry.sas (now called the DittimE), tlie tutelary 
deity of which was worshippis:! with peculiar re- 
%'erence by the Assorini, and inhabitants of tha 
neighkniring cities. His temple was situated, as 
we leam Irom Cicero, at a short distance from 
the tf>wn, on the road to Emm ; and so sacred was 
it deemed, that even Verres did not venture openly 
to violato it, but his emissaries made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to o.my oft’ the statue of the deaty 
in the night, (Cic, VeiT. iv. 44.) h'azeilo asserts 
that considerable remains of this temple were still 
extant in his day; but tlie descrijitioti he gives 
of them would lemi us to suppose that they mast 
have belonged to an ancient edifice of a dilferaat 
class. (Fazell. de R(3>. Sic. x. 2. p. 440.) 

The coins of Assoras bear on the reverse a stasd- 
ing figure, with the name annexed of Chrysas. 
Tliey are found only of copper, and are evidautly 
of kte date, frtxn tire fact tlutt the Icgenda ate in 
Lathi. . 
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ASSU'RAE (It. Am. pp. 49, 51: Tab. Pmt.-, 
"Atrcrovpos, Ptol. iv. 8. §30; Oppiduin Azuritmmm, 
Plitu r, 4. § 4; Eanfour, Rtu), a considerable inland 
city of the Bomaii provinee Africa, in the S. of 
Byzftcfeua, near the Bagradas and tha confines of 
Nurnidia, 12 M. P. north of Tncca Tercbinthina, 
ttixl 20 M. P. south of Mnsti. It was the station 
of », lioman garmon. It is identified by inscrip- 
Mons, one of which, on a gate or triumphal arch, de- 
dicate the edifleo to the emperor Septiinins rii-vornf,, 
by the title optimus Severm, ami to his wife 
Jtdia JDcm/m, who is styled matci- Augusti, wliich 
frx(a the dale of the inacription lo the reign of 
Oaraenll.a. Tliere are ofiicr considenihle ruins, 
among wltteh are a small temple, with t'orinrliiaii 
pilasters, and a tlieatro, tlie hitler out-^ide tin* walls, 
(Barth, Wmidarvitgen, ifr., pjx 229, 230). (P. S-l 
AS8DS ('Airo-os; J-.th. 'Aaoms and ’Aff«r«Sx: 
A aso), a city of Mysk, on the gulf of Atlramytrintn, 
r2 
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between Ciipe Lectum and Antandros. It was si- 
fcaated in a strong natural position, was well walled, 
and eonneeted with the sea by a long, steep ascent. 
(Strah. p. 610.) The harbour was formed by a 
great molo. Myi-silus stated that Asso-s was a settle- 
ment of the Methymnaei. Ilellanicus calls it an 
Aeolic city, and adds tlnat Gargara was founded by 
Assus. Pliny (v. 32) gives to Assus also the name 
Apollonia, which it is conjectured that it had from 
Apollonia, the mother of Attains, king of Pergamus. 
That Assus was still a place visited by shipping in 
the first century of the Chiistian aora, api^ars from 
the travels of St. Paul. (Aets, xx. 13.) 

The neighbourhood of Assus iivas noted for its 
wheat. (Strah. p. 73.5.) The L-ipis Assins wtis a stone 
that had the property of consuming flash, and hwico 
was called sarcophagus: tiiis stone w&s accordingly 
used to inter bodies in, or was jKiunded and thrown 
upon them. (Sleph. B. s.v. 'Kanxas; Plin. ii. 96.) 

Hermeia.s, who h.'ifi nnide himself tjrant of Assus, 
hronght Aristotle to reside there some time. llTien 
Hermoia.s full into the hands ofMeranon tlie illvKlian, 
who was in the Persian service, Assus wiis taken by 
tire Persians. It was the birthplace of CTcanthes, 
who succeeded 2ieno of Citium in his school, and 
transmitted it to Chrysippus. 

■ The remains of Assms, which are verj' considerable, 
have often been described. The name Aaso apiiearo 
to exist, but the village where the romains are found 
is called Beriam Kaiesi, or other like naine.s. From 
the acropolis there is a \new of Mytilene. Tlie wall 
is complete on tlie west side, and in some places is 
thirty feet high; the stonas are well laid, without 
cement. There is a theatre, the remains of temples, 
and a large m ass of rains of great variety of cha- 
racter. Outside of the wall is the cemetery, with 
many tombs, and sarcophagi, some of which are ten 
or twelve feet long. Leake observes, “ the whole 
gives prhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
Slat any where exists." (rfsih Afinor-, p. 128; see 
also PeUows’s Asia 2Hnor, p. 46.) 

Autonomous coins of Assus, with the cpigr.aph 
A22I0N, are r.are. The coins of the Boman im- 
perial period are common. [G. L.] 
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ASSUS (^Affo-os; Kineta), a river of Boeotia, 
flowing into the Gcphi.'..sits nn its loft liank, nc.ar the 
city of the Parafwfamii and JIuunt Edylium. (Plut. 
SulL 16: Leake, Northern Greece., vol. ii. p. 195.) 

■ ASST'KIA 'Atrervpia, Herod, ii. 17, iv, .'19; 
Ptohvi. 1, §1 ; Stepii.B.; .4rrian,A»rA viL21; As- 
syria, Tacit. Anti. xii. 13; Amm. Marc, xxiii. 6; 
’Aroopfa, Stroll, xvi. p. 736; Stcplu a. v. N?m; Dion. 
Ca.s3, Ixvdii.; Atliurd, on Pers. Cun, Inser., and 
Assnra, rai the Median, Bawl. J. As. Soc. xi. pt. i, 
p. 10; .Eth. Assyrii, 'Actrvpm, Steph, ; Herotl. i. 
193; "Atrroper, Stepb. ; Kustalh. in lHon. de SUu 
Orhk, jj. 70), a district of Asia, the boundaries of 
which are variously given in Gm Greek and jRonam 
writers, but which, in the strictest and most original 
sense, comprehended only a long narrow temtory, 
divided on tiie N. from Armenia by M. IJipiiatea, tm 
tfie W. and SW. from Mesopotiattia and Babylonia 
hy the Tigris; on the SE. from Sasiana^ and on the E, 


ASSYRIA 

from Media, by the chain of thcZagnis. Itwas.in fact, 
nearly the same territory as the iWKlcrn Pacha-iik of 
Mosul, including the plain land below the KunluUhi 
and Persuin jiMunt.'iins. Its nriginai iirnne, as ap- 
pears from the Curmifonn Inscriptions, lic.-t repre- 
sented by Aturia (’Aroupia), which Strabo (xvi. 7.‘1G) 
.says w.'i.s part of Assyria (.is iinilcr'-i'Kwl at liic time 
when lie wrote); tilthougli Dion fccni.-. to 

consider that this f»nii <f the huiii<- wa. .-i lar- 
ijaroiLS inD-promineiation. In hder linii', us :«]!- 
peans from Pliny (vi. 12) anti Animiatms .MarcclH- 
nu.s (xxiii. 6), it liorc the name of Adialteiie, nhifh 
wa.s projaTly a small provineu lietwecu tlic Tigri.-, 
Lyeus (or Zakitius), and the Gordiaean nuati.Eaiii-. 
(Dion Cass. Ixviii.; Ptol. vi. 5. §2.) 

In the wider sen.'.e Assyria coinprehendi'ii tb.n 
whole country which was iaeladed in .Mixipannsia 
and Babylonia (Strah, xvi. p. 736). while it w;w 
often confouiidiLsI witli .nijoiiiinu; uatioiir, by thetln-ek, 
and Roman writers: tlms, in Virg. (Gi-or;/. ii. 46.')), 
“Assyria vciieno" D used for “'lyrlo;" in Nonn. 
Pioiiy.s. (xli, 19) the Lilwitu-s Is i-aUcil Assyrkm; .uii-d 
in Dion. Perieg. (v.975) tlie Lmico->yriaus of P><uln,s 
and Cappadocia arc termi>d Assyriaii.*!. It i.s cursoai 
that Scylax of Caryanda phwed As-syria among thw 
nations on the Pontus Eiiximis, k-t ween the (.'iialyla*?} 
and Paphlagimia, and iaciudejs in it the river Tiicr- 
motion and the Greek towns of Thennodon, Slnojit% 
andllarmcne. (i^yl. Car. ap. Hudson, (ienffrjlrmc. 
Min. p. 33.) The author of the Efyiwlo^kwn, 
Magnum, has preserved a tradition {Ktgm. Moffii. m 
roc.) from XeiiiKinitcs, that this land was originaJiy 
cidlod EuphratiLs, then Chaldaca, and lastly, from 
Assyrus the son of Buses, Assyria; he apjicara aha 
to consider it as the same as Babyhmis. 

The chief mountains of ancient Assjvia are known 
under the general name of the chain <f Zagnia, 
which extended, under various denoiuiiiations, along 
the w’hole of its eastern frontier from N. to B., ftitd 
separated it from 3Iedia and Pt'rsia, 

Its rivere may be all considered .as feetiers of the 
Tigri.s, and bore the nanie.s of ZubatiH (Zdinros), 
Zabas, Zerbis, or Lveiw, which rose in tht* N. inoar!- 
taiiis of Armenia; the Bumsidus or BiumUus; the 
Capni.s; the Torraadotus or P}tyi>cus (4‘mKOf); 
the Silla or Debts, — probably the same htri-am 
wliich elsewhere hears tlie nauu's of Dinkus, Dnru.s 
(AoDpor), and Gorgus (rdpyos); and the Oyrelffi. 
its provin(;«>s are mentioned by I’tolemy ami Strakv 
urofcr the following imtnos; Aturia, tkiiM'dio or Cn- 
lachene, Chazeno, Arrhaijachitis. Adiak-ne, Arijehik, 
AjMillouiatb or Chalmiiiis, and bittaceiie; fb.m,:!; 
there Is dbme diifcraiee k'tween the twogeogr.-jplje;-,.,, 
both as to their relative extent and a.i to lii.-ir 
positions. 

Ite chief cities were; Kimis (Ji N?vos), ks 
ancient and eelebrated cajital, Nineveh : < n 
(v Krujcrnpaw), the seat uf govermnert! nridfr t.'io 
Parthian rulers; Arbela (ra ’'ApffvAab I* 

TOt rauyafiijKa), A{iollouia(’AvoA,tu«-ia), AilcidJa 
'Aprifura), Olds (^Awti), tfimla or <V- 

lonao (K«X»w<), and Sittacc (IStTricjA or 

(5/TTa). 

A full dcscriptimi of these momaaias, rivcn'i, pro- 
vinces, and towns is given under their r«i.|!rcrivi; 
Jiamcs. 

It is of con.sid(!rabl{i imprtance t<i dlstlsgnlfb w 
mmmtefy m m <m hetwwn the tawJ 
comprohended under the name of A«yria, and iha 
kingdom or empire which wa# established ja tiiat 
counLtjj. The Ibnncr, as wc ]i.ni; jt;n. ftjii'.L 
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spakhig, only a small province, at first probably 
little more tlian. tlie district to the NE. of the jniie- 
tion of the Tigris and the Zalmtus. The latter 
varied very mneh, both in power and extent, accord- 
ing to the individual influence and successful con- 
quests of jiarticular kings. For the history of the 
A.xsyrian empire the materials at our command are 
extremely limited, and the sources from which we 
must draw our eoiidnsious have not — with the ex- 
ception of the Bible, which only describes the later 
portion of Assyrian history — been preserved tons in i 
the works of the original w’riters. Cousiderahle dis- 
crejsincy, tijcrefore, prevails in the accounts wliich 
the copyists of the more ancient documents have left 
to ns; so that it is hy no means easy to derive from 
their comiiarison a sati-sfactory view of the origin or 
progress of this ancient empire. 

it seems, however, useful to put together as con- 
ei-sely as pissihle the results of the narratives which 
ot^ur in the three priueipiil atid diftbring authorities ; 
so that the amount of real krutwleclge to !» obtained 
frmn them Jiuiy be more rcjaiily i>erceived. Wo sliall 
thei'efore state wiiut is known of Assyrian liistoiy i 
from; 1. The Bible. 2. Herodotus. B. Ctesias, and 
others wh(» have more or less honwed from Jiis 
work. 

1. The ITthh:. I’here is no reason to doubt that 
the earliest notice wliieli we have «»f Assyria is that 
in Gen. x. 10, et .setp, in which Nimrod, the grand- 
son of ifam, is mentioned as |xi.s»e.ssing a kiiigflotn 
at the cities of Bala-l, Kreeh, Aeead, and Calnch, in 
the land of bhinar; and .(War jis having gone out 
frntn that land, and fiuinded tin* cities of Nineveh, 
Kehoktth, Ciiiah, and Besen. The inference from 
tiiis statement is that the countiy naind Babel (after- 
wards nrilcti Babylonia) wjis the elder empire, and 
Assyria (which, according to universal opinion, has 
derived its name from Assur) a colony or depen- 
dency of Nimrod’s original kingdam. After this first 
mjtice a long period elapsed, during which the Bible 
has no allusion to Assyria at all; for the passages 
where that name occurs (^Num. xiiv. 22 ; Aoi. Ixxiii. 
9) liave no historical imjKMrtaiice; and it is not till 
the reign of Menahem, king of Israel, b- c. 769, that 
we liavc any mention of an Assyrian Jdng. From 
that time, however, fo tl»c alnsorption of the ernpine 
of Awyna ih'opcr into that of Ikrbylon, we liave a 
iiiu; of kings in the Bible, wiio sliall be brieflj' inen- 
tionwi iiw-c, t<;gether with the dates during which 
they rcicriicd, according to the general consent of 
chren<»!.iHcrs. I. I’ui, the firet king of Aswria in 
Holy beripturs;, invaded Palestine about the fortieth 
year of l;/,aia}i, u.c, 769 (2 Kings, xv. 19), but was 
induced by Mfoahem U> retire, on receiving a present 
td H)00 tidents, 2. 'figlath-pileser, who succeeded 
Ful, on tlic ihrttne btifore the deatli of Fekah, 
king of Israel, u, c. 738, ami Iiml previously con- 
qwtml Syrb (2 Kings, xv, 29, xn. 3 — 9); though 
tS}6 {*r«d.se (kite of his accession is not determiaable. 
3. Aliout ten years later bhahtmiteser was king, in 
the hfgimdng of tlw reigu of Hoshea, B.C. 730, and h» 
was siUl living afc the mptun- of Samaria, a. «?- 721. 
(2 Afeya, xvii. 1 — 9, suii. 9 — IL) 4. &tma- 

cfisrib WM ^ th® fiiU of 

SMsiiila, and 'SipM^iiwww hm weeeMi his 
father btdw'wi «. c. 72 i mid 718. (2 Kmge, xviii. 
IS; A* xfck-'vi HtWil Aim Irf Iw fetattifty-fiTc ; 

711 . (<Jlm- ■ 

ion, A. K. p. 273; To&if, u 21,) 5. Esarhtuldou, 

M# lorn su<^i«d«4 geteiwte# xiir. 37), '' 

|«i m tho Bibl^ 
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to what length his reign extended. During some 
portion of it, it may be inferred from the story of 
Manasseh (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11) that he was master 
of Babylon. 6. Kabuchcxlonosor is the last king of 
Assyria mentioned in the Bible ; but whether he im- 
mediately succeeded Esm'haddoii we have no means 
of telling. The date of his accession is fixed to 
B. G. 650, as it coincided with the forty-eighth year 
of hhmasscdn His reign is remmkable for the over- 
throw of the klcdhni king Aiqiliaxiid (Pliraortes), 
B. c. 634, and the expedition of Holopherncs against; 
Judaea in n. c, 633. During the last part of 
It, also, tlie invasion of the Scythians must have 
occurred. Subsequently to Nahuehodonosor no 
king of Assyria Proper appears in Holy Scriiiturc, 
and the Empiie of the East is in the hands of the 
rulers of Babylon. The fall of Nineveh itself may be 
detmnined to tbe year b. c. 606. [Niaus.] 

2. Ilerodutits. The notice in Herodotus of tlie 
lustory of Assyria is very brief; and there seems 
rctison to .supjiose that it is so because he had already 
treated of As.syria in another work which is now lost 
(Her. {. 106 — 184); if, indeed, we may infer from 
those }«isstiges tiiat Herodotus really did conqiose a 
separate work on Assyrian history. 

According to him (Her. i. 95), the Assyrian em- 
pire htid lasted 520 years, when the Medians re- 
volt wk Now, it may fairiy be inferred, that the 
Mwliun revolt did not take place till after the death 
ot Sennacherib, in is. c, 711. Accortling, therefore, 
to this theory, tlie Assyrian empire initst have dated 
from about, n. c. 1231. Josephtts (Ant, x. 2) con- 
finns this for the period of the independence of the 
Medes; though tlie subsequent evidence of the Bible 
proves that the Assyrian emjrire was not overthrown, 
as he Buppcees, by the Median detection, Herodotus 
mentions afterwards (Her. L 106) the capture cf 
Ninus (Nineveh) by Gyaxar® the Mede; the date d 
which — allowing for the tw'enty-eight years of tlie 
iiOTnad Scythian invasitm — coincides, as we shall see 
hereafter [Nrsrus], with tlie year B. c, 606. Herodo- 
tus says little more about As^rria Proper- When, 
as in i. 177 — 178, he speaks of Assyria and tho 
great cities which it contain^, it k clear from the 
context tliat he is speaking of Babylonia; and when, 
as in vii. 63, he is describing tko arms of the A^y- 
riana in the army of Xerxes, he evidently means 
the inhabitants of N. W. Mesopotamia, for he adds 
that the people whom the Greeks called Syri, were 
tenned by the Barbarians, Assyrii. 

3. Ctesim. The remains of Assyrian history in 
Ctesias, preserved by Diodorus (iL 1 — 31), dhfer 
ividely from the Bible and Herodotus. According to 
him, Ninus, the first king, was succcecleil by Semi- 
ramis, and she by her son Niuyas, who w'as followed 
by thirty kings, d whom Sardanapalms was the last. 
A period of 1306 years is given to tliese tliirty-three 
rdgas, the last of which, according to his chronology, 
must iiave been in b. & S76, — as Gtesias adds four 
reipiB (158 years) to the 128 yemrs which Herodti- 
ttus gives frr the continuance of the separate kingdom 
of Medes. On tliis theory, the commcucenicn: of 
the Assyrian empire must have been in b. c. 2182 ; 
and, to make the story in Ctesiiw harmonize at all 
with the Biblo and Herodotus, we must oujiijosc that 
there were two Median revolts : the first, a iwrtial 
one, in B. C.-876, when the Modes becamo iniloiicn-. 
dent of Assyria, liut din not destroy rlie teat cf gii- 
vermucut; and the second, and more lomplete one, iu 
B. o. 606, when, in coujnnction with the Bjbyloumw, 
iluy sacked Nimw (Nineveh), atid imtan t-nd to tlw 
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separate ' existence of the Assyrian onipire. Cteslas 
himself imagined that Nineveh was destroyed at the 
time of the first Median revolt (Diod. ii. 7)* — the 
only one, indeed, mentioned by him. 

Many writers have more or less fallowed Ctesias 
in assigning a very high antiquity to the Assyrian 
empire. Thus Strabo (xvi, p. 737) — gi*ouping As- 
syria and Babylonia togellier, as eonntriea inluibift»il 
hy those whom the Giijeks called gcncrieally Syrians 
— states that Niiius founded Nineveh, and his wife 
Semiramis Babylon ; and that he bcqueathtsrl the 
empire to his descendants to the time of tsardana- 
palus and Arbaces. He adds that it was overthrowm 
hy tlie Medes, and that Ninus (its captal) ceased to 
exist in consequence (ij^avivQri wopaxpfiM® 
rijv rasp KardKomp}. 

Nicolmcs Dam.(ap.£cKerpt. Vales, p.229) makes 
Ninus and Semiramis the first mlers of Ninus. 
Jmilim Sura (ap. Velhsmm, i. 1, 6) gives 1995 
year's as the time from Ninas to ijitiixjhus, which 
would place the comrnencemont of the empire at 
B. c. 2185. Justin (i. 1, 3) mentions Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, and Ninyas, in succession, and Mds that the 
Assyrians, who were afterwards called Syrians, ruled 
1300 years, and that Sai-danapahis w-as their last 
Mng. Vdhius (i. 6) gives 1070 years for the 
duration of the Assyrian om]:<ire, and makes its trans- 
ference to the Medes occur 770 years before his 
time. Dims (ap. Athemmm^ xii. p. 529, a.) men- 
tions the names of Arbaces and Sardanapalus, but 
describes the fate of tire latter differently from other 
writers. Ahydems (ap. Ettseb. Chron. i. 12, p. 
86) spealcs of Ninus and Semiramis, and phices the 
last Mng Sardanapalus 67 years before the first 
Olympiad, or b, o. 840. Castor (ap. Emeh. Chron. 
i. 13, p. 36) calls Belus the first Assyrian king in 
the days of the Giants; and names Nimis, Semiramis, 
Zames (or Ninyas), and their descendants in order, 
to Sai-dmapalus. 

Cephalion — according to Stiidtis, an hisUMan in 
the reign of Hadrian (Euseh. Chnm. i. 15, p.41) — 
followed Ctcidas in most jrarticulars, but made Srir- 
danapaliis tbe twenty-sixth king, and pkwd his 
accession in the lOIllth yeartif the »‘mpirc, throwing 
back the priori of tlie revolt of Arbaces 27U yom-s. 
According to him, therefore, the Median iudejX'ntience 
began in b. c. 1150, tmd the Assyrian empire in 
B. C.2184. ^ Eusebius himself mentioiw thirty-six 
kings, and ^ves 1240 years from Ninus ht Sardaim- 
palus; placing the Hhriian revolt forty-three years 
before 01 1, cr at b. c. 813, (Euseb. Chron. i, 
p. 114.) Georgius Sgncdlm (p. 92. B.) eommcnc<.>s 
with Belus, and reckons forty-one reigits, and 1460 
yeiu-s; })Iaoing the coraraenmnenf in B. c. 2285, juul 
the femiination in b. c. 826. His increased number is 
prod need by interpolating four reigns after the tweutv- 
seventh k^ of Eusebius. Lastly, A gathifts (ii, 25, 
p. 120) gives 1S06, and Augustine (Cit). JJei, xviii. 
21) 1306 yairs, for the duration of tlie Assyrian 
empire. 

IVe have been thus partiealar is mentioning the 
views of Ctesias Jmd his successors on the eubjeot of 
the duratiffli of the Assyrbtis empire, because it seemed 
of importance that tSi wbit* has been handed down to 
•us should be made accessible to stadeuts. We d® tuA 
pretend to maintain that Ctemaa has given m the his- 
tory as it really wa8,b®au?e it i$ ecmtmry to tmiversal 
experience that there sbottld, be so sumefous a saccss- 
sion of kings, rrigmng in order 'for the uamfaer af , 
years whidx mast ou the average have folkn to asch, j 
— and this, too, in an OrienM knd, where the pec- | 
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petuify of any one dynasty is far less common than 
in Europi. Yet, thoiigli tiic Iht of kings and their 
mimber may he wholly imagtnaiw, though there uisy 
never have been either a Nimes or-'N-iJiiraiijis, the state- 
ment of Ctesias — who, as i ourt J’hy.'.il'ian to Arta- 
xerxcti Mneinon hatl ahiimlant opp.rtiiislty of 
ing, and did cortsuk the roy.'d records (BautAwat 5t- 
cffBepai ) — is valuable, .*18 indicating a General k-iicf 
that tlic Assyrian emjdre to a far remoter 

antiquity than that assigned to it iy Herrwh-tu--. It 
is not, iiuicsd. neccissary to snpjKfSf that tin- ri cord> m' 
Hcxodfitus ami Ctesias cnntradict each other; tii uigii, 
os 'we Imve shown, there is eonsiilenddc di-crepaiit y 
between them. A very acute writer 
Palaces of Nineteh and Ptr^polis. Losvd. 
p, 43) has ctmjeeturetl, and, s'c tiiiuk with gon-.o 
pmbability on IiLs side, that the two accounts coiifinu 
and elucidate one another, and tlmt rme i.s the joves- 
sary ^implement to the other; tlnmah «« ci«fes 
we are not wholly convine,ed i?y some of the chrom?- 
Itigical arguments which he addiHss. 

According to Mr. Fergustson, the earlier jaf-ritvi:l 
[ given by Ctesias to the Median revolt, which that 
author says took place by the agtawy rff the 

Mede and BeWyg the Babylonian. istoWaci-ountfA 
for on the supjxritimi, that the rchult of the otJt- 
breafc was the estabiishnient- of Arbaces and hw 
descendants on the throne of Ninus, under tbe Bsme 
of Abacidae ; ami that Herodotus does not allude to 
this, because he is speaking only of a native revoltt- 
tion under Deiocts?, which he placfel lOO y«»rs later. 
Mr. Ferguason considers that this theory is provod 
by a passage which Diodorus quotes from (prsssibiy 
some lost 'work of) Herodotus, in w}5k;h Ben>d<»tns 
states that between the overthrow of the Assyrian 
empire by tlie Medes, and tho elect ion of Deim^is an 
interregnum of several generations wcurretl (Dim!, ii. 
32). We confes.s, however, that, though much in- 
gemiity haa hwn shown in its defencer, we are iwit 
converts to this new theory, hut are content to bo- 
lii've tliat the Median revolt did not take pLm* til! 
after flic di'iifli of Scimaeht'rih n. r-. 71 !, >a«l that 
even then, agreeably with what tla* Biide would na- 
turally lead ns to hUiq»>si’, mi change of dyviasty 
t<K)k place — and that, tlmugh Mali, a cimtiniicd f*»r 
some yvars im'icfa'ndcnt of the A.'.syrian i*ower, it 
was not till the final overthrew of Xinit.'. (Nimfwh) 
alamt B. c. 6Gfi, that the Meiles .sm-m'disl in asn- 
pdetely subduing the territory which had kdonio-d 
for »o many years to the Elder Kni|are. 

Willi ngard to the kings of Assyria mentioiH'»'l in 
the Bible, commencing with Pul, It may be worth 
while to stale hriefiy some of the identiHcuti-fn.-, with 
classical names which have fecn dctermiicd i»y ebro- 
nological students. Sir. Clinton (/’. If. vid. i. p 
— -283)haJiexainini«'d this subject with great b nru- 
ing, and to him we .are iiidchbil for ihc »>uii;n.nrf 
wiiat f(>I!(m-». Acoorrliiig to Mr. fliiiton, i; i. i S*-:sr 
that the Sennacherib of Holy S<'r'i];tnn' tW'» mt 
correspemd with tlio fyinnachcrib of l\dyl!i!>l<.r .toiI 
Abydenus, ■who bare aso'itwd to him many acto 
which are much more likely to b« true of h» «« 
Ksarhsiddon. Es-nrluuldmi (uitder the isMe t.f Siu-w 
danapadus) Insts the Misliau Empire, ami is 
meinorated as tl» fonnder «# Taman 
(SeboL fa Arkto^ A»m, v. I(»3 ? Athw, sitit f* 
629). Agwa, ti» !EI(Mrdatw,|gJtt# !■> 

most likely the Xaliuchmlomif -.r t.t ihe .lu~ 

dith, who reigned 44 yiaini. ,wl im.i-jc-: 

■ 27 years before tho -h'^tru' il-.u oS Ml «i Tb- 
Wtbtaed testlittony of llelHulcu?, 0;vl!ia‘.3!i.n- 
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anti Ciharclnis, go to estallMi the fact that tihe 
suK'icnts beiievM ia two Sardanapali — caie, a war- 
like prince who wm reigning when the Medea re- 
volted, and who seems to rorrespond with the Scrfp- 
tenil Esarlwid<h)n ; and the other, named Saracna by 
AbjdennSjbiitbyCtesiaSjSardanapaliiSjwhowaslaxu- 
rious and efeninate in his habits, bat who, when 
his Cfipital was attacked, made a gallant defence, 
and was burnt in his jsalace, on the capture of Ms 
dtj-. The Bible, as we have seen, does not mention 
the name of the king who was on the throne at the 
time of tiic fall of Nineveh. Again, it apftears from 
Alexander i’olyhistor and the Astronomical Canon, 
that Babylon bail always kings of her own from the 
earliest times; that they were sometimes .subject to 
the Assyrians, and sometiraas independent — and 
that they never acquired extensive dominion till the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar. The same view is con- 
firmed as we have seen frrHn the narrative in the 
Bible (2 A7«^.r xvii, 24. ; A’zra iv. 2). 

It may Ik; reniiirked, that Clinton, agreeing with 
Usher and Brideanx, attempts to distingnish between 
what he and tiiey call the A.ssyrkn Einpins and the 
Assyrian monarchy, suppising tlnit the first tenrii- 
natedin the revolts of the Modes, but that the latter 
was continued to the time of the final dcstraction of 
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to a very early period ; that many towns, known 
from other sources to have been of very ancient 
fbimdation, have been recognised tipon the inscrip- 
tions, and that it is quite clear that the ruling city 
Minus and the kings resident in it possessed a very 
extensive empire at least as early as the 1 5th cen- 
tury B. c. Those who wMi to eoirsider the bearing 
of the discoveries of the inscriptions will find all that 
has yet been done in BawHnson, Joum. of As. Soc, 
vol, xii. pt. 2, vol. xiv. pt 1 ; Hincks, Ibid, vok xii. 
pt. 1 ; Botta, l/eOT, sur lEcriture Assyr., Paris, 
8vo. 1848 ; Lbwenstein, Essai da dechiffr. de iEcrit. 
Assyr. Paris, 4to. 1850. [V.] 

ASTA ('Atrra), a considerable city in the in- 
terior of Liguria, on the river Tanai-us, still called 
i Asti. It is mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy; 

I the former reckons it amoug the “ nolulia oppicla ” 
of Liguria, while the latter assigns it tiie rani; of 
a colony. It , probably became sucli under the em- 
peror Trajan. (Plin. Hi. 5. s. 7 ; Ptol. Hi. 1. § 45; 
Zumpt, {le Coloniis, p. 403.) We learn from Pliny 
that it was noted for its manufacture of pottery 
(xxxv. 12. 8.46). Ckudian alludes to a victory ' 
gained by Stiiicon over the Gotlis imder the walls 
of Abta, but we have no historical account of such 
event. (Dc VI. Cons. Honor. 204.) It ap- 


Nineveii. We conlep.s that vre see no mlvantJigo in i pears, however, to have been a place of importance 
maintaining any such tiistinetion. It is <‘.lear that | in tlie latter age.s of the Roman empire, and we 
an Assyrian Royal honse eontinueil exercising great | leani fn»m Paullus Diaeomis, who terms it “ Oivitas 
piwer till the fa)! of Ninevoh, whether we term that i Asteasis,” that it still continued to bo so under the 
power au ein])irf or a monarchy ; and we are not i Lombards. (P. Diac. iv. 42.) The name is cor- 
conviinx’d that there is any statement of weight in j rapte<i in the Tabula to Basta or Hasia. The 
any aweiout aullmr from which it may be satis- ; modern city of Asti is one of the moat considerable 


factoriiy inferred that there was imy change in the 
raUtig dynasty. Chm great impediment to tlie correct 
c(Hn}!arison of the account in the Bible witti those in 
pro&ae authcars, is the great variety of names under 
which 11 k* Asksyrian rulers are named — add to which 
the strong irrobabiiity that at tlie period cf the com- 
pilation of the records (rf the Bible, the name As- 
syria was not used with its proper strictness, and 
hence that some rulers who are there called kings of 
As-syria were really chief governors of Babylonia or 
Mesopotamia. 

The late remarkable discoveries in Assyria, many 
of them, as may fairly Iw presumed, upon the site 
of its ancient cajiital Ninus, have thrown an unex- 
jKteted light upin the manners and customs of 
the ai«-irat |ieople of that land. The world arc 
grratly indebted to tlie zeal with which the excava- 
tions in that country lava iteeri carried on by Mr. 
l^yard and M. Botta, and it is pnibably only 
nwessarv- that the nnmenius iascriptions which have 
bei-'a disinteiTcd should b«j fully decypbered, for 
n» to know mcfre of the early history of Assyria 
than wc do at of any other Eastern nar- 

tion. Alrs*ajly a great step has been made to- 
wards this wk, ami Col. Bawliawn, who has been 
m honmimbif distingukhod for his remarkable 
dec'Vfdienueat of the Rock lust^riirtions of Da- 
reios tlw sws of Hyataspjs, with tgiier scholar in 
England mid France, has itiatle wmadfsrafole pro- 
In & owM laterprd^aiiow m tb^ 

Amythn Umeiteh mtds. It la pMrkttOto here 

to to lay bdm the public the results of 

Ifwtaiiptfwis 'tel# aiteM* fssbat^*, or at 

l«it ,t» aM>i% 

?«id earlier theories. It no»y, however, be statei 

pttwssily, thrta^l tfcue appansto 

<to#l the Aiifria Mieead 


places in Piedmont, and gives the name of As%mi«os 
to the whole surrounding country. It is an e|a- 
acopal see, and contains a pop^tion «f 24,000 
souls. ” [E. H. B.] 

ASTA ("Ao-ra: Astensis; Bu. at Jfm deAsta)f' 
an ancient city of the Celtici in Hispania Baetica,' 
on an affitnary of the Otdf of Cadm, 100 stadia 
from tlie port of Gades. (St^. iii, pp. 140, 141, 
143.) The Antonine Itinerary (p. 406) places it 
on the high road from Gades to llispalis and Cor- 
duba, 16 M. P. from the Partus Gaditanus, and 27 
from Ugia. Mela (iil 1. § 4) speaks of it as pfooul 
a litore. It was the ancient and usual pkee of 
meeting for the people of tlie torritory of Gades 
(Strab. p. 141), and ite importance is confirmed by 
its very antique autonomous coins. The old Spanish- 
root Am-, found also in Astaba, Astigx, Astctra, 
Asi'uhes, Astukica, ia supposed to signify a hid-- 
fortress. 

Under the Homans, Asta became a colony, witli 
the epithet Re<}ia, and belonged to the eonventus of- 
Hispalis. (Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; coin -with epigraph 
p. cou A8TA. KE. F.) It IS xnentioucd twice in 
Roman histoiy. (Liv. xxxix. 21, b. c. 186; Bell. 
Hisp, 36, B. a 45.) 

Its rains, and tlie remains of the old Itomaj-i road 
through it, are sean on a hill between X&'ez and Tri- 
wMoh bears the name of Mesa de Asta. ■ 
Some place it at Xeres, -wliich is more prubibly ihc 
andraib Asino. (Florez, Esj}. S. xii. }.■. 60. Med. 
fiip- ai. 98; Etkhel. vol. i. jJ- 15; Lfimi, 5i. l,p.' 
#S6.), ' [P.S.] 

AhTABli'NE ('AcrraSrivh, laid. Charax : J£tk. 
.'Vstabeni ; 'Atrraiijvol, or 'Acra.\n)vol, or Sraor/poi, 
PtoL vi. 9. § 5. vi. 17. § 3). .iccoming to laidore, a 
district between HsTcania mid P.trthia, contahting 
twelve V lllages and one town of note called AbHuc, 
or, more probably, Arsacia. It seems doubtful 


whether the name of the region and its inhabitants 
ought not to he Artabene and Artabeni respectively. 

According to Ptolemy the Astabeni were a people 
of Hyrcania, on the coast of the Caspian, The 
Astaceni of Plin. (ii, 105, lOO) are probably the 
same people. 

ASTABOMS. [XiLus.] 

A'STACUSf‘'A(r'ra«os: Etk.^Affraia}vls,’A(Trti- 
Kios), a town on the W. coast of Acarnania, on the bay 
now called one side of wliicli is fornieJ 

hy the promontory anciently named Crithote. Tim 
ruins of Astacus are probably those described by 
Leake as below a monastery of St- Klia.s, and winch 
he supposes to be those of CriUiote. There wa.s, 

however, no town Crithota, but only a promontory of , ^ ^ . 

this name; and Leake has niisunderstortd the jbs- j identity it with different .‘•iri-am-s of th>' muin on rid.'; 
sage of Strabo fp. 459), in which Crithote is men- I coast; namely, the Mfirklupnk or TtniHU-Ji. th,- 
tioned.* Astaeu-s is said to have been a colony Mokri or riLm. the Shijam or KtUuhol, an i tl.e 
of Ccpliallunia. At the comniencenient of the Pelo- ! Kodor. (Ukert.vol. iii. ps. '4, p. ‘i'H; IksmorUy*,!. 
ponnesiau war, it was governed by a tyrant, named i iv. p. 394; Forbiger, vi>l. ii. p. 443,) [P-t'-j 

Evarchus, who was dejiosed by the Athenians (xt.c. } ASTE'ULA. [l)KUiK,} 

431), but was shortly aftenvards restored by the j ASTE'HIO.'^. [Amu>.s. p, :tOI, a.] 

Corinthians. It is mentioned as one of the towasof ! AkSTEHIS (’Aerrepis, Hom.i 'AcrTspla). an i-^iaiul 
Acarnania in a Greek inscription, tlieilato of wbieii i between Itliaea and Ci-phalienia, wliere the suitors 
is subseq^uent to B.c, 219. (Strab. L c,; Stoph. laid in wait for Tftlcniaehus on his n tuni from ?<■- 
Byz. a. Thuc. ii. 30, 33, 102; Scylax, p. 1.3; 


ing its name, the genuineness of rvineli, however, is 
quastionable. It was not, as llar.loDin thought, the 
OsTUmo of Pliny; its total destruction aci'ounts for 
the absence of its name fnmi the Itiiu-raries and liic 
pages of the geograpiter.s. (llorah--, AnL \'i. 2S; 
Florez, vol. iii. p. 16; .Sr-stini, p. 33; lu kltci, r’o!. i. 
p. 1.5; Ukert,i.2, .363.) [P.S.j 

ASTApr.S. [Niu-.s-l 

ASTEXEPin.-.S (AoreAe^os). one of tl..- sm.ril 
rivers of Coichw, rising in tiic Cmicns:!.'.. ami iiihing 
into the Enxiiie 120 .sladia .A ,4' inia.- i>r S-- 
basto).ioii.s. anil 30 stadia X. cf lb*' riu-r Ihjo.;.-. 
(Arrinii. 1’f‘rqK Pont. KtJjr. 9, U»: I'iiii. vi, 4.) It 
is also ealkxl blclqqiun {(S<v<jr. and SSi-i..p..f 

(Till. Petif). Ditftwnt luiKh-ni writers aSti-nq.t l.i 


Ptol. iii. 14; Bockh, Corpus JnscripU No. 1793. 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iv. p. 4, .seq.) 

A'STACXjS(’A(rT«Kds: EthAAo-Touciivos, 'Aarri- 
Ktos), a city of Bitlijmia, on the gulf of Astacus, and 
a colony from Megara and Athens. (Strab. p, 563.) 
Meremou (Phot. Bibl. 224) says thtit the first eo- 
bmists came from Alegara, in the beginning of tiio 
^vanteenth Ol3nnpiad, and those from Athens earne 
afterwards. Mela (i. 19) calls it a colony of Megara. 
It appears that this city was also called Olbia; for 
Scylax (p. 35), who mentions the gulf of Olbia ami 
Olbia, does not mention Astacus; and Strabo, wdio 
names Astjicus,does not mention Olbia. The mythical 
story of Astacus being fooiided hy Astacus, a son of 
Poseidon and the nymph Olbia, favours the su|)- 
position of the identity of Astacus and Olbia. (Stiqih. 
s. u. ’AoTOKiJy.) Astacus wsis seized by Doedal.sus, 
the first king of Bithynui. In tlie war between Zi- 


liqwinnesus (Horn. Od. iv, 846). This ishud gau* 
rise to consiilerable dispute among the ancient e«sn- 
mentators. Demetrius of Sce{isis maintained tlmt 
it was no longer in exist enri;; but tliis was deme-d 
by Aijollmlorus, who stafml that it conUinml a town 
c^led Alalcomenae, (Strab. i. p, .59, s. pp. 456, 
457). Some modem writers identity Asteris with a 
rocky Lslet, now called DyscalUo ; but as this island 
lies at the northeni cxtreniity of the strait IwtwevH 
Ithara and Cephallenb, it would not have answensj 
the purptwc of the suitors as a place of ambush fora 
vcascl coming from .Jthe south. (Sluro, Ttmr m 
Greece, vol, i, p. 62 ; Knise, Ilellm, v(d, ii. pt. ii- 
p, 454.) 

ASTE'RlliM (^Atrreptov: Etk. 'AoTtpuurtis}, a 
town of Tho.ss,'i1y, mentioned by Homer, who Kj.'sikH 
of “ Asteriiiin luid the white .sunmiit.s of Titamjft.'' 
(JAarepiav Tirdvotd re htUKd Kapr/m, IL ii. 735.) 
A.slerium was .sjfid to Ik; the same < ity as Pcin*»ia ««* 


poetes, one of his successors, and Ly.siiimeluis, tho \ Peire.dac (Stcpli. B. s. c. 'Arrdpior), whieh is th- 
place was destroyed or damaged. Xieomeck>.s II., t scribed by AjKilliiiiins Blmdius (i.3.5) as pla^sd near 
the son of Zipoetas, transferred the inlrabitarits to ' the junction of tlio Apidauus and Kidjieus, and by 
his city of Xicomedia {Imid), B.c. 264. ./Astacus ; the author of the Orjihii-a a.-; near the w^itiileHee of 
appars to have been near tiie heael of the gulf of Uiie Ai»idiinns and EidjK-us. (tlrj-hie. Arym. 164.) 
Antaeus, and it is placed by some geographers at a i Leake remarks that both the-.M' (k"i-ripli..it.. stta} !»■ 
d Ovaschik, and aim Bashkek. | applied to the iiill of VMfn), wliidi is l«- 


spot called 

Niczxmedia was not built on the site of Astacus 
[Nicomeuia] ; it Ls desei-ibed by Meranon as op^Kx- 
sito to Aatocus. ^ [G. L.] 

A'STAPA(’A<rTa7rd : Eth. 'Aerrawatb/, Astapen.ses : 
Estepa, Eu,), an inland city of IILspania Baetica, in 
an open plain on Hie S. mai'gjn of the valley of tho 
Baetis, celebrated for its fate in the Second Punic 
War. Its finn attachment to Carthago liad made 
it 80 olinoxious to the Rr.man.<, that, though it was 
porfeebly indefensible, its inhalxitants resolved to hold 
out to the last, when be.sisgiod by Marcius, the lieu- 
tenant of Scqio, ami destroyed thianselves and their 
city by fire, rather than, fall into his hands. ( Appian, 
JTisp. 33 ; Liv. xxviii. 22.) A coin is extent;, b^- 


* The word in this pssage refers to the 

place of tins name m the ITimdan Chersoaesiai, 
which Strabo mentions cmxorilyj mi account of its 
bearing the same name as the promsiitoiy in A.’-ar- 
aania. (Hoffinann, Grkchmlmdf p. 450.) 


ipplied ti 

tween the junction uf the Apidamis and the Enijs-ii'i 
and that of the united I'tream uith t!i<> Pem-ju-s. aod 
at no gi'Wit di.'sumce thfin cither ifmtineiu e. 'I'h, re 
tire sorno nuns at whii h a pre.-eiit .\.-t' riom 

or PcireshTe; while the while c.iIeareoii.K r,« k> of sfR. 
hill exidain aiul justify tin* epitiiet whiei; 
gives to Titenas. Str^m (ix, p. 4.39). n h'* pi:»i 
Titeias new ArB% Ast of it* whift- eekur. 
Peir^wj b sad %-Ap<lll<iui»is (he.) to iiuvt* ktsi 
lusar Mount Phyllemm, which Lesiki; to b; 

the he%hte seipsjwteA % the river fraw the bill of 
Vlokho. Near Mount I’hvlkium Hlralxi (5x. p. 
435) places « dty Bhylltw, noted fw# rf 
Ajwllo Phylicins, Statins (Tkek iv, 45) «»llh thk 
Phylii,^ The tbsm «f Iiuksiais, hy 

Livy («xii. Is), k a. 

Peiraske. (L«k% . 

332, «M,) . , - 

A.STl'GJ, ASITG'IS (* Amyls, Pioh ii. 4. | U • 
Strab. iii. p. HljCOmipud iut<‘ ’A'-r-.-vp-as in -ii r!.e 
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5ISS.). 1. Astioitasa Colons a AuotrsxA, FiS- o & mew & y , awl it thus Iwaime, as it now remains a 
AfA (Ecijit), iittilor the Euiimms, one of the peninsnia projcctiii!? into llio scm, H is sunnounted 
diii-f citios of Hispuda Uaetica, and the seat of » by a fortixiesl ton-er, calli-d the Toi-rc di Asiura a 
mtirenUu juridiem. It stood in the plain of the pctareaque object, con.-.jjjcuoiis both from Antium 
Baetis, some distance S. of the river, on its tribnta^ and the Circeiaii hefidland, and the only one which 
thf! Singulis {(knil), wltieh fae^tin here to bo navi- breaks the monotony of the low and sandy coast be- 
piWf. ft ’ivas at the junction of the roa*is tkim tween them. The 7*aA Peat, reckons Astura 7 miles 
Cordniia (Cwofot'a) and Eincrita (l/ew/«) to His- from Anriuni, which is i-ather Jess than the true 
p'ilis {Sevlllt). at the nMjjective distances of 30 M, P., distance. 

1(15 XL P., and 58 ih (Itln. Ant. pp. 413, 414; There is no doubt that the Si'fUiAS of Strabo is 
M<da, ii. 0. § 4; PJin. iii. 1. s. 3; Floruz, Esj),S. x. the same with the Asfura, which Festus also tells 
!'• ^ _ us was often called Stura (p. 317, «i Mull,); but 

tl. A.STIUI Vetus a free cjtyuf His- there is nogreiind for supposing the “ Salureepalus” 

pmia Baetica, X. of Antiijiiaria {Auti-.quem), be- of Virgil (Aeri.vii. 801) to refer to the same lo- 
longirig fi the Conventus Astigitanns [st* No. Ij. cality. [E. H. B.j 

^I'lin. iii. 1, .s. 3; florez, Esp.S. x. p. 74.) 2. (Ezla or Estola), a river of Hispmia Tarra- 

.3. Jrr.iKS.sES. [Airnoi.] ^ [F- S.] e«neii.sis, in the XW., which, rising in the mountains 
A8TI1.A.EUM (I.iv. xl. 24; 'AfTTpaia, Steph. li.^ of the Cautabri, the prolongation of tlie Pyrtmee^, 
a. r. ; Atarpaiov, I'tol. iii. 13. ^ 27), a town ot Hows 8. tlmmgli the country of the A.stores; and, 
Paeiuiiit in Macishtnia, which f.cake identities with atfer rei-civing siu'crat other rivers that drain the 
Einmitza, Aeliari (//, A n. xv, 1 ) sjwaks of a river gi-eat plain of Leon, it falls into the Dtiriius {jDouro) 
Astraeus, flowing between Thessalouica and Berrh(«‘a, ou its X. side. (Flonis, iv. 12 ; Oros. vi. 21; Isi-r 
whiedi Leake suppose.s to be the .same as the Via- dor. AVyw, ix. 2.) [P. S.j 

trftza. Tafrl, however, conjeeture.s tiial Astraeins A'.STUKES (sing. Astur, in poets; ''Anrvpsss, 
in Aidian is a faisi; reading for Axius. (Leake, Strah. iii pp. 153, 155, 167; Dion Cfuss. Hii. 25; 
Northern Cr'/veev, voL iii. j^p. 293, 466, se<p; Tafel, PHn. iii. 3. s, 4; Flor. iv. 12; Grater, ImarijA, 
Thritsalfmk-a, p. 312, seip) p. 193, No. 3, p.'42G, Xo. 5, &c.; Adj. Astur and 

A.STUI'iI('Ao-Tpf(v; AAnt). 1. AtowiiiiiCjTmria A.sturicus; Asturica gems, Sil. Ital. xvi. 584; ’Aer- 
on the co.-ist, and the first town in Argolis towarrb rovptoif Strah. p. 162; 'Acrrovpol, Ptol.ii, 6. §28; 
the frontiers of Laconia. It Is mentioned by Pto- Le. Ilighlunders, see AiTA),a jteople in the NW. of 
Ictny aioiii* (iii. 16. § 11), but is conjectun.'d by Hlspania Tarraconensis, extending front the N, coast 
Leake to have IstMi the iruiritinie fortress in. the to the river, Durias (Douro), iHdrvcen the Gallaeci 
building rf which the Aeginctaewere interrupted by on the ^V^ and the Cautabri and Celtibrai tai th? 
this Athenians in the eighth year of the Pehtjrotme- E,, in tlie mountains X. and W. of the great pi alp 
sims war. (Time. iv. 57.) The place was situated rf Leon and partly in the plain itselL They were 
on a pnnnwttory, which retjtina its ancient name, dividal into two parte by tlie Gaatahrian moantaSi^ 
Here there are still considerabfd mnaius of an ancient (JL Vimiius) ; those between the nimmtains and the 
wall. (Leake, Morea, vd. ii. p. 484, seq.; Boss, coast (in the Asturias) beiiig called TBAxaxfot^* 
Jhdojoottftes, p. 162.) ^ tasi, and Bios® S. of the mountains (in Leon aird 

A'8TUKA(*'Ao-Ti/pa). 1. AHinali Met on the coast VaUadoiid) AoousTAJrt, names, which dearly 
of Latium, between Antium and Circeii, at the mouth fadieate the difFereace between the Homan eubjeote 
of a river of the same name, which rises at tlie of the jdain and the unsubdued trilies of the moany 
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the small amhling Spanish jennet, de^bed by 
Pliny (viii. 42. s. 67), Silius Italicas (ill. 335 — 
337 : in the preceding lines the poet deriv'es the 
name of the people from Astur the son of Menmon), 
and Martkl (xiv. 199): 

“ Hie brevis, ad numerarn rapidas qui colligifc ungues, 

Venit ab auriferis gentibus, Astur equm" 

The speies of horse ’fvas called Jsiureo, and the 
name was applied to horses of a similar character 
bred elsewhere, as Astnreo Macedouiciis, (Petron. 
JSa(. 86: comp. Senee. J^p. 87.) 

The Asturians were a wild, rugged, and warlike 
race. (Strab. 1. c. ; Sii. Ital. i. 252, exercilm Aalter; 
xii. 748, helHijer Astur; Flor. iv. 12, Caniabri et 
■Astures vaUdisaimae gentes.) Their mounhuns Lave 
always been the stronghold of Spanish indepndent*. 
In the war of Augustus against the Caiitabri, u. c. 
25, the Asturians, anticipating the attack of the 
Eoimms, were defeated with great slaughter on the 
banks of the river Astnra, and retreated into Lan- 
cia, which was taken, after some resistance. (Dion 
Cass. Lc.; Flor. iv. 12. § 56, od. Duker; Oros. vi. 
21 ; Clinton, a. a.) These actions ended the Can- 
tabrian war, as the result of which the country 
south of the mountains became subject to Home; 
but the highlands themselves, and the strip of land 
between the mountains and the coast (tlie modem 
Aatumaa), still famished a retreat to the natives, 
and afterwards sheltered the remnanta of the Goths 
from the Arab invasion, and became the cradle of 
the modem Spanish monarchy. In its retired po- 
Bitlon, its mountainous surface, and in a certain 
resemblance of climate, the Asturias is the Wales of 
iSpain; and, in imitation of. our principality, it gives 
to the heir apparent his title. 

■ Under the Romans, Asturia pssessed several flou- 
rishing cities, nearly all of wliich were old Iberan 
town.s; most of them were situated in the S, division, 
tlie valleys and plain watered by the Asxoka and its 
tributaries. The capital, Astuuica Augusta (As- 
torga), the city of the Ainaci, was the centre of 
sevei'al roads, which, with the towns upon them, 
were as follows (comp. Ptol, ii. 6. § 29): — (1) On 
the road SW.to Bbacara Avava!Sx{Braga, in Ptw- 
^cd; Itin. Ant. p. 423): AitGENTioi.uai, 14 M. P. 
{Torienzo or Tomeraaf La Medulas, Ford); Po- 
tavoninm, 15 M, P. {Poylmem or Congoslaf). (2) 
jrVV. also to Braciira, branching out into three dif- 
fer(ant roads through Gallaecia (/h Ant. pp. 423, 
429, 431): Intcramnimn Kavium, SO M, P. (Pon- 
Jhrac/ld or jSembibre F) ; Bergidum, 16M.P. (prob. 
■Castro de la Veatosa, on a hill near F»Via Franca, 
in a Sw'ks-Iike valley at the foot of the mountain 
pass leading into Gallaecia), beyond which, the fol- 
lowing placMB on the same road, W'hich would seem 
to belong pwperly to Gallaecia, are assigned by Pto- 
lemy to Asturia; Forum Cigurroram (Ftyov^lwv, 
corrected from the Forum of the itine- 

rary, the chief city of the Cigurri (Plin.), now 
Cigarroaa or S. Eatmm 4e Vad de, Orres, with 
.mins and a Rceman bridge, where Uie jieople present 
a trmiiticm that an old town osice stood tore, named 
Guignm; Hemetobriga the dty of the 

Tibari. (3) E. toCAESAHAUGuSTA {Zaragom; lU 
Ant. pp. 448, 453) ; 'Fallata^ 16 M. P. (pmL Pwms 
de Omgo): Interaramum, IS M. P. ( Villstrocme): 
Palantia, 14 M. P. {Vakmcm ds'S. Vimi- 

nadiira, 31 M. P.'( Veddmukd or Be/serilfy. at the 
next station, Laugbhiga, 10 M.P.^mtho Vaccabi, 
tins road was joined by tot fr«m to msfitary sta-. 
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tion of Legio VII. Gesiixa (Iam). XE. of Asfu- 
rica (It. Ant. p. 395); Iretwoen Legio \ ll. iu.d 
Lacobriga were La.»«<.‘e or Lancia, 9 M. P, (EoUivica or 
MansHlaf), and tiainala (Cm/); (4) A lower mad 
to Cat5saraugusta(/ii. -4nL pp. 439,440): Ifelsnia, 
20 M. P- (prob. La Baheza), city of the Il«ianeto*s: 
Brigaecium, 20 M. P. (prob./ienarrjjte), the capital, 
of tJie Brigaecini. In the district between the moun- 
tains and the coast, the chief cities wen* l.ucus A-s- 
turuni (Ptol.: prob. (hdedo), js'rii.'ijs the Ovetmn 
of Pliny (rsutiv. 17. s, 49): Ngega, .mid Ftavio- 
uavia (I’tol.: AvUta), on th<* eojLst. To lbe,-o m.ay 
bo auldwl, in tlm S, district, hitcnatla, the j-iiy ..f 
to Oniiaci; Pelontiuin, cityof the Lutigt.ncs; Nar- 
diniuin, city of the .Saelini (coins, Serstini. Med. /.(/>. 
p. 172); Petavoniuni, city of the Hiijicmtii; and tv.o 
or three more, too insiguilicant to n:»mc. (Phert, 
vol. ii. fd. i. pp. 44U— 44.3; Forbiger. voh ii, !.|i. 
83—35.) [1*. S.j‘ 

ASTURIA, [Astures.] 

ASTUTllCA AUGUST A (Afryowrva 'AanmptKa. 
Ptol.: 'Aaravpikorai, Astnricanj; Aaiorgn, Mu.), the 
chief city of the AjsturI'-s, in Hisjiauia Tanwo- 
iieiKsis, belonging to the tribe of the Ansar-i. st«s! in 
a ktei^ valley of the N W. mountains of Asturhi, on 
the upper eourse of om of to tributarit's of the As- 
turn (kala). Under the Itomaua, it was the .scKit nf 
the coTiveniua Asiuricemus, one of the Hovra ccmttn~ 
tm juridici of llispania Tarraconensis. Ifespectii^ 
the roads from it see AsniREa. it obtaiBed to 
title Augusta, doubtless, after the Cmitabriaa war, 
when the southern Astures first became tlie subjects 
of Rome; and from it to people S. of the mmintdins 
were called Augustani, Pliny calls it urba mtgm- 
fica; and, even in its present wretched state, it 
bears traces of high antiquity, and gives a perfect 
idea of a Roman fortified town.” (Fforl, p. 308.) 
“ The walls are angularly curious, atal there are 
two Roman tombs and inscriptioas, near tin* I'uvrta 
demerro!' f^lbid.) The mythical tradition of the 
descent of the Asturoa from Astur, sou «4' Mrtiiiuiti 
(Sil, Irid. iii. 3.34), is .still cheri.shed by the p'<vipj® 
of Astorga, who make the hero the fontuler of their 
city. There are two coins .astribed to Astarsca: 
one, of uncertain apjilication, inwriW cm,, act. 
AUGUSTA,, which may belong to AsT.t, or Ahtioi ; 
to other, of doubtful genaiiameas, with to t>p>gra|4! 
OOI>. ACTURICA. AMAKCK. AUGUSTA. 

Afituriea k one of Ptolemy's pointa cf asurnwuw^td 
obaervalion, being 3 hi*. 25 ntia. W. of Alcxaiidria, 
and having 15 hrs. 25 min. fur its k«>gs>4,t day. 
(Plin. Hi, 3.8.4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 36, viii. 4. § ,5; k. 
Ant.; ElesthH, p. 104; Eekhcl, vul i. p. .35.) "j p. >.] 

ASTYCUS (’Aiprvxds t IWmifan, or river <4* 
frfta), a river of Faeouk, flowing into the A\m.% mu 
which was situated tlie re-stdeucc of tic* Pa-s-aian 
kings. (Polysuai. Strat. iv. 12; Lc.-ikc. A'urtLm 
Greece, vol jiL pp. 464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAIvA (’AffTtwdAnta). 1. A potm;:',- 
toiy <Hi the W. must rf Attica. Migtii the pr>?ic.s 
tories Zoster and Suniuin .-Hid opjs>s>itc tlm- j'-lisid «' 
i Ekiujsa. (.StmL ix. p. 398; .Sk-ph. B, », r. ; Leaks. 
Ihmi, p. 59.) 

2. (A'tA. 'AimuraAeuebs, ’AerrowaAeudrnt, Ai*ty- 
paismtsu: calhd by the iuhabitoto Aainr. 

pakm,m& byto FmuJte 
OarjMtthisa 

fipuKtdes, and by titepimitus Li. < ^. ;•.) i.-.:,. A i b- * ■>, . 
ckdes, said to be 12,5 (io.im:!.,} fr.:s> 
ia Gwto (pun. Iv, It. «. 23), jwd ' ^ 

Chaim, TO isiatid mar Rhodes. (HtfaJ.-. 7. a > i'llsv 
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dcscrites Attfpakea (/. c.) as 88 miles in circimt-. 
ferena*. The island consists of two lai^ rocky 
xtjiisisis, nnited in the centre by an isthmusf which 
in iis narrowest |>3rt is only 450 or 500 feet across. 
On the N. and S. the sea enters two deep bays be- 
tween the two halvas of the island; and the town, 
winch la>re tlie aume name as the island, stood on the 
western side of the southern bay. To the S. and E. 
rf tliis bay lie sniveral desert islands, to which Ovid 
it. 82) alludes in the line: — “cinctaque 
jascosts Astyjabtea vadis'' From the castle of the 
town there is an extensive prospect. Tovs'ards tlie 
E, may l>e seen Cos, Nisyros, and Telos, and towai’ds 
the S, in clear weather Casos, Carpathua, and 
Crete. I 

Of the history of Astypalaea wc have hardly any 
mwint. Etephanus says that it was originally calloil 
Pyrrha, when the Carians possessed it, then Fylaca, 
next the Table of the Gods (©e^y Tpa-vt^ix), on 
account of its verdure, and lastly Astypalaea, fram 
the motlier of Ancjicus. (Comp. Pau.s. vii. 4. § 1.) 
We leam from Stwomnns (551) that Astyjjalwa was 
a colony of the Megarians, and Ovid nicntions it as 
one of the islanrls subilued hy Minos. (“ AslyfJaleia 
regna," Met, vii. 461.) In B, c. 105 the Ihtmans 
concluded an allknce with Asty'i);ilaca(B(k:kh,/jwcr. 
vol. ii. n. 2485), a distinction probably gnintod to the 
island in consequence of its excellent harbours and of ^ 
its central position among the European and Asiatic | 
islamis of the Aegaean. Under the lioman einpmra j 
Astypalaea W'as a “ libera ciritas.” (Plin. /. c.) i 
The nuxlern town contains 250 houses and not i 
quite 1500 inhabiUints. It belongs to Turkey, 
aid is subject to the Pasimh of Bhodes, who 
allows the inhabitants, however, to govern tliotnsolves, 
«oly «tacting fr«n them the small yearly tribute of 
2500 pkstres, or alxmt 601. sterling. This small 
town contains an extraordinary number of chorcbes 
asd ebapeis, sametirnes as nmny os six in a row. 
They are built to » grant extent from the ruins of 
tbs ancient temides, and they contain ntuneroos in- 
soriptimis. la every part «f the town thca« are seen 
capitals of columaas other andeat remains. We 
kam from inscriptions that the ancient city c»n- 
tfflined many temples and other anckast buildings. 
Tlie favourite hero of the island was Gleoinedes, of 
whose romantic history an account is given elsewhere. 
(/>ich uf Euygr, art. Ckmnedee.) Cicero {wobablj 
wrtifimnds AciiiUes with this Cleomedes, when he 
says (tk Xat. Dear. iii. 18) that the Astypalaeenses 
worslnj) Achilles with the greate-'^t veneration. 

Hegesander related that a couple of hares having 
bwm Iwinight into A.styj)alam from Amaphe, the 
bdariKl tecauK' so overran with them tliat the inha- 
bitant# wm* obligesi to consult Uie Delphic oracle, 
witkii MvsfCtl thdr bunting them with dog^ and 
tlmt is thk way mora than WOO were caught in one 
year. (Athen. ix, p. 4(>0, d.) Tlds tale is a cotui- 
brwrt to the ooi »h«t the bt«« of partrfdgw tn- 
trciiuwl fram Astyjtalswa into Aiaphe. [Asaphe,] 
Pipy (’^li'59) sif* thal An aos^ of Astypalaea 
«wib vmif ten Imm 'Bm IhM; . 

itey ara fetill Mm w MMti. {Bmp 
#» fiWsA »q.} itMorip- 

tto, «» liftSi BWb Awn 

Mi* 

. S>. A town £l ta gtej^mnos 
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Wtants abandoned in order to build Cos. (Strab 
xiv. p. 658; Steph. B.) 

5. A promontory in Caria, near* Myndus. (Strah. 
aav. p. 657.) 

A'STYEA (“AcTTopa, “'Arrropov; Eth. ’’Aarvpyi- 
vosy, a small town of Mysia, in the plain of Thebes, 
between Antandros and Adraniyttium. It had a 
temple of Artemis, of which the Anlandrii bad the 
superintendence. (Slrab. p. 613.) Artemis had 
I hence the name of Astyrene or Astirene, (Xcn. IlelL 
j iv. 1. § 41.) There was a lake Sapra near Astyra, 

' which communicated with the sea. Pausanias, from 

■ his own observations (iv. 35. § 10), describe.# a 
spring of black water at Astyra; tlie water was hot. 

, But he places Astyra in Ataniens. [A'CARiSEtis.] 
j There was, then, either a place in Atarneus called 
: Astyra, with wann springs, or Patisanias has made 
, soure mistake; for there is no doubt about the posi-. 

■ tiou of the Astyra of Strabo and Mela (i. 1 9). 
Astyra was a do-serteil place, according to Pliny’s ■ 

I authorities. He calls it Astyre. There are said to 
I be coins of A.styra. ^ 

Stralw (pp. 591, 680) mentions an Astyra above 
Abydus in Tnras, once an independent dty, but in 
titraWs time it was a ruined place, and belonged to 
' the inhabitants of Abydus. There w'erc once gold 
mines there, but they were nearly exhausted in 
1 Stralxr’s time, [G. Lvl ' 

ATABY'RIUM {’AraSvpiov, Steph. B, Hesych,; 
'IraSupiov LXX.; &aStip: Jeltel-eUTur'), or Tasob,' 
a mountain of Galilee, on tlie borders of Zebolon and 
Issachar. (JosA. xi.x. 22; Joseph. Antig. v. 1. § 
22.) It stands out alone towards the SE, from the 
high land around Xazareth ; while the north-eastern 
arm of the great plain of bkdraclon sweejs around 
its base, and extends far to the N., forming a broad 
tract of table-land, bordering upon Uie deep Jordan 
valley and the l>asin of the Lake Tibmrias- It was 
before Mount Tabew tiiat Deborah and Bai-ak as- 
sembled the warriors of Israel before their great battle' 
vfith Sisera. {Jw^es, iv, 6, 12, 14; Joseph- 
V. 6. § 3.) The beauty of this moantain aroused the ■ 
mthuiuasm d the Psalmist, when he selectBJ Tabocr’ 
and Hermon as the representatives of the hflls of Ms 
native land; tlie former as the most graceful; the 
latter as the loftiest. (Pa. ixxxix. 12 : comp. Jer. 
xlvi. 18; llos, V. 1.) In b. o, 218 Antiochus the 
Great ascended the mountain, and came to Ata- 
byrium, a place lying on a breast-formed height, 
having an ascent of more than 15 stadia; and bys 
stratB^m and wile got possession of the dty, wHcli 
he afterwards fortiM. (Polyb. v. 70. § 6.) About- 
53 B. 0. a battle took jJace here betweeq the Eomaa 
forces unte the procomnl Gabinius, and the Jews 
under Alexander, son of Arktobulns, in which 10,000. 
of the latter were alaiiu (Josejih. An%. xiv. 6. 

§ 3, B. J . ), 8. § 7.) In the New Testament Mount 
Tabcw is not mentioned. In later times Josephus 
{B.J. il 20. §.6, Vittty § 37) relates tliat he had' 
himaelf tamed Mt Tabor to be fortified, along with- 
variona otimr places. He describes the inountada as 
having an astgmt of 30 stadia (Rufinus reads 20 sta-) , 
Ma, which corresponds bettor with the 15 stadia oC 
Polybius, and is nearer tlie truth). On the H* it 
wm insceeadble, and the suimnit wi«s a pWa of ' 
26 stadia in cireaBafa*enc& Tlie whole of this cir-' ' 
cnit Josephus endosed with a wall in foitj days, in 
wbidi time the iahabiUiuts liad to bring watew and 
matei-ials (irom below, riiice they had only rain-. 
water. (A. J. iv. 1. § 8.) Still Uter, when J<»- 
sephua had himself fallen iiite tile bauds of tlie 
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Eoitians, a great number of th4 Jews took refuge' 
in this fortress; against whom Vespasian sent Pla- 
ciilus with 600 horsemen. By a feint he induced 
the great body to pursue Mm into the plain, where 
he slew many, and cut off the return of the multi- 
tude to the mountain ; so tljat the inhabitants, who 
were suffering from want of water, mtide terms, and 
surrendered themselves and the momitain to Flaci- 
dus. (Joseph. /, e.) Nothing further is heal'd of 
Mount Tabor till the 4th century, whesi it is often 
inentioned by Eusebius (.Onomuat. s. v, Tliabor Ita- 
hyrium), but without any allusion to its being re- 
garded as the scene of the Transfiguration. About 
Sie middle of this centiuy, the first notice of Tabor 
as the place -where our Lord ivas tnansfigured aje- 
jears Jis a passing remark by Cyril of Jenisjilem 
(iCat xii. IG, p, 170); and Jerome twice mentions 
tlie same thing, though he implies that there wsus 
not yet a church uj)on the summit. (Hieron. Ep. 
44, ad Marcell. p. 522, Ep. 86; Epitaph. Panlae, 
p. 677.) Liglitfoot {Hot. liebr. in Marc. ix. 2) 
mid Ileland {Palaest. pp. 334 — 336) have inferred, 
from the narrative of the Evangelists, that the Mount 
of Transfiguration Ls to be sought somewhere in the 
neighbofurhood of Caesarea Philippi. Kosenin tiller 
(5®. Alt. voL it. pt. i. p. 107) adheres to the an- 
cient traditions connetd^d with tliis momitain. The 
existence of a fortified city upon the spot so long 
before and after the event of the Transfiguration 
would seem, as Robinson {^Palestvne^ voL iii. p. 224) 
argues, to decide the que.<ftion. At the foot of this 
mountaiU) iu tlie time of the Crusades, many battles 
■were fought between the Christians and Moslems; 
and in modem times a victory was here gained by 
Napoleon over the Turks. Mount Tabor consists 
■wholly of limestone; standing out isolated in the 
plain, and rising to a height of about 1,000 feet, it 
presents a beautiful appearance. Seen from the 
SW., its fonn is that of the segment of a sphere; to 
the kW, it more resembles a tnmeated cone. The 
sides are covered up to the summit with the valonia 
oak, wiki pistachios, myrtles, and other shrubs. It.s 
crest is table-land of some 600 or 700 yards in 
height from N. to S., and about luilf as much across. 
Upon this crest are remains of several small half- 
ruined tanks, IT[)on the ridges -wliich enclose tlie 
small plain at the summits are some ruins belonging 
to different ages; some am of large bevelled stones, 
■tvhieh cannot be of later date than the Romans. 
(Eobiason, Palestine, vol. iii. p. 213; Burkhardt, 
Travels, p. 332.) Mwd Nugent describes the view 
as the most sjilendul he had ever iseen from any na- 
tural hright, (Lan/ls Classical and Sacred, vol. ii. 
p. 204; Ritter, Erdkimk, West Asien, vol- xv, p. 
391; Bamner, Pakstina, p. 37.) [15. jj, J.'l 

ATABTRIS MONti. [Ritoiit'fi.] 

A'TAGIS. [Ariuists.j 
ATALANTA ( Arahdmn ; Eth, 'AraXayriuos.y 
1. (Tufoiw/cwaf), a small island off Locris, in the 
Opuntian gulf, said M have been torn asurnW from 
■tlie mainland by an earthquake. In the first year 
of tirn Pdoponnteian -war it was fortified by the 
Athemaas for the purpose of cheeking the Ijoemns 
in their attacks upon Euboea. Iff the sixth year of 
the war a iMTt o£ the Alhenkn work* was dastroyed 
fey a great intmdatiau of the sea. (Strab. i p. 6L 
ix, pp. 395, 425; Thuc-, 32, Iii. 89; Died. JcE. 
44, 59| Pads, x, Ml*' | Si.H?* *»»; Pfia. tt. 
88, iv. 12; Bm. d m ^ B. 

Leake, Sorthera Greece, vt4 iL p. 172.) 

2. A samll island off the eo*st of Attit^ 
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between Kal.’imLs and Peiracens. (Strafe, ix, pp- 
425 ; Stepb. B. X, u.) 

S. A town in Mumlonia, in the lipjicr |utrt nf 
the valley of the Axius. (Time. is. iOO.) Cnimer 
(^Ancieiit Greece, vui. i. p. 2;5u) Migm-.M.H tliut the 
Atalfinta of Thucydide.-; L pu Lai dy the town (idb-d 
, Alhuite by Pliny (iv. 12), arid Sls-phami.-! B. (s. r. 
'AWdvrrjy, the bitter say.s Ihut TbeiqfniiipUft mum--, I 
it Allantium. 

ATAR-4NTKS ('ArdpatereC). a ,if friuc.>- 

Libya, in the N. ptrt of the Gn.'-it {SoLh-u), 

in an oasis ffirmc'd by salt hiii?., Moei-n tin- (‘tui'a- 
inantcfi and Atlante.'*, at a distance of ten day..' y.iir- 
ncy from wh (Herod, iv, 1S4), njijaiently in 
Peszan, They twctl no imii vidua! name?.: aa-i ihcy 
were accustomed to curse the Sun for it.s imndni,' 
heat (jihiip u7repSdK\Qf>rs, the suti m it pis.-ies an a 
their heads, or ichtn its hud is tdrc'c ; the j-eSfi- 
raentators differ alwut llie meaning), lu ah the 
MSS. of Herixiotus. tiie reading is AtAc<vt« 5, H.tt, 
as Herodotus goes on to sjx'ak sejarately of tin- At- 
liinte.s, the etUtors are agrt-i**! that the r(>a.!iii,f in the 
fimt p^s.sBgtt has been eomipt«tl by ifee iomniou 
eonfu.‘.ion of a ruiine c<tjnptr,itivo!y imkiiown vrith 
one well known; and this view is earifiniicti by iho 
fact timt Mela (i. 8. § 5) ami Pliny (v. 8) give an 
account iff the Ailanies, copied from tin* idiOK; sSate- 
inents of Herodotus, with the addition of vu'liat He- 
rodotus afiirms in the second }«iS3?age of tlie At iaiites 
(where the name is right), that they saw no vkions 
in their sleep. The reatling 'Ardpcwwfy is a cerrK> 
tion of Sitlrnasius (m/ Sulia. p. 292), on the autho- 
rity of a pissage from the Achuka of the Alexan- 
drian writer Rlnanus (ap. Enstath. ml Dam. Perkg. 
66: comp. vSteph. B.s. r.^ATAavTcs; Kicol, Daat&sc. 
ap. Stoll. Tit. xliv. vol. ii, p. 22f3, tbBf,; Ifiwl. Sic, 
iii. 8; Solin, /. e.; liaehr, ad lie rad, /. c.; Meiiiektt, 
Anal. Alex. pp. 181, 182.) £P. S.] 

ATARNEU.S or ATAKX.l ('Araprsm, *Araps a: 
Eth. 'Arapptvs, 'Arapveirrjs'), n city of Mysk. i‘\*- 
liosite to Lesbos, and a stnnig pluee. It r-u the 
njud from Adramyttimn to the plain of the t.’aieus, 
(Xen. Anah. vii. 8. § 8.) Atanieiis to k- ttm 
genuine original name, though Aunui, «r Atsirn-a, 
and ,\tsu'nc (Ifiiny) may have prevailed oftcrward.H. 
Steplianas, who only glvca the name Atarua, coti- 
Mbteiitly makes the ethnic natne Asaiueus- 
tus (i, 160) tidk a story of the city mwl its territoiy, 
Ixith of which were rnamal Atarncas. Wug gittn fet 
the Chians by Cjtivs, for their hiiring smiMuk'wi. 
to him Pactyt« the Lydkn. Stephajiujs (*. r. "Awai- 
cros) and other ancient anthoritie,s wiUAider Atansi ’n? 
to fee tlie Tanicof Homer (//, v. 44); hut po-h.-spi. 
incorrectly- The terrifawy was a <'>.«. i^irntry. 
Hisiiactts the Siibisiafi was defeat < si M the f Vr.-hm* :<! 
Malcne in the Abinicitis, and Uken pri.'^m r. { Ife r<.d. 
vi, 28, 29.) The place wjw <k-i Ui.i.st as a birr 
tiiw feyiaijne exiles from Chios, who from tins 
{Hwitiuu sallied out mid pluwh-resi bmls. (I)---.!, siii. 
6.5; Xen. Dell iii. 2. § 11.) This U-wu moi-o 
the resulatice of Hermeiiw the tyttnf, the friwisi 
Ari.stotlc. Pau-sanks (vii. 2 . ^ 11) wiys that ;h» 
mwi calamity bcfel the Atarrmha.; wliteh dr«¥e th,». 
MyiiMi from their city [lists] ; !mt as ilm 
of the two dtte wm i»t «roil»r, it k iinli# 

■whftt be lUMOM. Tliej left the {dutce, Ijsswutf^i ^ 
hk stetemimt w tene; »ud PiMy (v, ftj), in Ik tii^i 
WMotiluas At&roens as im luiiger a t ity« 

(iv* 8S* 1 10) speaks rf hot at Art|W|| 
posit# to Iff tl» Afsrtws*. 

. Tim tdle of Atarucu-. i... rally livd A JC'-li- 
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Koi. Tlis'rft atft autonwjious coins of Atarmus, with ' 
tlic opisr!.-ii|)!i aTA. nrid ATAP. 

'riisrre was a place ii(»r Fifcinc called Atamens. 
(Stmk p. 014.) [G.L.] 

AT AX ("Ato^: ylttcfe), or ATTAGUS, a river 
of Gallia Xarlwnensis, wliich rises on the north slojie 
of the Pyrenees, and flows by Carctmonm and Narbo 
(A'nrAinnt), below which it enters the Mtsditerra- 
jiejin, near tiie K'lnuQ dt Vmidres. Stral»o (p. 
182) tnakes it rise hi the Cevennes, which is not 
correct. Mek (ii, . 0 ) and Pliny (iii. 4) jilfice its 
source in the Pyrenees. It was navigable to a short 
disl.'in<'e above Narbo. A few inile.s higher up than 
^’arhmnu the stHiam divides into two anns; one 
artti flowed into a, lake, liubresus or litibrensis (the 
Kip’ij NapScamres of Strabo) ; and the other direct 
nto the .sea. The Itubresus i.s deaerikd by Meba as 
a Very large piece of water, ^vhich coniniunicatcd 
with the .sea by a narrow passage. This fip}K‘.ars to 
k* the A'fo/K/ Sifff-an ; and the canal /ioMne 
dAnde, which runs from Karbonne to this Ktang, 
reprt'sents the At.ax of the Komans. 

The inhabit.'Uits of the v.-iliey of the Atax were 
called Atac'nii. Mela cjtils Xarki a colony of the 
Ataciiii and the Ueoumani, from whh'h Walekeiiaer 
(vol. 1. p. 140) draws the conehision that this place 
was not the original cajiital of the Atacini. But 
Mek employs like, terms, when liesja-uks of “ Tolosa 
Tcctosagam" and Vienna Allohrogum so that 
we may rgieet Walekemicr's concln.sion from this 
jsissage, TiiW’c may, however, have ksm a " Vicus 
At.is,'‘ as Ksi'.ebiu.s names it, or Vieus Ataeiiius, 
the birth-place of P. 'i'eivntius \''unf{): and tlie 
jScholiHSt on liorace, (fiat, i. IP. 46) may not be eor- 
reet, when he seij-s tliat Varro w.is called Atacinus 
from the river Atax. Polybius (iii. 37, xxxiv. 10) 
calls tills river Narbo. [G. L.] 

ATELIjA (’'ATeA\a: Eth. ’ArfiAAoeds, Atelk- 
mis), a city id Campania, sitoalcd on tlio road from 
Gaptia to Xcapolis, at tlie distance ctf 9 miles from 
e««h of those two cities. (Steph. B. «.». j Tab. Pent.) 
Its name is not found in history durhig the wars of 
the Kosnaus wdth the Campanians, mr on occasion of 
the seUkment of Campania in B. c. 336 : it protaibly 
followed the fortunes of its powerful neighbour Capua, 
though its indcjieiKleuce is attested by its coins. In 
the scK’ond Punic war the Atclkni wt‘m among the 
tci dwUre for the Carlhagiukns after the battle 
of C.Hiinae (Liv. xxii. fil; Sil. Itiil xi. 14): Imneo, 
when they fell into the {xnver of the Poinans, atler 
the reduniou of Capua, t*., c, 211, they were very 
M>vcrdy treated; the chief eitia*ns and authom of 
the revolt were exectUed on the s{x>t, while of the 
rest of the inUjjbitant.s the greater ]Kirl were sold as 
shivc', aiid otiitrs removed to distant settlonicnts. 
'flu.! next year (210) tim few reiruining inhahitanta 
w«p- coifija-llfd to migrate to Caktia, and the citizens 
of Xm-Trk. whoit; own city had been dcHtroycd by 
trw» »ttW at Atelk in tlicir stead. (Liv. 
xxvl 16, 33, 34, xxvii. 3.) After this it appears 
.iaMtfejtjalAly.revited, Cicetw speaks .of it mt 

in ^ Amf » «ad im|wtaafe »tiiiidl|al_ 

tewjou Ifc tw# usd*' tks «^«tsi(l patomiig® iwi pm- 
if tin wataf hintirif, but we dnnnt 
|wr» whrt thk p^lkr ossawikn 

A Ajp* M* a I* rtrf Em, 
7, #4 4 Ak Aafoste it «- 

|9 If A wly ni, imuwpt.k#! «d is eksged 
li# Bfiwlfl mmg MW#* ^«op«w8. 
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Orel!, imer. 130.) It continued to exist a.s an 
episcopal see till the ninth century, but was then 
much det!ayed; and in a. d. 10.30 the inhabitant.^ 
were rOTOved to the neiglibouring'- town of Aversa, 
than lately founded by the Norman Count Itai- 
nulphus. Some remains of its walls and other niin.s 
ai'e .still visible at a sjiot akut 2 miles E. td Averm, 
near the villages of S, Arpino and 8. .ElpuUo; and 
an old ehnreh on the site is still called Sfa A/aria di 
Atdla. Numerous inscriptions, teiTacottas, and 
other minor antiquities, have been found there. (Hol- 
sten. Not. in Clm, p.260 ; liiomanelli, voL iii. p. ,592.) 

The nanie of Atella is best known in connretidri 
with the peculiar class of dramatic representation.^ 
which derived from thence the appellation of “ Fa- 
bulae Atellanae,” and winch were borrowed from 
them by the Homans, among whom they enjoyed for 
a time (special favour, so as to be exempt from the 
penalties and disqualifications which attached to the 
aebrtw of other dramatic jterfonnancos. At a later 
jieriod, however, they degenemted into so licentious 
a character, that in the reign of Tiberius they were 
allogctber prohibited, and the actors banished from 
Il'ily. These plays were originally written in. the 
Gswm dialect, which they appear to have mainly con- 
tributed to pniserve in its piuity. (Liv. vii, 2 ; Stivib. 
V. p. 23.3; Tac. Ami. iv. 14. For further parti- 
culars concerning the Tabulae Atellanae see Bern- 
hardy, liCmiische Littratur. p. 37 9, &c.) The eaxdy 
inqwrtance of Atella i.s further attested by its edns, 
which resemble in their typies those of Capua, but 
liear the legend, in Oscau character, “Aderl,” — . 
evidently the native fiirm of tlie name. (Millingep, 
Numi»m. de I'Jtalk, p. 190; Friedliinder, Oahische 
Mmuien, p. 15.) [E, H. B.] 

ATER or NIGER MONS, a motmtaiu range <f 
Inner Libya, on the N. side of the Great JDesfert 
(Sahara), dividing the part of Homan Africa on the 
Great Syrri.s from Plmzania (Femtn). It seems to 
correspond either to tlie JMi-Soudm or Mack 
Moania^, btstween 28® and 29® N. kb, and from 
about 10® E. long, eastward, or to the f?E. pro- 
longation of the same chain, called the Slack 
Ilartisck, or l»th. The entire range i« of a black 
bastritic kkA, whence the ancient and modem mtnes 
(ITin, V. .5, vi. 30. s. 35; Hornemaan, AVisen 
Eairo nach Fcmm, p. 60).'^ ■ " 

ATERXUM (’'Arfpt'ov; Pcsewra), a city of the 
Vesiiui, siUialed on the coa.vt of the Adriatic, at the 
mouth of tlie river Atemns, from whidi it derived 
its name. It was the only Vestinian city on the sea- 
coa-st, and was a place of eouriderable t^e, scirving 
as the emi>orium not only of the Vestini, but of the 
Ikligni and Mamicmi also. (Btaib. v. pp. 241 , 242.), 
As early as the siaond Ihinic war it Is mentioned as a 
place of importance: having joined the cniusc of Hau- 
nihal andtheCarthaginiaiis,it was retaken in B.f;,2l3 
by the praetor Semptesdus Tuditanus, when a cunsi- 
darahle .sum of nooicv, :i3 wil fis 7000 j.Tk'iiprn, 
fell into tlie hands of :;,e c;ii)lor.s. (I.iv. xxh. 47.) 
Under Anguftuis ii received a colony oi veicians, 
atnoag wlnsi, iih un-iLmy wa-, jxirtiuned cut (L/A; 
Gstfafc I*. 2.5.'?), b)ir. it did lud obuiin the :-;mk if a 
eokuy. Vurloa.i in'trqiuons uui.st ito nmnic'pal 
eonditw:i under tlie Ho:uaa Empire. < hiu of these 
metitioH-) the rcs‘orati.in of its j/ivt by Tiberius (Ilo- 
mandS, vol. iii. p. 82); .'mother, which coimncmo- 
rates the I'outiimat'ou of tbe Via Valeria b}* Cku- 
dius to ibis jioitii (Orcll. Twacr. 711), speaks only of 
ilw “ llstja Alemi," with-'rit mentioning the town df 
ti’.it name; and '.he sauic axpressiors is found both iti 
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Mela and Ptolemy, as well as in the Idnarary, (Md. 
ii. 4; Ptol. hi. 1. 1 20; Itin. Anfc. p, 313, but in p. 101 
it is distinctly called “ Atemo civiUts.”') From ex- 
isting remains ■vve learn that the ancient city occupied 
both banks of the river close to its mouth, wliich 
was converted by artificial works into a port. Some 
vestiges of these still remain, as well as the ruins of 
an ancient bridge. (Romanelli, vol. iii. pp. 79 — 82.) 
The modern city of Pescara, a very poor place, 
though a strong fortress, is situated wholly on the 
S. side of the river: it appears to have been already 
knmvn by its modem appellation in tlie time of P. 
Diaeonus, who mentions it under the name of Pis- 
caria (ii. 21). [E. H. B.] 

ATERRTTS {"krspvosi Aierm), a considerable 
river of Central Italy, flowing into tlie Adriatic Sea 
between Adria and Ortona. Strabo eorrectly de- 
scribes it (v. p. 241) as rising in tlie neighbourhood 
of Amitemum, and flowing through die lemtory of 
the Vestini: in this part of its amxse it has a SE. 
direction, hut close to the site of Corfinium it turns 
abruptly at right angles, and pursues a NE. course 
from thence to the sea, which it enters just under 
the walls of Pescara. At its month was situated 
the town of Atemum, or, as it was sometimes called, 

“ Atemi Ostia.” In this latter part of its course, 
according to Strabo (1. c.), it formed the limit be- 
tween the Vestini and Marracini; and there is little 
.doubt tliat this statement is correct, though Pliny 
and Mela extend the confines of the Frentani as far 
as the Atemus, and Pcolemy includes the mouths 
both of that river and the Matrinus in the territory 
of the Marmcini. (Plia, iiL 12. s. 17; Mela, ii. 4; 
TPtol. iiL 1. § 20.) In the upper part of its course it 
Bows through a broad and trough-like valley, bounded 
•on each side by very lofty mountains, and itself ele- 
vated more than 2000 feet above tlio sea. The nar- 
Tow gorge between two huge masses of moimtains 
by which it escapes from this upland valley, must 
have always formed one of the principal lines of com- 
munication in this part of Italy; though it was not 
till the reign of Claudius that the Via Valeria was 
carried along this line from Corfinium to the Adriatic. 
(Inser. ap. Orell, 711.) Strabo mentions a bridge 
over the river 24 stadia (3 miles) from Corfinium, 
near the site of the modem town of PopoU; a 
point which must have always been of imjxirtance 
in a military point of view: hence wo find Domitius 
during the Civil Wiir («- c, 49) occupying it with 
the hope of arresting the advance of Caesar, (Caes. 
P. C. i 18.) The Atemu-s, in the npiier part of 
its course, still mtains its ancient name Atemo, but ■ 
below Popoli is known only as the Fimte di Pea~ ' 
cara , — an appelhition which it seems to have as- , 
snm^ as early as the iseventli century, wluai we find ' 
it called “ Piscarius fluvius." (P. Diai:. ii. 20.) It 1 
ig one of ftie most consideralde streams on the K, 
side of the Aiwnnines, in respect of the vnluino of its 
waters, which are fed by numerous jairennial and 
abandsut soanxs. f E, H. B.l 

ATESTK (’AtsittiI, Ptol; Et!i, Atestinus; Este), 
& city of Northent Italy, situated in the interifjr of 
Iho province of Venetia, at the foot of the Enganean 
hills, and about 18 mites SVi*. of Patavlutn. (PtoL 
in. l.§3at Plin- m. 19 s.28; Martial,*. 93; Itin, 
Ant, p. 281, wbm tie dtetowe from Fatavium is 
reckoned 2$ M. P.) We learn from Piiny that it 
was a Roman colony; and it is meniksied also 
Tacitus (Put. iii. 6) in a manner that dcsarly shows 
t to have been a place of copslderstion under the 
itoanaa Empire* But m insor^tm presm-ed by 
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Maffei (Mus. Veron. p. 108; Orell. laser. 3110) 
proves that it was a mnnii-ipal town of am-r imjwr- 
tance as early as a. e. 130, and that its territory 
adjoined that of Vieentia. The modem city of Esfa 
is fiimons for living given title to one of the mi&t 
illustrious families of modern Eurfrjx*; it is a consi- 
derable and llouriBhing pl-o p, Imt cotitain.®. no aufieist 
remains, except nnmeroa,s i,oseri[>ti>ins. ■J'h<■^e have 
been collected and published by the Albaie Furk- 
netto. (Padova, 1837, Svo.) 

About 5 miles E. of Est? h Matm Uee. whieh is 
tnentioued by Paulas Diaeusms (iv. 20). uiider the 
name of MoS.s Siucis, ;nj a .stnjug fortress in the 
time of theIjOinbatd.s; but the nanu' i.s not finttd in 
any earlier writer. [K. 11. 11] 

ATHACUS, a town in the upper M.tee- 

donia, of uncertain site, pitdiably iu LMwc-riii?. (L'et. 
xxxL 34.) 

ATHAMA'XIA (‘Afejoaek : Pith. 'Mamv, 
-duos', in Ifiod. xviii. il, ASdix&prts), a dtetriet 
in the SE. of Epeirus, Itetwuen M-miit Pindw and 
the river Ariichthus, The river Aebelous flowed 
through this narrow district.. Its chief tfiwns. were 
Argithea, Tetniphylia, HeracUda, and Tbeudork; 
and of those Argitiiea wirs tlie tsipiUil. The Atlsa- 
maues were a nuie people. Stralni dssas thi-m 
among tlie Thessalians, but doubts whether they 
are to be regarded as Helknes. (Strab. ix, p. 434, 
X. p.449.) They are i-arely mentioned in tlrecba 
history, but on the decay of the Molossian kingdom, 
they appear as an independent people. They wvre 
the last of the Epirot tribes, wliich obtaiued pwlitical 
irower. The Athamanes and the AetoKaas destroyed 
the Acniaiies, and the former exten^sd their domi- 
nions as far as Mt Oeta. (Strab. p. 427.) The 
Athamanes were most powerful their kir^ 

Amynander (about B. c. 200), who took a paominent 
part in the wars of the Romans with Philip and 
Antiochus. (^DicLof Biogr.nit.AmjfmmltT.') They 
were subsequently sobdmd. by the hhicaloiiians, nisd 
in the time of Stralio hatl ccaseii to exist as a 
rate jreople (ix. p. 429). Pliny (iv. 2) crronc-imly 
reckons Athamania as part of Aetolia. 

ATIIAAIA'NTTUS CAMPU.S CkBopArrm vt- 
Sloy). 1. A plain in Boeolia, l»etwmi .icrw'pddttm 
and the lake Cft|)aiK, where Atlianws was sail to 
have formerly dwelt. (Paus. is. 24. | i; Wke, 
Northern Greece, vol. ii. p, 306.) 

2. A plain in Phtlnotis, in 'rheasidy, rotutd Ilalas 
or Alus, so called from Athamas, the founiier of 
Haltis. (Apoll. iihod, ii. 514; Etyin, M, #. r. ; 
Leake, Ibid, vdl.iv. p.337,) 

ATHANA'GiA, a city of Spahi, within the 
Ibcros, the capital of the Itergetcs atcuniing to 
i Livy (xxi. 61), but not luenlk-iuxl by unv •■ther 
writer, Ukert (voi. ii. pt. 1, p. 451 ) take.-, it f-r 
' Agramaul, near tin* fuieieat { p, .s. j 

ATHE'KAL (’Adnmi). Bcj..i<h'‘j the t'riri’ndvd 
city of this najw;, Sb-pbanns 11. {g, v.) mftiti-'Sis 
eight others, namely in L.vonia, Coria. Liguria, 

I Italy, Euboe®, Aeananis, IfK'otia, bjhI Ponito. 

, Of tfaftse three only are known to us l«>m otb-r an- 
tliorities. 

1. Djapies, (AidSes), a town hi Bwotis, stt» tli# 
proiaontory Cenaeam, founded by the AtheulsKS 
(Swk X, p. 448), or aeewrflnf to 

» SOB Ai«as- (Stepli. B. $. ».) 

2, An anelast 'town pf «' 

Trikffl, and near the Jafee CtepA, 

wlft th* M^hbowiBf tiMm '-Wf 

t5tro|ed \sj sm inmwteika (titiab. ix. p. 407; 
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ix. '24, § 2 ; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iJu pp. 
136, 21)3.) 

ATUE'XAF cily and port of Pontua 

(.Stejilu IL s. V. ’ABrjvai'), with an Hellenic temple. 
According to Ajm'an (p. 4, &c.), it was 180 st^ia 
cast of the river Adierius, and 280 stadia west of Ap- 
sanis. }>rant (London Geog, Jown. vol, vi. p. 192) 
mentions a nuutnificent place, called AtenaJi, on the 
ctKist iMjtwecn Trebizond and the mouth of the 
ApariLs, but the distance on his map between 
Aleimh and llie mouth of Apsaras is much more 
titan 280 stadia. The distance of Ehezius (Jiezafi), 
a well-known pjsition, to Atbenac is 270 stadia, 
which agn-es pretty well with the map. If then 
the A}K«irus [Ai’SAIu;s] is rightly identified, and 
Atmah is Athenae, there is an error in the stadia 
hctwcMi Athfsnae and the Ajtsanis. 

Procopius derives the name of the pltice from an 
Jtsicicnt primtess, whose tomb was there. Arrian 
spttaks of the place as a deserted fort, but Procopius 
descriltes it as a [Mpulous place in his time. (Nell. 
Pers. ii. 29, Bell. Goth. iv. 2.) Manncrt assumes 
it to la! the same jdace as the Odeiniiis of Ecjda.K 
(p, 32), and t.'nuner (.•Uia ilbmr, vttl. i. p. 292) 
assumes the site of Athenae to bo a place called 
(hdoum. [G. I^.] 

ATHE'NAE ('Aflfivat; in Hom.Od'.vii.SO.’Adfijoj; 
Eth. 'ABr}yaios, tVm. ’ABriveda, Athenieiisis), the 
cajiital of Attica. 

L Situation. 

Athens is situated Itctwecn four and five miles 
fnan the sea-<m't, in the central plain of Attica, 
which is ericliistd by moniit/uiis on every sidee.xcept 
tlm .south, where it Is op**n to the sea. This plain 
is bounded on the SW. by Mt. Paru«s, on the HE. 
by Mt, Fenlclicus, on the SE. by Mt. Hymettua, 
and on the W. by Mt AepiieoK In the aouthera 
part fi the plain thume rise several eminences. Of 
tJis*e the most prosidnent is a lofty iuKolated moun- 
tain, with a conical peaked summit, tow called the 
mu of St. George, which used to be identified by 
tejs^mphers with the andcait Anchrannus, but which 
is BOW' wimitterl to be the more ceiebrated Lyeabettos, 
This mountain, which was not included witliin the 
aBf-icrit walk lies to the north-cast of Athena, and 
firsa- the mod striking featun; in the environs of 
tb“‘ city. It is to Athens, as a uiodera writer has 
aptly ren«irk«i, wiiat Vesuvitw is to Haptes w 
Arthurs Jis-at to Edinburgh. South-west of Lyca- 
U-stus there as-** four bills of nitderate height, all 
cf wfjtsh I'rtiud part of tire city. Of these the 
UPBCCst to Lycabettus, end at the distance of a mile 
imn the iatter, wa.s the AcROJ'ous, or citadel of 
Atiwiw. a rntjasy itrek ming abmptly about 
16ti fwt. with a flat summit of ahjirt 1000 feet long 
fraia <»t to wftd, by fKX) feet biml from north to 
iKsawlIfttely we»t *d the Acropolis is a se- 
e«ii4 Mi ^ fatwjMr fonu, the AuEtopAaBB, To 
tl» M«(» jrw» a third Mil, the Bstx, oa 

'wtMi' ^ <C tihe tilixew wtm Iteldi itod 

to ^ telMr Is It teth Mli, kuwu as 

tte Mpiwtw. €6? flsHara and wwfom of 
the tkm JfWB ^ staMM, b^ rf BrMdtt 
M by 

the ^ titey reach 

the •», TM oh Iftt tte Itas- 

»w, wm |ai»rf by Etttww 4ws tit® Ly- 
eefaW CNtttiie flffsred t» a »»th» 

'11* •^aam fosarfer of 
th® The the Cs- 
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pirtssus, runs due south, at the distance of about 
a mile and a half from the walls. South of tlie 
dty was seen the Saronic Gulf, witli the harbours 
of Atliens. 

The Athenian soil and climate e.Kcrcised an im- 
portant influence upon the buildings of tlie city. 
They are diaracterized by Milton in his noble 
lin^: — 

“ Where on the Aegean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, aiui light the soil.” 

The plain of Atliens is barren and destitute of 
Vegetation, with the exception of the long sti-«ini of 
olives which stretch from Mt. Panics by the side of 
the Cephissus to the sea. “ The buildings of the 
city possc-ssed a property produced immodiately by 
the Athenian soil, Atlieas stands on a bed of hard 
liinestoiie rock, in most phices thinly covered by a 
meagre sni'face of soil. From this surface the rock 
itself frequently projects, and almost always is visi- 
ble. Athenian ingenuity suggested, and Athenian 
dexterity has realized, the adaptation of such a soil 
to architectural purposes. Of this there X'emains 
the fullest evidence. In the rocky soil itself walls 
have been iiewii, pavements levelled, steps and seats 
chiselled, cisterns e.xcavatod and niches scooped ; 
almost every object that in a simple state of society 
would }>e necessary either for public or private fa- 
brics, was thus, as it were, qmuTied in the soil of 
the citv ibself.” (Wordsworth, A and Attica, 
p. 62.) 

The surpassing beauty and clearness of the Athe- 
nian atmosphere naturally allowed the inhabitants to 
jMss much of thear time in the open air. Hence, as 
the same writer remarks, “ we may in part account 
for the practical defects of thear cknnestio architec- 
ture, the badness of their streets, and the prov«:bml 
meanness of the housffis of the nobkrt; individuals 
among them. Hence certainly it was that in the 
best days of Athens, the Athenians wtushipped, they 
legislated, they saw dramatic rspressilaitioBS, under 
the open sky.” The transparent clesames® of the 
atmosphere is noticed by Euripides (Med, 829), Who 
describsi the Athemaas as M. dm XapvpoTirov 
Sali'OVTes h/BfAs cuBepos. hfodmi travellers have 
not failed to notice the same pecnliaa'ity. Mr. Stan- 
ley spaks “of the traiispar®utde8mesa, thebrilltaat 
colouring of an Athenian sky ; &£ the flood of fire 
with which the marble columns, the mountains and 
tiie sea, are all Imthed and ].'>enetrated by an illu- 
mination of an Athenian ennset,” The epithet, 
which Ovid (Art Ant. iii 389) applies to Hymettus 
— ‘^purpunos ooJles Hymetti," is strictly correct ; 
and the writer, whom we have just quoted, mentions 
“ the viaiei hue which Hymettus assumes in the 
evening sky, in contrast to the glowing fiamaco of 
the rock of Lycabetto.?, and the rosy pyramid of 
PenteliciM,'* (Stanley, in Classical Mmmm, vol. i. 

,pp, 60, 61.) 

We draw upon another intelligent traveller for a 
descrijdion of the scenery of Atberui. “ The great 
natiomd amphitheatre of which Atirens is the centre, 
possesses, in addition to its beauty, certain fejitnre.s 
of poeulSarity,' which nmder it the more ditiicult to 
foi-m any adequate idea of its scmcry, but from per- 
sonal view. The cliit-f of thet-e is a certain degree 
of Tcgnkrfty, or rainor of s)'mi'ictry, in tlie arrange- 
ment of tiha priacipil parts of tlie lanil.scape, w'hicU 
■■nihil-.*! the eyo the better to airprehond ifa whole ex- 
tent and vanct,y at a single glance, -wl thus to enjoy 
the fi\ll ed'ect of its collective excolleuce more iKsr- 





EN\nnoNS or atiikss. 
a. Mount. Lycaiiettus. 

. 6. Mount Anchcsinus. 

7* Mfrtint Corydaiioi. 

8. Mount l:*occsium,('naisi tnoun- 
WaHs; EE tain and 7 furc prts id’ the 
and EF the nuige of Ae^aleos.) 

9. The outer Cmiueicui!. 

ValL 10, Acaderaia. 

ttTOm, IL Oema Oeramcicuja ? 

12, Colouust, 

13, Aeliitrnao. 

14, Cropaia. 

f , 15. Paeonidao. 

. ■ ' 15. Eti.pjTidso, 


17. Alofwe. 

18. 'Lftnsai. 

H). ilalisuns, 

2U. l'riK|altu. 

21. Oiitiwlw? 

22. AtactfJe. 

23. 'njynmi'Sjft, 

14. CorytMu*. 

25. .Kyptf? (IV..;. 
SO. Hfertwts, 

tf. M*. ' 

28. I pj -T A-.'iyh'. 

29. L.JV.V! A 
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attention is distracted by a beautiftil temple — the Theseium — erected at a 
m even of beantifnl objects, later time in honoiu: of this hero, remains in ex- 
aracteristics are: first, the istence down to the present day. Ifomer mentions 
am in the centre; secondly, the city of Athens, and speaks of the temple of 
3S of mountain, — Hymettus, Athena in connection with Erechtheus. (Horn. 27. 
— to tlie eye of nearly the ii. 546, seq.) It was during the mythical age that 
hg the plain at unequal dis- the Pelasgians are said to have fortified the Acro- 
the south-east, north-east, pits. Their name continued to be gir'en to the 
the sea on the remaining northern wall of the Acropolis, and to a space of 
and the distant mainland of ground below this wall in the plain. (Paua, i. 28. 
the cluster of, rocky protu- §3; Time. ii. 17.) 

f the plain, the'most striking In the historical age the first attempt to em- 
rt of the site of the city, or hellish Athens appears to have been made by 
and fifthly, the line of dark Peisistratus and his sons (b. c. 560 — 514). Like 
ing like a large green river several of the other Grecian despts, they erected 
i vale. Any fonnality, wliich many temples and otlier public buildings. Thus 
suit from .so symmetrical an we are told that they founded the temple of Apollo 
idirig elements of the com|Kt- Pythiius (Time, 'id. 54), and commenced the gigantic 
ropted by the low graceful teiiqde of the Olmpian Zeus, wHch remained 
•tending behind the city up unfini.died for eentmdes. (Aristot. JPol. r. II.} In 
and by a few more marked n. c. 500, the Diony.yao tlreatre was commenced 
! about the Pcirat-eus and the on the south-ca.stem slope of the Acropolis, in con- 
i present karran and deserted sequence of the tailing of the wooden construction 
it fertile region, Is prhaps in which the early dramas had been perfonned ; but 
otherwise to its full pic- the new the.atre was not completely finished till 
ng le,s.s to interfere with the b, c. 340, although it must have been used for 
|k;, in wliieli its lieiiuty .so tlie representation of plays long before that time, 
dense ppuhition and high (Pans. i. 29. § 16 ; Plut, Fit. X. Orat. pp. 841, 
ure, Tonr in Greece., vol. ii. 852.) 

A new era in the Inislory of the city commences 
with its capture by Xerxc.s, who reduced it almost 
iiSTORY, ^ jjgjjp qP ashes, b. c. 480. Tliis event was fol- 

here only a brief account of lowed by the rapid development of the maritime 
irogress, and fall of the City, power of Athens, and the establishment of hex 
tion to a more derailed ex- empire over tJie islands of the Aegean. Her own 
tphy. The political liistory increasing wealth, and the tribute paid her by the 
nent part of Grecian history, subject states, aiforded her ample means for the 
si in this place at suflicieat embelli-shment of the city; and daring the half ceu- 
le to the student. The city tury which elapsed between the battle of Salamis and 
Jier Grecian cities, was on- tire commencement of the Peloponnesian war, the 
.cro[)olis, and was afterwards Athenians erected those masterpieces of archi- 
and the adjacent hills. The tectore which have been the wonder and admiration 
ipofis was said to have been of all succeeding ages. Most of the imblie buildings 
w hesroe called CacHoriA of Athens wcm erected under tbs aobDainEstrafiern of 
r timrs. (Strab, ix. p. 397 ; Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles. The firafc cif ■ 
1289-) Among bk sue- these celebrated men could do little towards the 
chtheus L, also called Erich- ornament of Athens; but Cimon and Pericles made 
reserved by the bniidings of it the most splendid city of Greece. The first object 
said to have dedicate to of Themistocles was to provide for the seenrity of 
Acropolis, and to have set Athens by surrounding it with fortified walls. The 
goddeas, made of olive wood, new walk, of wliioh we shall speak below, were 
as the statue of Athena Po- 60 stadia in circumference, and embraced a much 
ft in all Athens. Erechtheus greater space than the previous walls ; but the wholo 
teen buried in this temple of of this space was probably never entirely filled with 
Kcfortli called the Ekecii- buildings. The walls were erected in grfMit haste, 
the inhabitants of the city, in consequence of tlie attempts of the Spartans to 
sgians and called Craaai, and interrupt their progress; but though built with 
c^Ceoropidae from Ceerops, gr^eat irregnlarity, they W'ere firm and solid. (Thue. 
>f Athenians, in consequence L 93.) After providing for tlio security of the city, 
fh was given by him to the ttie next obged; of Themistocles was to extend her 
red. vii. 44.) Theseus, the maritirac power. Seeing that the open roadstead 
Is still more celebrated in of Phalenun, which had been pxeviously used by the 
dy hisfcotry of tlie city. He Atlanians, was insecure foi* sliips, he now resolved 
into one politieal b^the to fbrtifythe more spacious harbours in the jenin- 
,f» into which Ceerops had sula of Priraceus. He surr.wnded it with a iiail. 
are irtade Athens the csqfital probably not los than 14 or 15 fret thick; liut the 


plantetl and adorned tlie Academy and tlie Agorti; 
and he also huilt the southern wall of tlie Acropolis, 
which continued to be called by his name. 

It was to Pericles, however, that Athens was 
chiefly indebted for her arehitectiwal splendour. 
On the Acropolis, he built those wonderful works ot 
art, the Parthenon, the Ercchthcimn, and the Pro- 
pylaea; in the city he erected a new Odeinm; and 
outside the walls he improved and enlarged the 
Lyceiuni. The completion of the Erechtheium ap- 
pears to liave been prevented by the outbrcjik of the 
Peloponnesian war; hut the Parthenon, the Pro- 
pylaea, and the Odcium, wci’c finished in the short 
space of 15 ye.ars. IIo also connected Athens %vith 
Peiraeeus by’the two long walls, and with Phalerum 
by a third wall, known hy the, na no of the Piudtrie 
Willi. 

The Peloponnesian war put a stop to any further 
public buildings at Athens. On the capture of the 
city in b.c. 404, the long walls and tlie Ibrtification.s 
of the Pekaeeus were destroyed by the Lacedae- 
monians; but they were again restored by Cimon 
in B. c. 393, after gaining hia great naval victory 
over tlie Lacedaemonians off Gnidas. (Xen. //e/4 
iv, 8. § 10; Died. xiv. 85.) The Atlienmns now 
began to turn their thoughts agidn to tlie improve- 
ment of their city; and towards the close of the 
reign cf Philip, the orator Lycurgus, who was en- 
trusted with the management of the finances, raised 
the revenue to 1200 talents, and thus obtained 
means for defraying the expenses of public buildings. 
It was at this time that the Dionysiac theatre and the 
Stadium were completed, and that further improve- 
ments were made in the Lyceium. Lycurgus also 
provided for the security of the city by forming a 
magazine of arms in the Acropolis, and by building 
dock-yards in the Peiraeeus. (Pint. ViS. X. Orat, 
p. 841, soq.) 

After the battle of Chaeronehi (b. c. 338) Athens 
became a dependency of Shacedonia, — thongh .she 
continued to retain her nominal independenco down 
to the time of the Roman dominion in Greece. It 
was only on two occasions that .she suffcretl mate- 
rially from tlie wars, of which Greece wa.s so long 
the theatre. Having sided with tlie Homans in 
their war with the last Philip of Macedonia, this 
monarch invaded the territory of Athens; and 
though die walls of the city defied hi.s attacks, he 
destroyed all the beautiful temples in the Attic 
plain, and all the suburbs of the city, n. c. 200. 
(Liv. xxxi. 26.) Athens experienced a still greater 
calamity upon its capture by SuUa in b. v. 86. 
It had csiMused the cause of Mithridates, and was 
taken by assault by Sulla after a siege of several 
months. The Roman general destroyed the long 
walls, and the fortifications of the city and of Pci- 
raeeus ; and from this time tho commerce of Athens 
was annihilated, and tho maritime city gntdually 
dwimUed into an insigjuficant place. 

Under the Romans Athens continoed to enjoy 
great pixffiperity, Sim was still tho centre of Grethui 
philosophy, L'teraturo and art, and was frequented by 
the Eomass as a school of learning and refinement. 
IMierever the Grecian language wm spoken, ami 
the Greeian literature stadied, Athena w.as held in 
respect and honour ; and, as Leake has remarked, 
we cannot have a more striking preof of this het 
ftan that the most remarkable building erected at 
Athens, jifter the decline of her power, wwe execated 
at tho expense of foreign potentates. The tet 
example of this geoerOKty owumd ia w, e, 875, 


when Ptolemy Phiiad'dphnrt. king of Egypt, built a 
gyinriarinm near the tcnipie I'f Tiicx-iw (Itiim. i. 17. 
§ 2). About B. r. 240 At;;;, in*., king of iVnraiisu'-. 
oniamented tlie siiuth-ca.rt n;di nf ti.f As-r-'p.Jis nitii 
four comp-isitioiis in .-t.dii.'iry. ('P;iU'4 i, 2.’., ^ 2.) 
In honour of thc'C two hioefior.ir-, tli" AtLi.ii.sos 
gave the names of Ptohuiidi stid At talk to the 
two tri!>P‘i, which had bc.i) f.nc'.i by P-u.it.-ijs 
Poliorcetes on lire iikfiuti.*:; i-f .Atii.-cs fr;-- l':. -~ 
s;H'.der, and which had Ixen nan.!'’. I)* :i i tiL.-; .'-.t.d 
jlntigonis in honour of Derndriii' and hi', iatlcr 
Antigoiiu.s. (r:!t!>. i. 5. ^ 5,8. jj 1.) 

Afomt B. 1 74 Aritioi-liu-, Kpipiiane.,' i-otorn'cnc; d 
the completion of the teinile of /.'in nhrs.i.in;. 
j whifii hiitl Ijcen left unfini'litii by ti'c I’. h , 

Imt the work w.'us intcrnifdcd by tin* dwitii of ri i'j 
rnonareh. S<>on after tho capture of Atbfti.i i>y S'.ii'i !, 
Anoharzanes IL, king of Jha-nlonia, rcj^ircd tiif 
Odeium of Pericles, which had Iwea jiarUaiiy «!-■- 
stroyed in the .^iege. JuUhb Gaimr and Aagvy'-tr.s 
contributed to the erwtion of llm portico of Atht-na 
Arehegetis, which still esi-lF. 

But Hadrian (a. jj. 117 — 138) wms the greate.'*? 
benefactor of .Athras. Ho not only cempletcl 
the temple of Zeus Olympius, which li.-id renmiued 
unfinished for 7tK) years, imt luioniesl tin; city with 
nuiiicrous other public imiiding.s, — twc. temj jes, a 
gymnasium, a library and a stotw — .aiid pave the 
jiame of Iladrianoj^olis to a new qiianer of the city, 
which he supplied with w.ater by an aqueduct. 
(Comp. Pans. i. 18.) bhonly afterwards a private 
indivitiual enmlatoi the imperial mnnififetice. He- 
rodes Atticus, a native of Mainth.'sn, who lived in 
the reigns of Antoninus and M. Aurdius, built .a 
magnificent theatre on the MiUth-westeni side <>t' tlsis 
AcnqioILs, which bore the xiamc of his vvifo Regiil.a, 
and also (‘overid with Pentdie marble the suite in 
the Stadium of Ireeurgu.-. 

Athens wm never more splendid than in the time 
of the Antouines, The great works of ihe age of 
Poriodes still f«r»sse?.sctl their origiseil jsnd 

pericction (Phit. PuvV/. 1.3); tl.e {•.do-;.- 4 i ohm- 
pieiiim — the large,-t truip!.- i;; .hH ti‘re.-<e.-«“had at 
length been eoiuplck'd ; the city had yet 
few of its unrivailfcl work.s cL .art. ft was at this 
epoch that Athens wa.? vi^i 1 ,.*,i by I'aJiMiido.'?, to 
whose account we arc chiefly iudehted ior onr know- 
ledge of its topography. FrcTO the time of tho 
Antonines Athens rcu’ivwi no further tuifoillSsh- 
raents, but her public buihlisios ap|-Bar u> knv 
exBtori in undirairikhcil glory till the third or ev«.t, 
tho fourth century of the GhrUtian m. 'fhrir 
gradual decay may lx; attributed jsirtly to t!«! 
deeliaing prni^ity of tire city, which could i,..t 
afford to keep them in rej>air, and prth’ to tise fdi 
of paganism and the pregrcKs of the neiv faith, 

Tho walls of AtheiLs, whh'h had l-v-'i in ruinf* 
since the tiino of their datniction by .''uha, w. rv r- 
jiaired by Valerian in A. n. 258 (Z.J-iui. i. ‘J:> j; i 
the' fortifications of the city pn.tutcd it ii.-tc. ^ 
attacks of the Goths and rlio ujher ba-b. rAns. ir; 
tho reign of GiiUimus, a.b. 267. tl-' tb tl , <■!..{ 

their way into the city, but wci.* dfinji nt; nv 
Dexippns, an Athenian, lu a. n. htel Akiric ajL 
{leared boforo Athen'Si, hut ij.,t l.uing ;bc tf 
taking it by force, he aoccptul its IcApiteiity, »4 
enteutd it as a friend. 

Notwithstanding li« mmf eMett i^a^l s^isiwi 
pgaaism by Thwetaht*, Aresdins, »d 

TheodesjM the yoang^r ia tl» iarft «ad ^ 
turiss, th® ptgMt »riigi« MstlniMsd te fliw^ #6 
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Athens till the abolition of its schools of philosophy tion, (Leake, p. 221, note.) 2, Thb Asxt Qrb 
by Justinian in the sixtli century. It was probably 'Acrro), the upper town, in opposition to the lower town, 
at tlii.s time tliat many of its temples were converted of Peiraeeus (Xen. JleU. ii. 4. § 10), and therefore, 
into f-hurches. Thus the Parthenon, or temple of in its widest sense, including the Polls. Sometimes, 
the Virgin-goddess, became a church consecrated to however, the Asty is called the Lower City (p khtu 
the Virgin-Mother; and the temple of Theseus was iciMs), in opposition to the Acropolis or Upper City, 
dedicated to the warrior St. Geoi-go of Cappadocia. To prevent confusion we shall confine the term of 
'I lie walls of Athens were repahed by Justinian. Polls to the Acropolis, and Asty to the Tipper City 
(Proeop. cfe Aedif. iv. 2.) as distinguished from the Peiraeeus. 3. The Port- 

_ During the middle ages Athens sunk into a pro- Totvifs, Peiraeeus, including Munychia and Pha- 
vineial town, and is rarely mentioned by the Byzan- lerum. Peiraeeus and Munychia were surrounded 
tine writers. After the capture of Constantinople by the game fortifications, and were united to the 
by the Latina in 1204, Boniface, Marquis of Mont- Asty by the Long Walls. Phalerum, the ancient 
fenvit, obtained the greater jjart of northern Greece, port-town of Atliens, was also united for a time to 
which he governed under the title of king of Xhessa- the Asty by the Phaleric wall, but was not included 
lonioa. lie bestowed Athens as a duchy upon one of within the fortifications of Peiraeeus. 
his followera; and the city remained in the bands of The topography of these three divisions of Athens 
the Franks, with many alternations of fortune, till its will be given in succession, after describing tho walls 
incoriKiration into the Turkish empire in 1456. The and gates, and making some remarks upon tho ex- 
rarthenon was now converted from a Christian tent and population of the city, 
church into a Turkish mosque. In 1687 the build- 
ings of the Acropolis suffered severe injury in the jy. Walus 

siege of Athen.s by the Venetians under Slorosini. 

Hitherto the Parthenon had remained almost unin- The true position of the Walls of the Asty was first 
jured for 2.000 years; but it was now reduced to a pointed out by Porchharamer, in his able essay on 
ruin by the exyJosion of a quantity of powder which the Topography of Athens (published in the Kid&f 
liad Iwen placed in it by tho Turlm. “ A few years philologiscJie ^ttdien, Kiel, 1841). He successfully 
l«!fi»re the siege, when Wholor, Sjwn, and De Nointel defended his views in the Zeitichriftf^ die Alie3'~ 
visited Atlioiis, tlie Propylaca still preserved its </iaJftsrcfrsensc//q/l! (1843, Nos. 69, 70), in reply to 
peiliiitent : the temple of Victory Apterus was com- the criticisms of Curtius; and most modcait scliolara 
pletc; the rarthem.!i, nr great temple of Minerva, have acquiesced in the main in bis opinions- The 
was jicrfcct, wish the exception of the roof, and of accompianying map of Athens, taken from Eepert, 
the central figures in the* eastern, and of two or three give.s tho direction of the walls according to Forch- 
ia the? western jx'diment; the Erechtheium was so hammer’s views; but as Leake, even in the second 
little injim'd that it was used a.s the harem of a edition of his Topography, has assigned a more 
TarkLsl! house; and there were still remams of build- limited extent to tlie walls of the Asty, the matter 
ings and statues on the soathem side of tho Par- must bo examined at some length, as it is one of 
tljenon. If the result of the siege did not leave the great importance for the whole topography of the 
etiinces of the Acropoli.s in the deplorable state in city. 

which we now see them, the injury which they re- It is in the direction of the western and southern 
ceived mi that occasion was the cause of all the portion of tho wails that Forchhammer chiefly differs 
dilapidatifin which they have since suffered, and ren- from his predecessors. Leake supposes IJmt the 
d<med the transportation of tho fallen fragments of walls built by Themktoclee rm from the gate Dipy- 
sKUilpture out of Turkey their best preservative from lum across the crest of the Mila of the Nympits, of 
total dcstnictioii.” (Leake, Tojtc^aphj of Athem, the Pnyx, and of tho Muaeium, and then north of 
p. 86.) Bpon and meki visited Athens in 1675; the Ilissus, which would thus have flowed onfeicle 
ami Itave left an account of the buildings of the the walls. This view seems to be supported by the 
Acropolis, as they exi,sted Irefore tho siege of Moro- fact that across the crest of the hills of Pnyx and 
sini. In 1834 Athens wa.s declared tho capital of Museiura, the foundations of the walls and of some 
the new kingdom of Grt-ece; and since that time of tlie towers are clearly tracwble; and tlaat vestiges 
much light Im l>ecn thrown upon tho topography of of the walls betweim Museium and Enneacrunus 
the rmcient city by the Islxmrs of modem scholars, of may also be distinguished in nmy pi^s. Porch- 
whieh an account is given in the course of the hammer, on the other hand, mafrttaiiis that these 
present aiticle. " remains do not belo^ to the walls of Thcmistecles, 

but to the fortificatians of a later period, probably 

m. ™ X.. to. 

Athens consisted of three distinct parts, uniteil walls of Themistocles must have included a much 
within one line <f jortifieations. 1. Tns Acrojjous greater cirenit Uian these remains will allow, may be 
or I'ous {h 'Axfukokis, ndAts). From the city pwed by the following considerations, 
haring been origimilly confined to the Acropdis, the Thacyifldes ^ves an exact account of tho extent 
latter Wiis ccffistantij called Poiis in the historical of the fortifications of the Asty and the Harbours, 
ja-riotl. (I’lnic. ii. IS.) it is impeadant to hear this indudiag the Long Walla, as they existed at the be- 
fect hi mind, same the Greek writers frequeatly me ginning of tho Felopatmesian war. Ho says (ii. 13) 
the word Poiis, withaafc any distinguishing epithet “the length of the Phederio Wall (rb ^aXrjptifhv 
t« indicate tlie Acropolis. (AescA Lam 687, Diad.; itlxos) to the walls of the Asty was 35 stadia. 
Aristoph. Xjfsfefr. 759 , 9 1 U Arrian, A sia&. ui 16.) Tho part of tim walls of the A.sry wh icli was guarded 
Hence the Zens of the AewpoMa w«g smmamsu Ho- was 43 afetdia. The part that was left ungnamed 
A«ds, and lie Athena .At the same time lay between tho itmg wall and tho I’liaierii- How 

it must be otemed that iWfr, like the md dtp Hie, Lof^ Walk (rd paKph tHtcu), running down to 
in Xxaulon, waa uacd in a mmw extended itigniiica- tie Piaraeeus, were 40 stadia in length, of which 



the outer one (rh e^ine^v) wtis guarded. The whole 
eircamference of Peiraecos, witi Munychia, was 60 
stadia, but the guarded part was only Iralf that ex- 
tent,” It is clear from thi-s passage that the Asty 
was coniieefed with the port-towns by three walls, 
namely tlie Phalerie, 35 stjulia long, and the two 
Long Wails, each 40 .stadia long, ^ Tiie Long 
■Walls ran in a south-westerly liirection to Peiraceins, 
parallel to, and at the distance of 550 feet from one 
another. The Phaleric li'iill appears to liave niu 
nearly due south to Phalerum, and not parallel to 
the other two ; the dircetion of the Phaleric Wall 
depending njjon the site of Phalerum, of which wo 
shall speak under tho prt-towns. (Hee plan, p. 
256,) 

The two Long IValls were also calletl the Legs 
(rh StceKri, Strab. is. p. .355 ; Polyaen. i. 40; Bmrhia 
by Livy, x.xxi. 26), and were distinguished as the 
Northern Wall (rh Bapunv relxos. Plat, cfe Ilep. 
iv. p.439) and the Southern iroriU (rh NdTro»,Har- 
pocrat. a. v Atapecrov ; Aeschin. de Fak. I^eg. § 
51), The funner is called by Thucydides, in the 
passage quoted above, the Outer (rh ?|ai0ev), in op- 
position to the Inner or the Inter tnediafe wah (rh 
Biaperov reixos, Haqiocvat Lc.; Phit. Cor/?. p.455), 
which lay between the Phalerie and the northenu 
Long WaU. 

The northern Long Wall and the Phaleric Wall 
were the two built first. They are said by Plutarch 
to hare been commenced by Gimon (Pint. Cm. 13); 
but, according to the more Irastworthy account of 
Thucydides they were commenced in n. c. 457, 
during the exile of Gimon, and were finished in the 
following year. (Thuc. i. 107, 108 ) Tlicre can 
be no douK that their erection was undertaken at 
tlie advice of Pericles, who was thus only carrying 
out more folly the plans of Tliemistocles to make 
Athena a maritime power and to secure an unin- 
temipted communication between the city and its 
harbours in time of war. Between ». c. 456 and 
431, — the commencement of the Peloponnesian war, 
— the Intermediate wall was built upon the advice 
of Pericles, whom Socrates heard recounueuding lliLs 
measure in the assembly. (Plat. Gorg. p. 455 ; 
corap. Pint, Per. 13; Harpocrat. s. v.) Tire object 
of building tbis intennediate wall w.as to nmder the 
eommui'iieation between the Asty and Peiraims more 
secure. The distance between tire northern Long 
Wall and the Phaleric was considerable; and conse- 
quently each of them required the same number of 
men to msm tliem as the two Long Walls together, 
which were separated from one anotfier by so small 
nn interval. Moreover, the harbour of Phalerum was 
no longer used by the Athenian ship.s of war; and 
it was probably considered inexj«dient to protect by 
the same fortifications tlie insignificant Phalerum 
and the ah-hnixirtant Pciraeeus. 

After the erection of the Intormedi.'ite Wall, the 
Phaleric wall was probably allowed to fall into decay. 
■When the Lacedaemonians took Athems, we find 
rnmtiouof tlieird&streying only/uw L«ig WaI!s(Xem 
Mell. iu 2), .since tlxe cmninunication of the Asty 
with the Pdraeeua depended entirely upon the I/Orig 
Walls. There can be no duubt that when Comm j 
rebuilt the Long Walts after tho battle of Cnldiui i 
(b. c. 393), be re.vstored only the Lraig Walls leading I 
to Peiiaeeus (Xea. Hell in 8. § 10 ; Pacus. i. 2. 

§ 2); and it- is very probable that i« their restxaa- 
tioa he used the materials of the Pbaktic Widl. 
From die end (sf the Pefapoaneskta war, we find men- 
tion of only two Long Walk (Ctsiip. Ljs. a. Agorot, 
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pp. 451, 4.53 ; Acschin, de Fah. Leg. § 51 ; Liv. 
xxxi, 26.) 

Betwren the two Long Wol!?, tlr'rc wa.n a cnrrirtcc 
road (auajiTos) leading freru ihc .I'tv to 1 'i-inic."!!.-, 
(Xen. mii. li. 4. ij 10) ; mid on ci:h.-r of :i..; r-ad 
there apjx'.ir to have brnm in tiifi 

time of the Pidopmnft'iira w.ir, pr .Ut' y ri-rn.is,,- a 
j broad strec-t kiwevti fonr and siv,- mih - i;; 'onrri,. 
i This may be inferred from the accoimt. m X'.'n .ps,.ei, 
wlio rchites (I/ell. ii, 2. § .">} ticu whi n rio' j.i’-.vs 
: of tin* defeat of the Ath-niiin tii.-t ;,i Aej' *- 
’ potami reached Peirae*-!!-,, ‘‘ a .-.iir,.! i.f Lo.oi.iori' n 
.spre-ni from the iVirat-ens ihrmigh tin- L’DiV W.dl- 
to the A.sty, as each iverwui annourai,,! i!e- siev. to 
his neighbour,” Monnwer, it appear;, to>sii a pa- -are 
of Ainiocides(dl'#> p. 22, Kei-k'-jriiat linn- o,.,- 

a Theseiuni witliin liu; Ltrag Wali.-. whicii mu'-i lo 
distingtihhcd from the celebrated tctop-le ef Tia"-!-,;- 
in the Asty, In de>cribing the stati>,ns ^(s^igm!'-l to 
the infiuitry, when the B,x>'>tiai!K mlvtime,! to stio 
frontiers, Amk’ides , says (/. c.). that tin? in 

the Asty were .statiimed in tlie Aunua ; tln-e in th,. 
Long Wall.', in the TlicVmm ; ai.d il.o-e in Pc;, 
rareiw, in tlie Hipinxiaiiician Aaont, It i- vv.rtb 
noticing that Andoeides calls tlie Li ne w.!?!- ti,,. 
Long Fortres-s (rh paKphv relxos), a,- cm- of s!.i* 

! three great garrisons of Athens, 
j The I/ong Walls were repaired more than once 
1 after the time of Cuiion. A long and inlcrejAtng 
^ inscriptbin, origimilly published by .Miiller ( iM d/w- 
nimentis Athenanm. (lolt. 1836), .and reprintwl by 
Leake, contains a register of a eositract entemi into 
by the tre.'isurer of the state for the repair of the 
walls of the Asty .and FeirM>eu.a, and of the Long 
Walls. It is probable that this contract was made 
about n, c. 3,35, in order to continue tho repairs 
which had been eommenerd by Deiuttethenes after 
the battle of Cb.aeroncia (ii, c. 3.38). But between 
this time and the invicsion of Attica by Philip in 
n, c. 200, the walls ha.) fallen into decay, since we 
read of J’liilip making an Irnijdiim into the j>|s.'»ce 
between the ruiiied w.ills (•■ inter angusti.i.x svmi- 
riiti mnri, qiii brat-hiis dmiims piraeutu Atla-nk 
juiigit,” Liv. xxxi. 26). Bnlia in Ins ne-ie .if At hcHs 
(ii. c. 8T — 86) u>eil liie uiatcriuls uf the L.ng Wiilis 
in tlie erection of his muands awiinst th*’ fcrtifica- 
fions Ilf Peiramw, (.Ippiati. A/ithr. .'ni.) The 
Long Walls were never rejw'md, f<»r iViramm .sank 
down into an insignificant pkee. (Strab. is. P-8&5.) 
The ruins (ipeima.) of the Long W.’sHs are 
by Pausania-s (i. 2. § 2). Their toaniksious nmy 
atill bo tmmi in many part-s. “ Of ik sort hern litc 
foundations, which are alwut 12 in thb-krirs-a, 
resting on the natund rock, and fornirtl of lar-'c 
quadnmgnkr blocks of stone, comrucm-e trem the 
fiKd; of the Peiraie heights, at half a mile from t).*' 
head of Port Pt*lraet'ii.s, and are triuictl in tin,- direc- 
tion of the modem road for mure tlan a mile asni ;i 
half towards the city, e.xaet}y in tlic dirwtio.n i-i sl.c 
entrance of the Am|»li9, . The j-outhi-nj Wnil. 
Jiaving pas,se<i thrtmgh a deep vegetobk 
piwi chiefly by vineyank, k Ic-.*- re.-ilv t-a-f.d.b' 
except at its junction with SJn' w;dl> i f 
(not Plialeruni, a - LeaSte say.i), and (dr i;"df n n-ilc 
f««n thence isnvartls the city. t’emKC fn ii.g at tho 
round tower, which k sumdwl «!«iVv tin- tionh- 
westera suigle of lh« ilunychlau (w* the, Phateie) 
ky, it followed the foot rf the hili, jil-mg tkf tdm 
af the marsh, for aboal SOtlyank; tb«R 
for aiont half that d&fcatiep, a dltoetto to Ihe 
«ktwa«i, flliBwt at » ri|M witb lfc» pemAigt 
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from vrlif-nce, as far <is it is traceaWe, its coarse is 
exactly jjjirallel to the uorthem Long Wall, at a dis- 
tance of 550 feet from it,” (Leake, p. 417.) 

'file height of the Long Walls is nowhere stated ; 
hut we may presume that they were not lower tlian 
the walls of Pciraeeiis, which were 40 cubits or 
t;(J feet high. (Apjjian, Mithr. 30.) There were 
tiiwcrs at the usual intervals, as we learn from the 
iiwcriptiou already referred to. 

)V'(; now return to the Walls of the Asty. It is 
evident that the piirt of the walk of the Asty, which 
'I'hurydides «iys needed no guard, was the part be- 
tween, tJie northern Long Wall and the Plialeric 
Wall. TJie length of this part is .said by the 
Scholiast in Thucydides to Lave been 17 stadia, and 
the cjreunifcren(;e of the whole wall to have been 60 
stadia. 'I'hus the, circuit of the A.^ty was the same 
as the circuit of Peiraeeus, which Thucydides esti- 
mates at 60 .stadia. The distance of 17 st.adia I»e- 
tween the northern Long Wall and tlie Plialeric has 
been considered ninch too large; but it may be ob- 
.served, first, that we do not know at what point the 
Phaleric wall joineil tlie Asty, and, secondly, that the 
nwtliem Long Wall may have taken a great bend 
in joining the Asty. 

Jii addition to this we have other statoments 
which go to show that the circuit of the Asty 
was larger than has Wen generally suppiostid. Thus, 
Jfit>n Chry.sostmn says (Orai. vi. ]). 87), on the 
authority of Diogenes of Shiojie, ‘‘ that the circuit 
of Athens is 200 stadia, if one inelude-s the walls 
of the peiraeeus and the Intennediate Walls 
(i. e. the Long Walls), in the walk of the city." 
It is evident that in tliis calculation Diogenes in- 
chukd the iwitions of the walls Imth of the Asty 
and the Pefraeeus, which lay between the Long 
Walls; tlie 6(i .stadi.a of the Asty, tlio 60 stadia 
of Pcimeeas, tlie 40 stadia of tbo nortliem Long 
lirall, anti the 40 stadia of the southeni Long 
Wall making the 200 stadia. Other statements 
respecting the extent of the wails of Athens are not 
»o definite. Dtouysias of Halieamassos (iv. 13, a. 
68) compares the walls of Athens with those of 
Borne, and Plutarch (A'A:. 17) with those of Syra- 
case; the walk of EottJe being, according to Pliny 
(lii, 6), 2.3 miles and 200 paces, about 183 stadia; 
and th«« of Syracuse, according to Strabo (vi- 
p, 270), 180 fila^a. 

There are g<K)d grimnds for believing that the 
walls of Themistoele.'i extende<l from the gate called 
Dipyhim. along the western dc.seent of the hilk of 
1 nyx .ami Mnseinm. including both of these hills 
within their cjrcnit; that they then crossed the 
Ilissus near the westein end of the Mnsjoium, and ran 
abmg the heights on the left; of the river, including 
Ardettu^ and the Stadium within the city; after 
wldch, making a turn to the north, they again ■ 
crc®i?ed the Ilissvra, and leaving Mt. Lycahettua ■ 
on tlie «nit, they ran in a semicircuhtr direction 
till they irejfiined the Dipylam. (See the plan rf 
Athens.) Aefcordjng to thb account, the Acropohs 
stands in the middle of the Asty, as Slmbo states, 
while Leake, by carrying the walla itcnm the crest 
of tfie hills of Piyi'x and Musohua, gives the city 
t<io great an extcnsloj! to the east, and places the 
walk almost inider the very hi^tfcs of Lycabettus, 
so that an enemy from tte of the latter might 
fca.y|y have discharged missiles into tbs city. 

It is iiuportsflt to show that the Mroeiron was 
within the city walls. 'Hjib Mil is well adapted frtr 
a fertrass, and wouM ptohahly have been choscE for 
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the citadel of Athens, if the rock of the Acropolis 
had not been more suitable for tho purpose. Now 
we are told that when Demetrius Poliorcetes de- 
livered Athens from the tyranny of Lachares in 
B. c. 299, he first kept possession of the Peiraeeus, 
and after he Irad entered the city, lie fortified the 
Museium and placed a gamson in it. (Pans. i. 2.5. 
§8; Pint, ilewietr. .34.) Pausanias adds (/. c.), 
that “the Museium is a hill icilMii the ancient, 
walls, opposite the Acroplis.” Now if the Museiiun 
stood within the walls, a glance at the map will 
show that tlie western slopes of the Pnyx hill must 
also have been included witlfin them. Moreover, 
we find on this liill remains of cisterns, step.?, foun- 
dations of houses, and numerous other indications of 
this quarter liaving been, in ancient times, thickly 
inhabited, a fiiet which is also attested by a passage 
in Aescliine.s (vrepl tS>v otu'fia-mv tup iv r§ HvkvI, 
Acsch. in 'rimarch. p. 10, Steph. § 81, Bekk.). 
There is likewise a jiassage in Plutarch, which 
cannot be understood at all on the supposition that 
the micient walls ran across the crest of the Pnyx 
hill. Plutarch siiys (Them. 19), that the bema of 
the Pnyx had been so placed as to command a view 
of the sea, hut was subsequently removed by the 
Thirty Tyrants so as to face the land, because the 
sovereignty of the sea was the origin of the de- 
mocracy, while the pnr.snit of agidcuUmw was fa- 
vourable to the oligarchy. The truth of this tale 
may well be questioned; but if the people ever met 
higher on the hill (for from no jiail; of the place of 
assembly still remaining can the sea be seen), tliey 
could never have obtainal a sight of the sea, if the 
existing remains of the walls are in reality those of 
Themistocles. 

It is unnecessary to discuss at length the direc- 
tion of the walls on the south and soath-castem 
side of tlie Asty, Thucydides says (ii. 15) that 
the city extended firet towai-ds the south, where the 
prinei^ temples were built, namely, that d tho 
Olympian Zens, the Pythium, and those of Ge and 
of Diraiysns ; and he adds, that the inhabitants 
used the water of the fountain of OallirrhoS, which, 
from the tirac of the Peisiatratidae, was called 
Enneaernnus. A southerly aspect was always a 
favourite one among the Greeks; and it is impossible 
to believe that inshad of continuing to extend their 
city in Ihk dinxstion, they suddenly began building 
towards tba north and north-east. Moreover, it is 
far more probable that the walls should have been 
carried across the hills on the south of the Ilissus, 
tlian have been built upon the Imv ground immediately 
at tlm foot of these hills. That the Stadium was 
vrithin the waMs may be infessred from tlie splendour 
with which it was fitted-up, and also from the fret 
that in all otlier Greek dries, as far as we know, 
the stadia were situated ■Kuthin tlie walls. Is is 
, likdy that the fountain Callirrhoe, from which, the 
inhabitants obtainerl their chief .supply of water, 
should have been oBteide the walls? Is it probable 
that the Heimstio judges, who were au'oni at 
Ardettus (Harpocrat. s. to), had to go outside the 
city fiir this pinpose? 

That DO traece of the walk of Themistocles can 
be disoo^rod will not surprise us, wlwi; we i-fcoTiccr. 
the enormous boildingB which have tot.aiIy di.sap]:i/*arcd 
inpkees that have contirraed to be inhadicd, or from 
wl'ick the materials could be carried away by sea. 
Of the great walls of .Syrac\i.«c not a wstige rtiniairio; 
and that this should hme hci'u the emo at Athens 
is the less strange, because we know tlmt the walls 

el 3 
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facing Hymettus and I’entelicus were built of bricks 

baked in the sun. (Vitruv. ii. 8; Plin. xsxv, 14.) 

V. Extent and PoruiATiON. 

In estimating the extent of Athens, it is not suf- 
ficient to take into account the circuit of the walls; 
their ybraj must also be home in mind, or else an 
erroneous opinion will ho formed of the sjaico en- 
closed. Athens, in fact, consisted of two circular 
cities, each 60 stadia, or 7-^ miles, in circuitifercnce, 
joined by a street of 40 stadia, or 4-J miles, in 
length. With respect to the population of Athens, 
it is difiieult to assign the prop irt ions belonging to 
the capital and to the re.st of the countiy. The 
Buhjeet has been investigated by many niudcvn 
writers, and among others by Clinton, whose cal- 
culations are tlie most probable. 

The chief authority for the population of Attica is 
the census of Demetrius Phalereus, taken in is.c. S 1 7. 
(Ctesicles, ap. Aiken, vi. p. 272, b.) According 
to tins census, there were 21,000 Athenian citizens, 

10.000 metoeci (fiiroticoi), or resident aliens, and 

400.000 slaves. Now we may assume from various 
authorities, tixat by the term citizeics all the nirdcs i 
above the age of 20 years are meant. Acconting ! 
to the ppulation retnims of England, the projiortion 
of males above the age of twenty is 2430 in 10,000, 
The families, tlierefore, of tlio 21,000 citizens 
amounted to about 86,420 souls; and reckoning the 
families of the metoeci in the same proportion, the 
total number of the free population of Attica was 
about 127,000 souls. These, with the addition of 
the 400,000 slaves, will give 527,000 as the aggre- 
gate of the whole population. 

The number of slaves has been considered exces- 
sive ; but it must be recollected that the agricultiual 
and mining labour of Attica was performed by shaves ; 
that they served as rowers on board the .ships; th;it 
they were employed in manufactures, and in general 
represented the labourhig classes of Modern Europe. 
We leara from a fragment of Hypreidc.s, preserved j 
by Suidas (s. v. awe^^lo-aro), that the .-laves who j 
worked in the mines and were employed in comdry 
labour, were more than 150,000. It aj)|)Car,s from 
Plato (de Rrj). ix. p. 578, d. o) that there were 
many Athenians, who jmsessed fifty slaves ejtch. 
Lysias and Poiermirchus had 120 slaves in their 
manufactory (Lys. c. Uj'aiosik.}}. 395); and Nicia.s 
let 1000 slaves to a person who xmdertook the work- 
ing of a mine at Laurium. (Xenoph. de Veclig. 4.) 
There is therefore no good rea.son for snpposirig that 
the s].<ives of Attica arc much overrated at 400,000, 
which number bears ticarly the same prop>rtion to 
the free inhabitants of Attic.'i, as the labouring 
classes bear to Ibe other cJa.<;ses in (ircat Britain. 

If we go back from the time of Detnelriics rh.a- 
lereus to the flourishing jwriiHl of Athenian history, j 
we sliall find the number of Athenian citizens gene- 
rally computed at about 20,000, which would give 
about half a miliion as the total population of Attica. 
Twenty thousand were said to have lieen their mmi- 
ber in the time of Cecrops (Pbilochunw, up. Schol. 
ad Find. 01. ix. 68), a numter evidently ttamsferretl 
from historical times to the inythiod age. In b. c, 
444 they ware 19,000; but upoa a stirutiny under- 
taken by tiie advice of Pericles, nearly 6000 were 
stniok off the liste, as liavhig no claima to filw fran- 
■ chise. (Pint. Perwl Sfi-piiHoch. ap. SkAolad 
Arhloph. V&rp. 716.) A few yean* afierwarda 
(it. ft. 422) they had inemsad to 20,000 (Arietaph. 


Vesp. 707): and this wfis tin* mimW at which they 
were estimated liy DoniDsthene- iu ». c, .‘3:,U. (liciii- 
c. Aristoy. p. 785.) 

Tliat tlie jwpnlation of Attlra oould ml have 
much short of half a miliion may be infi.Tr. d from 
the quantity of corn consuiiu-sl irj Ihe t oriUtiy* Lt 
the time of Dtinostlicnos the AiL*'!.;..:!-. In.;-' rS'-d 
anaualJy 800.000 tn.edimiii, nr ira.in h, of 

ctfrn. (Dem. c. p, 466.) Ad ilng il.i- ti 

the prcxluce of Attica, whifb wc naiy n rko.'s at ai. -.t 

1.900.000 meJimni, the lopil will l«'2,7.ju.!n«i 
diuini, or 3,9.50,000 im>i:vl-. “I if:.- 

|)er head to a population of half a miil'.' n n*'.!!' 
bushels p‘r annum, or 5 j, tia-iiinmi, fijuai to a d-iih 
rate of 20 ounces and 7-lOsh' :iy..irfiuj.Hii!.s, to hz.h 
sc-xes, and to every wgc. mid cundhion. 'ti.oi rdi- 
nary full rati<;U of tor.) a ch'a.'!iiK, it the I'orty- 
eighth part of a medin.iius, <n‘ ainml 2:-.', otsm e.i.” 

It i.s impifcible to deter, airu- the > s;wt pn'iiii.-itit n 
of Athens itself. We imvt- tia- e.sprt-.n of 

Thueyduiea (ii, tijc Atheui'in.- 'H-n- f-nd of 

a country life, and lluit iictuu- the P? <op,!i;ie-.ir.n 
war the country wa-s decorated with );..utsi Sime 
of tlio dcnii were pijnilmt-: Ai’h.mini‘, the 3:.rc(-i, 
had in n. t:. 4.‘3l, 3000 Jiopiite-, insphing a free 
}«pulation of at least 12,0oi), not computhig shne,-, 
Athens is expressly said to have biia the puipu- 
loas city in Greece (Xen, Ildl. if. 3. § 24 ; Time, 
i. 80, ii. 64); but the only fiwt of any weight re- 
specting the psipulation of tin* city is the statenient, 
of Xenophon tiiat it contained more than lO.tiOO 
houses. (Xen. Jileni. iii. 6. ij 14, Oecon. g. ^ 22.) 
Clinton remarks that *’ Louttou r-mtain^ 7| p'rsov.s 
to a house; but at Pari.- fonoerly the pr«.qsjrtion was 
new 25. If we take airout half the propirtion of 
Pari-s, and tissuine 12 p'rsojw to a hom-e, we ubtmn 

120.000 for the pqmlatbm of Athens; and wc imy 
perhajw :is.-ign 4ti,tt0t) nion* for the (-i.tiln'si liu* !).- 
hiiWi.ants of iVir..ceu:;. iMunychia mrl I'liMicntm." 
Leake .siip}.i)s,e.s tlie j/'jiiiluti.Tt of the wh .ic osy in 
have been 192, doit; and tlr.i.’Jt murriainSy on ti;.- 
print can be athdned, w.v camiol h.- tar Mr..nir in a- 
.-uming that .Athens cont.iineu at I'-.a-i a li.ir.iof the 
total jxtpidalioii Ilf Attica. 

Tile pris’Ciiiirg ac<'*imil ha,- Is'cn chis-fiy t.tkrti If'Trt 
Clinton (/•', J/. voh ii. p cd.) m.d 

Leake (p, G18), with which ihe naurr mar coiji- 
pare tlie calculations of iSiskh, (J'‘ullk F<m, a/ 
Athene, p, 30, seq., find td.) 'llse htsor writ*.!* 
riKikouK the jiopuktioa of tii« city and tiw hartouvs, 
at 180,000. 


Of the g.ates of the Asly tiic follmving are n ivijtinr.o i 
by nanm, (hdugh the «act pviitioii oi's-Uie 'o; 
ia very doubtful. We k-gin wiih ilu- j;;,'.-., oa ti,,. 
western Hide of the city. 

1. Dipglam (AiVi/Aoi'). origin, aliy (.-ijlcd th- 
Thrummi Gate (&pM(riai noAai). he<.< it !. i 
to Tiiria, a demus near Kii'U-i.s (Pirn. :;n). 
find ako the Vcrainic Oak (K^'ou-sval fh 's, ), -i, 
being the coimmmicatioii from sin- to f!.*. 
Cerameicas (I’hilastr, ('it kph. ii, s , - PJ d. 
Si^. 14), was siiunted at the NW. t-rrw of tlfv dll. 
The name Dipylmri Ms-m-. to tim*. ii k.s,*. 
stmeted in the saiw manmw as tlm gate frf Mftjslii* 
polk »t Messene, with a dssibh* eatrunfn «ss4 «a i«- 
tontnecltato court M » tet-ribtsi by Livy (xwi si) 
» gw^«r and wider than the otiwr . 

«sa with fionraspffidiag to it «» 
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iUii} -sve know from otlier authorities- tJiat it 
WAS the suiwt used of all the gates. The street 
witliin the eity led diradlj through the inner Cera- 
liieiciis to Ihe Agora; ivhile outside the gate there 
wvi-t! two nsuhs, both leading through the outer Ce ■ 
nunoious, one to the Academy (Liv, La.; Cie. ck 
Fin. V. 1 ; Lur-ian, -Sfv/t//, 4), and the other to Eleu- 
si". [S>x* hi-low. No. 2.] The Dipylum was some- 
tiuH's calied Au/««5cj nilAat, from the numljer of 
}>rostitule,s in its neighbonrh<K)d. (Lucian, iHal. 
Mt r. 4-, § 3; licsych. a, vv. Aijutdai, KepanetKds; 
bclinl, nd Ai'uUiplt. Fjpiit. 769.) 

It is ext-eudiiigly improbable that Pausanias en- 
towil th(> city by the Dipylinri, as Wordsworth, Cur- 
tins, and .sonm other inotlcrn writers suppose. [See 
below, Xo. ;L] 

2. The Sfiarr/J Gtife (at 'leoai EfyAai), S. of the 
pn-eeding, is identitied by iiiatty modern writers witli 
the Dipylum, but Plutarch, in the same, elmplcr 
(Siiil. 14), .speaks of tlie Dipylum ami tlie {saen-d 
(Jate as two diirermit gate.s. JloreiU'er the same 1 
writer says that Sulla bmkc' tinoimh the wails of 
Athens at a spot e.alicil Ilefitaelialeoi!, between tlie 
Peiniie and tin.' Saered < lutes; a de.scription wJiieh 
would .scarcely have Siis-ii ujijJieable to the Jlejitu- 
chalcurti, if the S.'u-red Cute hud ks'ii the .same as tlte 
Dipylum. [.<ei‘ the jlun of Athen.s,] The StK-red 
Cate iiiu.st have derived il.s name from its being the 
tenniuuiion of the Sucnsl Way to Eleitsis. Kut it 
apiii.'ars tinU the nud leading from tiie Dipylum was 
also failed the SiuTcd Way; since Paiisania-s says 
<i. 36. ^ 3) that tin; nionuineist of Anthemwritus 
w;i.' sittialed oil tlie .Sacrcsl Way from Atliens to 
Kli-ijsis, and we know from otlier authorities that 
this momnnent was ne.ir the Difiyhifn or the Tiiria- 
sian <Jale, (Plat. Pa\ SD: Hesveh. s. r. ’Aaffs^d- 
KptTor.) Hence, we may conclude that the Sacred 
\Vay divided shortly before reaching Athens, one 
rtmd leading to tlic Sacred Gate and the other to 
the DifU'iuBi, The street within the city from the 
Sacned Gate led into the Cerameicus, and jeanod the 
street whidi ied from the Dipylum to the Agora. 
We wad, tlmt when the soldiers jienelrated through 
the fkcred Gate into the city, they slew so many 
iwrsoos in the nairow streets ami in the Agora, that 
the whole of the Cerameicus was deluged witli blood, 
which streamed tlimugh the gates into the suburbs. 
(Pint. S«//, 14.) 

3. The Ptiraic Gate (r; ndA>), Pint. 

Then, 27, SuIL 14). S, of the preceding, from which , 
mn tin; «jw.a|reds or caniage road between the Ixwig ^ 
Wskli.s, from the Asty to the Pciracen.s, It lias been i 
already remarked that the apa^irds lay hetioeea tlje | 
two Long WsilD, .and the nurks of carrhige wheels I 
may still Ix' seen upon it. It was tlie regular road 
from the Asty to the Peiraecus; and the ojdnioii of j 
Leake (p. 2.34), that even during the existence of i 
the Long Walk, the onliiiary route from the Pei- ^ 
rsemw to the Asly pa-ised to tiie southwards of tlie 
Long Walls, lias hWu sathifactorily refuted by Forch- ' 
Iiammer (p, 290, wtp). 

The pasitiem of the Peiraie Gate has been the 
suUpvct of much dispute. la'ake pliuas it «t some ' 
point between the hill of Pnjx and Dipylum ; bat we i 
Lave no doubt that FordUiammer k more eorreet 
in bis .suppositioa that it stood betwem the hills 
of Pnyx and of Moseimn. The arguments in favour i 
of thrir respective opinions are stated at lei^ by 
thcsio writers. (Leake, ji. 225, se^., Forohhmmner, 
p. 296, seq.) BoUi d tliem, howew, bring for- 
vcaid eonvkcing arguments, tliat Pausanias enterai 
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the city by this gate, and iiut by the Dipylum, ss 
Wordsworth and Curtins supposeil, nor by a gate 
between the Hill of the Nymidis and the Dipylum, 
as Eoss has more recently maintained, (Eosb, in 
Kumtblatt, 1837_, No. 93.) 

4, The Mditian Gate («f MeAiriofr Ilt'/Aai), 
at the SW. corner of the city, .so called from tlie 
demus Molite, to which it led. Jn.«t rmf.sid<' tki.^ 
gate were theCimonian sepulelires, iinvhicli Thucy- 
duhsi, as well a.s Cimon, w.as buried. In a lull ex- 
tending westwards from the west cm slope of Uie 
Museium, on the right bank of the Ilissu.s, Forch- 
liarainer (p. 347) discovenal two great feepu]chrc.s, 
hewn out of tlie rock, which lie siippo.ses to be the 
Ciinonian tombs. The valley of the Ilissms was here 
called Gi«;lc (KofAij), a name applied a.s well to the 
district within as witliont the Melitian Gate. This 
apjiears from a pa.sMge in Herodotus (vi. 103), who 
says that Gimon was buried before the city at the end 
of the street called Sid KoiAiys, by which he clearly 
meims a .street of this name witliin the city. Other 
authorities state that the Ciinonian tombs were .si- 
tuated in the district ealleil Code, and near the He- 
iitiaii Gate. (Marcellin. T7f. Thuc. §§ 17, 32, .j 5; 
Aiionvm. I”#. 77i?rc. sub tin.; Pans. i.*23. §9; Plat. 
Cm. 4. 19.) 

Jlulier eiToneou.s}y placed the Pciraie Gate on the, 
NE. side of the eity. 

On the southern side ; — 

f). The lionian Gate (al ’Irwvicu IIuAoi), not far 
from the Ilissus, and leading to Phalenim. The 
name of this gate i.s only mentioned in tlie Platonic 
dialogue named Adochus (c. 1), in which Axiochms 
i.s .said to Jive near tin’s gate at the inoniunent of the 
Amazon ; but tlmt tliis gate led to Phalenim is clear 
from Pausaitias, who, in conducting his reader into 
Athens from Plmlcniin, .«ays that tJie oionumentof 
Antiope (tin; xiiiiazoii) stood just witliin the gate. 
(Pans. i. 2. § 1.) 

On the eastern side!— *- 

6 . The Gate vf JHocharea (cd Aioxdp&us II^Aat) 
leading to tlie Lyccium, and near the fonatain of 
Panops. (ftrab. ix. p. 397; Hesyeh. «, o. nefr-ci^.) 

7. The Piaineian Gate (a! HiiAar), H. 

of the preceding, leading within the city to the 
domus Diomeia, and outside to the Cynosarges. 
(Stepb, B. s. w. AiSpeiOf Kwdmpyes; Diog. La^t. 
vi. 13; Pint Them. 1.) 

On the northern side! — 

8. The Hericm Gate (<w 'Hpleu ITilAat), or the 
Gate of the Dead, so calM from ^pla, a pkee of 
sepulture, (llarpocrat. s. v.) Tlie site of this gate 
is uncertain; but it may safely be placed on the 
north of the city, since the biuial place of Atliens 
was in the outer Cerameicus. 

9. T/ie Achantian Gate (al ’Axapvucaf IIiiAm, 

Hesych, a. u.), leading to Acharnae. ^ 

10. The Eqtmirim Gate (of TwwnSes HilAat, 
Plat Fif, X. O^at. p. 849, c.), tho position of 
which is quite uncertain. It is placed by Leake 
a»d, otiiers on the wasteni side of the. city, but by 
Kiepert on the NE., to the noi-th of Uie Diomeian 
Gat®, 

11. The Gate of -D-y.’'!.s (ai Aijeoss noAcs., 
Plat Thee. 13), aisw of uuciTt.iln .site, is jdacPil by 
Miiller on the eastf-n. side; but. as It atpiar.-i frniii 
Plutarch (/, c.) to h.-iv" li.-c n in ilic m iglihor.riijinl of 
the Olymiaeiura, it would .a:>j.i;ir to Iimc- bueu in 
the sonihem walL 

Thears were several other g-dfs in the Walk of 
the Asty, Uic names of winch aic luiknovin 
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VII. GiSNEiiAb Appeae/\i?cb of the City, 
Houses, Streets, Water, Sec. 

The first appearance of Athens was not pleasing 
to a stranger. Dicaearclius, who visited the city in 
the foui-th century before the Christian era, describes 
it “ as dusty and not well supplied witli water; badly 
laid out on account of its antiquity; the majority of 
the houses mean, and only a few good.” He adds 
that “ a stnuiger, at the first view, might doubt if 
this is Athens; but after a short time he would find 
that it was.” (Dicaearch. Bios t^s 'EAAdSos, init., 
p. 140, ed. Fuhr.) The streets were narrow and 
crooked; and the meanness of the private ivouses 
formed a striking contrast to the magnificence of the 
public buildings. None of the houses were more 
than one story high, and the upper stories often pro- 
jected over the streets. Themistocles and Aristeides, 
though authorised by the Arciopagus, could hardly 
prevent people from building over the streets. The 
houses were, for the most part, canstructed either of 
a frame-work of wood, or of unbumt bricks dried in 
the open mr. (Xen. Mem. iii. 1. § 7; Pint. Dem. 
11; HirtjHa'MhtMMtderAftcK, p. 143.) The front 
towards the street rarely had any windows, and was 
usually nothing but a curtain wall, coveiTd with a 
coating of plaster (itoviafLat Dem. de Ord. Rep. p. 
175 ; Pint Comp. ArM. et Cat. 4) ; though occa- 
sionally this outer wall was relieved by some orna- 
ment, as in the case of Phocion’s house, of which the 
front was adorned with copper filings. (Pint. Rhoc. 
18; Becker, Charikles, voL i. p. 198.) What Ho- 
race said of the primitive worthies of his own country, 
will apply with still greater justice to the Athenians 
during their most flourishing period; — 

“ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Conmnine magnum.’’ 

(Mure, vol. ii. p. 98). It was not till the Mace- 
donian period, when pvdblic spirit had decayed, that 
the Athenians, no longer satisfied with participating 
in the grandeur of the state, began to erect hand- 
some private houses. “Formerly,” says Demo- 
sthenes, “ the republic had abundant wealth, but no 
individualraised himself above tlie multitude. If any. 
one of us could now see the houses of Themistocles, 
Aristeides, Cimon, or the famous men of those days, 
he would perceive that they wore not more magni- 
ficent than tlie houses of ordinaiy persons; while the 
buildings of the state are of such number and mag- 
nitude that they cannot be surpassed;” and after- 
wards he complains that the statesmen of his time 
constructed houses, which exceeded the public build- 
ings in magnitiule. (Dem. e. Aristocr. p. 689, 
Olpndi. iii, pp. 35, 36 ; Boekh, Rail. Econ. of 
Athene, p.64, seq., 2nd ed.; Becker, CharUdee, vol.i. 
p.lS8.) 

The insi^ficance of the Athenian houses is i 
slmwn by the small prices which they fetched. 
Biiokh (ibid, p. 66) has collected numerous iastauces 
from the orators. Their prices vary from the low 
sum of 3 or 5 minaa (1211, 3s. ^d. and 20f. 6s. 3<f.) 
to 120 minas (4871. 10s.); and .50 rninas (2031. 
2s. 6(i.) seem to have been regarded as a considerable 
smn for tlie pnrehaae of a house. 

Athens vfas inferior to Home in the pavement of 
its streets, its sewets, and its supply of water. The 
Greeks,” says Strabo (v. p. 235), “ in building tbpir 
cities; attended chiefly to beauty and fwiafication, 
harbours, and a fertile soil The Eosnans, tax the 
other land, provided, what the others n^lected, Hm 
pavement of (he streks, a supply of wster, cern- 
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mon sewere.” This account must be taken with 
some modifications, a.s wc .are not to suppaft- that 
Athens was totally unprovidE-d with tliests public 
conveniences. It w-ould appar, however, tlnd few 
of the stTOte were piwi] ; and the .seavengers did 
not keep them clean, even in dry weather. The city 
was not lightetl (ileekcr, Chrriklee, vol. ii. p, 2 1 1 ); 
and in the IFEes/w of Arktophanr-s we have an 
amusing picture of a jiSrty at itighi pU king thi-ir 
way througli the mu<i, by the aid of a iansern 
(Fesp. 248); and during a p-riod ».f dry nvaUifr, 
as further appears from their own troKa-k.^. it 
would seem, frean sevcml fiafc.-:igftb in Ari.-r.qhnn..... 
that Athens was as dirty as the fihhi.’st tow as ..f 
aoutliem Europe in the prefwnt day; and that ?nr 
places of public resort, the purliens of hr-r f-jcnil 
edifices more especially, weit* among the <'hkf 
tories of evety kind td nuisance. (.Aristoph. I'ha. 
1183, seq^ A'Mh.1384, seq., Eecke. 320, k&j., Wep. 
394; from Mure, vol. ii. p. 46.) 

We have not much infonttattoti resjit'cting tic 
supply of water at Athens. Djeaearchu.-.-, to wc Ijave 
already seen, says that Ute city wto dcficirut in this, 
first necessary of life. There was only mve s»«m-c 
good drinking water, namely, thecolrbrsteii fuunt.'ilH, 
called Callirhoe or Enneaemmut, of which we shall 
speak Iwlow. Those who lived at a disfaiUT from 
this fountain obtadned thdr drinking water from 
wells, of winch there was a considerable nutnlter at 
Athens. (Pans. L 14. § 1.) There were otluT 
fountains in Athens, and Pausanias menti«HW two, 
both issuing from the hill of the Aerofolts, one in the 
cavern sacred to Apollo and Pan, and another in tlie 
temple of Aesculapius; but they both probably be- 
longed to those springs of water unfit for dritdeing, 
but suited to domestic purposes, to which VitruriuH 
(viiL 3) alludes. The water obtained from the soil 

Athens itself is impregnated with saline partiefcs. 
It is, however, veiy' iraprobahle tlmt so populous a 
city as Athens wa.s limited for its supply of drinkalde 
water to the single fountain of Cal!irhi»e. We still 
find traces in the city of water- Htunst'S 
channelled in the rock, and they are ntentiwied by 
the Attic writers, (ArLsioph. 922, &c.) 

Even a.s early as the time of Thetnistoch?® there 
were public officers, who had the sujierintendcnee of 
the supply of water (^ivurraral rtiv iMrutf, Piau 
Them. 31). It may reasonably be cmcluded that 
the city obtained a supply d' w.ater by cwiduiU from 
distant sources. Leake observe, “ Mtatera Atbens 
was not many years ago, and fwsaiblj way still be, 
supplied from two reserv'dlrs, situated near the june- 
tiou of the Eridanus and ilisisus. Of thw« re..ier- 
voirs one was the receptacle of a siibicrfuin</?n 
conduit from the foot of Mt, Hyrorttun; the i,.tbt-r, of 
one of Die Cephissus at the foot of Mt. IVnu-Iiruni. 
This conduit, wliich may be tracwl t» ibc nui!, 
Ambddptko, in proceeding from thence by A'c.'o 
Afm’uti to Kifma, where a sc'rie* of hiilrs giv- air 
to a canal, which is deep in tiie gnmnd. n«y 
bo a work of republican tiine.’S. One of {lient* in p:i/- 
ticttlar is seen about midway Unwcc.i Athena m.d 
' Kijisia, ami where two biaiuhca of the nqutd-.ut 
seem to liave united, sifter b.aving comhn-feS wnm 
from two or more fonntsitw iti the strestna whlcli, 
flowing from Parnca, I’eatcliciun, and the hsttr- 
mediate ridge, form the CcphLs.uv.” Anuosg tbs? 
othtsr favours which Hruiriau eonfinred tipni AUj-rsis 
was the mistnictioii of at! aqa<4u> t, (jf which tlm 
whole city probably raipeii the teafit, thottgb, tmstti* 
osHy iatoM «ly fbr (l» fuarter (rf#, ^ 



ova name. There stood in the lime of Stoart, at called by Aristophanes &Sarov ’AKp6'iro\tv, Upbtf 
the foot rf the south-eastern extremity erf Mt. Lyca- rdfift'Of, (Li/ststr. 482 ; comp. Deiii. de Fals. Leg. 
Ixittus, the remains of an arch, which was part <rf p. 428, iKi}s ofosjy Upas >rijy ’ KKpm6Kfass.') By 
die frontispiece of a resers'oir of this aqnedact The the artists of the age of Pericles its plalfoiTu was 
]>iere of some of the arches of tins aqueduct are still covered with the master-pieces of ancient art, to 
extant, partienkrly to the eastward of the village of wHcsh additions continued to be made in succeeding 
Jjr-rmfh-agli, five or six miles to the north of Athens, ages. The sanctuary thus became a museum ; and 
(Leake, p. 202, and Appendix XIII., “On the in order to form a proper idea of it, we must inmgine 
Supply of Water at Athens,”) the atamnit of the rock strippd of every thing ex- 

cept temples and statues, the whole fonning one vast 
Vni. To,HKin. 4 PHV OF xiiE Acbopous ok Polis, comi^ition of arcytecture sculpture and paiutiig, 
the dazzling whiteness of the mai'We relieved by 
The, Acropilis, as we have already remarked, is a brilliant colours, and glittering in the transparent 
square craggy rock, rising abruptly about 150 feet, clearness of the Athenian atmosphere. It was here 
with a Hat suumiit of about 1,000 feet from east to that Art achieved her greatest triumphs | and though 
west, by .oOO feet broatl from north to south. It is in the present day a scene of desolation and rain, its 
inaceesiibie on all sides, except the west, where it is ruins are some of the most precious rdiques of the 
a-scended by a steep siojie. It was at one and the ancient world. 

same time the fortress, the sanctuary, and the mu- The Acropolis stood in the cento of tlie city, 

&j!um of the city. Although the site of the original Hence it was the heart of Athens, as Athens was 

dty, it Imd ceased to be inhabited from the time of the heart of Greece (Arist. Panaih. i. p. 99, Jebb)-, 

the Persian wiu-s, and was appropriated to the wor- and Pindar no doubt alluded to it, when he speaks 
sJiip of Athena and the other guaidian deities of the of Koteos ipxpaXl^ Sorfcij iv rats Upeus 'Adduais. 
city. It was one great sanctuary, and is therefore iFrag. p. 225, Dissen.) It was to this sacred rock 
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that the magnificent prowesion of the Panathenaio KA, Idob <pepu croi rfipBe pta^KriV iyS), 
festival took place once ia four years. The chief AAA. h/h 5^ (ivarlKas p.ep.vcn'Oopftevas 

object of this precision was to cany the Peplue, or fiwb tjjs dead rp 

erabttBdeired robe, of Athena to her temple on the AH. oij fieyav etp’ e?x«x, ^ irdwa, rhy SdKrvAov, 
Acroprfiis. (Did. of AnL Bit. Pcamthenaea.') In KA, ^yct) 5’ ^or ye irlo-trav iral /raAdF. 

connection witli this subject it is imiwrtant to dls- Mpvvt 5* oils’ p noWAs rj ^v^alpdx‘>s•t 

tingalsh between the three different Athenas of the AAA. 5 App’ ivapyws ii @eJr c’ iiritTKOTrei, 
Acrojxdis. (SchoL ad Artsiid. p. 320, Dindorf.) The koI pw iivepex^i crov C^gov irKeap, 

first was the Athena Polias, the most ancient of all, KA. toutI rip-axos aoiiSwKep 'to€eo'tcrrptlr7]. 

made erf olive wood, and said to have fallen from AAA. ^ 5* oSptfwvdrpa y If&hp e/t (topoO Kpects 

heaven; its sanctuary was the Erechtheium. The aol x^^os iiviixTpop re Koi ya<rrp6s rSpov. 

second was tlic Athena of the Parthenon, a statue of aH, Ka\&s y hroirjire top irhrKov pepvripep7].1^ 

ivory and gold, the work of Pheidias, The third 

was the Athena Promachus, a colossal statue of 

bronze, also the work of Pheidias, standing erect, *16. The chryselephantine statue of the god- 
wilh helmet, ^car, ami ^ield. Of these threfi sta- dess in tiie Parthenon, the hands of which were 
tues we sh^ sp^ more fully hereafter? but it of ivory. 

mast bo borne in mind that tire Pcplns erf the Pa<- fie. The bronze coloasal statue of Athena Pro- 
aathenaic proceariwi was carried to the ancient sta- ma^us, standing near the Propylaea (nvXalpaxos). 
tiw of Athaia Polinii, and not tb the Athena of the Her shield and spear are here ludicrously converted 
Partbeaon. (Worrihwerth, p. 123, seq.) into .a x^rpa and Topiyuf. Her gigantic fonn is ex- 

The three godfeses are aSinded to in the iblhriv- ptesa^ by 
it{g retasjdkable passsi^^ of the Knights (1 1 65, seq.) f i, e^ The Athena I’olias in the Erechtheium : 
of Aristophaniw, which we subjwa, vrilh Words- this fine ia a convincing junof tliat the Poplus vros 
worth’s comrocttts: — dedicated to her. 
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I. Walls of the Acropolis. 

Being a citadel, the Acropolis was fortified. The 
ancient fortificatlnns are ascril)ed to the Pdasgiaris, 
who are said to have levelled the sutninit of the 
rock, and to have built a wall aroumi it, callivl the 
Pelusi/k Wall or Fortress. (nsKwryMlv reixos, 
Heroii. V. 64; Tcixio'.aa nsAapyjiciiii', Cullhtiiwdi. «/>. 
SekoL adArisfopL An. S.‘12: Hwatacus. 
vi. Id?; Mjrbilus, ap. IVnimjs. i. 2S; CU'idcmiis, 
ap. Said. s.vv. AireSa, riTteSt^oi/.y. '1 he approach on 
the western side was ja'otoctcd by a system of works, 
comprehending nine gates, honce called (uredievKor 
rh aeAaayucSv. (Cleidem. f. c.) These fortifica- 
tions were .sufficiently strong to defy tlie fspartan-s, 
w'hen the Ppi.-,i,stratidao took refuge in the Amipulis 
(Herod, V, G4, C.5); but after tlic ex[Hiisiou of the 
family of the de.spot, it is not improbable tlmt tlicy 
were "^partry disinantled, to prevent any attempt to 
restore the former state of things, since tlie seizure 
of the citadel was always the first step towards the 
establishment of despotism in a Greek state. When 
Xerxes attacked the AcroprtUs, its chief fortifications 
consisted of jialisades and other work.s constructed of 
wood. The Persians took up their position on the 
Areiofiagtis, which was opposite tlie western side of 
the Aoropolis, just as the Apiazons had done when 
they attacked the city of Cecrops. (Aescli. Eim. 
685, soq.) From the Areioiiagus the Persians dis- 
charged hot missiles against the wooden defences, 
which soon took fire and wem consumed, thus leav- 
ing die road on the western side open to the enemy. 
The garrison kept them at bay by rolling down 
large stones, as they attempted to ascend the mul; 
and the Persians only obtained possession of tho 
citadel by scaling the precipitous rock on the north- 
ern side, close by the temple of Aglaunis. (Herod, 
viii. 52, 53.) It would seem to follow from this 
narrative that the elaborate system of w’orks, with 
its nme gates on tlie western side, could not have 
been in existence at this time. After the capture of 
the Acropolis, the Persians set fire to all the build- 
ings upon it; and when they visited Athens in the 
following year, they destroyed whatever remained of 
the walls, or houses, or temples of Athens. (Herod, 
viii. 53, ix. 93.) 

The foundations of the ancient walls no doubt re- 
mained, and the name of Felasgic continued to be 
applied to a part of the fortificiitions down to the 
latest times. Aristophanes (^». 832) spniks of 
rijs irdKecas rb ITeAa/ryucd*/, which the Scholia.st ex- 
plains as the “ Pclargic wall on the Acropdi-s;" and 
Pausaiiias (i. 28. § 3) s.ays that the Aenipdts w'us 
surronmlal by the Pelasgians with walls, except on 
the side fortified by Chiion. We have .seen, however, 
from other authorities that the Pela-sgians fitrtilled 
the whole hill; and tho remark of Paiisanla.s pro- 
bably only means that in hi.s time the jiorth(;m wall 
was called the Pekosgic, and the southern the Cimo- 
niaii. (Comp. Pint. Cm. 13.) When the Athe- 
nians relumed to thrir city after its occu^jatioH by 
tho Persians, they ccamncneed the restoration of the 
walls of tiie Acropolis, as well as of those of the Asty ; 
and there can be little doubt that the northern w'sill 
had been rebailt, when Cimon completed tijc southern 
TOll twelve years after the retreat of the Persian. 
The restoration of the northern wall may be asciibed 
to Theraistocles; for though called apparently Hte 
Polasgie wall, its remains show that the greater part 
of it was of more recent origin. In the middle k it 
we find courses of masonry, fonneA of jdeces of Oojio 
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I columns and eutabkture: and aa w*; know frt'.iB 
Thucydides (i. 93) that tlic ruin.-; of fermer build- 
ings were much emplov-'d in |•^‘h^uSlliIlU the v,;.!!* 
' of the A.sty, we may coueln.lo ri;at the same wm 
the c.%sc in rcltuilding tht».-.f‘ oftli'- ,.\.i ropdi-.. 

Tho Peh.sgicnm not ou!y ;i porti -n of tl© 

%va1Eoftli(: Acropili.-. but a -p o >.*of -.-r-.nf.d !>- 
the l:fttf*r (rh TlsAaojiKov Kahtuth rov rh vrb rlr 
'AKpiiiro\iv, Time, ii, i".) Tiint i; v.-.ss ^ J| 
is evident ftteu the ueeount of Tl,u..'V!j»i. mIi" .-iys 
tlwt an oradc liad fiptiined tloat it -le-ii i. n.a'H 
uninhahit'.sl ; but that it w,!.-;, -J.y 

prohibnioii, built iipm, iii n.i..-,t<jiieiic.- <>f sle- mu:.- 
l»er of jH'upie who tl<K-kt'il into .-{then,' ;a *.K-- . <:a- 
nipnccmeiit of the IViojxmr.O'i.iu "Aar. !,u‘ i.m ( J 
mtor. 47) repivwut,-. it 5 »‘i>o)i .>;iui!!- up'O !h« 
wail liftin' fttropdi', ami hniie.^ ibcAU hk h ok 
angle for phiiosophers in the Pi-iaoeimi. i iii-. .-j, t 
is .said to have been oriuinjtiiy iuh.ibite.I by the P> - 
huigiaiis, wlio fortified tin? .\erop4i.s. ajid iVom »b!- )j 
tliev were cxjielled becaU'C tiiev pb.m-,! rioaisi.-! the 
Athwihuis, (Siiol. nd Tim-' il 17: lev ,-i-. 

ap, Si-ftoL ad Luwn. Cnioid. 1 ; Pan-, i. 2.s, ^ 

It is pkittcd by Leake and unxl lah-r -mthoritie.- at 
the north-western angle of the Arnijinii*. A n-jent 
traveller remarks that “the story of the JVu-^ne 
settlement under the north side !>f the AfrojoU- in- 
evitably rise.s liefore us. when we si*c the 'Iwde 
always failing uftou it, as over an secur-tHi sjait, in 
contrast with the bright gleam of .smu-hiiw whieij 
always seems to invc.st the Acropolis itsudf; sjA 
we can imagine how naturally the gloom of the stwp 
preciiik’o would eorespire with the remsmbrance of 
an aecursed and hateful race, to make the Atl!ent,ans 
dread the .spot.” (Stanley, Clam. Mm. vuL i, p, 5,3.) 

The rocks along the nortiic-ra side of the Acropidk 
were called tho Long Eock.s (Maapaf), a mnitc urekT 
which they are- frequently meniioned in the Ion of 
Euripides, in coimection with the gndto of Pan, and 
the sauctuary of Aglaurua; 

iyffa irpooSo^pous werpoty 
riBAAd^Oi' vk' 6xBi(> rijs ‘Afi'ig'aficv 
M«ffpdy KaKovai yrjs dvaarfs 'ArdiSos, 

(Eurip. lo/t, U , .««].; comp. 290, .50fi, 95.3, U13,) 

' This name is explaincsi by tije fart that the h-rigth of 
the Aeropilis i.s much greater than i:s width; but ii 
miglit Imvo been given with wqual propriety to tkc 
rucks on the .smithern side, ’I he rea-HSiwhy the mstlt- 
ern rocks Jiad not the s'une name npj-eart. to it&re 
bceigtimt tile riK-ks on the nor! hem side {Htnid ite 
from llie greater part of tin- AtherfifUi phiu, and from 
.'dmost all the demi of Mt. Panie.s; while < n 
the soutlieni .side were only vi>jbie fiom lln: -m.-iti 
and murt! unduhatiug di-lriet betwcim Hyim-t'.i .ts-i- 
Long Walls, and the .sea, ht the city h-rlf tie (.!< k-s 
of tiie Aerojiolis wen; for the uub.! purl c-.mr.iPsJ 
from view hy Imases mid jmhjie hmUiugs. 
hammer, p. .364, .scq.) 

The surfi«:e of tJic Acrop-Ii., jipp-ur.- to h.c..- L-,-;; 
divided into plattbnu.s. eomuauu.'atiTig ni;?i u- . 
other by stejw. Upon these j.i.tm.iii . «.i . . ;n< 
tentplos, .sanctuaries, or fUMimuiC’it.-', ubkh i 
'all till! summit. Before pru^mlinv to «* trtk-'iij.. 
monumflnt.s of the Acropdis it will b- adii-etwe to 
give a dcgcriptiou of the pre-c-q toudiii-ns M 
walk, and of the m'cnt eSv-Kua(i<.it4, on the pktf-iiSf* 
of the rock, for which wo Jttc iwkbtedt tt lie. Pwv 
rose’s important work. (/Is i/ ^ 

Prhdpks of Ai&mkm Amkkmtim^ hj F, Iffii. 

tmi Loffiloo, 185 L) 
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Partherirm. | inii'hus. 

Ers'i'VstheiuTn. j 8. Oijiantoinarhia. 

I'ropyliica, | 9. IVmple of Kome and 

Temple ttf Nike Aptc- * AUKustus. 

ros : beneath Temple of ' 10. Temple of Artemis 
#•!.. -mit i>n. i Brauroiila. 


On the itsMiit to the Aeroplis from the modem 
town oiir finit attention 5,s called to the angle of the 
lii'llwiiu wall, west of the northern wing of tlie Pro- 
jiykt-a. It is probable tliat this wall formed the 
exterior ddenec of the Acrojjolis at tliis point. Fol- 
lowing this wall northwarAs, wa come to a bastion, 
built aboat the year 1822 by the Greek general 
Otlysaeas to defend an ancient well, to which tliere 
is access within the bastion by an antiijue passage 
and stairs of some length cut in the rock. Turning 
eastward.'i round the comer, we come to two eaves, 
one of which is supposed to have been dedicated, to 
Tail ; in these caves are traces of tablets let into the 
rock. Leaving these eaves wc come to a ki'ge 
huttre.'-s, after which the wall runs upon the edge 
of the nearly vertiwil Tt^ck. On jsassing round a 
aulient angle, where i.s a .•«inall buttres.'s, we find a 
nearly i-traigiit line of wall for about 21(1 feet; then 
a ihort k'Jid to the wjuth-ca.'it: aftenvard.s a further 
straight re.ach for ahjiit 120 feet, nearly parallel to 
the former. Thew two lines of wall coiitiiiii the re- 
loaiiia of Doric cohimu.s alicl entablature, to which 
refercii-;?. ha,-, almidy Wn made. A metliaeval 
htittnst!.t about 100 feet from tiie angle of the Erech- 
iheiam fonm the tenuhiation of this second reach of 
wall. From Itcnec to the north-east angle of the 
Acropolis, vrhoK there is a tower apparently Turkish, 
occur sevoral large sqnare which also apjasar 

to have beIt/ngB<I to some early temple. The wall, 
into which these, as well as the More mentioned 
fragments, sre built, seeing to be «f Helknio origin. 
Tlu! oast«uT> face of tire wall appears to have b^n 
entirely built ia the MkhUe Ages on the old foonda- 
tiotts. At the sonth-east angle we find the Heileak 
wswaiy- of tlie Boiithera or Chnoniim wall. At this 
spot 2D ctmiss® TKiain, nakhig a, h%ht 45 feet. 
Westward vf th.fo point the wall hs^ berai almost 
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18. OUeium of Pericles. 
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entirely cased in metlkeval and recent times, and is 
further supported by 9 butti-esses, which, as well as 
those on the nortli and east sides, appear to be me- 
diaeval. But the Hellenic masomy of the ClmcHiian 
wall can be traced all along as far as the Propylaea 
under the casing. The south-west reach of the 
Hellenic wall tei-minales westwards in a solM tower 
about 30 feet high, which is (mnnounted by .the 
temple of Kike Apteros, described below. This 
tower commanded the unshielded side of any troops 
approaching the gate, which, there ig good reason to 
believe, was in the same position as the present en- 
trance. After passing through the gate and proceed- 
ing northwards underneath the west face of the tower, 
we come to the Propylaea. The eHect of emerging 
from the dark gate and narrow passage to the mag- 
uificcnt marble staircase, 70 feet broad, sunnonnted 
by the Prqiylaea, must have been exceedingly grand. 
A small fiortion of the ancient Pelasgic wall, still re- 
mams itear the soutli-east angle of the soutliern wing 
of the propylaea, now occupied by a lofty mediaeval 
tower. After passing the gateways of the Propylaea 
we come upon tlie area of the Acropolis, of -which con- 
siderably more than half has been excavated under 
the auspices of the Greek government. Upon enter- 
ing the endoBura of the Aeroplis the colossal stat-ao 
of Athena Promachus was seen a little to the left, 
and the Parthenon to the right; both offering angukr 
views, according to the usual custom of tlie Greeks 
in arranging the approachas to thdr public bttildin^^. 
Ilie road ieadmg upwards in the direoticra of the 
Parthenon is slightly worked oat of the rock; it is 
at first of considerable breadth, and afterwards be- 
come narrower. On the right hand, as wo leave 
the Propylaea, and on the road itself, are traces of 
& votive dt&rs, one of -ivhich is dedicated to AihcriA 
Hjgida. Further on, to the left of tlie road, is tlie 
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site of tlio statue of Athena Pronoaclins. North- 
■wards of this statue, we come to a staircase close to 
tlie edjfe of tt!e rock, partly built, jartly cut out, 
leading to the grotto of Aglauras. This staircase 
passes downwards through a deep cleft in the rock, 
nearly parallel in its direction to the outer wall, and 
ofjoning out in the face of the cliff a little below its 
foundation. In the year 1845 it was possible to 
creep into this passage, and ascend into the Aerojwlis; 
but since that time the enl ranee has been closed 
up. Close to tlie Parthenon tlie original soil was 
formed of made grounii in three layers of chiits of 
stone ; the lowest being of the nwk of the Acropolis, 
the next of Peritelic jitarble, and tlie upjieniiost of 
Peiriiic stone. In the extensive excavation made to 
the cast of the Partlienmi there was found a luimbcr 
of drains of columns, in a more or less perfect state, 
some much shattered, otliers apparently rough from 
the quarry, others partly worked and discarded in 
consequence of some defect in tho material. The 
gromid about thorn was strewed with marble chips; 
and some sculptors’ tools, and jars containing red 
colour were found with them. In front of the 
eastern portico of the 1‘arthenon we find consider- 
able remains of a level platform, partly of smoothed 
roefc, and partly of Peiraie paving. North of 
this platform is the highest part of the Acropolis. 
Westwards of this spt we arrive at the area be- 
tween the Pivrthenon and Erechtheiura, which slops 
from the former to the latter. Near the Parthenon 
is a small well, or rather mouth of a cistern, exca- 
vated in the rock, which may have been supplied 
with water from the roof of the temple. Close to 
the south, or Caryatid portico of the Erechtheium, 
is a small levelled area on which was probably 
placed one of the many altars or statues surrounding 
tliat temple. 

Before quitting the general plan of the Acroplis, 
Sir. Penrose calls attention to the remarkable ab- 
sence of parallelism among the several buildings. 
“ Except the Propylaea and Parthenon, which were 
prhaps intended to bear a definite relation to one 
another, no two are paralkd. This asymmetrla is 
productive of very great beauty; for it not only 
obviates the dry' uniformity of too many pumllel 
lines, but also proiluees exquisite varieties of ligJit 
and shade. One of the most happy instances of this 
latter etfect is in the temple of Nike Aptens, in front 
of the smithcm wing of the Propylaea. The fayade 
of this temple and pd’stal of Agrippa, which is op 
pc®ite to it, remain in shade for a considerahk; time 
after the front of the Propylaea has been lighted np; 
and they gradnally receive every variety of light, 
until the sun is suffi-ieiifly on the decline to sJtine 
nearly equally on all the western faces of the entire 
group," ilr. IVnrosi! oliservcs that a similar want 
of parallelism in the spiiarate i>arts is found to obtain 
in several of the finest iiitHliaeval slnicturos, and 
may conduce in sninc (icgr<>e to the beauty of the 
magnificent Piam of iJt. Akrc at Venke, 

2. TAe Prapylttea. 

The road np the western slope of the Acropolis 
led from the agora, and was {«iYe<i with slab# of 
Pentelic marble. (Ite-s, in the JfCimfbiiM, 1836. 
No. 60.) At the sarnmit of the rock Fericles j 
caused a magnificent btiiWing to be eonstmeted, : 
which might serve as a snii-nble entrance (Uptnth- j 
Xaia) to the wonderful Works tf architecttito and 
sculpture within r — * 
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‘'Od'cjfie Si HSU yajt demyj'oafVws' ijfdipas tjI-v 
I leoiryAaiau'. 

’AAA’ dAoAy^aTC q>an'OM*TaiiT((' raii 
’A6»)v«s, 

Kal .&«o/ta'TTars K«i ■KoXvvp.ms/tV S xAetJ'OJ 
inttcu, 

(Arlstoph. Jupiil, 1326.) 

The Propylaea werr* considered one of tlie m.ustcr~ 
pici'cs (T Athenian art, and aie ni.-nsiiiricdnl<>ng with 
the Parthenon ns the, great archil ectnnil t*l try of 
the Pericleait age. (Dem. c. Androi. p. Ib-i'-kc; 
Philostr. Fit. Apoll. ii, 5.) When Kpaminondas 
was urging the Theban.s to rival tlic glory <,f Ath''n«, 
he told tiiem that they must nprek the I’ropyl.ica 
of the Athenian Acrojwlis, and plant tiiem in tVcni 
of the Cadmean citadel. (Aeseh. de Fab, p. 
279, Beiske.) 



A. Pinacotliiica. B. Tcmplfc of Nike 

C. Pcdosial of Agntipio 

The architect of the Propylaea was Jlnc.ick-,. 1; 
was commenced in the an li iiishij. *>!' Eusir-nene,. 

B. 437, and was completed in tic dmi': ..f 

five years. (Pint. iV.ri(7. 13.) li e<d giHUMa- 
leiits (iiarjwrat. $, r, XlpinfiAaiaX i.r dn'i.einj,'. 
The building was constnicfcd entiniy t.f l’r;n. :;c 
marble, and cuvrod ihc whole .f ihe «>.!<•:;; i-t; - , j 
the Acroj.dis, wliich wa., ids fe<t in im ih-- 

(.eiitnil part of the htiiidin- (•./n-i4!‘-l of tv , It ‘ric 
lff.’:.%siyie jiortiox's, coven'll rvitit a roaf -.iLi’,; 
miirlde, which aftrnctni the jam. uts- tic- oS’ 
Paiwtaiiias (i. 22. § 4). (ff the 

western facnl the city, and the ca'tcni lh« intoriorof 
the Acropolis: t!ie latter, owing to iLc »!.*« <4 tjw 
ground, kdug higher th:m th- f-ro .-r 'Itoy anv 
dirithil into trow oawjittl hslrcs by a viJJ, mmt’mi 
by five g«t<» « dwiro, by which tl» Ai roiwis mm 
mtmi. TIse westens i^nm 4a i® 

sBid the mim about lialf tbk deptii} aini wm 



THE PROinrLAKA llfiSTOBED. 

A- I'inscfitheca. I D. Road leading to the central en- I F. Hall corresponding to the Pina- 

B. Teiiif let of Kike Apteros. trance, cotheoa. 

C. Pedestal of Agfippa. | E. Central entrance. 1 

The Temple of Nike Apteroe rcqaireB a few visited Athens in 1676; but in 1751 nothing re- 
vrortlg. In the time of Pericles, Nike or Victoiy was mained of it bat some traces of the foundation and 
figured as a j'Oiing female with golden wings (NC/ctj fragments of masonry lying in the neighbourhood of 
■Ktrera* vrepoyoir Aiistoph. /Ip. 574); its former site. There were also found in a neigh- 

bat the more ancient statues of the goddess are said bouring wall four slabs of its sculptured frieze, which 
to have bees without wings. (Schol. nd Aristoph, are now in the British Museum. It seemed that 
1. 0 .) Nike Aplwoe wm idcntifwd with Athena, and this temple had perished utterly; but the ston^ of 
was calk'd Nike Athena. (Nki? 'Aftfm, Heliodor. which it was built were discovered in the excavations 
ap. Harpocrtsl. SuuL s, v.) Standing as she did at of the year 1835, and it tois been rebuilt with the 
the exit from tlm Acropolis, her aid was naturally original materials under the amspices of Boss and 
iffiplorcd by periWjm starting on a dangerous enter- Sohaubei-t. The grralcr part of it.a frieze was also 
prise. (NlicTj T* ’Addm lioArdv, p' W, diseoveml ahlhcsri'nctime. 'llio tmuplp now stands 

Soph. Philoot. 134.) Heaw, tlm c^jponents of Ly- on its original site, and at a ciisfariec loojtfi very mncli 
shlrata, upm reaching the toj> of the uaccut to the Hkc a new building, witli ire w'hite marble coIuhjUS 
Acropdis, invoke Nike (jSdmotm Nimj (uyyevov), and walls glittwing in the son. 

whose teinpfe they were standing. (Aristoph. This iempl-; is of tire cla.-^s called Amphipro- 
Xfstor. 318; fiWiW()rtha»'ortlj,jh 107,se^.) This afylos Tdrastylufi, consisting of a cclh with four 
tanjde was sriB in eucistcnce when %ai and Whelsr loaic columns at oiiher front, but with none on 
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raised upon a stylobate of S feet, not hare been later than the a,!?p of Pericles. Bat, 
ji length from cast to west, and as it is never meiitionod among (he Imiblings of tliis 
th. The columns, including tbe statesman, it is generally ascribed to Cinnna, oho 
pital, are 1.3.} feet high, and the probably built it at the .“aiiK; time as the .soullu-rn 
le temple to the apex of the pedi- wall of the AeropfiHs. its .‘CHlptiires w<‘i c po.lai iy 
the stvlobate, is 23 feet. The intended to commemorate the recent vlct-ne,-, of liic 
3 rmmrl''tliew]u)l8 of the exterior of Greeks over the rersiiiu.s. (/he Ah-npo^k v-;n 
foot 6 inches high, and is adorned Athen: 1 Abth. Dcr il.r J/jfw’-w. ’.on 

ihighrelief. It origiiially consisted Il.iss, Sch:mkrfc und Ilaascn, ihrh I..*nl.c, 

3 of stone, of ivliieh twelve, or the p. 529, seip) 

IVG, now remain. S<weral of the-e JVifesh/i of Apripim . — On Slic v.-c-i,-), of 
th.at it is difficult to make out the the northern wing of the Pmpshn 'i tic n* -t.c. i - fU 
ne of tlieni evkleutly represent a present a lofty jjfale.stul, almut 12 f cl .-jn.i;.' .i:'.!! 27 
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stnt.M thnt the Parthenon was 50 feet .^rreater than latter. Upon the basement stood the stylobate or 
the ti-injiiu burnt by the Persians (Ilesych. a. v, jJatfomi, built of Peiitelic marble, five fiet and a 
E/faTo,u«5os), a measure w’]iichmn.st have reference half in height, and composed of three steps. The 
b>^ she breadth of the temple, .and not to its length, temple was raised so high above the entrance to the 
T iic only reason for questioning this statement is Acropolis, both by its site and by these nrtifieial 
the.-jb-ijt,,j(d' the ancient miters ros2X«tjng an earlier nieaas, that the p;ivement of the peristyle was 
l’:u-tiieii.)n, and the statement of Herodotus (vii. 53) pem-ly on a level with Liio summit of the I’ropylaea. 
shat the per dans set fire to the Aeroimlis, after The dimensions of the Parthenon, taken from the 
j.b.mdeving the teiuide (to iphr), as if there had been upper step of the stylobate, were about 228 feet 
(>;d\ one; tvhidi, in that case, must have been the in length, 101 feet in breadth, and 66 feet in 
Krci'iithciiiui, or temple of Athena Poiias. Put, on height to the top of the pediment. It consisted of 
1 be otlier hand, we find under tlie .stylobate of the a CTjatis or celhi, surrounded by a peristyle, "which 
present Parthenon the fmuidations of another and had eight columns at either front, and seventeen at 
iiuudi older building (Penrose, p. 7. '5); and to this either side (reckoning the comer columns twice), 
more atn-lent tenq.le probably belonged the portions thus containing forty-six columns in all. These co- 
ot t he columns inserted in the northern wall of the litmn.s were 6 f(>et 2 inclics in diameter ,at the ))ase, 
Acropdis, of which we have already s2»kcn, and 34 feet in height. Witbin the peristyle at eitlier 

Tlic Parthenon stcswl on the iiighest lairt of tlie end, there was an interior range of .six columns, of 
Acropdis. Its arcilirecture was of the Doric order, 5i feet in diameter, standing before the end of tlio 
nud .if the purest kind. It was Imilt entirely of eella, and forming, with the ja-olonged walls of the 
Pvntelic marble, and rested upon a rustic basement eella, an apartment before the door. These interior 
of ordinary limestriiie. The contrast between the columns were on a level mth the floor of the eella, 
limestone of tin; brisouient ami the .splendid marble iind were .ascended by two steps from the peristyle, 
of the bujjcrstructuve enhanced the beauty of tlic The eella was divided into two chambers of uu- 
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eqmd .size, of which the Esstem eh.amber or naos was western chamber there were four columns, the posi- 
about i?8 Sci>t, and tJie Western chamber or opis- tion of which is marked by four large slabs, snn- 
thic.lumus abnit 43 feet.* The ceiling of both metrically placed in the pavement. The.se columns 
the.se chsimbia-s w.-is supfi'irfcHl by inner rows of co- were about four feet in diameter, and were probably 
lumms. In the ea-steni chamber there were twenty- of the Ionic order, a.s in the Propylaea. Technically 
tiiree coiutijn.s, of the Doric mder, in two stories, one the temple is called Peripteral Ocla-sfyle. 
over tl»e otlier, b-n .■>n each side, and thn>e on the “ Such was the simple structure of this magni- 
werterii return: the diameter of these columns was ficent building, which, by its united excellencies of 
about three feet and a half at the bsise. In the materials, d^gn, and decorations, w'as the most 

. perfect ever executed. Its dimensions of 228 feet 

^ The exact measurements of tiie Parthenon, as bj ? 01 with a heght rf 66 feet to the top of the 
determined fay Ulr. Penrose, are : - pediment, were snfetently great to give a appear ■ 

EngUAi Vert. gwtudeur and. sutilimity : and this impression 

Front, on the ttprier step - - loi-.34I.* was not diatmbed by any obtrusive subdiidsia-n of 

Flank „ - - - 228T41. parts, such as is found to diminish the effect of 

Li-nglh of the celk tm the -upper step - 193783. ifloay ki-ger modem buildings, where the same 
Brcadtii of the c^ila on th« appear step, . singloftess of design is not apiiarent. In the I’nr- 

inessured in the Opisthodomus - 71*330. thenun there was noTliing to ('i’.ert riie sp'a.ntors 

Length ofthe Naos witWntlm walk - 98*095. eontempktiun from the pitiqjliir.y ard nuvcst.y of 

Breadth of the Nbrns vrithin the walls - eU-Ol, ntsss and ontline. which fo.mis i In first an.l nuist, re- 

Length of the Opisthodemus within the markable objecr of .a.linir.nia>i in a Greek tcnufio; for 

walls « - - - 43*767. the statues of the ja'diments, the only decoration 
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wMch was very conspicaous by its magnitude ^d 

g sition, having been inclosed within frames which 
rmed an essential part of the designs of either 
front, had no more obtrusive effect than an oma- 
mented capital to an unadorned column.” (Leake, 
p. 334.) The whole building was adorned witiiin 
and without with the most exquisite pieces of sculp- 
ture, executed under the direction of Pheidias by 
different artists. The various arelutectuval mcmbera 
of tlie upper part of the bmlding were einiehed with 
positive colours, of which traces are still found. 
The statues and tlu; reliefs, as well as the inemkTO 
of architecture, were enriched with various colours; 
and the weapons, the reins of horses, and other ac- 
cessories, were of metal, and the eyes of some of the 
figures were inlaid, 

' Of the sculptures of the Parthenon the grandest 
and most celebrated was the colossal statue of the 
Virgin Goddttss, executed by the. band of Pheidias 
himself. It stfK)d in 'the eastern or principal apart- 
ment of the cella; and as to its exact position wme 
remarks ai-e made below. It belonged to that kind 
of work which the Cfroeks called chryselephantme; 
ivory being employed for those parts of the statue 
which were unclothed, while the drtfss and otliei- or- 
naments were of solid gold. This statue rcfffesented 
the goddess standing, clothed wnth a tunic reaching 
to the ankles, with her spear in her left hand, and 
an Image of' victory, four cubits high, in her right. 
She was girded with the aegis, and had a helmet on 
her head, and her shield rested on the groimd l)y her 
side. The height of the statue was twenty-six 
cubits, or nearly forty feet. The weight of tlic gold 
upon the statue, which was so affixed as to be re- 
movable at pleasure, is said by Thucydides (ii. 13) 
to have been 40 talents, by Philochoms 44, and by 
other writers 50 : probably the statement of Philo- 
ohoruB is comet, the others being round numlMjrs. 
(Wesseling, cul Diod. xii. 40.) It wsis finally roblied 
of its gold by Laebares, who made liimself tyrant of 
Athens, when Demetrius was besieging the city. 
(Pans. i. 25. § 5.) A fuller account of this master- 
piece of art is given in tlie Diciiomri/ of Biography. 
[Vol. iii. p. 2.50,] 

The sculptiire-s on the out-side of the Parthenon 
have been described so frequently that it is unneces- 
sary to speak of them at any length on the present 
occasion. These various piece.s of sculpture were 
all closely connected in subject, and were intended 
to commeraonite the history and the honours of the 
goddess of the temple, as the tutelaiy deity of Athens. 
1. The Tympana of the Pediments (u e. the inner , 
flat portion of tiie triangular gable-ends of the roof 
above the two porticoes) were tilled rvith two coinpo- i 
sitions in sculpture, eacii nearly 80 feet in length, I 
and consisting rff about 24 cobwsal statues. Thu 
eattem or principal front n.'presented the birth of j 
Athena from tlie head of Zetu*, and the western the 
contest between Athena and Poseidon f.a* the land 
of Attica, The mode in wlueh the legend is repre- 
sented, and the identification of the fignr»*.s, Imve 
been varionsly explained by archaeolo^ats, to whose 
w’orks upon the subject a referenoa is given below. 
2, The Mctoi>Es, Ijetween the Triglyplis in the frkfze 
of the enlabhitui-e. (i. & the npp(‘r of the two portions 
into wliieh the surface between the columns and the 
iwf is divided), were filled witln sculpture® iu high- 
rehef. Each feibiet was 4 feet 3 inches square. 
There were 92 in all, 14 on <sw'h front,, and 32 on 
each side. They .represented a mtiety iff jsul^Ui 
relating to the exploits of the godd^ hmeff, or to 
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these of the incligenon.s heroes of Attica. TIjosc on 
the south side related to the Ixiltlc of the Athenians 
with the Centanrs: of these tiie British 
pissesses sixh'eu. 3. The Frieze, which rjui ah. tig 
outside the wall of tlu* (ei;,'i.a:!d within the exu r„.d 
columns which siuTomid the laiihlititr, w:m sfnlptnrw! 
with a reprewmati”!! of Slit* I’anrith-imii f- in 
veiy low relief. Being mnhr ;j,<' c.!;!;!: ot si.e 
psiristyle.the iVier.e coiiM Uot tvevKi- ai;} rt i’.vlt 
from tiie rays of the .sun. mi i was r :;:ir h 
from below by tlie nfieetfii liglit fiv:i. jjii- ]..n. r ; 
coii.wqneiitly it wri.s noff>'<iry for it to i-* in 1 .'.v 
relief, for any Imld jmjecti.m of f.rni houl 1 ii.r.-’ 
interfered with the other part,', 'lli.* frit-/.-. 

3 feet 4 inches in height, ami a2*i fo-i in huLih. 
A large number of the sbibs of this h i* 

brought to Engltuid by Lord Eloin. with the >ixt''ri! 
metopes just mentiom-d, juu! several of tin; siium s 
of the peilimcnts; the whole coilecsi-n ptir- 
cluised by the nation in Idlfi, and in the 

British Museum. (On the sculptures of the Par- 
tlu'uon, see Yiseonti, .l/Avi. Mr f/e 

Hcttlptura du Parthenon, Loud. 18 HI; li\iiki!is, (h% 
the Seulptnres of the rtirlhim>n, in M’liifxih-V Trn- 
reh in the Emt, p, 4tl9, seq,; K, f». Msiiier. Com- 
menfntio de Parihenojtii Fastigio, iti Conm. X/r. 
Jieg. Gott. rec. vi. (,T. Hist, p. 191, foil,, iind I'ttar 
(lie erkobrnm Bildirerke in dtn Meto^K-n wid mu 
Frieee deft Parthenon, in Kkine Schri/it n, voi, si. 
p. .547, seq.; Leake, Topography of Athens, p. 53fi, 
seq.; Welcker, On the Hculpturetl Gravps in the 
Pedimtnts of the Pnrtkenm, in the Clamcal Mu~ 
seum, vol. it. p. 3t>7, Stc., also in German, Alte. 
Denkmaler, erklart ran Welcker, voi. j. p. 67,Si‘q.; 
Watkiss Lloyd, Explamtion of the Gnmp* in the 
Western Pediment of the Parthenon^ in Chmicai 
Museum, vol. v, p. 39(5, seq., in ojiis^itiom to the 
previoius essay of Welcker, who defendt**! lik vjewrst 
in another essay iu the Clamkal .t/nacK.'ii, vnl, vi. 
p, 279, seq.; Briinsted, Voyages el JiecJuin'ks tit 
Grece, Paris. 1830. 

Among the many other onmmeids of the temple 
we may mention the gilded shields, wliicji Tivtrf' 
placed upin the architraves of the twofront.s hcficath 
the nieto]ies. Between the shields tijerts wen- in- 
scrilif-d the names of the disiicators. The iniprc.>-i.-ijri, 
left by thc,se <*ovcml shields are still visilU- npon the 
architraves ; the .shields themselveswere ci*nried off by 
Lachare-s, together with the gold of the statue of the 
g(xldo.ss. (Pati.'i. i. 25. § 5.) T’lie imicrwalb of tin* 
cella were decoratfsl with jiaiiitiiigs; those of the Pro- 
; naos, or ProdrHiis, were partly p-dtited by Protogc! j-s 
' of C.mmis (ITin. xxxv, IO.s.;}f5. ^ 2t/); .'lud in the 
llecatomjjcdon there werejsiiiitiiigsircprf-iensjjij. 'pi,,, _ 
niistoeles aiul IleiifRionis. (Pans. i. i . § 2, :i7'. § J . ) 

We L.W alreaily awm that the temple wii- .-mi 
times callwi Parthenon, and s*imtlim“s 
don; hut wo know tliat the.se were id-u miiiic- ..j 
se}iarate divisions of the temple. Then- h.iv- 
foimd among the nsiius in tin' A< ii-u.-i -ii'. I d 
records of the treiusartT-s of the PnrtHc!.-!: i.i-.r.-,; ,,i 
Hixm iriarbie, containing an account ci tin g -hi j 
silver vcss.'I», the coin, buOi-m, rmd ..;h.-r ViSua',:.--! 
firaserved in the tenipfo. ((t3.'kh, t‘»rp. 

137—142, 15t>— 154.) ¥mu rs|4wM 

w»*‘ Imm that there were four <lis!iBrt il« of 
the temple, eancsl n'sjicrtiu'ly the /5vi«tw (ILwl. 
eooj, npeentbii'),tiie Iltvatompt don (’UnuroamSor), 

the Parthenon (Hopltrwr), and tfe; Oputkrnlvmm 

(’Oror^dSegoj). 

Bwpwling the fiossUott rf IJb AwNSiisf saa 
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be no doubt, as it wita the name always fpven to the 
liali or ambulatory tliroush which, a person passed 
to the eella. The Pronaos was also, though rai’ely, 
cfillecl Pfoilomm. (IIp68o/xos, Pbilostr. Vit. ApolL 
ii. 10.) But as to the Opkthodomm there has been 
great diflerence of opinion. There seems, however, 



A. Peristylinm. [ D. Hecatompction. 

B. Prraiaas or Prodomus. a. Statue of the Goddess. 
O. OpisthtMiomuB or Pos- E. Parthenon, afterwards 

tieum. I Opisthodomus. j 

gotnl reason for believing that the Greeks used the j 
word UphtliiKlonius to signify a corresponding hall I 
in the back-front of a temple; and that as Promos, '■ 
or Protlomm, answered to the Latin aniicum, so \ 
Opisthoihnxm was et|uivaleiit to the Latin poslfctm. | 
(Ti irpb [too axjKuv] vpdSofwSf Kul 'rh Kdromv ■ 
dma-d^opLus, Pollux, i. 6; comp, it/ rots irpopiois i 
aat rots ovitrSoSdpoiS, IMtal. xiv, 41.) Luciiin j 
(^flerod. 1) describes llertxlotiis as rearliiig his his- j 
tory to the asswnbbKl Greeks at Olympia from the i 
Opistbodennus t?f the temple of Zeus, If we suppose | 
Herodotus to have stood iu the Indl or lunbulaioiy j 
leading out of the hsick portico, the description is i 
iutcliigibio, as the grejit crowd of auditors might j 
tlum have been assembled in the portico and o»’'tii8 , 
stops below; and we can hajediy it^iae thatLuciatt 
could have ctmeeived the Ojasthodotnus to be an ' 
imuT m/m, m some modem writere maintaifL Other 
jiassJigcB might be adduced to prove thftt the Opa- ■ 
thudoTOUS in the Greek temples ordiiairfly bore the | 
W.W we Imre given to it (camp. Baus. V, % t, i 
16. § I)i and we believe tliafc the Opkfhodmuas rtf j 
the Partlienan originally indicated tbs same part, ! 
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I though at a later time, as we shall see presently, it 
was used in a diflerent signification. 

The Heeaiompedon must have been the eastern 
or principal chanrber of tlie cella. TJiis follows from 
its name; for as the whole temple was called Heca- 
tompedon, from its being 100 feet broad, so the 
eastern chamber was called by the same name from 
its being 100 feet long (its exact length is 98 feet 
7 inches). This was tlie naos, or proper slirine 
of the temple; and liere accordingly was placed tlie 
colossal statue by Pheidias. In the records of the 
treasures of the teinjde the IIecatompedo]i contained 
a golden crown jilaced upon the liead of the statue of 
Nike, or Victory, which stood up.in the hand of tlie 
great statue of Athena, thereby plainly showing that 
the latter must have been placed in tliis division of 
the temjile. There has been considerable dispute- 
resp’cting the dispiosition of the culurnns in the in- 
terior of this chamber; but tlie removal of the 
Turkish Jlosque and otlier incumbrances from the 
pavement has now put an end to all doubt utjon the 
.subject. It has already been stated that there were 
lOcobuansoncacU bide,and3 on the western return; 

1 and th.'it upon tliein there was an ujjper rowof the same 
number. Tlie.se eolmnns were thrown down by the 
esplo.'.ion iu 1687, but they were still standing when 
Spoil and 'VYheler visiterl Athens. Wheler .says, 
“ on both .sides, and towards the door, is a kind of 
gallery inadc with two ranks of pillars, 22 below 
and 23 above. The odd pillar i.s over the arch of 
the entrance which w;is left for the pas.sage.” Hie 
central column of the lower row had evidently been 
removed in order to effect an entrance from the west, 
and the *' arch of the entrance ” had been substituted 
for it. Wbeler says a “ kind of gallery,” bwause it 
was probably aii architrave supporting the rank of 
columns, and not a gallery. (Penrose, p. 6.) Be- 
cent observations have proved tliat these columns 
w'cre Doric, and not Corinthian, as some writers had. 
.supposed, iu consecjuence of tlie discovery of the 
fragment of a capital of that order in this chamber. 
But it has been conjectured, that although all the 
other columns were Doric, the ceatoal eolamn of the 
western Tetum, which would have been hidden 
from the Pronaos by the statue, mi^it have hoea 
Corinthian, since the centrjil colunm of the return of 
the temple at Bassae seems to have been Corinthian. 
(Penrose, p. 5.) 

If the preceding distribution of the other parfe of 
the temple is correct, tbc Parthenon must have been 
the we.stern or smaller chamber of the cella. Judg- 
ing from the name alone, wo should liave naturally 
concluded that the Paiihenon was the chamber eon- 
taining the statue of tlie virgin goddess ; but there 
appear to have been two reasons why this name was 
not given to the eastern chamber. First, Iho length 
of the latter naturally suggested the appropriation to 
it of the name of Hecatompedon; and secondly, the 
eastern chamber occupied the or-dimuy ]>ohitiou of 
the adytum, containing the statue of the deity, and 
may therefore have been called from this dreum- 
stance tlie Virgm’s-Gliambor, though in reality it 
was not Uie abode of the gaidess. It appeals, from 
the inscriptiema already referred to, that the Par- 
thenon was used in the Peloponnesian war .as the 
public fr^surj'; for while wo find in the. Hccatoni- 
. pedon gpbh tremres m would serve for the purpose 
of cafoameat, the Parthenon contained tulliou, and .‘v 
great niany miscellaneous articles which wc c.unroL 
suppo^' to have been pliveed in the shtimi alougsidc 
of the statue of the goddess- But we know from 
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later authorities that the treasury in the temple was 
caEed Opisthodomus (Harpocrat,, Suid., Etym. M., 
s v.^OtnadoSo^ws; Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 

Buckh, Inscr. No. 7 6) ; and we may therefore con- 
clude, that as the Parthenon was the name of the 
whole building, the western chamber ceased to be 
called by this name, and acquired that of the Opi- 
sthodomus, which was originally the entrance to it. 
It appears further from the words of one of the Scho- 
liasts {ad Arisioph. lc.\ as well as from the ex- 
isting remfuns of the temple, that the eastern and 
western chambers were ."eparated by a wall, and 
that there was no direct communication betw’een 
them. Hence we can the more easily understand 
the accoimt of Plut.arch, who relates that the Athe- 
nians, in order to pay the greatest honour to De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, lodged him in the Opisthodomns 
of the Parthenon as a guest of the gcxldcss. (Pint. 
Demetr. 23.) 

In the centre of the pavement of the Hccatom- 
pedon there is a place covered with Peiraic stone, and 
not with marble, like the re.st of the pavement. It 
has been usually supposed that this w'as the foun- 
dation on which the statue of the goddess rested; 
but this has been denied by K. F. Hermann, who | 
maintains that them was an altar upon this spot. . 
There can however be little donbt that the common 
opinion is correct, since tliere is no other place in the i 
building to which we am assign the position of the 
statue. It could not have stood in the w’estem 
chamber, since this was separated by a wall from 
the eastern. It oould nob have stood at the western 
extremity of the eastern chamber, where U.ssing 
places it, because this part of the chamber was occu- 
pied by the western return of the interior columns 
(see ground-plan). Lastly, supposing the spot 
covered with Pciraie stone to reprcscTit an altar, the 
statue could not have stood between this spot and 
the door of the temple. The only alternative left 
is placing the statue either njwn the .ahove-men- 
tioned .'spt, or cl.'ie between it and the w'estem return 
of the interior columns, where there is scarcely siifr 
ficient .space left for it. 

There has been a great controversy among iim- 
dern scholars as to whether any part of the nwf of 
the eastern ciiamlwr of the Parthenoji w.as hy- 
paotlinil, or pierced with an ojicniug to the sky. 
Most English writers, following Stuart, hfui arrived 
at a conclusion in the affirmative; but the di.scuasion 
has been recently reopned in Germany, and it seoms 
imjjossihle to arrive at any definite conclusion iijkhi 
the subject, (Comp. K. F. Hermann, I>ie HyiialUrnt 
Tempel des Alterth%im3, 1344; liosa, Keine Ily- 
pisthml Tempel 7neJ4r, in )»ls IJeUaiika, I84G, to 
which Bbtticher repHwl in Pa- Hypfttkral Tenvpd 
auf Grtml iks Vitriwiselim Zeitgnmes, 1847.) 
We know that, as a general nile, the Grecian 
templas had no windows in the walls; and conse- 
quently the light was admittai either through some 
opening in the i-oof, or through the door alone. The 
latter appears to have been the case in smaller tem- 
jdfs, winch could obtain sufficient light from the 
opn door; but larger tempte must necessarily liave 
b*»n in omiparative darkn(«s, if they received light 
fi-ora no otlier quarter. And although the temple 
was the abode of Die deity, and not a place of meet- 
ing, yet it is imptwdWe to believe fltat tihe Greeks 
kit in comparative darkmas Uie beautiful pajntingB 
Slid statues with which they decorated the interior 
r£ their We have moreover eaqpfrese wi- 

dem-e that light was admitted into t<!m]^«s through 
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the roof. This appears to have been done in two 
ways, either by windows or opnings in the tiles of 
the roof, or by leaving a large part of the latter opn 
to the sky. The fonner was the ease in the temple 
of Eleusis. (Pint. Ter. 13, cnraiw aevoKKfjs eico- 
pvepwerei comp. Pollux, ii. 54, oiraTov ol ’Arri/col 
KepapiSa iKukow, % tj;i' dw-l/v dx^v.') Tlu're 
can he little doubt that the nuos or casleni ehamljcr 
of the Parthenon must have obtained its light in one 
or other of these ways; but tlie. tcstiiaony of \'itru- 
vins (iii. 1) cannot be quoted in favour of tlie Par- 
thenon being h 3 'paethra], as there are strong reasons 
for believing the passage to be corrupt.* If the 
P.artheiion was really hypaetliral, we must place the 
opening to the sky beriveen the statue and the east- 
ern door, since we cannot supptjse that such an ex- 
quisite work as the chryselephiintine statue of Athena 
was not protected by a covered roof. 

Before, quitting the Parthenon, there is one inter- 
I esting point connected with its cun.stmction, which 
must not be passed ovcrwithont notiee. It has been 
discovered within the last few years, that in tlie Par- 
thenon, and in some others of the purer sjxieiniens of 
Grecian architecture, there is a systematic tleviation 
from ordinaiy rectilinear construction. Instead of 
the straiglit lines in ordinary arehiteeture, we iimi 
various delicate cuiwcs in the Parthenon. It is ob- 
served that “ the most important cun-es in point of 
extent, arc those which form the horizontal lines of 
the building where tliey occur ; sucli as the edges of 
the steps, and the lines of the entablatui-e, which are 
usually considered to be .straight level lines, hut in 
the steps of the Parthenon, and some other of the 
best exanifJes of Greek Doric arc convex ctin’es, 
lying in vertical plains ; the lines of the entablature 
being also curves nearly parallel to the step-s and in 
vertical plains." Tlie existence of -cums in Greek 
Ifuildirigs is mentioned by Vitruvius (iii. 3), but 
it was not until the year 1837, when much of the 
rubbish which encumbered the stylobate of the Par- 
thenon had been removed by the operations carried 
on by the Greek government, that the curwatiire was 
discovered by hir. George Pennethoriio, an English 
architect then at Athens. Suhscqucutly the, curres 


* Tlio words of Vitnivins in the n.stial editions 
are: — ‘‘ Hyj acthras vt-ro deeastvlos est in proiiao et 
jKtstieo : reliqua omnia habet qnac dipteros, se.d iiiteri- 
ore parte columnas in aititudine dupHces, reinntas a 
pjirietibns iul circuitiorjern ut pm+icus pt'ristylionun. 
Medium autem sub divo e.st sine tecto, aditusfjue 
valvarnm ex ntrinqne parte in pronao ct I'sifitk'o. 
Hnjus autem exemplar Bomae non est, sm.1 Athenis 
octastyte et in templo Olynnpiu," Nmv, a,s the 
Parthenon wtis the only octastyle at Athens, it is 
supposed that Vitruvius referred to this t<'!tij>le as 
tm example of the Hypaethros, more asjieciaily as it 
had one of the distinguishing charaotf'ri.^tics ff liis 
hypaethros, namely, an upper row of interior ro- 
lumns, between which and the walls ther<> was an 
ambulation like that of a p(;ri.styltt. (Leak(q p. 5fi2.) 
But it seems absurd to .say “ Hyjjaethnxi tlecastylos 
fst,” and then to give an octastyle at Athens tjs an 
example. It has been conjectured with greit prolni- 
bility that the octaatylos " is an intetpolatioii, and 
that tlte latter part of tlie passage ought to be read; 
** Hujns autem exemphu' Itennae non est, sed Athenis 
in templo Olympio.” Vitruvius wonld thus refer to 
the great templo of Zens Olympius at Atheius, which 
we know was a complete example of the hypaetbras 
of Vitruvius. 
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were noticed by Messrs. Hofer and Sehaubert, Ger- 
man arcliitects, and commnnicated by tbem to toe 
“ Wiener Bany.eitung.” More recently a Ml and , 
(il.'iboratc ace.ount of tlie.se curv'Cs has been given 
by hir. l-'enro.se, who went to Athens under the pa- 
tronage of the Society of Dilettanti for the purpose 
of invesligating this .subject, and who published the 
rohulls of Ills rcssearehes in the magnificent work, 
to wliicliwe, have alrciuly so often referred. Mr. Pen- 
ro.se remarks that it i.s not .surprising that toecurve.s 
were not.sMiner di.scovered frem an inspection of the 
huilding, since the amount of cunniture is so exqui- 
sitely managed that it i.5 not perceptible to a stranger 
standing oppn.site to the fmnt ; ami that before the 
excavations the steps were .so much eneiunk*red as 
to have prevented any one looking .along their whole 
length. The curvature may now be ea.sily remarked 
by a person who place.s his eye in such a position as 
to lo<jk along the lines of the step or entablature from 
end to end, which in architectural language is called 
bmdwj. 

For all arelntnctural details we refer to Mr. Pen- 
rose’s work, who has done far more to explain 
the coii-itraction of the Parthenon than any pre- 
vloi^ m-iter. There are two excellent modeis of the 
Parthonou by iMv. Lucas, in the Elgin Ihxnn at the 
British JIuseum, one a restoration of the temple, and 
the other its ruined aspect. (Conqi. Laborde and : 
Paccard, /.e I’ufUdiifn, Dnciimmts jioitr strvir a \ 
wie Jii-atoratioii, Varb, 1848 ; Ussing, JhPartkemne , 
ejiifiqiie piirti/nis Jikinitatio, Hinmiac, 1849 .) 

It has been already stated that the Parthenon was 
converted into a Christian clinreh, dedicated to the 
Virgin-Mother, probably in the sixth century. Upon 
the eonqne&t of Athens by the Turks, it was changed 
into a mosque, and down to the year 1G87 the build- 
ing reiiiained almast entire with toe exception of the 
roof. Of its condition before this year we have more 
tbaji one account In 1674 drawings of its sculp- 
tures were mtuie by Carrey, an artist einployal for 
this pnrpcee by the Marquis de Nointel, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople. These drawings are 
still extant and liave ken of great service in the re- 
storation of the sculptures, especially in the jsedi- 
ments. In 1676 ABiens was visited by Bpon and 
Milder, each of whom published an account of the 
Parthenon. (Bpon, Voyage du Levant, 1678 ; Whe- 
]er, Jvumey into Greece, 1682.) In 1687, when 
Athens was ksicgrd by the Venetians under Moro- 
siiii, a shell, falling into the Parthenon, inflamed the 
gunpiwilcr, whicit had been placed by the Turks in 
die ca.st<‘rn chanikr, and reduced the centre of the 
Parthenon to a heap of ruins. Tlie walls of the 
eaateni cliamber were thrown down together with all 
the interior columns, and the adjoining columns of the 
peristyle. Of the northern side of the peristyle eight 
columns were wholly or jiartiiilly thrown down j and 
of the sontliera, six columns ; while the pronaos 
only one txiluimi was Irft standing. 'Fhe two fronts 
escajted, together with a prtion of the western 
chamber. Mondni, after toe capture of the city, 
attempted to carry off some of the statu® in the 
western pedimemt; hut, owing to the unakilfatn^B 
of the Venetians, tiiey were thmwn down as they 
were being lowered, atid were dashed in paces. At 
the liegimang of the present cOTtuty, naaey of toe 
iinest sculptures of the Parthenon wcare removed to 
England, as 1ms been mentioiiod^ above.. In 1827 
the Partlienon reeural ftesto injury, frem the bom- 
bardment of the city m that.year^ but even in ifs 
pr®eat state of dasolatiott, the ma^licence of its 
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ruins still strikes the spectator with astonishment 
and admiration. 

4. The Ereclitheiim. 

The Erechtheium (’Epc-x^eioJ') was the most re- 
vered of all the .sanetusiries of Atliens, <aiul was 
closely connected with the earliest legends of Attica. 
Erechtheus or Erichthoniu.s, for the .same {jcr.sDii is 
signified under the two names, occupies a mo.st im- 
portant position in the Athenian religion. IJi.s story 
is related variously; but it is only neces.sary on the 
present occa-sion to refer to tho.se portions of it which 
serve to illustrate the following account of tlie 
building which bears his name. Homer represents 
Erechtheus as born of the Earth, and brought up 
by the goddess Athena, who adopts him as her 
ward, and instals liim in her temple at Athens, 
where the Athenians offer to him annual saerifiees. 
(Horn. II. ii. 546, Od. vii. 81.) Later writers call 
Erechtheus or Erichthonius the son of Hephaestus 
and the Earth, but they also relate that he was 
brought up iiy Athem, who made him her com- 
panion in her temple. According to one fonn of the 
legend he was jdaced by Athena in a chest, wliich 
was ontnifeted to the charge of Aglaurus, Pandro- 
sus, and Hersc, the daughters of Gecrops, with strict 
orders not to ojK'n it; but that Agla unis and Herse, 
unable to control their curiosity, disobeyed the com- 
mand; and upni seeing the child in the fonn of a 
serpent entwined with a serpient, they were seized 
with madnes.s, and threw theinselve.s down from tlie 
steejiest part of the Acropolis, (Ajwllod. iii. 14. 
§ 6; Hygiti. Fah. 166; Paus. i. 18. § 2.) Another 
set of traditions represented Erechtheus as the god 
Piiseidon. Li the Erechtheium he was worshipped 
under tlic mamc of Po.sfjidon Erechtheus; and one of 
rite iamily of the Butadae, which traced toeir de- 
scent from him, was his hereditary priest. (Apol- 
lod. iii. 16. I 1; Plut. Vit. X Omt. p, 84S; Xen. 
Sgtiipos. 8. 9 40.) Hence vre may infer with Mr. 
Grote {Mist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 264) that “ the 
first- and ddest conception eff Athens and the sacred 
Acropolis places it under tiia ^oial protection, and 
represents it as the settianent and favomlte abode 
of Atliena, jointly with Poseidon; tlie latter Iwing 
the inferior, though the chosen corppamen of toe 
former, and therefore exclmnging his divine appel- 
lation for the cognomen of Erechtheus.” 

The foundation of the Ereehtoeiura is tons eon- 
nectod with the origin of the Athenian religion. 
We have seen that af^eording to Homer a temple of 
Athena existed on the Acropolis before the birth of 
Erechtheus; but Erechtheus was usually regarded 
as the founder of the temple, since ho was the chief 
m®ns of estabBshing the religion of Atoena in At- 
tica. This temple was also the pUicc of his inter- 
ment, and was named after Idm. It contained several 
objects of the greatest interest to miory Atheninn. 
Here was the most ancient statue of Athena Polias, 
that is, Atom, the guardian of the city. This 
efatno was made of olive-wood, and was said to liave 
fallen down from heaven. Here was the sacred olive 
tree, which Athena called forth from the earth in 
her contest witii Poseidon &r the possession of At- 
tica; here also was too well of salt water whieh 
Posffldon produced by the stroke of his trident, toe 
impression of which was seen upon the rock ; and 
here, lastly, was toe tomb of Gecrops as well as 
that of Erechtheus, The buiidiig; alsu conlaincJ a 
separate sanctuaiy of Atoena J^olias, in which the 
statue of toe goddess was place I, and a separate 
T 2 
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sanctuary of Pandrostis, the only one of the sisters 
who remained faithful to her trust. The more usual 
name of the entire structure was the Erechthtnum, 
winch consisted of the two temples of Athena Polias 
and Pandxosus. Bat the whole building was also 
frequently called the temple of Atliena Polias, in 
consequence of the importance attached to this part 
of the edifice. In the ancient inscription mentioned 
below, it is simply called the temple wHeh con- 
tained tlje ancient statue (5 vblits iv ^ rh apxatov 
&yaAixa). 

The original Erechtheium was burnt by the Per- 
sians; but tlie new temple was buiit upon the an- 
cient site. This could not have been otherwise, since 
it was impossible to remove eitlier the salt Avell or 
the olive tree, the latter of which sacred objects had 
been miraculously spared. Though it had been burnt 
along with the temple, it was foimd on the second 
day to have put forth a new sprout of a cubit in 
length, or, according to the subsequent improvement 
of the story, of two cubits in length. (Herod, viii. 
.55 ; Pans. i. 27. § 2.) The new Erechtheium wns 
a singularly beautiful building, and one of the great 
triumphs of Athenian arcliiteetoe. It was of the 
Ionic order, and in its general appearance formed a 
striking contrast to the Parthenon of the Doric order 
by its side. The rebuilding of the Erechtheium 
appears to have been delayed by the determination 
of the people to erect a new temple exclusively de- 
voted to their goddess, tmd of tho greatest splendour 
and magnificence. Tiiis now temple, the Parthenon, 
which absorbed the public attention and means, was 
followed by the Propylaea ; and it was probably not 
till the completion of the latter in the yoiir before 
the Peloponnesian war, that tho rebuilding of tho 
Erechtheium was commenced, or at least continued, 
with energy. The Peloponnesian war would natu- 
rally cause the works to proceed slowly until they 
were quite suspended, as we learn from a veiy in- 
teresting inscription, bearing the date of the archon- i 
ship of Diodes, that is, b. c. 409-8. This imsciip- 
tion, which was discovered by Chandler, and is now 
in the British Museum, is the repirt of a commission 
appointed by the Athenians to teke an account of 
the unfinished paifs of the building. The commission 
consisted of two inapectoi-s (imcrrdTai), an arclutcet 
(^dpxi'reiC'rtou) named Phll(jcle.s, and a scribe (ypcift- 
fjtareds). The inscription is printed by Boekli 
(Insar, No. 160), Wilkins, Leake and others. It 
appears from this inscription that tlio princijKil parts 
of the building were finished; and we may conclude 
that they had been completed some time before, since 
Herodotus (viii. .55), who probably wrote in tho 
early years of the Pelopoimesiiin war, describes the 
temple as containing the olive tree and the salt well, 
without making ajiy allusion to its being in an in- 
oomplete state. The report of the commission was 
probably Mowed by an order for tho completion of 
the work; but three years afterwards the temple 
sustained considerable diunage from a fire. (Xen. 
Sell, i. 6. § 1.) The troubles of the Athenuin.s at 
the close of the Peloponnesian war must again, have 
withdrawn attention from the building; and we 
therefore cannot place its completion much before 
B. c. 393, when the Athenians, after the restoration 
of the Long Walls by Gonon, had b^nn to turn 
their attention agmn to the embellishment of their 
city. The words of Xenophon in the passage quoted 
above , — 6 trahsuihs rrls ’A0t}ms — have casated 

difliculty, because it lias been thought that it cqtdd 
not have been called the old temple of Athena, ift- 
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asmnch as it w'as so new as to he yet unfinished. 
But we know that tlie ‘‘ old temple of Athena ” was 
a name commonly given to the Ercelithoium to dis- 
tinguish it from the Purtlienon. Thus Strabo (ix. 
p. 396) calls it, 6 dpxaias vehs 6 ttis TIoAmSos. 

The Erechtheium was situated to the uortls of the 
Parthenon, and close to the nortliern wall of the 
Acropolis. The existing ruins leave no doubt as to 
the exact form and apja-araricc of the exterior of the 
building; but tho arrangement of the interior is a 
matter of great uncertainty. The inteiior of tho 
temple was converted into a By/antiiie church, 
W’hich is now destroyed; and tho inner part of the 
building presents uolliing but a hwip of ruin.s, be- 
longing partly to the ancient temple, and jairtly to 
the Byzantine ehnrch. The dilHeulty of undc-r.staud- 
ing the arrangement of the interior is also increa.'cd 
by tho obscurity of the description of Pausanias. 
lienee it is not surprising that ulnio.st every writer 
upon the subject has dilierod iVoni bis predeees-or 
in his di.stributiou of some paids of tin; luriiiling; 
though there are two fir three iinp.irtant judnl.-- in 
which most modern scliolar.s are now agri?i;d. The 
building has been frequently exjunined and tie.seribed 
by architects; but no one has devoted to it .so nnndi 
time and careful attention .as M. Tetaz, a Fmich 
.architect, who has published the re? nits of his jK-r- 
sonal investigations in the hici'/te Archeuhyiqne for 
1851 (parts 1 and 2). We, therefore, follow M. 
Tetaz in lii.s restoration of the interior, with one or 
two slight alterations, at the same time reminding 
our readers that this aiTangeinent must after all Ihj 
regarded a.s, to a great extent, conjectural. The 
walls of the ruins, aeeording to tho measurement of 
Tetaz, are 20'034 French metres in length from 
east to west, and 11 ‘2 15 metres in breadth from 
north to south. 

The form of the Erechtheium diftbrs from every 
other known example of a (ireeian temple. Usually 
a Grecian temple was an oblong figure, with two 
porticijes, one at its eastern, Jtiid the other at it.s 
we.stem, end. The Ereelitlieinm, on Hie contrary, 

' tliougli oblong in shape anil having a portico at the 
e.astcrn front, had no portico at its wc.stcrn end ; but 
from either side of the latter a portico projected to 
the north and soutli, thins forming a kind of tran- 
sept. Consequently the temple hml three fforticte«, 
called vpoffrdfreis in the inscriiition alwvo incn- 
tioueil, and which may be disthiguished as the 
eastern, tlie northern, and the southern pn'mlasia, or 
portico. The irregularity of the buildiitg is to he 
accounted for partly by the difierence of (he level 
of the groimd, tlie fsastem portico standing upon 
gromid about 8 feet higher than tho northern ; but 
still more by the necessity of preserving the diffurent 
sanctuaries and x'eligious objects belonging to Ihc 
ancient temple. The skill luid ingenuity of tbe 
Athenian arcliitects triumphed over thesu ilitKeuitic.-!, 
and even converted them into beauties. 

Tho eastern portico stwxl before tlio principal 
entrance. This is proved by its facing tho cast, by 
its gi-eater height, and also by the disposition of it.s 
columns. It consisted of sis Ionic columns standing 
in a single line before Hie wall of the cclla, the ex- 
tremities of which are adorned ivith antae oppsite 
to the extreme columns. Five of these coluiims are 
still standuig. 

. The northera portico, called in the Jnscripfiou 
ri vpdtrrcuris rj ttphs rov StupiiificiTas, or tlie portico 
.before the thyroraa, stood before the other chief en- 
tmace. It also consi.sted of six Ionic columns, but 
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only four of these arc in front; the two others arc four in front, and one on eitlicr anta. They stand 
plai-ed, one in each flank, before a con'esponding anta upon a basement eight feet above the exterior level ; 
in the wall on either side of the door. These columns the roof which tliey supixn-t is flat, and about 1 5 
arc all standing. They are about 3 feet higher, and feet above the floor of the building. The entire 
nearly 6 inches greater in diameter, tlian those in height of the portico, including the basement, was 
the eastern p)rtico. It must not, however, be in- little more than half the height of the pitched roof 
ferred from this circumstance that the northern por- of the temple. There apjjem's to liave been no ac- 
tico was considered of more importance than the cess to this portico from the exterior of the build- 
eastern one; since the former appeared inferior from ing. There was no door in the wall behind this 
its .standing on lower ground. Each of these porti- portico; and. the only access to it from the interior 
coes stood before two largo doors ornamented with of tlie building was by a small flight of steps 
great magnificence. leading out into the basement of the prtico between 

The southern portico, though also called pro.sta.sis the Caryatid and the anta on the eastern flank, 
in tiie imscriptioii, was of an entirely different cha- All the.se step,s may still be traced, and two of 
racter. lt.s roof was supported by .six Caryatides, or them are still in their place. At tlie bottom of 
colunm.s, of which the .slnd'ts represented young them, on the floor of the building, there is a door 
maidens in long draperies, called at Kipai in the opposite the great door of the northern porch. It i.s 
iuseripfion. They are arranged in tlie same man- evident, from this airangement, that tliis southern 
ucr as the columns in the northern portico. — namely, portico foniied merely an appendage of that part 


THE EKBC’HTHEICai UKSTOKED, VIEWED JFIIOM THE KW. ANOLE. 

of the ErTfchtlmium to which the great northern Eleusinian marble, adorned with figures in lew relief 
dwr gave acces-s. A few years ago the whole of in white marble; but of this frie'se only tlirce pwr- 
lliis jxjrticowas in a stale of ruin.-;, but in 1846 it tions are still in their place in the eastern prtico. 
was restored by M. Piscatory, then the Evcnch am- With repeat to the interior of tire building, it 
bassador in Greece, Four of the Caryatides were appears from au examination of the existing rc- 
stiil .standing; the fifth, which was found in an ex- mains tlmt it Wiis divided by tw'o transverse walls 
eavation, was re.styred to its fonner place, and a new into; three compartments, of which the cahtem and 
figure was made in pdace of the sixtli, which was, the middle was about 24 feet eac-h from east to we.^t, 
and is, in the British Museum. and the western about 9 feet The last wa.s oonse- 

The western end of the building had no portico qaently a passage along the we, stern wall of the 
befora it. The wall at thk end consisted of a building, at one end of which was the great door of 
basement of considembie height, upon which wcare the nortljem portico, and at the other end the door 
four Ionic afluinn% supporting an entablature, of tie staircase lading to the portico of tlie Carya- 
These four colmnns had Imlf their diametars ea- tides, Thea-e can, tln^ore, he little doubt thai this 
gaged in the wall, thus forming, with the two antae passage served as the pronao.s of ilse central com- 
at the eoruera, five iBtewltmmi»ti«8>% partment. Xt, therefore, ap]»ars from Iho mins 

to the front of the principal portkso. The wall themselves tluit the Erpchtl.i-iuui contained only two 
hind was pierced wfth three windows in the spaces jirindpal chambers. Thi.s is in .accoidancc wilii the 
between the engaged columns In the centre. statanesot of Pausomas.wln rays (i.">6. § 5) tbst tlje 

Ilie frieze of the buildisgwas tssuaposed of black Erechtlieiumwaa a double building (SorXoCi" 
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He fartlier states that the temple of Pandrosns was in the direction of or towards the portal. In addi- 
attaehed to that of Athena Polias (jv tion to this there is no other part, of the Pan- 

’AflijvSs riaf'Spdo-ow vabs <rwex'^^> i- droseium to which the Gecropium can he assigned. 

Now since Herodotus and other authors mention a It cannot have been, as some writers have supposed, 
temple of Erechtheus, it was infen-ed by Stuart and the western eompaidment, — a pas.sage between tlie 
others that the building contained three temples — northern and southern portieee.s, — since this wiis a 
one of Erechtheus, a second of Athena Polias, and a part of the temple of Pandrosus, as we learn from 
third of Pandrosus. But, as we have remarked the inscription, whioli describes the western wall as 
above, the Ereclitheium was the name of the whole the wiill before the Pandroseimn (o Totxos o -nphs 
building,and it does not appear that Erechtheus had roil nai/Jpocrgt'ou). Still less could it have been 
any shrine peculiar to himself. Thus the olive tree, the central apartment, which was undoubtetlly the 
which is placed by Herodotus (viii. 55) in the tern- eella of the Pandroseimn. We may, therefore, con- 
pie of Erechtheus, is said by other w'riters to have elude that the Caryatid jwrtico, with the < rypt 
stood in the temple of Pandrosus. (Apollod. iii. 14. below, was the Gecropium, or sepulchre of Gccn)]«. 
§ 1 ; Philochorus, ap. Dhnys. do Doinarch. 3.) It Ls evident that this building, which had no access 
AVemay therefore safely conclude that the two tern- to it ^om the exterior, is not so much a ivn-fj,.,, 

pies, of which the Ereehtheium consisted, were those . 

of Athena Polias and of Pandrosus, to which tlierc ' 

was access by the eastern and the northern porticoes ' r’ 

respectively. That the eastern chamber was the ~ 

temple of Athena Polias follows from the eastern ~ ji 

portico being tlie more important of the two, as we l li sr c 

have already shown. U^” ® 

The difference of level between the floora of the H ilPll ® I • r 

two temples would seem to ‘Show that there was no N * t ^ ■* * ■ 

dk'oct communication between them. That there : mLi-ia b hbm^ “ |i 

w'as, how'ever, some means of communication between [' i ^ jj'; 

them appears from an occmTence recorded by Phi- - ® 1 ,.., - . ™ . . sB | i 

loehorus (ap. jDfowys. I. c.), who relates that a dog o" 

entered the temple of Polias, and having penetrated ® » @ — . ■ ' , 

(SStra) from thence into that of Pandrosus, there ~ r— 

ky down at the altar of Zeus Herceius, which was ^ ' •"'- ■ISS 

under the olive tree. Tetaz supposes that the tern- 3 ■ ;■ : llS 

pie of Polias was separated from the two lateral M 

walla of the building by two walls prallel to the : " k H H a 

ktter, by means of which a passage was formed H ^ H IT i 

on either side, one (H) on the level of the floor j- y B * — 

of the temple of Polias, and the other (G) on the ! - ' fc i liii y I WWi l w i [ 

level of the floor of the Pandroseium; the former | - ^ 

communicating between the. two temples by a flight i ... ^ 

of steps (I), and the latter leading to the souteimins | - :| t ^ I I j j | ! ! < . ; j j i T.: 1 

ofthebuil^g. I " ' f-f- } } j ll i-i- Ui-i-U T - i 

A portion of the building was called the Gecro- | 1 ; , ; — T ' . ” 

pium. Antiochus, who wrote about b.c. 423 [.see • — - 

Diet, of Biogr. vol. i. p. 195], related that Ccerops 
was buried in some part of the temple of Athena 
Polias (including under that name the whole edi- 
fice). (Uaph tV JloKiovxot' avr^v, Antioch, ap. 

Theodorot. Therapeut. 8, iv. p. 908, Schutze; 

Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. p. 13, Sylburg; “ in 
Minervio,” Amob, adv. Gent, -vi. p. 66, Rcnne, 1542; 
quoted by Leake, p. 580.) In the inscription also 
,the Gecropium is mentioned. Pausanias makes no 
mention rf any sepulchral monuments either of 
Cecrops or of Erechtheus. Hence it may be In- 
fenied tlrnt none such existed; and that, as in fdie 
case of Theseus in the Theseium, the tradition of 
their interment was preserved by the names of 
Ereehtheium and Gecropium, the former being ap- 
plied to the whole building, and the latter to a por- 
tion of it The position of the Gecropium is deter- 
mined by the inscription, which speaks of the 
southern prostasis, or portico of Caiyatides, as ii 
irpdaraffir n ^pbs Kexpoirtip. The northem 
poitico is described as wpbs rov Bopdigaros. From 

, the wpir governing a different c«6 in these two in- ...... uyiucm*. 

stances, it has been instty inferred by Wordsworth Southern portico: the'Cecropfum. 

(p. m) in to to d.tb. C.» ^ “• ‘^XZSaS'.rtoGS 

ties Uiat the Caryatid portano was a part of, and at- H. Passage of commmiication by m. 
tached to, the Gecropium; while, in' the latter, the ^ temple-s of Polk 

genitive indicates that the northern portico was only |Sofo?M«ed enclosure ofT 
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an adjunct, or a chapel of the Pandroseium, intended 
for some particular purpose, as Leake has observed. 

We limy now proceed to examine the different ob- 
jcc'ts in the building and connected witli it. First, 
as to the temple of Athena Polias. In front of the 
]Kirticn was the altar of Zens Hypatus («), which 
Pausanias describes as situated before the entrance 
{rrph TT]s ecr6dov). In the prtico itself (4(re\0ovcri, 
Pays.) were altars of Poseidon-Erechtheus, of Butes, 
and of Hephaestus (i, c, d.). In the cella {4p 
pa^), probably near the western wall, w'as the Palla- 
dium (c), or statue of the goddess. In front of the 
latter was the golden lamp (A), made by Calliina- 
clms, which was kept burning both day and night; 
it was filled with oil only once a year, and had a 
wick of Garpasian flax (the mineral Ashestus), 
whence the lamp w'as called & daSea-Tos Xvxyos. 
(Strab. ix. p.396.) It is mentioned as one of the of- 
fruces of the tyrant Aristion, that he allowed the fire 
of this lamp to go out during tlie siege of Athens by 
Euila. (Dion Cass. 124, p.51, Eeiinar.; Pint. 
Kwn. 9.) Pausanias says, that a brazen palm tree 
rising above the lamp to the roof carried off the smoke. 
In other parts of the cella were a wooden Hermes, 
said to have been jiresentcd by Cecrops, a folding 
chair made by Daedalus, and sjxiils taken from the 
Persians. The walls of the temple were covered 
with pictures of the liutadae. 

The statue of Athena Polias, which was the 
most sacred statue of tlu; goddess, was made of 
olive worxl. ll is said to have fallen down from 
heaven, and to have Ijcen a common offering of the 
demi many years before they were united in the city 
of Athens. It was emphatically the ancient statue; 
and, as Wordsw’orth has remarked, it had, in the 
time of Ac»chylu.s, acquired the character of a pro- 
JX.T name, not requiring to be distinguished by the 
definite article. Hence AHiena says to Orestes 
(Aesch. Eum. 80.); %av rcdMihu &yKaBep XaSibp 
fiphm. It Ims been observed above [p, 265] that 
the Panathenaic peplos was dedicated to Athena 
Polias, and not to ^ Athena of the Parthenon. 
This appears from the following passage of Aris- 
tophanes (Am 826), quoted by Wordsworth,^ 

ET. rk M &ehs 

TIoXiovxos lirrai; ^apoufiep rhu iriirXoP-, 
IlEI. t£ 8’ o&K ’Adijvafav ew/iev no\ttt8a; 

Upon which passage the scholiast remarks; ry 
IIoA.;d8f otkrri 7re3rA,oy iyipero ■jrtqzirolajAos 
OP ap4(pepop 4 p rp Trojuwp tup TlapaBripatup, The 
statue of Athena seems to have beziU covered with 
the pplus. A veiy aueieut statue of Atiiena, which 
was di,,!eovcivd a few years back in the Aglauriuin, 
i.s Mipjjosctl by K. G. Slillier to iaive been a copy of 
the old Athena Polias. A dc.scription of this .statue, 
with three views of it, i.s given by Mr. Scharf in the 
Miismin of Chmical Antieptitk^ (vol. i. p. 190, 
seq.). “ It is a sitting figure, 4 feet 6 inches in 
height. It has a very arcluiic character; the pos- 
ture is fomial and angular; the knees are doge to- 
gether, but the left fiiof a little advanced; the bead 
and arms are wanting.'’ 

With respect to ti»o objects in Hic Pandrosdiim, j 
the first thing is to detemdne, if possible, the ; 
position of The olive tree arul tlie salt well. That i 
both of these wnme in the i’andwseium cannot admit 
of doubt. Two a,ttthov8 already quoted (AiJoBod. 
ill, 14. § 1 ; PbiMmr. ap. Dkmpe. d& 
expimsiy state that the olive tree stood ia the temple 
of Pandrosus; and that such was the cv;sc with the 
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salt well, also, appears from Pausanias (i. 26. § .5), 
who, after stating that the building is twofold, adds ; 
“ in the inner part is a well of salt water, which is 
remarkable for sending forth a sound like that of 
waves when tlie wind is from the south. There is, 
also, the figure of a trident upon the rock : these arc 
.said to be evidences of the contention of Po.seidon 
(with Athena) for Attica.” This .salt well is usually 
called ©dAono-a of simply ©dAacrcra 

(Apollod, iii. 14. § 1; Herod, vhi. 55); and other 
writers mention the visible marks of Poseidon’s tri- 
dent, ('Opal Ti]P aKpdToXip aal t?i wepl 'rfjs 
rpiouprjs ex^i Tt (r'np.tiop, Hege.sias, ap. Strah. ix. 
p. 396.) Leake supposed that both the well and 
the olive tree wore in the Cecropium, or the southern 
portico, on the ground that the two were probably 
near each other, and that the southern portico, by 
its peculiar jilau and construction, seems to have 
been intended expressly for the olive, since a wall, 
fifteen feet high, protected the trunk from injury, 
wliile the air wa.s fi-cely admitted to ite foliage, 
between tlie .‘•ix statues which supported tlie roof. 
But tins hyjKithe.-is is di.sproved by the recent investi- 
gations of Tetiiz, who states that the foundation of the 
floor of the ixirtico is funned of a cuntinuon.s mass of 
Stones, wliicii could not have received any vegetation. 
Tim olive tree conld not, therefore, have been in the 
southern jKirtieo. M. Tet;iz pl;ices it, with nmcb 
probability, in tlie centre of the cella of the- Pandro- 
bcium. He imagines that the lateral walks of the 
■ temple of Polias were continued under the form 
of columns in tlie Pandroseium, and that the inner 
space between tlu'se columns fonned the cella of the 
temjde, and wiis ojjen to the .sky. Here grew the 
olive-tree (o) under the altar of Zeu.s Ilereeius (p), 
according to the .statement of Philocborus (eg?. IHo- 
mjs, 1. c.). The description by Virgil (Aest. ii. 612) 
of the altar, at which Priam was skin, is applicable 
to the spot before us : 

“ Aedibus in mediis, mtdoque sub aeifiens awe 

Ingene ara ftiit, juxlatjue veterrima laurmi 

Jneimibem arae atque umbra complexa Penates.” 

The probable position of the salt well has l)een 
detentiiued by Tetaz, who has discovered, under the 
northern portico, wliat appear to be the marks of 
Poseidon’s trident. Upon the removal, in 1846, of 
the remains of a Turki.sh piowder magazine, whicli 
encumbered the northern portico, Tetaz obseiwed 
three holes sunk in the rock; and it is not unlikely 
that this was the very spot shown to devout i»rsona, 
and to Pausanias among the number, aa the memorial 
of Poseidon's contest with Athena. A (huwing of 
them is given by Mr. Penrose, which we subjmn, 
with his description. 

“ They occur upon the surface of the rock of the 
Acropiik, about seven feet below tbe level of the 
pavement. These singular traeas consist of three 
holes, partly natural and partly cut, ia the rock; 
that lettered a in the plan is close to the eastern 
anta d' the pmico; it i.s very irregular, and seems 
' to form imrt of a natural fissure; hand c, near the 
I surfime, seem also to have been iiaiurai, but are hol- 
lowed into a somewhat cylindrical sbap;, between 2 
and 3 feet deep and 8 and 9 in diameter ; d ia a 
receptodo, as may be presumed, for water, cut l‘() 
deep in the rock, and eonueccfel with the holes b 
and c by means ol a n.-in-ow (■Inimiu!, al.-o about. I 
deejt The channel Ls prciluc-’il fer .» short distance 
itt the direction of a, Ijat wtu poihapa disuuaiimod 
esn its being discm'ervd tlial. owing to juitural cre- 
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^es, it -would not hold -water. At the bottom of h 
and c were found frafpuenta of ordiuaiy ancient 
potteiy. There appears to have been a low and 
niuTow doorway throiisrh the foundation of tlie wall, 
dividing this portico from the temple, to the under- 
ground space or crj’pt, ivhore these holes occur, and 
also son 10 eouniiunieation from above, through a slab 
rather difterent from the rest, in the iwement of 
the portico immediately over them.” 

Pausanias has not expressly mentioned any other 
objects as being in the Pandroseium, but we may 
presume that it contained a statue of Pandrosus, 
and an altar of Tliallo, one 'of the Horae, to whom, 
he informs us elsewhere (ix. 35. § 1), the Athe- 
nians paid divine honours jointly with Pandrosus, 
He has also omitted to notice tho oXKovpos 8(pty, or 



Erechthonian serpent, whoso habitation in tlie Eroch- 
theiiun -svas called SpdKauAos, and to whom honey 
cakes -w'ere presented every month. (Aristoph. Ly- 
sistr. 759; llercul. viii. 41; Pint, T/ienu 10, I>em, 
2C; liesych. s, v. OiKoupov, Soph, ap, Etymol. M. 
s, V. ApctffauAoj.) We have no means of detennin- 
ing the position of this ZpaxavKos. 

Tho Erochtheium was surrounded on most sides 
by a Temcnos or sacred inclusuro, separated from 
the rest of tho Aeiopolis by a wall. Tliis Temenos 
was on a lower level than the temple, and the descent 
to it was by a flight of steps close to tlio eastera 
portico. It was bounded on the oast by a -wall, 
extending from this portico to tbo wall of tlie 
Aci'opolis, of which a part is still extant. t)a the 
north it was bounded by the wall of tho Acropolis, 
and on tlje south by a wiUl extending from the 
southern portico towanls tlie left wing of the Pro- 
pylaea. Its limits to the west cannot be ascertained. 
In the Temenos, there were several statues men- 
tioned by Pausanias, namoy, tliat of the aged 
priestess Lysiroacha, one cubit high (eomp- Pmii. 
xxxiv. 8, 8,. 19. § 16); the colossal figures itt hrase 
of Erechtheus and Eumolpus, ready to engage Js . 
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combat; some .ancient wooden statues of Athena 
in the half burnt state in wJiich they had been 
left by the Persians; the hunting of a wild hoar; 
Cycnus fighting wdlh Hercules ; Theseus finding 
the slippers and sword of Aogens under the rnek; 
The.scus and the Marathonian bull; ;md Cylon. wlio 
attempted to obtain the tyranny at Athens. In tlm 
Temenos, also, was the habitation of two of the four 
maidens, called Arrephori, witli their sphaerestra, or 
place for i)laying at hall. These two maidens ro- 
mained a whole year in the Acropolis; and on the 
approach of the greater Panethenaea they received 
from the priestess of Polias a burden, the contents 
of which were unknown to themsidves and to tlie 
priestess. "VVith this burden they deseeaderl into a 
subterraneous natural cavern near the temple of 
Aphrodite in the gardens, where they dejmsited the 
burden they brought, ami can-ied hack anotlier 
burden covered up. (Paus. i. 27. § 3; Pint. Vlt. X. 
Oral. p. 839 ; Haipocr., Suid., ». v. Ae.tirvoip^poi.') 
It is probable that the Arre}ihori passwl tbrnngh the 
Aglaru'ium in their descent to the tviveni alwvcj 
mentioned. The steps leading to the Agl.aurimn 
issued from the Temenos; and it is not iinjvi'j.'.ible, 
considering the close ceiimexioii of the wor.'hip of 
Aglaurus with th.at of her sister Pandrosus, that the 
Aglaurium may have been considered as a part of 
the Temenos of the Ereehtheium. 

(Respecting the Er-celitheium in general, sect 
Leake, p. 574, seq. ; Wordsworth, p. 130, .seq. ; 
Muller, De liinervae PoUudh saoris et aer/e, 
Gotting. 1820; Wilkins, Fntlusitmen ArchUecto- 
nicae, part I.; Blickh, Imci'. vol, i. p. 201; Inwood, 
The Erechtheion of Athens, London, 1827; A'on 
Quaest, Eas Erecldkeum zu Aiken, nach dsm Wert: 
des Jlr. imeood mit Verbess. ifc., Berlin, 1840 ; 
Forchhammor, llellenika, ]). 31, serp ; Thiersch, 
Uhi-.r das Ercohihma avf der Akropo’k zu Athen, 
Munich, 1849, in which it is maintained that tiie 
Ercchtheum was the domo.^tie palace of King 
Erechtheus; Bilttieher, Etr PolimtfmiKl (ih Wohi- 
ham des Kiinigs Ercrlitki ns wtvh d<r Anituhse 
von Fr. 7’iutrsvh, Berlin, 18.51. a. reply to thi* pre- 
ceding work; Tetaz, in Jiivue Archtniiglqiu', fl-r 
1851, puts 1 and 2.) 


Tho Propy^hiea, tho Parthenon and the Ercch- 
theiuni wore the three chief buikfings on tlie .4rro. 
polls; but ite summit was covered with other ttmp’.i-*, 
altars, statues and works of art, the nurrilierof whii li 
was so great as almost to excite our a.stfjni.-.hu:etit 
that space could be found for them all. Of thcM', 
however, wo can only mention the niort iiiip.<)rfa!if,. 

(i.) r/ic Statue, of Aihtna Prnmw‘ku.% ui.,-. <,f 
the most celebrated works of Pbeidlas, va> a e(.I<.s-;d 
bronze figure, nml represented the ginbicfs aniad 
and in the very attitude of battle. Iloi.e it w.is 
distinguishod from the statues of Atlk-na in ttiC 
; Parthenon and the Erechlheliim, by ihe epithi-t of 
Promadius, This Athena w,'i.s also lalif.! “ llie 
■ Bronx*!, the Great Athena" (i; V ptyaKri 

'Adyvu, Bern, de Fak. L(ff. p. 428.) Its p'-sirion 
baa been already deseribeii. It .•■toud in the op* n 
dr nearly oppi^ile the Propylaea, and nas lau! of 
title firat objects seen after pinning through the gates 
of the latter. It -was of gigantic hire. It iowrrwl even 
above the roof of the iWhentm; and the of its 

and the crest of its helmet were Ttgible off the 
pipomontoiy of SunJum to ships apfiroaching Atbeni!, 
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(Pans. i. 28. § 2 ; eomp.irmd.T. 77.) With its pedestal 
it mast iiave stood about 70 feet high. Its position 
and colossal proportions are shown in an ancient coin 
of Athens figured below [p. 286], containing a rude 
representation of the Acropolis. It was still stand- 
ing ill A. ii. 39D, and is said to have frightened away 
Alai-ic when he came to sack the Acropolis. (Zosim. 
V. 6.) The exact .site of this statue is now well 
a.seertaiued, .since tlie foundations of its pdestal 
have bet'll discovered. j 

(ii.) A hrazKti Quadriga, dedicated from the ■ 
sjxiiLs of Ohaleis, stood on the left hand of a person, 
a.s be entered the Aerojioli.s through the Projiylaea. ' 
(Ilerml. v. 77; Pams. i. 28. § 2.)" 

(iii.) The Gigualornacliia, a conipisition in 
.sculpture, .stood upon th® .southern or Giinonian 
wall, and just above the Itionysiae theatre ; for 
I’lutareh reJate.s . that a violent wind precipitated 
into the Diony.siac tlieatre a l)jony.sus, which was 
one of the figure.s of the Gigaiitomachia. (Pans. 

i. 2,5. § 2 ; J’lut. AnL GU.) The Gig:iiitonuieliia 
w.as one of four conifio.sitions, each tliree feet in 
height, dedicatcid by Attains, the other tliree ix'prc- 
.senthig the 1 tattle <if the Athenians .and Amazons, 
the battle of ^larathoii, and the de.struction of the 
Gauls by Attains, (ihuns. 1. c.) If the Giganto- 
niadiia stood towards the eastern end of the southern 
wall, we may conclude that tlie three other com- 
positions were ranged in a similar manner upon the 
wall toward.s the we.it, and probably extended as far 
as opjiosite the Parthenon. Mr. Penrose relate.? that 
sttutli-Kist of the Parthenon, there has been dis- 
covered njKin the edge of the Cimonian wall a plat- 
form of Piraie stone, containing two plain marble 
slabs, which are jicrhaps connected with these 
sculptures. 

(iv.) Tmple of Arttanis Brauroma, standing 
between the Pmpylaea and the Parthenon, of which 
the tbumktion.s have liecn recently discovered. (Pans. 

j. 23. § 7.) Near it, as we learn from Pausanias, 
WS.S a brazen statue of the Trojan horse (firTros 
Soipeios), from which Menestheus, Teiieer and the 
sons of Theseus were represented looking out (ihrep- 
Ki'urroiwi). From other authorities we leant that 
spears projected from this horse (Hesych. a. v. Bou- 
pios firiros; comp. Soipnos ‘Ittitos, Kptnrrdy 
wuTXw*' So'py, Eurip, Troad. 14) ; and also tliat it 
wa.s of colo.'i'*al size (cmraiv imivroiv fte'yeSos Zerov 
6 Sovpws, Aristoph, Av. 1128; H&sych. s. v. Kpios 
oareKyhK^pm). The b.isis of this .•itatue has also 
heeu discovered wiih an iri«crij)tiori, from which wo 
leant that it was dedicated by Cbaeredomus, of Coele 
(a qtiiirser in the city), and tliat it was made by 
Strongylion, (XafftiBij^or EvayjfKov iK Ko/Atjs 
&re8i]i{ev. Srpar/jvAicoif iiroiriirtP ; Zeiischrift Jur \ 
die Alterihumti'ismuchaft, 1842, p. 832.) 

(v.) Temple of Home and Aiifpisius, not men- j 
tioned by Panstuiias, stmid about 90 feet before tlie 
ea.iteru fixait of the Parthenon. l.eake ob.sorves 
(p. 3,53, .seq.) tliat from a portion of its architrave 
still in existence, we may infer that it was circular, 
23 feet in diameter, of the Ionic or Oorintluan orfer, 
and about 50 feet in height, exelarivc of a basement. 
An iiii5(.Tiptioti I’miad ujxm the site informs us that 
it was dedicated by the Athenian people "Ftifip 
Kid 2iSa(rrtp Kahapt. It was dedicated to Borne 
and Augustus, because this empenw forbade the 
provinces to raise any temple to Hm, except in con- 
jundion with Rome. (Suet. Auff, 52.) , 

In follmving Pausanias thrtmgh the Acropolis, wls 
must suppose that he tamed to the right after 
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' passing through the Propylaea, and went .straight 
to the Parthenon; that from the Parthenon lie pro- 
ceeded to the eastern end of the Acropolis ; and re- 
turned along the northeni side, pissing the Erecli- 
theium and the statue of Athena Promaclms. 


TX. ToroGRAi’iiY OF THE A.STr. 

Before accompanying Pairs, aiiias in his route 
through the city, it will be convenient to notice the 
various places and monuments, as to the site of 
which there can be little or no doubt. These are 
the lulls Aroiopagus, rnyus, of the Nymphs and 
Musoium; the Dionysiac theatre, and the Odeium 
of Herodes on the southern side of the Acroplis ; 
the cave of Apllo and Pan, with the tbuiitain Clep- 
sydra, and the cave of Aglaurus on the northem side 
: of the Aeropili.s; the temple.? of Theseus and of 
i Zeus Olyinpius ; the iloroiogium of Andronicus 
I CyuTliestcs; the Chonigic inoiiuinent of Lysicrates; 
i the Stodiurn; the gateway and the aqueduct of Ha- 
i drian; and, lastly, tlie Agora and the Ccrameicus. 

I A. Places and Moiummis, as to the site of which 
I there is little or no doubt 


The Areiojiagus (d “'Apetos 7rd7oy), or Hill of 
Ares, was the rocky height oppisite the western end 
of the Aero])oli.s-, from which it was .sejiarated only 
by some liollow ground. Of its site there can be 
no doubt, both from the description of Pausanias, 
and from the account of Hercxlotns, who relates that 
it was a height over against the Acropolis, from 
which the Persians nssailed the western extremity 
of the Acropolis. (Pans. i. 28. § 5 ; Herod, viii. 
52; see above, p. 266, a.) According to tradition it 
I was called the Hill of Ares, because Ares was fartraght 
j to trial here before the assembled gods by Posadon, 
j on account of Ms murdering Halirrhothius, the son 
j of the latter. The spot is memorable as the place 
' of' meeting of the Couiidl of Ardopagus Iv ’Apef<p 
7r(SrY<p /SouAtj), frequently called the Upper Gouncil 
(J] Si'w j8ovA 4), to distinguish it from the Coundl 
of Five Hundred, w'hieh held its sittings in the 
valley below the hill. The Council of Areiopagus 
met on the south-eastem summit of the rock. There 
arc still sixteen stone steps cut in the rook, leading 
up to the hill from tlie valley of the Agora; and im- 
mediately above the steps is a bfflich of stones ex- 
cavalod in tlie rock, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and facing the south. Here the Areiopagiles 
sat, as judges, in the open air (braWptoi idisd^ 
^ovTO, Pollux, viii. 1 18). On tlie eastern and 
western sides is a raised block. ’Wordsworth sup- 
poses these blocks to be the two rude stones which, 
Pausanias saw here, and which we described by 
Kiiripides as asiagncd, the one to the accuser, tlie 
other to the criminal, in the causes wHch were tried 
in this court !— 

8 * els ’'Apetou SxSoy gnov h SiKTfv r’ 
ijiif ftiv ^drspoa AaSkv $d8pQy, 
vb S’ dAAo vpeaSeip’ -fjwep ’EpiFtitov. 

(Eojip. Iph. T. 961 .) Of the Council ilscif an ac- 
cgtsnt hag heen given elsewhere. of .tut. 

X, The Areiopagu-s jk-i.w.i.'-cn pccnliiu- inieraet 
to the Ohfistian a.s tlie ."pot from which the Apostle 
BruI preaclied to the men of Attiena. At the foot 
of the height on tiic I'.oilh-castvm aide there are 


1. The Areiopagm. 
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ruins of a small cliurcli, dedicated to S. Dionysius 
the Areiopagite, and commemorating his conversion 
here by St. Paul. (Aci. Apoat xvii. 34.) 

At the opposite or south-eastern angle of the 
hill, 4.5 or 50 yards distant from the steps, there , 
is a wide chasm in the rocks, leading to a gloomy ! 
I'ccess, within wliich tliero is a fountain of very 
dark water. This W!i.s the .sanctuary of the Eu- 
inonide.s, commonly called by the AtlieniaULS the 
Semnae (ai 2e/ivat), or Venerable Goddasses, (Pans, 
i, 28. § 6: eiriajpK7iKi>s rhs ©eos eV ’Apeiep 

vdytp, Dinarch. c. i)em. p. 35, Eeiske.) The cavern 
itself formed the temple, with jnobably an artificial 
construction in front. Its position is frequently re- 
ferred to by the Tragic poets, who also speak of the 
chasm of the earth (trdyav wap’ aurlw' 3i}- 
txoprai Eur. Elect. 1271), and the sirhter- 

rancan chamber (pdhapLoi .... Kark Tfjs, Aesch. 
Enmen. IQOi, seq.). It was probably, in conse- 
quence of tlie subterranean nature of the sanctuary 
of these goddesses that torches were employed in 
their ceremonies. “ Aeschylus imagined the pro- 
cession which escorted the Euraenides to this their 
temple, as descending the rocky steps above de- 
scribed from the platform of the Areiopagus, then 
winding round the eastern angle of that hill, and 
conducting them with the sound of music and tlie 
glare of tordies along this rooky ravine to this dark 
enclosure.” (Wordsworth.) ‘VVitlnn the sacred en- 
closure was the monument of Oedipus. (Paus. i. 
28. § 7.) 

Between the sanctuary of the Semnae and tlie 
lowest gate of the Acro],x)lis stood the heroum of 
Hesyohus, to whom a ram was immolated before the 
sacrifices to the Eumenides. (Schol, ad Soph. Oed. \ 
Col, 489.) His descendants, the He.sychidae, were 
the hereditary priests of these goddesses. (Comp. 
Miiller, Eumenides, p. 206, seq., Engl. Trans.) 
Near the same .spot was the monument of Cylon, 
erected on the spot where he was sluia. (Leake, 
p. 358.) 

2. The Pnyx. 

The Pnyx (rrj't/|), or place of as.sembly of the 
Athenian people, formed p.art of the surface of a 
low rocky Jiili, at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the centre of the Areiopigus hill. “ The Pny.x 
may be best described as an area formed by the 
segment of a circle, which, as it is very nearly equal 
to a semicircle, for the sake of conciseness, wo shall 
assume as such. The radiu.s of thk semicircle varias 
from about 60 to 80 yards. It is on a sloping 
ground, which .shelves down very gently toward the 
hollow of tlie ancient agora, which w'aa at its foot 
on the NIC. The chord of this semicircle is the 
highest part of tlii.s slope; the nii<idlc of its arc is 
the lowest; and tlii.s last point of the carve is cased, 
by a terras wall of huge jiolygonal blocks, and of 
about IS feet in depth at tlie centre: this terras 
w'all prevents the soil of the slope frem lapsing down 
into the valley of the agora beneath it. The chord 
of this semicircle is formed by a line of rock, verti- 
cally hewn, so as to present to tiie spectator, stand- 
ing in the area, the face of a frit wall,* In the 
middle point of this wall of reck, and projecting 
from, and applied to it, is a solid rectangular blcick, 


* Hence it is aptly compared by Mure to a theabra, 
the shell of whieli, instead of curving upwards, 
slopes dowaw'aixla from the ordiastra. 
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hewn from the same rock.” (Wordsworth.) This 
is the celebrated Bema (jQ^/ua), or pulpit, often 
called “ the Stone ” (d Xidos, comp, iv dyop^ irpbr 
Tip XiStp, Pint. Solon, 25), from wlicnce the orators 
addressed the multitude in the seniidrcular area be- 
fore them. The bema looks towards tlie NE., that 
is, towards the agoni. It is 1 1 fret broad, rising 
from a graduated basis: the .snniinit is broken; but 
the qireseut height is about 20 feet. It was acces- 
sible on the right and left of the orator by a /light 
of steps. As the destinies of Athens were swayed 
by the orators from this pulpit, the tena “ the 
stone” is familiarly used as a figure of the goi'ern- 



A. The Bemn. ] C. Rock-cut wall. 

B. Semicircular edge of D. Remains of ancient 

the Pny.x. 1 Bema ? 


ineiit of the state ; and the " master of the stone” 
indicates tlie ruling statesman of the day (Sittis 
Kparei vw rod XWov tov V rp ttokpI, Ari.stojili. 
Pax, C80 ; comp. Acharn, 683, Thesmuph. itW., 

\ seq.) The pisition of the. heiiiii coiiiiiiandc;l a view 
of the Propylaea and the other magnificent edifices 
of the Acrojadis, while benesfh it was the city 
itself .studded with nionument.s of Athenian glory. 
The Athenian orators frequently roused the u-itioiial 
fee!iiig.s of their audience by jjointiug to “ that 
Propylaea there,” and to the other splendid build- 
ings, which they had in view from the Pny.x. 
(npoiruAcua TaOra, Hesycli. a. Dein. c. Androt. 
pp. 597, 617 ; Aesch. (k FaU. p. 253.) 

The position and form of the remains tiiat have 
been just described agree so p.ifectly with the 
statements of ancient writers respecting the Pnyx 
(see authorities quoted by Leake, p, 179), tliat it" is 
suiqiiising that there should ever havi> L-en finy 
doubt of their identity. Yet fijxm took them f .’r 
those of the Areiopagus. Whcler was in doubt 
whether they belonged to the Areiopagu.i it Ibe 
Odeium, and Stuart rcgardetl tlicm a,s tiei-se of Uie 
theatre of Regilla. Their true identity wa.- fii^t 
pointwl out by Chandler; and no .suhseijuent writer 
has entertained any doubt on the subject! 

The Pnyx appears to have been luuler the especial 
protection of Zeus. In the rvali of nKk, on either side 
of the bema, are several niche.H for votive offerings. 
In clearing away the earth Iwlow, several of theyi 
offering, s were discovered, consisting of bas-reliefe ris- 
presentirig different jiarts of the body in white marbbi, 
mid dediiaited to Zeus the Supnane (Ait *‘T^l(rrip), 
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Some of them are now in the British Museum. 
(Leake, p. 183 ; Dodwell, toI. i. p. 402.) 

The area of the Pnyx contained about 12,000 
square jai'ds, and could therefore easily accommo- 
date the whole of the Atlxenian citizens. The re- 
mark of an Emcient grammarian, that it was con- 
structed with the simplicity of ancient times (/cari 
tV TToXaiav avkdrriTa, Pollux, \dii. 132), is home 
out by the existing remains. We know moreover 
that it was not provided with seats, with the exceji- 
tion of a few wooden benches in the first row', 
(Aristoph. Aclmrn. 25.) Hence tiie assembled citi- 
zens either stood or sat on the bare rock {xa.\wi, 
Aristoph. Vc$j). 43); and accordingly the Sausage- 
seller, when he seeks to undennine the popularity of 
Cleon, offers a cushion to the d(;mus. (Aristoph 
Equit. 783.) It was not provider!, like the theatres, 
witii any sjieciiES of iiwning to protect the assembly 
from the rays of the sun; and this was doubtless 
one reason why the assembly w'as held at day-break, 
(Mure, vol. ii. p. 63.) 

It bus beim remarked that a traveller who mounts 
the bema of the Pnyx may safely say, what perhaps 
cannot be said witir espial certainty of any otlnr 
spot, and of an}" other btRly of great men in antiquity; 
Here have stood Deinoslhenes, Pericles, Themtstocles, 
Aristides, and Solon. This remark, however, would ! 
not be true in its full e.xtent, if we were to give ere- i 
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dence to a passage of Plutarch (Them. 19), to which 
allusion Im been already made. Plutarch relates 
that the bema originally looked foward.s the sea, and 
that it was afterwards removed by the Tliii-ty Ty- 
rants so as to face the land, hecau.Re the sovereignty 
of the sea was the origin of the democracy, wliile the 
pursait of agriculture was favourable to the oligarchy. 
But from no part of the present Ihiyx could tlie sea 
be seen, and it is evident, from the existing reinain.s, 
that it is of much more ancient date than 1 he age of 
the Thirty Tyrants. Moreover, it is quite increiliblo 
that a work of .such gigantic proportions should have 
been erected by the Thirty, who never even sum- 
moned an assembly of tbe citizens. And even if 
they had effectetl such a change in the place of 
meeting for the citizens, would not the latter, in the 
restoration of the democracy, have returned to the 
former site? We liave therefore no hesitation in 
rq’jecthig the whole story along with Forcldtammer 
and Mun;, and of regarding it tvith the latter writer 
as one of tiic many anecdotes of what may be called 
tile moral and plitical mythology of Greece, invented 
to give zest to the narrative <jf interesting events, or 
the actions and characters of illustrious men. 

W'di-dswortli, however, accepts Plutarch’s story, 
and points out remains which he considers to be those 
of the ancient Pny.x a little behind tbe present bema. 
It is true that there is beliind the existing bema, and 
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on the summit of the rock, an esplanade and terrace, 
which lias evidently been artificially levelled; and 
ntnr one of its extremities are appearances on tlie 
ground which have been suppcsi^ to betoken the 
existence of a former bema. It has been nsually 
stated, in refutation of this hyimtlic-sis, that not even 
from tli).-s higher spot coixld the sea bo seen, because 
the city wall ran acros.s the top of the lull, and would 
have effectually intemipted any view of the sea; but 
tins answer is not sufficient, since we have brought 
forward reasons for believing that tliis was not the 
direction of the ancient wall. Tliis esplanade, how- 
ever, is .so Timch smaller than tbe pre.%'nl Pnyx, that 
it is impissible to believe that it could ever have 
been nswl as tlic ordinary as.semlly of the citizens; 
and it is nracb more probabie tliat it served for pur- 
poses connected ivith tbe great assembly in the Pnyx 
below, being per)m{W covered in part with buildings 
or booths for the cmivenience of the Prytanes, scrib^, 
and other public fum^tionaries. Mure calls attention 
to a passiige in Ariatopbane.s’, where allnsion is made 
to such ajq)endjige.s (tV nmm *c«t T&r 

ffKi\uas Kai rdy Si65ovs 5t(xSpn<ra£, Thmtu 659)^ 
and though the Pnyx is here used in bmlesque 
application to the Thesmofdiorium, wiwsre the female 
assemblies n'ere held, tins eirotnnstanee does not 
destroy the point of the allusion. (Mure, vol. ii. 
p, 319.) 

The whole rook of the Pnyx was thickly inha- 
hited in ancient timea, as it is flattened and cut in 


all directions. Wo have already had occasion to 
pint out [see above, p. 261, b.] that even the west- 
ern side of the liili was covered with honses, 

3, Bill of the Nymphs. 

This hiU, which lay a fittle to tbe NTW. of tlie 
Pnyx, used to be identified with the celebrated Lyea- 
bettns, whiclj was situated on the other side of Uie 
city, outside the walls; but ite proper name has been 
restored to it, from an inscription found on its 
summit. (Biiekh, Jwer. no. 453; Boss, in Aw/wt- 
htof, 1837, p. 391.) 

4. The Maedum. 

I'he Museium (rh Mavtreiov') was tlie hill to tlie 
8W. of the Acroplis, from which it is seprated by 
an intervening valley. It is only a little lower than 
the Acroplis itself. It is described by Pausiinias 
(i, 25, § fl) as a hill wititin the city wails, opjxwite 
tlie Acroplis, where the poet Musaens was imried, 
and wb^ a monument was erected to a certain 
Syrian, whose name Pamranias docs not mention. 
There are still remains of tliw monument, from the 
inscriptions Tipon winch wc leam that it was the 
montiment of Philopiqms, the grandson of Aiitio- 
cims. who. liaviug been dejMsed by Vocp-siaii. came 
10 Pome with Ins twf) sons, Irpiphanw and Gallini- 
cna. of Bhffr. vol. 1, p. 194.] Epiplinuos 

was the fatlier of Philopoppui, who bad hewane an 
Attic citizen of the demus Besa. and he is evidently 
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tlie Syrian to -wliom Pausanias alludes. *‘ TMs 
monument 'svas built in a form slightly concare 
towards tbe front. The chord of the cmwe was about 
30 feet in length: in front it presented three niches 
hete'een four pilasters; the central niehe^ was wider : 
than the two lateral ones, concave and with a semi- 
circular top ; the others were quadrangular. A 
seated statue in the central niche was obviously that 
of the pei-son to whom the monument was erected. 
An inscription below the niche shows that he was 
named Philopappus, son of Epiphanes, of the demus 
Besa (^lAdirawiros 'ErrupAvovs Bncrateis'). On the 
right hand of this statue was a king Antiochus, son 
of a king Antiochus, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tion helow it (/3a<rtA,e{fS ’Aurioxos PwlKem ’Amd- 
Xov)- In the ruche on the other side was seated 
Seleucus Nicator (^PacriXehs Avrrdxoo 

Nindrcop). On the pilaster to the right of Philo- 
pappus of Besa is the inscription o.m.ivs c. f.fab 
0. e. Cains Julius, Oaii filius, Fabi^) anxiochys 
PHILOPAl'FVS, cos. FRATER ABVALIS, AiUECTVS 
lOTEK PEAETOEIOS AB KIP, CAESARE NERVA 
TEAEVNO OPTVMO AVGVSTO GEEMAOTCO DACICO. 
On that to the left of Philopappus was inscribed 
BoffiAebs AftIoxos 4»iAJwainros, BotrlAews ’Evi- 
row Aft idxou* Between the niches and 
the base of the monument, there is a representation 
in high relief of the triumph of a Roman emperor 



similar to that on the arch of Titus at Rome. 
Tire part of the monument now remaining consists 
of the central and eastern niches, with remains 
of the two pilasters on that aide of the centre. The 
statues in two of the niches still remain, but without 
heads, and otherwise imperfect; the figures of the 
triumph, in the lower compartment, are not much 
better preservefl. This monument appears, from 
Spon and Wheler, to have been nearly in the same 
state in 1676 as it is at present ; and it is to Ciriaco 
d'Anoona, who visited Athens two centuries earlier, 
that we are indebted for a knowledge of the deficient 
parts of tJie momunent.’' (I.eake, p. 494, seq.; 
comx). Stuart, vol. iii. c. 5; Prokesch, iJewfecijpdyr- 
iieil&if vol. ii, p. 383 ; Blickh, Jjwcr. no. 362 ; Orelli, 
/sMon no. 800.) 

■ Of the fortress, which DemetriusPoliorcetes erected 
on the Maseiam in s.c.S39 (Paas..i 35. §8; 
Plul. Bsmdr, 34), all traca has disappeared. 

There must have been mamy honaes on the 
Museium, for the western side of the hill is almcst 
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covered with traces of buildinp cut in the rocks, 
and the remains of stairs are visible in several places, 
— another jiroof tliat the ancient city wall did not 
run along the top of this MIL [See above, p. 26 1 . j 
There are also found on this spot some wells and 
cisterns of a circular hollow'ed out in the rock, 
and enlarging towards the base. At the eastern 
foot of the MU, opposite the Acropolis, there are 
three ancient excavations in the rock ; that in the 
middle is of an irregular fonn, and the other two 
are eleveu feet square. One of them lewis towards 
another subterraneous chamber of a cireniar form, 
twelve feet in diameter at the base, and diininhLing 
towards the top, in the shajH) of a bell. These 
excavations are sometimes called ancient baths, and 
sometimes prisons: hence one of them is said to have 
been the prison of Socrates. 

5. The Dimijime Theatre, 

The stone theatre of Dionysus was commenced in 
B. c. 500, but was not completely fim’shod till b. c. 
340, during the financial admimstration of Lyenrgns. 
(Pans. i. 29. §16; Pint. Vit.X,Orat. pp.841, 852.) 
A theatre, however, might, as a Gothic church, be 
used for centuries without being quite finished; 
and there can be no doubt that it was in the stone 
theatre that all the great productions of the Grecian 
drama were performed. This theatre lay beneath 
tlie southern wall of the Acropolis, ne.ar its east- 
ern extremity. The middle of it was excavated 
out of the rock, and its extremities were sni)portcd 
by solid piers of masonry. The rows of seats were 
in the fonn of emwes, rising one above another; 
the diameter increased with the ascent. Two rows 
of seats at the top of the theatre are now visible ; 
but the rest are concealed by the accumulation of 
soil. The accurate dimension, s of the theatre eaimot 
now he ascertained. Its termination at the finimiiit 
is evident; but to what extent it desoentM into 
the valley cannot be traced. From the summit to 
the hollow below, wMch may, however, be highei* 
than the ancient orchestra, the slope is about 300 
feet in length. There can l)e no question that it 
must have been sufficiently large to have accom- 
modated the whole Imdy of Athenian citizens, a.s 
well as the .strangers who flocked to the Dionysiao 
festival. It has been supposed from a passage of 
Plato, that the tlieatre w.-:s eajabie erf" containing 
more tlian 30,000 spretators, since Socrates sjxtiddag 
of Agathon’s dram.atic victory in tlie theatre says 
tliat “ Ms gloiy was manifested in the jercsem* of 
more than three myriads of Greeks” (ifjuitauiir 
kytvvTQ 4 t/ fidprvffL t&f jrAeW Tp«r- 
Hvpiots^ Plat. 8t/mp, p. 175, c.) It may, however, 
be doubted whether these words are to la; taki’U 
litei-ally, since tlie term “ tiiree myriads ” to 

have been used as a round number to signify the 
whole body of adult Athenian citizens. Thus He- 
rodotus (v. 97) says that Arisfagoi-as dt'ceiveii tim-o 
myriads of Athenians, and Aristoplmm;s ( Kcd. 1132) 
employs the words no\irS>v irAeToy fj Tptxrp.opiaiv ex- 
actly in the same sense. 

The magnificence of the theatre is by 

Dicaearchus, who describes it .ss ‘‘ the mast beau- 
tiful theatre in the world, worthy of mention, great 
and wonderful ” (<S5« ?iv ruv «V rp k^A- 

Ajotof Bfarpov, h^uikoyov, p4ya «ol Bavftjcwrdtf, 

Dieae&ceh, Bhs 'JEMcfJoj, pu 140.) * Tko 


* Many writers, whom Wordsworth has futiowed, 
have changed SSe into iMoy; tat tbia omendit- 
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sjiectators sat in the open air, Lut probably protected 
from the rays of the sun by tin awning, and tirom 
llicir elevated scats they had a distinct view of the 
sea and of the peaked hills of Siilamis in the horizon. 
Above them rose the Parthenon, and the other 
buildin<is of the Acropolis, so that they sat tinder 
the shadow of the ancestral gods of tlieir country, 
H’Ju! pjaition of tiie spectators, as sitting under the 
temple of Athena, and the statue of the Zc.'Us of the 
Citadel (Zei/s TIoAievs, Paua, i. 24. § 4), is evi- 
dently alluded to by Aeschylus (^Eumm. 997, seq,), 
to which passage Wordsivorth has directed atten- 
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I was probably inserted the tripod. The custom of 
! supporting tripods by statue's w.as not unooinmon. 
(Leake, p. 186; Vans, Antiq. in British liivseim, 
p, 114.) This cavern was Bulise<iuantly converted 
into the church of Panaglna Spali<lti>sa, or the. Holy 
Virgin of the Grotto; and wan u.sed as .such when 
Dodsvell visited Athens, It i.s now, however, a 
simple care; and the temple and the church are. 
both in niius. A large fragnjcnt of the architrave 
of the temple, with a jiart of the inscription npon it, 
is now lying upon the .slope of the theatre : it lia.s 
been hewn into a drinking trough, (V'ordsworth, 
p, 90,) The cave is about 34 feet in length, with 
an average breadth of 20 feet. The entire height of 
the monument of Thrasydlus is 29 feet 5 inches. 
(Stuart,) 

Above the monument are two coliuniLs, which 
evidently did not fonn part of the bnilding. Their 
triangular summits sujportcd tripods, dedicated by 
choragi who had gained prizes in the theati'e below. 
A little to the west of the cave is a large rectangular 
niche, in which no doubt a statue once stood. 


ucrriichs Aetby, 
^^CTap i^/xevoi Aihs, 
UapBevov <l>lktts (pikot 
crajcppovDVVTSs eV xportp- 
TIoXAttSoy S’ inro irrepois 
oPTas a^erai variip. 


THEATRE OF DIOXTSOS, FROM COIS, 

A brass coin of Athens in the British Masema 
gives a representatiffli of the Dionysiac theatre viewed 
from below. The seats for the spectators are dis- 
tinctly seen, together with the Cimonian wall of the 
Acropolis; and above, the Parthenon in the centre, 
with the Propylaea on the left. The artist has also 
represented &e cave between the theatre and the 
wall of the Acropolis, d^cribed above, together with 
other smaller excavations, of which trac^ slill exist. 
The same subject is also represented on a vase found 
at Aulis, on which apirear the theatre, the momunent 
of Thrasyllns, the tripodial columns, and above them 
the polygonal walls of the Acroplis, crowned by the 


MO^'L'MKST OF THRASYLLUS. 

Above the uppr seats of the theatre and the Ci- 
moiiiaii wall of the Aeroplis is a grotto (enr^ Acuo>'), 
which was converted into a small temple by Tfara- 
syllus, a victorious choragns, to commemorate the 
victory of his chorus, b. c. 320, as we learn from an 
inscription upn it. Hence it is usually called the 
Choragic Monument of ThrasyUus. Within the ca.- 
vern were statues of Apllo and Artemis destroying 
tlic children of Niobe; and upn the entablatare of 
the temple was a colossjil figure of Dionj-sus. This 
figure know in the British Mnseum; but it has lost 
its head and arms. Pausanias (i. 21. § 3), in his 
description of the cavern, sjteaks of a tripod above it, 
witiiont mentioning the statue of Dionysus; bat 
there is a hole sunk in the lap of the statue, in which 

tion is not only unnecessary, hut is exceedingly impn- 
hable, because Odetiwero verj- rare in Greece at themns 
when Dieaearchm wrote. The word may have been 
introduced by the excerptor to indieato that the thcatare 
described by Di«»arcb,ns was not in existence in 
his tiaie ; or it may have been used by Dicasaarehus 
himself instead of i<rr\ according ta a wcU-knovm 
use of tlie Attic writei-s. (See Eidur, ad foe.) 
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Parthenon. It seems that this point of view was 
greatly admired by the ancients. Weaearehns alludes 
to this view, when ho speaks (I. c.) of “ the magni- 
ficent temple of Athena, called tlie Parthenon, rising 
above the theatre, and striking the spefdator with 
admiration.” (Leake, p. 183, seq^.; Bodwell, vol. i. 
p. 299 ; Wordsworth, p. 89, seij.) 

6. The Odeiimi of Jlerodes or liegilla. 

The Odeinm or Music-theatre* of Eegilla also lay 
beneath the .southern wall of the AcropoH.s, but at it.s 
western extremity. It was built in the time of the 
Antonines by Herodes Atticus, who called it the 
Odeium of Regilla in honour of his deceased wife. It 
i>s not mentioned by Paus.anias in Ids description of 
Athens, who explains the omission in a subsequent 
part of his work by the reni.ark that it was not com- 
menced attlie time hewrote hi.s first book. (Pana.vii. 
20. § 3.) Pansanias remarks (1. c.) that it surpassed 
all other Odeia in Greece, as well in dimensions as 
in otirer resjjects; and its roof of cedar wood was 
particularly admired. (Philostr. Vit Soph, ii. 1. § 5.) 
The length of its diameter within the walls was 
about 240 feet, and it is calculated to have fur- 
nished accommodation for about 6000 persons. There 
are still considerable remains of the building ; but, 
“ in spite of their e.xtent, good preservation, and the 
massive material of which they are composed, they 
have a por appearance, owing to the defects of the 
Roman style of architecture, especially of the row.s 

small and apparently useless arches with which 
the more solid portions of the masonry are per- 
forated, and the consequent number of insignificant 
parts into which it is thus subdivided.” (Mure, vol. 
ii. p. 9 1.) It is surprising that Stuart should h.ave 
supposed the remains of this comparatively small 
Rfjman building to bo those of the great Diony.siac 
theatre, in which the dramas of tlie Athenian poets 
were performed. 

7. Cave of Apollo and Pan, and Fountain of 
Clepsydra, 

The Cave of Apollo and P.an, more usually 
called the Cave of Pan, lay at the base of the l^W. 
angle of the Acropolis, It i.s descril)ed by He- 
rodotus (vi. 105) as situated below tlie Acropolis, 
and by Pausanias (i. 28. § 4) as a little below the 
Propylaea, with a spring of water near it. The 
wcn^iip of Apollo in this cave was probably of great 
antiquity. Here he is said to have had connection 
with Cremsa, the mother of Ion; and hence the cave 
is frequently mentioned in tlie “ Ion ” of Euripides. 
(Pans, t c. ; Enrip. Ion, 506, 966, &c.) Tho wor- 
ship of Pan in this cave was not introduced till after 
the battle of Marathon, in consequence of the services 
which he rendered to the Athenians on that occasion. 
His statue was dedicated by Miltiiides, and Simonides 
wrote tlis inscription for* it. (Simonid. Seliqu. p. 
176, ed. Schneidewin.) A statue of Pan, now in the 
public library at Cambridge, was discovered in a 
garden a little below the cave, and may pxrasibly be 

* An Odeium (wSemv) was, in its form and ar- 
ranpments, very similar to a theatre, irom which 
it Offered chiefly by being roofed over, in order 
to retain tlie sound. It appears to have been ori- 
ginalty designed chiefly for musical rehearsals, in 
subordination to the great choral performances in 
the theatre, and consequently a macih. fimalkr apace 
was required for the andknfio. 
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the identical figure dedicated by Miltiades. T!k 
cave measures about 18 feet in length, 30 in height, 
and 16 in depth. Tlicre arc two excavated ledges 
cut in tho rock, on which we may sujipifst- statues ol 
the two d'ities to have stood, ami al-o numerous 
niches and holes for the reception of vorive oileriiig.s. 

The fountain near tlio cave, uf wliieh rau.-ai!i.w 
does not tneiition the name, was cuilid Clepsydra, 
(KAeij/iiSpa), mra'C anciently Emj.ffllo (’E/nriSd). It 
(lerived the name of Clepsydra from its being .sup- 
jjo.-ctl to h.ave Latl a subtenaiicous coniruunlearujn 
witii the harbour of Phaleruin. (Ari.stoph. L^-.sistr. 
912, Schol. ad loc., ad Veep. 853, Av. 1694; He- 
sycli.s. pp. KXf^hSpa, KXeilupporov, Tledu'.) ‘‘ 'Fhe 
only access to this fountain is from the cnclo.-ed 
platform of the Acroprdis above it. Tin? approacli to 
it is at the north of the northern wing of the Propy- 
luea. Here we begin to descend a flight of forty- 
seven stejis cut in the rock, but partially eimeJ v.hh 
slabs of marble. The descent is urehed over with 
brick, and opens out into a small suiitorraiieaii ehaj-r'l, 
with niehes eut in its .sides. In the chajvl is a well, 
.surmounted with a peristomium of marble; !.elow 
which is the water now at a tlistanee of about 30 feet.” 
(Wordsworth.) This tiiglit of steps is .seen in the 
annexed coin from the IJritisli Museum, inwhielt tin; 
cave of Pan is repre.sented at the fcnit, mid the .statuty 
of Athena Proinaclius and the Piuthenou at the 
.summit. The obverse is the size of the coin ; tho 
reverse is enlarged. 



COIN SHOWINO THK CAVK (i!-’ 'niK t'Ali- 


TUENON AJfI> ATUKA'A miu.M.u.nr.s, 


8. The AykitiHim. 

Tho .sanetmiry of Aglaurus, one of the three daugh- 
ters of Cecrops, was also a cavern sitnafed in tho 
northern face of the AtToixylis. Jt is evident from 
several passages in the Ion of EuripidM (8, 296, 
606, 953, 1413) that theA.ghturium vras in M'n,c jiari 
of the precipices called the Long Rocks, which mti 
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eastward of the. grotto of Pan. [Sec above, p. 266, K] 
It is said to have been the spot froin which Aglaurus 
a.nd her sister Horse threw themselves from the rocks 
of the Acropolis, tipou opening the chest 'which con- ' 
tained Erichthoiiius (Pams, i, 18. § 2); and it was 
also near this sanctnaiy that the Persians gained 
aecos.s to the Acropoli.s. (Herod, viii. S.'j.) We 
learn from Paasanias tliat the cave was situated at 
tlifi steeliest part of tlie hill, W’hudi is also described 
by Herodotus as precipitous at tliis jxiint. At the dis- 
taticc of about 60 yards to the east of the cave of Pan 
and at the l)a.sc of a prociiiice is a n;niark.ab]c cavern; 
and 40 yard.s further in the same direction, there is 
another cave, inueh smaller, immediately raider the j 
wall of the citadel, and only a few yar-cLs distant from 
the aorthem portico of the Em-litheiran. In tiie latter [ 
there are thirteen niches, which prove it to h.avc | 
I'leen a consecrated spot ; and there, can bo no doubt 
that the larger was also a sanctuary, though niches ' 
are not equally apparent, in consequence of the sur- 
face of the rock not btiing so well preserved as in the 
smaller cavern. One of these hvn caves wfis un- 
doubtedly the Aglaurinm. Le.ake conjectured, from 
the accoirat of a stratagem of Peisi.stratins, that there 
was a communication from the j\g]autiran to the 
platform of the citadel After ihiislstratus had 
seined the citadel, liis next object W£is to di.sarm the 
Atheni.ans. With this view he summoned the 
Athenians in the Anaoeinm, which was to the west 
of the Aglauriura. While he was addres.sing them, 
they laid down their arms, wliich were seized by the 
jiartizans of I'ei.sistratus and conveyed into tlio 
Aglaurium, appiraitlv with the view of being carried 
into the citadel itself. (Polyaen. i. 21.) Now this 
eouje.cture has been continued by the discovery of an 
ancient flight of stairs near the Erechtheiura, leading 
into tliB cavern, and from thence passing downwards 
through a dwip cleft in tlie rock, nearly parallel in its 
direction to the outer wall, and opening out in the 
face of the cliff a little below the foundation. [See 
alwve, p, 268, a.] It would therefore appear that this 
cave, .smaller of the two above rnentioned, was 
tiic Agraulium, the acces,s to which from the Acro- 
polis was close to the northern portico of tire Erech- 
theium, which led into the sanctuary of Pandrosus, 
the only one of the three daughters of Cecrops who 
remained faithful to her trust. I..eake conjectures 
tliat the Aglaurium, which is never described im a ' 
temple, but only as a sanctuary or sacred onckraurc, ' 
W£is used in a more extended signification to e,om- ■ 
preheud both cave-s, one licing more (‘.specially sacml 
to Aglaurus and the other to her sister Herse. Tlie 
position of the Aglaurium, as ne.ar the cave of Pan, 
and in front ef tlie Erechtlieium £U!d Parthenon (wpi 
naAAdSos vowv), is clearly shown in the following 
passage of Euripides (/ora, 50G, seq.), where the 
fivx^ets fuiKpai probably refer to the flight of 
steps;—*- 

& Ilavbr SrcacfifMra koI 
wapavXt^ovcra vdrpa 
jU,o%c55<(rt fcoKpats, 
fm xopoi’s cTTeiSaifcn woGoiv 
’AypadAow K^pcti rplyoyot 
irrdSM lioAAdGos m&v, 

Wordsworth (p. 87) conjectuw., with some prola- 
Iftlity, that it may have been by tlie same secret 
cmnmunication that the Persians got info the 
Acropolis. 

Aocording to tsie tradition Aglaoros precipifated 
herself from Hie Acropolis,, as a sacaifiee, to save 
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her country ; and it wa.s probably on tins account 
that tlie Athenian ejihebi, on receiving their first 
suit of armour, were accustomed to take an oath 
in the Aglaurium, that they would defend their 
country to tlie last. (Dern, de Fdls. Leg. p. 468 ; 
Pollux, 'viii. 105 ; PlnIo.str. Vit. Apvll. iv. 21 ; 
Hemann, Griech, Siaaimlterth. § 12.'}. n. 7.) 

The Theseinm. 

The Theseium (Bi^a-etov), or temple of Theseus, 
is the best preserved of all the monuments of ancient 
Athens. It is situated on £i height in the NW. of 
the city, north of the Areiopagms, iind near the gym- 
nasium of Ptolemy. (Pirns, i. 17- §2; Pint. Thes. 
.36.) It was at the same time a temple and a tomb, 
having been built to receive the bones of Theseus, 
which Giinon luul brought from Sevros to Athens in 
n. c. 469. (Time. i. 98 ; Pint. Cim. 8, The.s. 36 ; 
Diod. iv. 62 ; Pans. 1. c.) The temple appeal's to 
hiive been commenced in the same year, and, al- 
lowing five years for its completion, was probably 
finished about 465. It is, therefore, alxnit thirty 
ye£ir.s older than the Ibuthenon. It }Kt.sse.s.sed the 
privilege of an asylum, in wliich runaway .slaves, in 
}«irticular, were accustomed to take refuge. (Diod. 
/. c,; Pint. Thes. I, c., de Exil, 17; Hesyrli., Etjin. 
M, s. V. ©Tjireiov.) Its sacred enelo.sure was so large 
£i.s to .-^erve Bonietiine.s sis a phice of military assem- 
bly. (Thuc. Vi. 61.) 

The Temple of Theseus was built of Pentelic 
marble, and stands upfiii an artificial foundation 
formed of large quadrangular blocks of limestone. 
Its architecture is of the Doric order. It is a 
Peripteral Hexiistyle, that is, it is .surrounded with 
columns, and hfis six at each front. There are 
thirteen columns on each of the flanks, including 
those at the angles, which are also reckoned among 
those of the front, so that the number of columns 
siuTOunding tlie temple is thirty-four. The .stylobate 
is two feet four inch^ high, and lias only two steps, 
instead of thi'ee, a fact which Stuart accounts for 
by the feet of the temple being an heromn. The 
total length of the temple oa the upper step of the 
stylobate is 1 04 feet, and its total breadth 45 feet, 
or more accurately 104-23 and dS-Oll rsipeotively. 
(Penrose.) Its height from, the bottom of the sty- 
lobate to the summit of tlie pediment ia 33J feet, 
It consists of a cella having a prouaos or podonma 
to the east, and an opistliodomus or posticum to Hie 
west. The pronaos and opistliodomus -were each 
separated from the ambulatory of tbe peristyle by 
two columns, and perhapis a railing, which may 
have united the two columns with one another, and 
with the antae at tlie end of the prolongation of the 
walls of tlie cella. The cclla is 40 feet in length, 
the pironaos, including the eastern jjortico, 33 feet, 
and the ojiisthodomus, inclndmg the western portico, 
27 feet. The ambulatory at Hie sides of the temple 
is six feet in breadtJi. Tbe columns, both of the 
peristyle and in the two vealihules, are three feet 
four mches in diameter at the base, £Uid nearly 
nineteen feet high. 

The eastern front of the temple wa.s the pincipil 
one. IliiB ia sho-wn not only by the depth of the 
piffluwa, but stai more, decisively by the widptmvs. 
The ten motop^ of the eastern fronr, «-'ith tlse four 
a4ioming on either side, are exclusively wlorucd 
with 'sculpture, all the other rno'nqx-s li.iviiig Usm 
plain. It was not till ihc erccrion of Use Parthenon 
that sculpture was rmplosed to decorate the entire 
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frieze of the peristyle. The two pediments of the 
porticoes were also filled with sculpture,?. On the 
eastern pediment there are traces in the marble of 
metallic fa.stening,s for .statues : it is usually stated 
that the western pedimeut did not contain any 
figim’s, but Peniuse, in his recent esamination of 
the temple, has clLscovered clear indication.? of the 
positions which the sculptures occupied^ Be.5ides 
the pediments, and the above-mentioned metope.?, 
the only other parts of the temple adonied with 
sculpture are the friezes rwer the columns and antae 
of the pronaos and opisthodomus. These friezes 
stretch across the whole breadth of the cella and 



GROUND-PLAX OF TUK TilB-SEIUM. 


Although the temple itself is nearly perfect, tlio 
sculptures have sushiined great injury. The figures 
in the two pediments have entirely disappeeirijd ; 
and the metope.? and the frieze have Iweu greatly 
mutilated. Enough, however, remains to show that 
these sculptures belong to the highest style of Grecian 
art The relief is bold and salient, approacliing to 
the proprtions of the entire statue, the figures in 
some instances appearing to be only slightly attached 
to the table of the maihle. The sculptures, both of 
the metopes and of the friezes, were painted, and 
still preserve remains of the czjlours. Leake observes 
that “ vestiges of brazen and golden-coloured arms, 
of a blue sky, and of blue, green, and red drapery, 
are still very appvarout. A painted foliage and 
maeander is seen on the interior comic* of the 
pristyle, and painted stains in the lacunaria.” In 
the BritLsh Museum tliere are easts of the greater 
portion of tlxe friezes, and of three of the metopes 
from the northern side, being the first, second, and 
fourth, commonciiig from the noilh-east angle. 
They were made at Athen.s, by direction of the Earl , 
of Elgin, from the sculpture.? which then existed 
upu the tempjle, where they stiU rnndn. 

The subjects of the sculptures are the exploita of 
The-seus and of H<s-cals.s; for the Theaeinm wa.? mk 
only the tomb and heroum of Theseug, bat also a 
monument in honour of his friend and compahimi 
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Hercules. The intimate fricnd.ship of those two 
heroes is well known, and is illustrated by the state, 
meut of an ancient writer th.it, when Thesens had 
been delivered by Heivule.? from the chuln.H of Ai- 
doneus, king of the Molu.^si, he i;finducti;ii Hercules 
to Athens, tliat he might be puritied from llie luurJer 
of his children : that Theseus then not only shared 
his proprty with Hercules, but re.-igned to the 
latter all tlie .^acred phaeo.? which had been given 
liim by the Athenitms, dmuging tdl the 'fhcM'ia of 
Attica, except four, into Ilerack-ia, (rhiloehorus, 
ap. Plat, Thes. Bo.) The Hercules Fiirens of Eu- 
ripides seem.?, like the Thcseiuin, to have kmt 
intended to celebrate unitedly the deed.? and glory 
of the two friends. Hence this tragedy ha,s lieeu 
called a Temple of Theseus in verse. Euripides 
probably refcn-al to this Tlieseium, among other 
buildings of Atheus, in the pas, sage beghmiug Qitrc. 
Fur. 1323)!— 

ewov ap’ ppip nphs TrdXicrpa UaKKdSos. 

iK(7 xe'pav aa^ ayviaas pmaparoi-, 

S6povs re dduTcc, ^pppdrwv r’ ipwv pepoi. 

In the sculptural decorations of his temjde Th'c- 
seus yielded to Ms friend the mo>t coii.spiciivm.s 
place. Hence the ten metope, s in front of the tcmjdo 
are occupied by the Labours of Hercule,?, while tlioso 
on the two flanlcs, only eight in all, relate to tiie ex- 
ploits of Tlieseus. The frieze over the opisthodomus 
repre.sents the combat of the Centaurs and Lajdthae, 
in which Theseus took jjart,; but the subject of tlie 
frieze of the pronaos cannot be maxle out, in. conse- 
quence of the mutilated condition of the sculpture.?. 
Stuart (vol. iii. p. 9) snppses that it represents 
part of the battle of Marathon, and espcially the 
phantom of The.seiis nishing upon the Fersians; 
Miiller (Denkmitler (hr ulU-n KuM, p. 11), that 
the subject is the war of Theseus with the Piillriit- 
tidae, a nice of gigiintic sti’cngtli, wiio arc s:iitl to 
have contended with Theseus for the throne of 
Athens ; Lealce (p. 604), that it nqireMmttid thi^ 
battle of the giants, wJio were snbdned mniniy by 
the blip of Herculc.s. Leake urge.s, with great 
probability, that fis the ten metopes in front of the 
building were devoted to tlie exploit,? of Hercules, 

■ and eight, le.ss conspicuously situated, to thof^c of 
TheseiLs; and that a.? the frieze over the oplstluKio- 
miis referred to one of the inrext celebrated exploits 
of Tlieseus, so it may be prcsnmc-cl timt the corn»- 
sponding panel of the pronaiB related to axane of the 
exploits of Hercules. 

The Theseium wa.? for many cealurii« a Chris- 
tian church detlicated to St. George. “ When it 
W'Jis converted into a Christian church, the two in- 
terior columns of the pronaos were rermived to iHukc 
room for the altar and its smnicircular encl->i,iie, 
customary in Greek churches. A large door na? at, 
the same time pierced in the wall, which .>e>,arai. s 
the cella from the opiKthodomus; whni Athen? v.ris 
taken by llie Turks, who were in the habit of ri. ling 
into the churches on horseback, thi.? dinsr \uw 
and a small one was ra.ade in the soutln rn w.-sil. 
The roof of the eeila is entirely muilfni, and the 
I greater part of the ancient bearn-s tmd lacniioria of 
, the perktyle are wanting. In other w.-{K>cts the 
' tem}>le is complete.” (Leake.) The building w 
now converted into tlie national Museum of Atliew, 
and has been restored as nearly a? ptwible to It.? 
original contlition, Tim v.aulted roof of the «IIa 
has been replactal % one in wcowlanw wWj tim 
original design of the buiUling. 


i 
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The three interior wjdls of the Theseiam were below the building a row of marble statues or Cary- 
decorated with paintings by Micon. (Pans. ?.«;.) atida, representing human tiguresj ivith serpents’ 
The stucco upn which they -wore painted is stili tails for their lower extremities, which Eoas con- 
ajiparent, and shows that each painting covered the aiders to be the epnymous heroes of the Attic tribes 
entire wall from tbo roof to two feet nine inches mentioned by Patisanisis as in the immediate neigh- 
short of the pavement. ("Leake, p. 512.) bom-hood of the temple of Ares. 4. The fact of the 

The identification of the church of St. George with sculptures of the temple representing the exploits of 
the temple of Theseus has alw-ays been coasidere 1 Theseus and Hercules Ross does not consider suf- 
one of tJie most certain points in Athenian topo- fieient to prove tliat it was the ilTiesemm; since the 
graphy ; but it has been attacked by Ros.s, in a exploits of these two heroes are exactly the subjects 
piimplilet writton in modem Greek (rb ©po-ejo*' «ai which tlie Athenians would be likely to select as tlie 
6 yobr Tov 'Apem, Athen. 1838), in which it is most appropriate decorations of the temple of the 
nuiiutaiiied that the building usually called the The- god of war, 

.-4011™ i.s in reality tlie temple of Ares, mentioned An abstract of Ross’s arguments is given by 
by Pausanias (i. 8. § 4), Ross argues, 1. That the Mm-o (vol. ii. p. 316) and Westermann (in Jahifs 
temple of Tliesons is descrilied by Plutarch as situ- Jnhrbiiclier, vol. xli. p. 242) ; but as his hypothesis 
ated in the (.‘cntre of tlie city (h /j.4cr‘p rp vrdAet, has been generally rejected by scholars, it is imne- 
J'/ics. 36), whereas the existing temjile is near the ce.ssary to enter into any refutation of it. (Comp, 
western extremity of the ancient city. 2. That it Pittakis,in At/iwj. Are/ifioL Zeit«np,1838,Eebr.and 
appears, from the testimony of Cyriacus of Ancona, klarch; Gerhard, Hall. Lit. Zeit. 1839, No. 159; 
who tiuvelled in Greece in 1436, that at that time IJIrxch.s, in Amial. d. hist. ArcMol. 1842, p.74,foIl.; 
the edifice bore the name of the temple of Ares. Cuitius, Arckaol, Zeitschrift, 1843, No. 6.) 

3. That there have been discovered immediately 


THE TiHaSETmt. 

Ift. The, Olympidmi. ™ f®™ed by Vifruvins Q. c.% ^d oj whom 

it appears to have been planned m all its extent and 
The site of the Olympieium (’OAvjitTrielbv), or magnitude. The work was continued by fte sons 
Temple of Zeus Olympius, is indit-aletl by sixteen of Peisistratus; but after their expulsion from 
gigantic Corinthian column.^ of white inaible, to the Athens it remained untouched for nearly 400 years, 
south-east of the Acropdis, and near the right bank It Ls not impossible, as Mure lias remarked, tbn>. 
of the Ilissms. This temple not only exceeded in prejudice against the Pasistratidae may have opo- 
magninuie all other temples in Atliems, but was the ratrf against the prosecution of tlieir unfinished 
greatest ever dedicated to the supreme deity of the monuments, although no allusion occurs in any 
Greeks, smd one of the four most renowns:! examples writer to such a motive for the .suspenrion of tlie 
of architecture in marble, the other three being tire work. 

temples of Ephesus, Branchidae, and Elensis, (Vi- The Pmshtratidae musi luxe miidc conriduMble 
truv. vii. Praef.) It wa.s commenced by Pfflsistxatus;, progrm' in the work, hince ancient writci> .sp*ak. of 
and finished by Hadrian, aft^er many suspeasiom itiaitstinfci'Bhed state hi t.rius of the higbes’ ad- 
;md intemiptions, tlie work occupying a period of miration. It also npp?arrt from these at'cnunte to 
nearly 700 yesira. HeBCe it is cslM by PldJostratus have saffa-ed liitJe from tbr Persian invusiou, pro- 
“ a great straggle witli time” (xP^tatu furfo. dydi- bahly from its only coii'isimg at that time of solid 
vuTfxa, Fit. Soph. i. 25. § 3). The original founder masses of maaomy, which the Per.afHi.s would hardly 
of the temple is said to have been HetHsdion. (Patis. have taken the trmblf of ftemolihlung. IM<a^ 
i. 18. § 8.) The erectiou of the temple was en- aichus, who visitc»l Athens j.iior to any renewal of 
trusted by Peirisfratas to fear suseWiteotB, whose j the work, describes it, chough half flinalicd, as es~ 
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citing astonishment by the design of the building, and (Bo(‘kh, Tnscr. N^o, 32 1 — J346.) P’rom the existing 
which would have been most admirable if it had remains of the temple, we can ascertain its size and 
been finished.” (^OXv/xiriov, TifitreKhs fiiv, Kara- general form. According to the measurements of 
S’ ixov r}jv TTjy otKoSo/ilas vroypatfniP’ Mr. Penrose, it was 354 feet (more cx-'ictly ;334-22;'5) 
76v(i;i6vov S’ jSeXTjo-Tov, eftrep o-uiv«T€A.e(reij, in lei^th, and 171 feet (l/Plfi) in bnia/Ith. “It 
p. 140, ed. Fuhr.) Aristotle (Polit. v. 1 1) men- consisted of a cella, snn'oundcd by a peristyle, which 
tions it as one of the colossal undertakings of despotic had 10 columns in front, and 20 on the sides. The 
governments, placing it in the same category as the peristyle, being double in the si(ie.s, and having a 
pyramids of Egypt; and Livy (xli. 20) speaks of it triple range at either end, l)c,sid<»i three eoluiim.'i 
as “ Jovis Olyrnpii teinplnm Athenis, unum in tends between antae at each end of tlm cella, consisted 
inehoatnm pro magnitudine dei,” where “ unum ” is altogether of 120 columns.” (Ijcake.) Of tbtise 
used because it was a greater work than any other columns 1 6 are now standing, with their archi- 
temple of the god. (Cornp. Strab. is, p. 396 ; Plut. traves, 13 at tlie south-ea.steni angle, and tlie re- 
Sol 32 ; Lucian, Icaro-Menip. 24.) About jb. c. maining three, which are of the interior row of the 
1 74 Antinchus Epiphanes commenced Uie com- southern side, not far from the south-westeni angle, 
pletioii of the temple. He employed a Eoman archi- Those are the larg(st columns of marble now stand- 
teat of the name of Cossutims to proceed with it. ing in Europe, being six and a half feet in diameter, 
Cossutins chose the Corinthian order, which was and above sixty feet high. 

adhered to in the subsequent prosecution of the work. A recent traveller remarks, that the desolation of 
(Vitrav. 1. c.; Athen. v. p. 194, a.; Veil. Pat. i. 10.) the spot on wliich they stand adds much tu the eflh-t 
Upon the death of Antioclius in b, c. 1G4 the work of their tall majestic forms, and tliat scarcely any 
was interrupted ; and about 80 years afterwards ruin is more calculated to excite stronger emotions 
.some of its columns were transported to Eomc by of combined admiration and aw’e. It is difticult to 
Sulla for tlie use of the Capitoline temple at Eome. conceive wdiere the enormous ma.sse.s Itavedi.sajijiearcd 
(Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 6.) The work was not resumed of which this temple was built. Its destnu’tion 
till the reign of Augustus, when a society of princes, probably commenced at an early period, and sup- 
allies or dependents of tlie Eoman empire, undertook plied from time to time building materials to the 
to complete the building at their joint expense, inhabitants of Athens during the middle ages. 

(SueL Aug. 60.) But the honour of its final com- Under the court of the temple there are some 
pletion was reserved for Hadrian, who dedicated the very large and deep vaults, which Forchhammer 
temple, and set up the statue of the god within the con.siders to be a portion of a largo cistern, ailudal 
cella, (Paus. i. 18. § 6, seq.; Spartian. Hadr. 13; to by Pansanias as the cliasm into which the w^aters 
Dion Cass. Ixix. 16.) flowed after the flood of Deucalion. From tins cis- 

Pausanias says that the whole exterior inclosure tern there is a conduit running in the direction of 
was about four stadia in circumference, and that it the fountain of Callirrhoii, wliieh he suppcjsfs to 
was full of statues of Hadrian, dedicated by the Gre- iiave been jmrtly supplied with water by this meana, 
eian cities. Of tlieae statues many of the pedestals (Leake, p. 513; Mure, vol. ii. p. 79; Forchhammer, 
have been found, with inscriptions upon them. p. 367.) 


mresa op. this otm-piKinai. 
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1]. The Horologium of Afidrmicus Cyrrlmles. 

Tin's huildlng, vulgarly called the " Temple of the 
Winds,” from the figures of the ■winds upon its feces, 
is situated north of the Acropolis, and is still ex- 
tant Its date is uncei-tidn, but the style of the 
sculpture and architecture is thought to belong to 
the period after Alexander the Great Miiller sup- 
poses it to have feicn erected about B.o. 100; and its 
date must loo prior to the middle of the first century 
B. c. since it is mentioned by Varro (ii. R, ui. 5. 
§17). It 'served both as the weathercock and 
public clock of Athens. It is an octagonal tower, 



with its eight sidas facing respectively the direction of 
the eight winds into which tire Athenian compass 
was divided. The directions of the several sides 
were indicated by tlie figures and names of the eight \ 
winds, which were sculptured on the frieze of the | 
entablature. On the summit of tire building there i 
stood originally a brou'ze figure of a Triton, holding | 
a wand in Ms right hand, and turning on a pivot, | 
80 as to serve for a weatlieroock. (Vitrav. i. 6. § 4.) ' 
This mraarnent is called a horologium by 'varro , 
{1. c.). It farmed a measara of time in two ways. 
On each of its eight sidas, beneath the figures of 
the winds, lines are still visible, which, with the 
gnomons that stood out above them, feraM a series , 
of sun-dhds. In the centre of tlie intorior of the ' 
building there was » clejj^dra, or wafcer-clocsfc, 
the remains of which are still visible. On the 
south side of the building tiirare was a astern, 
which wss suppHed with -water frtan the spring 
called Clepsydra, r»ar the cave of Tanu Ltske 
states that a portion of the a^nedaefe eadsted not 
long since, and formed ptot of a modaru conduit far 
the conveyance of water to a netghbouxittg mosque, 
for tire service of the Turks in taw ablutions. It 
may not be unnecessaiy to remind the reader that 
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' Clepsydra was the common term for a 'walcr-clock, 
and was not so called from Uie fountain of tlie same 
name, which supplied it with water; the similarity 
of the names is accidental. The reason of tlie 
fountain near the cave of Pan being called Clep- 
sydra has been given above. [See p. 286, b.j 

The height of the building from ito foundation is 
44 feet. On the NE. and" NW. sides ai-c distyla 
Corinthian porticoes, giving access to tlie interior; 
and to the south ■wall is affixed a sort of turret, 
forming fnree-quartera of a circle, to contain the 
cistern which supplied water to the clepsydi-a, 

12. The Choragk Monmient of Lyderates. 

This elegant monument, vulgarly called the 
“ Lantern of Demosthenes," was dedicated by 
Lysicrates in B.c. 335 — 4, as we learn from an in- 
scription on the suThitrave, which records that 
" Lysicrates, son of Lysithddes of Cicynna, led the 
chorus, when the boys of tho tribe of Acamantis 
conquered, when Theon played the flute, when 
Lysiades wrote the piece, and when Evaenetns was 
archon.” It was tlie practice of the victorious 
' choragi to dediejite to Dionysus the tripods which 
j they had gained in the contests in the theatre. 

I Some of these tripods were placed upon small tern- 
I ple.s, which were erected citiier in the precincts of 
' the theatre, or in a street which ran along the 
eastern side of the Acropolis, from the Ifrj'taneiam 
to the Lenaeum, or sacred enclosure of Dionysus near 
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the theatre, and ^vhidi was hence called tlie water-fall wiien it is full. But there is pen.-ralh- 
Street of Tripods.” (Pans. i. 20. § 1.) no ^'ater in tiiis part of the hed ot the liissas; aid 

Of these tenures only two nowromaiii; the nioiiu- it is certain that tlie twiiitani was ;» separate vcm 
inent of Tlirasvllu.s, situated above the theati-e, of of water, and wa.s not supplied from tiic Dissns, 

wlueli we have already .spoken [seep. 285]; and the The waters of the foiindin were made to pa^s 

monument rf lA-sierafes, which .stood hi the street through small pi^.s. i.ierced in ih.- f.toe oi'tlie nsk, 
itself. It appears that this street was formed en- throuffli which they de.-cended into the pool helow, 
tirelv iiy a series of .such monuiiieiits; and from the Of the.se oritiees seven arc .«tiil visible. The louu- 
mscriptions engraved on the architraves that the tain also received a .supply of water from the cistern 
draiinitic clironieles or didascaliae were mainly com- in the Olympieium, whiidi has been aheady rneu- 
piled. The monument of Lysier.ates is of the Co- turned. [See above, p. 290, In] The pud, wim h 
ririfliian order. It is a sirmli circular building on a receives the watem of the fountain, “ would be more 
square basement, of white marble, and covered by a copimus, but for a canal which commences near it 
cupola, supported by six Corinthian coliumis. Its and is earned below the bed of the Ilissiis to FanJ, 
whole lieiglit was 34 feet, of which the square basis a small village a mile from the city, on the road to 
wa.s 14 feet, the body of the building to the summit Peiraeeus; where the water is received iiitcf a ci.- 
of the columns 12 feet, and the entabhiture, toge- tern, supplies a fountain on the high road, and 
ther with the cupola and apex, 8 feet. There was waters ganlens. The canal exactly rcsemhlRs thi)>c 
no acces.s to the interior, which was only 6 feet in wiiich were in use among the firccks before the in- 
diameter. The friexe, of which there are casts in the ti-odnction of h’oinan aqueducts, being a cliaimei 
BritLsIi Museum, represents the destruction of tlie about three feet square, cut in the .solid riK-k. It 
TyiThenian piirates by Dionj-susand bis attendants, is probably, therefore, an ancient work.” (I.Pitkc, 
p. 170; Forclihanmicr, p. 317 ; Mure, vol. ii. 
p. 85.) 

14. The Panathemic Shuliim, 

The Panathenaia Stadium (rb o-rdSwu rb Hava- 
Orjva’iKSp') rvas .situated on the south side of the 
Ilissim, and is descrilxjd by Pausatmis a.s “ a hill 
rising above the lli.ssus, of a semicircular form in 
its upper part, and extending from thence in a 
double right line to the bank of the river,” (Paus. i, 
19. § 6.) Leake observes, th.at “ it is at once re- 
cognized by its existing remains, eon.sisting of two 
juirallel heights, jiartly nntund. and pirtly compased 
of large masses of rough .substniction, whitdi rise at 
a .small distance from the left hank of the Ili.s.siis, 
in a direction ;it right tuiides to the eoui’M* of tliat 
STKEUT OF THE TRIPODS FRCi.vt A DAS liEUEK. stream, and whiidi are (‘l'■.•mel■tcd at the furtlicr end 
by a third lieiglif, more indclm-d to art for its coin- 
13, The Fountain of CaUMoli, or Enneacrvnne. position, an<l whiidi formed tlic .semicircular ex- 
tremity essential to a staiiium.” It is usually stated 
The founhiin of Callirrbou (KoAAi^porj), or En- that this Stadiiun was con-inictcfl by Lv*-nrgiis, 
neaeruuus (’Evvedrepouvos), was situated iu the ,SE. nhout B.c. 350 ; but it appears from the p-is-age 
of the city. It was, as hits been alre.ady re- of Plutarch (TtV. A". Oral, j), 841). on whit h this 
marked, tlie only source of good drinkable wattT in supjmsition re&ts, that this sjnU must have lictm tiscti 
Athens. (Paus. i. 14. § 1.) It was employed in previmusly for tlie gynmic rontests of the Pana- 
all the more imjiortant services of religion, and by thenaie games, since it is ."otid that I.ycnrgus 
women prior to their nuptials. (Time, il 1 .5.) We pleted the Paimtheiniic atadinm, by coustnicting a 
learn from Thucydides (I e.) that it was originally jwdium {Kpijms) or low wall, and levelling the ltd 
named Callirrhoe, when the. natural sources were oi' the arena. The .sjK’ctator.s, however, 

open to view, but that it was afterwards named continued to sit on the turf for nearly five ceiifttrics 
plnneacranus, from having been fitted with nine aftei-wards, till at length the sloj^ss w’ere covered by- 
pipes (/epoOvot) by tlic PeListratjdac. Hence it ap- Herodes Artieus iviih the seats of Pcnteiii- nsirbie. 
poors that the natm-al soarce.s were covered by which railed forth the mlmiration of I’ini'ani;!'-. 
some kind of building, and tliat the water was con- (Philostr. J7t. Soph. ii. 1. § 5.) Tiie,-.e sr-it" hrne 
ducted through nine pifies. Ennoaerunu.s apfiears disappeared, and it i.s now only a long hoilotv, 
to have been the name of the fountain, in the archi- over with grass, Leake conjecture.s i!wl it w.rs 
tectural sense of the term; but the spring or source capable of accoinmodating 4<i,0('0 f>erM.;i-. o-i tiei 
continued to be called CaliiiThoi!, aud is the- naiiie marble scats, and as iimny more on the >l(,|ie> <.f Use 
which it still hears. (Compare Stet. Theb. xii. 629 ; bills above them on exti-^nlinurr- fBusu-ioiw. 

“ Et quos CalliiThcxi novies , errantibus undis Im- Philostmtus states that a ti’midc of Tvrhe or 
plicat.”) It has been suyiposed from a fi-agment of Fortune stood on one .side of tbc Htadium and 
Cnitinus (ap. Sehol. ad Arktoph. £quit. 530; there are considerable remain!, of rough !mi.antrr 
Suidaa, s . ». SoSejichcpowos) that the fountain was on the summit of tlw wcatern hill, thts b. 
also- called Dodecaemnus; but it is more jwobahle, to have been, tlie site, of the temple. The tomb uf 
as lAiske has remarked, that the jmet amplified for Ueiudes, who vm buried near the Btadima, tuaj 
the sake of comic effect, llte spring flows from the have occupied the .summit of the opp-riui bill 0|i- 
foot of a broad ridge of rocks, which crosses the bed posite the Stadium was a bridge across the nk.%tss, 
of the Ilissus, and over which tlitt river forms a t»f which the foundations still exist. (Leake, ix 395,) 
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Ifi. Arch of Hadrian. 

This Arch, which is still extant, is opposite the 
norUi-wc.stcrri angle of the Olympieium, and formed 
an entrance to the peribolus of the temple. It is a 
jKihry structure; and the style is indeed so unworthy 
of the real enkrgeiueiit of ta.stc which Hiulrian is 
acknowledged to have displayed in the fine arts, 
that IMtire conjectures with nmeh probability that it 
litay have becii a work erected in his honour by the 
Athenmn nmnieipaiity, or by some other c!a®s of 
adrnu'ers or flatterers, rather tlian by liirnself. ‘‘ This 
fu'ch, now deprived of the Corinthian columns which 
adorned it, and covered at the base with three feet 
of accumulated soil, consisted when complete of an 



archway 20 feet wide, between piers above 15 feet 
square, decoi'ated with a column and a pilaster on , 
each side of the arch, and the whole prasenting an 
exactly similar appearance on either face. Above 
the {!cntre of the arch stood an upper order sur- 
mounted by a pediment, and consisting on either 
front of a niche between semi-eolumas; a thin par- i 
titiou sepaniting tlje niches from cacih other at the ' 
back. Two columns betwi.'en a pilaster flanked this 
strueture at cither end, and stood immediately above 
th<? larger Corinthian columns of the lower order. 
The height of the lower order to the sununit of the 
cornice was alH)Ut 3.'} feet, that of the upiwr to tlie 
hummitof the {xsliment about 23.’’ (Leake, p. 199.) 
The inscripuons upon either side of the frieze above 
the centre of the areli, desc'ribc it ,'ts dividing 
“AUnais, the ancient city of Theseus” from the 
“ City of Ihidrian." On the north-western side ; 

ATS’ ehri ’Aflijvot rj Kfift 7rdA.i$, 

On the south-eastern side ; 

ATS* e«V 'A5ptat>o5 mvxl vroXfs. 

These lines are m imitation of an inscripticn 
said to have been engraved by Theseus upon tm- 
respfjnding sides of a Iwundary colorrm -on the 
isthmus of Corinth (Plat. Thai, 25 ; Strab. Bi 
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Toll’ ovxi TleXaxdyprio'os dXA’ 'Icopia. 

Tdo’ Arrl Ilekowdj'vpo'os ov/c ’Ituvfa. 

(Comp. B'dckh, Jnscr, Xo. 520.) 

We know tliat a quarter of Athena was called 
Hadrianopolis in honour of Hadrian (Spartian. T/os. 
dn'ttft. 20); and the above-mcutkaied inscription 
proves that- this name was given to the <iuarter 
on the southern side frf the arch, in which stood the 
mighty temple of Zeus Olympius, comjdeted by this 
emperor, 

16, The Aqueduct of Hadrian. 

The position and remains of tliis aqueduct have 
been ah-eady described. [See p. 264, b.j 

17. The Agora. 

Before tlie publication of Forchhammer’s work, 
it wfis nsuirtiy supposed there were two market- 
phice-s at Athens, one to tlie west and the other to 
the north of the Acropfilis, the fonner being called 
the Old Agora, and the latter the Now or Rretrian 
Agora, This error, wliich luis led to such .serious 
mistakes in Athenian topigrapliy, apjjears to have 
bpenflr.st started by Jleurrius, and lias been adopted 
by subsequent writers on the. subject, including oven 
Leake .and Miiller. Forclihammer. however, has 
now clearly established that there was only one 
Agora at Athens, which was situated west of the 
Acropoli.s; and tliat tlicre is no proof at all for the 
existence of the New Agora, which was jdacetl by 
presiding writers directly north of the Acropolis in 
the midst of tlie modem town of Athens, 

The genenil position of the Agora, vulgarly called 
the Old Agora, cannot admit of dispute; tliough it 
is almost imjiossible to determine its exact boun- 
daries. Thu Agora fonoed a part of the Cerameiens. 
It is important to recollect tins, since Pamarrias, ia 
ihis description of the Cerameicus (i. cc. 3 — 17 ), 
' gives likevrise a description of the Agora, but with- 
out mentioning the latter by name. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that he is actaaiiy gbinig an 
account of the Agora, inasmuch as the statues of 
Lycurgns, Homostheues, HanriodiasandAristogeiton, 
winch he mentions as being in the Ceramriens, are 
expressly stated by other authorities to have been in 
the Agora. Thu statue of Lycurgns is placed in 
the Agora by a Psephisma, quoted by Plutarch 
(ITV, X Orai. p. 8.52); though the same wiiter, in 
Ills life of Lycurgns (/hid. p. 384), says that it 
stood in the Cerameicus. So, also, the statnea of 
Hannodius and Ari.stogeiton are described by Anhm 
(Amib. iii. 16), as being in the Ceramciens, but are 
placed in the Agora by Aristotle (M/iet. i. 9), 
I.ucian (ParaaiL 48), and Aristophanes (wyogdtrea 
r’ h Tots hxXots 'ApiffroyehoPi, JA/ektr. 

633.) On the east the Agora extended as far as 
the ascent to the Propylaea. This is evident from 
the iwftition of the statues of Ilarmoflins and Aris- 
togeiton, which stood on an elevated situation, near 
the temple of Nike, which, a“ we hav" alrf>.<i'ly seen, 
was inuBediately in front of tin hfi v.ing of ilic 
Propylaea. (KeiPrai 4 p KepageiriS at ‘tm-ipts, I'i 
ivtftep 4s iroAtP [i. e, the Aeropdis] uaTaPT.icpu 
TOS MuTpipov, Arrian, A jkiA Iii. Hi.) The 
j of tlie Agora tow-ard-s the ('ait is uFo pruVi-d by the. 
' poeititai of the temple of Aphrutdlt Panderans, 

I which WJSS at, the foot of the Pn)pyhi''a (I’nim. i, 22. 
; § B^ srerpoP irap' avrfy' IlcAAdSus, Eiirip. Jlippt)!. 

; 30), but whidi is also expressly ).,ud to have Ix-ni 
i ih the Agora. (Apoll.id. ap. ILvqiocnit. s. v. Ilctv- 
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dfii-Los 'A(ppo^lrri.) On the west the Agora appears 
to have extended as far as the Pnyx. Thus, we 
find ill Ai-istophanes, that Dicaeopolis, who had 
secured his seat in the Pnyx at the first daivii of 
day, looks down upon the. Agora beneath him, 
where tlio logistiie are chasing the people with their 
vermilion coloured rope (Aristoph. Acharn. 21 , seq. 
with Schol.) For the Ksamc reason, when Philip 
had taken Elateia, the retail dealers were driven 
from their stalls in the market, and their booths 
burnt, that the people miglit assemble more quickly 
in the Pnyx. (Dem. & CVir. p. 284, quoted by 
Muller.) It, therefore, appeans that the Agora was 
situated in the valley between the Acropolis, the 
Areiopagus, the Pnyx, and the Museimn, being 
bounded by the Acropolis on the east, by the Pnyx 
on tile west, by the Areiopagus on the north, and by 
the ifaseium on the south. This is the site assigned 
to it by Miiiler and Forchharnmer; but Ross and 
Ulriohs place it north of the ravine between the 
Areiopagus ami the Acropolis, and between these 
hills and the hill on wdiich the Thoseiuni stands. 
{Zeitschrift fur die AUerthmiswisseiisckaft, p. 22, 
1844.) Some account of the buildings iii the Agora 
will be given in the description of the route of Pau- 
sanias through tlie city. 

The existence of a second Agora at Athens has 
been so generally admitted, that the arguments in 
favour of this supposition require a little examination. 
Leake supposed the new Agora to have been fonned 
in the last century b.o., and conjectures that the 
ostensible reason of the change was the defilement 
of tho old Agora by the massacre which occurred in 
■tha Cerameicus, when Athens was taken by Sulla, 
B. o. 86. MHUer, however, assigns to the new Agora 
a much earlier date, and supposes that it was one 
of the markets of Athens in the time of Ari.'>toplianes 
and Demosthenes, since both these writers mention 
the statue of Hermes Agoracus, which lie places 
.near the gate of the new Agora. 

Tho arguments for the e.xistence of the new Agora 
to the noi-th of the Acropolis may be thus .stated: — 

1. Apollodorus speaks of the ancient Agora (r) 
apxaia ayoph), thereby implying that there was a 
second and more recent one, (Udi/5r)pou 'KBiivriaiv 
KXrjO^vai r^v ajj.ipLdpv9e7(Toaf V€pl tV apxAav dyn- 
p&v, Sid tS ivTavBa. wtivTa rhv Stjjitoi' (rwdyeaBai 
rh iraXaihv iv rats d/cK\i]cr[ais, fes iKdXovv dyopds, 
ApoIIoil. ap. Harpocrat. S. V. UdvSrifJios A^poSirr),) 

2. It is maintained from a passage in Strabo that 
this new Agora bore the name of the Eretrian Agora. 
The words of Strabo are; “ Eretria, some say, was 
colonised from Macistus in Triphylia under Eretrieus, 
others, from the Athenian Eretria, which i.s now 
Agora.'' (^Eperpiav 5 ’ ot fev arrb MclkIcttov rrjf 
TpiipuAlas diroiKurdrival tpaertv vtt' 'Eperpiewy, oi S’ 
ditb rris 'ABiivncnv 'Epevpias, % vvv ((ttw dyopd, 
Strab. X. p. 447.) 3. Pausanias, as we have already 
seen, gives a description of the buildings in the old 
Agora, but without once mentioning the hatter by 
name. It is not till the 1 7th chapter that he .speaks 
of the Agora, just before ho dcscribfs tlio gymna-sium 
of Ptolemy and the temple of Thesems. Hence it hs 
inferred that tho old Agora had ce/ised to be used 
as a market-place in the time of Pansanhis; and 
that the Agora mentioned by him is the so-called 
new Agora. 4. The chief argument, however, for 
tho cxistoucfi of th.6 new Agora is the Doric portico, 
wiiich is sitinated at a distaaee of aljoufc 2S0 ytttds 
opposite the northern extremity of the rocks tu the 
Acropolis. It is maintained that the style of archi- 
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tectnre of this building, and still more the inscrip- 
tions upon it, prove it to have been the Propyiacum 
or g.ateway of the Agora; and it is tlionght to Im 
the .same as the gate, which Painania.s dc.-cribc.s us 
close to tho statue of Hermes Acoraens, and in tlie 
noighbonrhnnd of tlic Sitaa Pocrilc (i, l.j, ^1). 

In reply to these arguments it, in;iy iio uls'crvcd; 
1. Apollodorus did not .sjKstk of an ancient mrirket- 
pku-e in contradistinction from a new markci-piace; 
he derives the name of dyopd from the a.s>enibii!ig 
(ffvvdyeaBcu) of the people, and calls the jdace where 
they assembled the ancient Agora, in order to dis. 
tingiiish it from their later place of assetnldy on the 
Pnyx. 2. The piassage of Strabo is too ol»curo to 
be of !iny authority in .such a controversy. It is 
doubtful whether the Agora mentioned in thi.s pas- 
.sage is the market, or a market, and whether it w.as 
in Athens or in Attica. Supposing that Strabo 
meant the Agora at Athens, there i.s no reason wliy 
wc .should not understand him to allude to the .sfi- 
called old Agora. 3. It is qttite an accidental cir- 
cumstance that Paustmias n.«c.s the word Agora for 
the first time at the beginning of the 17th chapter. 
He had previously described the Agor.a under the 
name of Cerameicus, of which it tvas a jiart, and hi! 
would probably not have used the name Agor.a .'it 
all, had not the mention of tlie Hermes Agoraeiw 
accidentally given ofca.simi to it. 4. It is nio.'-t 
probable that the above-mentioned Doric pirtico was 
not the g.ate of any market, hut the pirtal of a 
building dedicated to Athena Arehegetis, and erected 
by donations from Julius Caesar and Augustus. 
This portico was quite different from the gate men- 
tioned by Pausanias as .standing close to the statue 
of Hermes Agoracus; for this gate and statue .stofnl 
in the middle of the so-called old Agora. A few 
w'ords must be said on each of the.se jMiit.s. 

First, as to tho Hennes Agoraen.s, it is cspn>.-..Iy 
stated by an ancient authority that tliis statue stood 
in the middle of the Agora. dr/op^ iSpurai 

‘Ep,uov aynpalov HyaA/ia, Schol. ml Arktopb. Eqmt. 
297.) Near this statue, and consequently in the 
middle of the Agora, stoml ;i gate (iruXt;), which 
appears from the uccoimt of Pan.'.asiias (i. Ifi. § 1) 
to h.ave been a kind of triumphal arch erected to 
commemorate the victory of the Athenians over the 
troops of Cass.ander. This archway probably .sto(«l 
mxin the .same spit a,s the IIwAiy mentioned by De- 
mosthenes (wepl Tov ‘Epfirjv rhv wpJy rp wvXi'Bi, 
c. Euerg. et Mwsib. p. 1146), anti may even have 
been tho same building as the latter, to which the 
trophy wa.s subsequently talded. The Ileniics Ago- 
raeus, which was made of bronsie, was one of the 
most celebrated statues in Athens, partly from its 
pisition, and partly from the lieautr of its workumn- 
bhip. (Lucian, Jup. Trag. 33.) This “ IIeni.es 
near tho gate” ('Epp^y wp&y rp iruMSt, or rrapid. 
rhtf mXuvtt) was frequently used to ile-.igmifc tho 
part of the Cenmieicu.s (Agora) in which it stoisl. 
(Dera. L c.; Harpocrat., Suid., Phot. f.tx. 'EpfUiS 
vphs rp irvAlSt,) It wa.s creeted by rise nine ar~ 
chons at the time when the fortiticatioiw of the 
Peiraeeus were commenced, rw wius shfovu by ilic in- 
scription upm it, preserrtsl by Phibicho'nis (ap. 
Harprerat. j. f. Uphsrrj xuAiBi ‘EpuuO- According 
to Philochorns (f. c.) it was called 6 noAwv 6 'Ar- 
rmh: for the latter word, whkh is evidently cor- 
rupt, Leake prcqAiscs to read ’Ao-rnedy. and Foreb- 
hsBimer ’Ayapmos. Sonietiims! f he “ (late ’* alone 
was mnployeil to indicate this ha'afity: thus Is»a» 
Bjieaks of a lodging-house “ in the Cerawku^ mix 
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the Gate ” (t^s 4 v Kepa^tistfc^ arvuoiKias, rijs ‘jrapi 
TT/t' TTuXtSa, de Philocl. liered. p, 58, Steph.). 

8f.‘C‘onii!y, with regard to the Doric portico in the 
s(i-call(!<l new Agora, it is evifiesit from its stylo 
of arcliiti'cture that it was ercctwt after the time of 
€;issau(i(;r, to say iiolliing of an oiirlier period. It . 
c'iin‘'i'.t& at of four Doric columns 4 feet 4 

indies in diameter at the base, and 2G feet high, 
indiiding the capital, the columns supjmrting a 
}K'iliuiei!t surmounted by a large acroterium in the 
centre, and hy a much smaller one at either end. If 
there were any doubt resjieeting tJie comparatively 
late date of this building, it would be removed l»y 
two inseriptions tipoii it, of which the one on the 
ardiitnive is a dedication to Athena Archegetis fay 
tiic jicoplc, and records that the builtling had been 
erected by means of donations from G. Julius Caesar 
and Augustus (Bdckli, Piscr. 477); while the second 
on the central acroteriurn shows tliat a statue of 
imeius Caesar, the grandson and adop»tod sun of 
Augustus, had been placed on tiie summit of the 
pdiment. (Bdckli, No, 312.) It would seem to 
follow from the fir&l of these inscriptions that these 
coimrins wdth their architrave Ijclongeil to a .small 
temple of Athena Arehegetis, and there would pro- 
bably liavn never been any que.stion about the matter, 
if it had not been for two other inscriptions, which 
seem to supjwrt the idea of its oceupi'ing part of the 
site of the so-called new Agora, (.ine of these in- 
scriptions i.s uis-jii the pedestal of a .<;tatiie of ,7ulia, 
which was erected in tlie name of tlie Areiopagns, 
the ismate. of Six Hundred, and the jxiojile, at. the 
cont of Dionysius of JIarathon, wlio was at the time 
Agoranomns with Q. Naevius Itnfus of Melite. 
(Bik-kh, No. 313.) The statue itself has disap- 
peared. hut the basis wits found near the portico. 
We do not, however, know that the statue originally 
stood where the pedestal has betin found; and even 
if it did, it is absurd to conclude from this inscription 
tliat it stood in the Agora, .simply because Dionysius, 
who defrayed the expenses of raising the monument, 
indulged in the pardonahlo vanity of im^cating tlie 
time of its erection by the Agoranomia of himself 
and of Enfiis, The other inscription is an edict of 
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tlie emperor Hadrian, rt*si>ccling ihe sale of oils and 
the duties to be jiaid njion them (Bikhli, No. 3.5.5); 
but the large stone upon which the in.^cription has 
been cut, and which now aiifiears to form a part of 
the ancient portico, did not belong to ii originully, 
and was placed in its present position in onlcr to 
form the corner of a house, which was built close to 
the portico. 

There is, tlierefore, no rea-son wlmt.-^ocvcr for be- 
lieving this portico to liavc been a gateway, to say 
nothing of a gate of the Agora; autl, comsctiuently, 
vre may di.srnis.s as quite untenable the supj«).sirion 
of two Hnu-kot-plac.es at Athens. Of the buildings 
in the Agora an account is given below in tlie i-onte 
of Pausanias through the city. 

18. T/ie Cemmeiem, 

There were two districts of this name, called re.^ 
speetivcly the Outer and the Inner Cerameieus, both 
lielonging to the demus of Kepa^iets, the former being 
outside, and the latter within, the city walls. (eTcri 
dvh KepaueiKol' 6 fiiu relxovs^ 6 5’ divJs, 
Said. Hesych. s, v. Ke/iajaeucds; Schol. adAriatopk. 
Eq. 959.) Of the Outer Cerameieus we sliall speak 
in our account of the .suburbs of tlie city. Through 
the firincijKil part of the Inner Cci-aTnescus there ran a 
wide EtrecT , bordered by colonnadas, which led from the 
Dipylum, also called the Ct raraic gate, through the 
Agora between the Arciopagus and the Aci-oiiolison 
one side, and the liill of Njunphs and the Pnyx on 
the otlicr, (Jlimer. Sophist Or. iii. p. 446, Wems- 
doif ; Liv.xxxi. 24; Plut. iS'a^f.14; eomp. oi Kepoftps 
fv ratfft vv?Mis, Aristoph. Jian. 112.5.) Vi’e have 
already seen that the Agora formed part of the 
Cerameieus. After passing through the fonner, the 
sti-eet was continued, though probably under another 
name, as far as tlie fountain of Callirhod. For a 
furtlier account of this street, see pp, 297, a, 299 a- 

B. Fira Fart of the, Route qf Fawmms ihrmgh 

the City. From the Feiraic Gate to the Ce~ 

ramektes. (Pans, i, 2.) 

Tliere can he little doubt that Pattsanias entered 
the city bytbe Peiraic gatD,-v?hieh, as we have already 
•seen, sto^ between the hills of Pnyx and Museiaiu. 

• [See p. 268.} The first object which he mentioned 
in entering the city was the i-kt7»jDeiw»(rfog')reS>v), 
a building containing the things neoessaay for the 
procei3.<5ions, some of which the Athenians celebrate 
every year, and others at longer intei-vals. Leake 
and MUUer sappose tiiat Pamianias alludes to the 
I’anathenaea; but P’orchhainmer consider it more 
probable that he referred to the Eleusiiuan fe.stival, 
for reasons which are stated below. In this building 
were kept vases of gold and silver, caJJed Ho/twera, 
xused in the processions. (Phiioehor. ap. ffarpocrai. 
a. V. Tlopveta; Bern. c. Androt. p. 61.5; Phil, Ale. 
13; Andoc. c. Aleid, p. 126.) The building must 
Itave been one of considerable size, since not only 
did it contain paintings and .statues, among which 
vras a brazen statne of Socrates by Lysippus (Diog, 
LaSrt. n. 43), a picture of Isocrates (Plat. Vit X. 

pi 839), and some portraits by Craterus (Plia, 
xxtv. 11. s- 40); but wo re.id of com and flour 
being deposited here, and ineasiirc-d before the prniyr 
offideas, to be sold at a lower jrici' th il-.r. p«-OjAe. 
(Detm. t. Fkorm, p. 918.) 'Ihe p.inpcium u.is 
p?obably chosen for this purpwsc us l-ciug rho nu*', 
auitabk place neaa* the road to tin- Ih-ir.uHms. 

The street from tbf Penaic gale to ibc Ceramei- 
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cns passed between tlie hills of Pnyx and Moseium. 
The whole of this hilly distriet fonned the quarter 
called Melite, which was a demas of Attica. Pau- 
siinias Says, that close to the Pompeiiun was a tem- 
|ilo of Demetcr, containing statue.s of Dcineter, Core , 
(Proserpine)t and lacchus holding a torch; and as j 
Hercules is said to have been initiated in Melite into 
the Lesser Eleusinian mysteries (Schol. adAristqph. 
Ran. 504), w'e may infer that the above-mentioned 
temple is the one in which tlie initiation took place. 
It was probably for this reason that a temple wjuj 
built to Hei’cules in Melite, in wliicli at the time of 
the plague there was dedicated the celebrated statue 
of Hercnles Alexicacus, the work of Ageladas. 
(Schol. ad Aristoph, 1. c . ; Tzetz. CkU. viii. 191.) 
This temple is not mentioned by Pansanias, pro- 
bably because it lay at a little distance to the right 
of the street. . 

This street appeal’s to have been one of consider- 
able length. After describing the Pompeium, the 
temple of Demeter, and a group representing Posei- 
don on horseback hurling his trident at the giant 
Polybotes, be proceeds to say; “ From the gate to 
the Cerameicus extend colonnades (o-tooI), before 
which are brazen images of illustrions men and 
women. The me of the two colonnades (v irtpa 
r&v aroSiv) contains sanctuaries of the gods, a gym- 
nasium, of Hermes, and the house of Poljdion, wherein 
some of the noblest Athenians are said to have imi- 
tated the Elensinian mysteries. In my time the 
house was consecrated to Dionysus. This Diony- 
sus they call Melpomenus, for a similar reason that 
Apollo is called Musagetes. Here are statues of 
Athena Paeonia, of Zeus, of Mnemosyne, of the 
Muses, and of Apollo, a dedication and work of , 
Eubulides. Here also is the daemon Acratus, one 
of the companions of Dionysus, whose face only is 
seen projecting from the wall. After the sacred 
enclosure (r^/aevos) of Dionysus there is a building 
containing images of clay, which represent Am- 
phiotyon, king of the Athenians, entertaining Diony- 
sus and other gods. Here also is Pegasus of Eleu- 
therae, who introduced Dionysus among the Athe- 
nians.” 

It would appear that the aroai, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks in this passage, •were a continuous 
series of colonnades or cloisters, supported by pillars 
and open to the street, such as are common in many 
continentel toras, and of which we had a specimen 
a fe-iv years ago m part of Regent Street in London. 
Under them were the entrances to the private houses 
and sanctiuiries. That Pausanias was speaking of a 
continuous series of colonnades, on either side of the 
street, is evident from the words v erepa tS>u aroUv. 
Unfortunately Pausaniius does not mention the name 
of this street. In sneaking of the house of Polytion, 
Pausanias evidently alludes to Alcibiades and his 
companions; but it may he remarked that an accu- 
sation against Alcibiades spe.<ik.s of the house of AJ- 
cibiades as the place where the profanation took 
place, though it mentions Polytion as one of the ac- 
complices. (Plut. Ale. 22.) 

C. Seemd Part of the Route of Pausnmas. 
— From the Stoa Basileiiis in the Agora to the 
Temple of Euclda beyond the Ilistus. (Paus. i. 
3^14.) 

In enlsring ihe Ocnuneicus from th© street lead- 
ing between the hills of l-*uyx and the Miwaum, 
Pausanias turned to the right, and stood Wore the 
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Sioa BasHeius, or Royal Colonnade, in ivliich the 
Arehon Basileus held his court. It is evident from 
what lias been said previously, that Pansaniii.s had 
now entered the Agora, though ho doc-s not mention 
the n.ame of the latter ; tint! the Luildiiigs width he 
now describe.s were all .sitaatoil in the Agora, or Its 
iininedi.'ite neighbourhood. Upm. the rwjf of the 
Stoa Biisileius wore statues of Theseus throwing 
Sciron into the sea, and of ilenii.'ra (Aurora) cairy- 
ing away Ceplmlus ; hence it lias Ixien mfcrrtM that 
there was a temple of Hemcra wider or by the, side 
of tliis Stoa, It appeal’s to have faced the ea.st, so 
tliat the statues of Heniera and Cephalus would 
witness the •first dawn of day. Near the jiortico 
there were statues of Conon, Tiraotliciis, ETagora.s, 
and Zeus Eleutherius, Behind the latter, says 
Pausanias, was a stoa, containing paintings of tlie 
gods, of Theseus, Democracy, and the People, and 
of the battle of Mantineia. These paintings were 
by Euphranor, and were much celebrated, (Pint, de 
Glor. Atk 2; Plin. xxxv. 11. s. 40; Val. Max. 
viii. 12.) Pausanias does not mention the name cT 
this stoa, but we know from other anthorities, and 
from his description of the paintiiig.s. that it was the 
Stoa Eleutherius. In front of it stood the .statue of 
Zeus Eleutherius, a.s Pansania.s describes. This 
stoa probably stood alnng.side of the Stoa Bai^ileius. 
(Plat, Theag. init. ; Xen. Otcomm. 7. § 1 ; Har- 
pocrat, Hesych. s, v. S’^aiheios iSrod; Eusfrth. ad 
Odyss. i. 395.) Near the Stoa Ba.sileius was the 
Temple of Apollo Patrons, the same as the Pytliiim 
Apollo, but worshipped at Athens as a gnanlian 
deity under the name of Patrons {rhv ’AwdAAw rhu 
UvBiov, hs TSarpipbs iern rfj noAet, Dem, de Cor. 
p. 274; Aristid. Or.Panath. i. p, 112, Jebb; Him- 
pocrat. s. V.) 

Pausanias next mentions “ a Temple of the Mother 
of the Gods (the Metroan, Mrirpipop'), who,se statue 
w'iis made Ity Plieidias, and near it the Bonkutt-rlum 
{fiovKevrripwv), or Council House of the Five Hun- 
dred.” He gives no indication of the |>o^iti(>n of 
these buildings relatively to tho.'-e prcvi<jis.-iy men- 
tioned; but as wo know that tin* sttitues of llar- 
mijJius and Aristogeiton, wliicli stood higher up, 
near the ascent to the Acropolis, were over Jigainst 
the Metroum {KaravrtKpv tow MrjTp^ov, Arrian, 
Anab. iii. IG), we may, ixirhaps, conclude that Uiey 
stood on the side of the Agora at right angle.s to the 
side occupied by the Stoji Ba.sik>ius and Etta Eleu- 
therius. In the Metroum the public records were, 
kept. It is also said by Aeschines to Imve been n w 
the Boulcuterium (Aesch. c, Cteeiph. p. .576, Rciske; 
Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 381, c. Arkiog. i, p. 
Lycnrg. c. Leocrat. p. 184; Harjioerat, .i, ». iMij- 
rp^ov', Suidas, s. ®. M-yrpayvprps.) In ibc ii'ii;- 
leuterium were 8anctuarie.s of Zeius Rnubicn.^ nui! 
Athena Boulaea, and an altar of Hestia lliubicn. 
Suppliants placed themselves unJer the pr./uni n 
of these deities, and oaths were taki-n iijsiii ti.cir 
altans, (Xen. Bell. ii. 3. § 52 : Andw. rfr Myg. 
p. 22, de Red'd, p.82, Reiske; Antiph. (A Fah. Lty, 
p. 227 ; Diofl. xiv. 4.) 

The Tholus, w’lrich Pausuriia.'- nt'.Hr the 

Bonieuterion (i, 5. § 1), prokibly isnnudUtfiy 
above the latter. It was a tarciibsr buililing, uvA 
tvjw covered with a dome built of stone. (Tijujicn^i, 
Lex, Plat, Hesych,, Suid., Ph<>t, a, w. 0uA.os’: Ikd- 
ker, Anecd. Or. i. p. 264.) It coutaiu<>4L some small 
silver images of the gods, and v,'un the pL-tce whetv the 
Prytanes took their common meals, and offcrctl thek 
sacrifices. (Pollux, riii. 155; Dem, E&h. Xey. 
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p. 419.) Aftci- the Tliolas there followed, higher ap 
(dwTEpw), the Statues of Ae Eponymi, or heroes, 
from whom were derived the names of the Attic 
tribes; aud after the latter 5e T&y els^yas 

ormy sircovvfiwy, 1. 8. g 2) the statues of Amphiaraus, 
.and of Eireiie (Peace), hearing PJutus as her son. 
In the siune place (f’yravBa) stood also statues of , 
I.yeurgiLS, sou of Lycrophron, of CaHias, who made 
jKjace with Artaxerxes, and of Demosthenes, the 
latter, according to Plutarch (Vit. X. Oral. p. 847), 
being near tiic altar of the 12 gods. Pausanias, 
however, says, that near this statue was the Temple 
of Ares, in which were two statues of Aphrodite, 
one of Arcs hy Alcamenes, an Athena by Locrus 
of Paros, and an Eriyo by the sons of Praxiteles: 
around the temple there stood Hercules, Thesetis, 
and Apollo, and likewise statues of Calades and 
Pindar. Not far from these (o6 Tr<i|5fSw) stocxl the 
statura of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, of which we 
have already spoken. The Altur of the Twelee 
Gods, which l*ausanias has omitted to mention, 
stood near this spot in the Agora. (Herod, vi. 108; 
Time. vi. 54; Xeu. EipparcLS-, Lycurg, c Leoer. 
p. 198, Eeiriko; Pint. JSic. 13, Vit. X. Orat. 1. a.) 
Close to this altar was an inclosiire, called Ilepi- 
(Txoiviarp.a, where the votes for ostracism were taken. 
(Pint, ill X. Gmt. 1. c.) In the .same neighbour- 
hood was the Temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
placed by Apollodorus in the Agora (aj). Harpocrat. 
s. V. tldvSrtjj.os ’Acfipoi'nTj'), but which is not men- 
tioned by Pausanias (i. 22. § 1 — 3) till he returns 
from the Theatre to the Propylaea. It must, there- 
fore, have stood above the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, more to the esist. 

Upon reaching tlie temple of Aphrodite Pandemus, 
which he would afterwtirds approach by another 
route, Pausanias retraced Ids steps, and went along 
the wide street, which, as a continuation of the 
Cerameicus, led to the Ulssus. In this street there 
appear to have been only private houses; and the 
first monument which he mentions after leaving, the 
statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, was “the 
theatre, called the Odeiura, before the entrance to 
which are statues of Egyptian kings ” (i, 8. § 6j. 
Then follows a long historical digression, and it js 
not till he arrives at the 14th chapter, that he 
resumes his topographical description, by saying : 

“ U{.K)n entering the Athenian Odeium there is, 
among other things, a statue of Dionysus, vrorthy of 
insjKirtion. Near it Is a fountain called Euneaenmus 
(}. e. of Nine Pijsfs), since it was so constructed by 
Pei»i.stratU8.’V 

The 0(khm must, therefore, have stood at no 
great distance from the Ilissus, to the SE. of the 
Olympieium, since the. site of the Enncacrunaa, or 
founlaiu of Callirhoi:, is well known. [See p. 292.] 
This Odeium must not be confounded with the 
Odeium of Penck's, of which Pausanias aflerwanJs 
sps^s, and which was situated at tlie foot of the 
Acropolis, aud near the great Dionysiae theatre. 
As neither of these buildings bore any distinguisluag 
epithet, it b not alwav-s causy to determine which of 
tlie two is meant, when the ancient writers speak of 
tlw Odeium. It will assist, however, in distin- 
guishing them, to recollect that the Odeium of 
I'crides must have been a building of comparatively 
small size, »mc.e it waa covered all over with a 
pointed iwd', in imitation of tho tent of Xerxes 
(Pint. P^'H. 13); while the Odeium on the IlLssus 
appears to have been an open place surrounded with 
rows of seats, and of considerable Eence, the 
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latter is called a rdwor, a terra which could hardly 
have been applied to a building like tho Odeium of 
Pericles. (Hesych. a.o. ipSeTov; ad ArUtoph 
Veap. 1 148.) This Odeium is said by He.sychius 
(le,) to have been the place in w'hicb the'rhap- 
sodists and citharodists contended before the erection 
of the theatre; aud, as we laiow that the theatre 
was commenced as early as B. c. 500, it must have 
been built earlier than the Odeium of rcricies. 
Upon the ei-ection of tho latter, the earlier Odeium 
ceased to be used for its original purpose; and was 
employed especially as a public granary, where, in 
times of scarcity, com was sold to the citizens at a 
fixed ]trice. Here, also, the court sat for trying the 
cases, called Slxai airov, in order to recover tho 
interest of a woman’s dowry after divorce: tins 
interest w:i3 called ffTros (alimony or maintenance), 
because it was the income out of which tho womaa 
had to be maintained. It is probable, from the 
name of the suit, and from the place in which it 
was tried, that in earlier times the defendant was 
called upon to piy tlio damages in kind, that is, 
in com or some other soi't of provisions; though 
it w'as soon found more ccinvenieut to commute this 
for a money jjayment. (Dem. c. Pkorm. p. 918, 
c. Neaer. p. 1362; Lys. c. Agor. p. 717, ed. Heiske; 
Suid. s, V. tpSeToo ; Harpocrat. s. v. atros-') Xs- 
nojilion relates, that the Thirty Tyrants summoned 
within the Odeium all the hoplites (3000) on the 
catalogus, and the cavalry; that half of the Lace- 
daemonian garri.son took up their quarters within it; 
and that when the Thirty marched to Eleusis, the 
cavalry pa.ssed the night in the Odeium with their 
honses. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. §§ 9, 10, 24.) It is evi- 
dent that this could not have b^n the roofed build- 
ing under the Acropolis, If w’e suppose the Odeinio 
on the HissHs to have been surrounded with a wall, 
like the Colteseum, and other Boman amphitheatres, 
it would have been a convenient place of defence ia 
case of an unexpected attack made by the inhabitante 
[ of the city. 

' After 8j>eaking of the Odeium and the fountain 
Enneacrunus, Pausanias proceeds: “ Of the temples 
beyond Hie fotmtain, one is dedicated to Demeter 
and Core (Proserpine), in the other stands a statue 
1 of Triptolemus.’’ He then meniions several legmcls 
respeting Triptolemus, in the midst of wliidi ho 
breaks off suddenly with these words; “Erom pro- 
ceeding further in tlxis narrative, and in the things 
relating to the Athenian temple, called Elcusinlnm, 
a vision in my sleep deterred me. But I will re- 
turn to that of whieli it is lawful for all men to 
write. In front of the temple, in whidi is the 
statue of Triptolemus [it should be noticed, that 
Pausanias avoids, apparently on purpose, mention- 
ing the name of the temple], stands a brazen ox, 
as led to sacrifice; here also is a silting statue of 
Epimenides of Cnossos. Still further on is the 
Temple of Emcleia, a dedication from the spils of 
the Medes, who occupied the district of hlarethon.” 

It will te seen from the preceding accouvit that 
Pansanias makes no mention of the city walk, which 
hd could hardly have passed m'ca: in silence if tliey 
had passed between the Odeium and the fountain of 
Enueaenmus, as Leake and others siqipise. That 
he has omittad to spak of Ms crtis,-ii;g the llkssus, 
which he must Imve done in order to reach IJie 
temple of Demeter, is nor turprisiug. when v,c re- 
eollecfc tliat the bed of the lliwus i.s in (his pai-t of 
its conrsB ahnost alway-. diy, .-md only filled for a 
few hours al’cev heavy lain. Moreover, as there can 
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be little doubt tluit this district was covered with 
housesj it is probable that the dry bed of the river 
was walled in, and may thus have eseapd the nolice 
of Pausanias. 

It is evident that the temple of Deraetcr and of 
Gore, and the one with the statue of Trijitolcmus, 
stood near one another, and apparently a little above 
the fountain. Here there is still a small chapel, 
and in the neifrhhoiuhood foundatious of wmll-s. 
Whether the Eleusinium was either of these temples, 
■or was situated in this district at all, cannot be^ in 
the least determined from the ■words of Pansanias. 
In the same neighbourhood was a small Ionic build- 
ing, which, in the time of Stuart, formed a church, 
called that of PanagMa on the Eoek (JJamyia o-ttjv 
weVpav). It has now totally di-sappeared, and is 
only known from the drawings of Stuart, This 
beautiful little temide was “ an amphiprostyle, 42 
feet long, and 20 broad, on the upper step of the 
stylobate. There were four columns at cither end, 

1 foot 9 inches in diameter above the spreading ' 
base. Those at the eastern end stood before a pro- 
naos of 10 feet in depth, leading by a door 7 feel 
■wide into a avKos of I5| feet; the breadth of both 
12 feet.” (Leake, p. 250.) Leake supposes that 
this is the temple of the statue of Triptolemus ; but 
Forchhammer ima^nes it to have been that of Eu- 
cleia. If the latter conjecture is correct, we have 
in this temple a building erected immediately after 
the battle of Marathon. , 



D. Third Pari of the Ernie of Pawaniaa . — From 
the Stm Basileitts in the Agora to the Pryta- 
miwm. (Pans. i. 14. § 6 — 18. § 3.) 

After speaking of the temple of Eucleia beyond 
the Ih'ssus, Pansanias returns to the point from 
which he had commenced hi.s description of the Ce- 
rameicus and the Agora. Having previously de- 
scribed the monuments in the Agora to his right, 
he now turns to the left, and gives an account of 
the buildings on the opposite side of the Agom. ; 
" Above the Cerameiciis and the Stoa, called Basi- 
leins,” he continues, “ k a temple of Hephaestus. , , 
Near it is a sanctuary of Aphrodite Urania (c. 14), 
.... In approaching the St«i, which is caWod F<»e- 
cild (Tloi/ctXi}), from its pictures, is a broftae Hermes, 
sumamed Agoraeus, and near it a gate, ups® whfch 
is a trophy of t!ie Athenians, the victos in an 
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eq^ueslrian combat of Plcistarchus, who had been 
entrusted witli tlm command of the cavalry an.l 
foreign troops of his brother C3s.«an(lcr.” (e. 1.5. § 
1.) Then folloW’s a description of tJio painthig.'; in 
the Stoa Poccile' after which he proceeds; '• Before 
the Stoa stand brar.en .■statues, S<il<m, who drew up 
law.s for the Athenians, .and a little furrher Seleucus 
(c. 1(). § 1). . . . In the Agora of tin: Athenians is 
an Altar of Pity ('EXeou /3“p.ds), towhomthe Athe- 
uiaii-s alone of Greeks give divine honours ” (c. 1 7 

It would appear that the throe princijjul bnilding.s, 
mentioned in this pa,s,sage, the Temple, of IhpkiU'$~ 
tits, Xhc Sanctitary of Aphrodite Ui'utda, and Iho 
Stoa Poecile, stood above one another, the hi.st, at 
all events, having the liill of Pnyx behind it, a.s we 
shall .see presently. Of the eulebrated .statue of 
Hermes Agoraeus, and of the gate he.'-ide it, we have 
already spoken. [See p. 294.) Near the tunplf: i<f 
Hephaestus was the Euriisaceiim, or lieroiim of 
Eurysaces, which Pau.saiiias has not meutioiieil. 
(Harpocrat. s. v. KoKavlras.) Emy.-'acc.s wa.s the 
son of Ajax. According to an Atheiiiaii tradition 
he and his brother Philaeus h.'ul given uji Salamis 
to the Athenians, and had removed to Attica, i’lii- 
laetLS taking up his residence in Braurmi, and Eii- 
lysaees in Melite. (Pint. Sol. 10.) li w.a.s in the 
latter district that the Eurysaceium was .situated 
(Harpocrat. s. v. "EvpvcrdKHOv), which prove.s that 
Melite must have extended a.s far as the side of tlie 
Agora next to the hill of Pnyx. 

In the Agora, and close to the Eury.saceium and 
temple of Hephaestus, was the celebrated hill allied 
Colonits, more usually Colonua Agoraem, or Mk- 
thius (KoAwvhs ayopaios, or plaQias), which, from 
its central jKisition, ■u as a place, of hire for labourers. 
It received its surname from this eiveumstanco, to 
difitinguish it from the deinns Colouus beyond the. 
Acadomj'. (Pollies, vil. 133; Harpocrat. s. ?•. Ko- 
AieViVas; Argum. iii. .-ul Koph. Oed. Co/o/z. ed. lier- 
marm.) TJijs hill was a projecting .vpnr of the hill 
of Pnyx. Here Metoii ajijjcars to have lived, as 
may bo inferred from a jja^sage in .'Vri.'topliane.s 
(Hz;. 997), in wiiieJi Mifon .says, •' Meton tiin {, 
whom Hellas and Oolomis know ” (iVtzs iy<i‘, 
Merwv, 1)v oJSev 'EAAay Ko\<ov6s), This is 
confirmed by the statement that the hmi.se of Melon 
Wins clase to the iStoa Poecile. (Aelian. I’, II, xiii, 
12.) On the hill Coloims Melon phiced some “ as- 
tronomical dedication ” rt uarpokrrytKov’), 

the nature of which is not mentioned; and near it 
upon the wall of that part of the Pnyx wlievc ilie 
assemblies of the people were, held, lie set Ufi a 
rtKwnpmiov, which indicate<l the length of the 
yczir. (yiXioTpSTTWP iv vp vvv ohap tVzc,\T/irm, 
vrpbs Ttixei rp Uvml, Selnz!. nd AriA-p'h. 
Fesp. 997; Suit!, a. v. Merwy.) Tiie ui'ii 

Bay.s, that the Goloims Agoraeus was behind the 
Macra Stoa (p Maspe 2 to«); but .u no min r writ' r 
menfions a Stoa of this name in the Ady. it i.'i j-ra- 
bable that the .Sehnli.ast rneanl the Stoa iu«, 

I The Stzja Poaeile wtes tiie I’rom wlmh tlm 
Stoic, pliilosophers olilained tlnir name. (f);og. 
Laert. vii. .'5; Lucian, JJemon. 1 1.) h wu.s f.rigin- 
ally called 3 Sto« lli-zmaj/ttKTziit. (Pliit. Cim, 4; 
Diog. Laiirt. 1. e . ; Said, s. v. 2Toa.) ft bad three 
walls covered willi palutitas; a middie sudl with two 
large paintings, representing .seeuf';; {Voni the mvthi- 
cal age, and one at ezieh ttid, coiirahdti'j a p.-iinttng 
of which the .subject wins taken fruiii AElmfij-su bj.s- 
tary. On the first wall was the laittlo of Ucjws is 
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ilift between the Athenians and Lacedaetno- 

iiians. On the great central wall was a picture of 
the Athenians under Theseus fighting against the 
Arnazcitis, and another representing an assembly of 
the Greek chiefs after the capture of Troy deliber- 
ating rcKpctirig the vioktion of Cassandra by Ajax, . 
On the third wall was a painting of the battle of Ma~ \ 
rathon. These paintings were very celebrated. The ; 
fonibat of the Athenians and Amazons was the work ; 
of lilieon. (Aristoph. Lydstr. 68 1 ; Arrian, Amib. • 
vii. 18.) Tiie battle of Marathon wtw painted by ' 
I’olygnotns, Mieon, and I'antaenua. (Pint Ciw. 4; i 
Diog. Laert. vii. .'5 ; Plin. xxxv. 8. s. 34 ; Aelian, j 
tfe Knf. An. vii. 38.) ! 

After describing the Stoa Poceile, and mentioning j 
the statues of Solon and Seleucus, and the Altar of ! 
Pity, Pausani.aK quits the Agora and gcH?s up the ; 
street of the Cerameicu.s towards Bipylum. He j 
passes between the Pnyx and the Arciopagua with- l 
out nieniioning cither, .since the lower parts of both | 
were covered witli housc-s. The first object which . 
he immtiotis i.s the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, whicli j 
he describe, s as not far from the Agora (rijs dyopSv 
anexovTi ob ■ko\v'), and named after its founder 
Ptolemy; it containal Hennae of stone, worthy of 
inspec.tion, a bronze image of Ptolemy, and statues 
of Juba the Libyan, .and of Clxrysippns of Soli. He 
next de.seribe.s the Temple of Theseus, which lie 
places near the Gymnasium (wpJis yofivacritp, 
c. 17. § 2). The iirosimity of these two bitildings is 
also noticed by Plutarch. — Ktirai ej'peop 

rf) noKet irapa, rh vvv yofivaatov, TJies. 36.) Of 
the temple of The.scus we liave already eptiken, 
[See p. 287.] At this s)J0t Paosaiiias quitted the 
Gerameicus and turned to the right towards tlio 
east. If he had gone further on in the direction of 
Bipylum, he would at least have mentioned Gie 
Leocortum, or monument of the daughters of Leos, 
which stood near tlie Bipylum in the inner Cera- 
meicus. (Time, i. 20, ii. 57 ; Aelimi, V. If. xii. 
28 ; Cicu tfe Nat, JDeor. iii. 19 ; Strab. ix. p. 396 ; 
Harpo(;rat. Hesyeh. s. v. Aeaneopav,') 

It lias been already mentioned that the Ceramei- . 
cus was a long wide street, extending from Bipylum i 
to the Agora, and continued under another name as I 
far a.s the fountain of Callirhoe. and the temple witli 
the statue of Triptolemus, which Forchhammer con- ' 
jeclnras to be the ssnue as the Pherepliattium. This ' 
street, like the Corso of the Itdian towns, appears ! 
to have kwi the grand promenade in Athens. The 
following jia^Mge from the speech of Beinosthenes j 
against Comm (p. 1258) gives a lively picture of ’ 
the locality; “ Xot long aftenvimls,” sara Ariston, 
as I was taking 7t>y usual walk in the evening in 
the Agora along svith P]!ano.stratus the Cephisian, 
one of my companions, there comes up to ns Ctesias, 
the .son of this defendant, drunk, at the Leocortum, 
near the hou.se of Pythodorus, Upot’ seeing us he 
shouted out, and having said something to himself 
like a drunken man, so that we could not understand 
what he said, he went |>as6 tus up to Meliie (yrphs 
MeAlTTjt' ibw). In tlmt place there were drinking 
(as we afterwards learnt) at the house of Panojhilus 
the fuller, tins defendant Conou, a certain Theo- 
timuB, Archebiadts, Spintharus tiie son of Euhnlua, 
Thcogenes the son of Androinencs, a jmmber of 
persoas whom Ctesias brought down into the Agora, 
It happened that vvb met these kksi m we were re- 
turning from and Imd .in oor walk 

again reached Hie Leocorimn.” It is evident from 
this account that tlin house of Pamphilms was scraie- 
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where On the hill of the IS'ymphs; and that the 
Pheiephattium svas in any ca-^e to the sindh of the 
Leocorinm, and apparently at the end of the, j/rome- 
nade; hence it is identiiictl by Forchhammer with 
the temple with the statue of T ri])lolcmu.s. 

After leaving the Theseiuin, rausauia.s an-ives at 
the Temple of the Pivseuri, frequently named the 
Anaceium, because the Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux) 
were crdled ol ’'AvoKes, or 'AvokoI, by tlm Atlieuiau.s. 
(Plut. Tkes, 33; Aeliiui, V. IJ. iv. 5; fciuid. Efyin. 
M. s. V. 'Aveatoi ; llarpocrat. s. v, 'Avaueiov, Ho- 
Xiyvoyros.') He docs not, however, mention cither 
the distance of the Anaceium from the Thoseium, 
or the direction which he took in proceeding thither. 
It is evident, however, that he turned to the east, 
as has been already remarked, since he adds in the 
next paragraph, that above the temple of the Bio- 
senri i.s the sacred enclosure of Aglanrus. The 
latter, as wo know, wms situated on Hie nortliem 
side of the Acroiwlis, immediately under the Erech- 
tlieium [.see p. 286] ; and that the Anaceium wa.'t 
near the Aglaiiriinn, appeai-s from the tale of the 
stratagem of Peihistratms (Polyaen. i. 21), which 
has been already related. The prrxximity of the 
Anaceium and Aglauriurn is also attested hy Lneian. 
(Fiscaior. 42.) And since Pansanias mentions the 
Anaceium Isfore the Aglauriurn, we may place it 
north-west of tlie latter. 

Xeur to the Aglauriurn, says Pausanias, is the 
Prytaneium, where the laws of Sohin were preserved. 
Hence the Prytaneium must have stood at tlic north- 
eastern corner of the Acropolis; a position which is 
confirmed by the narrative of Pansanias, that in 
proceeding from thence to the temple of Sarapi% 
he descended into the lower parts of the cUy (#y 
Kara) rrjs wdAeojv), and also by the fact that the 
street of the Triiwds, which M to the sacred en- 
closure of Dionysus near the theatre commenced at 
the Prytaneium. (Pans. i. 20. § 1.) 

North of the Acropolis there were some other 
monuments. Of thRse two of the most <»lebiated 
are the portico of Athena Archegetis, erroneously 
called the Propylaeum of the new Agora [see p. 296], 
and the Horoingitim of Androniecus Gyrrimtes. Ap- 
parently north of tliese should be placed certain 
buildings ei-ected hy Hadrian, which Pausanias does 
not mention till he had spken of the Olympieinm, 
tlie greatest of the works of tins empror. After 
describing the Olympieinm, Pausanias remarks (i. 
18. § 9); “ Hadrian constructed other buildings tor 
tl'ie Athenians, a temple of Hera and of Ze-us Pan- 
hellcnius, and a sanctuary cconmon to all the gods 
(a Pantheon). The most conspicuous objects are 
120 columns of Phrygian marble. The walls of the 
porticoes are made of tlie same material. In the 
simie place are apartments {phchpara) adorned with 
gilded roofs and alabaster stone, and with statues 
and paintings: books are deposited in them (or in 
this sanctuary). There is also a gjmnasitma named 
after Hadrian, in whicli there are 100 columns from 
the quarries of Libya.” The aneieut remains north 
of the prtico of Athena Archegetis arc suppsed to 
belor^ to a portion of these bmldinga, “ The Co- 
rinth^ wlimnade, of wliich the southern extremity 
ia abcfufc yards to the north of tlie above-mcm- 
tioned portico, was the decorated fayaslc (with a 
gateway in tiie centre) of a qmulraugular Inunj-nre, 
which is traceable to the eastward of it. A letra- 
Styk propylaeum, formed of columns 3 feet, in dia- 
meter and 29 toethigh. similar to tlicfsa before the 
wall, except that the kilter ate not fluted, prqjected 
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22 feet tiefore tfic gate of the inclosnre, which was 
376 feet long, and 252 broad; round the inside of 
it, at a distance of 23 feet from the wall, are vestigw 
of a colonnade. In the northern wall, which still 
exist.s, are the remains of one largo quadrangular 
recess or apartment in the centre 34 feet in length, 
and of two semicirenlar recesses neai'ly equal to it 
in diameter. The church of Megiili Ihmaghfa, 
which stands towards the eastern side of the in- 
closnre, is formed of the remains of an ancient 
building, consisting on one side of a ruined amh, 
and on the other of an architrave supixjrted by a 
pilaster, and three columns of the Doric order, 1 foot 
9 inches in diameter, and of a somewhat declining 

period of art The general plan was evidently 

that of a quadrangle surrounded with jrorticoes, 
having one or more buildings in the centre: thus 
agreeing perfectly with that work of Hadrian which 
contained stoae, a colonnade of Plirygian marble, and 

a library Tlie building near the centre of 

the quadrangle, which was converted into a church 
of the Panaghia, may have been the Pantheon. . . . 
Possibly also the temple of Hera and of Zeus Pan- 
hellenius stood in the centre of the iudosure.” 
(Leake, p, 258, seq.) 

E. Fourth Farl of the Route ofPausamm. — From 

the Prytamium. to the Stadium. (Paus. i. 18. 
„ 14—19.) 

Pausanias went straight from the Piytaneiura to 
the Olympieium, between which buildings he notices 
these objects, the Temple of Sarapis, the place of 
meeting of Theseus and Peirithous, and the Temple 
of Fileitkyia. After describing the Olympieium, 
Pausanias mentions the temples of Apollo Pythius, 
and of Apollo Delphinius. The Pythium (niOiov) 
was one of the most ancient sanctuaries in Athens. 
We know from. Thucydides (h. 15) that it was in 
the same quarter as the Olympieium, and from 
Strabo (ix, p. 404), that the sacred inclosnres of 
the two temples were only separated by a wall, upon 
wliich was the altar of Zeus Astrupaeus. The 
Delphiiimm (^AeKcpimou) was apparently near tlie 
Pj’thium. It was also a temple of great antiquity, 
being said to have been founded by Aegeus. In its 
neighbomhood sat one of the couifs for the trial of 
cases of homicide, called rh Ae\f iritp. (Plut. 

Thes. 12, 18; Pollux, viii. 119; Paus. i. 28. § 10.) 

Pausanias ne.xt proceetls to The Gardens (oi 
K^TTot). which must have been situated cast of the 
aDQve-mentioiied temples, along the right bank of 
the Ilissus. In this locality was a temple of Aphro- 
dite : the statue of this goddess, called “ Aphro- ■ 
dite in thu Gardens,’’ by Alcameiios, wirs one of the j 
most celebrated pieces of statuary in all Athens. ' 
(Plin. xsx\i. 5. s. 4; Ludmi, hung. 4, 6.) Pliny I 
(/. c.), nii.«led by the name “ Gardens, " places tliis 
statue outside the walls; but we have the exprc.ss j 
testimony of Pausanisus in aiudher jjassage (i. 27. 

§ 3) that it was in the city. 

Pausanias tlien visits the Cgnosarge.s and Ly- 
ceium, both of which were situated outside the 
walls, and are described below in the account of the 
suburbs of the city. From the Lyceiom he returns 
to the city, and mentions the Altar of Boreas, who 
carried off Ortitliyia tium tlm banks of the liissiis, 
and the Altar the Himian Muses, both altars 
being npoa the banks of the Ilissus, (Comp, Plat 
Phcbedr. o. 6; Herod, vii. 189.) The altar of 
Boreas is described by Plato (/. c.) as opposite tlie 
temple of Arteim's Agrotera, whlcii probably statidiS . 
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upon the site of the church of Stavromenos Petris. 
To the east of tlie altar of Boreas stood the altar of 
the IKssian hinse.s. In 1676 Spon and Whclcr 
observed, about fifty yards above the bridge of the 
Stadium, the foundations of a circular temple, which 
Imd, however, disappeared in the time of Stuart, 
This was probably the Temple of the lli^sian SIu.-c.',, 
• for thougli Pausanias only iiu'ution.s an altar of tlic.^e 
goddesses, tJiere may have been also a temple. 

On the other side of the Ilissus Pausanias entered 
the district Agrae or Agra, in which was the Temple 
of Artemis Agrotera, .sjxjken of above, A {atrt of 
this district was sacriH to Demcter, since we know 
that the lesser Elcusinian mysteries were celebrated 
in Agrae, and were hence called rd iv ’'Aypeus, 
(Steph, B. s. V. ‘'Ajpet,', Pint. Deimtr. 26.) Ste- 
phaiuis (L c.) says that Agra, wa.s a spot before 
the city (wpb rijs ■sSKem'), but this appears to be 
only a conclusion drawn from the name, which 
would seem to indicate that it was in the country, 
and may be classed together with the alm-e-nicn- 
tioned error of Pliny about the gardens. The Pa- 
nathenaic Stadium was also in Agrae, after de- 
scribing which [see p. 292], Pau.^.'inias ratraccs his 
steps to the Prytancium. He has omitted to incution 
the hill Ardettus (ApSyrros), situated aliove the 
Stadium, where the Dicasts were sworn. (Harptcrat., 
Hesych., Suid. s, v . ; Pollux, viii. 122.) Tlie higli 
I ground of Agrae appars to have been called Helicou 
in ancient times. (Cleidemus, ap. Bekkcr, Aneed. 
Graec. i. p. 326.) 

F. Fifth Part of the Route of Pausanias.-~-From 

the Prytaneium to the Propylaea of the Acro- 
polis. (Pans. i. 20 — 22. § 3.) 

In this jiart of his route Pausanias went round 
the eastern and southern sides of the Aerojailis. 
Starling again from the Piyt.meiurn, he went down 
thejiStj’tct of the Tripods, which led to the Lenaemn 
or sacred enclosure of Dionysus. The iKMtion of 
this street is marked by the esi.stiiig Chonigic .Mo- 
nument of Ly.sier.ates [.see p. 291], and by a munlwr 
of small churches, which proUibly occupy tim pl.ace 
I of the trijjod temples. T'he Lcmieuui, which con- 
; tained two temples of Diony.sus, and wliicli was 
' dose to the theatre, was situated in the district 
called Liinnac. It was here that the Diony.siac 
festival, railed Lenaca, was celebnited, (7’huo.u* 1.5; 
Biot, of Ant. p. 411, h. 2iid ed.) The Lenaemn 
must be }ilaced immediately btdow the theatre to the 
south. Iminedialely to the east of the theatre, and 
coiiHeqnently at the north-eastern angle (yf the 
Acropolis, was the Oddum of Perkks. It.-, .rite 
is aexiurately determined by Vitruvims, wlm ravs 
(v. 9), that it lay on tne left hand to {wr-,o!!s 
coming out of the theatre. This (Weinm. whiiii 
inu-st i)0 distinguished from the earlier buildini,’- witli 
tins name near the Ilissus, was built by {‘cride.s. 
and ite roof is said to have Iks.’)) xm imitutb.u ..f 
the tent of Xerxes. (Plut, Per. 13.) It wm. burnt 
during the biigcof Athens by KnlH, u.r. 85, but 
was rebuilt by Arioharxaues IL, king of Gap]adi:via, 
who .saceeedal to the throne xiboxit me. 6,3. (..Ipf.dxwt, 
B.Mif/tr. tiS; Vitmv.l.c.; IhUvh, Ko.;}.’i7; But. 
of Ant. pp, 822, 823, 2isiJ xsL) All trucee of di» 
building have disapixcaied. 

On the wefitern side of the the,atre xme «*»» 
^uftina of a sucm.sion nf m-ehca, which Ix^xtke cott- 
jeetiina may Imve tjclonged to a fKirlico, built by 
Herodiw Attivus, for the purjttsje of a rovered eom- 
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mnnicatioTi bntM'fen the theatre and the Odeium ol 
ilentdes- Perhaps they are the remains of the 
PoHkm Eunienia, which apjicai's from Vltmvitts 
(L c.) . to Jiavc b(!en close to the theatre. For an 
aecaiuti of the theatre itself, see p. 284, 

In prtKo-ialiiig from the theatre Pausanias first 
mentions the Tomb of Talos or Cabs, below the 
steep rocks of the Acropolis, from which Daedalus 
is said to have hurled him down. Pausanias next 
coincs to the Asekpieium or 7'emple of Asclepim, 
which stood iinmediately above the OtMum of He- 
nnh's Attieus. Its site is determined by the state' 
meiit that it contained a fountain of water, celebrated 
as the fountain at wliieh Ares slew Ilalirrliothius, 
the son of Foseidtju. Pausanks makes no moitiou 
of the Odeinrn of Ilerodes, since this building was 
not erected when ho wTote his account of Athens. 
[See p. 286.] Next to the Asclepieiutn Paiusa- 
niiis, in his ascent to the Acrojwlis, passed by the 
Temple of Themis, w'ilh the Tomb of llippohjtus 
in front of it, the Temple of Aphrodite Ptindetaus 
aiul Peitko, and the Temple of Ge Curotrophus and 
iJetneter Chloe- At the tcmiilo of Aphindite Paii- 
demus, Pausanias was again clo.-e to the .statues of 
Ihinmidius and Aristogeituu. [See p. 297, a.J The 
proximity of this teni]>le to the tomb of Hippolytus 
i,s iiiluded to by Eurijiidcs {fJippol. 29, scq.). The 
temple of Ge and Denietor was probably situated 
beneath the temple of Mike Aptoros. At the fimt 
of tlie wall, supporting the ])latfoi-m of tlic latter 
temple, tlierc are two doors, c«‘val with the wall, 
and wmdueting into a small grotto, which was pro- 
bably the .shrine of Ge and Denieter. It was situated 
on the right hand of the traveller, just before he 
comnieueed the direct ascent to the Propylaea; and 
from Iwing placed within a wall, which formed one 
of tim defence of the Acropolis, it ia sometimes 
described as a part of the latter. (Soph, ad Oed. Col. 
1600; Suid. ». t?. Kovporp6<pos Ffi.) The position 
of this temple is illustrated by a passage in the 
Lysistrata of AristophaneB (829), where, the Athe- 
nian womm bang in possession of the Acropolis, 
Lysistrata suddenly perceives a man at the temple 
of Deuicter Chloi* approaching the citadel ; 

AT. ’lob, fob, ytmaixes .... 

&r$p’ &y8p' Spw TTpoaibyra .... 

IT. non 5’ io-Tto, SotIs fffTl ; AT. irapd vb 
vns XhSrjS. 

The llU'itdnium, which Fauswtias hatl mentioned 
(i. 14. § 8) in the de-oription of his second route 
[.'Ce p. 297, b], Lpiiko corijectares to have been the 
great cavern in tlic niulillc of the rocks at the 
tetstem end of tlie Aen'jHilis. The Eleusiniiun is 
sail! by Ckmens of A!e.\andria {Protrept. p. 13, 
Syihnrg), stud Aruobius {mh’. Gent. vi. p, 193, 
M;nru) to have ixtoi Ixdow the Acrojwlis. The 
Elensinitmi is aLw ineritioned by Thucydides (ii. 15) 
and Xcwopfom {MippareL 3), but without any 
psitive intlication of it# site. 

fr. Sixth Part of the Bo^ae of Patmnia$.—-Tlt8 

Acropolis, Arebpa^ and Academy, (Pan-s. 

5. 22. § 4—30.) 

The AcropeJia hi^s been already described. In 
descending from it Faasamas notiesrs the eavc ofi 
Pan and the Areiopagus [see pp, 286, 281], and the ;■ 
place u««r the Areiejiagms, where the ship was kept, > 
which was dragged throagh the city in the great j 
Panatheaaic festival, surmounted by the Feplas of i 
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Athena as a sail (i. 29. § 1). Ifo then proceeds 
thwmgh Dipylum to the oxitcr Ccr;uiu;icu.s and the 
Acad^y. The tw'o latter are bpikcn of under the 
subttfbs of the city. 

H. JJistt'icts of tfis A sty. 

It is remarked by Isocrates tlmt the city was di- 
vided into /Tfti/iat and the ctmntryinto SjjjUtn (SteAo/ue- 
yoi Tr)v piv vSKtv Hard K&pas, ttji' Se xdpw ftard 
Hfwos, Areop. p. 149, cd. Stcpli.). In consequence 
of this remark, and of the frequent opposition fe- 
tween the v6Kis and the dripn, it was formerly main- 
tained by many writers that none of the Attic demi 
w'ore vrithin the city. But since it has iKnan proved 
be 3 'Qnd doubt that the contrary was the case, it has 
been supposed tiiat the city demi wei-e outside the 
walls when the demi were established by Cleistbenes, 
bat were subseijiiently included withiu the Wtdls 
ujion the enlargement of the city by Tbemlrtocies. 
But even this hypthesis will riot apply to all the 
demi, since Alelite and Cydathenaeura, for example, 
as well as others, must have been included within 
the city at llic time of Cieisihe]ie.s. A little con- 
sideration, however, will show the necessity of ad- 
mitting the division of the city into the demi from 
the first iisstitution of the latter by Cleisthents. 
It is certain that every Athenian citizen was enrolled 
in some demus, and that Die whole territory of 
Attica was distributed into a certain number of demi 
Hence the city must have bam formed by Cleisthenes 
into one or more demi; for otherwise the inhabitants 
of the city would have belonged to no demns, wMch 
we know to have been impssible. At the same 
time there is nothing suq)rising in the statement of 
Isocrates, since tlie demi within the walls cf Athens 
were few, and had nothing to do with the organizarioa 
of tl)c city. For adininistrativie purposes the dty 
was divided into Kupai or w'arda, tlie inhafalttmte 
bring called Koopyrai. (Comp. Aristoph. Nub. 966, 
Lysistr. 5; Hesych. s. e. KiS,i«u.) 

The following is a list of the city demi: — 

1. Cerwmum (KepapeaiSs ; Eih, Kepapelsf}, 
divided into the Inner and Die Outer CerameicuK 
The Inner Ceraraeicus has been already dmrthed, 
and tlie Outer Ceramaicus is spoken of briffW. [See ' 
p. 303,] The two districts formed cmly one demus, 
which belonged to the tribe Aoamaatis. Wordsworth 
maintains (p. 171) that the terra Inner Cerameicus 
was used only by later writers, and that daring the 
Peloponnesian war, and for many years afterwards, 
there was only ono Cerameicas, namely, that outside 
the walls. But this opinion is refiited by the te.'i- 
timony of Antiphon, who spoke of the*two Cerameid 
(ap. Ilarpocrat. * u.), and of Fhanodemos, who 
stated Uiat the Leocorium was in tlie middle of tlie 
Ceraniricus (ap. Haipocrat a. v. AemSpm). 

2. MeSie (J&ekiry. EiJi. MeAireir), was a demus 
of the tribe Cecropis, west of the Inner Gera,niri<!n.s. 
The exact Imlts' of tliis demds cannot be ascertained ; 
but it appears to have given ite mune to tlie whole 
MUy dkitrict in the west of the Asty, comprising 
the hills of the Hymphs, of the Fnyx and of tho 
Mweium, and including vritbin it the separate demi 
of Sesamboaidae and Gollytus. Melite is raid to Lav-o 
been imraed from.' a wife of Hercules, li, was one of 
the most populous parts ri tin- eit;', arid contained 

I several temples as , well a.s hoii,sf.s oif distinguished 
men. In Melhu were ihc Ilephaokd'irrq tl.c Emy- 
i Baerinin, the Golcnxw A^mious [rtejx'cling thffic 
(three, see p, 298]; tho temple of ilLrculcs Alfead- 
■ eaciis [sec p. 296, a]; the fifeianipprium, in whuifi' 
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Melanippus, the son of Theseus, was btaied (Har- 
pocrat. s. V. Mehavlinreio!''); the temple of Athena 
: Aristobula, built by Themistocles near bis own house 
(Plut. Them. 22); the house of Callias (Plat, Par- 
men. p. 126, a.; Schol. ad Arigtqph. Ran. 504); 
the house of Pliocion, which still existed in Pin- 
tarcli’s time (Plut. Plwc. 18); and a building, 
called the “ House of the Melitiane," in which tra- 
gedies were rehearsed. (Hesych. Phot. Lex. s. v. 
MeKireoiv oluos.) Tliis i.s, perljaps, the same 
theatre as the one in which Aesohines played the 
] 3 art of Oenomau.s, and which is said to have been 
situated in Collytus (Haipocrat. s. v. '‘IcrxaA^pos ; 
Anonym. Vit. Aesch.)’, since the district of Melite, as 
we have alreafly observed, subsequently included the 
demus of Collytus. It is probable that tliis theatre 
is the one of which the remains of a great part of 
the semicircle are still visible, hewn out of the rock, 
on the western side of the hill of Pnyx. The Meli- 
lian Gate at the SW. comer of the cily were so called, 
as leading to the district Melite. [See p. 263, b.] 
Pliny (iv. 7. s. 1 1 ) speaks of an “ oppidum Melite,” 
which is conjectured to have been tlie fortress of 
the Macedonians, erected on the hill Museium. 
[See p. 284, a.] 

3. Scamthonmae ('SKa/xSuvlSai'), a demus helong- 
ing to the tribe Leontis. In consequence of a 
passage of Pausanias (i. 38. § 2) Muller placed 
this demus near Eleusis; hut it is now admitted 
that it was one of the city derai. It was probably in- 
duded within the district of Melite, and occupied 
the HQls of the Hyraphs and of Pnyx. Its con- 
nexion with Melite is intimated by the legend, that 
Melite derived its name from Melite, a daughter of 
Myrmex:, and the wife of Hercules ; and that 
this Myrmex gave his name to a street in Scam- 
bonidae. (Harpocnat. s. v. McAItj? ; Hasych., s. v. 
MiipjUTjJcos ^rpa^^6s; comp. Aristoph. Them. 100; 
and Phot Lea;.) This street, however, the “ Street 
of Ants,” did not derive its name from a hero, but 
from its being crooked and narrow, as we may sup- 
pose the streets to have been in this hilly district. 
Seambonidae, also, probiibly derived its name from 
the same circumstaneo (from cr/cop.S<Jr, “ crooked.”) 

4. Collyim (Ko\\vt6s, not KoAirrrds : JEth. 
KoWurels), a demus belonging to tlie tribe Aegeis, 
and probably, as we have already said, sometimes 
included under the general name oi Melite. It ap- 
pears from a passage of Strabo (i. p. 65) tliat Col- 
lytus and Melite were adjacent, but that their 
boundaries were not accurately marked, a passage 
which Iwth Le.ake and Wordsworth have erroneously 
supposed to mean that these places had precise 
boundaries. (It is evident, however, that Collytus 
and Melite are quoted as an example of Si/rmv 
aKpiSav Spav.) Wordsworth, moreover, remarks 
that it was the least respectable quarter in the 
whole of Athens; but we know, on the contrary, 
that it was a favourite place of residence. Hence 
Pluteh says Exdl 6, p. 601), “neither do 
all Athenians inhabit Collytus, nor Corinthiari.s 
Craneiura, nor Spartans Pitane,” Craneium and 
Pitane bring two favourite localities in Corinth and 
Sparta r®pective]y. It is described by Hinierins 
(ap. Phot Cod. 243, p. 375, Bekker), as a ovt- 
rwTfds (wbifili does not mean a narrow street, but 
shnply a street, eomp. Diod. Hi. 10; Hesych, a, *>.), 
situated in the centre of the rifcy, and much vatned 
for its use of the market (dyo^wy Xf^<i 

by which words we are probably to anderetand 
it was amyemently situa^ Jfbr the use of the market. 
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Forchbammer places Collytus between the hills of 
Pnyx and Museium, in whieii case the esproasion of 
its being in tho centre of the city, mtut not be 
interpreted strictly. The same writer also .supposes 
(rrera/TSs not to .signify a street, but tbe whole 
district between the Pnyx and the Museium, in- 
cluding the slopes of those hills. Leake think.s that 
Collytus bonlercd ujion Diomoia, and ai’cordingiy 
places it between Melite and Diomeia; but the au- 
thority to which he refers would jioint to an opposite 
concltirion, namely, tliat Collytus and Diomeia were 
situated on opposite sides of the city. We are told 
that Collytus w'as the father of Dionuis. the favourito 
of Hercules; and that some of tlie Melitenses, inider 
the guidance of Dioraus, migrated from Jlelite, and 
settled in the spot called Diomeia, irom their leader, 
where they celebrated the Metageitida, in memory 
of their origin. (Plut. de Exsil, 1. c.\ Steph. B, s. v. 
AAfieta ; Hesych. s. v. Atofiueis.) This legend 
confinns the preceding account of Collytus being 
situated in Melite. We have already seen that there 
was a theatre in Collytus, in which Aeschine.s pLayed 
the part of Oenomaus; and we are also told th.at he 
lived in this district 45 yeans. (Ae.sdi, Ep. 5.) 
Collytus w'as also the residence of Timon, the mis- 
anthrope (Lucian, Timm, 7, 44), and wjis cele- 
brated as the demus of Plato. 

5 . Cydathenaeum (KvSaditmiov : Eth. KvSa&n- 
vatds), a demus belonging to the tribe Pandionis. 
(Harp. Suid, Steph. Phot.) The name is apparently 
compounded of kvSos “ glory,” and ’Adtivcuos, and is 
hence explained by Hcsychius (s. v.) as 
'ASrjvdios. It is, therefore, very probaWo, as Leake 
has suggested, that this demus occupied tlio The- 
seian city, that is to say, the Acropolis, and the 
parts adjacent to it on the south and .south-east. 
(Leake, p. 443; Muller, Lor. vol. ii. p. 72, transl.) 

6. Eiomeia (At6o.eia ; Eth. Aiopds), a demus 
belonging to tlie tribe Aegeis, consisting, like 
Cerameicus, of an Outer and an Iimer IMonieia. 
The Inner Diomeia comjiriscfl the eastern pirt of 
city, and gave its name to one of the city-gates in 
this quarter. In tlic Outer Dioiricis was sitimtfsd. 
the Cynosarges. (Steph., Suid. «. v. Auipaa-, ile- 
sych. a. v. Atopets ; Steph., Hesych. a. v, Kw'd- 
o-agyes ; Schol, ad Ariatoph, Ran. 664 ; Pint, da 
Ex^. 1. c.) The Outer Diomeia could not have 
extended far beyond tlie walls, since the dcmtifi 
Alopece wits close to Cynosarges. and only eleven or 
twelve stfuiia from the walls of the city. (Herod. 
V, 63; Acsch. c. 'Tim. p. 119, Iteiake.) 

7. Coele (KaiKri), a demus belonging to t!» trilai 
Hippothoontis, It lay partly within and fiartly with- 
out the city, in the valley betwemi the Mi-sciuni and 
the bills on the southern side of Illssns. In ibi.s 
district, just outside the Melitian gate, were the 
sepulchres of Thucydides and (Jirami. [For unSho- 
ritics, see p,26.3.] 

8. Ceiriadae (KetpiaSeu), a demus brionging to 
the tribe Hippothoontis. (i{ari«s rat., Fubl' 

B,, Hesych. a. ».) The p(.>sition of ibis 
is uncertain; hut SmipfH! brings forward many 
atguments to prove that it was w-ithin the city 
walls. In this district, and js'rimjis near the Me- 
troum, was the ’BapaSpov, into whkm criiniriflle wire 
cast. (For authorities, see !iauppt% pp 17, Ift.) 

9. Affrae {"Ayim), was siiaated smlb of ibe 
Jliasus, !uid in ttie SE. of the city. Iteperting its 
site, sec p. 300, b, It does not appear to haw htm a 
sepfUKle demus, imd was pertiajM incladed tli® 
demus of Agryk, which was aituafeed watt of ih 
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10. Lirmae (hip-paC), was a flistrict to the south 
of the Acropolis, in which the temple of Dionysus 
was .situated. (Thuc. ii. 15.) It was not a denans, 
as .st.atal by the Scholiast on Callimachus (E.in 
J)el. 1 72), who has mistaken tlie Llimiae of Messenia 
for the Liumae of Athens. 

C'olonns, which we have spoken of as a hiU in 
the city, is maintained by Saupjie to have been a 
sepirate demus; but see above, p. 298, b. 

The Euboean cities of Eretria and Histiaea were 
said by some to have been named from. Attic demi 
(Strain x, p. 445); and from another passage of 
Strabo (x. p. 447) it has been inferred that the so- 
called New Agora occupied the site of Eretria. [See 
p. 298, b.] It is doubtful whether Eretria was 
.situated in tlie city; and at all events it is not men- 
tioned elsewhere, cither by writers or inscriptions, as 
a demus. 

ResiJecting the city demi the best account is given 
by Sauppe, Be Bemis Urhania Atliemrum^ Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X. Suburbs of the City. 

1. The Outer Cerameicm and the Academy . — 
The road to the Academy (’A^aSjj/nta), which was 
distant six or eight .stadia from the gate named 
Dipylum, ran tlirough the Outer Cerameieus. 
(Liv. xxxl. 24; Thuc. vi. 57 ; Plat. Pu7m2; Pint. 
SvlL 14; Cic. de Fin. v. 1; Lucian, Scyih. 2.) Il 
is calle<l by Thucydides the mast beauriful saburb 
of tlie city to3 KoKKlarov Ttpaaarelou Ti}s v6- 
Ae«y, Thuc. ii. 34). On each side of the road were 
the monuments of illustrious Athenians, especially 
of those who had fallen in battle; for the Outer 
Oersmeicus w,-is the place of burial for all persons 
who were hononretl with a public funeral. Hence 
we read in Aristophanes (A»e«, 395); — 
i KtpapnKhs Several 
Srixotriq. ykp ha ra^copep. 

Over each tomb was placed a pillar, inscribed witli 
the names ctf tlie dead and of their demi. (Pans. i. 
29. § 4; comp. Cio. de Leg. ii. 26.) In this lo- 
cality was found an interesting inscription, now in 
the British Museum, containing the names of those 
who had fallen at Potidaea, b. c, 432. 

The Academy is said to have belonged originally 
to the hero Acafleinus, and was afterwards converted 
into a gynmasiuin. It was suiTOunded with a wall 
by Hip{jarclms, and was adonied by Cimon with 
walks, groves, and fountaiii.s, (Diog. Laert. iii, 7 ; 
Suid. $. V. 'iTnrdpxov^eixhp-, Plut, Cim. 13.) The 
beauty of tlie plane trees and olive plantations was 
particularly celebrated. (Plin. xii. 1. s. 5.) Be- 
fore the enlnmce were a statue and an altar of Love, 
and within the hidosure were a temple of Athena, 
and altars of the Muses, Prometheus, Hercules, &c. 
(Pass. L 80. § 1.) It was from tlm altar of Pro- 
metheus that the raots of the Lmnpadcplioria com- 
menced. The Academy was the place where Plato 
taught, who possessed a small estate in the neigh- 
bourhood, whidi was his usual place of reridence. 
(Diog. Laert. 1. c . ; Aehan, F. ff. ix. 10.) His 
succewrs continued to teach in fie same sjwt, and 
were hence called the Aeadwiic pliUosoj^ters, It 
continued to be one of the stoctoaries; of philosophy, 
and was spared by the mmtg down to the Bine of 
Bulls, who, during tlw siege cd Athens, caused, its 
celebrated groves to 1» cut down, in ordei' to obtain 
timber for the construction of bis milStaKy machines. 
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; (Plah StiU. 13 ; Appian, Milhr. .30.) The Academy, 

! however, was i^lanfed, and continued to enjoy its 
, aadeat celebrity in the time of the emperor julian. 

. Near the temple of Athena in the Academy were 
. the Moriae, or saci-ed olives, which were derived from 
the sacred olive in tlie Ereciitheium. The latter, 
as we have already seen, was the first olive tree 
planted in Attica, and one of the Moriae was shown 
to Pausanias as the second. They were under the 
guardianship of Zeus Morins. (Comp. Suid. «. v. 
Mop(ai; Schol. ad Soph Oed. Col. ,730.) A little 
vray beyond the Academy was the hill of Colonus, 
immortalised by the tragedy of Sophocles ; and be- 
tween the two places were the tomb of Plato and 
the tower of Timon. (Pans. i. 30. §§ 3, 4.) The 
name of ATeodhimia is still attached to this spot. 

“ It is on the lowest level, where some water-courses 
from the ridges of Lycahettus are consumed in gar- 
dens and olive pl-mtations. These waters still cause 
the spot to be one of the most advantageous situ- 
ations near Athens for the growth of fruit and pot- 
herbs, and maintain a certain degree of verdure when 
all the surrounding iilain is parched with the beat 
of summer.” (Leake, p. 195.) 

2. Cynosarges iKvv6aapyes), vras a sanctuary of 
Hercules and a gymnasium, situated to the east of 
the city, not far from the gate Diomeis. It is said 
to have derived its name from a white dog, which 
carried off part of the victim, when .sacrifices were 
first offered by Diomus to Hercule . (Pans. i. 19. 

§ 3; Herod, v. 63, vi. 116; Pint. Them. 1; Har- 
pocrat. 9. V. 'HpatXeia; Hesych. Suid. Steph, B. 
a. t>. Kuvdo-ogyes.) Antisthenes, the founder of the 
Cynic school, taught in the Cynosarges. (Wc^. 
Laert vi. 13.) It was surrounded by a grove, which 
was destroyed by Philip, together with the frees of 
tlie neighbouring Lyceium, when he aicamped at 
this spot in his invasion of Attica in b.c. 200. 
(Liv, xxxL 24.) Snee Cynosarges was near a 
rising ground (Isocr. Vit X. Ond. p. 838), Leake 
places it at the foot of the south-eastern extremity 
of Mount Lycahettus, near the point where the arch 
of the aqneduifi; of H^rian and Anteminns fermerly 
stood. The name of this ipmnaaitim, like that of 
the Academy, was also given to the surnmnding 
buildings, which thus formed a suburb of the city. 
(Forchhammoi', p. 368.) 

3. Lyceiwn (Ahnewp), a gymnasium dedicated 
to Apollo Lyceius, and surromided with lofty phtoe 
trees, was also situated to the cast of the city, and 
a little to the .south of the Cynosarges. It was the 
chief of the Athenian gymnasia, and was adoni,ed 
by Pcisistratus, Pericles, and Lycurgus. (Pans. L 
19. § 3; Xen. Bipp. 3. § 6; Hesycli. Harpocrat. 
Said. «. t>. Aviceiop.) The Lyceium was tlie place 
in which Aristotle and his diaoipies taught, who 
were called Peripatetics, from their practice of walk- 
ing in this gymnasium while delivering Uioir lec- 
tures. (Diog. Laert v. 6; Cic. Acatl Qmest. L 4.) 

In the Brighbourbood of the Lyceium was a fountain 
of the hero Paiiops, near wliich was a small gate of 
the ci^, which must have stood between the gates 
Diooharii and Diomda. (Pkt. Lye. 1; Heayoh, 

9, ff ndputf^.) 

4. Ly&nbedug (AuKaggrTSs), was Die iiamo of 
the lofty inaulated mountain overhanging the city 
on its KCB'th-eastem side, and now culled tiie Hill of 
Si. George, ftom the church of Bt. Gconre on its 

{ summit. |^See p. 255, a.] T’lii.s lull wa.^ idcctifiGd 
by tho ancient geographers with AnchesmiLs ^Ay- 
i "hich is described by PausauiM (L 82. 
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§ 2) as a small mountain with a statue of Zens 
Anchesmius. Pausanias is the only writer who 
mentions Auchosmns; hut since all the other hills 
around Athens have names assigned to them, it was 
supposed that the hill of St, George must hove b^n 
Atichesmus. But the same argument applies with 
still greater force to L 3 maht>ttas, which is frequently 
mentioned by the classical writers; and it is im~ 
possible to believe that so remarkable an object as 
the Hill of St. George could Jiave remained without 
a name in the classical writem. Wordsworth was, 
we believe, the iirst writer who pointed out the 
identity of Lycabettus and the Hill of St. George; 
and his opinion has been adopted by Leake in the 
second edition of lii.s Topography, by, Forchhammer, 
and by all suljsequenfc writers. The celebrity of 
Lycabettus, which is meationed as one of the chief 
mountains of Attica, is in accordance with the posi- 
tion and appearance of the Hill of St. George. 
Strabo (.v. p. 454) classes Athens and its Lyca- 
bettus with Ithaca and its Horiton, Rhodes and its 
Atabyris, and Lacedaemon and its Taygetus. Aris- 
toidianes (Jiath 1057), in like manner, speaks of 
Lycabettus and Parnassus as synonymous with any 
celebrated mountains ; 

00 V <r{i AyK«§7jTTo0s 

Kal Tiapmo'oiv rtfup fieyiBn, rovT^ ^(ttI rh 

XpW'r&SiSdcrKHf'. 

Its prorimity to the city is indicated by several pas- 
sages, In the edition of the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
which is now lost, the Clouds were represented as 
TanisMngnear Lycabettus, when they were threaten- 
ing to return in anger to Pames, from which they 
hiid come. (Phot, Xea;. s. v. Udpi>r]s.) Plato (Cn- 
tias, p. 112, a) speaks of the Pnyx and Lyc<abettns 
■ as tlie boundaries of Athens. According to an Attic 
legend, Athena, who had gone to Pallene, a demus 
to the north-eastward of Athens, in order to procure a 
mountain to serwe as a bulwark in front of the Acro- 
polis, was informed on her return by a crow of the 
birth of Erichthoiiius, whereupon she dropt Mount 
Lycabettus on the sjTot where it still stands, (An- 
tig. Car. 12; for other passages from the ancient 
writers, sea Wordsw'ortli, p. 57, .seq. ; Leake, p. 204, 
seq.) Both Wordsworth and Leake suppose Anches- 
mus to bo a later name of Lycabettus, since Pau- 
sariias does not mention tlie latter; but Kiopert gives 
the name of Aichesmus to one of the hills north of 
Lycatettus. [See Map, p. 256.] 

XL The Pout-towns, 

Between four and five miles SW. of the Asty is 
dm peninsula of Peiraeeus, consisting of two mcky 
heights divided from etieli other by a narrow isthmus, 
the eastern, or the one nearer the city, being the 
higher of the two. I'liis peninsula contains three 
natural basins or harbouns, a large one on the western 
side, now called Drdko (or Porto Leone), and two 
smaller ones on the cfistern .side, called respectively 
StralioiiM (or PasdtaUmmi), and Fnndri; the 
latter, which was nearer the city, being the smaller 
of the two. Hence Thucydides describes (i. 93) J*ei- 
raeeus as ^wpiov hiftims fpfh avrotpvus. 

We know that derwn to the time of the Pereian 
wars the Athenians had only one hawbour, named 
Phalernm ; and that it was upon the advice of 
Thermstoeles that they forUfied the Priraeeua, and 
made use of the mors spadons and convenitmt h^- 
bonrs in this peninsuift, Paumias says (i. I, |.2)s I 
“ The Peiraeeos was a demas firpta wly timtss, hiyi j 
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was not n.sed as a harboiir before Themistocles ad- 
ministered the .nffairs of the Athenians Before tliat 
time their harbour w'£Ls at Plmienim, at the spot 

where the sea Ls nearest to the city But 

Themistocles, when ho held the goveniment, jier- 
ceiving that Peiraeeus was more convrnicritly situ- 
ated for navigation, ,nud that it )xt.sKe,<sed tliree penta 
instead of the one at Phalorum (ki/xeyas rpeh dvU' 
ivhs TOO ^ahrjpdl), made it into a rereptaele 
ofshijxs.” From this p^Msage. couijjitred with the 
words of Thucydides quoted al*ove, it would s«m a 
natural inference that the three ancient ports of 
Peiraeeus wei^ those now called PtuIm, Siratiotiki, 
and Fandri ; and tliat Pbalerum liad nothing to do 
with the peninsula of Peiramis, hut w^as situated 
more to the ejist, where the «ea-shore i.s nearest to 
Athens. But till within the last few years a vety 
different situation has been assigned to the ancient 
harbours of Athens. Misled by a false interp-etation 
of a passage of Gm Scholiast upon Aristoplumes 
(JPaa. 145), modem writers supposed tlrnt the large 
harbour of Peiraeeus (^Drdko) was divided into throe 
ports called respectively Cantharas (Kdpdapos), tho 
port for ships of war, Zea (Ze'a) for coni-ship.s, and 
Aphrodisium (’AcppoSiffiov) for other merehant- 
shije; and that it was to those throe prl-si that 
the words of Pansjinias and Tlmeydides refer. It 
was further maintained that Stratiotiki was the 
juicient harbonr of Munychia, aitd that Fandri, the 
more easterly of the two smaller harbonra, was the 
ancient Phalcrum. The true position of the Atheman 
ports was first pointed out by Ulrichs in a pamphlet 
published in mmlem Greek (oi M/Jiirts k«1 to juo- 
Kpd Teixv run 'ABijvuv, Athens, 1843), ’of tlie 
arguments of which an abstract is given by tlie 
author in the ZeiUchrifi fur die Alterthummomen- 
schaft (for 1844, ]i. 17, seq.). LTriclis rejects the 
division of the larger harbour into three pirts, and 
maintains that it con.sisted only of two parts ; the 
northimi and by far the larger half being called 
Emporium f^pmdpiov), ami appreprialed to mer- 
chant vessels, while the southern Lav uj»on the right 
hand, aJ’ter entering the harbour, was named Can- 
thams, and wa.s tised by ship.s of war. Of the two 
smaller harbours he suppwes Straiioiiki to be Zea, 
and Phandri Munychia. Fimk-rain he removes 
altogether from the Peiraic jieninsula, and places it 
at the eastern comer of the gresit Plmkric bay, 
where the dxapci of St. George now stands, and iti 
the neighbourhood of tlie Tp«Ty Xlipyot, or the Three 
Towers. Ulrichs was led to tliese eondnsions chiefly 
' by the valuable inscripfjons relating to the mariiiiiu! 
^airs of Athens, which were discovered in 18,34, 
near the entrance to the larger harbour, and which 
were published by Boekh, with a vahiahk; nannwis- 
fery under the title of Urkmrlen nf/er das Si i-irestn 
des attischen Staates, Berlin, 1834. Of the correct- 
ness of Dlrichs’s views there can now be iitTled«ubt; 
the arguments in .support, of them arc slated in the 
sequel 

A. Phnkriim. 

The rpeky peninsula of PeiraeeuH Is said by tho 
ancient wiiteus to have been originally an Wand, 
which was gradually conneeted with the maitsbai 
by tho aceumuktiori of sand. (.Strah, i, |i, 59 ; Plm. 
Hi, 85; Suid. s, v. ipSapos.) The .spice thus ffiW 
up was knmvn by the. name of llal'qwslnin ('AAlwc- 
Sop), and continued to lie amarahy suin,]', nlii. h 
mdered the Peiraeeus aJmoi.r. inacctwBil.lo in she 
vriutfS’ time till the coastnictaon of ihchruid carriage 
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A. Harbour of Peira«>us 
(Kmporlum), nuw Drdko 
or Porto Leone. 

B. Harbour of Cantharas, 

C. Harbour of Zea, now 
Siratiotiki. 

I>. Harbour of Mttuychia, 
now Fan&ri. 


(j. Copho* Liiaen. 
r. Krtioniiu 
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». Plireatty*. 

10. Northern tong 'WaU. 
U. SoUthora Long Wail. 
H. Hake. 

13. NocropoHs. 


H. Ruins, erroneously 
posed to he those of the 
Pe.iralc Theatre, 

15. Temple of Zens Soter. 
1C. HippodameJan Agorit, 
17. Theatre. 


E, ]ilnnychia, the Acropolis 
of Pciraecus. 

1. Aldmus. 

S. Ship-houses. 

3. lloplotheca or Armen- 
tarium of Philo, 

4. AphrodUium. 

A fjtCMW. 


I Herodotiia gives (y. 63) of the defeat of the Spar- 
I tans, who had landed at Phalertun, by the Thessa- 
Im cavalry of the Peisistratidae, is in atTonknce 
with the open countiy which extends initsid near 
the chapel of St. George, hat would not be applicable 
to the Bay of Phanm, which is completely pro- 
tected against the attacks of cavalry by the rugged 
mountain rising immediately behind it. hloreover, 
Ulriclia discovered on the road from Athens to St. 
George considerable subslanctions of an aneienfe wall, 
apparently tlie Phaleric Wall, which, as we have 
already seen, was five stadia shorter than the two 
Long Walls, [See p. 259, b.] 

That there was a town near St. George is evident 
from the remains of walls, columns, cisterns, and 
other rwlns which 'UMcl:;-; ibuncl at this place; and 
w6 learn from another authority llrat there may still 
be seen and® water the remains of ati ancient mole, 
upon which a Turkish ship was wreckofl during the 
war of independence in Greece. (Westennaim, In 
Z^itschi/i Se Alterthummmmsdinft. I-S-IS. 
p. 1009.) 

Cape Colias (K«\faj), where the J’emian sliips 
were east ashore after the l»tl !c of fklunns ( /.ler-rfi. 
viii. 96). and whicii I’uu'i.niii.as sutiv fu have been 
20 stadk from Piiaiei-um (i, 1. § i), nscs' to bc 
idoitified with TpeirHi'p'/or. l>i.t n.ust now be placed 
BE. at the present Cai^- of Ft. Ko*iii'ts: near the 
latter arc some anciei-t rem liia;, which arc pobidily 


rmd (afic^iris), which was carried acrass it. (Har- 
pocrat., Said. s. v. oAlveSoy, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 30.) 
Under thwo circumstances the only s}»t which the 
.'OTcient Athenians could use as a harbour wa.s the 
sonth-e.'ustcm comer of the X’lialeric bay, now called, 
as already remarked. Tpets ITupyot, which is a round 
hill projecfing into the sea. Tiiis was accordingly 
the.Mteof I’halcrutn (‘hdAitpov, also ^a\rtp6s: JSth. 
d'aAT/pefs), a demus belonging to the tribe Aeantia. 
This sitiuitiou secured to the original inhabitants of 
Atiifus two advantages, whicii were not ];io.sse.ssc'd 
by the liarboura of the Feiraic pmin,sula; fimt, it 
was niudi nearer to the mrat ancient ptrt of the city, 
which was built for the m<«t fiart immediately south 
of the Acropiiis (Time, ii, 15); and, secondly, it 
wus accessible at cvciy season of the year by a per- 
fectly dry wad. 

The true pisiiion of Phalerum is indicated by 
many drciim.stana's. It is never included by ancient 
writers within the walls of Peinreeos and Sfunychia. 
Stmbo, after describing Fciraceus and Hnuyehia. 
sjH'aks of Phaltornm hs the next place iu order okn^ 
the shore (pevi rbo HeipatB ^fthijpets bpfioit rp 
-trapaXiq, k. p. 398). Tliere is no spit at 
which Piialeram could have been situated before 
reaching Tpefs tldpyof, since the iutervejiing shoi-® 
of the Plisicric gulf is marshy (rb ^aXTtpwf^, Pint, 
Piit. A'. Orat. p. 844, TFtem. 12; Strah. ix. p.400; 
Schol. ad Arklaph. At). 1093>f The aceount which 
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those of the temple of Aphrodite Oohis mrationed 

hyPtmsanias. : : 

The port of PIialeru.m was little used after the 
foundation of Peiraeeus; hut the place continued to 
exist down to the time of Pausanias. This writer 
mentions amonp; its monuments temples of Demcter 
Zeus, and Athena Scinis, called by Plutarch (TKcs. 
17) a temple of Scirus; and altars of the Unknown 
Gods, of the Sons of Theseus, and of Plialerus, The 
sepulcliro of Aristeides (Pint. Ami. 1) ivas at Pha- 
lernm. The Phaleric hay was celebrated for its 
fish, (For authorities, see Leake, p. 397.) 

B. Peiraeem and Mmycim. 

1, Pmsion of Peirae&us and MunycMa,’~'Fei-~ 
raeeus (nejpaieiis: .Eth. IleipaieTj) wa.s a demns 
L(3lonf;ing to the tribe Ilippothontis. It contained 
both the rocky heights of the peninsula, and 
separated from the plain of Athens by the low ground 
called Halipedon, mentioned above. Munychia 
(Movvvxia) was included in Peiraeeus, and did not 
form a separate demus. Of the site of Munychia 
there can no longer be any doubt since the invtJS- 
tigations of Curtins (7Je Portnhus Athenarum, 
Halis, 1842) ; TJlrichs also had independently assigned 
to it the same psition as Curtins. Munychia was 
the Acroplis of Peiraeeus. It occupied the hill 
immediately above the most easterly of the two 
smaller harbours, that is, the one nearest to Athens. 
This hiU is now called KacreWa. It is the highest 
point in the whole peninsula, rising 300 feet above 
the sea; and at its foot is the smallest of the three 
harbours. Of its military importance we shall speak 
presently- Leake had eiToncously given the name 
of Munychia to a smaller height in the westerly half 
of the peninsula, that is, the part furthest from 
Athens, and liad supposed the greater height above 
described to bo the Acropolis of Phalernrn. 

2, Fortifications and Earhours. — The whole 
peninsula of Peiraeeus, including of course Muny- 
chia, was surrounded by Themistoclos with a strong 
line of fortifications. The wall, which was 60 stadia 
in circumference (Time, ii, 13), %vas intended to bo | 
impregnable, and was Tar stronger than that of the I 
Asty. It was cjirried np only half the lioight which 
Theinistoolcs had originally contemplated (Time. i. 
93); andif Appian (Mitkr. 30)13 correct in stating 
that its actual heiglit was 40 cubits, or about 60 feet, 
a height wliich was always found sufficient, we per- 
ceive how vast was the project of TbemLtocles. 

“ In respect to thickness, however, his ideas were 
exactly followed: two carts meeting one another 
brought stones, which wci-e laid together right and 
left on the oxiter side of each, and thus fonned two 
primary parallel walls, between which tlio interior 
space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth 
of the two carts) was filled up, not with rubble, in 
the usual maimer of the Greeks, bnfc constructed, 
Ihi’QUglx the whole thickness, of squared stonc.s, 
Clumped together wiGi metal. The result was a 
solid wall probably not less than 14 or 15 feet 
thick, since it was intended to carry so veiy' tinusnal 
a height.” (Grote, voi. v. p. 335 ; comp. T hue, j. 
93.) The existing remains of tha wall described by 
Leake confirm this account The wall sunmundcd 
not only tlie whole peninsula, but also the small 
rocky promontory of Etioneia, from which it mu 
between the great harbour and the .salt marsJj calkid 
Halao. These fortifications were connected with 
those of tlie Asty by means of the Long Walls, 
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I have been already described. [See p. 259, .seq.] It 
is usually stated that the architect employed by Tlie- 
nii^iocles in his erection of these fortifications, and in 
the building of the town of Pciracc‘n.s, was IIi};pr)- 
damus of Miletus; but 0, F, Hermuim has brought 
foiw'ard good reasons for believing that, though the 
fortifications of Peiraoens were erected by Theniis- 
toeles, it was formed into a regularly planned tomi 
by Pericles, who employed Ilippodamus fir thi.s 
pmq3o.se, Ilippodiimns laid out the town witli broad 
straight streets, crossing each other at right angles, 
which thus formed a striking contrast with the nar- 
row and crooked streets of Atheiifi. (ilennaim, 
JDisputatio do Eippodamo Milesio, Marburg, 1841 .) 

The entrance.s to the three harbours of Pcirma-us 
were rendered very narrow by means of moles, 
which left only a passage in the middle for 
two or tliree triremes to pass abreast. These 
moles were a continuation of the walls of Peiraeeus, 
which ran doxvn to cither side of the inoutits of 
the harbours; and the three entrances to the har- 
bours (ra K\e7dpa 'tSsv XipAvoiv) thus fomed, as’ 
it were, three large sea-gates in tlie walls. Eitlier 
end of each mole was protected by a tower; and 
across the entrance chains were extended in time 
of war. Harbours of this kind irn’e called by the 
ancients dosed ports (kXsiutoX \ip4ves),^ and tlio 
wails were called cluws, frem their stretch- 

ing out into the sea like the claws of a crab. It is 
stated by ancient authoritie.s that the three harbours 
of the Peiraeeus were closed ports (Hesych. s. v. 
Zeo; Schol. ad Aristoph. Pac. 145; comp. Time, 
ii. 94; Plut. Eemetr. 7 ; Xen. Udl. ii, 2. § 4); and 
in each of them we find remains of the chelae, or 
moles. Hence these tliree harbours cannot mean, 
as Leake supposed, tlirce dirisious of the larger 
harbour since there are traces of only one S('t of 
chelae in the latter, and it is impissible to nmler.stand 
how it could have been divided into three clo-sed jjorts. 

(i.) Phantlri, the smallest of the throe harbours, 
was aneieutly called Mukyohia, from the fortress 
I ri.sing above it. It was only used by .shijw of war; 
and we learn, from the inscriptions already refem-d 
to, tli.at it contained 82 veuxromot, or shijs-ltnnscs. 
Tills harbour was formerly supjiosed to lie Phalcrum; 
but it was quite musuiralile for trailing purpjsw, 
being sliut in by .steep height.s, and bavnig no di- 
rect communicatiuii with the Asty. Moreover, wc 
can hiirdly conceive the Athenians to Imre teen so 
blind a.s to have used this harbour for centuric.'S. and 
to have neglected the more commodious harbours of 
Slratiotlki and Erdko, in its immediate vicinity. 
TJie modem name oi Plumdri is probably owing to 
a llghtliou.se having stood at its entrance in the 
Byzantine periffii. 

(ii.) Siratiotiki (called Paschalimhii by I •irich'i), 
the raitblio of the tiirce harbours, is tlic ancient V.r.x, 
(Ze'a), erroneously called by thn earlier l(‘jto”:ra]>Iicra 
JIunychia. (Timciui.s, Lea:., Plnt.x JMiot. I.ta. s. o. 
Zea.) It was the largest of the iliri*c ji-ulinirs for 
ships of war, since it contained 190 gl.ip-liutiM’s, 
whereas Munychia hml ouly 82, and Uimtlmrus only 
94. Some of the ship-houses at Zca appnr to have 
been still in existence in Hjc time of Pausanlt.^; for 
though he does not mention Zea, the j'fakroiicoi which 
he siieaks of (i. 1. §3) were apparently st ttib 
This harbour probably dcriveii its name from Artetwis, 
who Was wurshipjifld among the Atiienkns under tbo 
surname of 7.6a, and not, as Meurdiui ."mpqiixscd, from 
the com-vnsscis, winch w'ero confined to the liapo- 
riuHt in tlie great ha^baur. 
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(iii.) or Porio Leme, tho largest of the 

three harboiu’s, was comnonlj called by the ancients 
simply Pkihaeeus {Utipuievs), or Txik Hakboub 
(< 5 Aipjjj'). It d<?rives its modern name ftrfih a 
colossal lion of ■white marble, which Spon and 
Wheler observed nixsn the beach, when they visited 
Athena; and rvhich inis carried to Venice, after 
the capture of Athens by tho Venetians in 1687. 
Jh'dko is the name used by the modem Greeks, 
since SpoKdiv, which originally mejuit only a serpent, 
now signifies a monster of any kind, and was hence 
ajiplied to the marble lion. 

It has been already stated that Leake and otlior 
■writers, misled by a passage of the Scholiast on 
Aristophanes (Pac. 145), divided the harbour of 
I’eiraceus into three separate ports, named Can- 
tlwrus, Aplirodihium, and Zea, but the words of tlie 
Scholiast warrant no such conclusion : — d Ueipateh 
AipeVay rpets, irAvras KXeitrrois' eTs d 

KwQdpov — 4v § ra vecipia. efra rh ’A<ppo- 
Si<!iov‘ fha kukAijj too Mp-itfoi crroal viVTi, It is 
evident that the Scholi.ast does not intend to give 
the names of the throe harbours of Peiraeeus ; but, 
after mentioning Cantliarns, he proceeds to speak of 
tho buildings iu its iiiimeduitc vicinity, of which the 
Aphrodisinm, a temple of Aphrodite, was one ; and 
then followed the five Stone or Colonnades, Leake 
supposed Zea to be the name of the bay situated on 
the right liand after entering the harbour, Aphro- 
(lisiuin to he tJie name of the middle or grmt harbour, 
and Cantharus to be the name of the inner harbour, 
now filled up by alluvial dejiwits of the Cephissus. 
It is, howcTCfr, certain that tho last-mentioned .spot 
never fonned inrt of the hfirhour of Peiraeeus, since 
between this marsh and the harbour traces of the 
ancient wall have been discovered; and it is very 
probable that this marsh is the one called Hake 
('AA«i) by Xenophon, (PeZ/. ii. 4. § 34.) 

The liarhour of Peiraeeus appeare to have been 
divided into only t^wo parts. Of these, the smaller 
one, occupying the bay to the right hand of the 
enti-ance to the harbour, was named Cantharus. It 
•was the third of tlie Athenian harbours for ships of 
war, and contained 94 ship-houses. Probably upon 
the shores of the harbour of Cantliarns the annouiy 
(dwAo(?jJ/n;) of Philo stood, containing ams for 
1000 ships. (Strab. ix. p. 895 ; Pliii. vii. 37. s. 38; 
Cic. de OraL i. 14; Vitray. vii. Praef.; Appian, 
Mithr. 41.) 

Tlie remainder of the harbour, being about two- 
tiiinis of tlie whole, was citiled Emjiorium, and 
■vwns appropriated to merchant vessels. (Timaeus, 
Ia‘£. Plat , ; Hur|)Ocr;it, s. f. Aeryjua.) The sur- 
rounding shore, which w.xs also called Emporium, 
contaiiiwl the five Stone or Colonnades mentioned 
.'ilKive, all of which were probably appropriated to 
mercantile imrp<Kcs. One of these was called the 
klacra Stoa (jioKpa cr-roa), or the Long Colon- 
nade (Fans. i. 1. § 3); a second wa,s the Deigma 
(Acrypj), or phico where merchants esliibitod 
samples of thar goals for sale (Harpocrat. s. v, 
Aftyfia; Bchol. «ci Arisioph. Equit. 974; Dem. 
c. lAtcrit. p. 932) ; a tliird was tlie Alpbitopolis 
('A\ftroTraiXii), or Com-Escliange, said to have 
Ijeen built by Pericles (Schoh ad Aristapk 
,547) : of tho other two Stoao tlifi jraities ha^ve sot 
bwn piTserved. Betw‘ecn the Stoae of -the Em- 
priuirt and Gantharos stood the Aphrodfemm, or 
temple of Aphrodite, built by Gonon after bis viettay 
at Cuidus. (Pans, /. c. ; tkliol ad Pae, 

I c.) The limits of the Emporium towards CiW' 
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tharus were marked by a boundary stone discovered 
in niiu in 1843, and bearing the inscription; — 
EMnOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
H0P02, 

i, 0., ’"Eiinopiov Kol SHov 'opos. The forms of tlie 
letters, and the inse of tho H for the spiritus £i.sj!cr, 
prove that the inscription belongs to the period 
! before the Pelopnn&skn war. The stone may Jiave 
been erected upon the first foundation of Pdraeens 
by Themistocles, or when the tovra was laid out 
regularly by Hippodamus in the time of I’crieles. 
It probably .stixid in a street leading from the Em- 
porium to the docks of the linrbour of Cantbanxs. 

3, Topography of MwiycMa and Peiraeeus. — 
The site of Munychia, wliieh was the Acropolis of 
Peiraeeus, lias been already expltuned. Ilemains of 
its fortificjitiims may .still be seen on tlie top of the 
hill, now called CasttUa^ above tlie harbour of Pha~ 
ndri. From, its position it commanded the whole of 
the Peinaic peninsula, and its three harbours (uvro- 
Trhruva-i S’ ahr^ \tphes rpeh, Strah. ix. p. 395) ; 
and whoever obtained po.ssession of this hill became 
miuster of the whole of Peiraeeus. Epinienides is 
.said to have foreseen the impoi-tanoe of this position. 
(Pint. AoZ. 12; Diog. Laiirt. i, 114.) Soon after 
the elase of the Polopomiesian war, the seizure of 
Munychia by Thrasybulu.s and his party enabled 
them to cairy on operations with success against 
the Tliirty at Athens. (Xcn. Pell. ii. 4.) The 
successcjrs of Alexander the Great kept a Macedonian 
garri.iou in Munychia for a long period, and by this 
means secured the obedience of Athens. Tho first 
Macedonian gairhon was placed in this fortress by 
Antiiiater after the defeat of the Greeks at Craimon, 
B. c. 322. (Paus. i. 25. § 4 ; Pint. Dm. 28.) 
When Athens amvendered to Cassander, in b.c. 318, 
Munychia was also garrisoned by the latter; and it was 
by the supprt of these troops that Demetrius Phak- 
reus governed Athens for tlie next ten years. In b.c. 
307 the Macedonians were expelled from Munychia 
by Demetrius Polioroetea; but tbe latter, on Ids 
return from Aida In n, c. 299, again placed a gar- 
rison in Munyclik, and in thaMusaum also. These 
garrisons were expelled from both fortresses by the 
Athenians, under Olympiodoras, when Demetrius 
was deprived of the Macedonian kingdom in B.a 287. 
(Pans, j, 25. § 4, seq., 26. § 1, seq, ; Diod. xviii, 
48, 74, XX. 45 ; Pint. Pemetr. 8, seq., 4G, Pkoa. 
31, seq.) Dtuing the greater part of the reign of 
Autigouus and of Ins son Demetrius IL, tire Slace- 
doiiiaus liad possession of Munychia ; but soon after 
the death of Demetrius, Aratus purchased the de- 
pmrture of the klacedonian garrison by the pay- 
ment of a large sum of money. (Pint, Arat. 34 ; 
Paus. ii. 8. § 5.) Strabo (1. c.) speaks of the hill 
of Munychia as Ml of hollows and excavations, and 
well adapted for dwelling-houses. In the time of 
Stmbo tbe whole of the Peiraeeus was in mins, and 
the hollows to "which he alludes ■were probably the 
remaine of dstmis. Tire sides of the Mil sloping 
down to tiro great hariioar .ipiiear m l\;ue been 
> covered wMi hotuscs riring oi.r al uvt imoilicr in the 
ftam of an amphitlieatri , Oi, in the lity of Phodcs, 
whii^ was laid out by the .•viuno nrciiiiect, and umj 
also eetoratai for its Iicauty 

WithiH the fortress of Munyihia rvas a temple of 
AjtenuS Mutkyebia, who w.is "the guaidion '■'.■ily of 
this dtadel. Tin- tcnpii; nii<! .i celvbraTcd placj; of 
asylnin for .'-late criiuiiiabs. (Xcn. DeZZ. ii 4. §H: 

s:3 
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Pans. i. 1. § 4 ; I)cm. de Caron, p. 222, Eeiskc; 
Lya. ,c. /I r/orai. pp. 400, 462, Kei^eO Neai’ the 
]>recediiig, :uul pi-obti'bly also witliiu the fortress, was 
the Bendidfimm (BejiSiSeiOj'), or temple of the 
Tliracian Artemis Bendis, wdiose festival, the Beii- 
(lideia, was celebrated on the day before the lesser 
Panatheuaea. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11; Plat. 
da Rep. i. pp. .327, 3.'34.) On the western .slope 
of the hill was the Diony.si.ac theatre, facin" the 
great harbour ; it must have been of considerable 
size, as the assemblies of the Athenian people were 
.sometimes held in it. (Time. viii. 93 ; Xen. Hell. 
ii. 4. § 32 t Lys. c. Jriomt. pp. 464, 479 ; comp. 
Oem. de Fah Leej. ]>. .379.) It was in tins theati'e 
thiib Socrates .s.aw a performance of one of the piay.s 
of Euripides. (Aclian, V.H. ii. 13.) Some nnulern 
WTitors distinguish between the theatre atMunyr-hia 
and another in Peiraeeus ; but the ancient writera 
meution only one thcjitre in the i-jeuinsiihi, called 
indiderently the I’eiraie or the hinnychiaii theatre, 
tlie latter naino being given to it fn>m its situation 
upon the lull of hlunychia. The nuns near the 
harbour of Zca, which w’ere fonnei-ly regarded as 
thn.“c of the Pciniic theatre, belonged probably to 
another building. 

The projjer agora of Peiraeeus wa.s called the llip- 
podameian Agora ('l7nroSiip.fios ayopd), to distin- 
guish it from the Jlacni Stan, w'hich wa.s also used 
as an agora. The Hippodameian Agora was situated 
near tire spot where the two Long Walls joined the 
wall of Peiraeeus; and a broad street led from it up 
to the citadel of Munyehia. (Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11; 
Andoo. de Myst. p. 23, Keisko ; Dem. c. Tmoth. 
f. 1190 .) 

At the entrance to the great harbour there w.as 
on the right hand the promontory Alcimus ("AA- 
Kifios), on the left hand tho pronmntory Eetiunia 
(’HsTicoKla, or ’Herttiveia). On Alciraus stood tlie 
tomb of Themlstocles, whose bones are said to have 
been brought from jlagiiesk in Asia Slinor, and 
buried at this place. (Pint. Them. 3%-. Ihms. i. 1. 
§ 2). Eetiouia was a tongue of land coniimiiulhig 
tile entrance to tho harbour ; and it was here that 
the Four Hundred in b. c. 411 erected a fort, in 
order to prevent more eflectimlly the entrance of tlie 
Athenian fleet, which was opposed to them. (Time, 
viii. 90 ; Dem. c. Theocr. p. 1343 ; Hariiocrat., 
Suitl., Steph. 15. s. V. ’Heriun/eia.) The small bay 
on the outer side of the promontory wius probably 
the Kcctitbi Xi(i-f]v mentioned by Xenophon. {^IJell. 
ii. 4. § 31.) 

The buildings around the shore of the grcfit 
harbour li.ave been already mentioned. Probably 
beliind the Macra Stoa was tiio temeiius of Zeus and 
Athena, which Pausaiiias (i. 1. § 3) mentions as 
one of the most remarkable objects in i’eiraccim, 
and which is described by otiicr writers as the 
temple of Zeus Soter. (Strab. ix. p. 396 ; Liv, x.x.xi. 
30; Plin, xsxiv. 8. s, 19. § 14.) I’krenttps^vhieh. 
was one of the courts of justice for the trial of lio- 
iriieides, was situated in Peirncens ; and a.s thi.s , 
court is described indifferently iu Zia, or iv 4‘pea,Tro7, 
it must be placed citlier in or near the Imrlmur of 
Zca. The accused pleaded their c.ause on board ship, 
while the judges sat upon tlie shore. (Pans. i. 28. 

§ 11; Derp. c, Aristoir. p. 645; Pollux, viii. 120; 
Ih'cker, Anecd. Graec.i. p.31l.) 

Peiraeeus new recovered fmm the blow inflicted 
upon it by its capture by Sulla, who destroyed its 
fortifications and su-senals. So rapid was its dsdine 
tint in tlxe time of Strabo it Itad become 
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village, situated around the ports and tho temple 
of Zeus Soter." (Strab. ix. p. ,395.) 

Tlio mo.st important uurL on the Topography of 
Athens is Col, Leake’s Topngraphij of Athuia, 
London, 1841, 2nd edition. In common with .‘ill 
other writers on the subject, the writer of the 
' prusent article is under the givatei-t ohligations to 
Col. Leake, xiltliongli lie lims Icol oeca-ii.ii to diftbr 
from him on some points. The other nunlem 
works from which most as'.istaiice liavc lii.-en lic- 
rived are Forclihummcr, TujitigniphF von Jthui, 
in Kiehr Philologhcho Bindit n, Kiel, Kruse, 

Tlellas, vol. ii. pi. i., Leipzig, 1826; K. 0. .Miiiler, 
art. Attlka in Erseh and (.Iruber’s F'Jhydojnldio, 
Vol. vi., translated by Lockliart, London, 1842 ; 
Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, London, 18.36 ; 
Stuart anti Ilevett, Aniiqidius of' Athens, Loniloii, 
1702—1816, 4 vols., fo. (2iid ed. 1825—1.^27): 
Dodwell, Tour ilirough Cvccei, voi, i. Lninlon. 181!1; 
Probescli, JJenkivurdiiikeihn, \ol. ii., i<uittgart, 
1830; idurc, Juuruul of a Tour in Greece, vol. ii. 
Edinburgh, 1842. 



ATHENAEON (’A0i]vmecy i Sndetk or Sugdffja?) 
also caibl "'a h.-iihour of tin' Seythetauri," \v.i.s a 
port on the .south coast tjf the Tauric Chersonesus. 
(Anon. Pen/d. p. 6.) 

ATHEXAEU.M ('.-i etjwrov). 1. A fortress in 
the S. of Arwulia, .'uid in the territory of Meg.i.. 
loptUs, is descrilted by Plutarch as a isvititui in 
advance of tho Lucoducmonlau frontier (t’ju^oAu tIH 
AmcftxwKjjs), and near Belcinlna. It wju. f.irtifeu' 
by CIcomcrtcs in u.c. 224, and w.as freijiiently taken 
.'iiul retaken in the w.ars Ixetwccn the .ic.ba-rtn 
League and the Spartaiw. Leake ,snp[..,M's lira’ it. 
occupied the siiininit of Sh.iiul T.iinhnn'/, <01 v, h:, ii 
I there Jirc .some rcmfuiis of an llellenie f .rtn-s. In 
I that e.-i-sti it iniLst have been a dilien ut pia e b'iu 
, tlie Athenaeum menfimietl by J'ausmlis on sle- r at! 
from Jleg.'ilojkh's to Asea, and 2<i sS s-lia ffi'n the 
latter. (Plut. Cleom. 4; Pol. ii. 46, .54, iv, .37, fit, 
81 ; Pans. viii. 44 . 2, . 3 ; Leake, /', hponvvsirMi, 

p. 248.) 

2. A foitre-ss in Atliamania in K|s.-irus, ih'«-ri!«l 
by Livy as fliii'r>n.s .Maecdeni.ic *ubjcduin,'* and 
appirently near (lomplii. Liala; phtei?.-* it on a 
height, .1 little abwe tlie deie ited tilbigi; of 
forla, orPorta Panaghm. (l.iv.x.wiii. 

Leake, Northevn Greece, voh tv. pp. 212, &25.) 


• athekopOlis. 

ATHP'NO'POLiS, a city on the coast of Gallia 
Karbutwnsis, dependent on Slassilia. (3l6la, ii, 5; 
Plin. iii. 4.) Stqjlianus (s. v. ’ABriPai) mcntion%an 
Athenae of tlie Ligystii, %vhieii may be tliis place. 
'I’liiTti are no measures for determining the position 
of Atlienopilis. D’Anvilie observes, tlxat Pliny and ■ 
Jleht, scum to place this Massaliot settlement south 
of Konnn Jnlii (Frefus ) ; and yet in his map he 
fixf.'s it north of Fix^'us, at a place called AffUff. 
Vv'alckenfwr, at a guess, pliicos it at St. Tropes, 
which is on a hay nearly due south of Fi-ejus. The 
Atlicnaenpolitae of Varro (i. L. viii. 35) are as- 
hunied to be tiie inhabitants of this phic-e. [G. L.] 
A'TIIESIS ('ArncripSs, Strab.; ’ATuriiy, 1‘lut.), ■ 
one of the jjrincipal rivers of Northern Italy, ntnv ' 
cailcd the Adiffe. It rises in the Khaetian Alps, in 
a small lake near the modem village of Jieschen, 
and id'ter a course of about 50 miles in a SE. direc- 
tion, receives the waters of the Atagis or Fisack, a 
stream ainwst as considerable as its vwn, which de- 
scends from the piss of the Brenner. Their united 
waters flow nearly due S. through a broad and 
deep valley, passing under the walls of Tridentnm 
{Trento), until they at length emerge into the plains 
of Italy, close to Verona, whicli stands on a kind of 
pniitsiila almost encircletl by the Athesis. (Verona 
Athesi circtimflua, Sil. Itah viii. 597.) From hence 
il pur.5U‘!s its course, first towards tin; SE., and 
afterwards due E. through the phiins of Venelia to 
the Adriatic, which it cuter.s only a few raih's from 
tile iiortliernino.st mouth of the Padus, but without 
liaviug ever joined that river. From its source to 
the seu it ha.s a course of not Ic.-^s than 200 miles; 
mid in the volume of its w.aters it Ls inferior only to 
the Padus among the rivers of Italy. (Strab. iv, 
p. 207, where there is httlo doubt that the names 
and To-dpas have been transposed; Plin. 
iii. IG, s. 20; Virg. Aen.in.. 680; Claudian, VI. 
Com. lion. 196.) Servius {ad Aen. 1. c.) and Vi- 
bius Sequester (p. 3) erroneously describe the Athesis 
as falling into the Padus; a very natural mistake, 
as the two rivers run parallel to each other at a very 
short interval, and even communicate by various 
bide branches and artificial channels, but their main 
btreains continue perfectly distinct. 

It was in the plains on the banks of tlie Atlie.sis, 
p-obably nut very far from Verona, that Q. Catulus 
wa.s defeated bv the Cimbri in n. c. lUi. (Liv. Epit. 
hvviii, ; Flur. iii. 3 ; Pint. Mar. 23.) [E. II. E.] 

ATil.Mti'NJA, A'TIIlIONUil. [ArncA.] 

ATIKIS ('Adws, ’'Adwv, Ep. 'AQotas, gen. ’AOdta; 
Eth. 'Atio3iri}s). the loft y m<nmtahi at the exlivmity 
of tiie lung peninsula, nmning out into the sea from 
Ciialciiiicc in ilacc.iuuiu, between tlie Wngitic gulf 
mid tin; Acg.ieau. Tliis jK-nin.-mla was properly 
called Ade {'Anri'}, Time. iv. 109), but the name 
of Athos w.is idso given to it, a.s well as to the. 
mountain. (Hcnni. vii. 22.) The pmiusula, as 
well a.H the mountain, is now called the //o/y 
Almintahi ("Ayion 'Opus, Mmte Santo), from the 
great number of monasteries and cliajxjls widi which 
it is covered. There an; 20 of these uifmasleriKs, 
sniwt of which wen; founded during the Bymntine 
umpire, and some of them trace their origin to the 
time of Constantine the Great. Each of tiiC different 
uatioii,s kdanging to the Greek Ghaixh, has one w 
mure monastmisi of its oism ; and the spot is visited 
periodically by pitgrim.s from llussia, fck*rvia, Bul- 
garia. as well as from Gri'cce and Asia Minor. 
female, even of the aaiiaal kiml, ia permitted to enter 
the peninsula. 
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! According to Pliny (iv. 10. s. 17. § 37, Killig), 
the length of the pKiiiasula is 75 (Roinnu) miles, 
and the circumference 150 (Hormui) miles. Its real 
! length is 40 English miles, and its average breadth 
I about four mile.s. The general a.sjxict of the jK-ninsula 
; is described in the folloiving tenns by a UHidern tr.i- 
veller ; — “ The peninsula is nigged, being iutersceied 
by innumerable ravines. The ground ri.ses almost ini- 
raediately and rather abruptly from the isthmus at 
the northern end to about 300 feet, and for the first 
twelve miles maintains a table -land elevation of about 
600 feet, for the most part beautifully wooded. At 
tlii.s spot the peninsula is nairowed into rather less 
than tw'o miles in breadth. It immediately afl envanby 
expands to its average brerullh of about four niile.s, 
which it retains to its southern extremity. From 
this point, also, the land becomes mountainous rather 
than hilly, two of the heights reaching respectively 
1700 and 1200 feet above the sea. Four milc.s 
farther south, on the eastern slope of the inouiitiun 
ridge, aud at a nearly equal distance from the cast 
and west .shores, is .situated the town of Karyh, 
pieturesijuely placed amidst vinevards and gardens. 

Immediately to the southward of Kuryes^ 

the ground rises to 2200 feet, whenee a rugged 
broken country, covereil with a forest of dark-leaved 
folicagc,extends to the foot of tlie mountain, which rears 
itself in solitary magnificence, an insulated cone of 
white limestone, rising abruptly to the height of 
0350 feet abi>ve the sea. Close to the cliffs at the 
southern extremity, we leiini from Captain Cope- 
landls late survey, no bottom was found with 61) 
fathoms of line,” (Lieut. Webber Smith, in Journal 
of Royal Geoyr. Soe. vol. vii. p. 65.) The lower 
bed of the mountain is comjiosed of gneiss and argil-' 
laceous slate, and the upper paii of grey limestone, 
more or less inclined to wliite. (Sibthorp, in ffW- 
pok's Travels, ife. 'p. 40.) 

Athos is first mentioned by Homer, who represents. 
Hera as resting on its summit on her Bight from 
Olympus to Lemnos, (//. xiv, 229.) The name, 
however, is chiefly memorable in history on account 
of the canal which Xerxes but tlirongh the isthmus,* 
connecting the peninsula with Chnlcitliee. (Hered. 
vii. 23, seq.) This canal was cut by Xerxes fur the 
passage of his fleet, in order to escape the gales and 
high seas, which sweep aimnd the promontoiy, and 
which luid wrecked the fleet of MaiTioaios in s. a 
492. The cutting of this canal has been rejected' 
jw a falsehood by many writ era, both ancient and 
modern ; and Juvoniil (x. 174) spealcs of it as a 
spiceimen of Greek mendacity; 

” erediUir oliin 

Vclificatus Athos, et quidquid Graecia mciidax 

Audet in historia.” 

Its existence, however, k not only attested by 
HeixKlotus (L c.), Thucydides (1. c.), and other 
ancient writers, but distinct traces of it have been 
discovered by modfari travellera. The modern name 
of the isthmus is Proclaim, evidently the llomnic 
f(>rni of npOftuAal, the canal in frwd of tho peiiin- 
snltt of Athos. The best dtBcriptiou of the present 
cundifion of the canal is given hy Lieut. 'VVolfo ; — 
•* The canal of Xerxes is still most distinctly to be 
traced all the way across the Lsthinus from {he Gulf 
of Monte Smio (the ancient Ssngitie OAf) to tin; 

of Efso in the Gnlj of Contessa. nit!! tli': 
OjacepUon of about 200 yaitk in ibc muldio, nbere 
thff OToand bears no apiiearanu;- of hiiiius; iwcr kvu 
toU(&d. Bub as tliei-o is no doubt (jf the vln/}o 

■ V’ ' ■ ■ ■' 
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canal Laving Lcen excavated by Xerxes, ifc^ is pro- 
bable that tiio central part was aftemards filled up, 
in order to allow a more ready passage into aiid out 
of the peninsula. In many places the canal is still 
deep, swampy at the bottom, and filled with rushes 
and other aquatic plants : the rain and small springs 
draining down into it from the adjacent lieights i 
afford, at the Monte Santo end, a good, watering- 
place lor shipping; the water (except in veiy dry 
weather) runs out in a gofxi stream. The distance 
across is 2500 yards, which agrees very well with 
the breadth of twelve stadia assigned by Herodotus. 
Tho width of the canal appeai-s to have been about 
18 or 20 feet : the level of the earth nowhere 
c.sceeds 15 feet ’above the sea; the .soil Is a light 
clay. It is on the whole a very remarlcablo isthmus, 
fer tile land on each side (but more especially to tlie 
westward) rises abraptly to an elevation of 800 to 
1000 feet.” (Penny Cychpmdia, vol. iii. p. 23.) 

About 1.] mile north of the canal was Acanthus 
[Acan’thus], and on tho isthmus, immediately 
south of the canal, was Sane, probably the same as 
the later Uranopoiis. [Sa.nb,] In the peninsula 
itself there were five cities, Dium, OjjOphyxijs, 
Acuothoum, Tiiyssus, Cueonak, which im de- 
scribed under their respective names. To these five 
dties, which are mentioned by Herodotus (il. c.), 
Thucydides (Z. e.) and Strabo (vij. p.331), &ylax 
(s, MajceSovla) adds Charadriae, and Pliny (I c.) 
Palaeorium and Apollonia, the inhabitants of the 
latter bdng named Maerobii. The extremity of the 
peninsula, above which Mt. Athos rises abruptly, 
was called Nymphaeum CiJifitpatov), now Cape 
St, George (Strab. vii. p, 330; Ptol. iii. 13. § 11.) 
The peninsula was originally inhabited by Tyrrlieno- 
Pelasgians, who continued to form a large part of 
tho population in the Greek cities of the peninsula 
even in the time of the Peloponnesian war (Time. 

I, c.). (Respecting tho peninsula in general see 
Lealce, Northern Greece, vol. iii. p, 114; Bowen, 
Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus, London, 1852, 
p. 51, seq. ; Lieuts. Smith and Wolfe, Sibthorp, 

II. cc.) i 

A'THIIIBIS, A'THLIBIS (Ilcrod. ii. 16C; Ptol. ! 

iv, 5. §§ 41, 51 ; Plin. v. 9, s. 11 ; Steph. Hyz. s. v. 
''ABhiSts,' ASdppa€is ; Etk, ’ASpiSirris or’ AOKiSiTijs), 
the chief town of the Athribite iioine, in Lower 
Egypt, It stood upon the eastern bank of the 
Tanitic branch rf tlie Hile, and near tire angle 
where that branch diverges fi-om the main stream. 
Ammiaiius Marcollinus reckons Athribis among the 
most considerable cities of the Delta, in tJie 4th 
century of our era (xsii. 16. § 0). It seems to have 
been of sufficient importance to give the name 
Atlii'ibiticus Fluvius to the ujiper jawtion of the 
Tiuiitic arm of the Xile. It was one of the military 
ironies assigned to the Ciila.sirian militia under the 
I’haraohs. Under the Clrr-istiau I'linjwrnrs, Afhrihis 
beleiiged to the province of Augnsf arrinica .Secumla, 

I'ite Athribite noine and its capital d(‘rivei.l their 
name from tho gcxldess Tlirqihis, wimm inseriplions 
both at Athribis and Pauiqiolis dunoniinate “ the 
most great goddess.” Thripins Is as.sociated in wor- 
ship with Amun ICliein, one of the first quaternion 
of deities in Kgj’ptiaii mythology; but no repn;- 
sentiitioir of her lurs been at present identifitKl. 
Wilkinson (Manners and Cmknas, Ac., vol. iv. 
p. 265) supposes Athribis to liavo been one of the 
jion-hea.ded geddesscs, whose special iiames have 
luit been ascertained. 

'J'hc ruira of A tried) or Trieb, at the pcaat whois 
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tire modern canal of Jloucys liiras off from tlie Kile, 
represent the ancient Athribi.s. Tiiey comsist of ex- 
tensive mortnds and basements, besides which are 
the remains of a temfde, 2UO feet long, and 17.5 
broad, dedicated to the gotlduss I’liripliis (Coptic 
Athrcbi), The monks of tho WJiitc Mraiasicrv, 
about half a mile to rhe nortli of thc.se rains, am 
traditionally acquainted w’itli tlie name of AUrib, 
althongh their usual de.signatian of lin'so ruins is 
Medecnet Ashaysh. An inscription on one of tli" 
fallen architrave.s of the temple hears tiic date of tin- 
ninth year of Tiberius, and eoutain.s also the name 
of Ills wife rfulia, the daughter of Augustus. ( )u 
the opposite face of the same block me found ovals, 
including the names of Tiberius Ctiudins and 
Caesar Gennanietts : and iu another jiiirt of ihe 
temple is an oval of Ptolemy XII., the eldest son of 
Ptolemy Anlctes (is.c. 51 — 48). AlKiiit liaif a 
irrile from Athribis are the quarries from which tiie 
stone u.sed in building the temple was bi-onght; and 
below the. qruirries are some snuill grotto tombs, the 
lintels of whose doors are partially jircserved. I ’pm 
one of these, lintels is a Greek in.seriptwn, imjjiortiiig 
that it was the “ .sepulchre of ilcrmc-itis, .sou ot' 
Archibius.” He had not, however, been interrt-d 
after the Egyptian fashion, since his tomb coiitaineil 
the deposit of calehied bones. Vestiges also arc 
found in two broad paved causeways of the two 
main streets of Athribis, which crossed eacli other 
at right angles, and jirohably divided the town into 
four main quarters. The causeways and the ruins 
generally indicate that the town was greatly en- 
larged and beautified under the Jlacedoniaii ilynasty. 
(Champollion, VEgypte, vol. ii. p. 48 ; Wilkinson, 
Egypt and Thebes, p. 393.) [W. B. D.] 

ATHRYS. [TANTiur.s.] 

ATHYRAS (“ABvpas), a river of Thrace bettveen 
Solymbria and Byzantium. (Ptol. iii. 11, | 6; 1‘iin. 
iv. 11. s. 18. § 47, riillig; i’liny calls it al-io Fy- 
daras.) 

ATI LIA'KA. [Ai:Ti;if;o.vi;s.] 

ATI'KA (’Arlt'a; Eth. Alinas .iti.s), 1. An nu~ 
cient and important eitvid' tlie \’i!l.w ian-,, which ivtjiiii.s 
its .ancient nanu; and p^ition, on a bitty hill iii .'ir she 
sources of the Jittlc river bicljd.s (Melfa), and aiHiat 
12 miie.s SE. of Hora. Mrgil spca]i,s ot' it as a great 
.and pnverful city (Ati/in putens^ Am, vii. ttiSi)) 
long bcfiirc the Ibundation ot It-inie, an<i .^lartia! 
term-s it “prisca Atina” (.\. 92. 2.): the furti.cr 
poet seems txi Consider it a LUin city, hut from its 
IKwition it would ajquar certain that it was a Vol- 
.soian one. It had, however, been wresfiff from tis.it 
jjeople by the Samnites when it lir.-t ajqicar.-. in his- 
tory, In 15. c\ 313 it w.'us (aceoniiug to wiim* aun.i- 
lists) taken by the Roman con.snl 0. JiiniU' Babuimi-, 
(Liv. ix. 28); but in n.c, 293 we again fil'd it in 
the hands of the Samnites, nnd Its (ciTitory w.-ii 
ravaged by the ci.asuls, but no attack msm- the 
town. (Id. X. 39.) We Ime im ace, and of im 
final n-duction by the Ronirms, but ii appe..!-.,. in 
have k'cu treated with severity, and rmii.cvd m the 
Aiondition of a pinu-fectnni, in ttliich it snli t-u. - 
; tlniipil even after its citii’cii'- had . u .idimtied t> 
the Roman fraiiehisjc. But MiUvitbstandiug ins iu- 
ferior position, it was in tho days of t’ieero ii don- 
rishing and pipubms town, t-o that he draws « 
favourable contrast kd, ween it-; ]sipukui sji and that 
of Tuseuluin, and says that it was tun sur|-,a.‘>wi by 
any praefectura in Italy. <C-ic. pro Plmk 8.) It 
was tlie birthplace of bh iVlcnd and clsvut Gii. Pktt~ 
cios, and was included in iJsc 'IVrcullisc- trikv 
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(Ihi<L 16.) At a sTtbscquent j^riod it became a 
jimiikipal town, with the ordinarj' privileges and 
magistrates ; but though it received a military colony 
under Nero, it did not obtain colonial ranJe. We 
lniirn, from numerous inscriptions, that it continued 
to be a considerable place under the Eoroan empire, 
(Lih. Colon, p. 230; Plin. iii. 5. s. 9; Ptol. Hi. 1. 
§ 62; hlurat. imer. pp. 352, 1102, 1262; Orell. 
Awfcr. 140, 1678, 2285, &e.) 

Silius Italicus alludes to its cold and elevated 
situation (,monte nivoso deacendens Atim, viii. 398), ; 
aiiil the modem city of Atim fe noted as one of tlie i 
coldest places in the whole kingdom of Naples, wdiich j 
results not only from its own position on a lofty end- l 
neucc, but from its being surrounded by high and ' 
blo-'dc mountains, especially towards the south. Its ■ 
ancient walls, built in a massive style of polygonal 
bloclcs, but well hewn and neatly fitted, compised 
the whole summit of the hill, only a pirtion of which 
is occupied by the modem city; their extent and 
magnitude confinn the accounts of its importance in 
very cai-ly times. Of lionmn date there are the re- , 
mains of an aqueduct on a grand scale, substructions 
of a temple, and fragment.s of other buildings, be- i 
sides numerous sepulchral monuments and inscrip- | 
tions. (Romanelli, vol. iii. p. 36 1 ; Craven, Ahrvzzi, 
vol. i. pp. 61 — 65.) 

2. A town of Lucania, situated in the upper valley 
of the Tanager, now the Valle di Itimo. It is 
mentioned only by Pliny, who enumerates the Ate- 
nntes among the inland towns of Lucania, and by 
the Liber Cdoniarum, where it is called the “ prac- j 
feetuni Atenas.” But the correct orthography of 
the name is established by inscriptions, in which we 
find it written AtikateS; and the site is dearly 
ascertained by tire rains still visible just below the 
village of Atesa, about 5 miles N. of La, Seda, 
These consist of extensive remmns of the walls and 
towers, and of an amphitheatre; numerous inscrip- 
tioms have also been discovered on tlie spot, which 
tlie municipal rank of the ancient city. It 
appears that its territory must have extended as far 
a.s La Polla, about 6 miles further N., where the 
Tanager buries itself under ground, a phenomenon 
which is notiaid by Pliny a.s occurring in campo 
Atinati." (Plin, ii. 103, s. 106, iii. 11. s. 15; Lib. 
Colon, p. 209 ; Romanelli, vol. i. p. 424 ; Bullett. deW 
Inaf. 1847, p. 157.) [E. H. B.] 

ATINTA'NIA (^Arivravla : Eth. ’AtivtcCv, 
a mnimtainons district in Illyria, north of 
Muloshis and east of Parauaea, through which the 
Anns iiosvs, in the uppr jjart of its course. It is 
dtvoribed by Livy (xlv. 30) as jsior in soil and 
rude in climate. The Athitanes arc first mentioned 
in 1$. c. 429, among the barbarians who assa.sted the 
Ambraciote in their invashm of Peloponnesus, upon 
wliich o<*cagion the Atiiitanes .niul Jlohmsi were coin- 
mauded by the same leadiT, (Time. iL 80.) On 
the condu.sion of the first wai‘ hetweeri Philip and 
the Romans, Atinlania was assignal to Macedonia, 
IS. c. 204; and after the conquest of Perseus in 
n. c. 168, it war, ineludod in one of the four districts 
into which the Ramans divided Macedonia. (Liv. 
xxvii. .30, xlv, SO.) It is not mentioned by Ptolemy, 
as it formed part of Chaonia. (Comp. Strab. vii, 
p. 326 ; Pol. ii. 5 ; Sf^’lax, a. v. iKAiptoi ; Lycoj&r. 
1043; Steph. B. s. ; Leake, NorO^tm Greece, 
vol. iv. p, 1 18.) 

ATLANTKS f Arhtwrtcs), a people in the iatmeo' 
of Libya, inlmbiting one of the cluun of oases farmed 
by sdt hills, whidi are described by Herodotus as 
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extending along the N. of the Great Desert (Sahara'), 
ten da;^’ jonmey W. of the ATAnuTs'TKS, and in the 
viciaily of M, ATr,AS, whence they derived their 
name. They were reported to abstain from using 
any living thing for food, and to .see no visioius in 
their sleep. (Herod, iv. 184; Mela, i. 8. § 5; ITm. 
V. 8 ; respecting the common eonfu-sion in the names 
see Atahantes.) Herodotus adds, that they were 
the farthest (i. e. to the W.) of the people known 
to him as inhabiting the ridge of salt hills; but that 
the ridge itself extended as far ss tlie pillars of 
Hercules, or even beyond them (iv. 186). TJui at- 
tempts of Eennell, Heeren, and otliera to assign the 
exact iwsHioa of the people, from the data sujiplied 
by Herodotus, cannot be considered satisfactorj', 
(Eennell, Geogr. of Herod, voL ii. pp. SOI, 311; 
Heeren, Idem, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 243.) [P. S.) 

ATLA'NTICUM MARE. The opinions of the 
ancients respecting the gieat body of water, wliieh 
they knew to extend beyond the straits at tho en- 
trance of tho Mediten-anean, must be viewed histo- 
rically; and such a view will best exhibit the mean- 
ing of tlie several names which tliey applied to it. 

The word Ocean (’flKeavds) had, with the early 
Greeks, a sense entirely different from that in which 
we use it. In tlie poets, Homer and Hesiod, the per- 
sonified being, Ocean, is tlie son of Heaven and 
Earth (Uranus and Gaia), a Titanic deity of tlie 
highest dignity, who presumes even to absent him- 
self from the Olympic councils of Jove; and he is 
the father of the whole race of water-nymphs and 
river-gods. (Hes. Theog. 133, 337, foil. 368; Horn. 
Jl. XX. 7.) Physically, Ocean is a atream or rirer 
(expressly so called) encircling the earth with its 
ever-fiowing current ; the primeval water, which 
is the source of all the other waters of the world, 
nay, acooiding to some views, of all created things 
divine and human, for Homer applies it to the 
; phrases €»ewy yeveeris and Savep y^eerts frdvrtcat 
reTVKTai. (II. xiv. 201, 246; comp. Virg. Georg. 
IT. 382, where Ocean is called patrern rer$m, with 
reference, says Seiwins, to the opinions of those who,^ 
as Thales, supposed all things to be generate oat 
of water.) ft'ho snn and stars rose out of itewatens 
and returned to them in setting. (JJ. v. 6, 6, sndii. 
487.) On its sliores were tlie abodes of the dead, 
accessible to tho heroic voyagei' under divine direc- 
tion. (Od. X., xi., xii.) Among the epithets with, 
w'hich the word is couplal, there' is one, ^oppoa 
(finding backwards), which has been, thought to 
indicate an acquaintance ■with the tides of tlio At- 
lantic; but tho meaning of the word is not certain 
enough to warrant the inference. (Horn. II. xviiL 
399, XX. 65; Hesiod, Theog. 776.) 

liVliether these views were purely imaginai'y or 
entirely mythical in their origjn, or whether they 
were partly based on a vague knowledge of the 
waters outside of the Mediterranean, is a fruitful 
subject of debate. Nor can we fix, except within 
wide limits, the iwriod at which they began to bo 
oorrecled by positive information. Both scripture 
and secokr history point to enteiprizes of the Phoe- 
niokns Iteyond tire Straits at a very early period; 
and, marlDVer, to a gnsjaeion, which was Jirtt‘r.j]'.ted 
more than once to be put to tl»e proof, that tlio Me- 
diterraiieaffl on the W. and the Arabian (hilf on tho 
&. opened into one and the sarre givni holy of water. 
It was long, howevex-, before ‘his kli'irJty'vjij, at all 
geoeiSlly ^epted, The story tli.it Africa hnd 
^lally been drctunraviffalcd i.s related by Ilej-o- 
dotu.s with tlio graiicst di'lrul [Liuva]; and iho 
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q^iiL'sticai was kft, in ancient geograpliy, with the 
great authority of Ptolemy on the negative side 
In iiiet, the progress of maritime discovery, proceed- 
ing independently in the tnm directions, led to the 
Icnowk'dge of the two great expanses of water, on 
llio S. of Asia, and on the W, of Africa and Europe, 
while their cmmcclion around Africa was purely a 
matter of conjecture. Hence aro.se the . distinction 
marked by tlie names of the Siml/iei’U and the 
li'c.rircft .Sens, Hie former being eon.stantly used by 
Herodotus for tlie Indian Ocean [AitAniCt-s Sisn's], 
wliilts somewhat <'uriou.-ly, tlie latter, it.s natural 
eorrelati\'e, is only applied to tlie Atlantic by late i 

Herodotus liad obtained suffieient knowledge to re- | 
jeet with ridicule the idea of the river Ocean flowing : 
round tlio eartli (ii. 2 1 , 23, iv. 8, 3t>) ; and it dnsrawes ; 
notice, that witli tlie notion he rejects the name ako, 
and call.s tlerse great bodies of water, whidi we call ■ 
oceaux, seas. In Ibis lie i.s followed by the great 
inajorify of the ancient writers; and the sceondaiy . 
use of tlie word Ocean, whicli we have retained, as ; 
it.s eommon seiifc, was only introduced at a late 
period, when there was probably a eonfu.'-i'd notion 
of its exact primarj'" .sense. It i.s found in the Homan 
writers and in Hie Greek geograpbens of the Roman 
period, .sometimes for the whole body of water sur- 
rounding the earth and sometimes with epithets 
which mark the application of the word to the At- 
lantic Ocean, which is also culled simply Occaiius ; 
while, on the oilier hand, the epithet Atlauticus is 
found applied to the Ocean in its wider sense, that 
is, to the whole body of water surrounding the tlireo 
-oonfeients. 

Herodotus speaks of the great sea on the W. of 
Europe and Asia, as the sea leyond the Pillars (of 
Hercules) which is called the Sea of Atlas (7) 
irryXeup &d^a(^a■a 7j 'ArXauah, — fein. adj. of ’'A t- 
Aas, — KaXeoixevTi: Her. i. 202.) The former name 
Avas naturally applied to it in eontrudistinctioii to 
the Mediterranean, or the sea v'itMn the Pillars 
hrhs 'Hpa/fAei'wv arvXcoP SaxXaaaa, Ari.stot. 
Meienr.u. 1; Dion. Hal. i. 3; Pint. Powjt. 2.0); 
and tlie latter on account of the po.sition as.'-igned to 
the mythical i^r.'onage Atlas, and to (he iiiounfniri 
of the same name, at the IV. extremity of the earth 
[Atias]. (Comp. Eurip. llippol. 3 ; Ari.-tot. 
Prob. xxvi. .^>4.) Both names are constantly used 
by subseipicnt writem. The fonnername is common 
in the simpler form of tlic Outer Sea (i) ^dXcur- 
aa, 1} tHTos ^dKarra, Mare Externum, Mare Ex- 
terins) ; outer, Asitli reference soniclinie.s to the 
McditeiTanotm, and sometimes to all llir inner waters 
of tlie earth. Another name con.sfantly used is that of 
the (heat Sea (-i/^atyeAT) iadXaerffa, JIure Magnum), 
in contradistinction to all the ]cs.scr sca.s, and to the 
Mediterranean in particular. It vias also called the 
Western Sea or Ocean {'Eairepios 'SlKtai’hs, SvriKhs 
and bviTfxiKhs wKeavos, lif.sperinm Marc). The nsc 
of these names, and Ihe ideas assra-iated witli them, 
require a more piirticular dc.scripliou. 

The old Homeric iiotkii of the river Ocean re- 
tained its place in the jxwtb long after its physiesd 
meaning bad been abaiidoiied ; and some indJeatiuns 
are fmmd of an attempt to retxmeile it with later 
discoveries, by pbieiug the Ocean outsiek of all ihe 
setts of the world, even of the outer seas. (Eurip, 
Orest. 1377.) Aftenv'ards, Hie laiigtKtge of the 
old ])oet.s was adapted io the progress of gwigrapbieal 
knowledge, by transferring tlie ptieiica! name'^ the 
all-ciieircliijg riea', to Uie sea which Wius 8ttp|ii«stsl ' 
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(by most googra]jlier.s, thnngh not by all) to .sur- 
round the inh.abited rvorld ; and this encircling tea 
w.as called not only Ocean, but also by the s]ji‘eiiic 
names applied to the Atlaiuic Ocean. Thus, in the 
work de Mmido, llikelj' ascribed to Ari-stoHe (c. 3), 
it is .said that the whole world is an i.-];ind .‘.nr- 
rounded by the Atlantic .Sea (uTri r^r ’AtAkvtii,-7)s 
/c«Acpu,u«'7?s i&aAftcrmjs Trc-ptppfUfxem] : and. amiin, 
weXayos 5e, rh pth Trjs olKiiv/.uprjs, 'AtAki-'ti- 
Kup mXeiTai, nal u ’fl/cearbs, TrcfiiiY'cwi' r.ani). and 
the .same idea Is airaiu and ag.iiii repeated in other 
pas.s.'iges of the ivork, where the maine u.-.cd is .-imply 
'0,Keaphs. 

Similarly Cieem (^Somn. Srip. G) describe;, Ha; 
inhabited earth as a smtdl iclaiid, surrntiiidi-d by 
that sea which men call Atlanlk, and Oriol. a; id 
Ocean (ilk inari, quihl Atbmtiimm, quod Mtigi.imi, 
quem Orcaumn, apjielluti.s in terri'i). IVben In? 
add.s, tbat though bearing so gretit a name, it ib but 
small, be relcr.s to the iika that there were ii.aiiv 
such i;.-l;md,s on the sniihcv of the glok*, caeh ,-ttr- 
rounded by its own small ponioii of the great boiiy 
of waters. 

Strabo refers to Hie same rioiinn as held by Erti- 
•tastbones (i. pp. fi(5. (14, sub fin . ; on the reading and 
meaning of tlik diftieult jiassage sec Seidel, Fr. 
Kratosth. pp. 71, foil., and Groskurd’s Geniiati 
tran.slation of Str.ibo), who supjiosed the circuit of 
the earth to lie coinjilete within itself, “ so that, but 
for the hindrance arising from tlie great size of tlic 
Atlantic Sea, we might sail from Iberia (.Sjiain) to 
India along the siime p.^ridlel;” to which Stiidio 
makes an objection, remarkable for its uiiconseinUH 
anticipation of the great di,scoveiy of Columbus, that 
there may he two inhabited worlds (or island.s) in 
the tem}ierale zone. (Comp, i, p. 5, wliern lie dis- 
enssc.s tlie Homeric notion, i. p. 32, and ii. ji. 112.) 
Elsewhere he says tliat the earth i.s Mirruuiuled witii 
water, and reccivc.s into it.seif several gulfs “ th ai 
the iiutcr sea ” (aTrb ttjs e|a) S^aAarrjjy jcara 'tuu 
' wictapltp, where the c.xact sen.-e of Kara is jmt elfar; 
may it rtder to the idea, noticed above, of soim: 1;:?- 
tiiictkn between the Cecan and even Hit* outer x i.s 
of the world V). Of the gulfs iiere referrcl to. liie 
jiriiieipal, lie itdd.s, are four; namely, the <Ai.qiIaii i n 
the N., the JVi'siau ami Arabian on the S., and Hw 
Mi'diterraiieau (ij tVrbi- teal itaff iipus AcyOjUt'f'ij 
HdXaTra) on the W. Of bis applicatk-n of tliC 
name Atlantic to the wiiok of the surrounding 
Oeeun, or at least to its .sonlhcrri, us well as vvesifni, 
prtion, we Iiuvn e.xample.s in i. p. 32 (ksi ptriv aip- 
ptivs irdacQ 'ArAamKij SaihatTiTa, tiai pdKmra i 
Kara ptearnaSplav), anti in xv. je (1.8f), where l.o 
says that tlie ,S. and .SK. .sliores of India run i iit 
into the Atlantic sea; anti, in ii. p. l,3i), be n iiK.-s 
India extend to “ the llastern .Sea aiM tlw 
, .Sea, which is ]tnrt of the Albnitie” {xinU le •. .'r 
iipav hdxarrav Kal rr)p poriap rys 'ArAae-riK A. }. 
Similarly Kmto.^henes hail spila n of 
as r.xtcndiiig S. as far as the All.mtic ts-u 
rou ‘ArkaprtKav veKdymis, .stnib. x-,i. p. 7»7. 
where there is no t)ei‘a''iiin for I.i-tn ’ uekt h i 'i i.d 
emeii'.iathiii, ^AiOtomKov, ji name al o win. li mdy 
occurs In tin* later geograpbcr.s). 

Of the !i.''P of the -inipio wtmi Oanrss. ret Hi" 
name of the Atkntie Oi'can, by v, rlier- -(bn, i .SjrabeA 
time, e.s;iiupk.s luv fiPimtl in Ciecr > (/.-g. MmdK ti), 
l&nu.st (,/a^. 18), Livy (s.vili, .’i), H-wo- (Oarvw. 
iv, 14. 47, 48), and Virgil f Vei<ry. iv. «162); «b 4 
tliewoni is ftiupletl with minrf. by Owir {//. t„ 

I in, 7, tMtre (Jeeuintih). CaUdlua \Cnrm. iU, G), 
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.‘ind Ovid (MfL vii. 2G7, Oceani 7nare). It should 
iiavo boon stated earlier that rolybiiis calls it the 
()>iler iuul Grtai Sea (iii. 37. §§ 10, 11, 

Kai jxiydKrjv irpoffayopevoiJLtvrjp) i and in another 
he says that it was called b y some 'n/csairds, 
ly (liiiers, rh 'ArKavTiKhtf •ffiha.yos (xvi. 29. § 6). 

Ol' the pc.<,i:r!i pliers subsequent to Strabo, Mela 
Mates tliat the inhabited earth is entirely surrounded 
by flii‘ Deean, from wliieii it receives four seas, one 
fi-'.iii tlio Is., two from the S., and the fourth from 
the \V. (i, 1), meaninc; the same four gulfs which 
aio sfflieiht'd by Strabo (see above). After describ- . 
ing the shores of the Mediterranean, he proceeds to 
speak of the sea without tiie Strait.s, under the name 
of Oceaim.s, as imjens infinitumque pelagus, and he 
particuiiirly describes the }ihi-nome!m of the tides; and 
tlien adds, that the sea which lies to the right of 
tliose sfiiling out of the Straits and washes the .shore 
of IJaetk-a, i.s called aeqmr Atlaniimm (iii. 1). 
Elscw-liere lie speaks of the .sea on the W. of Europe 
and Africa by the general naine of Oceaims (ii. b), 
aud by the special names of Atliintiemu Mare (i. 3, 
d, iii. 10), and Allauticus Oceaims (i. _5). rihiv 
speak.s of it as nirn'e, Atlanlicum, ab hIUs maptum , 
(iii. 5. s. 10). j 

rtolemy di,stin,truislies the Atlanlic from the oilier 
nntor seas or (as lie generally calls them) oeeaiw, [ 
by the name of tlie U's sh rti Uemn (6 Suruchs I 
wKeavhs, ii. ii. ^ 3). and imiki-s it the W. bomidaiy ' 
of Eurojie and Libya, except in tlio S. part of the | 
latter continent, where he .snpjjo-es the unknown j 
bind to stretch out to the "W. (vii. 5. § 2, viii. 4. 

§ 2, 13. $ 2). 

Agatliemerus (ii. 14) s.ay.s that the Great Sea 
(rj itiydKv hd\a<fffa) surrounding the whole in- 
liahited world is called by the common name of 
Ocean, and has ditTereut natne.s according to the 
difterent regions ; and, after spaking of the Northern, 
Southern, and Eastern Seas, he adds, that the sea 
on tlie we,st, from which our .sea (jt «ad' 

Aatrcra, the Mediterranean) is filled, is called the 
IVastem Ocean (‘Effw^ptos ’O/feavby), and, Karr’ 
the Atlantic Sea (’ATAavriKbv viKayos). 
In {mother pa&sjige (ti. 4) he says that Lmsitania 
lies adjacent to the Wcsteni Ocean (wpbs Tijs Sotr- 
jiiKcp 'Xl(ceav(j), and that Tarnieoiieiisis extends from 
the Orenn and the. Outer' Sea to the Mediterranean; 
but whether we siimild imdcr.stand this as making 
a preebe dihtiiiction Iiejweeii the Outer Sea, as on 
the of Spain, and the Ocean, as further N., is 
not quite dear. 

According to Dionyvius Periegctes, the earth is 
smToitnded on every .side by tlm “ .‘•tream of un- 
wearied Ocean ” (of etmrso a mere phrase borrowed 
iroiii the early jatctN), whicli, iK-ing one, lia.s nisny 
names ajiplied to it; of which, the part on the west 
is vailed 'A t A as tawfoms, which the comniuutators 
c-xplain a.s tveo adjectives in eqqsi.sition (vi. 27 — 42; 
comp. Eiustath. Vttum. and iSeriihardy, Amot. ad 
Ek'-.; also coin]). I'riscian, reruy. 37, foil., and 72, 
wliere lie uses the phrase Atlantis ah nrtda; Avieii. 
Jtescf. Orb. ld,77 (larqitis Ilesptrii^aerptoris 
JOspa'ii Iractm, 398, Atluntti els aeqmris, 409, 
Jhtpei'ii nr.iiwiris nndam). At v. 335 he spaks 
of the Ibcruut j.copleas ysWrsiv'nKtctvmc trphs Iff- 
veptw. AgaiiioTnerus, Dionysius, ami the iirdtators 
<4 tin; kttiw, Frisekn and Avkiina, descrilas the fear 
great gulfs of the Outer Sia in nearly the saam 
iumumr as St ndw and Mela. 

Avb'ims {Or. H/orlL iqi. SO, foil) distuiguiahes 
i'mu the all-aerromaling Octsui tlw sea between thi^ 
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SW. coast of Spain and the NW. coast of Africa., 
which lie calls Atlantlais sinus, and regards it as a 
sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean {yuryes hie 
fwstri marts; comp, 390, foil, where Oceemus, 
ponius vmximm, purges ovas ambktis, parens 
nostri marts, is distinguished from Ilcsjjerius aestus 
atque Ailantkumsalum); and, respixiting the names, 
he adds (402, 403); 

“ Hunc nsns olim dixit Oceanum vetii-s, 
Alterque dixit mos Atlanlicmn inai'C.’'' 

Suidas defines the tenn ’ArhamKa neAdyg as 
including both the Waslern and Ea.stem Octuns 
I {'Eavepws ilKeavos sal 'Eipos), .and all unnavigablo 
.seas; and the Atlantic Sea he explains as the Ocean 
(’ATAftVTts ^dKarsa 6 ’flKcoads). 

It is enough to refer to such variations of the 
n.ame as Atlunteus Oceamis (Claud, Mtjpt lion, et 
Alar, 280, Proh. et Ohjh. Com. 35), and Atlantcus 
(liirgcs (Stat. Achill. i, 223); and to passages in 
whlcIi ]Jiirticnliir reference is made to the connection 
hotweim the Atlantic and the Mediterranean at the 
Straits, which are sometimes called the mouth of 
the Athintic Sea, or of the Ocean (rd rpv SraKdrrgs 
r-ijs ’AsXavTiKijs crrdga, Scymn. Ch. 138 ; Oceani 
Ostium, Cic. Leg. Alanil. 12; Strab. iii. p. 139). 
i IteH}jecting th<! progress of discovery in the At- 
lantic, allusion hius been made above to the early 
\ entprpri/.e.s of the Phoenicians ; but the first de- 
. tailed .'icoount is tliat of the voyage of Hanno, who 
! was sent out from Ciirthage, abont b. c. 500, with 
a eonsiilerabhi flret, to explore the W. coast of Africa, 

I and to fomid colonies ujmn it. Of his narrstive of 
, his voyage, we, still possess a Grak translation. 

I The identification of his positions is attended with 
’ some difficnlty; but it can be made oat that he 
I advanced as fiir S. as the moutlis of the Smeged 
I and Gambia. [Libya; IHcf. of Biog. art. Sotwo.] 
Pliny’s statement, that Hanno reached Arabia, is a 
fair example of the exaggerations prevalent on Giese 
matters, and of the caution with winch the stories oC 
tlm circumnavigation of Africa should be examined, 
(ii. 67.) About the same time the CarthagiaiaBs 
sent out anotlier exi)edition, under Hiiailco,, to 
explore the Atlantic N. of tlie Straits, (Plin. I <?.) 
Himilco’s narrative has not exime down to us; but 
we learn some of its contents from the Ora Mor^ 
ritima of Avienas. (108, fo^., .375, foil.) He dis- 
covered the British Islands, which he plsceil at the 
distance of four montlis’ voyage from the Straits; 
and he appears to have given a formidable d&- 
.seription of the dangers of tlio navigation cf tlie 
ocean, from sudden calms, from the thick .sluggish 
nature of the water, from the sea-weed and oven 
marine shrubs which entangled the ship, the shoals 
over which it could scarcely float, and the sea- 
monsters wliich surrounded the voyager as he slowly 
made his way through all these difficultie.s. Such 
exaggerated statements viuld n.wt whli nady 
ci-edoiice on account of the prevalent belli f ih.'it the 
outer ocean wuis unnavigabJi-, owiag, .a-' ilie eai ly 
poets and .philosophers suppAi'd, to its bi-'iig on-n-i 
with perpetual clouds and ilirimi-s (ll-riud s.p. 
Schof. Apoll. Ehod. iv. 258, 28.3; PinL Aiwz. iiL 
79; Earip. iTerod. 744) ; ai.d it is thrmgbt. with 
mueh probability, that thfh.> ('xaggciaiiuris wore 
ptu-potoly difimeid by the Cn.tii.igo.hnis, to deter the 
madliMirs r£ other uarmiis fioin dl^;ling wnli ibiuii-, 
solve* the navigallonof tin 'cwi. At all events, 

Sturies are often repeal'll by the fL'iek wriJeiu 
(Herod, ii. 102 ; A'-i&l.iI. MUeur. ii. 1, 13, Mir. 
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Avsc. 13G; Plat. Tim. p. 24, 25, comp. Atlantis; 
Theophrast. Hist. Plant, iv. 6. § 4; ScyJax, p.^53; 
Said. s. T. ^irAwra irekdyrj, ‘AThca/rucct ve\dyri‘, 
comp. Ideleiyad Aristot, Meteor, p. 504, and Hum- 
boldt, Krit. Uutersmh. vol. ii. p. 67, foil., wbo ex- 
jdaius the stories of tho s]ifillow.s and sea-weed a.s 
referriua; to tlie extraordinary pliaenomena which 
the parts of the ocean near the coast would present 
at low water to voyagers previonsly unacquainted 
with its tides). 

The most marked epochs in the subsequent his- 
tory of discovery in the Atlantic arc those of the. 
voyage of Pytheas of Massilia (about b. c. 334) 
round the NW. shores of Europe, described^ in his 
lost works, •jrepl rov coKeavov and irepioSos t^s 
which are frequently cited hy Strabo, Pliny, and 
others (Piet of Biog, s. a.); tlie voyage of Polybius, 
witli the fleet of Scipio, along the W. coajit of Africa 
[Libya]; and the intercourse of tho Humana with 
the British isles [Britannia]. But, as the At- 
lantic was not, like the Indian Ocean, a great high- 
way of commerce, and there was no motive for the 
navigation of its stonny seas beyond the coast.s of 
Spain and Gaul, little additional knowledge was 
gained I’espccting it. The latest views of the ancient 
geographers are represented in the statements of 
Dionysius and Agathemem, referred to above. 

So little was known of tho prevailing currents 
and winds, and other physical features of tlie 
Atlantic, that their discussion does not belong to 
ancient geography, except with reference to one 
point, which is treated under Libya, matnely the 
influence of tlie currents along the W. coast of 
Africa on the attempts to circumnavigate that 
. eemtinent. 

The special names most in use for portions of the 
Atlantic Ocean were the following : Oceanus Ga- 
niTANtrs, the great gulf (if the expression may be 
allowed) outside the Straits, between the S\V. coast of 
Spain and tlie NW. coast of Africa, to w'hieii, as has 
been .seen above, .some geographers gave the niime of 
the Atlantic Sea or Gulf, in a restricted sense; 
Oceanus Cantaber (KaprdSpios wKeavds: Bay 
of Bkcay'), behveen the N. coast of Spiin and tlie 
iV. co(t.st of Gaul: Mare Galucuji or Ocean u.s 
(Jallious, oft’ the NVVh coast of Gaul, at tho nioutii 
of the English Channel : and M.vre Britannicu.m 
or Oceanus Britannicus, the E. part of the 
Channel, and the Straits of Bover, between the 
mouths of file Sequiiiia (Sutus) and the Ehenus 
(P/ttne). All to the N. of this belonged to the 
Nkntliem Ocean. [Oceanus SEi*TEN'niiONAi.i8.] 

Of the islands in tlie Atlantic, exeiusive of those 
immediately adjacent to the mainlands of Europe 
and Africa, the only ones known to the ancients 
WTre those called by tbcin Fortunatae In.sulae, 
namely, the Canaries, with, j-M'cJiJips, the Madeira 
group. The legend of tho great isbuid of Atlantis, 
and ite connection with the que.stion of any ancient 
knowledge of tho great Western Gontinent, "demands 
a separate article. [P. B,] • 

ATLANTIS (p 'ArAavTis vijtros : Etk, *At- 
Xarrtvot, Procl. ffld Plat. Tim. ; Srftol. in Plat, Rep. 
p.327), tlid Island of Atlas, is first mentioiiwl by 
Plato, in the Timnom (p. 24), and the Critim 
(pp. 108, 113). He intrwlnees the story as a part 
of a conversation respecting the ancient history of 
the world, held by Solon with an oid priest of SaVis 
in Egypt. As an example of the ignorance of the 
Guieks eoneeming the events of remote ages, and in 
pjaiticular of the Atlicnians rE;aiectii)g tlm essjddf* 
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of their own forofelhers, the priest inform.s Solon 
that tho Egyptian records preserved the memory of 
the fact, that 9000 years earlier the Atlieniaim had 
repelled an invading force, wliicli had threatened 
the .subjugation (»f all Eurripai and Asia too. 'lids 
invasion came from the Atlantic .S(-a, which was at 
that time navigable. In front of the strait called 
tlie Pillars of Hercule.s (and evidently, aceoriHng to 
Iftatos idea, not far from it), lay an i-Imid (wliieh 
he presently calls Atlantis), greater than Liby.a .and 
A.sia taken together, from whieli island Viqagers 
could piss to otlicr island.s, and from them to tlio 
opjiosite continent, whieli surrounds that .sea, truly 
so calleil (i. e. the Atlantic). For the w.atei> witliiu 
the strait (i. e. the Mediterranean), may he regarded 
as but a harbour, having a narroiv entrance ; but 
that is really a sea, and tlie land which Kurrounds it 
may with perfect accuracy be called a coiitineiit 
(I’m. p. 24, e— 2.5, a.). 

'Phe above ]Yissage is quoted fully to shmv the 
notion which it. exiiihits, when rightly nnderstoed, 
that beyond and on the opj)0.site side of the Athuitio 
there was a va.st continent, between which and the 
W, siiores of Europe and Libya were a number of 
islands, the greatest of which, and the nearer to 
our world, was tliat called Atlantis. 

In this island of Atknti.s, he adds, there arose a 
great and pow'erfnl dynasty of kings, who became 
masters of the whole ishiiid, and of many of the 
other islands and of puts of the continent. And 
moreover, on this side the Atlantic, within tho 
Straits, they ruled over Libya up to Egypt, and 
Europe up to Tyrrhenia. Tliey ne.xt assembled 
their whole force for the conquest of the rest of 
the countries on the Mediterranean; but the Athe- 
nians, though de,serted by their allies, repelled the 
invaders, and restored the liberty of all tlie jwiples 
within tlie Pillars of Hercules. But aftenvards 
c.ame great earthquakes and AwkIs, by which the 
victors in the. contest were swallmved up bene.atlj 
the earth, and the i.sland of Atlantis w.as eugulphcJ 
in the .sea, which has ever since been nnnavigabli- by 
rca.son of tbn .shoals of mud created by the sunken 
island. (Tim. p. 2.5, a — tl.) 

The stray Is expanded in the Crltias (p. I OS, e, 
folk), wliere, liowever, tlie latter put of it is unfor- 
tunately lost. Here Plato goes b:ick to the origiiul 
partition of the earth among the gtsk, .and (what w 
of some imiKirtanee as to the interjiretation of the 
legend), he pirticularly marks the fact Umt, of ibo 
two ];>artip.s in tliis great priuieval conflict, the Athe- 
nians were the people of Athena and Hcpbacsuis, 
hut tho Atl£intine.s tho pasiple of Poseidon. 'I'ho 
royal voce wms the offspring of Paseidou and of 
Cleito, a mortal woman, the ibiughtcr of Even-''.-. <.!ie 
of the origin.al earthliom inhabitants of the i.-lmd, 
of whose residence in the centre of the i.siand Piatu 
gives a pirticuliir de.scriplion. (Grit, p. 1 i.H. c — e.) 
L'lcito kite to Poseidon five {'aiirs of twins, who bc- 
caino the hcswls of ten royal hou.'-e.s, .rsieh rulimr a 
tenth portion of tlie island, according to a punitic.i) 
made by Paseirlon himself, but all Mihhst to tho 
Bupremo dyna-sly of Athus, the eldest of fiic ti-n. on 
whom Poseidrai coiiferrcd the place in the ccjitrc of 
the island, which Imd hi'pri bef.ra the re.shicna* of 
Evenor, and which he forlijlcd and erected into tla 
capital. We iiuvc then a minute descripiirm of the 
strength and niagnitiicnee of tbi.s capital; of the 
be.auty and fertility of tho island, with iU lofty 
inotinialiis, its abundant r'lver.s, its osubcrant vegfr- 
latlon, its teinpcmte cHinate, its irng^lonbynntaml 
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moisture in the winter, and by a system of aqueducts 
in the summer, its mineral wealtli, its abundance in 
all species of useful animals; and the magmficent 
works of art witli which it was adorned, especially 
at the royal residences. We have also a fall acooimt 
of the people ; their military order; their just and 
simple government, and the oaths by which they , 
kmiid tiiemselves to obey it; their laws, whicli en- 
joined abstinence from all attacks on one another, 
and submission to the supreme dynasty of tlio family 
of Atlas, with many other particulars. B’cr many 
generations, then, as long as the divine nature of 
their fomuler retained its force among them, they 
contiimed in a state of unbounded prosperity, based 
on wi.sdom, virtue, temperance, and mutual regard; 
and, during tins period, their power grew to the height 
pmviously related. But at length, the divine element 
ill their nature wsrs overpowered by continual admixture 
with the human, so that the humancharacte pirevailed 
in them over the divine; and thus becoming unfit to 
bear the prosperity they had reached, they sank into 
depravity: no longer understanding the tnie kind of 
life which gives hapfiines.s, they belioved their gloiy 
and liappiness to consist in cupidity and violence. 
Ujion this, Jove, resolving to punish them, tlnit they 
might bo restored to order and moileration, sum- 
moned a council of the gods, and adJi-essed them in 
words which are lust with the rest of this dialogue 
of Plato. 

The tmth 'or falsehood, the origin and meaning, 
of this legend, have e.\ercised the critical and siio- 
cnlative faculties of ancient and inotiern writem. 
Tliat it was mtirehj an invention of Plato’s, is 
hardly cmiihle ; for, even if his derivation of the 
legend from Egypt tlirough Solon, and his own 
assertion tliat the story is “ strange but altogether 
tnie ” (ri/a. p. 20, d.) be set down to his dramatic 
spirit, wc have still the following indications of its 
antiquity. First, if we are to believe a Scholiast on 
Plato p. 327), the victory of the Athenians 

over the Atlantiues was represented on one of the 
pepU which were dedicated at the Panatbenaea. 
Diodorus also refers to fJiis war (iii. 53). Then, 
the legend is found in other forms, which do not 
seern to be entirely copied from Plato. 

Thus Aelian relates at length a very similar 
story, on the authority of Theoponapus, who gave it 
Its derived from a Phrygian source, in the fonn of a 
relation by tiiu satyr Silenus to the Phrygian Midas; 
and Strabo just mentions, on the authority of Thoo- 
jionipus .and Apollodorns, the same legend, in which 
the island was called Merojas and the jicopde Merojws 
(Mfpoirti, Mepoves, thi^ word itsed hy Uonier and 
Ilcsiix! in the sense of endowed with the faculty of 
articulate speech ; Aelian, V. JL iii. IS, comp, the 
Eotes of I'eri'/,oniuB ; Strab, vii. p. 299 : comp. Ter- 
luil. (k r,dlio, 2.) 

birslorus, also, after relating the legend of the 
island in a fonn very similar to Pluto’s story, arlds 
tliai it was discovererl by some Phoenician navi- 
gator's who, wiiilo siiiling along the W. coast of 
Africa, were driven by violent winds across the 
Ocean. They brought back such an account of the 
beauty and resources of the island, tliat the Tyr- 
rheuiiuis, liaviog obtained the mastery of the sea, 
phuined an expedition to colonize the now land, but 
were liindered by the opjiosition of the Cartbaginiana. 
(Diorl. V. 19, 20.) Diodorus docs not snwitiott the 
name of the island; and he dUfM-s from Plato by 
referritig to it as still existing, Faasanias relates 
that a Oarian Euphomus hud told him of a vojti^ 
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during which he had been carried by Lite force of 
the winds into the outer sea, ‘‘ inlo which men no 
longer sail ; where he came to dchcr-t islands, inha- 
bited by wild men with tails, whom the .sailors, 
having previously visited the islands, cailed tcatyrs, 
and the islands Saropidef ” (i. 23. § 5, 6); wlioin 
some take for monkeys ; nnless the whole nar- 
rative be an imposture on the grave traveller. 
Another account is quoted hy Proclus (ad Plat. 
7'im. p. 55) from tite Aethiopica, of Maxecllua, that 
tlrere were seven islands in the Outer Sea, which 
I were sacred to Persephone, and three more, saered 
I to Pluto, Ammon, and Poseidon; and that the inha- 
i bitauts of this last preseiwed from tlieir anccfstors the 
memory of the exceedingly large island of Atlantri, 
wliich for many ages had ruled over ail the islanda 
in the Atlantic Sea, and which had been itself .sacred 
to Poseidon. Other passages might be quoted, but 
the above are the mo.'it impoiteint. 

, The chief variations of opinion, in ancient and 
mixlem times, res])eeting these traditions, are the 
following. As to their irrigin, some have ascribed 
' them to the hyjwtheses, or purely fictitious inven- 
tions of the erndy poets and philosophers; while 
others have .accepted them as containing at least 
I an element of fact, aud affording, as the ancients 
thought, evidence of the existence of nnknown lands 
, in the \Vcstem Ocean, and, as some tnodcni writers 
supjTOse, indications that America was not altogether 
unknown to tlie jieoides of antiquity. As to the mg- 
nificance of the legend, in the form which it received 
from the imagination of the poets and phDosophers, 
some liave supposed tliat it is only a form of the old 
tradition of the “golden age;” others, that it was a 
symbolical representation of the contest between the 
primeval powers of nature and the spirit of art and 
science, whicli plays so important a part in the old 
mythology; and others tbat it was merely intended 
by Plato as a form of exhibiting his id^ polity; 
the second of these views is ably supported by 
Proclus in his commentary on the Titnaem; and 
has a great deal to be smd in its favour. As to tlie 
former question, how &r the legend may contain aa 
element of fact, it seems impossible to arrive at any 
certain conclusion. Those who regard it as pure 
fiction, but of an early origin, view it as arising out 
of tlie very ancient notion, found in Homer and 
Hesiod, tbat the abodes of departed heroes were in 
the extreme west, beyond the river Oceanus, a lo- 
cality naturally as.signed as beyond the boundaries 
of the inhabited earth. That tho fabulous prosperity 
aud happiness of the Atlantiues was in some degree 
comiectixl with those poetical representations, is very 
probable; just a.s, when Islands were actually dis- 
covered off the coast of Africa, they were called the 
Mauds of the Blest, [Fortunatas Issulae,] 
Bat still, important parts of the legend are thus left 
unaccounted for ; its mythological character, ihs 
derivation from the Egyptiiin priests, or other Ori- 
ental soturoes; and, what is iu I’kto its most im- 
pf>rtant part, tho supposed conflict of the Atlantines 
with tho people of the old world. A strong argn- 
mfflul 1$ darfv^ also from the oxtreme improbability 
of any Toyagera, at that early period, having wunll 
tlicir way in safety across the Atian.l', and iho 
doaHe dmft upon credulity iavolvcd m the supposi- 
tiwi of tlieir safe return; the return, hf.wcvr-r, Icing 
goamHy Iw difficult than tlie uutw.ard voyage. 
But Hiis; argument, ihouuk strong, is not derisive 
agafast'tiie imsihUily of such a voyage. The oid- 
iiiotid of the areiento may he gathcied up in a few 
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words. Proelus (ad Tim. p. 24) tells us that 
Grantor, the first commentator on Plato, took the 
accomifc for a faistoiy, but acknowledged that he 
incurred thereby the ridicule of his contemporaries. 
Strabo (ii. p. 102) barely mentions the legend, 
quoting tlie opinion of Poscidonius, that it w.as po.s- 
Biblv true; and Pliny refers to it with equal brevity 
(vi.‘'31. s. 36). iiut of far more impnrtmiee than 
these direct references, is the general opinion, which 
seems to have prevailed more or less from tlie time 
wlien tlie globular hgnre of the earth was estabiislied, 
that the laiown n'orld ocenpied but a small yiortion 
of its snifaee, and that there might he on it other 
islands, besides our triple continent. Some .slato- 
ments to this effect are ([noted in the preceding 
article [ATUAM'ncmt Makk], Mela expressly 
affirms the cxistonec of such another island, hut ho 
places it in tlie soutliern temperate zone (i. 9. ■§ 2). 
Whetiinr such opinions ivcro founded on the vague 
records of some actual discovery, or on old rnytliieal 
or poetical rejm-sentations, or on the basis of sci- 
entific hypothesis, can no longer be determined; but, 
from whatever source, the antieijiation of the dls- ' 
covery of America is found (not to mention other and 
less striking instances) in a well-known piassage of 
Seneca’s Medea, which is said to have made a deep 
impression on the mind of Columbus (Act ii. v. 375, 
otseq.)i-— 

“ Venient annis saecula sens, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula renini 
Laxet, et iiigcns piateat lellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat ork's; 

Nec sit tends ultima Thule.” 

■ In modem times the discussion has been canded 
on with great ingenuity, but with no certain rc'sult. 
All that has been said, or perhaps that can be said 
upon it, is summed up in the Appendix of Cellarin.s 
to his great work on ancient geograpiliy, “ J)e Moro 
Orlfe, an, cognitus fuerit veterdms (vol. ii. p. 251 — 
254), and in Alexander von HnmbulJt’s Krithvhi’ 
UnlersucJiuiifff'n iiher die histoj‘ische. Entmclithinij 
der geogmphisehen Kenninissc dtr 7uuuii Welt, 
Berlin, 1826. 

One point seems to deserve more consideration 
than it has received from the disputants on eitlier 
side: namely, whetliev the stories of aiieient voyagers, 
w'liich .seem to refer to lands across tlie Athmtic, 
may not, after all, he explained eijiially well by sup- 
posing that the dist;int regions reached by these ad- 
venturers were only jrfirts of the W. sJiores of EnrojW 
or Africa, the connection of which with our continent 
was not apjiarcnt to the mariners who reached them 
after long beating about in the Atlantic. By tiie 
earliest iiavigator.s everything layond the Straits 
would be regarded as rernoti' and .“it range. The story 
of Euphemus, for c.xanijiie, might he almost Jitalclied 
by some modern advcnliirc.s wdtli negroes or ajjcs on 
tlio less known [larts of tlie \V. crci.vt of Africa. It is 
worthy of jiarticulur luitice, that Plato dc.seribes At- 
lantis a.s evidently not far from the tStndts, and allots 
the part of it nearest tmr continent to Gadciriis, the 
tvs in brother of Atlas, the liero eponymus of the city 
(>f Gades or Gaileira (Cadiz) If "this cxjdaiiatii.n 
be at all adinissible (meicdy as the ultimate core of 
fact round which the legend grew up), it is quite i 
conceivable tliat, when improveil knowhsige had i 
as,sigi!ed the true jxisitioii to the coast.'? thus vagmdy 1 
indicated, their disapjwarauce from their fiamser sup- 
liused position would, lead to the belief that bad 
beeu swallowed up by the Oa thh hypo- i 
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thesis, too, the war of the Atlantinc.s and the Orecks 
might possibly refer to some very imcient coiillict- 
with the picoples of western ihirope. [P. S.] 

ATLAS ("ArAtty: adj. ’'ArAas, fern. ’A tAco'tij : 
’AtAovtucos, Atlanlieus, Atlanti'iis), a name Iran.s- 
ferred from mythology to geognqdiy, and aiij.licd t(.> 
the great chain (f mmmtain.s in tlie aW. of Afric a, 
which we still call by the same name. Lut il;e aj.- 
[dication of the name is very dillcrcut iow from wliat 
it was with the (Uicicnts, It k now used to dcrotn 
the whole mountain .'.y.stem of Afrna belwiti! the 
Atlantic Oec;m on the W. and the I.c-cn-r .‘^yrtis i-n 
the E., .and between the Mediterranean oii tiie X. 
and the Great Desert (.SVdanv/) on the S,; nbiie, in 
the widest extent assigned to the riiime by tie' .'m- 
cients, it did not reaeli further E. tii.iu the frotitiM- 
of Maroeeo; and witliin thk liuiil it evidently hie! 
different .significations. To understand the several 
meanings of the word, a iirief general tiew of the 
whole mountain chain is iiccc.ssary. 

The we.stem haU'tif Xorth Abica is fonneil !ij a 
serie.s of tenvicc,*, slnicing down from tlic great tiesiwt 
table land of Xorth Central Africa to tiie basin of the 
Mcdifcrruneaii; including in t!;is kst }>hra.se that. 
[Kirtion of the Atlantic which forms a sort of gulf 
between Sptin and the XW. coast (>f Africa. These 
terrace.s are intersected and ,su[i[)orted by mountain 
rangca, having a general direction troia weat to ea-st, 
and dividing the region into }>ortions htrikingly dif- 
ferent in their phy.sieal characters. It is only of 
late yeans that any ap[iraach has been mtide to an 
' accurate knowledge of this monntuin .system; and 
great [lai'ts of it are still entirely unexplored, lu 
, the absence of exact kiinwk-dge, both ancient :uid 
' riifslern writers have fallen into the temptation of 
making out a [dausible and .symmetriral sysu-m ly 
aid of the imagination. Tims Herodotus (ii. .*{2. iv. 
181) divide.s the whole of X. Africa (Libya) M. of 
tlie Nilc-valky into tliree [.araliel regions: the in- 
habited and cuitiviited tract, along tlw const ; tlm 
Giuintryof Wild Beasts (^ HriguiSTii) yt.ofthi'fHnner; 
and, S. of tlii.s, tiie .Sandy Desert (ddaiio? Kot fira- 
6pos Seti'ws Kttl sprj.uos TravToci/, comp, iv, IS4, sub 
fin.), or, as he calls it in iv. 18{. a ridge of sjuul, 
extending like an cyebn.w (i'i<p,'yr} from 

Tlichc.s in J’.gypt to the Biil:trs of liercnb'S. A .si- 
milar tliroefold division h.us bei-n often made by mo- 
dern writers, varying from tiiat of Hcrtsloius only in 
immiiig the central pirtion, from its (■haracteri-tin 
vegetation, the Country of Balms (EtM-el-Jetidy. 
and the jAralJe] elminsof the Great and Lcj-ser Atlas 
have been assigned as the lines of deinaRaliou on 
the S. and In the middle. Sueb views have ju.A 
eriiiuglr foundatieu in fact to make them cxeecdim iy 
apt to mislead. The tme physical geognqdty of Dm 
regku does not present tlik hymmetry, eitlier <d' ar- 
rangemeiit or of product.'-. It is trite that the wimii. 
region may lie roughly divided into two t,‘;c 

niltivatod land and the sandy de-'i-ri (i=r, the 
Araks say, the TtU and the Sa/nhui). between widi-n 
the main chain of Atlas may be eon.riderid. in a ’.ery 
generai sf'jtso, as the great barrier; and tti.ii thc-ic 
are districts bctwi'cn the tw.., wln-re tin- cnlri'-aii.-n 
of the .soil cea-se-s. and where the j aim ctih dy . but 
also other trees, fiourish, ra-t over a cuniiniK.i.- irat'!, 
but in (listinct onse.s; but ems thk 'g.-m-fd .'gatt- 
ment would retjuire, to make it cjt-ar m.d accurate, u 
more detailed expisition than lies, withifs oar pree- 
Vince. In general terins, it may to 
Uie Tdl, or corn-growing enuatry, tariaofc l»# 
by the limit of the Lcast-r or evwi tbs Gimt Alto 
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(terms themsdms far From (tefinite), but that it eren 
extends, iu some plaees (as in Tunis), beyond the- 
latter chain ; tl)at the 5«/<a;vf, or sjuidy desert, spreads 
itself, in jatclics of greater or lesser extent, far to 
tim INh of tlie great desert taHe-land, •which the name 
is commonly understood to denote; that the pahn- 
groning oases (wad-^s) are found in all parts of the 
on boUi sides of the Athis, but chiefly 
in series of delaehed oases, not only on tlie N., 
Imi also on the S. margin of the main chain of moun- 
tains; and tliat, wliero any continuous tract (.“an be 
marked out as a belt of demarcation between the 
Tell and the Sahara, its physical character is that 
of pasture-laml, with numerous fruit-trees of various 
sijer-ies. The Tdl is formed Ijy a series of valleys or 
river-basins, lying for the most part in the mountains 
near the coast, which form wiiat is called the Lesser 
Athis; and opening out, in the NW. of Marocco, 
into extensive plains, wliicli, however, the larger 
they become, assume more and more of tlie desert 
character, fltr the obvious reason that they arc less 
completely hrigated by the streams flowing through 
them. The lower mountain ridges, which divide 
these basins, seem generally well wooded; but, as 
they fonn the strongholds of the Berbers, they are 
little known to the Europeans, or even to the Arabs. 
The southf'rn limit of the Tell cannot bo defaicd liy 
any one marked chain of inonntain; but in proportion 
as the m;dn chain retires from the son, so does the 
Sahara gain upon the Tell; and, on the other hand, 
where, a"s in Tunis, the main chain approaches the 
sea, tlie Tell even reaches its southern side. 

To the S, of the Tell, the Sahara, in the Arab 
sense of the word, extends over a space which can 
be tolerably -well defined on the S. by a cliain of 
oases, nmning in the general direction of WSW. to 
ENE. from the extreme S. of the empire of Marocco, 
in about 28° or 29° N. lat., to the bottom of the 
Lesser Syrtis, between 33° and 34°. As far aa can 
be judged from the very imperfect data we possess, 
this series of oases marks a depiission between the 
S. slopes of the Atlas system and the high table- 
land of the Great Desert. It thus fonna a natuml 
boundaiy between the “Barbary States,” or that 
prtion of North Africa which has always fallen 
more or less within the history of the civirtaed 
world, and the vast regions of Central Airica, peopled 
by the indigenous black tribes included under the 
genera! names of Ethiopians or Kegmics. To the. S. 
of this boundary lies the great sandy dc.sert -vi'lneh 
we eommoniy call the Sahara; to the N., tlieNa- 
hara of tl)c Arabs of Barbary; the physical dis- 
tinction being a.s clearly marked as that between an 
ocean, with here and there an islimd, and an archi- 
jK-lago. The Great Desert is such an ocean of sand, 
with here and tlicro an oasis. The Sahara of Bar- 
hary is “ a vast arehijvbigo of oases, each of which 
]tre.se.nts to the eye a lively group of towns and vil- 
lages. Each village is suwmndcd by a large circuit 
of fruit-tn'es. The ])alin is the king of these plan- 
tatiom, as mndt by the height of its stature as the 
value of its products; but it dees not exclude otlwr 
pjjceies; the iwroegranatc, the fig, the apiiort, the 
jieaeh, die vine, grow by its pUhs.'* (Oarette, fAl- 
t/erie Meridionah, iu the Eseploraiion Scdeniifym 
de HA Iffirie, vol. ii. p. 7.) Bach is tlie region eo«- 
founded by some writers wit! i the Desert, and vaguely 
described by others as the Comdri; of Paim^ a 
term, by the bye, whidi tho Aral» acarfine to the 
Tunisian Sahara and its oases. As for Hcmlotus’s 
Country of Wild Beasts " whatwisr may have been 
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the ease in his tirne, the lion ami other ben.st.'! of prey 
are now confined to the monntaiii.«, and <io not ven- 
ture down into the plains, 'riu; iiihabilmits of tho 
Sahara are connected with the poplcs N. of them 
by race and by the interchange of the first neces- 
saries of life, receiving the corn of tlie Tdl, and giv- 
ing their fniita in return; while they arc scvr-nxl 
from the peoj)lc.s of tlie S, by race, liubiLs, and iho 
great barrier of the true tandy desert. A jjfirticiilar 
descriptioii of the wises of the Sahara, and of tho 
other points only indicated here, will be found iu the 
work just quoted. 

The only delimitation that can be made between 
j the TeU and the Sahara is assigned by the difl’ereuco 
^ of their prodnet.s. But, even thus, there are some 
! intenreuing regions which partake of the character 
of both, Carette traces throe principal basins of 
this kind in Ahjevia ; tiie ea.‘-teni, or ba-sin of' kko 
■ Aldrir, B. of Tuiii.s and tlic E, part of Algeria, and 
I W. of the Lc.ssorByrti.s,cliurueteri<:cd by the culture 
: holli of com and fruits; the central, nr lia-sin of A’L 
I J/od/m, far NVV. of the funner, where both kinds of 
; culture arc mixed with pastures; and the W., or 
basiu of the ujqier Shelif (the ancient CLiuahiph), 
where cultivation is aiino&t superseded by jias- 
turage. 

^ Such is a general view of tlie country formed 
by what we now call the Atlas system of mountains, 

I the main chain of wdiicli defines the S. margin of 
' the ba.sin of the jMediterrancau. The preci.se detcr- 
! miuation of this main chain is somewliat cliilicult. 

I It.s general direction is not jairallel to that of tlie 
I whole .system ; but it forms a sort of diagonal, ron- 
j uing about WSW. and ENE,, and nearly parallel 
j to the line of oa.sos mentioned above as the southern 
limit of the system. The true W. extremity seems 
to be C. Ghir or RasAfemi, about 30° 35' N. lat.; 
and Uie E. extremity is fonned by the NE. point of 
'Tunis, Ras Adder or C. Ron. At this end. it com- 
municates, by branches thrown off to the S., with 
the mountain chain wliieh skirts die ea.stmi half of 
the Mediterranean coast from the Lesser Syrtia to 
the Nile valley; but tliis latter range is regarded by 
the best geographers as a distinct system, and not a 
jiart of the Atlas. The first part of the main diain, 
here called tho High Atlas, proceeds in the direction 
above indicated as far asJebel MUtda, S. of city 
of hlarocco, where it attains its greatkt height, and 
whence it .sends off an imprtaut branch to the S,, 
under the nainc of Jehd Hadrar, or tlie Southern 
Atlas, which terminates on the Atlantic between C. 
Nun and C. JuVL The main chain proceeds fill it 
reaches a sort of knot or focus, whence several ranges 
branch out, in 31° SO' N. lat. and 4° 50' W.loag. It 
hero ilivides into twopai'ts; oneof which, retaining tho 
name of the High Atlas, runs N. and HE. along tlui 
W. margin of the river Mulwia (tlie ancient Malva 
or Moloehath), terminating on the 'W. of the mouth 
of that river and on the fiontier of ilforocco. From 
this range several lateral chains are thrown off to 
the N. and W., eucloslug tho plains of N. Marocco, 
and Hwst of them reaching a cormiion termination 
on, the S- side of the Straits of Gibraltar: tho one 
skirting tlie S. coast is considered as the 'VI'. pf,(rtion 
of the Lessen' Atlas chain, to be spoken of lirtsmtly. 
Erata the usage of the ancient, writore, iw ivrii as 
rtic modem inhabitants of the country, this go-culled 
HighAibu has the best claim to he rcg.udcd as the 
protogation of the raair Lliaiii. Bin. on llio greumi 

tadfbrmityof direction, andio privci-vcacontiiiiiiry 
throngh tliu whi.li; syou-in, gocgraphws assign iJurt 
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cliavacter to another range, ■which they call the Great 
A tias, miming from the uame monntain knot, with an 
inclination more to the E., lonniiig the SE, margin 
of the valley of the Mulwia, and, after an apparent 
depression about the frontier of Marocoo, -where it is 
little known, reappearing in the lofty group of Jebel 
Amour, in the meridian oi Shershell, nn& thence 
continuing, in the direction already indicated, to 
, C. Bon. Parallel to tliis range, and near the coast 
of the Mediterranean, from the month of the Mulwia 
to that of the Mejerdah (the ancient Bagradtis) in 
Tunis, runs another chain, commonly called the 
l^esser Atlas, wliich may he regarded as an eastern 
ju-olungation of the Iligh Allas of jSf. Alarocco; 
while its ridges may also he viewed a^ the walls of 
the terraces liy whmh the whole system slopes down 
to the Mediterranean. These ridges am varied in 
number and direction, and the valleys fonned by 
them constitute the greater portion of the Tell: tlio 
varied positions and directions of these valleys may 
be at once seen by the courees of tlie rivers on iiny 
good map of Algeria. In few places is there any 
tract of level land between the north side of the 
Lesser Atlas and the coast. Besides the less 
marked chains and terraces, whicli connect the 
Lesser Atlas with the principal chain, there is one 
well defined bridge, ruiming WNW. and ESE. 
from about the meridian of Airier (the city) to that 
of Constantmeh, which is sometimes described as 
the Middle Atlas; but this term is sometimes ap- 
plied also to the whole system of terraces between 
the Great and Lesser Atlas. In the N- of Tunis 
(the ancient Zeugitana) tlie two chains coale.sce. 

The prindpal chain divides the waters which run 
, into the Mediterranean (and partly into the Atlimtic) 

■ from those which flow southwards towards the Great 
Desert. The latter, excepting the few whicli find 
thdr way into the Mediterranean about the Lesser 
Syrtis, are lost in tlie sands, after watering the oases 

■ of the Sahara of Barbary. Of the fonner, several 
perform the same office and are absorbed in the same 
manner; but a few breakthrough tho more northern 
ciiains and flow into the Mediterranean, thus form- 
ing the only considerable rivers of N. Africa; sucli 
are the Ihdwia (Molochath) and Mejerdah (Ba- 
gnulas). Of the waters of the Lesser At his, some 
flow S. and form oases in tho Sahara; while others 
find their way into the Mediterraue.an, after a cir- 
cnitous course tlirough the longitudinal valleys de- 
scribed above; not to mention the smaller streams 
along the const, which fall directly down the N. 
face of the mountains into tlie sea. Kefemncc has 
alreatly been made to the common eiTor, which 
assumes to determine the physical character of tho 
country by lines of demarcation drawn along the 
mountain ranges. On this point, Carette remarks 
(p. 26) that ‘‘in the cast and in the centre, the 
region of arable culture passes tho limits of the 
basin of the Mediterranean; while on the west, it 
does not reach tliem.” 

As to elevation, the whole system declines- con- 
siderably from W. to E., the highest summits iu ' 
liEaroeco i-cacbing near 13,000 feet; in Tunis, not 
5000. In its general formation, it differs from tlia 
mountains on t)ie N. margin of the Sleditermnean 
basin, by being less abrupt and having a tendency 
rather to fom extensive table -lands tliaa sharp 
crests and peaks. 

I'he portion of this mountain system E., of ilie 
Molocliath was known to the andenta by varinns 
uames. [JULtUKEmtsiA: NujtloiA.] The name 
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I of Atlas seems never to liavo been extended by 
them beyond the original Maurctama (Tingitana), 
that is, not E. of the Molaciiatli. Tlie e:irlit;,-,t 
notices wc find are extremely vague, and partake of 
• that fabulous character with ivhich the W. extremity 
of tho known earth was invested. On tlie eonuee- 
tion of the nmne with the mythical pr.-rsonage, 
nothing requires to he added to what has been said 
uniler Atlas in the jUlcUonart/ of Mytholoy;] and 
Biography. 

As a purely geographical term, the name occurs 
first iu Herodotus, -wlwse Atlas is not a diain of 
mountains, hut an isolated mountain in the lint* (T 
Iii.s imaginary crest of sand, which has bcoii already 
mentioned, giving name to a jieople inhabiting one 
of the oases in that ridge. [Atlaxtes.] ij.o 
describes it as naiTOW and circular, and so steep 
that its summit was said to be invisible: the snow 
was said never to leave its top eitlier in summer or 
winter; and the people of the country called it the 
pillar of heaven (iv. 184). The description is .so 
far accurate, that the highest summits of the Atlas, 
in Marocco, are covered with ijorpetuul snow; but 
the account is avowedly drawn from mere report, 
mid no data are assigned to fix the precise Imaility. 
With similar vagueness, and avowedly folhm-ing 
ancioiit legends, DirMorus (iii. 53) speaks of the l:iivo 
Tritonis as near Ethiopia and the groatest inouri- 
tiiin of those parts, which runs forward into the 
occiui, and which the Greeks call Atlas. 

It was not till the Jiigurthine. W'ar brought the 
Romans into contact with the people W. of tlie Mo- 
lochath, that any exact knowledge could he obtained 
of the mountains of Mauretania; but from that time 
to the end of the Civil Wars the means of such 
knowledge were rapidly increased. Accordingly tho 
geograpliers of the early empire are found speaking 
of the Atlas as tho great mountain range of Maure- 
tania, and they are acquainted with its native nuiuo 
of Dyriii (Aiipiv), wLieli it still bears, under tho 
form of Idnir-nr-Bbrcn, in addition to tJie cor- 
ruj)ted fonn of the ancient name, 'i'bo 

name of Beren is applied esiiecially to the part W. 
of tho great knot. 

Strabo (xvii. p. 825) says that on the b*ft of a 
person sailing out of the staits, is a inountuin, whicli 
the Greeks call Atlas, but tho barbariaris Dyrin; 
from which runs out an offset (wpdwous) forming 
the NW. extremity of Mauretania, and called Cotes. 
[Aju'elusia]. Immediately afterwards, he men- 
tions the mountain-chain c.xtemling from Cotes to 
the Syrtes in hudi a manner that lie may pubiips 
seem to include it under the name of Athw, but li>.i 
docs not cx[iressly call it so. Mela is content to 
copy, almost exactly, the descriptinn of HertHlotU’;, 
with the julditiou from the mythologers “taihuu et 
sidera non tangerc iiksIo vertice, si-d sa-tisien’ 
(pioque dictus est” (iii. 10. § 1). Piiiiv (v. i) 
places tlie Atlas in the W. of Mauretania, S. of iho* 
river Sala, (or, us he elsewhere .viy,*!, .S. of the river 
Fut) and tlm people called Autololes, through wh-'in, 
he says, is the road “ ad montem Africac vd /ufor- 
losusimum Atliuitem.” He d<scTib<‘s it as liMisg 
' up to heaven out of the midst of tlm sand, rvmgU 
and rugged, where it looks towards tho shons of tlio 
ocean to wlfidi it gives its name, but on the side 
looking to AlVua delightful for its shady grovisj, 
abundant springs, and fruits of all kinds eptringing 
up apemtaneousiy. In Use day-time its inhabitants 
, were said to conml thera.s<dves, and tKtvelhsrsi wiero 
fiHitd with ft xeligiooa horror by the gileaw of its 
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solitudes awl its vast height, mcliiiig above thh 
clouds and to the sphere of ihc moon. But at night, 
fires were seen blazing on its crests, its valleys were 
enlivcnwl with the wanton sports of Aegipans and 
f^atyrs, ainl resounddd with the notes of pipes and 
flutes and with the (dang of drums and cymbals. 
J-k tlum alhid(js to its being the scene of tlie ad- 
ventures of Hercules and Perseus, and adds that the 
distance to it was immense. On the authority of j 
the voyage of Polybius, he places it in the extreme 
H. of Mauretania, near the promontory of Hercnles, 
opposite the Island of Cerne. (Gornp. vi, 31. 8. 36.) 
After Ptolemy, Icing of Manretania, had been de-n, 
posed by Claudius, a war arose with a native chlcsf- 
tain Aedomon, and the lioman arms advanced as far 
as Mt. Atlas. In spite, however, of this opportunity, 
and of the resources of five Eoman colonies in the 
]irr)viuce, Pliny insinuates that the liomans of eques- 
trian rank, who commanded the exjwdition, were 
more iutertt on collecting the rich products of the 
country, to subserve, tlieir luxury, than aa making 
inquiries in tlie service of science; they collccte(l, 
liowever, some infonnatlon from the natives, which 
Pliny repeats. Hi.s own contemimraiy, Suetonius 
I^aiiiinus, was the first I’oman g(;ncral who cros.sed 
the Atlas : — a proof, by the bye;, that the Slarocco 
moinihiins only are refciTcd to, fiir those of Algeria 
had been cros.«ied by Eoman armies in tlic Jugur- 
thine War. He eonfinned the accounts of its great 
height and of the per|Kdual snow on its summit, 
ami related that its lower slop(?s were c()Verod with 
thick woods of iui unknown speios of tree, some- 
what like a cypress. He also gained some informa- 
tion resjyeeting the country S. of the Atlas, ;is far 
as the river Ger. Pliny adds tliat Juba II. had 
given a similar account of the Atlas, mentioning 
espcially among its products the medicinal herb 
e?tpkorbia, Solinns (c. 24) repeats the account of 
i’liny almost exactly. 

i’tolemy mentions, among the points on the W. 
coast of Mauretania Tingitana, a mountain called 
Atlas Minor (^Arhas in 6° long, and 

33° 1 0' N. hit., between tlie rivers Duns and Cusa 
(iv. 1. § 2); and another mountain, called Atlas 
Major ^ArAay the southernmost pint of 

the province, S. of the river Sala, in 8° long, and 
36° 30' N. lat. (ih. § 4). These aro evidently pro- 
montories, which Ptolemy regai-ded, whether rightly 
or not, as fanning the extremities of prtions of tlie 
chain; but of the inland prts of the range he gives 
no iufonriivtiim. (Shaw, Travels, cj-c.; Pellissicr, 
lUamlres hUtoriques ct geoyraphiqiies mr VAlgcrk, 
in tile Erploi'niian, <fc., vcd. vi. pp. 316, foil.; 
Jackson, Accaurii of Afarocco, ji. 10; Bitter, Erd- 
kumle, voL i, pp. 883, foil.) [P. S.] 

ATEAMI'TAE. [AnRAMiTAE,] 

ATRAE or HATEAE ("ATpoi, Herodian iii. 28; 
Steph. Byz, s. 'rh. “Arpa, Dion Cass. Ixvii. 31, 
Ixxxv, 10; Hatra, Amm. xxv, 8; EtL ‘Arp^vot: 
Al Ilathr, Jown. €eog. Soc.^ vol. ix. p. 467), a 
strong place, some days’ journey in tlie desert, west 
of the Tigris, on a small stream, now called the 
Tkartlmr- (near Libanae, Bteph- B. s. tf. ^co/ai), 
Merodlanns (I. c.) describes it as a place of consi- 
ilerabie strength, on the precipice of a w.ry steep 
hill ; and Ammmnua (L c.) calls it Vetua oppidtim 
in media solitndim poakim oUnupia desertmu 
Zonaxas calls it wdAo' ’ApdSutK ilanncrt (v. 2) 
suggests that prhap the Bqpdrjja, of Ptolemy 
(v. 18. § 13) represents the same place, it being a 
corruption for Bet-atra; but thhi stsems hardly uo- 
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osasary: moreover, in some of tlio later eclitioasof 
Ptolemy, the woiri is spit fitpdrpa^ The ruins of 
AlMathr, which are very ex(('ii.-.ive, and still attest 
the former grandeur of the city, have been vi.siled 
by Mr. I.ay^ in 1846, who con.sidtiis the remains 
aa belonging to the Sassanian priod, or, at all 
events, as not prior to the Parthian dyna-sty. 
(^Nineveh and its JRemains, vol, i. p. 110.) Mr, 
Ainsworth, who visited Al Ilathr in compny wuth 
Mr, Layard in the spring of 1840, has given a very 
full and interesting account of its present state, 
which corresponds exceedii^ly well with the short 
notice of Ainmiauus, (Ainsworth, Ees. vol- ii, 
c.3.0,) It appeal's from Dion Cassius (preseiwed 
in Xiphilinus) that Trajan, having descended the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and having proekimed Par- 
thamasptes king of Ctesiphon, entered Arabia 
against Atra, but -was compiled to retire, o-sving to 
the great heat and scai'city of water; and 'tliafc Sep- 
timiusSeverus, who also returned by tlie Tigris from 
Ctcsiphon, was forced to raise the siege of the city 
after sitting twenty days before it, the machines of 
war having been burnt by “ Greek fire,” which Mr. 
Ainsworth conjectures to have been the bitumen so 
common in the neighbourhood. Its name is sup- 
posed by Mr. Ainsworth to bo derived from the 
Chaldee Ilutra, “a sceptre” — i. e. the seat of go- 
vernment. [V.J 

ATE AX (■'Arpa^, also ’Arpoxfa, Steph, B,; PtoL 
iii. 13. § 42; Eth. 'Arpantos), a Perrhaebian town 
in The-s-saly, described by Liiy as situated above the 
; river Peneiiis, at the distance of about 10 miles from 
Larissa, (Liv. xxxii. 15, comp.xxxvi. 13.) Strabo 
says that the Peneius passed by the cities of Trioca, 
Pelinnaemn and Parcadon, on its left, on its eonrse 
to Atrax and Larissa. (Strab. ix. p, 438.) Leak© 
places Atrax on a height upon the left bank of the 
Peneius, opposite tM village of Guniisa. On this 
height, which is now called Sidhiro-pSUho (S^po- 
weAi/ros), a place where clappings of iron aro Ibnnd^ 
Leake found stones aAd fragments of andenfe pottery, 
and in one place foundations of an Hellenic wall. 
(Leake, Northern Greece^ vol, iii, p. 368, vci it . , 
p. 292.) 

ATRE'BATES or ATEEBATI (^ArpeSarai, 
Strab. p. 194), one of tlie Belgic natiom (Caesar, 
E. G, ii. 4), or a people of Bdgimn, in the linnted 
sense in which Caesar sometimes usee that term. 
They were one of the Belgio pecqdes who had sent 
settlers to Britannia, long before Caesar’s time (H. (?, 
V. 12); and their name was retained by the Atre- 
bates of Britannia. The Atrebates of Belgium ■were 
between the rivers Somme and the Schelde, and the 
position of tlieir chief town Kemetocenna (H. G*. viiu 
46) or Nemetaeura, is that of .djTOSjin the modern 
French department of Pas de Calais, on the Scarpe. 
The Morini were between the Atrebatea and the sea- 
Their country in Caesar’s time was marshy and 
wooded. The name Atrebati s is partly pr ;.ei vcd in 
Arras, and in the mme of Artois, one of the ni.tt - 
revolationaiy divisioas of Fmuec. Jn the nuiM'c- 
agoLatin Artois is called Aderi'-n- P.igus. But it 
is said that the limits of the Atiekiri's lu-e m-t jndi- 


cstsd by the old province of A rtnls, bir by the ex- 
lesnt ef the, old diocese of Airos. AtreGit, the 
German name of Arras, is stlh nearer to the furm 
Atrebates. 

3» Caear’s Belgic War, n. r.. r.7, (he Atrebates 
snjgiTied 16,000 men to tlu; unlive army (JL G, 
XU 4), and they 'were deflated, logeilifu- with tlio 
Nervii, by Caesar, in the battle ou llio bauki of 
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the Samlre. (5. 0. ii. 23.) Caesar gave tiro Atve- 
hatcg a kin^, named Comm (5. G. iv. 21), whom lie 
sent over to Britannia, before his first e-spudition, in 
order to induce the Britanni to acknowledge the Ro- 
irnm supremacy. Comm was also in Britannia 
daring Caesar’s second expedition (r, 22). Though 
Caesar had exempted the Atrebatos from impasts? 
and allowed them to enjoy their liberty, as a reward 
for Comm’s services, and had abso attached the Slie- 
rini to the government of Comm, tlm Belgian joined 
his eountrjnnon in the general rising iigainst Csiesar, 
under Vereingetorix. (if. (?. vii. 76.) He finally 
submitted (viii. 47). 

Tlie Atrebates wero included in Gallia Belgica 
under the empire. (Flin. iv. 7.) It seems that a 
inamitacture of woollen cloths existed among the 
Atrebates in the later imperial jicrM, (Trebellius 
I’oll. Gallien. e. 6, and the notes of Salmasius, Hist. 
Aw/. Scripiores, pp. 280, 514.) [G. L.] 

ATREBATIl (’ATpegdrmj, Ptol. ii. 3. § 26), 
in Britain, were the fieople about Calleva Attve- ' 
batum or Silchesler. [Belgae.] [R. G, L.] 

ATIiOPATE'NE (’ATpoTrarrjvi), Strab.xi.pp..524 
— 52G; '’Arpo-wdrios MrjZla, Strab. xi. ])p. 523 — 
529 ; ’Arpovaria and ’Arpov&rws, Steph. B. ; 
TpoTtcernivh, Ptol. vi. 2. § 5 ; Atro}Kitene, Plin.vi. 13.) 
Strabo, in liis description of Media, divides it into two 
great divisions, one of which he calls Ms 7 clk’n, Media 
Magna; the odicr ij Arpoirdnos MrjSla or q ’ At po- 
waTijvi). He states that it was situated to the east of 
Aimenia and Matiene, and to thewestof Media Magna. 
Pliffy (1. c.) affinns that Atropiitene extended to the 
■ Caspian Sea, and that its inhabitants were a jiart of 
the Medes. Its extent, H. and E., i.s nowhere accu- 
rately defined; hut it seems probable that it ex- ! 
tended E. beyond the river Amardus. It seems aL-^o 
likely tliat it comprehended the E. portion of j 
Matiene, which province is considered by Strabo ' 
(xi. p. 509) to have been part of Media. It must 
therefore have included a considerable part of the mo- 
dem province of Azerbaijan. It derivcil its name 
from Atropates, or Atropes, who w.as governor of thi.s 
district under tlie hist Dareius, and, by a careful 
and .sagacious pliey with regard to tlie M.accdouian 
invaders, succeeded in jireserving the indejx'inlonco of 
the country he niled, and in transmitting his crown to 
a long iine of descendants, who allied themselves wii h 
the rulera of Armenia, Syria, and Parthia (Arrian, 
ill. 8, vi. 19,29; Strab. xvi, p. .52.3; and Arrian, 
vii. 4, 13). Tlie province of Atropatcnc w.-w evi- 
dently one of considerable power, Strabo (xi. p, 523), 
on the anlliority of Apdlonides, stating that its go- 
vernor was able to bring into the field 10,000 horse 
ami 40,000 foot; nor does it ever app>ar to Imvo 
been completely conquered, though during tho mist 
tlonnshing times of the Parthian empire it was 
sometimes a trlbuhiry of that warlike race, some- 
times governed by one of its own hereditary sove- 
reigns, descended from Atroiiates. (Tac. Am. xv. 
2,31.) 

The whole of the di.strict of Atmpatene is vciy 
mountainous, csjjeciallv those jiarts which lie to tlie 
NW. ami IV. The mountains bear rcsiieetively Ibe 
nanics of Ghoatras, Montes CiulnsU, and M, lusonius, 
and are conncclcd with M, Zagros. They were re- 
spectively outlyii^ prtions of the great chains of 
Taurus ami Anti-Taunis (at fraent the moutit.T.in 
ranges of Kitrdktan, RtmasuUzi and A^rbaijnn), 
Its chief rivers were the Canibyses, Cyni&, Amai'dus 
or Mardus, and die Chsrimia.s (which ptrhajis ewght 
ratlim- to be counted wiUi the streams of 
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It had also a lake, called Sp.ant.a (.Strab, xi. p. .52.3), 
which is probably the jircicnt lake of i'rmiab. 

The capital of Atropiteiic is called by .Strabo (xi. 
p. 523) Giixa, by Pliiiy Garae, by Ptolemy (vi. 18. 
§ 4), Steplianus and Ainmiamis (x.xiii, C), Gazata 
(rdiaxa). It is duscrilied thus by the firnl; “ The 
sninmer residence of the king.s of Media Atroj/uti-ne 
is at Ga7..a, a city situated in a jilain and in a .strong 
fort, named Vera, whidi was be.-ieged by -M. Amo- 
iiins in Ill’s rarthiaii w.ar,” It lias been inf-rra.l 
from this that Straijo is .sjiealdiig of two diiil-rent 
j)l.ace.s; hut the probability is, that Gaza was the 
towninllic pkiii, of which V'ora n.is the ke.-p or 
rock-citadel, e.spceiaily' as he adds, evidently ..-[u-nlt- 
ing of one place, and on the authority of Adelphius, 
who accompanied Antony, “ it is 2,400 stadia 
froiti the Anixcs, which divides Anaenia from Atro- 
pitene.” Colonel Rawlinson has shown, in a very 
able f iid l&'irned paper in the A’oy. Gi aejr. Jtiura. 
(vbl, X.), which has thrown more liglit on the geo- 
graphy of this pirt of A.sia than any other work, 
ancient or modem, that this city bora at ditit*reiii; 
periods of history several dirterent names, .'uid tiiat 
its real manic ouglit to be the Eebatana of Ainqia. 
lene, in contradistineiion to the Eebatana cf M> i!ia 
Magna, now Jlamailhi. [I'Icuatana.] [V.j 

ATTACOTTT or A’TTlCt tTTI, mentioned' by 
Aniinianus (xxvii.28), a-s having, in eonjunctimi with 
the Scots and Piet.'-’, liara.'ssed Britain. Sleiitinnwl, 
too, by St. Jerome {adv. Joriii. iib. ii.). as having 
been .seen by him in <lanl, indulging in caiiiiibalmm ; 
also that they liad their wives in coiiiinon. If so, 
tliese were not the Attaentti of their own proper 
British lixality, but a didaelimcnt idanted in Gaul, 
This we infer from the Notiiia ; where we have thu 
Atfacotti Honariani Seiiiorea, and the Altacniii 
II onoriani J unloves; the former in Gaul, and the 
latter in Gaul and Italy. 

In the Irish annaLs, the Attacots {Aiteachtmfh) 
take a far greater promhience. They appear ii-i 
oneinio.s to the native Irish tus e.arly a.s a. n. 56, 
and it is a .smspieious ciremnstanee, that ia pro-. 
portion as we approach the e]N>el! of trao liistnrv. 
they di.sappear ; the ,s:unO tq.jilyiiig to the iaint.us 
Fir-nol;js. [R.a.J..] 

A'T’TACUM ('ATTa/foiv: Ateea near GaLihoju-d'), 
a town of the C'eltiberi in Hispaiiia 'i'arraconeit.sis, 
dfveribed on an in.seriptioii as a innnicipium, 
Mi'A'iiai*. Attacexs. (Ptol. ii. 6; M..raii*s, p, 
09, b.). [P. S.] 

ATTALEIA or ATTAI.LV ('ArTuXna. 'A ttu- 
Afa: A/A. ’ATTaAtiij). I. .Aeityof Pautjiiiylla. After 
ineritioiiing Phasi-li.s in Lyei, a, Strabo incuilons f>li.i;i 
lus the first town in Paiiipliylia. fb-n the liwrt'a- 
tarrhaetc.s, and then Attalia, a eity ibunded iiy Atta- 
ins 11. Pliiladelplins. king of pergamum. Ai em-.i- 
irigly he placc.s the Catarrh, 'icS.-.s we.-.l i-.f Ju.ili.i. 
Ptolemy niemion,? Plamelis. Glbi.i. and Attai.-ia, a>;ii 
then the Catan'iiacte.s, Pliny iiiemions i)!l-ia. ln.fc 
not Attalia (v. 27), though he neutions the c,/,.. 
tarrhactes. The modern towai of Ado/Hr. mav the 
largest place on the .south eoic-r of A-ia .Minor, cor-. 
resfxmd.s in name to Attalu; but it is wo;,! of tim 
Catarrhttctes, now the Imlm Sa. St "ubo 
the Calarrh.U‘te.s as falling from a high rock.acil the 
noise of the cataract w.aj. heivnl to a lilatanre. It is 
genprally assumed that Strabo mean.s timt it faUs 
over » nx’k into tiic sea; hut ito not say m, 
though this may be !ik meaning. Beunfort (A«m- 
mtnia, p. 1 ,35) obftt'i-ve.^, that on tlw west ftide of 
the town “ there are only two small, rivers, initl! of 
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•wliich glide quietly into the sea through the sa 
licach, and can hj no means answer the descrip- 
tion of the Catarrhactes." But there are many 
small rivulets which turn the mills near AdaJia,aiid 
rush directly over the cliff into the sea; and if these 
rivulets n ere united, they would form a large body 
of water. (Beaufort.) The water of these streams 
is full of calcareous particles, and near some of the 
mouths stalactites wei-e observed. It is very pro- 
bable, then, that the lower course of this river may 
have undergone great clianges since Strabo’s time, 
and these changes are still going on. D’Anville 
considered Adalm to represent Olbig, and Attalia to 
be further east at a phice called Laara, and he has 
been followed by otliers in identifying Adalia and 
Olbia; but this eixoneous opinion is founded entirely 
on the order of the names in Strabo, who is coutra- 
dictod in tliis matter by Ptolemy and the Stadiasmu,s, 
Spratt and his associates visited A Thcihoijses 
and walls contain many fragments of sculpture and 
columns; the cemeteries which are outside of the 
city also contain marble fragments and columns. 
The stylo of all the remains, it is said, is invariably 
Roman. Fourteen inscriptions were found, Init not 
ono of them contains the name of the place. As 
Adalia is now the eliief port of the south coast of 
Asia Minor, it is probable that it was so in former 
times; and it is an excellent site for a city. Paul 
and Barnabas after leaving Perga went to Attalia, 
‘‘ and thence s;iiled to Antioch.” (Acts, xiv. 25.) 
The church of Attalia was afterwards an cpise-opal 
see. There, are imperial coins of Attalia, with the 
epigraph 'ATrctXtuv. 

Ledie, who fi.xe.s Attalia at A cia^icf, supposed tliat 
Olbia might bo found in the phihi which extends from 
Adalia to the foot of Solyma; and it ought to be 
found here, according to Strabo’s authority. About 
3^ miles west of Adalia, near tlie coast, there are 
the remains of an ancient city, on an elevated flat 
with tliree precipitous sides, one side of which is 
bounded by the Arab Sit. This agrees •with Strabo’s 
description of Olbia as a “ great fort.” The countiy 
betw'een these ruins and Aclalia is a rocky tract, in- 
capable of cultivation, but the country west of them 
to the mountains of Solyma, is very fertilu Tlus, 
as it is well observed in Spratt’s Lyeia (vol, i.p.2 17), 
will explain Stephauus (s. v. 'Q\€ia), who finds 
fault with Philo for saying that Olbia belongs to 
Painplydia; he adds, ‘rit is not in Pamphylia, but 
in the laml of the Sol^mii;” and hi.s remark Is con- 
lonnable to the phy.sical character of the countiy. 
He says, also, that the true name is Olba. Man- 
nert’s conjecture of Olbia and Attalia being the same 
jilacc, cannot be admitted. Strabo, in an obscure 
passage (p. 667), speaks of Coryens and Attalia 
t(^ether, Leake (Asm dfinor, p, 192) interprets 
Stnabo, by comparing with his text Stephanns (a. v. 
'ArniXeia) and Saidas (s. v, KiepvKcuos), to mean 
tliat Attalus fixed Attalia nejir a smidl town called 
Coiycus, and tl).« he inclosed Corj'cus and the new 
settlement within the same walls. This do^ not ap- 
par to he exactly Strabo’s meaning; but Corycua was 
at IcAst near Attalia, and m‘.eived a colony and was 
fortified when Attalia was built. 

2. A city of Lydia, originally named Agrodra or 
Allocira. (Steph. s. v. 'ArrdKeia.) There is a place 
called A^tla on the river HOTnus, but Hairdlton 
(Mmsearohes, t|c. vol. i. p. 143) found iK>'4ttJcien.t re- 
mains there. [Attea.] [S. L.} 

ATT A VICOS C Arret, a town in Ihe 

Cfiuatiy of the Actacci, on tlie w<»t cf, the Perrian 


Gulf* and south of Geiiuua (Ptol. vi. 7. § 15), 
which probably gave its name to the A-itene rcyio 
of Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), which he places on the 
Gerraicus. Sinus, now the Gidf of Ikikrebi. The 
Attene itgio has been identified with the peninsula 
of BttJmm, winch forms the eastern side of this gulf, 
and tlie Atta vicus with the modem Khalt, a towr 
north of Kaim'o, (the Katara of Ptolemy), mi the 
eastern coast of tliis peninsula. (Forster, Gcog, of 
Arabia, vol. ii. pp. 221, 223.) [G. W.] 

ATTEA (’'Arrea), a place on the sea coast of 
Mym, which,- if we follow Hie oi-der of Strabo’s 
enumeratipa (p. 607), lies between Heracleia and 
Atameus. ' It has be® conjectured that it is tlie 
same place which is named Attalia in the Table. 
Pliny (v. 30) mentions an Attalia in Mysia, but he 
places it in the interior; and he also mentions tlie 
Atlalenses as belonging to the oonventns of Per- 
gaimim. It secm.s, tlien, there is some conftision in 
the authorities about this Attalia ; and the Lydian 
Attalia of iStephanus and this Attalia of Pliny may 
be the same place. £6. L.] 

ATTE'GIJA (’AreVoi/as prob. TAa, between 
Osiifia and Antequera), an inland town, in the 
mountains of Hispania Bactica, in the district of 
Bastetania and the conventna of Corduba, mentioned 
in the w'ar between Caesar and the sous of Pompey. 
(Bell. Ilisp. 7, 8, 22; Dion Cass, xliii. 33; Val. 
Max. ix, 3; Frontin. Strut, iii. 14; Strab. iii. p. 
141 ; Plin. iii. 1; Ukert, GeograpMe, vol. ii, pt. 1. 
p.362.) [P.S.] 

ATTELEBUSA, asmall island in the Lyciaa sea, 
mentionml by Pliny (v. 3 1 ) and by Ptolemy. Beau- 
fort (Karamwnia, p* 117) identifies it with the islet 
Rashat, wliich is separated from the Lycian shore by 
a narrow cliaanel, Adalia is on Gie opposite aide of 
the bay which the coast fonns here. (G, L.} 
ATTICA (f 'Arrucfi, so. fn), one of the ]^i- 
tical divisions of Greece. ^ I. Name . — The name of 
Attica is probably dedv^ from Acte (iaerf), as 
being a prc^cting peninsula, in the same manner 
as the jieninsula of Mt Athos was also Galled 
Acte. [Acte,] Attka would thus be a con'Uji- 
tion of Actica (’Aktikt)), wMcli would be regu- 
larly formed from Acte. It is stated by several an- 
cieut writers that the coimtry was oiiginally called 
Acte, (Strab. ix. p, 391; Steph. B. s.P. ’Aimfj; 
Plin. iv. 7. s. 11.) Its name, however, was usually 
derived by the ancient writers from the autochthon 
Actacus or Actaeon, or from Atthi,s, daughter of 
Cranaus, who Is repiTsented as the second king of 
Athens. (Paus. i. 2, § 6; Strab. is. p. 397; Apol- 
lod. iii. 14. § 5.) Some modem scholia tlrink that 
Attica has nothing to do with the word Acte, but con- 
tains the root At( or AtA, which we see in AGi-enae. 

II. NeOural Mmions . — Attica is in the form 
of a triangle, having two of its sides washed by 
the sea, and its base united to the land. It was 
honnded on the cast by the Aegacan sea, m the 
west by Megans and the Saronic gulf, and on the 
north by Boeafcia, It is separated from Bueotia by 
a range of lofty, and in mod- plact.“ inacccst-iblc, 
monnlains, whicli c-xtend from tin- Gorinthlaii gulf 
to the channel of Euboea. The im]ioiT.uiL 
part df this range, immediately Miuth of Thebe.? and 
Pktaeae, and near the CniiniuiaT) gulf, uas t-illed 
Cithacim From the Jatior liierc vere two oiiief 
branehos, one extending SW. lliroiidi hlegaris n 
the name of the Oenean mountains, aid tenhit 
Slit the Mmoian rocks on the Sarcfiuc gtdfs js^w. vw , 
oflier, called Parties, nmniiur in b goaeral eaaiwJy 
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(Jirection, and temiinating on the sea coast above 
the proiBGiitory Rhamnus. The modem name of 
Parries is Nozid; that of Cithaeron, or at least of 
its highest point, is Slate, derived from its fir-trees. 
These two chains of mountains, together with tlie 
central one of Cithaeron, completely protect the iie- 
ninsula of Attica from the rest of Greece. It thus 
appeal's that Megaris naturally fonns a part of the 
j)eninsula: it was one of the four ancient divisions of 
Attica, but was aftenvards separated from it. [Me- 
GARIS.] 

There are two passes across the mountains from 
Corinth into the Megaiis, whicli are spoken of under 
Wegams. Through the range of Cithaeron and 
Parnes there are three principal passes, all of which 
wore of great importance in ancient times for the 
protection of Attica on the side of Boeotia. The 
moat westerly of these passes was the one through 
which the road ran from Thebes and Plataeae to 
Eleasis; the centol one was the pass of Phyle, 
through which was the direct road fronx Tlichcs to 
Athens; and the eastern one was the pass of De- 
celeia, leading from Athens to Oropus and Delinm. 
A more particular account of these important passes 
is given below. [See Nos. 43, 48, SI.] The highest 
points of Mt. Parnes lie between the pisses of ITiyle 
and Deceleia; one of the summits rises to the height 
of 4193 feet. 

From this range of mountains there descend several 
other ranges into the interior, between which tliere 
lie four plains of greater or less extciit- 

On the NW. boundary of Attica a range of 
mountains runs down to the south, terminating on 
the west side of the bay of Eleusis in two summits, 
formerly called Cerata (rtk Kepara, Strab. ix. p,39.‘3) 
hr tire Horns, now Kmdili : this range forms the 
boundary between Attica and Megaris. Anotlier 
mountain range, extending from Parnes to the south, 
terminates on the eastern side of the bay of Eleu.sis, 
and at the narrow strait which separates the island 
of Salamis finm the mainland ; it bore the general 
name of Aegaleos, and pimds of it were also called 
Poecilum and Corydallus. [Aegaukos.] Between 
the range of Cerata and that of Aegaleos lies the 
Sleusinian and Thriasian Plain. 

Eastward of this plain lies the Athenian. Plain, 
frequently called simply The Plain (rd UsStoi'). 
It is bounded on the west by Aegaleos, as ha.s been 
already mentioned. Through tliLs range of moun- 
tains there is an important pass leading from the 
Eleusinian into the Athenian plain. It is a narrow 
rocky opening betw'een Mt, Corydallus, and is now 
called the pass of Phafm : through it the Sacred 
Way from Elensis to Athens formerly run. Further 
north, towards Achaniae, ai-e some opmings in the 
heights, where are foimd ruins of a rampart, seven 
feet high, and five feet and a half thick, built along 
the crest of the hills ; the summit of the wall fonns 
a commanding platfoim towards the Eleusinian plain, 
(Leake, p. 143.) On the west the Athenian plain is 
bounded by a range of mountains, which also descends 
from Fames. 'The northern part of this range appears 
to have been anciently called Brilessus (Tlnic. ii. 23), 
and subsequently PenteMcus (rd Tlf:vrt\iKiv Spot, 
Pans. i. 32. § 1 ; Mens Fentolenms, Vitruv. ii. 8), 
now Mendeli or Penteli. The first Greek writer who 
applies the name of Pentdiens to this mountam is 
Pausanuus ; but as Sferalw (ix. p. 399) sped® «f, 
Pentelie marble, we may infer with Leake that 
the celebrity of the marble quarried in demus ; 
of Pcntele,' upo® the side of Mt. Brilessus, had ! 
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caused the name, of Peiitelicus to supplant that of 
the ancient Brilessus. The plain of Athens is 
bounded on the south-east by the lofty range of Mt. 
Hymettus, which is separated from tlmt of Peu- 
telicns by a depression about two mile.*! in length, 
Hymotlu.s, the liighest piint of which i.s 3506 ieet, 
is separated by a remarkable break into two parts, 
the northern or greater ilynicttas, now called Telo- 
Vnni, and the .southem or lesser Ilymcttu.s, which 
fonnerlybore also the name of Anbydrus (^AmSpos, 
Theophr. de, Siipi. Plui\ p. 419, Heins.) or the 
Watcrle.ss, now tailed Matro-Vuui. The latter 
tennuiate.s in the promontory Zoster. 

The hill of Lycabettus, in the noiglihnm’botjd of 
Athens, is spoken of elsewliere. [See p. 303, b,] 

SoinetinK‘.s both the Eleusinian and ..\tlienijm 
plains are included under the general name of The 
Plain ; and the coast of these two plains was more 
specifically called Acte. (Strab. ix. p. 391.) 

North -ea.st of the Athenian plain, between Paimr.s, 
Pentclicus, and tlie sea, is a mountain district, 
known by the name of Piacria {AioKpla) in an- 
tiquity. Its inhabitant.s, usually called JJkicnis 
or Dlaerii (Aia/rpeiy, AiaKptot), were .soimtinies al.su 
termed Ifi/perncrii {'tTrepoKploi, Herod, i. .59), aji- 
parcntly frem their dwelling on the other side »>f tiie 
mountain from the city. The only level iiart of this 
district is the small jdain of Marathon, opm to tlie 
sea. At the north-uastern estreinity of this di&triet, 
west of Cape Kdlamo, then; rises au eminence 2038 
feet ill lieight, whicli is probably the ancient Pliel- 
' lens (f'eAXeas), a name whieli came to be used by 
the Athenians for any rocky heights adapted for the 
pasture of goats. (Ari.stoph. Nab.1l, Ackam. 372; 
Isaeu.s, de Ciron. llered. p. 227, Reiske; Harpocrat., 
Suid., 5. 0. 4>€AAea; Hesych. s. o. ^ihKas.') 

South-east of the Athenian plain is an undulating 
district, anciently called Alesogaea (MearSyaict) or 
the Midland district, and notv Mesvghia. It i.s 
bounded by Pentelicus on the north, Hymettui on 
the wo.st, the sea on the east, and the bilk of 
Paralia on the .soutli 

Pavalia or Parabts (UapaAla, ndpooVos), i. e. 
the Sea-eoa.'jf di-rtriet, included the whole of the 
south of Attica, f‘.xteiKliiig from the promontory 
Z(«t(>r on the we.rt, and from Bnuinm on the east, 
to Sunium. It wins a billy ami barren district, hut 
contained the rich silver-mim-s of Laurium. (I'hiif;. 
ii. .5.5; Stejdi. B., SuiJ. .s. v.) 

It api«ai-s, then, that Attica is distributed into 
five natund divi.sion.«. 1. The Ebnisiiiian or Tliris- 
sian Plain. 2. The Atheiiiim Plain. 3. 'fiie Lia- 
cria or Highl.'uitls, including the Plain of Marat I'.-oi. 
4. The Mcsoguea or Midland ItLfriet. 5. 'i'lic i‘.i- 
ralia or Seu-<-oast llktriet. Tiiis gi'iigraiilncai di,- 
tribution gave rise alnu to jaditical divi.-ieu.s, a.- we 
shall see qiresenlly. 

The small plain of Oropus, lying north of Parne.-; 
upon the Euboean dimmel, generaily bt.baigcil to 
Attica, though physically Be|«rat«l t'mm it, mid 
properly a part of Boeiuia. [Guori s.J 

The area of Attica b akmt 70U stjuare mih^, not 
including the isbmd of Salamis, which Is about 40 
more. The length of the west coa.sL from Cerata or 
the Homs to Sunium is about fid intfes, and the 
length of rite east coast u about the same. (Tliere 
is a good arcount of the jiliysiral features tf Attica 
la the Pemg Cgclaintedia, vol, iii. jc 59.) 

TIL Misers. — Tiie rivew «f Attfeii f»' Bttfe 
i 'hater thaa moantaiii towaate, utourt ®fy bt ihdwaer, 
and oaly full ia winter, or after heavy rauas. The 
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I the plain of MaratJion ; a second rising on the sontli- 
I eastern side of I’aitelicus, and flowing into the sea a 
i little below Raiina; and a third, now called the river 
of Fmilwa, which descends from Hjmettus, and 
flows into the bay of Livadhi : the last Is j/robahly 
the ancient Biasinns (’EgaoScoj, vStrab. viii. p. 371 ). 

IV. Products . — The mountaiiLs of Attica are 
cliiefly calcareous. The best marble was obtained 
from Mt, Pentelicus, which supplied Ineicliaustihle 
materials for the public bdldings and statues of 
Athens. The Pentelic marble is of a dazzling white 
colour, hard, and flne-gramed; but, owing to the 
little pieces of quartz or flint imbedded in it, not 
easy to work, Hyniettus also produced fine inarhle : 
it is not so brilliantly white as the Pentelic, and in 
some places is almast grey-' It was much used by 
the Homans in architecture. (“ Trabes Hymet- 
tiae,” Hor, Carm. ii, 18. 3.) Blue or bkak mar- 
ble, which was frequently used in the Athenian 
architecture, is found at Eleusis, and was also ob- 
tained from a quarry near the promontory of Am- 
phiale. (iStrah. ix, p. 395.) blai’ble was an article 
of export from Attica. (Xen. de Vect. 1 . § 4.) Be- 
tween Pentelicus and Panics, the mass of rocks ap- 
pears to have been mica slate, whicli is also tlie basis 
of Pentelicus, Kear the Homs, on the boundaries 
of Megans, there is a large deposit of conchifesrous 
limestoue, which Pausauias mentions (i. 44. § 6). 

The hilly district of Laurium, above the promon- 
tory of Sunium, contained valuable silver mines, 
which contributed to raise Athens at an early period 
to a foremost rank among the Grecian slat®. These 
mines require a separate notice. [Lauiiicm.] 


Athenian plain is watered by two rivers, the Ce- 
phissus and the Ilissas. Tlie Cephissus (Kr}~ 
ffitcrads), wliich is the more imjKirtant of the two, 
flows southwards from Mt. Parncs on the west side 
of Atheu.^, and after crossing the Long Walls falls 
into the riialeric hiy. Strabo (x. p. 400) places its 
.sources at Trinernii. Leako observess ; " The most 
di.'-tnrit sources of the river are on the w®tem side 
of Mt. Pcntoiicus, and the southern side of Mt. 
I’arnes, and in the iutermediate ridge which unit® 
them ; hut particularly at Kivisla, at the foot of 
Pentelicus, — near Fasidhero, in the part of Diacria 
adjoining to the same mountain, — at Taldy, near 
the ancient Deceleia, and in the steepest part of 
Mt. Fames, from whence descends a broad torrent, 
wliich, passing near the village Menidhi^ pours a 
large occasional supply into the main channel of the 
Oep}u®us.” Strabo says (I, c.) tlmt “ tlie Cc- 
phlssus is only a torrent stream, and that in summer 
it fails altogether;” but this i.s not in accordance with 
the account of most modem Iravriiers, who represent 
it as the' only river in Attica which is supplied with 
water during the whole year. In ancient times “ it 
flowed in a single channel, .and was probably care- 
fully embanked : it is now allowed to And its way 
through the olive-groves in several .streams, from 
which there are. many smaller derivations, for the 
purpose of watering olive-trees lUid gardens.” I 
(Le,ake.) 1 

The Ilissns (’J\iffar6s) is a more insignificant 
river. It was conqjoseil of two hranehes, one of 
which was named Kridanus (’HpiSaKos, Tans. i. 19. 

§ S). The main branch rises at the northern 
estremily of Hymettus, and receives near the Ly- 
ceinm, on the east side of Athens, the Eridanus, 
rvMch rises on the western slope of Hymettus at a 
spot called S^idid. The united stream then flows 
through the southern portion of the city, towards 
the Phaleric bay; hut it scarcely ever regies the 
sea, and in the neighbourhoofl of Athens it is al- 
ways dry in the summer. The spreading plane 
trees, and tlie sljady banks of this stream, which 
have been immortalized by the beautiful d®erix)tion 
in the Pkaedms of Plato, have been succeeded by 
sun-burnt rocks and stunted hush®. (Dodwoll, 
vol, i. p, 475.) The source of the river at Si/riuni 
is a beautiful spot, and is apparently described in 
the passage of Ovid (Mr, A w*. iii. 687), beginning : 

“ Kst propo pnrpureoa colies florcnti.s Hymetti 
Pons saccr, ct viridi cespite mollis humns,” 

There was a torrent in the Athenian plain called 
Cyclobonus (KvKKo^opos), described as rushing 
down with .a gnat noise (Aristoph. 137, with 
tichol., Acliarn. 381; Hesveh., Suid.) : it is pro- 
bably the large and detip channel, called Megah 
Potamo, which dastiends from Fames, and flows 
some miles, until lost in the olive-groves. (DodweU, 
vol. i. p.477.) 

Two small str&uns water the Eleusiniau plain; 
one cfilled the Cephissus {Sarand^foro\ ris» in 
Mt Cilhaeron, find traverses the aarrow plain of 
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from the bees which sucked the wild flowers of Mt. 

Hymettus. 

Attica is not adapted for the breeding of horses to 
any extent; tho country i.s too hilly, and the soil too i 
poor to afford much nourishment for them. Hence j 
they were very scarce in early times, and even at i 
later times could be kept only by the wealthy. For 
tlio same reason horned cattle were also scjirce, and 
Philoehoms mentions an ancient law which prohi- 
bited the killing of these animals. (Athen. ix. p. 
375.) The slopes of the mountains, however, af- 
foi-ded excellent pasture for sheep and goats, which 
were very numerous in ancient times. Goats in piir- 
ticular formed a large portion of the wealth of the 
ancient inhabitants; and, from this animal, one of the 
four ancient tribes was called Aegicoreis. Of sheep 1 
there Avere several ditferent breeds, partienhirly of the 
finest kinds. (Dem. c. Euerg. et Mnesib. p. 1153; ' 
Athen. xii. p. 540.) To encourage the breeding of 
sheep, there vras an ancient law, which forbade the 
sacrifice of a sheep until it had lambed or hail been 
shorn. (Athen. ix. p. 375.) The seas around tlie 
coast abounded in fish, which were a favourite article 
of diet among the Athenians. Leake enumerates 
several varieties caught in the Fhaleric hay, of which 
tho htpint, probably a sort of anchovy or sardine, is 
often mentioned. Off Cape Zoster was caught the 
red mullet (rply^ij). 

On the mountains wild animals were found. Even 
in the time of Pausanias the bear and the wild boar 
were hunted on Mt. Fames. (Pans. i. 32. § 1.) 

V. Political Diviskm . — The oldest political divi- 
sion of Attica is said to have been made by Cecrops, 
who divided the country into tweh'e independent com- 
munities, which were afterwards united into one 
state by Theseus. The names of these communities 
were: Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacria, Deceleia, Elcu- 
sis, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cythenis, Sphettus, 
Oephisia, and Phalems. (Philochor. ap. Strab. ix. 
p. 397 ; Etymol. M. s. V. 'Eiraapla ; Pint. 37ies. 24.) 
Their position has been ably di.scussed by Finlay, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature , 
(vol. iii. p, 396), but as we shall have oceahiori to 
speaJe of each presently, it is only necessary to state 
noAV that these names continued to exist dovA-n to I lie 
latest times of Athenian histoiy; that C-eeropia be- 
came tlie Acropolis of Athens ; that Tetinjailis con- 
tained the four demi of Oenoi?, Maratlion, Triemy- 
thus, and Probalinthus (Strab. viii. p. 383) ; and that 
tlie remaining cities sunk into demi. 

Another ancient division of Attica into four parts, 
■among the sons of Parulion, has a di.stinct reference 
to the physical divisions of the countiy. M.siis re- 
ceived Megaris; Aegerus the Coa.stla»d (d)rrii),Avith 
the capital and tlie adjoining plain (weSids) ; and tlie 
two other hrolhem Diacria (SioKpia), or the High- 
lands in the NE. of the conntr}', and Paralia (va- 
pa\(a), or the southern coast. (Strab. ix. p. 392; 
Echol. ad Ainstaph. Vesp. 1223, and ad Vesji. 58.) 
That this divisiim has a reference to some historiciU 
fact, is clear from tlie circumstance tliat, after Me- 
garis had been tom away from Athens by tiie Dorians, 
the inliabitants of the remaining pirts formed three 
political parties in tlie time of Solon and Peisistratua, 
known by the nmne of the Mm of the Plidn, the Pa- 
rail, and tiie Diacrii or Hyperaerii. (ifer^. L 59; 
Plat. Sol, 13.) 

Another division of the people of Attica frrto four 
tpv\al or trihes,exi8ted from tho tarUt^fc times. These 
tribes were called by difierent names at differcfit 
fieriods. In the time of Cecrops were called 
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Cecropis, Autochthon, Actaca, and Paralia, the tvAo 
former names being derived from mythical person.-;, 
and the two latter from tlie pliy.sieal diviMons of the 
count!*)'. In the reign of Cranau.s, these nnrries Avere 
changed into Cranais, Atthi.s, Me.sogaea. and Diacri.s, 
where again the tivo former are mytliical, and the 
tAVO latter local denominations. AfterAvanLs Ave find 
a new set of names, Dias, Athenais, I’oscidouias, and 
Hephae.stias, evidently derived from tlie deities wlm 
were Avorsliipped in the country. But these iiame.s 
all disapiie.areil before the. four Ionic, tribe.s of < ic- 
leonfe,s, lloplete.s, Argades, and Acgicore.s, Avhieh 
continued to exist doAvn to the time of Cleisthenes 
(ii. c. 510). One of the mo.st important incasuve.s 
in the democratical mmlution, brought about by 
Cluisthenes after the expulsion of the Peisistraiklae, 
wms the abolition of the four ancient Ionic tribes, ami 
the formation of ten new tribes. The names of tliese 
ten tribes, derived from Attic heroes, were, in order 
of jirecedence, Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Lt'ordis, 
Acamantis, Oencis, Cecropis, Hippothoiiutis, Aeantis, 
Antiocliis. This number remained unaltered ikavu 
to B. c. 307, wlien it vra.s increased to twelve by the 
addition of two ncAV tribes, Antigonias and IJeme- 
trias, in honour of Antigonus miJ liis .son Demi.'lrius, 
because tlie latter had delivered Athens from the 
rule of Ca.s.sander. The name of Aiiligonia.s Avas 
subsequently changed into that of Ptolemais, in ho- 
nour of Ptolemy Philailelplius ; and the Deirietria-s 
into Attalis, AA’lien Attains Avas the ally of Athens 
against Philip and the l{hodiim.s. Finiiliy, the num- 
ber of tribes was increased to thirteen, in the mign of 
Hadrian, by the addition of HatU-ianis, in honour of 
this emperor. 

Each tribe was subdivided into a certain nnniber 
of Sijjuot, townsliips, cantons, or parishes. The whole 
territory of Attica aa-us parcelled out into these demi, 
in one or otlior of which every Athenian citizen was 
enrolled. The number of these demi is not ascer- 
tained: Ave only know that they Avere 174 in Jiie 
time of Poieino, avIio Ih'ed in the third centuiy ii. t:, 
(Strab. ix. p. 396; Eiist;ith. in Ii ii. 546.) It has 
been siiiqio.stal, from the words of flerodottw (Seka 
Se /cal robs Sfjitous Kar4vep.€ is ras <t)vKds, v. 69), 
that there Avere originally one hundreil demi, ten to 
each tribe; hut it i,s improliahle that the number of 
demi was increased .so largely cw from 11)0 to 174, 
and Jicnea .some niode:-ii critics construe Siica Avith 
(pivKds, and not Avith 5t)povs, as the lisist difficulty 
in tho case. 

I It i.s imjKu-tant to liear in wind th/it the demi 
signed by Cleistheue.s to each t.ribe were in no ouw 
all adjacent to each otlier. The miw.n for thi.s .-ir- 
rangement c:uiu«t he khter stated l!i:in in the word-, 
of Mr. Grote (vol. iv. p. 177): '• Tlie tiiiH‘, ns n 
whole, did not e(irn'.sjH)nd with any liiiitimioiis pr.r- 
tion of tlie temtoiy. nor could it have any jji-eniinr 
local interest, sqaiute from lii- entire e-mniiimity. 
Such systematic. avoidancB of the theti«ns arising out 
of neighbirarliood will appe-iir to have Is-en more 
«ir*cially necessary, when we rccoilc'ct that the quar- 
rels of the Parali, tiie Diacrii, the Pediaci, during 
the preceding century, had all heen generated! fmai 
local feud, though donfalhss lurtfuHy foineatai by in- 
dividual ambition. Morwver, it was only by thi,s 
smne precaution that the locM pmlominaiu'-je of the 
city, and the formation «f adty-intercsti&tsncS Frran 
that of tho count ly.w'as obviated; which oittld Iwily 
have fsukd to sri-ie, had the dlj itasdf cfinst/tetcd 
either one dewe or opo tribe#** Wfl', •liafe flv* 
of the city domi belonged to five diflhrcst tril/csj 
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namely, the clemnis Ceramekus belonged to the tribe 
Aeaniantis; IleHte to the Cecropis; CoUytm to the 
Aegeis; Cydrtihmacum to the Pandionis^ Scamlio- 
niiiae to the Leontis. Moreover, Pdraems belonged 
to the lIi})]K)tho<5ntis, and Pfialerum to the Aeantis, 

I'or further information respecting the Athenian 
tidhes in general, and tins organiziition of the demos, 
tin? reader is referred to the Diet, of Antig^. arts. 
Trihm iitid Demus. 

It is certain that the descendants of a man always 
remained in the dernus in which their ancestor was 
originally enrolled in the time of Cleistlienes, Con- 
sequently, if a person transferred his abode to another 
denuis, he was not enrolled in the new demus in 
wliich he settled, even if he was highly esteemed by 
the inhabitants of the latter, and had conferred great 
obligations ujwii tlicrn. This is clear from an in- 
scription in Biiekh’s collection (n. 101). (.Sauppe, 
De Demis Urhanis Aihenaru7ti, p. 13.) It is im- 
jiortant to hear this fact in mind, because modern 
v?riters liave sometimes fixed the site of a denms, 
simply in consequence of finding upon the spot the 
name of this demus attached to the imine of a man; 
but this is not couclusive, since the demus in which 
a man was enrolled, and the demus in which he re- 
sided, might be, and frequently were, different. 

Each of the larger demi contained a town or vil- 
lage; but several of the smaller demi possessed ap- 
parently only a common temple or place of assembly, 
the houses of the community being scattered over 
the district, its in many of our country pmrisUes. 
The names of most of the demi are qn-eserved. It 
was the qjractico in ail public documents to add to 
the name of a person the name of the district to 
which he belonge*!; and hence wc find in inscrip- 
tions the nmnes of a great numbcT of demi. Many 
othere are met with in Harpoeration, Hesychius, 
Stephanus, and Suidas, as well as in the earlier 
writers. But though the names of most of tlie 
demi are thus preserved, it is impossible to fix the 
rite of a large number of tliem, as they were not 
of sufficient unportonee to be mentioned in history. 
We shall endeavour, however, to ascertain their po- 
sition as far as is practicable, aminging the demi 
under; 1. The Demi of the Athenian Plain. 2. The 
Demi of the Elousiiiian Plain. 3. The Demi of 
Diacria and Mount Piunes. 4. The Demi of Paralia 
and Mejiiogata. 

A. Tine Diisti OP the Athenian Plats. 

1 — 10. The demi in lire city of Athens and its 
suburbs are .spoken of elsewhere. [ATiiENAic, p. 
301, scq.] They were Ci:HAJrEicus, JIelite, 
St-’AMBONIDAE, CoLLYTl S, Cyi>.VTHE>'AP.UM, DlO- 
MEL-i, Ccielk, and perhajjs Ceut.vlae. To the.se 
m;ist be added Peiuabels and Piialpuiusl [See 
p. 304-, seip] 

(«.) West oi‘ the Cejihiasus in the direction from 
N. to S. were: 

II. JSypete (SwTrsTvj, al-so Eiwrerei^r, Strab. 
xiii. j), 604), said to liave been likewnse called 
TTiojA (Tpoi'a), because Teucriis led from hmee 
an Attic colony mto Plirj'gia. (Dionys, i. 61 ; 
Btrab. /. c.; Steph- B.) It was apparently near 
Peiraeeus or Phalerum, since Xypete, Priraeeus, 
Phalenun, and Thymoetadae formed tbe rerpd- 
Kcnixoi (Pollux, iv. 105), who had a temple of Hei-- 
cules in common (rsTpdKu/jbov 'HpoffAeTtiv, Stepb* 
B. 8. V. ’ExtXiSui' B'dckh, imerip. vul. i.-p. 123). 
Leake plates Xj-pete at a remarkable hrsuIaL^ 
height, a nfile front the Iiettd of the harbour of Pri- 
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raeeus, where are still .seen some Hellenic founda- 
tions; but Boss remarks that tliis cannot be correct, 
since Xenophon (IMl. ii. 4. § 34) mentions this hill 
without giving its name, whicli he certainly would 
not have done if it had been Xypnte. 

12. Thymoetadab (0vp.otrdSai), deriving its 
name frem Thymoetas, a king of Attica, possessed a 
port, from which Theseus secretly set s,ril on his 
exp^ition to Crete. (Pint. Tkes. 19.) This re- 
tired prt seems to have been tiie same as the Pno- 
KON Limen (^Speov Kipijy), or “ THeves' port,” so 
called from its being frequented by smugglers. 
(Dem. c.Lacrit. p. 932; Strab. ix. p. 39S.) It is 
a small circular harbour at the entrance to the bay 
of Salamis, and according to Dodwell is still called 
Klephtho-Umani. Leake noticed the foundations of 
a temqde upon a height near the beach, and other 
remains at a quarter of a mile on the road to Athens. 
This temple was probably the Heracleium men- 
tioned above. It wsus situated on the Attic side of 
the Strait of Salaiius (Cteshns, i^ers. c. 26, ed. Lion; 
Diod. xi. 18); and it w'as from the heights of Ae- 
galeos, above this temple, that Xerxes witnessed the 
battle of Salamis. (Phanodemus, ap. Pint. Thesn^ 
13 ; comp. IlercMl. viii. 90.) It is time that this 
teiiqde was not situated at the namweat qiart of the 
strait, as some writers represent ; but Leake justly 
remarks, that the harbour wa.s probably the point 
from whence the pivssage-boats to Salamis departed, 
as it is at the jiresent day, and consequently the 
Heracleium became the most noted jtl^e on tlus 
piu't of the Attic shoi-e. At the foot of Mt. Aega- 
leos are still seen v’estiges of an ancient causeway, 
prebably tlie road leading from Athens to the ferry. 
The ffUTvpai, or garments of goatskins of Thymoe- 
tadae, appeal* to have been celebrated- (Aristojih. 

1138.) 

13. Ectieliiiae (’Ex«A.I5eu), so called from the 
I hero Ecfrelus, lay between Peiraeeus and the Hara* 

■ cleium, in or neai* a marshy distiict, and possessed 

a Hippodrome, in which horse-races, took place. 
(Steph. B. s.»,; Etym.M.s.s.'TEx^^wj Hesyeh. and 
Etym. M. s. v. iv 'ExeXibwv.) It is probable that 
this Hiqipodrome is the place to which the narrative 
in Demosthenes refers (c. Ev&rg. p. 1155, iu 
whidi case it was near the city. (Ibid. p. 1162 ; comp. 
Xen. de Mag. Eg. 3. §§ 1, 10.) 

14. Coiti'BALLTJS (KopudoXAdj), at the foot of 
the mountain of tlie same name, is placed by Strabo 
(i.x. p. 395) between I'hria and Peiraeeus, near the 
straits of Salamis, opposite the islands of Pliarma- 
enssae. This position is in accordance with the 
account of Diodorus (iv. 59), who, after relating the 
contest of Theseus with Cercyon, which, according 
to Pausanias (i. 39. § 3), took place to the west of 
Eleusis, says that Theseus next killed Froanistes, 
whose abode was in Corydallus. Agaiust the ex- 
press testimony of Strabo, we cannot accept the au- 
thority of other writers, who make Corydallus a 
moantain on the frontiers Boectk and Attica. 
(Atben. is. p. 890 ; Pliu x. 41 ; Aiitig. Darjs!. 6 ; 
Aelian, S. An. iii. 35.) 

16. Heemus C'Ep/U.Oi-), lay on tiio sacre,l road to 
Eleuris, between the CejdnT.su-i and ;lii- Pyiliium, a 
temple of Apollo on Mt. J-’oci-ilum, upon a rivulet of 
the same name. Ilcie w.i.'. il,o splen-lia inommieot 
of Pylhonice, the wife of llaipaju. Phoc. 

22 t Hsi^rat, s. v. "Epua ; i. . 37 . § 4; 
Athea. xih. p. 594; Di-id. xvii. lue.) 

16. Oka or Oe (Ofa m ‘Oij), wus situnted abovo 
the Pytliiam, to t'ha w ail A frit. Acaricos, to tlic north 
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of tlie pass of Poccilum. (Soph. Oed. Col 1061, 

Ott^TtSoy ^fc v&jxov, with the Schoh; Leake, p. 151.) 

(&.) West of the Cephissus, and E. of the city, 
m the direction from N. to 

17. Oeum Cerameicum: (Otov Kepafieuchv^, 
to distmguish it from Oeum Deceleicum near Do- 
celeia. Its name shows that it was near the outer 
Cei'ameicus, and it may, therefore, be placed, with 
Leake, between the Sacred Way and the northern 
Long Wall. (Harpoca-at,, Suid. s. ik) 

18. Scmxm C^ieipop, SKlp«, Strab. ix. p. 393), 
a small place near a toiTent of the same name, just 
outside the Athenian walls on the Sacred Way, It 
w'as not a demu.s, and derived its name from ^irtis, 
a prophet of Dodona, who fell in the battle between 
the Eleufciuii and Erechtlieus, and w.'is buried in 
this spot. (Pans. i. 36. § 4 ; Strnh. I c,; Steph. 
B., Harpocrat. s. v. ; comp. Schol. ad Ariatoph, 
A’ccl. 18.) 

19. Laciadab (AaKidSat), on. the Sacred Way 
between Seiron and the Ceptu.ssus,and near the sacred 
fig-tree. It is celebrated as the demus to which the 
family of bliltiades and Cimon belonged. (Pans. i. 
37. §2; Pint. Cm. 4, Ak. 22; Cic. de Off. ii. 18; 
Hesych.; Said.) 

20. CoEosus (KoAcoyds), celebrated as the dornus 
of Sophocles, and the scene of one of the poet’s tra- 
gedies, was situated ten stadia from the gate of the 
city, called Dipylum, near tlie Academy and tlie 
river Cephissus. (Thue. viii. 67 ; Cic, de Fin. v. 1.) 
It derived its name from two small hut conspicuous 
heights, which rise from the plain a little to the 
north of the Academy. Hence it is called by So- 
phocles “ the white Golonus ” (rhp&pyrjra KoKuvdn, 
Oed. Col 670). It was under the e.speciai care of 
Poseidon, and is callfri by Thucydides (I c.) tlie 
lepiv of this god. It is frequently called “ Colonus 
Biippius,” to distinguish it from the “ Colonus Ago- 
raeus” in Athens. [Athexab, p. 298, b.] ^Besides 
tlie temple of Poseidon, it possessed a sacred inclosnre 
of the Eumenides, altars of Athena, Hippia, Deraeter, 
Zeus, and Prometheus, together wifli sanctuaries of 
Peiritlious, Theseus, Oedipus, and Adrastiis. (P.aus. 

i. 30. § 4.) The natural beauties of tlie spot are 

described by Sojjhodes in the magnificent chorus, ' 
beginning with the w'ords; — i 

eMmrou, raaSe ] 

^Kov rh, Kpariara yas ^nmvKa j 

rhv apyTjra Kokwvov. i 

(c.) Farther north; 

21. AcpL'Irnae (’Axappcd), the most important 
of all the Attic demi, described in a separate sur- 
tide. [AcnARXAE,] 

22. Ecpxriuae (EuwupfSni, Steph, B.), 

23. Chofia (Kpwwia, Steph. B.; Kpaireid, Thttc. 

ii, 19), 

24. Pelboes (IlTjATjKey), three demi forming a 
comnianity, as rpficwjuoi (Steph. B. s. v. Eopmri'Sai), 
and probably, therefore, adjacent. If the reading in 
Thucydides (ii. 19) is correct, 5ia KpwireiSs, these 
demi aliould be placed in the noi-th of the Athenian 
plain, but many editors read 5id KeKponfai, Stuart, 
who has been folioweii by most modem writers, was 
led, by similarity of name, to place Pdtwes at the 
modem Bilikas, ncAr Markd; but Ross maintains 
that the name <rf this Albanian village Im no con- 
nexion with Peleces. 

25. Paeokidae (TlttiowdSm, Pam, ■§ 9), 
apparently the same as the Paeonia (namv/^) ^ 
Herodotus (v. 62), who deseribeg Leipeydriust as 
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situated above Paeonia. It was perh.aps on the site 
of the modern Menidhl since we know that the 
modern Greek.s frequently change w into p; thus 
II6ET6A7? is also pronounced 'sAevriK-p. 

26. LEiraviiRiCM (A6i;|/dSpiOE), was not a demus, 
but a fortress, in which the Alcinaconidae fortified 
themselves after the death of Hipparchiis, hut ivas 
taken by the Pcisistratidae after Jcfeutiiic: the iqjpo- 
.site parly, (Herod, v. 62; comp. Ath.-n. xv. {i. (‘.9.-).) 
Wo have already seen that Hcrmlotiis d{‘.''cribcs it as 
sitmiteil above Paeonia, and (hlier authorities place 
it above Parues- (Sclnd, ad A ristoiih. Lyalstr. 665; 
Hesych. s. v. Arni'uSpfOP; Hesych,, Suid. rrri A«i- 
tj/u8p(^ pidxp.} It is, however, more probable tiuit 
it sti.;^ on the soutluirii slojjes of Mt, i’arues, so as 
to command the descent mto the Athenian jd.’du. 
Leake conjectures that it may have occupied the 
site of the Metdkhi of St. Isicobis, a small monasteiy, 
situated amidst the woods of the uppr region of 
Mount Parties, at the distance of three or four ntiles 
to the nortli of j¥e«id/ri. 

27. Cefhisia (Kf](pi(ria), was one of the ancient 
twelve cities of Cecrops, and eontiimcd to be au 
important demus down to the latest times. It re- 
tains its ancient name (Xirisia), and is situated 
about nine miles HE. of Athens, at the loot of Mt. 
Pentelicus, nearly oiqxjsite Achanme, It was the 
tavomito summer residence of Ilerodcs Atticiis, who 
adorned it with buildings, gardens, and statues. We 
learn from modern travellers tliat a fountain of 
transparent wat(T, and groups of shady trees, still 
remain here; and that it continues to be a favourite 
residence of tlie Athenians, during the lieat of snm- 
mer. (Strab. ix. 397; Diog, Lub'rt. iii. 41; Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. ii. 1, § 12; Gell, j. 2, xviii, 10; Har- 
IxKiraL; Phot.; Wordsworth, p. 227; Stepbani, Hem 
durch Ch'iechenland, p, 1.) 

28. Atumonoi {’’Adpovov, also 'ABpovia, Har- 

pocrat,; Steph. B. ; Zonar. ; Suid, ; Bekkcr, Anecd. i. 
p, 349), situated on the site of the village Max'mi, 
which is a mile and a half from Kiviiiu on the ivsid 
to Athens. The name of the moilerti village has 
been derived from Ainarysia, a .snrimme of Artenda, 
who wa.s •woi-shijij'n;d imder thi.s daiignation at Ath- 
moimm. (Pans. i. 3.5. § 5.) An iuscriptbii found 
near MtinUi, in which the tenienos of this goddess 
is mentioned, jnits the nuiUor beyond diaiaite. (ppos 
'ApreptSoi- rtpevovs ’Apupvaiaa, Bik-kh, Lwr, 
n. 528.) Athniomim aKo possc-ssed a very smeienfc 
temple of Aphrotlite Urania. (1’aii.s. i. 14. § 7.) 
The iiiliabitants of Uii-i demus to liave been 

conrideivd clever wine-dn;.s.scrs. (Aristoili. Fiic. 
190.) 

29. IriirsTJAD.vE or Hi,j>ii.\jNn.u>.u; ('lif'nr. 
ridSat, 'HipaiirrtiiSai, Steph. B. ; l[i-ych.), are tlai 
natnos of tme demus, and nut two septrate dciui. as 
Leake nHuntained. ipliistriduc unpear,-. to h,v\e 
been the correct form of the name, iiot. oidy L-iau^e 
it occurs mud; more freqtiently in in.-eripiii.ii-!, but 
also because it i-s much more ptrobblc that a tsattw 

! funned from ll>e oljscure hero l)ihislin.s siioisbi iwve 
been (inverted into one derived front the gfsi Hc- 
; phaestus, tlum that iho reverse sinmhi have tf.ni 
the case. (Ibiss, p, 74.) We. leant fntiii wifi 

I (Ding. Lifdrt, iii. 41), that this «le.um,-s f.iaiaii.i.>d au 
Heraeleiitm or temple of Herenit-s, which 5«w pro- 
hiibly given its mime to the mwient village nf 
about two or tiirei; mib-i wtetwarsi trf* 
■ JpmM and Marm* HftW tt« 

site «rf Iphisikdae, as Mardd does tlmtl of At,h~ 
myjiuin, 
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30. Eibesidab (ElpenSatj Steph, B. ; Befefcer, 
A need, i, p. 246), we-st or souUi-west of Cephisia, 
and adjacent to Iphistiadae. (Biog. Laert, iii. 41.) 

31. Pextele (nefre^Tjj Steph.), was situated 
at the north-eastern extremity of the Atlienian plain, 
at the marble quarries of Mt. Brilessus, which was 
called Mt. Pentelicus from this place. [See p. 322, 
a.] The tact of I’entele being a demos rests upon 
the authority of Stephanus alone, and has not yet 
been confimed by inscriptions. 

32. Pallene (riaXA^jm), a celebrated demus, 
frequently mentioned by ancient writers and in in- 
.scriptions. From the mythical story of the war of ' 
the Pallanticlac against Theseus, we Icam that the ; 
demi of Pallene, Oargettus, and Agnus were adja- ■ 
cent. When P^las was marching from Sphettns in ' 
the Mesogaea against Atliezis, he placed a body of 
his troojKi in ambush at Gaigettus, under the com- 
mand of Ms two .sons, who were ondered, as soon as 
he was engaged with the army of Theseus, to anarch 
rapidly upon Athens and take the city hy surprise. 
But the stratagem was revealed to Theseus by Leos 
of Agnus, the herald of Palhis; wliereupon The.seus 
cut to pieces the troops at Gargettas. In conse- 
quence of this a lasting enmity followed between the 
inhabitants of Pallene and Agnus. (Plat. T/kis, 
13; Philochor. ap. SchoL ad Eurip. Ilippol, 35.) 
The road from Sphettus to Athens jxissed through 
the opening between Mt. Pentelicus and Mt. Hy- 
mettus. In this situation, on the SW. side of Pen- 
telicus, we find a .small village, named Garito^ which 
is undoubtedly the site of the ancient Gargettus. 
The proximity of Pallene and Gargettus is indicated 
hy another legend. Pallene was celebrated for Us 
temple of Athena; and we are told that Eurystheus 
was buried at Gai'gettus in front of the temple of 
Athena Pallenis. (Strab, viiL p. 377; Steph., He- 
sych. «. r>. PapTTjTTdr ; irdpotfie irapOivov IlaAATj- 
vlJor, Eurip. Heracl. 1031.) We know further 
tiiiat Pallene lay on one of the roads from the city to 
Marathon (Herod, i. 62); and as the most conve- 
nient road for warlike operaiiofls leads to Marathon 
around the southern side of Pentelicus, Boss places 
Pallene half an hour south of Garito, between the 
monastery Hi&’uha and the small village Charvati, 
at the spot where was discovered a celebrated in- 
scription re,specting money due to temples, and which 
was probably placed in the temple of Athena Pal- 
lenis. (Bockh, imer. n. 76.) In Ilieraka tliore 
was also found tlic Boustrophedon inscription of Aris- 
tocles, which prob.ibly also came from the same 
temple. (Bockh, n. 23.) Leake supposes i’allene 
to have stood at the foot of Hymettns, immeiliately 
opposite to GaHtd at the foot of Pentelicus, and 
supposes its site to be indicated by some Hellenic 
rains of considerable extent on a height which is 
separated only from the northern extremity of Hy- 
mettus by the main road into the Mesogaea. “ This 
place is about a mile and a half to the south-west- 
ward of Ocudiif, near two small churches, in oae of 
which Mr. Finlay found the following fragmeat; 
©EO*ANH5 XIAAA(HNET2). This situation, 
where the roads of toe Mesogaea nccemrily unite 
in approaching Athens, is such a pint as would be 
important, and often occupied k military opratjons ; 
and accoidingly, we find tlrafc on three occasion.^ in 
the early history of Athens, Palleno was fee scene 
of action; first, when Eurystheos fonght gainst 
the Athenians and Heracleidae; again, when The- 
seus wiis opixwed to the .Pailtotidae ; and a third 
time when Peksistratus defeated the Alcroseoniciae.’*' 
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(Leake, p. 46.) The inscripfion, however, in such 
a case, is not dedsivo evidence, as we have already 
seen. [See p. 325, a.] 

Agnus is placed by Boss in the hollow which lies 
between the extreme northern point of Hymettns and 
Hierctka. Leake, on the other hand, fixes it at 
Markopido, in the southern prt of the Mesogaea, 
because Mr. Finlay found at this place an insciip 
tion, .... vKiSrjs ’Ayvoiinos. 

33. Gakgettto (rapyvrrds, Steph.; Hesyeh.; 
Phavor,; Schol. ad Aristoph. Thesm. 9G5), spoken of 
above, and celebrated as the demus of Epiecums. 

34. Agnus or Hagnos (’Ayvour or ‘AyvoOs, 
Steph.; Phryn.; Hesyeh,; Suid.), also spoken of 
above. ■ 

(d.) East of Athens: — 

35. Auopece (’AAcuweKT?), was situated only 
eleven or twelve stadia from the ci^ (Aesch. c. 
Timarch. p, 119, Beiske), and not far from Cyno- 

' surges. (Herod, v. 63.) It lay eonseqtxantly east 
of Athens, nczir the modem village of AmbeUUpo, 
between Lycabettus and Ilissus, It possessed a 
temple of Aphrodite (Bockh, Inner, n. 395), and 
al.so, apparently, one of Herniaizhroditos. (Alcipbr. 
Ep. iii. 37.) There are some remains of an ancient 
building in the church at Ambelokipo, which Leake 
supposes may be those of the temple of Aphrodite. 

(e.) South of Athens : — 

36. 37. Agih'LE (^'AjpvK'fi, ’Apav\^, ’AypozAzf, 
Steph.; Haipocrat,; Suid.; Hesyeh.; Eonar.; Bek- 
ker, Anecd. i. p, 332), was the name of two demi, 
an upper and a lower Agryle. They lay imme- 
diately south of the stadium m the dty. (Har- 
pocrat. «. V. ’Ap&Qrrds.) It is not improbable that 
the district of Agrae in the city beloii^ to one of 
these demi. [Swp.802, h.] 

38. Hauimus ('AAipoDs, Haipocrat. ; Said. ; 
Steph.; Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 376; Schol. ad Ari- 
staph. 498), said to have been so oalltd from 
T& SXtpa^ sea-weeds (Etym. M. a. u.), was situated 
on the coast between Phalerum and Aexrme (Strab. 
ix, p. 398), at the distenee of 35 stadia from the 
city (Dem, c. EnlmUd. p, 1302), with temples of 
Demeter and Core (Paus-i. 31. § 1), and of Her- 
cules. (Dem. -pp. 1314, 1319.) Hmice Leake 
places it at C. KalUmdkhi, at the hack of which 
rises a small but conspicuous MU, crowned with a 
church of St Cosmas. Halimtts was the demus of 
Tlnicydides the liistorian. 

38*. Aexonk (Ai^uv^, Harpociut ; Suid. ; Eonar. ; 
Steph.; Bekker, Ajtocd. i, p. 358; Xm. Mdl. ii. 4, 

26), situated on the coast south of HaJhnus (Strab. 

0.), probably neai- the promontory of Oolias, [fie- 
specting the position of Colias, see p. 305, b.] Aexone 
was celebrated for its fisheries. (Athen. vii. p. 325 ; 
Hesyeh., Eonar., Said., s. v. Al^wvtSa rpi-yATiv.) 

39. Hauab Aexonddes (‘AAoi .A‘l«kSes), a 
little south of the preceding, derived its name from 
its salt-works. (Strab. Lc.; Steph.) “They oc- 
capty a level beliind a cajzc rallrd Aphid, where .are 
found nuffi®rou8 roiufuus of an .'ineicuL lowi’, zi'id 
among thran a lion in wL.to marble.” (Leake.) 

Bw Tios EurustNiAN on TuBiAsms PuAi-N. 


■The celebrjiU'd Sacred W,iy ( 

iFpi ‘OSiJs'i Itiftd- 

ing from Athen-. lo Eleusis, dcir 


It was the road alone which ine 


in tlie-Eian.-iimm foativnl travoik 


Athens to Eleiisic. It w.is Ih -d 


numerous moTiiiirnmts, (/hot. t. 


sinied) This road, with its nionu 
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at some Icngtli by Paiisanias (i. 36 — 38), and 
tho subject of a special work by Polomon, whicli is 
unfortunately lost. (Hai-poerat. s. v. '03<Js,) 

It lias been monlioncd elsewhere, tliat there were 
probably two roads leading from Athens, to each of 
which the name of tho Sacred Way was given, one 
issuing from the gate called Dipylam, and the. other 
from the Sacred Cato, and that these two roads 
united shortly after quitting Athens, and formed 
the one Sacred Way. [Athenae, p.263, a.] ^ 
Pausanias, in his journey along the Sacred Way, 
left Athens by Dipylum. The first monument, 
which wa.s immediately outside this gate, was tliat 
of the herald Anthemocritus. Next came tho tomb 
of Molossus, and then the place Scirnra, already 
described. [See above, No. 18.] After some mo- 
numents mentioned by Pausanias there was the 
demus Laciadiie [see No. 19], and shortly after- 
wards the Gephissus was cross(kl by a bridge, which 
Pausanias has omitted to mention, but which is cele- 
brated as the place at which tlie initiated assailed 
passengers with vulgar abuse and millory, hence 
called ye^vpieriioL (Strab. ix, p. 400 ; Suid. s. v, 
Te^vplCiov^ TLesych. s.v.VtcpvpiiTTaL') After cross- | 
ing the Gephissus, Pausanias describes several other ' 
monuments, of wMch be specifies two as the most 
remarkable for magnitude and ornament, one of a 
Eliodian who dwelt at Athens, and the other built 
by Harpalus in honour of his w'ife Pythionice. The 
latter, as w'e have already seen, wsis situated at the 
demns Hennus. [See above, No. 15.] 

The next most important object on the road was 
&e temple of Apollo on Mount Poecilum, the site of 
which is now marked by a church of St. Elias. In 
one of the walls of this church there were formerly 
thi-ee fluted Ionic columns, which were removed by 
the Earl of Elgin in 1801 : the capitals of the.se 
columns, a base, and a part of one of the shafts, are 
now in the British Museum. It was situati^ in the 
principal pass between the Eleusinian and Thriasian 
plains. This pass is now called Dhifni; at its i 
summit is a convent of the same name. [Sec p. , 
322, a,] Beyond the temple of Apollo was a temple ' 
of Aplirodite, of which the foundations are found at ; 
a distance of less than a mile from IJhafnL That 
these foundations are those of the ancient temple of 
Aphrodite appears from the fact that doves of white 
marble have been discovered at tlie foot of the rocks, 
and that in the inscriptions still visible vmder the 
niches tlie words 4>tAp 'Aippodlrri may be road. This 
was the Philaeum or the temple of Phila Aphrodite, 
built by one of the flatterers of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes in honour of his wife Phila (Athen. vii, pp. 254, 
a. 255, c.); but Pausiinias, whaso pious feelings 
were shocked by such a profiination, calls it simply 
a temple of Aphrodite. Pausanias says that before 
the temple wjjs “ a wall of rude stones worthy of 
oteervation,” of winch, according to Leake, the re- 
mains may still be seen; tlie stones liavc an apjwar- 
mica of remote antiquity, resembling tlie irregular 
masses of the walls irf Tiryns. 

At the bottom of the pass close to the sea were 
the IIhetti Q’Vst,roi), or salt-s^irings, wliieh fonned 
the boundaries of llie Athenians and Eleusiniaas at 
the time of the twelve cities. > ^ The same cojaoas 
springs ai'd still to be observed at the ftsot of Mt 
Aegaleos; but the water, instead of being pertaitted 
to take its natural course to tlie sea, is now et^Iected 
into an artificial resavoir, formed fay a stoiw wall 
towards tlie road. This work luta been coisstractod 
fjr the purjHjse of tummg two infik, kdow wliieh 
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tho tiro streams cross the Sacred Way into the sea.’ ’ 
(Leake.) 

Half a mile beyond the ftheiti, where the road to 
Eleutherac branches oif to the right, was the Tomb 
of Strato, situated on the right-liand side of the 
road. There arc still ruins of this imimnnent with 
an inscription, from which ive learn its cbject; but 
it is not ineiitioncd by Pausanias. Tlu; Way tlu-u 
ran along the low ground on the shore of the bay, 
crossed tlie Eleusinian CepliLs.suH, and .shortly after- 
wards reached Eltm&i.s, Leake found traces of the 
ancient causeway in se.veral place.s in the Eleu-'iiuan 
philn, but more recent travellers relate tiait they 
have now disiippeared. (Mure>, vol. li. p. 31.) In- 
specting the Eacred Way in general, see Leake, 
p. 134, and Preller, He Via Saa'a Elemima^ Dor- 
pat, 1841. 

40. Elecsis (’EXeu(r/y), is noticed sei«rately, 
[Eleusis.] 

41. TiUiiA (©pttt), an important demus, from 
which the Eleusinian plain, or, at all event.i.tho ceji- 
tral or eastern part of it, was called the Thriasian 
Plain. When Attica was invmled from the we.st, 
the Thriaaiau Plain was the lirst to sufler from tho 
ravages of the enemy. (Opidtriov TreS/ov, J?trab. ix. 
p, 395; Hcnxl. ix. 7; Time. i. 114, ii. 19.) A 
portion of the Eleusinian plain was also called the 
Rharian Plain ('Pttpmv, Horn. Ilymu. Cer. 450) in 
ancient tunes, but its site is unkirowm. 

The temtory of Thria appears to have been ex- 
tended as far as the salt-springs Eheiti, since the 
temple of Aphrodite Phila is said to have been ia 
Thria. (Athen. ri. p. 255, c.^ Thria is jdaoed by 
Leake at a height called Alugiila, on the EleusiniuH 
Gephissus, about three miles above Eleusis, but it is 
much more probable that it stood upon the c<Kist 
somewhere between Eleusis and tlie promontoiy 
Amphiale (jitra [after Eleu.sis] rh Qpidcrtoi^ TrfSlw 
Kal dpiSuvpos aiyiaXbs Kal S-^jnos' ^ &Kpa r) 
’ApfCaAi], Strab. I e.). Fiedler mentions the ruitw 
of a demus, probably Tliria, .situated on the ciast, at 
the distance of scarcely ten minutes .aftpi* leaving 
tho pass of Dliafni. (Fiedler, A't-ise,&c. vol. i. p. 81.) 

42. It’AKiA ('l/capia), the demus, in which ka- 

rius received DIony.sus, who taught him the art of 
making wine. (For the legend, ^ee Met. of Bhffr. 
and Myth., art. Icurms.) Tiw position of this 
demus and of Mount Lvirius (Pliu. iv. 7. s. 11) 
has boon variously fixed by modern scholars. J.eAke 
has identified IcariiLS with Mmat Aryaliki, on She 
south side of the Maratlionian plain, since Icaiins is 
.said by Statins (T/ieb. xi. 644) to have kwn .'lain 
in the Marathoniau forest. But, as Ros.s lias ob- 
served, Maiuthonian is here used only in Uu- senre of 
Attican; mid the argument derivtsl fwm thi.s pms- 
sago of Statius is entirely overthrowm by .'uioth.w 
pas^^o of the same poet, in which the abwlcs of 
Icarius and of Celeus (i. e. learia raid Eleit.'sL'.) and 
Melaenne are mentioned together lu iJires; adjacent 
places. (“ Icarii Ceieique domus viridcMpU' .\fc- 
laenae,” Stat. Tkeh. xii, 619.) I{(»hs, with givater 
probability, places Icaria in the west of Attica. Ia!- 
cause all the Icgaida respecting the intreslurtk<tt of 
the worsliip of Dioaysu.s into Attica reprewnt it as 
coming from Thebtjs by way of Ekiithcrac, and 
cause the Parian chronicle represents men frtwi 
Icaria as instituting tlw first cborns at Athens, 
while the invention of comeiiy i.s lo the 

Megiirian Susarion. From tlu* ijiicr .;lj-cunnt;ai-t«, 
Boss wmjecturea? tlm! litiria v.j.^ uour the frenn-rs 
ofMegam; and he siip}i'.;.r,i ibiii the t-mge >if numn- 
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tains, separating the Megarian and Eleusinian 
plains, and tenninating in the promontory of the 
Kcrata or the Horns, to which no ancient name has 
been hitherto assigned, was Mount Icarius. (Boss, 
p. 73.) 

43, Oejtoe (Otj/dij),w'hich must be distinguished 
from a dcnius of the same name in tlie Marathouian 
riain, was situated upon the confines of Boeotia and 
Attica, near Kieuiherae, and up>n the regular road 
to Plataea and Thehes. (Strab. viii. p. 375 ; Herod. 
V. 74; Time, ii, 18; Diod. iv. 60.) Hysiae and 
Ocnofj jirc mentioned as the frontier deird of Attica 
in B,c. 507, when they -were both taken by the 
Boeotians. (Herod. 1. e.) From this time Hysiae 
continued to be a Boeotian town ; but Oenoe wiis 
recovered by tlie Athenians, and was fortified by 
them before the coiziraencement of tlie Pelojxznnesian 
war (Time, Z. c.) In b. c. 4 1 1 the Boeotians again 
obtamed possession of Oenoe (Thuc. viii. 98); but 
it must have been recovered a second limo by the 
Athenians, as it continues to he metrtioned as an 
Attic doHius down to tlie latest times. Oenoe was 
situated on the Pythian Way, so called because it led 
from Atlietis to Delj[)lu (Strab. ix. p. 422); this ro.ad 
apparently branched off from the iSaered Way to 
Eieusis, near the tomb of Strato. Near Oenoe was 
a Pytliium, or temple of Apollo Pythiiis, in conse- 
quence of the sanctity of wliicli Oenoe obtained the 
epithet of the Bzvered. (Liban. iJedam. 16, in Bern. 
Apoli. p. 451.) This Pythium is said to have 
fonned the northern bouiul.wy of the kingdom of 
Nisus, w'hen Attica and the Megaris were divided 
between the four sons of Paiidion. (Strab. is, 
p. 392.) 

At tise NW. esti'cmity of Attica there is a narrow 
pass through Mount Cithacron, through which ran 
the road from Thebes and Platatsae to liieusis. This 
pass was known in antiquity by the name of the 
Three Heads, as the Boeotians called it, or the Oak’s 
Heads, according to tlie Athenians. (Herod, ix. 38.) 
On the Attic aide this pass was guarded by a strong 
fortress, of which the nuns fonn a conspicuous ob- 
ject, on the summit of a height, to the left of the 
I’oad. They now bear the name of Ghyfto-kasiiro, or 
gipsy castle, a name frequently given to such build- 
ings among the modem Gre^s. Leake supposes 
these ruins to be tliose of Oenoe, and that Elku- 
THEKAE was situiited at Myupoli, about four miles 
to the south-eastward of GhyJ'to-histro. The objec- 
tion to this hypothesis i.s, that Eleutlierae was origi- 
nally a member of the Boeotian confederacy, winch 
voluntarily joined tlie Athenians, and never beciune 
an Athenian demus, and that hence it is improbable 
Unit Oenoe, wMch was always an Attic doiuus, lay 
between Pkitaeae and EleutUeme, To this Leake 
replies, that, on examining the ruins of Ghpfto-hnstro, 
its ixisition and dimensions evidently sliow that it 
was a fortress, not a town, being only 700 or 800 
yards in circumference, and standing ujjon a strong 
height, at the enti-ancs of the pass, whereas Mpupoli 
has every appearance of fiaving been a town, with an 
acwopolis phased as usual on the edge of a valley. 
(Hesiieeting Eleutlierae, see Pans, L 88. § 8} Xm. 
Hell V, 4.’ § 14; Strab. viii. p. 375, ix p. 412; 
Plat. Tim. 29; Steph. B.; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12.) 
The jjositionof these places cannot be fixed with cer- 
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which was botrayetl to the Boeotians in b.c. 420, 
and subsequently destroyed by them. (Thuc. v, 3, 
42; comp, Paus. i. 25. §6; Dem. de Fah, Leg. 
p. 446; Steph. B.) Leake placc-s Panactiim on the 
Boeotian side of tlie pass of Phyle; hut Boss think.si 
that he has discovered its ruins in the plain of 
Elenthei-ae, west of Skurta, Hoas, moreover, thinks 
that Eleutlierae stood to tlie east of Ghiifto kmiro^ 
near the convent of St. Meletius, ■where arc ruins of 
an ancient place; while otlier modern writers sup- 
pose Elentlxerae to have stood more to the west, near 
the modem village of Kiinda/ra. 

44. Eleuthekae ('EXevOeptd'), not a demus. 
Bespecting its site, see No. 43. 

45. Panactum (ndvoKTov), a forti-ess, also not 
a demus. Bespecting its site, see No. 43. 

46. Melaenae (MeAftmai), a fortifi:ed demns, 
on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia, celebrated in 
Attic mythology as tlie place for which Melanfchns 
and Xanthus fought. It was sometimes called 
Cclaciuie. (Polyaen. i. 19; Calliin. ap. Steph. B. 
s. n, MeXaiveTs; Schol. adAristoph. Acham. 146, 
Fac. 890 ; Buid. s. v. ’Awarodp/a, KeKcuvcd.y 
lA-ake supposes the rains near the convent of St. 
Meletius, of which we have just spoken, to be tliose 
of Melaenae, and remarks tliat the groves and foun- 
taias, which maintain the verdure of this spot, ac- 
cord with the epitliet bestowed by the Latin poet 
upon the place (viridesque Melaenae, Stat. Theb. sii. 
619.). 

47. Drymus (Apu/ois), a fortress, not a demus, 
in tho same neighbourhood, but of uncertain site. 
(Dem. de Fals. Leg. p. 446; Hesych. ; Harpocrah) 

C. The Demi of Diacria and Mount Pauses, 

48. Phyle (4>oA^), still called Fili, a strong 
fortress, stands on a steep rock, commanding the 
naiTOw pass across Mt. Fames, through which runs 
the direct roadfi’om Thebes to Athens, past Aehamae, 
On the northern side of the pass was the territory of 
Tanagra. Phyle is situated at the distance of more 
than 120 stadia from Athens (Psephisma, ap. Dem, 
de Cor. p. 238), not 100 stadia, as I>io«loms states 
(xiv. 32), and was one of die strongest Athenian 
fortresses on the Boeotian frontier. The preeijntous 
rock upon which it stands can only be approached 
by a ridge on the eastern side. It is memorable in 
history as the place seized by Thrasyhulus and the 
Athenian exiles in b.c. 404, and from which they 
commenced their operations agmnst the Thii-ty 
Tyrants. The height of Phyle commands a mag- 
nificent view of the whole Athenian plain, of the 
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51. Deceleia (A eKs'Xeta) was situated near the 
entrance of the eastern pass acrossMount Fames, which 
ieads from the north-eastern part of the Athenian 
plain to Oropus, and from thence both to Tanagra 
on the one hand, and to Delium and Chalcis on the 
other. It was originally one of the twelve cities of 
Attica. (Strab. ix. p. 397.) It was situated about 
120 stadia from Athens, and the saiiic distance from 
the frontiers of Boeotia: it was visible from Athens, 
and from its heights also might he .seen the ships 
entering the harbour of Peiraoeus. (Time. rdi. 19 ; 
Xen. Hdl. i. 1. § 25.) It was by the pass of De- 
eeleia that Mardonius retreated from Athens into 
Boeotia before the battle of Plafeieae (Herod, ix. 1 5) ; 
and it was by the same road tliat the grain was 
carried from Euboea through Oropus into Attica. 
(Time. vii. 28.) In b.c. 413 Heceleia was occupied 
and fortified by the Lacedaemonians under Agis, 
who kept possession of the place till the end of the 
war; and from the command which they thus ob- 
tained of tlie Atlienian plain, they prevented them 
from cultivating the neighbouring land, and com- 
pelled them to bring the com from Euboea round 
Cape Sunium. (Thuc. ii. 27, 28.) The pass of 
Deceleia is how cdled the pass of Tatoy. Near the 
\'illage of tills name there is a peaked height, which 
is a conspicuous object from the Acropolis; the 
exact site of the demus is probably marked by a 
fountain, near which are many remains of antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

62. Oeitm Deceleicum (pilov Aexf \eiKdv), of 
unknown site, but near Deceleia, so called to dis- 
tinguish it from the Oeum Cerameicum. (Harpocrat.; 
Suid.) [No. 17.] 

53. Sphekdalb (SipevSftkir), a demus, at which 
Mardonius halted on his route from Deceleia to Ta- 
nagra. (Herod, ix. 15; Steph.; Hesych.) “Hence 
it appears to have stood not far from the church of 
Aio MerMrio, which now gives name to the pass 
leading from Deceleia through the ridges of Panics 
into the extremity of the Tanagraean plain. But i 
as there is no station in the pass where space can 
he found for a demus, it stood probably at MaluMsa, 
in a plain where some copious sources unite to form 
the torrent, which joins the sea one mile and a half 
east of the SkaJa of Apostolus.” (Leake.) In the 
territory of Sphendale there ivas a hill, named Hya- 
cinthus. (Suid. 8. v. UapBems, where 

should be read instead of S4>et'5oda>y.) 

54. Oropus (’jQpwTrds), iva.s originally a Boeotian 
town, and though afterwards included in Attica, was 
not an Attic demus. Tliis place, together with its 
iiarbour Delphinium, and Amphiaraeium, in its 
neighbomhowl, is spoken of separately, [Oropus.] 

55. PsAPHis ('Poipfr), originally a town of the 
Oropia, but subsequently an Attic demus, lay be- 
tween Oropus and Bniuron, and was the hist demus 
in tho north-eastern district of Attica. (Strab. ix, 
p.399.) 

56. Ehamsus ('Pa/woNs), south of Psapliis, on 
the «mst of the Euripus, i'equire.s a separate ntrfiice 
on account of its celebrated temples. [Ehamnus.] 

57. ApiimxA ('AfiSm), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities of Attica, lay hetweea Deedeia and 
Ehamnus. It is also spoken of separately. 

58. 59, 60. TlTACrDAK (TtTaK[Sttt)j PjeRBHIDAB 
(ns/i^i'Sai), and TitvRGosiDAB (Bi/pywytS/u), were 
probably all in the neighbourhood of Aphidna. These 
three demi, together with Aphidna, are said to have 
been removed from the Aeantk to another tribe, 
(Harpocr. s. v. BupyrniZai.') PerrWdM is described 
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as a demus in Aphidna (Hesych. Pliavor. Si)fws 
’A<plSmts)i and that Titaeidae was in the .same 
locality may bo inferred from the story of the cajf are 
of Aphidna by the DioKcnri in consequonee of the 
treachery of Titacus. (Herod, ix. 73; Steph. s. v. 
Ttra/ttSoi.) 

61. Trinemeia (Tpive^ieta.'), at ivhicli one tf the 
minor hranche.s of tlio Cephissus take.s its rise, anrl 
therefore probably situated at the itiodeni village of 
Bufftiti. (.Strab, ix. p. 400; Stejdi. B. s. r.) 

62, 63, 64, 65. Maratuox (MapaOiiy), VnonA- 
EINTHUS (ripogdAiVdOs), TiaCORVTm-S (TptKOpv- 
Bos'), and Oenoe (Otvdij), four demi situated in 
the small plain open to the sea between Mt. Panics 
and Sit. Pentelicus, originally formed the Tetriqwiis, 
one of the twelve anciemt divisions of Attica. The 
whole district was generally known under the name 
of Marathon, under which it is described in this 
work. [Marathon.] 

66. Ei'ACRIA (’EiruKpta), one of the twelve an- 

cient districts of Attica (Strab. ix. p. 397), .'ind 
subsequently, as appears from an inscrijitiuii, a 
demms near Plotheia and Halae Anqilieuidcs. 
(Bockh, Inscr. No. 82.) As tlic nanu* of a dbtrict, 
it was probably synonymous with Diaeria. (Etym. 
JI. ’Ewaapia; Stejih. -Au .auciciit 

grammarian describes the district of EiMicri.<i as 
bordering upon that of the Tetrapiolis of Alaratiion. 
(Bekker, Anecd. i. p. 259.) Finlay and Leake 
place the towm of this name at Pikervii, upon the 
south-eastern heights of Pentelicus, “ where a strong 
position on a perennial stream, added to some ves- 
tiges of buildmgs, and several inscriptions, are proofe 
of an Hellenic site.” 

67. Semachidae (27?jttaxf5ai), described by 
Philochorus (ap. Steph. s. v.) as a demus in the 
district of Epacria, but its exact site is uncertain. 
(Hesych.; Phot.) 

68. Plotheia (IIAi^deja) appears to have be- 
longed to the district of Epacria, and to have bti-n 
not far from Halae Araphenide.s. (Harj/ocr,; Suid.; 
Steph. ; Phot. ; Bockh, Inscr. No. 82.) 

69. 70. Phegaea (#i97ai'a), the name of two 
denii of uncertain site. (Steph.; Harp(M,T.; Suid,; 
Etym. M.; Phot.; Hesych.) It is probuble, how- 
ever, th.'it Stephanus sjieak.s of one of tiicse demi, 
under the name of Phegeus, when he dcscrik-.s 
Halae Araidienidcs as lying between Piiegeus ntsir 
Marathon and Brauron. (Steph. «. v. ’AKal.) 

71. Hkcale ('EaoAr;), probzibly near Marathon, 
since this demus is said to h.avc obtained its iinuit* 
from a wonum who hwpifably received rhiiacus into 
her hoiuse, when he Jiad set out to attack the .Nhu.-i- 
thonian bull, which was mvagring tin* Terraisiii.-;. 
It contained a sanctuaiy of Zeus Hcralcins. (Phi- 
loehor. ap. Plut. T/m. 34; Suid. .i. m, ’E/caAij, Kw- 
Aiar, ’ETrawAta; Steph. s. vv. 'EwaAij, Tavi's, Tpt~ 
vffms; Schol. <ul Arkto^th. Achnrn. 127.) 

72. Ei.aeur (^EAotous, Steph.; Bekker, AmcA. 
i. p. 249), of uncertain site, but pku-nd by Ixake at 
Lima, a village two miie,s to the west of Aphidmt, 
because he considers tliw imme a corrupiion of 
Elaeus; but this is not probable, 

D. The Demi op Paraua ash Mksggaea. 

Mount Hymettus, which bonndcil the Athcrika 
plain on the south, teratinated in the promwatory rf 
Zostbb (ZwiTTijp), opposite to which was a small 
kknd called Phauka (^oiSpa). At Zoster, wym, 
the sea, sIotkI four alUra, s.aaTd ri.'.q»’<-iiiety 1t> 
Atljcm, Apollo, Aneini.'., .^ml L.-io. (Strab, ix. 
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p. 398; rm<!. i. 31. § 1; StepL s. v, ZawYifp,) 
“ The Iiil! of Zoster terminates hi three capes; that 
in the inidilie is a low jKmiiisuIa, wliieh sheltecs in 
the west a deep inlet called Vuliasmeni,” (Leake.) 
The island Phaiira i.s now called Fleva or Flega, 

73. Anagvrus ('Avajvpous'), situated oh the 
western coast, a little north of the promontoiy Zoster, 
on the site of the modem Vdri. [Awagyiius,] 

74. Cholleidae (XoWetdai, XoAAi'5ew, Har- 
pocr. ; Sold. ; Steph, ; Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 
404), is supposed to have been near tlio Nym- 
pliaeum, or Grotto of the Nymphs, situated at the 
southero end of Mt. Hymettus, and about three miles 
from Vdri by the road. From the inscriptions in this 
cave, wo learn that it was dedicated to the nymphs 
and tlie other rustic deitie.s by Archedemus of 
Pherao (not Therae, as is stated by some modern 
writers), who had been enrolled in the demus of Chol- 
leidiie. Hence it is inferred that the grotto wa-s, in 
all probability, situated in this deinus. A full and 
interesting description, of the grotto is given by 
Wordsworth (p. 192, seq,; comp. Leake, p. 57.). 

75. Thorab (©opat), a little south of Aniigyms. 
(Strab. ix. p. 398 ; Harper. ; Steph. ; Etym, il.) 

76. 77. Lajipxra (Adfnrrpa, in inscr.; Adpnpa, \ 
in Strab. &e.), the name of two demi. Upper Lamptra 
(AdjtiTTTpa KaduTTepdiv), and Lower or Maritime , 
Lamptra (Aapvrpa. virepepBev or irapahios). These i 
places were between Aiagyrus, Thorae, and Aegilia. . 
(Strab. 1. e.) Upper Lamptra was probably situ- ' 
ated at Lumoriku, a village between three and four ■ 
mite from the sea, at the south-eastern extremity 
of Mt. Hymettu.s; and Low'cr Lamptra on the coast. 
At L.ainptra the grave of Cranaus was shown. 
(Paus. i,31. § 2; Steph.; Hesych.; Harpocr,; Suid.; 
Phot.) 

78. Aeoilia (AiytAia), south of Lamptra, spoken , 
of separately. [Aegilia.] 

79. AifAPHLYSTUS (’Aj/ewpAverror), now called . 
Andv^so, situated between the promontories of As- ' 
typalaea and Sunium, a little south of the former, j 
Ii is also spoken of separately. [Anaphlystus.] 
Oppjsite the promontory of Astyjtalaea is a small 
island, now called Lagorusi or Lugmsa, in ancient 
times Elelssa (’EAeoSirira, Strab. 1. c.). Astypa- 
hiea and Zoster w'cre the two chief promontories on 
the western coast of Attica, 

Strabo (/. c.) speaks of a I’aneium (naverop), 
or Grotto of Pun, in the neighbourhood of Ana- 
phlystus. It is no doubt the same as the very beau- 
tiful and extensive cavern above Mt. Elgmho in the 
Piiraliau range, of which the western portion bears 
the name of Fmm. 

80. Azknia {'A^rjp'ia), the only demus men- ' 

tioned by Stralm (I. c.) between Anapldystiis and Su- 
nium. (Jlarpocr. ; Hcsycli.; Steph.; Bekker,A»cat 
i. p. 348.) It was probably situated in the bay of 
which Suiiium forma the eastern cape. Opposite 
this bay is a small island, now called Gaidharotdst, 
formerly the Hand or Rampart of Patrodus (Ila- 
TpSKhov J'wos), because afortreas was built 

upon it by Patrodus, who commanded on one occa- 
sion the ships of Ptolemy Pliiladelphns. (Strab, 
1. c.; Paus. i, 1. §^1 ; Steph. s. v. UarpoifAov Hjcrpj.) 
Ten miles to the south of this ieland, at the entrance 
of the Sai-onic gulf, is Belhina, asm St. George, which 
was reckoned to belong to PeiopmijBStjs, though it , 
was nearer the coast of Attica. [Belbika,] 

81. Suniuai (SoSvtov), situateil on tire southern 
promontory of Attica, which was also called Suninm, 
aim Capa Kolpmes, from the colomns of the mined 
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' temple on its summit, is noticed separately. [Su- 
. KIUM.] Northward of the promontory of Suuium, 
and stretching from Anaphlystus on the west coast 
to Thoriens on the ea.st coast, w-as hit. Lauriiun, 
wMefa contained the celebrated silver mines. [Lar- 

82. Thomous (0opi/f<Jy), north of Suniuin on 
tlie east coast, was a place of importance, and also 
requires a separate notice, [Tnojsicus.] Midway 
between Sunium and Thoricus was the haihonr Pa- 
HQEMOS (Jlw'Qpfjtos, Ptol. iii, 15, § 8), now named 

, Fanorimo. Parallel to the east coast, and extend- 
ing from Sunium to Thoricus, stretches the long 
nanw island, called Maciis or Helena. [Hbleua.] 

83, 84. Auloji (AuAdSv) and MAROJSfKiA (Ma- 
pcapeid), turn small places of uncertain site, not demi, 
in tlje mining district of Mt. Laurium. [LAUiarai.] 

85. Besa (Bno-a), situated in tlie mining district, 
midway between Anaphlystus and Thoricus (Xeu. 
VecL 4, §§ 43, 44), and 300 stadia from Athens, 
(Isaeus, dePgrrh. Her. p.40, Steph,). Xenophon 
(Z. c.) recommended the erection of a fortress at 
Bc.sa, which w'ould thus connect the two fortresses 
situated respectively at Anaphlystus and Thoricus, 
Strabo (be. p. 426) says that the name of this demus 
was written with one s, which is confirmed by in- 
scriptions. 

86. Aaiphitrope QApL^irp6irri), north of Besa 
and in the district of the mines, placed by Stuart at 
MetropUtL (Biickh, Inscr. No, 162; Steph.; 
Hesycli.) 

87. 88. PoTAMUS (noTajuds or Uorapoi), the 
name of two demi, as appears from an inscription 
quoted by Boss (p. 92), though apparently only one 
place. It lay on the east coast north of Thoricus, 
and was once a populous place: it w'as celebrated as 
containing the sepulclire of Ion. (Strab. ix. pp. 
398, 399; Paus. i. 31. § 2, vil. i. § 2; PHn. iv. 
7, 6. II; Suid,; Harpocr.) Its harbour wm pro-, 
bably the modem Fhaskalid; and the demus iteelf 
is placed by Leake at the Tuina named Faleohastro 
or Evredkastro, situated on a height surrounded fay 
torrents two miles to the south-west of Fhaskedw, 
a little to the south of the yillage F^dh&se^ Tho 
port FhasJcdid was probably, as Leake obsenres, the 
one which received the Peloponnesian fleet in p, o. 
411. (Thuc. viii. 95.) 

89. Prasiais (npaffZai), on the oast coast, be- 
tween Potamus and Steiria, with an excellent 
harbour, from wliich the Theoria or sacred pro- 
cession used to sail. Here was a teiTiple of 
Apollo, and also the tomb of Erysichthon, who 
died at this place on his return from Delos. 
(Strab. ix. p. 399; Paus. i. 3L § 2; Thuc. viii. 
95; Liv. xxxi. 45.) The ruins of the demus are 
seen on the north-east side of the bay. The 
harbour, now called Forto Rafii, is the best on the 
eastern coast of Attica, and is both deep and capa- 
i cious. The eatraiioc of the harbour is i>i' i(> than a, 

1 mile in breadth; and in He. centre if the eufranus 
i therfe is a rooky hlet, upon whlih b a cohesM 
' statue of white marble, from w’niili IDc bai-bo-ir has 
' derived its' modeax) name, sirne ic is commiril/ "-up- 
i p(®ed to bear sonre rcsembliitju to a i.uTor ((V<<,t)T7js) 
i at WQjfc T^ c.r,ciiptioii ol this staiue ia 

given by Boss, who r.Mo.irks tlm it evidoiuly be- 
ktngs to tihe Roman pcrioii, ami prubaMy t > ilie first 
or second century a^rer tlu G"iistiaiL eia. (Ross, 
R^sm mf dm CrWch. hueb y.. 1 li. p. 9; comp. 
Lesk-e, p*72;- WoiaUwurth, p. 21 7.) We ate learn 
firom Boss that in the middle of the bay there is a 
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rocky promontory witli rains of the middle ages 
upon it, -vvliicli promontory Boss supposes to be the 
CoitONEiA of bteplianus (s, v. Kopt&veia), 

90. Steieia (Sreipca, Steph.; Hesych.; Said.; 
Plin. iv. 7, s. 11), on the east coast, between Prasiae 
and Bram’on. (Strab. ix. p. 399.) WordsrTOrth 
says that it is an hour’s walk from Prasiae^ to 
Brauron, and that on the way lie passed some ruinSj 
which must be tlwse of Steiria. Stiris in Phocis 
is said to have been founded by tlie iniiabitants of 
this dumus. (Pans. x. 35. § 8.) Tlie road from 
Athens to Steiria and the harbour of Prasiae was 
called the ^reiptaK^ 6S6s, (JulvLt. Iliiipar^h. p. 
229.) Steiria was the demus of Theramencs and 
Thnisybulus.. 

91. BiiAtirsoN (Bpesuptfij'), one of the twelve an- 
cient cities, hut never mentioned as a demus, though 
it continued to exist doTO to the latest times. It 
was situated on or near the eastern coast of Attica, 
between Steiria and Halae Araphenides, near the 
river Erasmus. (Strab. viii. p, 371, ix. p. 399.) 
Its name is apparently preserved in that of the tw'o 
villages, called Vraom and Paled Vraom, sitnated 
south of tlie Erasmus. Brauron is celebrated on 
account of the worship of Artemis Braiironia, in 
whose honour a festival was celebrated in this place. 
(Herod, vi. 138.) Here Orestes and Iphigeneia 
were supposed to have landed, on their return from 
Tauris, bringing with them the statue of the Tau- 
rian goddess. (Pans. i. 33. § 1, hi. 16. § 7; Eurip. 
Iphi^. in Taur, 1450, 1462; Nonnus, Pionys.sm. 
186.) This ancient statue, however, was preserved 
at Halae Arajihenides, which seems to have betm 
the proper harboui' of Brauron, and therefoi’e the 
place at which the statue first landed. Pausanias 
(i. 33. § 1), it is true, speaks of an ancient statue 
of Artemis at Brauron ; but the statue brought from 
Tauris is expressly placed by Callimachus (Hymn, 
m Dion. 173), and Euripides (Iphig. in Taur. 
1452) at Halae; and Strabo (ix. p, 399) distin- 
guishes the temple of Artemis Tauropolns at Halae 
Araphenides from tlie temple of Artemis Bram-oiiia 
at Brauron. There was a temple of Artemis Brau- 
ronia on the Acropolis, containing a statue of tlie 
goddess by Praxiteles. (Pans. i. 23. § 7.) 

92. HAI.AE AmiiPiiESiDES ('AAori ‘Apcuprivides), 
so called to distinguish it from Halae Aexonides 
[Ho. 393 , lay on tiie east coast between Brauron 
and Araphen, and was the proper hai'bour of Brau- 
ron, frem whence persons crossed over to Marmarium 
in Euboea, where were the marble quarries of Cary- 
stns. (Strab. ix, p. 399, x. p. 440.) Hence Halae 
Lj described by Euripides (-Tphig. in Taur. 1451) 
as yd-Toiv SfipaSos Kapvtrrtas. The statue of the 
Tamian Artemis was prc.served at tliis place, as has 
been already shown, [Ho. 91.] 

93. Aeaphen (Apatpiiv'), on the east coast, north 
of Halae and Brauron, the name of wdiich i.s pro- 
bably pre-served in the village of Rufina^ situated 
near the mouth of the river of tliat name. (Harpocr.; i 
Suid,; Steph,; Bekker, Amcd. i. p. .338.) 

We IcAni from Strabo (ix. p. 399) that the flomi 
in the Mesogaea were very numerous; and his state- 
ment is confirmed by tlie great number of remains 
of ancient buildings wliich occur in this district 
(Wordsworth, p. 226). But the names of only a 
few Jiave been presex'ved, which wm can assign with 
certainty to the Mesogatui; and the positioaa of many 
of tliese is doubtful. 

94. PuosPAEXA (npdiTTaATa) lay in the in- 
terior, between Zoster and Potamos, at the modern 
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village of Keratia, as we may infer from an inscrip- 
tion discovered at this place, (Pans. i. 31. § I; 
IJem. c. jWacflf't p. 1071 ; Ilarpww,; Phot; Suitl.; 
Steph.) 

95. MvKRnoius (Mv^^tPovs} lay to the east of 
Prasiae or Porto RapMi, at ^Imrnda, as appear.s 
from inscriptions found at this place. Artemis 
Colaenis was W’orshipped at .MyiThinus (I’aii.s. i. 31. 
§ 4; Schol, ad Aristoph. Av. 874); and in oue of 
the inscriptions at MCronda mention is imule of a 
temple of Artemis Colaenis. (Biickh, Ihsc)'. Ho, 
100.) (Sec also Strab. ix. p. 399; Steph,; Phot.) 

96cPiieva i^Kva, 4>Aud), tlie .site of wlikli 
cannot he determined, though there can bo little 
doubt that it lay in the Mesogaea from the psition 
which it occupes in the list of Pausiiuias. It must 
have been a place of imprtanco from the number of 
temples w'hich it contained, and from its frequent 
mention in inscriptions, (Pans. i. 31. § 4, iv. 1. 
§ 6; Pint. Them. 1; Athen, x. p, 424; Harpocr.; 
Suid.; Steph.; Phot.) 

97, 98. Paeasia (Tlatapia), diviilod into U]q»iT 
and Lower Paeania, wjis sitnated on the ca.stem 
side of Hymettus, near the modem village nf Liui/i'sL 
It was the demus of Demosthenes. (Pans. i. 23, 
§ 12; Harpocr.; Suid.; Phot; Boss, in Aiucal. ikW 
Jmt. Ai‘ch. vol. ix. p. 5, foil.) 

99. PiiiUMDAE (4>iAat5ai) appears to have 
been near Brauron, since it is said to liavc derived 
its name from Philaeus, the son of the Teiamonian 
Ajax, who dwelt in Brauron. Philaidae was the 
demus of Peisistratus. (Plut. Sol. ID; Plat, 
Hipparch. p. 228; Pans, i, 35. § 2; Herod, vi. 
35.) 

100. Cepiiale (Ke(j)a\i]') appars, from the 
order in which it occurs in the list of Pausanijis 
(i. 31. § 1), to liave been situated south or e:ist of 
Hymtittus, primps in the neighlxau’hood of Brauron 
and Vrama, where Boss found an inscription contain- 
ing the name of this demus. Cephale psse.s.sed a 
temple of the Dioscuri, wlio were here c.alled the 
Great Gods. (Paus. 1. c.; IIaiqxx.T,; Suid.; Phot.; 
Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 417.) 

101. Si'HEiTtrs (S^Tjrrdi), one of the twelve 
ancient cities, and .suhsequently a demus. Its posi- 
tion has given rise to much dispute. Leake jjlai.-es 
it in the northern part of the hlesngat'a, and thinks 
that Spa fa may be a corruption of .Spbettiis. That 
it was .situated either in the Mesogaea or the Farjiiia 
is certain from the legend, that Palks, who iuui 
obtained these districts, marelied upm Athens from 
Sphettus by the Sphettian Way. (Plut. 7'hejs. 13; 
Philochor, ap, Schol. ad Eurip. Ilipp. 3.5.) Xmv 
we have seen gotxi reasons for believing that Palbis 
must have marelied round the nortluTii c-xtreniiiy 
of Hymettus [see alxive, No. 32]; and consequemiy 
the Sphettian road mast have taken iJiut toiir:.e. 
Although the Sphettian rfiad cannot therefore have 
run along the western corust and entered Athens from 
the south, as many modern writers inaintaiti, .spliet- 

I tas was probably situated further soutli tii.-m Lwtkc 
suppses, inasmuch jis Sphettu-s and Aiiaphiy.>.tiiHar«i 
represented as sons of Troexen, wlm migrated into 
Attica; and, seeing that Amiphly5>tu.s wjw oppu^itti 
Troezen, it is inferred tlmt Sphettus was probably in 
the same direction. (Paus. ii. 30. § 9 ; Steph, i.tr, 
’Aj'dtpAuffTos, IS^ijTTdr.) 

T02. CTiHEaKUS IracT,; Kvikipos, 

K^pox, Strab, ix. p. 397 ; ilarjss;*,; Suit!.; Btepb.; 
Fh^), one of the twelve antdeirt cities, and ailoro 
wards ■»'. demus. Its position k quite iroceriain. 
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Loake conjccturns Uiat its territory as one of the 
twelve cities may have occupied tke soutliern end of 
tlie inland countiy, on the supposition that the 
territory of Sphettus occupied the northern lialf of 
this district. Itoss however conjectures, from a pas- 
.sage of Pausanm (vi. 22, § 7), that Gythenis may 
have been near Gargettus. Tausanias states that the 
nymphs of the river Cytherus in Elis were called 
Icmides from Ion, the son of Gargettus, when he 
migrated from Athens to Elis. 

(The best works on the demi are hy Leake, The 
Demi of Attica, London, 1841, 2nd ed., and Eo.ss, 
Dk Demen von Atlika, Halle, 1846; from both of 
which gi'cat assistance has been derived in drawing 
up the preceding account. The other most import- 
ant works upon the topography of Attica are Grote- 
fend, J)e Demis sive Dagis Atticae, Giitt. 1829; 
Eiulay, in 'Transactions of the Royal Society of 
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Literature, vol. iii, p. 396, seq., and Remarks on 
the Tepograpky of Oropia and Diacrta, 12)no. 
Athens, 1838; K. 0. MUller, art. Attika, in Ersch 
and Griiberis Encyclopadie, vol. vi., translated by 
Locklwt, London, 1842; Wordsworth, Athems und 
Attica, London, 1836; Kruse, Ilellus, vol, ii.; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. ii.; Stimrt’s Anti- 
quitks; and the Travels of Dodwell, Gell, Briiiisted, 
Fiedler, and Mure.) 

In the following alphabetical list of the demi, the 
first eolomn contains the name of each demiis; 
the second that of the deniote.s ; the third that of tl)e 
tribe to which each demus belonged during the time, 
of the ten tribes; and the fourth that of the tribe 
when there were twelve or thirteen tribes. Of the 
demi in this list, which have not been spoken of 
above, the site is unknown. 


E. Alphabetical List op the I)emi. 


1. 


’AyyekijOep, 

’Ayyekeis 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

2, .3. 

'AyKvXii KaOvnepBsv and 
inrerepBev. 

’Ay/cukr/6fp, 

’Ayicvkehs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

4. 

r 

’ Ay voOs, ' Ay vavs 

[’AypittSat 

’ Ay puXT) ('AypavXij, -j 

’Aypouirios 

‘AypidBgs 
’AypvkrjOfv, "i 

'Aypvkevs J 

Acamantis 

Hipiiotlioontis.] 

Dernetrias, 

Attalis. 

6,6.J 

'AypotKij) KaOirepdey V 
and vnevepdev, j 

Ercehtlieis 

Attalis. 

7. 

’AfyAa 

'AQpptdOep 

Hippothbontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

''AOfiovou (^'AdfioAd) 

'ABpovevs 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

9. 

Alytkia (^Alyikos) 

Alytkisvs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

10. 

AWakiScu 

AWakldrjs 

Leontis 

Antigonis ( ?) 

11. 

Al^avi} 

Al^upsus 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

12. 

'AAal At|«vl5fs 

'Akaievs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

13. 

'AAttl 'Apa<pf\vl^es 

‘Akaiiis 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

14. 

’Ake^dvSpeia 

'AksiavSpeis 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

1.6. 

’Akipsvs 

'AkijMvaios 

Leontis 

Leonris. 

16. 

’AkwTrsKii 

'Akoowen^Bev, 

'AkMneKeisvs 

Antiocliis 

Antioelns. 

•17. 

'ApM^dvreia 

'Apa^avTHfhs, 

’ Apa^aprsos 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

’AptpiTptnrij 

'Apqnrpa-npQsv 


Antiochis. 

19. 

'Arayopous 

1 'Avayvpdfftos 

Ercehtlieis 

Ercehtlieis. 

20. 

'ApoKaia 

■ ’Avami^vs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippotlioontis. 

21. 

'Avdtpkvaros 

'Ava(pkvcrrtos 

Antiochis 

Antiocliis. 

22. 

’AiroAAwvi'a 

’ATToXAwvteiis 


Attalis. 

23. 

'Apaip^p 

’Aoaip'qt'ioy 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 


'Arypeh 

Antiochis 

Attalis. 

20. 

“'A^iSm 

'Af lopcuos 

Aeantis, 

Leontis 

Ptolcinais, 

ITadrianis. 

27. 

’Ax«pva( 

i 'Axapfeus 

Oeneis 

Ceneis. 

2«, 

'Ax^pSovs ('AxpciSovs) ] 

1 'Ax^pSowtos 

Hippothoontis 


29, 

Bari/ | 

1 BaryBsp 


Aegeis. _ 

,’«} 

BfpiPtxiSai i 

'■ BepeptASris 


Ptolcmais. 

31 

32. 

i 

Better lot ' 

Bycpaitis 

1 BoisUrtos 

1 Antiochia 

Iladrianis. 

33. 

BovrdSai 

BoordSt^s 

Oendis 

Aegeis (?) 

34. 

rapygrrh 

rapyi^rnos 

Oeneis (?) 

Aegeis. 

,3u. 

Fpata 

rpaehs 


Pandionis. 

36. 

AaiSttAi'Sat 

AwtSoAiSns 

Geeropts 

Cecropis. 

87 

AetpdSes 

AeipadiSrys 

Leontis 

Leontis, 

38 

Aeaekem 

AeKfkehs, 

A(Kfkee6s 

Awpfhs, 

Aiopeevs, 

1 Awfietfvs 

Hippothoontis 

1 l!idriaiii.s. 

.39. 

Atdpeca I 

' ['ESoirrets, very doulnful. j 

, Aj^a 

1 ' 1 V 
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40. 

MpeatSai, 

'Upeaidat 

Eipeo-tSjjs 

Acamanti.s 

Aeamantis. 

41. 

Eirea (Trea) 

Etrearos 

Acamaritia 

Aeamantis. 

42. 

‘E/cdAri , 

'E/coAeios (?) 
'E/ca\f/0ep 

Leontis 

Ptoleniais- 

43. 

’EAatoyff 

'EAaiovcrtos 

Ilippothf.Kmtis 

Hadrianis. 

44. 

’EAeucris 

’EAewiwos 

Hippotliouutis 

IIipj)otiioonlia. 

45. 

’ETreixtSai 

’EiceiKlSi}! 

‘EmKTjpiarios 

'EpiKetevs, 

Cecrojiis, 

46. 

’£Tr(tt?)0icr/« 

'EpiKem 


Oeiieis. 

47. 


Aegeis. 


'EpiKaia, 

’EpiKeevs 



48. 

Eppos 

’EpoidSoiL 

"Eppeios 

Acamantis 

Aeamantis. 

49. 

’EpotdSiis 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

50. 

’Epxia C^px^i^) 

’EpXieis 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

.51. 

‘Ea'nata, 

'I/rnaia 

'EcTTicuddev 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

52. 

ELiya(rTtSai 

EhvoariSfjs 


Antigonis. 

5.3. 

E-hnupiSai 

EuTrupfBijy 


Leontis. 

54. 

Eijcipvpov (Evuvvpia) 
’Ex^^iSixi 

Evuivupt{)s 

Eiwhlheis 

Erechtlieis. 

55. 

’ExeAlSijy 




[_'R(paiCTrid5ai, see ’l<pi(r~ 





T/ciSai,] 




66. 

&7ipaK6s (QripLaicol') 

QrjfmKeis 

Ei'eebthcia 

Ptoleniais, 

Antigonis. 

57. 

&opal 

QopuBeff, 

®op<uevs 

Antiocliis 

Antiocliis. 

58. 

QopiKds 

®oplKtos 

Acuinantis 

Aeamantis. 

59. 

Qpia 

Qpida-ios 

Oenuis 

Ortieis. 

60. 

®vpairddc(i (Qvpoi'rdSai) 

©upairdSns 

Hippothoontis 

Hipjiothoontk 

61. 

&vpyupl5at 

QupyupiS-ns 

Aeuntis 

Ptoleniais 

62. 

’Impia 

’iKapieis 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

63. 

'IviroTapaSat 

[Treo, see EiVea.] 
’lipiffrtdSai (‘E<pai(rridSai) 

'iTrTTOTapddris 



64. 

’l<l)i(mdSr]s 

’IwplSris 


Aeamantis. 

65. 

’JwviSai 

Aegei.s 

Aegeis. 

66. 

KeipidSat 

KetpiddTjs 

Hippothoontis 

Hipj,tothoontis. 

67. 

KfpapeiKds (Kepapeisi) 

itt KepaptwVj 

Kepapevs 

Ke^^oA^flei/ 

Aeamantis 

Aeamantis. 

68, 

Ke<l)a\'fi 

Acain.‘inti.s 

Aeamantis. 

69. 

Kv5d (Kvhl) 

7k KvSap 

Erechtlieis 

Ereehtheis. 

70. 

KtittoI (Kr)Tr6s) 

Ktjttios 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

71. 

Kripida 

Kri(pt(neis 

KlKWViVS 

Efeehtheis 

Erechtlieis. 

72. j 

Kirnyva 

Aeamantis, 

Cecroptis 

Aeamiuitij.. 


73. 

Koda>KtSai 

\ KoOukISijs 

Ocueis 


74. 

Koi'Aij 

i 7k Koi\r)s i 


Hippotlmontis. 

75. 

KoAAuT<J.y (KoAutt(Jj) 

! KoA Aureus 

Aegeis 

Atgeis. 

76. 

KoAcBj'fJs 

I 7« KoAc<j|/ou, 

1 Aatioeliis 

1 Aegeis, 



liohUPtjdfVj 

KoAwx'evs 


Piole!iiai.s. 

77. 

Koj'0j5A'J; 

Ko»/0uAeus, 

KovQvfKiSijs 

! Pan(]ioni.s 

i Ptoleinais. 

78. 

S^rpos 

Kdvrpeios 

Ilippotlmoritis 

inpjiothirtiltii. 

79 

KopvSaKKds 

KopvSa?^Xe{)S 

Hippotlmoutis 


80 

Kpie^a 

Kpiaevs 

Antiocliis 

AntiiK'liiii. 

81. 

Kpwela (Kp«?r{5a() 

KpeoTtlBijs 

Leontis 

Li'irtilis. 

82 

KvSa£^vaiop 

KifSaPTiSai 

KvSa0r)patevs 

Pamlioiiis 

Pan.iioni'i. 

83. 

KudavTidrjs 

Aegeis 

I’iolemain. 


84 


KvB^ptos 

Pan<lioiu.s 

Pandioiiis, 

85 




Aeawtis, 

86 


KvpridSns 

Ooncis 

A< aiwantis. 

87 


AoKviSris 

Oeinis. 

88, > 
SO./ 

Ao^Trrpol ") 1 

• attd dHyep0ey^ f 

Aoftirrpeh 

Ereditheis 

Kreehshois. 

90. 




Aiitiiichis. 

91. 



I.eontis 

Lcoaik. 

92 


If^l 


Aittehi^ 
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93. hovala 
94 - Mapaffi&y 

95. ■■ Mthu-tpai 

96. MsAItti 

97. M.vp^tvovs 

98 . M.u^ptpovTn} 

99. s.vwer7i 

100. ‘'Oa (“ila) 

101. ‘'07} (Oir]) 

102. Oii'dr} (near Marathon) 

103. OtVrfjj (near Eleusis) 

104. Olov A(Ke\eti(6tf 

105. OToy KepafietKdv 

106. 'Orpvyeis 

107. f Uatavla Kctd^inepeey anil 

108. ). vn4yep$ev. j 

109. TlaioyiSai 

110. na/c«A77j UdieaXa? 

111. UaAK'ljyri 

112. HapScDTciScii 

113. Ueipaieis 

1 14. IleiAreA^ 

1 1 .5, f Tlepyaari ica04nepdey and | 

116. (. VTrevepQey, J 

117. 'nfp(6a7dai 

1 18. mpfiiSai. 

119. nrjkrjKss 

120. nIi?or (nlrfloy) 

121. UkdSeia 


Aovfft^is 

Mapa6e$ytos 

Mekcuyeis 

MeXerevy 

'Ullv^ptvoia-ios 

iKMv^^iyoVTTTJS 


Oeneis 

Aeantis 


Oeneis. 

AeantLs. 

Antiocliis. 

Ceeropig. 

Pandionis. 

At'Keis. 

Cecropis. 

Paudionist, 

Jlatlriariis. 

Oeneis. 

Atta}is(?) 

Pto]enwis(?) 


Cecropis 

l^andioiiis 


\ Uvneratdy 
’Oafis, ^OaieiSs, 


Cecropis 

Pandionis 


"Oa^e*', ‘'Oadey 
'Oijdty, Oiijdey 
ObaTos 
Otvatos 
Oiov 
6*1 Glow 
’Orpvyevs 
" Xlaiayievs 
UaioylSrjs 
Tlmakeiis 
JJakkTjyeijs 
Hap^wTdSTjs 
Tieipaievs 

neyTekTjdey 

Uepyaffijeey 

nepiBotS7}s 

Tlep^l5r]s 

UrikT]^ 

niO^vs 

HkwOeteWf 

nXcuBevs 
ndptor 
I Uordptos 
Upatrteds 
Tlpo§a\iffios 

UpoairdkTios 

Urehedcrios 

‘PaKiSps 

'FapLyovffiOs 


Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis 

Leontis 


Pandionis 

Leontis 


Pandionis, 

Leontis. 


Antiocliis 

Erechthei.s 

J-lipputhoontis 


Antioehis. 

i'h-eehtheis. 

Hij)}xithoontis 

Antiocliis. 

Erechfheis. 

Attalis (?) 

Antioehis. 

Leontis. 

Cecropis. 

Aegeis, 


Ereelitiieis 

Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Leontis 

Cecropis 

Aegeis 


122. Tl6pos 

123. f IlflTa/xiij «a9t5i 

124. ( VTTfyepOey, 

125. Tlpaffial 

126. npo§aA(»/0os 

127. UpSenrakra 

128. nreAea 

129. ''PaidSat 

130. 'VapLvovs 
[SaAa^ly.] 

131. %paxlSat 

132. 7^icap§ci>yiScii 

133. 2ioi5j'i<M' 

134. Sreip/a 

135. 2ygp/5ai 

136. SuttoAtjttoj 

137. T&piuSdkT} 

138. 'SiprjTrds 


Acamantis 

Leontis 

Pandionis 


Acamantis. 


Pandionis. 

Pandionis. 

Acamantis, 

Oeneis. 


Acamantis 


Acamantis 

Aeantis 


Aeantis. 


:^Kafji§coyldr)S 

TSovyuds 

Xreipievs 

'Sv6pi5i]s 

^vTtakdjTTWf 
^(piydakevs 
i Scfiiirrios 
Taperevs 
Ttdpdffios 
TnaKlSrjs 
TpiKopitrios 
TptyepLtds 
Tvpij.idt}s 
'TidSvs 
‘fvoDptis 
^ahriptvs 


Antiocliis 

Leontis 

Leontis 

Pandionis 

Erechtheis 

Cecropis 


Antioehis. 

Leontis. 

Attalis, 

Pandionis. 

Erechtheis, 

Cecropis. 

lUppothoontis. 

Acamantis. 

Ptolcmais. 

Aegeis. 

Antioehis. 

Aeantis, 

Cecropis. 

Oeneis (?) 

Lefintis (?) 

Leontis. 

Aeantis. 


Aeamanti 


j Taperds 

j 'TiBpai (Teldpas) 

I Tira/dSai 
[ TpmdpuBos 
Tpiytfteia (TpiyepeTs) 
Tvppidai (Ti/p/teiSai) 
'TSdSai 
'rrdpeM 

^dktjpoy (^dkTiposy 


Aegeis 

Aeantis 

Aeantis 


Oeneis 

Leontis 


Antioehis, 

Aeantis 


148. ^Tjyeda 

149. ^7}yaia 

1 50. ^rjyovs 

1.0 1, ^ikalSm 

152. i>km (^At/a) 


<h]^edt 

^hfYoda-ms 
^tk(uh}t 
'^Awds, 
4^AwPe)/ ; 


I r^egCLs, 

■ i P.iiiiii.>i5is, 

I ULnirianii. 
Erechtheis. 

I Al'Ci'in. 

I Piolciua's. 


Aeantis 


Erechtlieis 


Leontis 

Oeneis 


Leonti'--. 
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157. 

X 



Erechtheis. 

158. 

XoAopyds (KoAapy/a) , 

Kobapyevs 

Acaraautis 

Acaroanfe. 

159. 

XoAAsiSat (KoAAfdai) i 

I XoKeidys \ 

Leontis 

Aegeis. 

160. 

Wmbis (ffutpiSai) 1 

1 ["Ga, .sec’'Oa.] 

' 'VcuplSns 1 

i 


Aeantis. 


ATTI'CITUS CArriKiros, Ptol. v. 9), or ANTI- 
CEI'TES {’AvTiKeiTiji, Strak xi. pp. 494, 495), a 
great river in the country of the Maeotae, in Sannatia 
Ashitiea, with two mouths, the one ialling into the 
Palus Maeotis, and the other into the Euxine; but 
the latter formed hrst the lake of Corocondianetis 
(KopoHov^a,iM)Tis), so named from the town of 
Corocondame. It is evidently the Kvhan. ’Accord- 
ing to ,Strabo, it nuis also called Hypiinis, and 
Ptolemy calls its southern ann Vardanes. [P, S.] 
ATTI'DIUM, a towm of Umbria, mentioned only 
by Pliny, who enumerates the Attidiates among the 
inland towjis of that province (iii. 14. s. 19), Bnt 
its existence as a municipal town is confirmed by 
inscriptions (Holsten. Abt. ad Cluver. p. 83 ; Orell. 
Inscr. 88), and there is little doubt that the “ Attidi- 
atis ager” mentioned in the Ziier de Coloniis (p. 
252) atnong those of PLceniun is only a corruption 
of “ Attidiatis.” The site is clearly marked by the 
village of Aitigh, situated in the upper valley of the 
Aesis, about 2 miles S. of tlie modem city of Fabri- 
ano, to which the inhabitants of Attidium appear to 
have migrated in the middle ages. Some ruins 
and numerous inscriptions still remain at Attigio. 
(Oluver. lial p. 614; Calindri, Statistica delFon- 
Mjicio Siato, p, 115; Kamelli, Iscrizioni di Fabri- 
am,m. BuU. d. Imt. 1845, p. 127.) [E, H. B.] 
A'TTUBI or A'TUBI (prob. Espejo, on the 
Gvadajoz), a colony in Hispania Baetica, with the 
surname Claritas Julia, belonging to the eonventus 
' of Astigi, (Plin. iii. 1, s. 3; Mariana, iii. 21; 
Plorez, Eap. Sagr. ix. 54, x. 149, xii. 303; Volk- 
mann, Eeisen, voL iL p, 18; IJkcrt, vol. ii. pt. 1 
P- 366.) [P. s.] 

ATTU'DA (^‘’Arrov'Sa ; EtJi. 'Arrovbeis'), a town 
of Caria, or of Phrygia, as some suppose, noticed 
only by Hierocles and the later authorities. But 
tliere are coins of tlie place with tlie ejagi-aph Tepa 
BovKti 'ATTOu5eW, of the time of Augustins and 
later. The coins show that the Men Carim was 
worahippA there. An inscription is said to show 
that the site is that of Fpsili Ilissar, soutli-east of 
Aphrodisias in Caria. (Cramer, Asia Mmor, vol. ii. ' 
p. 55 ; Forbiger, voL ii. p. 235.) . TG. L.l 

ATUATICL [Aduatict.I 
ATU'KIA. [Assyria.] 

ATU'EIA (prob. Oria), a river of Hisjvinja Tar- 
raconensis, in the territory of the Vascones. (Meia, 
iii. 1 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 300.) [P. S.] 

A'TUSUS (ridcww), as Lucan (i. 420) names it, 
or ATURR'CS (Anson. Mosdl. v. 467), a river of 
Ajjuitania. Vibius Sequester has the name Atyr 
(ed, Obea'l. p. 68), wMda is the genuine name, unless 
we should write Ato, The Adur of Sussex is the 
same name, Ptolemy’s form Aturis is the Aqni- 
tan'ian word with a Greek tonnination. The Aturtis 
is the chief river of Aquitania. It drains some <rf 
the valleys on the north face of the western pert of 
tlie Pyrenei^, and lias a course of about 170 miles 
to the Bay of Biscay, which it enters below Bat- 
yonne. The town of Aquae AugMtae was im fha 
Afcurus, The poets call the river Xarbellicus, fthta 


the immc of the Turlvdli, an Aquitaniaii poqdo who 
occupied the fLit coast north of the mouth of the 
Adonr. 

It seems that there was a tribe nameil Atures 
(Tibull. i. 7, according to the emendoil text) or 
Aturenses: probably this was a name givon to the 
hihaliitaTits of the banks of the Atnr- [G. L.] 

ATU'SA, a toum in Assyria, the exact site of 
which has been much questioned. It ha.s, howercr, 
been dotennined lately, by the publication of a very 
rare and almost unique coin, hearing tlie inscription 
'Arovcriimv tuu -jrphs vbr Kairpov (.Millingt-n, 
Sglloge of Unedited Coins, 4to. 2837). It h;td’ 
indeed, been noticed previun.sly, and correctly, by 
IVeston (A rchacol. xvi. pp. 9 and 89), tluuigh fetini 
{Letter. Numism. Sit. ii, vol. \i. p. 80) qucstluncd 
the attribution, on insufficient grounds. TJie fa- 
bric, form of the inscription, the arrow .srmboh'cal 
of the Tigris (Strab. xi. p. 529), all coinbiiic to 
refer the coin to a country in that part of Asia, 
and, if the coin be evidence enough, to a city on 
the Capras, now Lesser Eah. The name, too, 
is probably Assyrian, and may be derivtxl eitlier 
from Atossa, which was a national Asswian namo 
(Euseb. Chron. an. 583; Goiwn, vi.)' or else a 
modification of the ancient name Aturia, [As- 
SYttiA.] A passage of Pliny (v, 40), where the 
namo Attusa occurs, is manifestly corrupt. 

Cramer, on tlie authority of a single autonomous 
coin, speaks of Atitsia, a city of I’hrvgia, m the jover 
Caprus, which flow.', into the Maeander; but lie pro- 
bably refers to the coin mentioiu'd above. (Cramer, 
Asia Minor, vol. ii. p, ,5,5.) ry,] 

AUALI'TES SINUS (AdoAtV)?? /cdAirov, .Siejh, 
B. s. V., 'ASaKlrgs in some maunsfripts of iToiciiU’, 
iv. 7. §§ 27, 39; Plin. vi. 29. s. 34; An-ian, Ptrip. 
Mar. Eryth. p. 6; Eth, AvuMthis), ihr malcm 
in Abyswinia, wa.s a deep hav on the e.a-.tern 
of Africa, in lat 11'= N., .SW, of the .Straits of 
Bab-el-Manr-fleb. At the lieacl of the Ixiy was a 
town Avalites; and the irihabitanta of the inmiriiiate 
district were called Avalitae. They were depcmlcnt 
upon the kingdom of Axmn. fW. B. X> 'i 

AUA'SIS. [OAsia] ^ 

AUDUS (Aoooy), a river of Mauretsniu Cju'sa- 
riensis (aft, vSitifensis), falling into the Sinus Numi- 
dieus (ff. of Boujayah). It Ls placed by Ftohnny 
10' W. of Igilgilis {Jijeli), a positbui which idcutf- 
lies it, according to Pellissier, with a river railed 
lVad~d~Jenan, not marked on the inajw. If sn, the 
promontory Audmn (ASSov), which Ihoiemv plares 
10' W. of the Audus, would be C. Carallo.' {Fioh 
iv. 2. §§ 10, 11). But, on the other hand, llujcmy 
seems to make Audum the \V. headland of the Simw 
Numidicus (<7, Carbon or Mas Metztikoub)^ and, 51 
this be Its true jMsitioo, the Audus might bo idciitl- 
fied witli t|e considerable river Stmeim, failing into 
the gulf Ph of Boujayah, and answering (on the 
otlier supposition) to the Sisar of Ftok-my. Maimert 
wives the diffimltj by supposing that {sere (as eer. 
iaiixly^ sometimes^ Jiaiipens) Ftelomy got doubk 
mulS fi-ota two incoiisisicnt accounts', and £lmt his 
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Sisar and AndiiB are the same river, and identical 
also with the Usak of Pliny. Perhaps the two 
names, Andus and Sisar (or Usar), may belong to 
the two great, branches of the Sirndm, of which the 
western is still called AdouJ), and the other Ajeby. 
(iilannert, vol. x. pt. 2. p. 411 5 Pellissier, Ea^lora^ 
tion de HAlgerie, vol. vi. p. 356.) [P. S.] 

ATJFIDE'MA (Av4>i5'fjva, Ptol.; Eth. Aufidenae, 
Stis: Aljidma), a city of northern Samnimn, situ- 
ated in the npjjer valley of the Sagrus, or Sangro. 
Ptolemy mentions it as the chief city of the Cara- 
ceni, the most northeim tribe of the Samnites; and 
the Itineraries place it 24 miles from Sulmo, and 28 
from Aesemia, but the latter number is eei*tainly 
eiToneous. (Ptol. hi. 1. § 66 ; Itin. Ant. p. 102.) 
The remains of its massive ancient walLs prove that 
it must have been a fortress of great strength; but 
the only notice of it in histoiy i.s that of its conquest 
by the Roman consul On. Fulvius, who took it by 
storm in b. c. 298. (Liv. x. 12.) It seems to have 
suffered severely in common with the other Samnite 
cities from the ravages of Sulla, but received a mili- 
tary colony under Cae&ar {Lib. Colon, p. 259; 
Zumjrt, & Coloniis, ]>. 307), and continued to exist 
under the empire a.s a municipal toum of some con- 
sequence. (Plin. hi. 12. s. 17; Orell. /iwcr. 3776; 
Zumpt, 1. 0 .) The modern village of Aljidena, as 
is often the case in Italy, though it has retained the 
name of Aufidetia, does not occupy its original site ; 
the ruins of the ancient city (consisting prmcipally 
of portions of its walls of a very rude and massive 
character) are still visible on a hiil on the left hank 
of the river Sanr/ro, about 5 miles above Casfel di 
Sunff}'o. Numerous architectural fragments and 
other ancient relics of Roman date are also still 
found on tlie site. (Romanclii, vol, ii. pp, 486, 487 ; 
Craven’s AJmsei, vol. ii. p. 59.) [E. H. B.] 

AU'FIDUS (AiJ^iSoy ; 0/anto), the principal 
river of Apulia, and one of the most considerable of 
Soutliem Italy, flowing into the Adriatic Sea, Po- 
lybius says (Hi. 110) tliat it is the only river of 
Italy that traverses tlie central chain of the Apen- 
nines, which is a mistake; but Its sources are at so 
short a distance- from the TyiTlienian Sea, as to have 
readily given rise to the error. It actually rises in 
the Apennines, in the country of the Hirpiih, about 
15 miles W. of Coinpsa {Conzci), and only 25 from 
Saleriitiin, on the TviTlicniaii vSea. From thence it 
flows through the rugged mountain countrj’- of the 
Hirpini for a distance of above 40 miles to the fron- 
tiers of Apulia, which it crosses between Asculum 
and Venusia, and traverses the broad plains of that 
province, till it discliargcs itself into the Adriatic, 
about half way ixitween Sijxmtum and Barium. 
Like most of the rivers of Italy, it has much of the 
character of a great mountiiin torrent. Horuce, 
whose native place of Yenusia was scarcely 10 miles 
distant from the, Aufidus (whence he calls Iiimsolf 
“ loage sonanteia natus ad Aufldum,’' Carm^ iv. 9. 
2 ), alludes repeatedly to the violent and imjjetuoas 
cliaracter of its .stream, when swollen by winter 
floods or by heavy rains in the mountains of the 
Hirpini; nor Juts it in this resp^it degenerated from 
its ancient diameter. (Hor. Carm. hi 30. 10, iv. 
14. 25, Sat. i. 1 . 58.) But in tlie summer, oh the 
.contrary, it dwindles to a very ineonsidemble river, 
BO that it is at this season readily fordable at almost 
my pdut; and below Cannsinm it is described by a 
recent tiaveller as “ a scanty stream, holdin|: its 
slow and winding course through the flat odmitry 
from thence to the sea,” (Graverq Travels, p, 86 .) 
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Hence Klins Italicus, in dc.Hcribing the battle of 
Cannae, speaks of tlie “ stagnant Aufidus” (stagria 
Aiifida,x. 180; see also xi. 510), an epithet ivell 
deserved where it traverses that celebrated plain. 
So winding is tin's part of ite courae, that the dis- 
tance from the bridge of Camisium to the sea, which 
is only 15 miles in a direct line, is nearly double 
that distance along tlie river. (Lupuli, Iter Ve- 
mmn. p. 176; Swinburne, Travels, vol. i. p. 165; 
Giustiniani, Diz. Geogr. pt. h. vol. iii. p. 44.) 
Strabo speaks of it as navigable for a dislance of 
90 stadia from its mouth, at which point the Ca- 
nusiaus had an emporium. But this could never 
have been accessible to any but very small vessels. 
(Strab. vi. p. 283; Plin. ih. 11. s- 16; Mela, ii. 4; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 15.) 

There are at the present day only three bridges 
over the Aufidus, all of which are believed to have 
been originally of ancient constniction; the one called 
the Tojite di Cnnosa, 3 miles W. of that city, was 
traversed by the Via Trajana from Herdonia to 
Canusium; that called the Tonie di Sia. Venere, 
about 7 miles from Lacedogna, is cleaily the Pons 
Aufim of the Itin. Am. (p. 121), which places it 
on the direct road from Benevontum to Venusia, 
18 M. I’, from the latter city. The ancient Roman 
bridge is still preserved, and an inscription records 
its restoration by M. Aurelius. (Pratilli, Via Appia, 
iv. c. 5, p. 469; Lupuli, Iter Vermin, p. 178; Bo- 
manelli, vol.iL pj). 230, 231.) 

The Itineraries also notice a station at the mouth 
of the river where it was crossed by the coast road 
from Sipontum to Barium; but its name is cor- 
rupted into Aufidena (Itin. Ant. p. 314) and Au- 
linuin (Tab. Pout.) [E. H, BJ 

I AUFINA, a cify of the Vestini, mentioned only 
' by Pliny (hi. 12. s. 17), who enumerates the 
I fimtes Cismontani” among the communildea of the 
' Vestini; and tells us that they were united with the 
Peltuinates, but whether municijaily or locally, fe not 
clear. The modern village of Ofena, about 12 miles 
N. of Popoli, in the lofty and rugged group of 
mountains N. of the Atemiis, retains the aadent 
site as well as name. It was a bisliop’s see as late 
as the 6th century, and numerous antiquities have 
been fomid there. (Holsten. Not. in Clm&t p. 
140; Romanelli, vol. iii. p, 271.) £E, H. B.] 

AUFONA, a river in Britain. In Tacitus (Ann&l 
xii. 31) we find tliat Ostorius covered the rivers 
Habrina and Agl^ina with encampments. The Geo- 
grapher of Ravenna has Aufona, and the Gloucester- 
shire Avon suits the locality. This has jmstiJled 
tlie current notion that such was either the true 
reading of Tacitus, or else tliat it would have been 
more cmrectly so written by the author. [E. G. L.] 

AllGEIAE (AvyeiA: Efh. Aihyedrrjs). 1. A 
town of Loerm Epicnemidia, near Scai-pheia, men- 
tioned by Homer, but which hiul ■f-ai.r'.ari'il in tbe 
time of Strabo.; (Horn. //. ii. 532; b'-rab. ix. ]i. 
436; Stjsfh. B. Si Vi) 

3. A town of Laconia, incntiorjod by Homer (N. 
n. 063 ), probably the same a- ibe laler Aegiao. 
[AebuAE.] 

AH'^GILA (rd AiSyika: Lth. AiiyiXlrai, S-epln 
B.;. PtoL; Augihic or Au.io'h'", ilc’a and 

Plin.: At^eiah), an ofusis in the iLi-.crt of Basca, in 
the r^ioa of Cyrenaica, in N. Afric.'i, tiboul S. 
of -Gyrene. Herodotus nifitinrs it ns one ui tbe 
oases formed by salt hills (v jAwvoI aAos), which h» 
places at intervals of 10 day^’ journey along the 
ridge of sand which Lu 'upposes to form tiie IS. 
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margin of the Great Desert. His distance of 10 
days’ W. of the oasis of Ammon is confirmed by 
Honaornann, who made the journey with great speed 
in 9 days; but the time usually taken by the cara- 
vans is 13 days. In the time of Herodotus the 
oasi.s belonged to the Nasamomes, wlio then dwelt 
along the shore from EgJTt to the Great Syrtis; , 
and who, in the suinraer time, left their flocks on - 
the eoa.st, and migrated to Augila to gather the 
dates with which it ahounded. (Herod, iv. 172. 
182: in the latter passage sonic Misti, luive PuyiAa.,') 
It was not, however, uninhabited at other seasons, f«r 
Herodotus expre.ssly .say.s, /cal Svffpwjrot wepi avrhv 
oiKiovm. Mela anil Pliny, in abridging the stiite- 
ment of Ilorodotns, have tumsfcrred.to the Augikie 
(by a carelessness which is evident on comparison) 
what he say.s of the Nasamones, (Mela, i. 4, 8; 
Plin. V. 4, 8.) They place them next to the Gara- 
mantes. at a distance of 12 days’ journey. (Plin.) 
Ptolemy (iv. .5. § 30) mentions the Augilae and tlie 
Hasamones together, in such a manner a.s to lead to 
the inference that the Nasamones, when driven 
bark from the coast by the Greek colomsts, had 
made the oasis of Augila. tlidr. chief abode. 8te- 
phanus Byzantinus calls Augila a city. 

The oasis, which still retains its ancient name, 
forms one of the chief stations on the caravan route 
from Cairo to Fezzan. It is placed by KemioU in 
30? a' N. lat. and 22® ,46' E. long., 180 mUes SE. 
of Barca, 180 W. by N. of Siwah (the Ammonium), 
and. 426 E. by N. of Mourzouk. Later authorities 
place AujUak (the village) in 29® 15' N. lat. and 
55' E. long. It consists of three oases, that of 
Av^iUth, properly so called, and those of Jalloo 
(Pacho: Mojahra, Homemann) and Leshkerreh^ 
a little E. and NE. of the former, containing several 
vjllsiges, the chief of which is called Anjiluh, and 
snppprting a population of 9000 or 10,000. Each 

■ ' of these oases is a small hill (the ko\o3v6s of Hero- 
dotus), covered with a forest of palm-trees, and 
rising out of an unbroken plain of red sand, at the 
S. foot of the mountain range on the 8. of Cyreiiiuea. 
The sands around the oasis are impregnated with salts 
of soda. They are connected with the N. coa.st by a 
series of smaller ojise.s. Augila is still famou.s for the 
palm-trees mentioned by Herodotus and by the Arabian 
geographer Abulfeila, An interesting jiarallel to 
Herodotus’s story of the gathering of tlic date har- 
vest by the Na.samories occurs in the case of a simi- 
lar oasis further to the E., the datas of which arc 
gathered by the people of Derua on tlie coast. 

According to Procopius (Aecff/i vi. 1), there were 

■ temples in the oasis, which Justinian converted into 
Christian churehes. There aro still some traces of 
ruins to be seen. 

(Beimell, Geoffmphti of Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 
200, 212, 213, 271; Hornemanti, Journal of Tra- 
nds from Cairo to Moui'zouk; Heeren, Researches, 
Set., African Ratiofis, vol i. p, 213; Pacho, 
Voyage dans la Marviarique, p. 272.) [P. S.] 

AUGUS'fA (Et/i. Augustanus, Steph. B. s. o. 
Myovara), a GiJician town, in tlie interior. (Plin. 
V. 27.) 'The name shows that it was either founded 
under the of some Boman emperor, or a 

new Eomaa name was given to an oM place. Ptolemy 
Ijlaces this tewra in. a diskict named Bryelice, [G. L.] 

■ AUGTi&TA AUSGGEUM {Auch), the chief town 
of the Ausej, a peepk «f Aquitanb, Augusta was 
originally Oiimbarrmn (.Mek, liL 2), which seems to 
bo a Basque name. Like many otW Gaffie towns 
named Augusta, it obtained tliia appellation under 
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Augustus or some of lii.s succes.sor.s. It was on the 
road from Bordeaice to Toulouse. It appears in tlie 
Table under the name Eliberre; and in the Anto- 
uine Itin., on the route from .Agiimum {Aijeti} to 
Lugdunum in Aijuitania., under tiio name of Clini- 
berrum, A tick is the chief town of the department 
of Gers, and on the river Gers, a tributary of the 
Garonne. [Ac.st.n.] [G. L.] 

AUGUSTA A.STUIHCA. [Astuuica Au- 

GU.STA.] 

AUtiUSTA EME'h’ITA {Kvyomra 'Haepira: 
3Ierula. Hu.), tlie chief city of Lusitania in .'^pain, 
wniB built in n. c. 23, by Publius Uarisius, fne 
leg.T.te of Augustus, who colonizctl it with the vi-tc- 
rans of the 5th and lOtlt legions wha-.c term of 
Homce had expired {emerili}, at the c!o.se of the 
Cantabrian War. (Dion Cass. itii. 26; .St nib. iii. 
pp. 151, 166.) It was, of course, a coloiiia from 
the first, and at a later |«riml it Is mentioned g.s 
having the jus Italieum. (Panlhis, vili. de 
Cens.) It wiiH the seat of one of the three juridical 
divisions of Lusitania, the conventus EmeriUotsls. 
(Plin. iv. 22. s. 35.) It s].ieedUy became the rajatal 
of I,u.sita!na,.and one of the greatest cities of iSxiaiii. 
(Mela, ii. 6.) Ausmiius celebrates it in the follms- 
ing verses {^Ordo Kohil. Urh. viii,, Wernsdorf, I'oet. 
Lat. Min. vol. v. p. 1329):— 

“ Clara mihi post has memorabere, noinen Iberum, 
Emerita iieiiuoreu-s qu.ain praeterlabitur amiik, 
Submit tit cui toto suos Hisjainia fasces, 

Corduba non, non arce poten.s tibi Tareaco certat, 
Quaeque sinu pelagi jactat se Bracara divtss.” 

Emerita stood on the N. bank of the Anas (^Gua- 
diana), but a part of its territory lay on the S. side 
of the river, on which account Hygiaus places it in 
Baeturia. (Hygiii. Lim. Const, p, 154.) From 
its position on tlie borders of Lu.'iitania and Iketiea, 
we have varioms .statements of the people and di.'-trii-t 
to which it beloiigeil. Stralw assigia it to the 
Turduli, a x«u-t of whom certainly dwtdt at o;ie time 
on the right bank of the Aiuy; (comp. Plin. /. t*.); 
Prudeutims to the Vettone.s {/hfiun, in KuloL ix. 
186). Ptolemy .rimply mentions it a,s an inland city 
of the Lnaitani (ii. 5. § 8). It is one of hia points 
of astronomical observation, having 14 hrs. 15 rnin. 
in its longest day, and being 3| hoims \V. of Alex- 
andria (viii. 4. § 3). 

Emerita was the centre of a great number of road.s 
branching out into the three provlnc/is of .Spain ; the. 
cliief distances along which were, 162 M. f*. to 
Hispdis; 144 to Corduba; 145, I6I, .'md 22fJ, by 
ditierent routes, to Olisii/o; .313 to the mouth of the 
Anas; G,‘12 to Caesaraugusta, or 348 by a .-lusrt<n- 
route, or 4.58 by the route through Lusitania. (/6'», 
Ant. pp. 414, 415, 416, 418, 419. 420, 431, 432, 
433j 438, 444.) its territory wa.s of great iV-itility, 
and produced the linest olives. (Plin. xv. 3. s, 4 ) 
Pliny also mcnlions a kind of eochiiical (csict us) as 
found in its ncighlwurlKKKi and mo»t highly pstcumfcd 
(iv. 41. s. 65). 

The coins of Emerita are vety numerous, ina.st of 
them bemring tlie heads of the Augustati femiiy, 
with ejiigraphs referring to the origin of tlw city, 
and celebrating its founder, in some cases with 
divine honours, A frequent ty}«' is a ©ty gate, 
gencrdly bearing the inMuiption Ehiuiita Asr<jt3»TA, 
ft device which has been adopted as. the cogakanee 
of the modem city. (Florez, Med. vol j. p. .'i84; 
Eekhd, Dmdr. Num. VeL vd. i. pp. 12, l.'l) 

An.d well may Merid;i, though now but a paw 
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neglected town of 4500 inhabitants, cling to the 
memory of her past gloiy; for few cities in the 
Homan empire have such magnificent rains to attest 
their ancient splendour. It has hoen fitly called 
“ tlie Home of Spain in respect of stupendous and 
■well-]ireserved monuments of antiquity.” (Ford, p. 
258.) Eemains of all the great buildings which 
adorned a Eomari city of the fii’st class are found 
within a circuit of about half a mile, on a hill which 
formed the nucleus of the city. The Goths pre- 
served and even repaired the Koman edifices; and, 
at t!ie Arab conquest, Merida called forth from the ' 
Moorish leader Musa the explamation, tliat “ all the | 
world must have been called together to build such 
a city.” The conquerors, as usmil, put its stability 
to the severest test, and the ruins of Merida consist 
of what was solid enough to withstand their violence 
and the more insidious encroaclmients of the citizens, 
who for ages have usx'd the ancient city as a qnany. 
Witliin tlie circuit of the city, tlie ground is covered 
with traces of the ancient roads and pavements, re- 
mains of temples and other buildings, fragments of 
columns, statues, and bas-reliefs, with numerous in- 
scriptions. A particular account of the nntiquitic.s, 
which are too numerous to describe here, is given by 
Laborde and Ford. The circus is still so perfect that 
it miglit be used for races as of old, and the theatre, 
the vomitai'ies of which are perfect, lias been the scene 
of many a modem bull-fight. The great aqueduct 
is one of the grandest remains of anti<iiuty in the 
world; and there are several other aqueducts of less 
coni>eipicnce, and the remains of vast resenmirs for 
w'ater. The Eoman bridge over the Gimdiam, of 
81 arches, 2575 feet jlong, 26 broad, and 33 above 
the river, upheld by Goth and Moor, and repaired 
by Philip HI. in 1610, remained miiujured till the 
Peninsular War of our own time, when some of the 
arches wero blown up, in April 1812. (Florez, 
Esp.Sagr.\d, xiii. pp. 87, foil.; Laborde, ItM- 
raire de I’Espagne, vol, iii. pp. 399, foil., 3rd cd.; 
Ford, Handbook of Spain, pp. 258, toll.) [P. 8.1 
AUGUSTA FIEMA. [Asanai.] 

AUGUSTA GEMELLA. [Tucci.] 

AUGUSTA JULIA. [Gades.] 

AUGUSTA PEAETO'EIA (Adyoilo-ra, Strab.; 
Auyovara UpaiTccpla, Ptoh), a city of Cisalpine 
Gaul, in the tenitory of the Salassi, situated at the 
fixit of the Alps, in the valley of the Duria Major j 
it is now called Aosta, and gives to the whole valky 
of the Duria the name of 1 'al d Aosta. It was a 
Roman colony, founded by Augustus, who, after the 
complete .subjugation of the &lassians by Tereutius 
Varro, established hero a boiiy of 3,000 A'eterans, 
PTom the .statement of Strabo, that the colony was 
settled on the .site of the camp of Van-o, it would 
appar that there was previously no town on this 
spot; but the importance of its psition at the |wint 
of junction of the two passes over tlie Pennine and 
Graiau Alps (the Great and Little St. Bernard) 
caused it quickly to rise to great pimprity, and it 
soon became, what it has ever since contiimeii, the 
capital of the whole valley and surrounding region. 
(Strab. iv, p. 206; Dion Cass, liii. 25; Plin.iii. 17, 
.8. 21 ; Ptoi. ill 1. § 34.) According to Pliny it was 
the extreme point of Italy towards tlie north, so that 
he reckons the length d’ that country “ ab Alpino 
fine Praetoriae Augnstae” to Ehegium- (H. H, iSi. 

5. § 6.) The importance of Augusta Praetoria 
under the Roman empire is hnfikaeaitjy attested by 
its existing romains, among which are those of a 
triumphal arch at the entrance of the town on tlie 
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E. side, of a very good style of arcMteeturo, and 
probably of tlie time of Augustus, but which has 
lost its inscription. Besides this, thei-c is another an- 
cient gate, now half buried by the accmnulation of the 
SOU; a fine Roman bridge, and .some remains of an 
amphitheatre; while numerous architectural frag- 
ments attest the magnifieence of the imblic build- 
ings with which the city was once adorned. (Mlllin. 

' Vop. en Piemont, vol. ii. pp. 14— -17.) [E. IL B.] 
AUGUSTA EAURACORUM (Aupsi), the chief 
town of the Rauraci, who bordered on the Hclvetii. 
(Caes, jS. G. i. 5.) A Roman colony was settled 
here by L. Munatius Plaiicus, in the time of Augus- 
tus, as is proved by an inscription. (Plin. iv. 17, 
ed. Hard, note.) Ammiaims (xiv. 10) gives it the 
name Eauracum, and fixes its position on the border 
of the Rhine, The toira suficred from the Ale- 
maiini, and was reduced to a mere fort, Gastrum 
Eauracemse. Aiigsl is -in the canton of Bfile, six 
miles cast of Bille, and on Ihc left hanlc of the Rhine, 
It is now a village. In the sixteenth century tliere 
were still many remains of Augusta, aud among 
them a large amphitheatre. [Raukaci.] 

AUGU.8TA BUESSONUM or SUESSIONUSI 
(Soissans). The position of this place is detennined 
by the Itineraries. It is twice called simply Sues- 
sonae in the Antonine Itin. It was on the road from 
Durocortorum (Rheims) to Samai'obriva (^Amiens). 
Suissotis is on tlie south bank of tlie A isne, hi the 
department of Aisne. Lhider the later empire there 
was a lioraaii manufactory of shields, balistae, and 
annour for the cavalry called Ciibanarii. D’Anville 
and otliers suppose tliat the Noviodunnm of Caesar 
(JB. G, il 12) was the place tliat afterwards became 
Augusta Suessonum ; and it may be, but it is only a 
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vS)v, Ptol, ; Torino or Twin), &e captal of the 
Ligurian tribe of the Tamini, was situated on the 
river Padus, at its junctioa with the Duria Minor or 
Ihra Mparia. It was at tliis point that the Padus 
began to be navigable, and to this oircumstance, 
combined with its position on the line of high road 
leading from Mediolanum and Ticimmi to tlie pas- 
sage of the Cottian Alps (^Mont Gemvre), the city 
doubtless owed its early importance. It is probable 
that ;tlie chief city of the Taurini, which was taken 
by Hdmiibal immediately after his descent into Italy 
(Polyb. iii. 60), and the name of which, according, 
to Appiari (Annih. 5); was Tauraaia, was the gaino 
that became a Bffliiau colony under Augustas, aud 
received from him the name of Augusta. The only 
subsequent mention of it in history is during tiie ’ 
civil war between Othoani "Vitellius, A. ». 69, when 
a considerable part of it was burnt by tlie soldiers of 
the latter (Tac. Hist, ii, 66); but we learn both 
from Pliny and Tacitus, m well as from numeroius 
inscriptions, tliat it retained its colonial rank, and 
was a place of importance under the Eoniiui empire. 
(Plin.iii 17. s. 21 ; Ptol. iii. 1. § 35; Grater. Ima\ 
pp. 458. 8, 495, 5; Maffei, Mm. Veron, pp. 209 
-*-233; Millin. Foy. m Pihnmt, vol. i. p. 264.) 

The name of Augusta seems to have 
idually dropped, and tlie city itself came 
by #e name the tribe to which 
we find it termed in the I 
rini ” from whence comes its 
or TviHin. It continued 
■empire to be a place of 
capital of Piedmont, as it now is 
Sardinia. With the 
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which have been mentioned above, it retains no ves- 
tiges of antiquity. . [E. H. B,] 

'AUGUSTA TEEVIEORUM {Trier, or Treves, _ 
as the French call it), a town on the right bank of 
the llosel, now in the Pnis.-ian territory. It was 
sometimes simply called Augusta, ami sometimes 
under the later empire Treviri, whence the modem 
name Trier. Caesar names no tow among the 
Treriri. Trier is the Colonia Trevirovum of Tacitus 
{IJist iv. 62). It is mentioned by Mela under the , 
name of Augusta (iii. 2), and we mtiy conclude from , 
the probable period of Mela that it was .settled by 
August U.H. It appears from Tacitus {Fist iv. 77), ' 
that llie Ifoinan colonia was connected with the o^r- 
po.site bank by a bridge, as the modem town is; and 
thi.s suburb was callcil Vicua Voclanni, as we leam 
from sepulchral inscriptions found on the left bank.. 
.Some commentators have incorrectly supposed that 
Strabo (p. 194) speaks of this bridge; hut he is 
speaking of bridging the Rhine. The walls of the 
town are also mentkme.d by Tacitus. Ausonius, 
who wrote in the second half of the fourth century 
of the Glirlstian aera, places Treviri fourth in hi.s 
list of " nobiles urbe.s,” a rank to 'which it was en- 
titled from being the head quarters of the Roman 
commanders on the Rhine, and the frequent residence 
of the Roman emperors or Caesars. From the 
middle of the third century of the Christian aera 
Trier was visited by the emperons, and in the fourth 
century it was the regular imperial residence in this 
division of Gallia. Trier was one of the sixty great 
towns of Gallia which were taken by the Franks 
and the Alemanni, after tlie death of the emperor 
Aurdian, and recovered by Probus. (FI. Vopiscus, 
jProbus, c. 13.) The restoration of Trier seems to 
he due to the emperor Constantme the Great, ■who 
frrnn A. D. 306 to A. d, 331 frequently resided at 
Trier. The panegyric athubuted to the rhetorician 
Eumenius, pronounced before Constantine at Trier 
in A. D. 310, speaks of the avails of the city as rising 
again; and the coned u.sion, from the words of the 
panegyrist, seems to he that Constantine rebuilt or 
repaired the walls of Trier. He may have cimsi- 
derably beautified the place, but it is uncertain how 
much, after it had been damaged by the GiTinans. 
Eurnmius mentions the great circus of Trier, tlie j 
basilicfie, and the forum, as royal work.s. The city ; 
probably received other embellishments after tJie 1 
period of Constantine, and it was a flourishing place 
when Ausonius wrote. It had establishments for | 
education, and a mint- Trier stand.s on level groimd, | 
surrounded by gentle hills, the sloixss of which are i 
covered with vines, a.s tlicy were when Ausonius j 
visited the place. j 

The Roman bridge over the Mo.se], probably the ! 
work of Agripjja, existed till the French war,s of 
Louis XI in 1689, wlum it is said to have Iwen 
blown up. AH that now remain.s of tlie original 
structure are the mas.siTB foundations and the piers. 
The arches were ixstored in 1717 — 1720. The 
blocks of the ancient structure are from six to nine 
feet long, tliree feet -wide, and three feet high, with- 
out any cement. The piers are on an average 66 
feet high and 21 wide. There are eight arches. 
The bridge is 690 feet long aj.id 24 wide. One of 
the city gates reraaitts, which recent excavations 
have .shown to be in tlie line of the walls of the cifcyi; 
Tills Porta Marlas or Porta Nigra, aa it was taiW 
in the middle ages, is a colossal work It is a kmd 
of quadrangle 115 feet long; and in tJw central or 
principal part it is 47, and in the two pi-egecting 
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sides 67 feet deep: it i.s 91 fec-fc high. It i.s four 
stories high in the flank.s, but in one of the flanks 
only three stories remain. There are two gateways 
in the central part, each 14 feet wide; and over the 
gatcAvays there i,s a chamber .52 feet long and 22 feet 
wide. Thi.s building is coustructs'd of great blocks 
of stone, without cement; some of them four to five 
feet in length, and othere from .seven to nine feet 
long. It is a structure of enorm(ju.s strength, a gi- 
gantic and irnpasiug monument. In the cliamhcrs 
there is a cnllcctiou of Roman antiquities i'oimd in 
and about Trier: many of the scnlpturc.s are of ex- 
cellent ■workmanship. A view and jdau of the Porta 
Nigra are given in the Dictionary of Antirjuitles, 
p. 943. On the outside of the present town are the 
remains of the amphitheatre, which was included 
within the ancient walls. The longer axis is 219 
feet, and the shorter 156. There m‘e also rcmaiiis 
of the ancient Thermae, which are constructed of 
limestone and rows of bricks altemately, except the 
beautiful artdaes, wMe.lv are entirely of brick. These 
and other remains of Trier are described by ll'ytteti- 
bach, Rechercltes sur les Antiquitvs lionioities, tfc., 
de Treves, and Forschmyen, &c. ; and also by other 
writers, [G. L.] 

AUGUSTA TRICASTINOEUM, ms Pliny (iii. 
4) calls it, or Augusta, Jis it is simply called In the 
Itineraries. It wa.s on the road between Yalentia 
( Valence), on the Rhone, and Deu Vocontiomm {IHe). 
It is said to he Aomt-en-Dwis, on the Drome a 
branch of the Rhone, and in the department of Drome. 
D'Anville places Augusta Tricastinomm at St Paul- 
irois-Chdteaux, north of Orunye; and the Augnsta 
of the Itineraries at Aouste. There are said to te 
consideralile reiniun.s at Aouste. [G. L.} 

AUGUSTA TKINOBANTUM. [Lokdinium.] 
AUGUSTA VAGIENNORUM {Aiiyeiora Bo- 
yievvwv, Ptoh; an inscrijition, Orell. 76, luus AvAi. 
Bag. for Align, sta Bagiennormn), the chief city of 
tlie Ligurian tribe of the Vagieimi, is meutioned 
both by I’liiiy .and Ptolemy, ami the former sjaciks 
of it as a place of iijqs>rtanc<;. (Iflin. iii. s. 7 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 35.) But tlmugli the name wotihl 
lead us to hUpiM'i.-ii: that it was a colony of Augusliis, 
Ave Imve no account of its foundation, nor do an- 
cient authors afford any duo to ir.s jio.sition. It vvas 
placed by D'Anville at Vico, near Jfomlori ; but a 
local antiquarian, Duramli, has .satisfactorily proved 
' that some Roirmii ruims still visible near Jkne (a 
' considerable tou’u of Piedmont, Kitnatod lictwcen the. 

I valleys of the Tanuro and t he 5'far«, about 12 miles 
from the site of Polleiitia) are tlnsic of Augusta 
Vagiennoruni. They couipri.se the rctn.’iin.s oi an 
I aqueduct, ampliithealre, balh.s, and other building^., 

I and Cover a considerable extent of gr«nn<i. 1 ho 
I name of Bene Is itself proluibly only a cornqition of 
' Bagienna, the fonn of the ancient mime which is 
found in documents of the middle ages, (Durjuali, 

, Di’lV Angwia dd Vayienni, Torino, 1769; Milliti, 
Voy, en Pirmont, vol. ii. p. .50.) [E. IL B.] 

AUGUSTA. VEKOMAKDUORU.5I, the dik-f 
tovA-n of the Veroniandui, who are mentioned hy 
Ca^ar {B. G.ii. 4, 16). The name of this place first 
occurs in Ptolemy; and its identity ■edth SL QucMin, 
in the department of A hue, is pim'ed by the Eortwai 
roads from Soissom, Aiaims, and Bamy, which itt- 
ts'seeted here. fG.L.l 
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A'ugslmry), the capital of VWeRcift or 
Raelia Secainda, sitimn-d ..ri the rivers Lech (Licim) 
and Wsttach (Viudo ?). It Av.-m fouudwi by Ai: 
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pjnstTis aboiit A. i>. 14, after the conquest of Eactia 
by Dnisus. This is no doubt tlie place to -which 
Tacitus (^Germ. 41) applies the expression ^‘splen- 
didissima Eaetiae proviuciae colonia.” During the 
second half of the fourth ■ century the Bomans with- 
drew their garrison, and the place was given up to 
the Aletnanni, under whom it soon became again a 
town of great eminence. (Sext. Euf. 10; PtoL ii. 
12. § 3; comp. Von Eaiser, Me Horn. Denhnaler 
zu Atignhurg, 1820. 4ta) [L. S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA. [Tricasse-s.] 
AUGUSTOBKTGA (KiyovffnASpiyai Eth. Au- 
gustobrigenses). 1 . A city of Lu.sitania, on the road 
from Emcrita to Toletnm, 56 M. P. from the former 
and 55 from the latter. (JA'k. Ant p. 438.) It 
seems to correspond to Pmute de Arffibwpo, m the 
N. bank of the Tagu-s : others seek it at Villar 
Pedroso. (Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 396.) 

2. A city of the Vettones in I.usitauia, probably 
near Ciudad Rodrigo. (Ptol. ii. 5. § 9.) 

It i.s nneertain which of the above is the stip-n- 
diary town of Pliny (iv. 22. s. 35.) 

3. {Aldeo el Mum, near Soria), a city of the 
Pelendones, in Hispania Tarraeononsis, 23 M. P. 
E. of Numantia, on the road to Cae.sai'iiugusta. {liin. 
Ant p, 442; Ptol. ii. 6. § 54; Florez, Esp. Sagr. 
vol, xiv. p. 41; D’Anville, Mem. de VAcad. de..^ 
Jmcr. vol. xl. p. 767 ; Ukert, id. p. 454.) [P. S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM. [Bibkacte.] 
AUGUSTODURUS, mentioned in the Table, is 
said to be Bayern, in the department of Calvados, 
as the Roman milestones prove (Walekenaer, Giog. 
(J’c. vol, i. 2)p. 385, 396), which have been found in 
the neighbourhood of Baytux, with the name Augus- 
todurus on them, D’Anville identihed the Araegenus 
of the Table with Bayeux. [G. L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS (Senlis), is placed in the 
Antonine Itin. on the road between Caesaromagus 
(^Beamais) and Suessonae {Soissons). In the No- 
titia Imperii the Silvaneetes are mentioned as be- 
longing to Belgica Secunda, and the Civitas Silva- 
nectura is mentioned in the Notitia of the provinces 
of Gallia. The name Silvaneetes points to the mo- 
dem Smlh, in the department of Oise. [G. L.] 

, AUGUSTOMANA. [Tuicasses.]^ 
AUGUSTONE''METUM (Auyoytr-rovep.fTOj'), the 
chief town of the Arverni, whir.h Strabo calls Ne- 
mossus (p, 191), and places on the Loire; but ho 
either placed it on the Loire through mistake, or by 
tire Loire he means tliat branch of the Loire called 
the Elaver {Allier). The nairie Augustonemetuin 
occurs in Ptolemy and in the Table. The place was 
afterwards simply called Arvenii (Amndan. xv. 11), 
though in the pa-ss-age of Ammianus the people may 
be meant. It .seems tliat Pliny (34, c. 7), when he 
SiKfiks of the colossal statue of Slereury made “ in 
cavitate Galliac Arvernis,” must mean the city and 
not the territory; fuid this, as D’Anville observes 
(A'hrice, ^-c.), is singular, because the practice of 
giving the name of a people to the chief town of the 
people did not come in us(i until afte^ITiny’s time. 
Clermont, in the Amergne, which represents Augus* 
tonemetum, doe.s not bear either the ancient name 
or the name of the people, but the identity is certain. 
An old Latin historian of Pippin, quoted by D’An- 
ville, makes the “ urks Arvorua” and ” Glams 
Moms,” that is Clermont, identical; and Aitnoiu also 
speaks of ‘‘Arveniis quae Gkraa mosia dicitur.” 
Cl&'mont Pesmud, the capital of the dejiartment of 
Puy de Borne, is on a smaR stream wMcli flows into 
tlie AUm<. [G. L] 
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AU6UST0EITUM {klyDvo'T6pvTov), the capital 
of the Leiaoviees, a Gallic tribe, the neiglibouns of 
the Arverni on the west. In the Table, Aagu.s- 
toritum is abbreviated or comipted into Arnsrito, 
The Anton. Itin. between Burdigala, Bordeaux, and 
Argentomagns, Argenton, agrees with the modem 
mejisurements, and determines the position of Au- 
gustoritum to be Limoges, Gie fonner capital of the 
Limosin. [G. L.] 

AULAEI TICHOS or CASTRUlU (AiAa^oo 
'reixas'. Kmnukre?), a Thracian town on tlie coast 
of the Euxine, soutJi of Apollonia, (Airian, Peripl. 
p. 24.) It is pi’obably the same jilace as Thera, men- 
tioned in the TaLul, Peuting., and as the Theras 
Chorion in the Periiilus Anonymus (p, 14). [L. S.J 
AULEKCl, appears to be a generic name, which 
included several Celtic tribes. Caesar {B. G. ii. 34) 
name.s the Aulurci with the Veneti and the other 
maritime states In B. G. vii, 75, he enumerates, 
iunong the clients of the Aedui, the Aulerci Bran- 
novices and Brannovii, as the common text stands; 
hut the names in this eliaptcr of Caesar are corrupt, 
and “ Brannovii ” does not apjiear to be genuine. If 
the iiaiae Aulerci Brannovices is genuine in vii. 75, 
this branch of the Aulerci, which was dependent on 
the Aedui, must be distinguished from those Au-* 
lerd who were situated between the Lower Seine and 
I the Loire, and separated from the Aedui by tlie Se- 
1 nones, Carnutes, and Biturxges CuM, 

I Again, in vii. 75, Caesar mentions tire Aulerci 
' Cenomani and the Aulerci Eburones, as the text 
stands; hut it is generally agreed that for Eburones 
I we must read Ebiirovices, as in B. G, iii, 17. In 
i this chapter (vii. 75) Caesar also mentions themari- 
' time states (ii. 34) under the name of the Armories 
' slates; but his list does not agree with the list in 
ii. 34, and it does not contain the Aulerci. Caesar 
(iii. 17) mentions a tribe of Diablintes or Diablintres, 
to whom Ptolemy gives the generic name of Aulerei, 
It seems, then, that Aulerci was a general name 
under which several tidbea vrere included [Cbno- 
jiANi, DiABLusTTEa, Eburovices]. [G-L.J 
AULIS (AfiAii : Eth. AoAtSeds, fern. AjlAtSir), a 
town of Boeotia, situated on the Euripus, and cele- 
brated as the place at whLcli the Grecian fleet as- 
sembled, when they were about bo sail against Troy. 
Strabo says that the harbour of Aulis could only 
hold -fifty ships, and that therefore the Grecian fleet 
must have assembled in the large port in the neigh- 
bourhood, called floSiis Kip^v, (Strab. ix. p. 403.) 
Livy slates (xlv. 27) tliat Aulis was distant three 
miles from Chalcis. Aulis appears to have stood 
upon a rocky height, since it is called by Homer (/L 
ii. 303) AvKis Trerpgearcra., and by Strabo (L c.) we- 
rpwdes x&jpW. 'nie.se statements agree with the 
position asiiigned to AuEs by modem travellers. 
About three miles south of Chalcis on the Boeotian 
coast are “ two bays sejiarated from each other by a 
rocky peninsula; the northern is small and -winding, 
tlie southern spreads out at the cud of a channesl 
iati) a large circular basin. The latter harbour, as 
well as a situated a mile to the southwaui of 

it, ia called Vath^, a name evidently flciived fiMm 
/3a^r (Leake.) We may thoi-cfi con- 

clude that Aulis was situated on the roc.ly juiuiu- 
sula between these two bays. 

Aulis was ill tlie territory of Ta’ugva. It is 
called SiKdifiti by Strabo. In ihe time m Jkusimias 
it had ^ly a few iulnlutauts, w no w ere porlcra. Its , 
temple of A-rtomis, wlmli A.-a’nenmon i.-> said to 
have foando'l, wa.- su!i U.mdu'g wtieii Pauaanias 
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visited tlie pkice. (Dicaeavcli. 88; PaiiH. ix. 19. 

§ 6, seq.; Plin. iv. 7. s. 12; Leake, A’^ortAenj Cm'ce, 
vol. ii. p. 2G2, seq.; Wordsworth, Athens and Attica, 
p.4,'Seq.)'. 

AULOCRENAE, “a valley ten Koman miles 
from Apaniia (Oibotus) for those who are goinf; to 
Phrygia,’’ (Plin. v. 29.) “ Tlio Marsyas,” says 

Pliny, “ rises and is soon hidden in the place where 
Marsyas contended with Ajwllo on the pipe in Aulo- 
creiiao;” wlienoe, perhii]ts, the plane deiives its name 
from the legend of Apollo and Marsyas, as it means 
the Ibnntains of the jjipe. Strabo de.seribas the Mar- 
sviis and Maeander as ri-sing, according to report, in 
one lake above Cclaenac, which prodnec.s reeds 
adapted for making nionth-pieee.s tor jiifXJS; he gives 
no name to the lake. Pliny (.xvi. 44) siys, “ We 
have mentioned the tract (^regio) Aulocivne, through 
which a man pa.sses from Apunia into Phrygia; 
there a plane tree is shown from which Mamyas was 
suspended, after being vanquished by Ajwllo.” But 
Pliny lias not mentioned the “ regio Aulocrene ” bn- | 
fore; and the passage to which he refers (v, 29), j 
and which is here literally rendered, is not quite 
clear. But he has mentioned, in another passage 
(v. 29), a hike on a mountain Aulocrene, in whicli 
&e 3rlaeander rises. Hamilton (Researches, &c. 
vol. i. p. 498) found near Renair (Apimeia Ci- 
hotus), a lake nearly two miles in circumference, 
full of reeds and mdies, which he considers to be 
the source of the Maeander, and also to be the lake 
described by Pliny on the Mons Aulocrene. But 
the Aulocrenae he considers to be in the plain of 
Romhai. Thus Pliny mentions a “ regio Aulocrene,” 
a mons Aulocrene,” and a valley (convallis) Aulo- 
crunae. [Maeandkr.] [G. L.] 

AULOGEE'NE. [Aulocrenae.] 

AHLOH (A&\c6v), a hollow between bills or 
banks, was the name given to many such districts, 
and to places situated in them. 

1. A valley in the nortli-west of Messenia, upon 
the confines of Elis and Messenia, and through which 
there ivas a route into the Lepreatis. Pausaiiias 
speaks of “ a temple of Aselcpiu.s Aiilonias in wliat. 
is called Aulon,” which he places near the river 
Neda; but whether tliere was a town of tJic name of 
Aulon is uncertain. The French Ci)minis.sion sup- 
poBO that there was a town of this name, near tho 
entrance of the defile which eondnets from CyjKi- 
rissia to the mouth of the Keda, and believe that its 
position is marked by some ruins near the sea on 
the right laink of the river Cyparissus. (Stnib. 
viii. p, 350; Xen. IltU. iii. 2. § 25, iii, 3. § 8; 
Polyaen. ii. 14 ; Pans. iv. 36. § 7 ; Leake, Morea, 
vol. i. j). 484; Boblaye, Recherches, &c, p. 116.) 

2. In M 3 'gdonia in Macedonia, situated a day’s 
inarch from tho Chalcidiau Anrne. (Thiie, iv. 103.) 
Leake (Noi-them Greece, vol. iii, p. 170) regards 
it a-s .sirnjdy the name of the pa.ss, tln-ough wliich 
the waters of the lake Bolbe flow by means of a river 
into the Strymoaie gulf ; but it api«ars to have been 
also the name of a place in tliis jms. In later 
times at all events there was a town called Aulon, 
since it is mentioned iis one of the Macedonian cities 
restored by Justinian. (Re Aedif, iv. 4.) 

3. A small place in Attica in the mining district 
of Laurium. [LAURniai,] 

4. ( VaLom'), a town on the coast of Hlyriffwa 
between Apollonk. and Oricum, a little south of the 
Aons, and on a deep bay. (ftoL iii 18. § 3; Tab. 
Peat. ; IJierocl ) 

AULON, a hill in the neighbourhood of Tarentam, 
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noticed by Iloi’ace for the excellence and abundance 
of its wine. Martial also speaks of it as prfklucing 
excellent wine a.s well as wool, for which the whole 
neighbourhowl of Tarentnm was famous. (Ilor. Carta. 
ii. 6. 18; Mart. xiii. 125.) Its site still retains it.s 
ancient celebrity in the former respect : it is now 
called Monte Mehne (probably a corruplioii oi’ A u- 
loHc), a .sloping rhlgc on the sou shore about eight 
miles SE. of Tarentuni. (I’oiimneiii, vol. i. ]». 295; 
Carducci, IklLic Tarantinc, p. 2(59.) [E H. B.j 

AULON (’AuXcov: EL-Ghur). the name given 
I)y the ancients to the great valley through which 
the Jordan flows below the Lake of Tiberia.s, ami 
to its continuation quite across the whole length of 
the Dead Sea, mid for some dislance beyond. It 
signifies a dejire.ssed tract of plain, usually between 
two mourittuii,s, and corresponds with the Giuo' of 
the Arabian writer.^. (Edrlsi par Jauhert, pp. 337, 
338 ; Abnlf. Tab. Spr. pp. 8, 9 ; Schulteii’s Ti letc 
Vit. Salad, s. v. Ahjaumm.') According to Eu.nc- 
bins its extreme limits arc Jit. Libauu.s, and the 
Desert of Paran, in Arabia Petraea. Burkhanlt 
(Trav. p. 344) describes the course of the valley 
in the upper end, near Lake Tiberiii.«, as running 
from N. by E. to S. by W., and as about two iioiuN 
broad. The plain through which the river flows is 
for the most part barren, without trees or veniure; 
the cliff’s and slopes of the river -uplands pre.sent a 
wild and cheerless aspect. Opposite to Jericho its 
general course is the .same, but the cleft which forms 
the valley widens, and the river flows through the 
broad pdain which is called on the W. “ the Plain of 
Jericho," on the E. “ (he Plain of Moab.” Jose- 
phus speaks of the Jordan as flowing through a 
desert (B. J. iii. 10. § 7, iv. 8. ^ 2), and it preserves 
this character to the present day. The low bed of 
the river, the absence of inundation and of tributary 
.streams, have combined to produce thi.s result. 'I'lie 
part of tlie valley which is S. of the Dead Sea has 
not yet been sufficiently explored. The whole of 
tlie valley of the Jordan may be coii-idered a^ one 
of tlio.se long fi.s.-^ui'e.s vvliieli occur freijuently among 
limestone mouuta’ni.s, and ha.s given to Paie.stine its 
remarkable configuration. Ami it has t«.’cn inferred 
tliat the phenomenon i.s referable to volcanic action, 

! of which the emmtry around exhiiiit.s fnniuent trace.s, 
(Robinson, Paltstine, vol. ii. pp. 215, 258, 305; 
Von I{aumer'.s J'ukstina. p. .56; Belnml, Puhest 
p. 3G4; Itosennniller, Bib). Alt. vol. ii, pt. 1. p, 
146; Ifitter, Enlkumk West Askn, vol, xv. p. 481.) 

2. In Syria. [Ooele Syria.] 

3. A town ill Crete (Stcjih. B. s. f.), pnbably 
the same as the Episcoiial See of Auhn^iiamos. 
(Cornelius, Crete Sacra, voi. i. pn 233.) .Mcordiug 
to Hoeek (Kreta, vol. i. p. 431) it is rcjfivwiUed by 
a place called .iidm, S. of Rethno. [K. B. J.] 

AUExkNlTlS. [Babylonlv..] 

AUliA'SIUiS MOXS (rh Avpdffiar bpof; JcbtJ 
Aaress), a mountain of N. Africa, in tiie S. of 
Nuinidia, l>ei^w the city of Lsunbisa. It fonns tho 
SE, extremity of the so-called Middle Atks, nhieh 
it connects with the main chain of the Great xVtlas. 
[Atlas.] It divide.? the waters, which flow into 
the basin of the lake Tritonis (Melrir) from those 
which flow NE. into the basin of the Bagnidw. 
(Procop, B. V. ii. 13, 19, Aedij: vl 7.) It ap- 
pears to be the Audits Mons of Ptolanv (rh AS&t' 
Spas, iv. 3. § 16). ‘ [P. B.] 

' AUlii-lA CHIMISOKESUS (^ xp^trv 
O'er), hi India extra Gangem, is supposL'd to corre- 
spond to the picninsula of Malacca, There is also 
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hero Ausoa the fonnder of the city of Aiiranca. 
Servitm terras the Auranoi one of the mont ancient 
nations of Italy (ad Am, vii. 206); and tiicy cer-- 
tainly appear* to have been at an early period much 
napre powerful and widely spread tlian we subse- 
qnently find them. But it does not appear that the 
. name was ever employed by the Romans in the vague 
■ and extensive sesnse in which that of Ausones was 
used by tlie Greeks. [Ai'SONES.] 

At a later period, in tbe fourth century b, c., the 
two names of Aurunci and Ausones had assumed a 
distinct signifiaition, and came to be applied to two 
petty nations, evidently mere subdivisions of the same 
great race, both dw'elling on tire frontiers of Latium 
and Campania; the Airsones on the W, of tire Liris, 
Gxti'nding from thence to the rnountmns of the Vol- 
sdans; the Aimincans, on tire other hand, being 
corrfined to the detached group of volcanic mountains 
now called Monte di Sta Croce, or Rocea Mmfim, 
on the left bank of the Liris, together witli the hills 
that slope from thence towards the sea. Their an- 
cient stronghold or metropolis, Aubunca, w-as situ- 
ated near the summit of the mountain, while SuESSA, 
wliich they subsefiuerrtly made their capital, was on 
its soutli-westcm slope, eommanding the fertile plains 
fnnn thence to the sea. On the E. and S. they bor- 
dered closely on tire Sididni of Teamira and the 
jipople of Cale.s, who, according to Livy (viii. 16), 
were also of Ausoniau race, but were prolitically dis- 
tinct from the Auruncans. Virgil evidently regards 
these hills as the ovrgitml alrtxle of the Aurancan 
race (Am. vii. 727), mid spreaks of them as merely 
a petty people. But the first occasion on whici 
they apjrear in Roman history exhibits them in a 
very diflerent light, as a warlike and powerful nation^ 
who had extended their conquests to the very bor- 
der's of Latium. 

Thus, in b. o. 503, we find the Latin cities of 
Cora and Pometia “ revolting to tire Aurunoi,” 
these powerful neighboirra supporting them with, a 
large army against the infimt republic. (Ldv. ii, 16, 
17.) And a few years later the AnruncaBfi took 
up arms as allies of the Volseians, and advanced 
with their army as far as Arioia, where they fou^ifc 
a great battle with the Roman consul ScErviUus. 
(Id. ii. 26; Dionys. vi, 32.) On this occasion they 
are termed by Dionysius a warlike people of greats 
strength and fierceness, who occupied the fairesl; 
plains of Cainjrania; so that it seems certain the 
name is here used as including the people to whom 
the name of Ausones (.in its more limited sense) is 
afterwards applied. From this time the uume of 
the Auruncans does not again occur till b. o. 344, 
when it is evident that Livy is speaking only of the 
petty people who inhabited the mountain of Rocca 
Mmifim, who were defeated and lednced to sub- 
mission without difficulty (Liv, vii. 28.) A few 
years later (b,g. 337) they were ciunj fl'H-d by the 
attacks.of tbkr neighbours the iSifliiniii, to apply for 
aid to Eorofij and nmanwhile aliaudou-d their sf r.T.g- 
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world. For particulars, see Lndia, [P. S.] 
AUEELIANORUM UEBS or CIVITAS. [G»- 

SABUM.] 

AUEGI, a city of Hispania Daetica, mentioned in 
mi inscription, MusiciPiUJi Flayium Aurgita- 
KtiM. (Muratori, p. 1103, No. 6.) Ukert supposes 
it to bo Jaen (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 370). [P. S.] 

AURINX, a city in the S. of Hispania, not far 
from Munda (Liv. xxiv. 42) ; doubtless the same 
place as Oringis, on the confines of the Melesses, 
which Fasdrubal made bis head quarters against 
Scipio, B. c. 207. It was at that time the most i 
wealthy city of the district, and had a fertile terri- | 
tory, and silver mines worked by tbe natives. (Liv. j 
xxviii. .3.) Pliny mentions it, with a slight diffiw- i 
ence of form, Onitigis, among the oppida stipmdiana 1 
of the conveiitus Artigitanus. (Liv. iii. 1. s. 3.) j 
Ukert places it between Moticlova and Ximena de ] 
la Froniera (vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 359). [P. B.] 

AURUNCA, tlie capital or metropolis of tbe little 
mountain tribe of tlie Aurunci, in the more limited 
sense of that name [Auru.nci], was situ.ated on one 
of the summits of the volcanic group of mountains, 
which rise above the ]j]ains of Campania, near 
Suessa and Teaniirn. Its name is found only in 
Festus (v, Ausonia'), who tells us it was fiuiided 
by Auson, the son of Ulysses and Circe; but Livy 
clearly alludes to its exi.stcuce, though without ineii- 
tioniiig the name. He tells us, that in b.c. 337, 
the Aunmei, being hard pressed by their nei.gb- 
bours tbe Sididni, ubandoned their dty, and trxjk 
refuge at Siies.sa, which they fortified; and that 
their ancient city was destiwed by the Sididiii. 
(Liv. viii. 15.) It was never rebuilt, and hence no 
subsequent notice of it is found; but some vestiges 
of it have been discovered on the summit of a nar- 
row mountain ridge, now called La Serra, or La 
Cortmdla, about 5 miles N- of Suessa, where 
there are some fragments of the ancient walls, and 
massive stibstmctions, probably those of a temple. 
The hill on which it stood forms part of the outer 
edge, or encircling ridge of an ancient volcanic 
crater, the highest point of which, called Hie Monte 
di Sta Croce, attains an elevation of 3,200 feet 
above the sea; and the site of the ancient town must 
have been, like that of Alba Longa, a long and nar- 
row plateau on the summit of this ridge. It is to 
this elevated position that Virgil alludes. (“ Re 
collibus altis Aurund misere patoes,” Aen. vii. 
727.) For the description of the remains and site 
of the ancient city, see Abeken, Ann. d. Inst. 
18.39, p. 199 — 206, and Uaubeny on Volcanoes, 
p. 175 — 178. Suessa W!xs fre(iuently distinguished 
by the epithet Aunmea, and hence Juvenal (i, 20) 
terms Lticilius, who was a native of tliat city, 

‘‘ Aunineac alumnus.” [E. H. B.] 

AURUNCI (MpovjKoi'), is tlie name given by 
Roman writers to an andent nice or nation of Italy. 
It appears cerfain tliat it was originally the appel- 


lation given by them to the people called Ausoxiss bold ore tbe moujitaui and esla!)l:E.hcii ibci., '.dies . 
by the Greeks; indeed, the two names "ai'e merely their new dty of Hnessa. (Id. ' iii. 15.) No nicniK 
different forms of the same, witli the change so com- of their name is found in the .suliseqncitr wars of ll 
raott in Latin of the s into tlio r. (Aurunci*! Are- Romans in this pare of Italy; and as in n. 313 
rimid==Auruni=Aasuni.) The identity of the Romaa colony wa"! cstahiished ni tiuessa (Liv. I 
two is distinctly asserted by Servius (od Aen. yii. 28), thdr nationa! existnuc mu.'t have beinthenc 
727), and dearly implied by Dion Cassius (Fr. S), forth at an end. 'I'lidr terri luiy was .subsequent 
where be says, that the name of Ausonia was psto- irednded in Cajn]>ania. [E. H. B.] 

a rly applied only to the land of the AnruncaT®, AUSA (AiSca), the f ijief dty of ilw AufiUT^is 
tween the Volscians and tile Campanians. In like was ddkd in the middle luu'". Aiwona and Vioi 
manner Festiis (a, v. Ammia) makes the mytHeal Aasonensis, Vic de Osune, u nciicc its modem nan 
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of or Vich. It lies W. of Gefom, cm S- 
tributaiy of the Ter^ the ancient Alba. (Plin. iii. 3- 
a. 4; Ptol. ii. 6. § 70; Marca, Hup. ii. 22, p. 191.) 
There is coin with the inscription AusA; but it 
is probably .spurious. (Eckliel, vol. i. p. 35 ; Mionnet, 
vol. i. p. 29; Se.stini, Leitere, vol. Ls. praef., 3Ie<i. 
Jsp. p. 104; Ukcrt, vol. ii. pt. 1. p. 426.) [P. S.] 

AUSAEA (Adtrapa). 1. A city of the Sachii- 
litae on the south coiist of Arabia (Ptol. vL 7. § 11), 
in the modern (li.stri(;t of 3Iuhmh: probably the 
capital of Pliny’s Ainsaritao (vi. 28. s. 32), from 
which apparently a peculiar kind of inc(?n.se cnunie- 
r.ated by him (xii. 25. s. 16) derived its name. 
For-ster "identifie.s it witli Jias-cd-Sair. [Geog. of 
JrrtMfl, vol.ii. pp. 177, 178.) 

2. Another town of the same name as the pre- 
ceding is enumerated among the inland cities of 
Arabia Felix by Ptolemy (vi. 7. 30), and plai;ed by 
him in long. 71°, lat. 25° 30', which P’orster finds 
in the modem town of Zavfa, in the Hedjaz. (Ibid, 
vol. ii. pp. 127, 130.) [G. \V.] 

AFSGIU'SAE (Aitrxlo-avIIerotl. iv. 171; Ad- 
(rxiT«j, Apllod. ap. Steph. B.; Adxorct, Diod. Bic- 
iii. 42; Auxmai, Ptol iv. 5. ^ 21; hxr)^ra.i^ Nonn. 
Dionys, xiii. 375), a Libyan people in Oyrenaica, 
W. of the Asbystak, extending S. of Barca as fiir 
■VV, as the Hesperides (aft. Bekesicb), on the coa.st 
of the Greater Syrtis. Ptolemy alone places them 
in Mannarica. 

There are some exceedingly interesting remains 
of forts, of an extremely ancient style of building, 
whicE are fully described by Barth, who regards 
them as work.s of the Auschi..iae, and furtilies his 
opinion by the statement of Pliny (iv. 1), that it 
■was the common custom of the Libyan tribes to 
build forts. (Beechey, Proceedings of the Expe- 
dition to explore the N, coast of Africa, pp. 251, 
252} Barth, Wanderungen, &c. p. 3.54.) [P. S.] 

AXJSGI {(^AiScmioi), also Auscenstjs, one of the 
nations of Aqnitania who submitted to Caesar’s 
legatus, P. Crassus, in B. c. 56. Strabo (p. 191) 
says that tliey had the Latinitas at t!ie time when 
he wrote. Mela (iii. 2) calls the Aiisci the most 
illustrious of the Aquitaiiiaii nations. Their terri- 
tory was fertile. 'I'he position of the Ausci is de- 
termined by that of Aiich, or Augusta Atisconmi, 
tlicir chief town; atui tlieir territory may he repre- 
sented pretty nearly by the French department of 
Gers. [AtjousTA Auscobum.] [G. L.] 

AUSENSES (’Awsif), a Libyan ]»ople, in North 
Africa, dwelling about the Isdte Trltonis at the 
bottom of the Lesser Syrtis, next to the Machlye-s. 
The Maehlycs were on tlie S. side of the lake, and 
the Atisense,s on the N. (E. and W. rc.spectively, 
according to the view of Hcraiotus), the river 'I’riton 
being the boundary between them; Gie latter people, 
therefore, were in the S. of the district afterwards 
called Byzaceua. (Herod, iv, 180.) Herwlotus 
makes them the last of the nomade peoples towartls 
the W., their neighbours on that aide, the Maxyks, 
being an agricultural jKople. (Herod, iv. 191; it is 
hardly necessary to notice lienneU’s allusion to, and 
obviously correct solution of, an inconsiKtency which 
the hypereririfi may fonry between tills pwsage aend 
c. 186 : Eenaell, Geog.toHerod. voL ii, p. 302.) The 
Machiyes," says Herodotus, “wear the hatr on Hus 
back of the head, but the Ausenses on the ftont, 
'riie Ausenses celebrated a yearly festival of Athena, 
whom they claimed aa their native goddess, in which 
their virgins were divided into- two partis, -wbLch 
fought each other with stones and ■ dubs, and thase 
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who died of their ivomuhs were esteemed not true 
virgins. The combat was ])rccf>ded by a pn)cc,s.siijii, 
in which the most heautiftd of tlic virgins uns deco- 
rated witli a Corinthian helniiit and a fid! snit of 
Grecian armour, and was drawn in a chariot round 
the lake.” (Cornp. Meia, i. 7.) Ih-spucting tlie sup- 
posed connection of the locality witli the wor.shiji of 
Athena, see Tjuton. 

Tiie Ausenses are snjipo.sed by Pacho ( Voyage 
flans la A1 tir/thirigtie, &c,) to k* the same jjw.pli- as 
the Au.siirii, who are mentioned by Swic.-ins as 
devastating Oyrenaica in the 6th century, (Hiihr, 
ad Eerod. 1. c.) [F. H] 

AUSEK or AUSAR (Aftrap, Strab. ; Snrhiu), 
a considerable riv'cr of Etruria, rising in the Apm- 
nines on the borders of Liguria, and flowing near 
the city of Luca, is evidently the same with the 
modem Serckio, though that river now flow.s into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea by a sejanito month, .siweii 
miles N. of that of the Ar7io, while ail ancient 
writers represent the Anser as ialiing into the Anms. 
The city of Pisae was situated at liie point of tlicir 
junction ; and the coufliienre of the two streams was 
said to give rise to a violent agitation of their \vater.s. 
(Strab. v. p.222; Plin. iii. 5. s. 8; Euiil. liin. i. ofifi.) 
The Auser appears to have retained Its ancient 
course till about the 12th century; but the e.xact 
period of the change is unknown; the whole space 
betw'ocn it and the Arniis, in tlic lower part of their 
course, is so fiat and low that it k said that their 
waters still comnmnieate during great floods. A 
canal or ditch between the two streams still retained 
the nanic of Osafd in tlie days of Cluverius. The 
inmlern tiame of Sfrehio is snpjjosed to be a cor- 
ruption of Anscreulus, a fonn which is found in 
documents of the middle ages. (Cluver. Jifd, p.462; 
Midler, Etruslctr, p. 213; Targioni-Tozsetti, rhoTyi 
in Toscana, vol ii. p. 146—178.) [E. II. B.j 

AU'SERE (Fessrth f), a river of Ti-ipditana. in 
Africa Propria. (Tub. Pent.) [P. S.] 

AIISETA'XI (AhiljjTai'oi, Ptol ii. 0. § 7B), one 
of the .small people.s in the extreme XE, of Hi>jt:mla 
Tarraeoneiisis, at the foot (>f the Pyrenees, in C<itn- 
lonuu Pliny (iii. 3, .s. 4) ]>!aces ihein {iutns rc.~ 
cedentes rndice Pyrenat-i) \V. of the L.vi.r.iANt 
and LviiKiETES, iind E. of the Lai'ETAni and 
CEKitiCTANi. Ptolemy (1. c.) places the t'errelani 
fuvtliost to the E., and m-xt to Ihein the Au.wt.'ini, 
Their pisition i.s fixeil by that of their chief cities 
Ac.sa and GiuKL'-NDA (Gerom), along the valley of 
the river Ter, the ancient Alba, The great Eoinuu 
rtiad from Narbo in Caul to Tarraco passed through 
their territory. Under the Roman empire they 
belonged to tlio coriventus of Tan'ai'o. f)f tln-ir 
cities, Apsa and Groat'XDA bail the jm Latittam 
(plin. I, c.) ; and Baeeula (BawonAa, Pml, L e . ; 
Eth. Baeculonen.ses, Plin.) was a cicitas sfipta- 
diaria. Ptolemy also mention.s Aquae <.*jdid.xe 
("YSaTct SeppA; prob. Banolas), k-tween Auasi. 
and Gerunda: it seems not quite certain win, -i her 
this town is the same as that of the siipmdarii 
AquicaUenses of Pliny (1. c.) 

The Ausetani are sevemi tiraas mentioneil by 
Livy : as cimqnered hy Hannibal, at the Ift’ginniiig 
of the second Punic Wm* (xxi. 23) ; recfluiqueml by 
Scipio (c. 61); taking part in tlm revolt of Imitbllis, 
B; a 205 (xxix, 2, et seq.), and the war of the 
JUmporiae, b. a 195 (x«iv. 20; gee also Xxxix. 
,66, unci Gatsiar, 2/. tX i. 60.) [P. ' 

; AUSOBA, in Irelund, jd-.-ced by Ptolemy (u. 2. 
§ 4) jLS the third river from tlic Boreum |.roin<sii- 
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torhim [Boreum], and as due north of the Sena. 
As it is more certain tiiat tlio Sena is tlie Shannon 
than that the northern promontory is Bead, 
the outlet of Loch Corrib in Galway Bay best suits 
the somewhat equivoeal condition ■ of the river 
Ausoha. [B. G. L.] 

AU'SONA, a city of Latium, in the more ex- 
tended sense of that term, but which, at an earlier 
pwiod, WHS one of the three cities possessed by the 
tribe of the Ausoncs, Its name would seem to imply 
that it was once their chief city or metropolis; hut 
it is only once mentioned in history — during the se- 
cond yamnite war, when the Ausonians having re- 
volted from the Enmuns, all their threts cities were 
betrayed into the iiands of the Roman consuls, and 
tiicir inhabitants put to the sword without mercy. 
(Liv. ix. 25.) No subsequent notice is found of 
Ausona; but it is supposed to have been situated on 
the banks of the liitle river still called Aicsente, 
which flows into the. Liris, near its mouth. The 
plain below the modern village of Le Fmtte, near 
the sources of this little stream, is still known as 
the Piano dM' Amente; and soirio remains of a 
Roman town havo been discovered here. (Roinanelli, 
vol. iii. p. 438.) [E. II. B.] 

AU'SOXEls (Adffoves') is the name given by 
Greek writers to one of the ancient nations or races 
that inhabited Central Italy. The usage of ancient 
writers in regard to .ill these national appellations is 
very vague and fluctuating, and perliaj)S in no in- 
stance more so tlian in tlie ca.se of the Ausoncs or 
Ausonians. Bnt notwithstanding this uncertainty, 
some points apjiear to he pretty clearly made out 
concerning them. 

1. The Ausonians were, either identical with the 
Opicans or Oscan.s, or were at least a part of the 
same rac>e and family- Aristotle expressly tells us 
(Pol. vii. 10), that the part of Italy towards Tyrrhe- 
nia was inhabited by tljo Opicans, “ who were called, 
botlr formerly and in his time, by tlie additional 
name of Ausones.” Antiochus of Syracuse also 
said, that Campania w'as at first occupied by the 
Opicans, “ who were also called Ausonians.” (Ani. 
ap. Strab. v. p. 242.) Polybius, on the contrary, 
appeal's to have regarded the two nations as different, 
and spoke of Camjjania as inhabited by the Au- 
sonians and Opicaus ; but this does not necessarily 
prove that they were really distinct, for we find in 
ihe same manner the Opican.s and O.scuns mentioned 
by some writers <a.s if they were two different nations 
(Strab. L c.), though there can be no doubt that 
these are merely forms of the same name. Heca- 
tupus also ap|)ears to have held the same view with 
Antioehu.s, as he called Xolu in Campania “a city 
of the Aiisomw ” (aj?. Steph B. s. NwAa). 

2. The Ausoncs of the Gnteks were the same 
people who were tenneil Aiirunei by the Romans; 
the proofs of the original identity of the two liave 
been already given under AuRUSci. But at a later 
perkal the two appellations were dislinguLshed ajid 
applied to two separate tribes or natiom. 

3. The name of Ausones, in tiiis restricted and 

Later sense of the term, is confined to a j^ttf nation 
on the borders of Latium and Gampauk. In one 
passage Livy speaks of Gales as their chief city,; 
hat a little later he tells us that they had three 
cities, Ausona, Jlintumaft, and all of which 

appear to have been situated ia the plains hordaing 
on th,c Liris, not far fmn its month. (Liv. viii. 16, 
ix. 2,5.) At this periwl they were eertoialy an in- 
coasiderable tribe, and were Jible to offer hut little 
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rasistance to the Roman arms. Their diy of Cale.s 
was captured, and soon after occupied by a Roman 
colony, B.C. 333; and though a few years after- 
wards the success of the Satnnites at I^utulnc in- 
duced them to take up arms again, their three 
remaining towns were easily reduced by the Roman 
consuls, and their irdiabitants put to the .sword. On 
this occasion Livy tells us (ix 25) that “the Au- 
sonian uation was destroj'ed;” it is certain that its 
name does not again appear in history, and is only 
noticed by Pliny (iii. 5. s. 9) among the extinct 
races which had fomerly inhabited Latium. 

But however inconsiderable the Ausonians appear 
at this time, it is clear that at a much earlier period 
they were a pwerful dnd widely extenderl jiation. 
For although it is probable that the Greeks frequently 
applied the name with little regard to accuracy, and 
may have included races widely different under the 
common appellation of Ausonians, it is impossible to 
account for this vague and general use of the name, 
imle.ss tlie people to whom it really belonged had 
formed an important part of the population of Cen- 
tral Italy. The precise relation in whicli th^ were 
considered as standing to the Opicans or Oscans it 
is impossible to detennine, nor perhap were the 
ideas of the Greeks themsclve.s upon this point very 
clear and definite. The passage.s already cited prove 
that they were considered as occupying Campania 
and the western coast of Italy, on which accomit the 
Lower Sea (Mare Inferum, as it was termed by the 
I Homans), subsequently known as the Tyrrhenian, 

' was in early agc.s commonly called by the Greeks 
1 the Ansonian {^.* (Strab. v. 283; Dionys. i. 11 ; 
i Lycophr. Alex. 44; Apoll. Rliod. rv. 590.) Other 
accounts, however, represent them as originally an 
inland people, dwelling in tlie moimtains about Bena- 
ventum. (Festas, s.v. Ausonia.') Scyinnus Chius 
also speaks of them as occupying an inland regiou 
(Perky. 228); and Strabo (p. 233) tells us that 
they had occupied Hie mcrantaiu tract above the 
Pontine marshes, where in Roman history we meet 
only with Volscians. On the wheJe, it is pi’obahle 
that the name was apiilied with little dkerh'nination 
to all the native races ■who, prior to tire invasion of 
the Samnites, occupied Campania and the inland 
mountainous region aftei-wards known as Samuivon, 
and from thence came to he gradually applied to all 
the inhabitants of Central Italy. But they seem to 
have been regarded by the best anthoritiss as dis- 
tinct from the Oenotriaus, or Pelasgic races, -whiclr 
inhabited ■tlie southern parts of the peninsula (see 
Aristot. 1. 0.); though other authors ceriainly con- 
founded them. Hrilanicus according to Dionysius 
(i. 22) spoke of the Awoniatw as cro.ssing over mto 
; Sicily under their king Siculus, where the people 
I meant are clearly theSiciiIi. Again, Strabo speaks (vi. 
p, 255) of Temesa as founded by the Ausones, where 
he must probably mean the Oenotrkns, the only peo- 
ple whom ■«■& know of as inhabiting these regions be- 
tore the arrival of die Greeks. The use of the name of 
Atraossria fear ■the whole Italian peninsula w«.s merely 
poeScftlj at least it is not found in any e.'itant prwse 
, writer; and Dionysius, who assures us it wa.® used 
! by the Greclte in very early times, asaot i-ncs it with 


* Pliny, ■<>» the contrary (iii. .5 «. I (i. ]0. s. 15), -uid, 
if we may teust bis auth''''iiy, PoIyUiv; akso, applied 
tlieuflaae of “ Ausonium M.<rc.‘' ro the sea on the 
SJE. of Italy, from Sicily to the lapygiun Pro- 
moatory, but this is certoirly at variance witli the 
cns:.' .U£U'\ usage of '.he icn.i. 
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Hesperia and Satumia, both of them obviously 
•poetieal appellations (i. 35). Lycopbron, though 
he does not use the name of Ausonia, nipeatedly 
applies the^djective Amonian both to the country 
and people, apjiarently as equivalent to lUdian; for 
he includes nnder tiie appellation, Arpi in Apulia, 
Agylla in Etruria, the neighbourhood of Cumiie in 
Campania, and the barihs of the Orathis in Eueaiiia. 
(rifea;. 693, G15, 702, 922, 13.5.5.) A])ollaniu8 
Ehodius, a little later, seems to nse the name of 
Amonia (Aboo^i'jy) precisely in tlie sense in which 
it is employed by Hionysiu.s rericgctes and other 
Greek poets of later times — for the whole Italian 
peninsula. It was probably only aiiopted by tbo 
Alexatulrian writers as a poetical equivalent for 
Itsilia, a name whieb is not found in any pets of 
that pori(xi. (Apll. Rhod. iv. 553, 6C0, &c.; Dion. 
Ter. 366, 383, &c.) From tlieni the name of An* 
sonia wa.s adopted by the Roman poets in the .same 
sense (Virg. Aen. vii. 55, x. 54, &c.), and at a later 
priod became not uneommon even in prose writers. 

The etymology of the name of Ausones is un- 
certain; but it seems not improbable that it is ori- 
ginally connected with the .same root as Oscim or 
Opicus. (Buttmana. Lexil. vcd. i. p. 68 ; Donald.son, 
Varrorm-ms, pp.3, 4.) [E. H. B.] 

AUSO'NIA [Ausones.] 

AUSTERATIA or AUSTRA'NIA, the German 
name of an island in die German Ocean (probably 
AmelctTid), sigmfyrng “the sister island.” The 
Bomans called it Glessaria, because their soldiers are 
said to have found amber {t/hssum or glass) tliere. 
(Piin, E. N, iv. 27, xxxvii. 1 1 . § 2.) [L. S.] 

AUTAEIA'TAE (Ayraptarat), described by 
Strabo (vii. p. 317) as, at one time, the most nu- 
merous and bravest of the Illyrians, appear to liave 
bordered to the eastward upon the Agrianes and 
Bessi, to the south upon the Macdi and Dardani, 
and in the other directions upon the Anliaei and 
Soordjsci. (Leake.) We have only a few particu- 
lars respecting their history. Strabo relates (?. c.) 
that they w'ere frequently engaged in hostilities with 
the Ai-diaei respeting some salt-works situated on 
the confines of both nations; that they once subdued 
the Tribiilli; but were in their turn subjugated, 
first by the Scordisci, and subsequently by the lio- 
mans. We also leant from Ditxlorus (xx, 19) that 
the Auriatae were likewise conquered by Audoleou, 
king of Paeonia, wlio transprted 20,000 of tiioin to 
Mount Orbelus. (Comp. Btrab. vii. p. 3L5 ; Arrian, 
Anah. i, 5; Aelian, H. A, xvii. 41 ; Justin, xv. 2; 
Aqqmn, lUgr. 3 ; Leake, Eartkern Greece, vol. iii. 
pp. 463, 464.) I 

AUTEI, an Arab tribe mentioned by Pliny on the 
road befcw'een Pelusium and Arainoe. They occur , 
atso in tine neighbourhood of Bctvnice, in Foul Bag, 
on the western coast of the lied Sea, at the NE. of 
Hubia. (PHn. vL 29, s. 33.) [G. W.] 

AUTERl, in Ireland, placed by Ptolemy (it. 2. , 
§ 5) a,s next to the Nagnatae. Name for name the 
Nagnatae are the people of Cotmmg/U; but the 
Hagnatae of Ptolemy was a ci(g This was to the 
south of the Erd-inL If this name be preserved in 
Loch Erm (as it probably is), the locality of the 
Autcri was in Maga or Galway. [R, G. L.] 
AUTHBTA'NI. [Aoset^vni.] 
AUTiBSlOWJ'RUM. Juliaa marelaeA fw®i Ao- 
gustodunum (Aiitm) to Tricassini or Trieatwes 
{Troyes), and on hia, way he went' th»?tragh. Au- 
tissicxlurnm, or Antosidorum, as it stands in the 
common texts of Amnrianns (xvi, 2), This route 
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agrees with the Anton. Itin. and the Table, which 
place Autissiodorum on the road between Augu.s- 
todunuin and Tricasscs. The place is therefore on 
the site of Avxerve, on the Ymne, in the depart- 
ment of Ytmri£, Autissiodiirum belonged to the 
Senonus, A sepulcbral inscription dug up at A\ix- 
erre contain.s “ civitatis iSenonum, Trieassinonnn, 
Meldorum, Pariorum, ct civitatis Acduorum,” but 
it Is difficult to see what conclusion can be derived 
from this. The name “ civitas Aulesiodurum ” is 
not found earlier than in the Notitia of the Gallic 
provinces. A patera found near Auxerre bears 
the inscription Deo AproixiNt it. p. ii. m. autes- 
siopuBUM. (Walekenaer, Ceog., &e., vol. i. p. 
408.) [O.L.] 

AUTOXOLES, or AUTOLOLAE {kiroXAhm, 
Ptol, iv. 6. § 17; common reading AoToXdrai), a 
Gaetulian people on the W. coast of Africa, in tlie 
“ Libya Interior ” of Ptolemy, both N. and S. of 
the Atlas, witJi a city Autolala, or Autoldae (Au-o- 
AdAa, AuroAdAai), Tills city is one of Ptolemy’s 
points of a.stronoinical observation, having th(' longest 
day 13^ lire., being distant 3^ lire, W. of Alcs.an- 
(Ireia, and having tlie .sun vertical once u year, at t!ie 
time of the winter solstice. (I’tol, iv, 6. § 24 ; viii, 
16. § 4.) Keichard takes it tor the modem .1///^- 
lan, or Aquilon. (Kleirw Geogr, Schri/teii, p. 506-) 
All writers, excejit Ptolemy, call the jwojile Au- 
tololes. (Plin. v. 1 ; Soliii. 24 ; Lucan. 1‘knrs. iv. 
677 ; Sil. llal iii. 306 ; Oluiulian. Laud, Siilich. 
i. 356.) 

Ptolemy (iv. 6 . § 33) mentions, in the We.<item 
Ocean, an island called Autolala, or Junonia Insuk 
("Hpay n Kol AvroXaKa vrja-os), as distinct from the 
Fortunatae group. Some take it fur kladeira, hut 
this is very uncertain. [P. S.J 

AUTO'MALA (AurJ/zciAa, Strab. ii. p. 123 ; Av- 
rofmXa^, Ptol. iv. 4. § 3 ; Avro/idXoKU, Stopli. B., 
Eik. AvTOjj.aXa.Kir'qs and AuTo^aAaKeds ; Aoro- 
fidXai, Diwl. Sic. xx. 41), a bonier Ibrtrcs.s of Cyre- 
naica, on the extreme W, frontier, at the very hotimn 
of tJie Great Syrtis, E. of the Allans of tlie Piiilacnii 
very probably' tlie Aiiabueis of the Antonine Itlneniry, 
25 M. P. E. of Banadedari (the Ante Piiilaenoriun, 
}). 65). Mislera travellens luive. diseovertid Jio vestige 
of the place. It is mentionetl hy Dimloras, in con- 
nection with the difficult march of Ophelias, to snp- 
jsirt Agathodes in the Cartliaginian territory; and 
in its ncighbiiurtuxKl was a cave, .said to have iswii 
the abode of the rdnld-raurdering queen Lamia. 
(Died, /, c.) [I' S.] 

AUTRICUM {Chartres), a town of tlie Cavnutes, 
a Celtic piqile. Tiieir chief tow-ns were Amrieuiu 
and Genalmm. Autricum seems to derive its munr 
from tho Autuni, or Eure, though the name Autuni 
does not occur in any aiident writing; hut the river 
is named Audnra in the rniddle-agu writings, Avu- 
ricum, liourges, is » name fonnwl in like tnanner 
from Uie river Avara. The {wsition of Autricutn i.s 
detemiiiusl by two routes in the 'i'ahie, though the 
name is miswritten Mitrieum. The pktee afterwauris 
took the name of Cantutes orGamutum, whence the 
name Chartres. [G. L.] 

AUTBl'GOHES (Aurptyoves, Ptol IL 6. 7, 

5S; Mela, iiL 1. § 10; Plin. in, 3. s. 4; Anrigoiae, 
Flor. iv. 12. § 47; Autrigomic, Oros. iv, 21; pro- 
^bly the 'AXXhrpiyai of .StValio, ill. p. 1,5.5), a js-opk 
in the K. of Bispania Tan-.wncn.sfe, E, (df the Cim- 
laibri, bctw'een tlie stai and tha ssnaxsis of the Ik-rua 
{Ebro), m Biscaya, Guipimeaa, and Ahvtu The 
attic rirer Nerva (AVeto-n) r.ns in their territiii}, 
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and W. of its month was the town of Plaviohriga, 
whiuli Ptolemy assi,gns to them, but Pliny to tiie 
Varduli. [Fn.vvroBii.tc4A.] Pliny states that among 
tiieir ten cities none w'ere of any consequence, except 
TniTnwr and Vuiovesca. Ptolemy assigns to 
them tlie towns of Uxama Barca (0^|a/ia BdpKtt, 
jii'ijb. Osmu : comp. Miiratori, p. 1095. 8), Segisa- 
imincnlum QSeyierafi6yKov?<.ov, prob. S. Maria de 
liihuredonda), Vikovesca (OmpooveaKc^, Ante- 
ipiia (^Avrficovia). Deobriga (Aed€ptya ; Brinnos 
or Miranda de Ebro), Vendeleia (Onej’S^Xem), and 
Saliunea (^oAiSyKa). The great road from Astu» 
idea to Caesaraugusta and the Pyrenees entered the 
land of the Autrigones, near Virovesca, and from this 
place it branched out into three. The N. branch 
led to the W. pass of the Pyrenees, and on it the 
towns and distances were : Virovesca, Vindelcia, 
11 H.P., Deobriga, 14 M.P. (ft. Ant p. 455.) 
The second road led to Caesaraugusta, and on it 
were : Verovesca (.sic in It), Segiisamunelum (sic 
in ft.), n JI. P., Libia, 7 M. P. (prob. Eei/m), 
Tritium, 18 M. P. (ft. AjiL p. 394.) The third, 
further S., ahso led to Cao.sarflugasta, and on it 
were : Virovesca, Atiliana, 30 M. P., Barbariana 
(^Araivuma), 32 M. P. (ft. Aut p. 450.) Wbetiier 
the Bnrsaones of Livy (Fr. .vei.), the liursaonenscs 
of Pliny, the Bursavulens(;s of Hirtius (ft.//. 22) 
belong to the Autrigones or tJie Btsrones is vncert.'iin. 
(Ukert, vol. ii, pt. 1, pp. 445, 44{).) [P. B.] 

AUXACn, or AUZAOII JIUNTES (tA Au^- 
Kia, or Au^afCitt bpv), a part of the A/(ai range, tiW. 
of the Annibi M. and XW. of the Asmiraei M., 
having its W. jiart in Scythia extra Imaum, and its 
E. part in Serka. Ptolemy places the W. division 
between 149® long, and 49® lat. and 165° long, 
and 55® lat. These mountaius eontained tlie sources 
of the river Oechardes (prob. Selenga). The district 
N. of them was adled Auxaeitis (or Auzacitis), 
with a city Auxacia (or Auzacia), which was one 
of Ptolemy’s positions of astronomical observation, 
having its longest day about 16^ hours, and being 
distant from Alexandreia 5 hours 36 min. to the east. 
(Ptol. vi. 15. §§ 2, 3, 4; 16. §§ 2, 8, 4; viii. 24. 
§ 4: comp. O.kh M.) [P. S.] 

AD'XIAIUSI (Aff^ou/ioi', Strab, AS^tpov, Procop.; 
EtL Auximas, -atis; Osimo), a city of Picetium, 
situated on a lofty hill about 12 miles SW. of 
Ancona, It is first mentioned in ii.c. 174, when tlie 
Koman cen-sms cau.sed walls to be erected around it, 
and its forum to be surroundcKl with a range of 
.slioji-s. (Liv. xli. 27.) From hence it would appear 
that it had then already received the Roman fran- 
chise ; but it did not become a Roman colony till 
B, c. 157. (Veil, Pat. i. 15.) The great strength 
4tf its )H)5jition scem.s to have soon rendered it a place 
of iinpirtiinec. During the wars between Sulla and 
Carho, it was here tliat Pompey first made he-ad 
agaiiwt tiie officers of the latter (PIuLPtwip. 6); 
and on the outbreak of the Civil War in B. & 49, 
it was occupied by the* jtartisans of Pompey as one 
of the chief stronghohk of Picennm, but the inha- 
bitants dtadared in &vour of Caesar, and opened the 
gates to him. (Caes. ft. C. L 12 ; Lucan, ii. 466.) 
Under the Roman Emphre it ctmtinaed to be a taty 
of importance, and retahiod its cok/nial rank, as we 
leiwn fremr numerous inscriptions, though Pliny does 
not notice it as a colony. (Gnjfcer,. fmer, p. 372, -4^ 
445. 9, 446, 1 , 465. 4, &c. ; OreE Imer. 3168,3899 1 
Plhi. iii. 13, s. 18; Strab. v. p, 241 ; Itin, Ant, 
p. 312.) At a later i(eriod it rc«e to a still morn 
distinguished position, and is distinctly called by 
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Procopius the chief city of PIcenum, and the capital 
of the province. Hence it played an important pai-t 
in^ tho wars of Belisiuius against the Goths, and. 
was not reduced by him till after a Iom siege, in. 
which he himself very nearly lost his li* (Procop. 
ft. G. ii. 10, 11, 16, 23—27, in. 11, &c.) It re- 
mained afterwards for a long period subject to the 
Byzantine Empire, and was one of the five cities 
which constituted what was termed the Pentapolis 
under tlie Exarchate of Ravenna. The modem city 
of Oeimo retains the same elevated site as the ancient 
one; it continued to bo a considerable place tirougli- 
out the middle ages, and still has a population of 
above 5000 inhabitants. Numerous inscriptions, 
statues, and other ancient relics, have been found 
there. [E.H.B.] 

AUXU'ME (Aij^ovpis, Ptol. iv. 7. 

§ 25 ; ‘'A^ovpis, Stoph. Byz. e. v . ; Elk ’A^avpirrjs^, 
Perijp. Mar. Ergth. p. 3 : ^A^eaplrris, Prooop. 
ft. ftens. j. 19), the modern Axum, the capital of 
Tigre, in Abyssinia, was the metropolis of a pro- 
vince, or kingdom of the same name (Regio Axiomi- 
tamin), and is de.scribed bySteiihanus B,(s.i;.)astbe 
chief town of tho Acthiopcs Auxumitae (Ptol. iv. 7. 
§ 29). Auxnme stood in about lat. 14® 7' K to 
tlie BE. of Meroe and E. of the river Astaboras or 
l\icazze. The modem city, whicli corresponds in 
site to the ancient one, is described by Salt “ as 
standing partly in and partly at the mouth of a 
nook, finned by two hills on the NW. end of an ex- 
tensive and fertile valley, wliicli is watered, by a 
small sti'cam.” Tlie kingdom of Auxume was at 
one time nearly co-exlensive with the modem Abys- 
sinia, and comprised also a portion of the SW. coast 
of the Red Sea, and the tribes of the Salmean and 
Homerite Arabs on the opposite shore. Its principal 
haven was Adule (Arfeefto), from which it was 
about 120 miles distant Auxume and Adule were 
the chief centres of the trade with the interior of 
Africa in gold-dust, ivory, leather, hides, and aro- 
matics. (Nonnosus, aj5, P/ioi^swi. n.3, p. 2, ed.Bek- 
ker.) The Auxumitae w'ere originally a pure Aethio - 
pian race, with little admixture feom the nesighbour- 
ing Arabians. In the deeliae of tlie kingdcmi the 
latter seem to have become the principal el<anent in 
the Auxmnite population. The kin^om and its 
capital attained a high degree of prosperity after the 
decline of MeroiS, in the &st or second century of 
oar eia. As a city of inferior note, however, Auxume 
ivas known mucli earlier; and is even supposed by 
some writers to have been founded by the axiled 
Egyptian war-caste, in the reign of Psammitichus 
b. 0.671 — 617; by others, as Heeren (/<fee» H. 1. p, 
431) to have been one of tlienumereus priest-colonies 
from Merofi. The Greek language was spoken at 
Auxurne- — a circumstance which adds, to the proba- 
bility that the city did not begin to flourish until 
the Macedooian dynasty was established in Egypt, 
and Greek fecters and colonists bad generally pene- 
trated the Nile-Valloy. Indeed, a Greek inscrip- 
taoB, which will he notioed presently, makes it not 
mdijbly that, as regards the Hellenic clcmcut of 
its poptiktitffi;, Amratae was a colony of its Lavea 
Ad^ 

That Auxume was a city of great exlr-nt its ruins 
still attest. Travellers, however, vary eonsidi'rably 
in thfdr accounts of its ve'.iiges; and the more re- 
cearii visitors of Aasum .'.ei.in to Imve found the 
fewest authentic remains. Gumbes ifnd Tmnisier, 
who visited it in 1836 l F-iynyr cn Ahi/mme,voliA. 
p, 268.), for example, taw much less to dosoriU 
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than Mr. Salt in 1813, or Lord Yalentia in 1808. 
Its most interesting monument is its obelisk.: , . 
Originallj there appear to have been 55 obelisks; 


of which^werc of superior magnitude to the rest. 
One of 4 is still erect. It is 60 feet in Iseiglit, 
and is formed of a single block of granite. But it 
is not inscnbed with hieroglyphics, and differs con- 
siderably from Egyptian ami ARt]uopi.an atmctures 
of that kind. For tlio Auxuniite obelisk, although 
quadrilateral, has not a pyramidal summit, but a 
hnial sliaped'like a slipper or a patera; and on one 
of its faces is a deep hollow groove, snnnoimting a 
doorway, and running up the centre of the face from 
.the lintel of the doi.n- to the vertex of the obelisk. 
■It stands near a Darofi tree {ficus sycaminus) of re- 
markable size, and of great age — the sole survivor 
possibly of a sacred grove, in which the other now 
pro.'-trate obelisks were erreted. Nothing is known 
of the date of these obelisks; but they are probably 
not anterior to the Chrlslian era. 

The most interesting monmnent of Auxume is to 
■be found near its principal church. This is a square 
enclosure, with a pillar at each of its angles, and a 
seat and footstool nearly in its centre. The walls, 
pillare, and seat are all of granite. The enclosure 
was, according to a local tradition, the coronation 
chamber, and the seat the throne of the ancient 
Auxumite kings. Bruce afiinns, but more recent 
travellers deny, that there is upon this footstool and 
seat an inscription in Greek characters. The real 
Auxuraite inscription, howevei', appears, from Mr. 
Salt’s narrative, to be found upon another footstool 
without tlie enclosure, and about 30 yards apart 
from it. A Greek inscription was seen at Auxume 
by the Portuguese missionaries in the 17th cen- 
tury. (Tellez, Hist, of A ethiopin, vol. i. eh. 22.) 

The inscription on the latter fofjtstool is bilingual 

Greek and Cushite, or Aethiopiaii — one set of 
characters was probably intended for the native 
Auxumites, the other i"or their Greek nilers or colo- 
nists. Mr. Salt considers them as coutemporaiT and 
identical in meaning. Jle was unable to transcribe j 
much of the Aetliiopic, which is in small letters ; 
but he copied the Greek inscription, which i.s in 
rude characters. 

By comparing the Anxnmite inscription w'itli the 
Marmor Adulitanum [Amjua], we find that lliey 
both relate to the same dynasty of kings, and that 
the latter is the more ancient of the two. From 
each it appears that the Auxumite and Adulitan 
monarchs claimed a descent from Ares, and that 
wliile the Adulitan king conquered various neigh- 
bouring tribes — 'J’roglodytes, Ilomerites, tiabacans, 
&c. — the Auxamite king is simply stated to have 
ruled over them. We may micordingly infer tliat 
Adule was at first the more powerful state of the 
two, and that Anxiune derived its prosperity from 
its commercial emporium on the Ked Sea, 

About A. r>. 356 Athanasius of Alexandreia was 
expc,lled from bis see by the Arians, jujd his suc- 
cessor Gregory insisted ujmu Jiis right to re-conse- 
crate all the bishops in his dioc-ese. The Byzantine 
emperor Constantins Nice-phorus acsonlingly ad- 
drassed, a rescript to the kings of Anxume, ordering 
them to send forthwith tlic Auxumitan lM.shop Fm- 
inentins for re-wnsecration to Alexandreia. This 
rescript has been tmnsmittSHl to us hy Atitanasius 
in the “ A, pologf’ winch he addre-wd to C*mstf!m~ 
tius sliortly after his expulsion. (Atiwoae, Op0tm, 


two equal and contemporary ipon.archs, Aoizanas and 
Bazanas, reigned at that time in Auxnme. 'Jiiohc 
names are, probably, like that of the Parthian Su- 
renas, not so much personal a.s official ajjpcdlations. 
Now, the above-mentioned Greek inscription records 
the name and acts of Aizaiia.s, king of the Aiixu- 
mite.s, Ilomerites, &c., and moreover mimtions his 
royal brothers Kaizanas and Adephas. The rescript 
and the inscription, therefore, relate to the same pjr- 
Bon.s and the same priod. There is, indeed, some 
little difficulty rcspcting the religion of the .^uxn- 
mite monarchs at this epjch. The city was .a 
Christian .see, since Frumentius was its bishop, and 
Christianity had been preached in Aby.“sinia at leiist 
as early as a. b. 330. Two sujjpositioiis, therefore, 
are before us: (1) that Aoizanas and Sazanas were 
Christians, but retained on puhlic; inoiiinnents the 
old pgan formularies, as most familiar to their .sub- 
jects; or (2) they were tolerant jiriiice.s, and jiro- 
teoted, without themselves embracing, tlic new faith. 
Cosmos, the Indian voyager, who compo.scd his work 
on ChrLtiun Topugi-aphy in tla; sixth century a. b., 
mentions another Auxuniite king, whom he names 
Fle,sljaan, and who was contenipDrary witli the em- 
peror Justinian, i.e. A.B. 527 — 565. (Nomiosiis, 
up. Phot. p. 2, ed. Bekkcr) Hero we seem to find 
the Arabic prefix A1 or El; and in tiie “ Bwik of 
Axiiin or Abyssinian Chronicles,” a copy of whicli 
was brought to this coinmy by Mr. Bruce, several of 
the Auxmnito kings have a similar prefix to their 
names. If the names be wholly or paj^ially Arabic, 
the circumstaiieo afl’ord.s an additional pnxJ' of the 
gradual influx of the Ai’abs into Aethiopia, which 
we liave already noticed. The subject of the Auxu- 
mhe in.scri])tion is discussed by Buttmann (Jim 
ihr Altcrthumswissmschaft, vol. ii. p. 575, where 
all the authorities are given). Vopisens, in his ac- 
count of the emperor Aurelian’s triuinpli in A. i>. 274 


{Aurelian. 33), eiramerat 
cajitives who preceded li 
Iirobahly mercliants who i 


. .ibcomitae among the 
chariot. Tlic.-se were 
re resident in Palinvra 


at the time of its capture; and if .so, they afford an 

I .additional proof of the eomnicrciul cntciqiri.-e of their 
coimtryincii. The Byzantine hi.^toriaifs sjx-ak of the 
; Auxmnites as Indians, but by tliat teian they imply 
' not an ethnical but a ]‘hy.siologi«il distinction — the 
dark colour of tin* Actiiiopian race. (Bruce, TrnvtLs, 
vol. i p. 470, set]., vol. ii. p. ,527, vol. iii. p. 12B, 
aeq.; Yalentia, TniVeh, p. 87, seq. 180; Salt, Tra~ 
veh in Abyssinia, ]», 510; Combe and Tanii.sier, 
Voyage en Ahyssinie, vol i. p. 268; itilter, Kctl- 
hmtk, vol. i. p. 222; Maiiuert, Geof/mph.iL Altcn, 
X. 1, p. 122,.seq,) ’[W. B, 11] 

AUZA (It. Ant. p. 30), AUZEA (Tac. Ann, 
iv. 25), AUZIA (AflCm, Ftol. iv. 2. § 31, vulg. 
Aij(im: CtnxiJfi.v ArziENSts, laser.), au inqs, riant 
inland city of Mauretania Caesarien.'-i.*,, on the high 
rojid from Caesarea to Sitifi, stooti in a. .'■mali dc'crt 
plain, at the N. fixit of the JvIm. 1 Jieira (GarapJd 
M,), anil near the sources of the riw-r Album (pro- 
bably the ancient Ai’njis). A tradition, quota! by 
Josephus from Menander, ascribes it.-, foundfUbm bo 
Ithobalus, king of Tyre, the contcnqiorary of AluUq 
king of Israel. {Antiq. Jnd. viii. 7. 13. § 2 ; 

o^ros HxTitre ..... rijif iV AtUeh/.) Its 

position exposed it greatly to the uttackt. of tbo l«r- 
Imrians. in the reign of I'iberitis, when it wjui Hw 
scene of Bolabidk’s victory (,vcr Tacumti.x'j, and Ibu 
intter fehisftain’a death (a.b. 24), it is dtwaibed by 
Tscittts (if. c.) m a half-des-troyed fort, which inui 
been b«nit by the Nuini.lian-, 'hut in ly v.:si 


them to send fo 
inc;i;iu.s fer re- 
rescript has be 
in till- •' .'pol'ii: 
till.-, .shortly ai't'i 
vol. i. pt. i. p, . 

From the ac 


she rescript we leans that 
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on all sides ; bnt its subsequent state, as a ftourisK- 
ing colony , is attested by extant insmptions, one trf 
which records the defeat and death of a rebel Moorish 
chieftain, Faraxes, who had led his cavaliy.into the 
city’s territory, by the praefect Q. Gargilius. This 
inscription concludes with , the date vm. itAn. fkb. 
rn. ccxxi., whicli Orelli explains as the 221st year 
from the establishment of the province of Nnmidia 
by Julius Caesar, in n.c. 46; tliis would bring the 
date of the inscription to a.d. 176, in the reign of 
hi. Antoninus. Tlie place is mentioned again in the 
war of Theodosius against Finuus, a. d. 373, under 
the various names, in the corrupted text of Ammianus 
Marcelliuus (xxix. 6), of mvnicipiurii or cactdlmn, 
Adrkiise, Atulitnse, and JJuodiense; and D’Avezac 
refers the inscription just meutioued to the period of 
this war, identitying tiie Fara.xes of the inscription 
with the Fericius of Ammianus. (^Afrique Ancietme, 
pp. 233, 234.) 

The site of Auxia is marked by the ruins calJed 
by tlie Ai'abs Sour-el~Rednn (Sour Giizlcm, Sbaw), 
S. of the modern Hamza, which has been constructed 
almost entirely of the ruins of the ancient city. 
Among these, ruins are tiie inscriptions copicil hy 
Shaw, and referred to above. Itemarking on the 
accuracy of the brief description given by Tacitus, 
Shaw says, “ Auzia hath been built upon a small 
plat of level ground, every way .surrounded with such 
an unpleasant mixture of naked rcndcs, and barren 
forests, that I don't remember to have met witli a 
more melancholy situation.” (Shaw', Travels, vol. i. 
pp. 80, foil., _pp. 37 — 40, 2d ed.; Orelli, Inacr. No, 
529 ; I’elli^sier, Esrphrution Scientifique de VAL- 
gerk, vol. vi. p. 352.) [P. S,} 

AUZACIA, &e. [Avxacu Momtes.] 

AVANTIOI, an Iimlpine people, whom the em- 
peror Galba included within the limits of Gallia 
Narbonensis (PJin. iii. 4). Ph’ny mentions Dinia 
(Higne) as tlie capital of the Avantici and Bodion- 
tici, and tlms enables us to detoi-mine the position of 
the Avantici in a general way. JDigne is in the de- 
partment of Basses Alpes, on the Hleonne, a branch 
of the Durance. A place named Avangon seems to- 
represent the name Aventiei ; but D’Anrille thinks 
that its position does not corre.spond to the probable 
position of the Avantici. (]G. L.] 

AVARES (Avari, ’ASdpeis, ’A€dpot). It is far 
easier to give the ethnological relations and tlie 
conquests of this important population than to fix 
its exact original locality; tliougli this by a certain 
amount of not illegitimate speculation, may be 
approximated. It i.s the Byzantine writera who i 
cliieliy mention the Avars, and that in a manner i 
to show not only that they were members of the 
gn-at Turanian stock, but also to suggest the doc- 
trine that the still more famous Huns were in tlie 
same category. HitFercnt chiefs of the Avars are 
frequently mentioned, and the usual title is x«- 
■ydvus, Caemm, Gaganus, C’hnganm or Caganm. 
This is the title XMn, as in Zengis-A7i«», in its 
nncontracted form, mid its application is a sure sign 
that the population which ustxl it wuis either Turk or 
Mongol. Their connection with the Huns is as dear. 
Theophylact writes (vii. 8) that *’ when Justinian 
held the Empire, there settled in Europe a pertiou 
of the ancient tribes of the Far (Ooap), and Clim 
(Xoinwl), who named themselves Avars, and gloried 
in calling thdr chief Khagan (Xaydsros').^ Again, 
Paulus Diaconus states, tlrafc “Avares priinum 
Hunt, postea do regis jjroprii noimn,e Anarcs ap- 
jxiDati sunt” (i 27). The iropoEtamce of 
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passage will be considered in the sequel. It is tlie 
Avars who, flying before the Turks, seek the alliance 
of Justinian, and whom tlie Turk.s, in demanding 
their surrender, call Var-ckonites (Ovo^X^rTrat), 
a form which has reasonably pas.sed for a compound 
of Var and Hm, Even if we object to. tliis cri- 
ticism, by supposing tlie original designation to have 
been Var-chztn (or some similar form) and the con- 
nection with the Iltms to hare been a mere inference 
.from the similarity of name, on the part of the 
writers, who spke of the Tar and Chun, the affinity 
between the two populations must have been con- 
siderable; otlierwlso, the identification w'cnild have 
been absurd. The name PseudavaH (’’PeuSdSapoi) in 
Theophylact (vii. 8) creates a difficulty; since we are 
not told in what manner they diflered from the true. 
Yet even the.se Jdlse Avars are especially stated to 
have been Var and Chun. Jornandes, too (De 
I Jiehus Get/c. 52) .speaks of a tract on the Danube 
called Hun-i-var; the same combination, with its 
elements transjioscd. Still there are some difficulties 
of detail aii-sing from the fact of Theophylact him- 
self separating the Ilims from Chwi; and also a 
nation called Savirs (SaSelpot) from the Avars 
('ASdpoi); and these are difficulties which no one ■ 
but a good Turkish philologist is likely to entirely 
set a.side. 

Tlie notice of the Avars by Priscua, is to the 
effect that between the years 461 and 465 they 
were distressed by heavy fogs arising from the 
Ocean, and by vast flocks of vultures wliich raven- 
ously fed upon them (i. e. the Avars), tliat they 
forced them upon the Saviri, who were thus forced 
upou the Saraguri, Urogi, and Onoguri (all ppu- 
lations known to be Turk), who, in their turn, 
were compelled to seek tlie alliance of the Byzantine 
Romans. This is but an instance of the tendency, 
so common with historians, to account ffir 
national movements, by the assumption of some 
pressure from without, which they then sti-ire to 
trace to its remotest origin. The name Avar is the 
only undoubted historical part about it It is in 
A. !>. .558, that they came in contact with the 
Alans, requested them to make them known to the 
Romau.9, and flying before the Turks. As the 
Alan eountiy was in the present Government of 
Caucasus, this is the first, unexceptionable Avar 
locality ; and even here they are strangers- More 
or less supported by the Romans, and retamed 
against the Slavonians of the Danube, the Avars 
spread over Thrace and Bulgaria, and effected a 
permanent settlement in Hungary, and an empii-e as 
well. From Hungary, Dalmatia and Oimtia are 
overrun ; as ain Thuringia, Franconia, and even 
parts of Gaul. 

jilTter a series of political relations with the 
Gepidae and Irombards, the power grows and de- 
clines, is materially broken by the Carlovingian 
kings, and finaliy destroyed by tho Slavonians of 
Moravia. The valley of tlm Erlav, however, and 
feeder of the Danube, was called terra Avarorum, 
as late, at least, as the lOth centmy. 

The Avars throw light upon pap.!iiirio!te other 
than tihe Huns. They add to the list of f icis which 
favomr the notion of the Herodotejm Scythao 
(Sooiofi) having belonged to the Tick su-'k. Tho 
SoOM deduced their origin from Targ'daus (Hiu-ofi. 
iv..;^^ and Tiwffiiius was ruv 'ASdp<jy <j>dAip 
ivbp W^pfgkejTTOs (Thrapimn. i. 6). In irutli, he 
was Tarh, or tho /'pongmus t>i the Tiu'k stock in 
general, and the wimlb lb.Todoti.an legend about 
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him and Ms sons is ctirrenfc amongst the Kherghiz 

at the present daj. 

But, a not illegitimate speculation may cany us 
further still. Avar was a miive name, and it was de- 
duced from a king so called (Paul. Dincon. wi 
This means that there was such an epon^mus as 
Avar; just as the statement that the GreAs called 
tkemselves Ilellems from their Mng Hellen, would 
imply an epdiiijmus of tliat name. Like Hellen, the 
Avar was a mythological rather than a real person- 
age. Hence, it is suggested that the fabulous Abaris 
of the HyiKrborei (Herod, ir. 36) who was carried 
round the world on an arrow, without eating food, 
may have been the eponymm of the Avars, Name 
for name, the words coincide; and no locality, as 
the original area of the Avars, would suit better 
than that of the Herodotean Hyperhorei. A district 
on or to the east of the Tobol would satisfy the 
conditions required for the locality of the Hyper- 
boreans and the belief in Abaris. This hypothesis 
infers the existence of a population from the exist- 
ence of a personal name, — tlxat personal name being 
assumed to be an epdnymm. If tMs be legitimate 
the Avars, without being exactly the ancient Hyper- 
boreans, were that portion of them more especially 
connected with the name of Abaris. [R. G. L.] 

AVAEICUM (JBourges'), the chief town of the 
Bituriges, a Celtic people (Caes. B. G. vii. 13, 15), 
on the Avars, Ewe, a branch of the Cher, which 
fells into the Loire. Caesar describes it as the 
finest city in almost all Gallia, and as nearly sur- 
rounded by a river and a marsh, with only one ap- 
proach to it, and that very nai-row. The modem 
tovm. is situated at the junction of the Auron and 
-the Evre, and each of these rivers receives other 
streams in or near the town. The wall of Avariciun 
is particularly described by Caesar (vii. 23). It 
was built, like all the Gallic town nulls, of long 
beams of timber, placed at intervals of two feet; the 
beams, which were 40 feet long, being so j)laeed 
tliat their ends were on the outside. Tlie .spaces 
between were filled up with earth, but in front on 
the outside with large stones. The beams were 
fastened together on the inner side. On these lieuni.s 
others were placed, and the intervals were iilied up 
in like manner; and so on, till the wall had the re- 
quisite height. Caesar besieged Avaricum (n, c. 
52) during the idsitig of the Galli under Vcrcin- 
getorix. The place was taken by assault, and tlie 
Kotnan soldiers spared neither old men, women, nor 
children. Out of 40,000 peiuons, only 80f) esi;apcd 
the sword, and made their way to the camp of Ver- 
cingetorLx, who was in the neighbourhood. Under 
the division of Augustus, the towm was included in 
Aquitania, and it finally took the name of Bituriges 
or Biturigae, which seems to have become Biorgas 
in the middle ages, and finally Bmrges, now the 
capital of the department of Cher. The jX).sition of 
Avarieum is determined by the Itineraries, from 
Augustonemetam, Ckrntoiit, to Avaricum; from 
Caesarodumtm, Totirs, to Avaricum, and other 
routes. [G. L.l 

AVA'EDM FR. (AiSopov tHapop, Ptok ii. 6. § 1), 
a promontory on the W. wiast of Hispania Tarra- 
coiicnsis, betwem the rivers Avus and Naebis, 
bably near Giros. [P. S.J 

AVJSIA ('Aovtai Etk Aveia% -alls), adty of the 
Vestini, placed by ttie Tabula Peuringemaa on the 
romi from Prifeimm. to Alba Pucensia. Its naiae 
is also found in Ptolemy (iS. 1, § 5d) among tho 
cities of the Vestini, bat is not roentioafid by PHny, 
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though we kurn from inscriptions that it must have 
been a mnnicijial tmvn of .some importance. There 
is little doubt that we should read “ Aveiae ” for 
“Avellae” in Siliiis It.alicus (viii. 519) wliere he 
enumerates it among tlie towns of the I'estini, and 
celebnitus the excellence of its pastures. We learn 
from the Liber Coloiiianim (p. 228, where the cor- 
rection of “ Aveias ager ” for “ Veios ” aihnits of no 
doubt) that its tcriitoiy was portioned out in the 
same manner us that of Amiternum, but was not 
made a colony, and retained, us we learn from an 
inscription, the subordinate rank of a rmcfectura. 
The site of Aveia has been a subject of niucli 
pute, but Giovenazzi, a local antiquarian, who has 
invertigated tlie matter with great care, places it 
near Fossa, a village about sLx miles JS. of Aqnila, 
whore there are said to be considerable nmiains ol' 
an ancient city, as well as a church of Sta Bfdhhin, 
connected by ecclesiastical records with the ancient 
Aveia. The ruins at Civitu di Bagno, siipim.-ed by 
Holstenius to be those of Aveia, are ascribed b,v tliis 
author to Furconium. (tliovcniizzi, Lklla Clttii 
d Aveia nei Vestini, Roma 1773, dto.; Holsten, 
Fot. m Clave?', p. 139 ; Eomauclli, vol. iii. p. 257 
—263 ; OrelL Jnsrr. 106.) [E. H. B.] 

AVE'NIO (AL'ev/wv, Strah, p. 1S5: Etii. Aveimi- 
cus, Avevtevvbcrios, Aheviuivirris ; A ing?n??i), a town 
of Gallia Narhonensis, at tlie junction of the Dru- 
entia, Dtmince, and the Rhone. It was in the tem- 
tory of the Cavare.s; and Pliny and Mela (ii. 5) call 
it Avenio Cavarum. Pliny (iii, 4) emmicrates it 
among the “ oppida Latina,” that is, the towns whidi 
had the Latinitas, of Gallia Narhonensis. Ptolmey 
calls it a colonia. Stephanu.s (s, v. Ahevlwv') calls 
it “ a city of Mussalia,” from which it seems that 
there is some authority for supposing it to be a 
Greek funndation, or to have come under the do- 
minion of the Greeks of Afarseille. Be.side.s the 
resembLnnec of the ancient and modern names, the 
.site of Avignon is determined by the Bin, route 
from Arelatc to Vienna and Lugdumini, wlikdt 
passed through Avenio. [G. L,] 
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AVENTICUM (Are?iches), the chief city oT the 
Heivfttii. (Tac'. Jflsl. i, 68.) it is nut mentiuned 
by Caesar. About Trajan’s time, or sliurriy nftcr, 
it became a Roman colony with the iimtie Pin, fh,niit 
Coustans Einerita, It seems to have Is'cn origiimily 
the capital of the Tigurini [TntfniNij, one oi' the 
four Helvetic pagi. Its {xeiition is di-tcnnined by 
inscriptions and tlie Eoinmi rccads which meet there. 
Ptolemy places it in the territory of the .<cqu,<»i5, 
from which wo may ccmclude that part <*f the Hd- 
vetii were then attached to the iS'qnam. iti flic 
time of Arnmianus (xv. H) Avontienm was s de- 
serted place, but its former itnpirtauee. wa,-* shown 
by its ruins. There are still remains of an amphi- 
theatre, wiueduct, and part of the wall at Asmehm, 
or Wifflisbut^, as the (htrm»n.s call it, in tin* presetiit 
canton of Waadt or Fays de Vaud. Many objects of 
totiquitv have been found at AvewJtm. '[G, L.l 
AVEE-VUS LACUB or AVEENI LACUS 
{’'Aofirus xlimt: Logo dAvertw), a emaS lake in 
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Gampaiiia, between Cumae and tlie Gulf of Bsaae. 
Ii occupies llie crater of an extinct volcano, the 
steep sides of which rising precipitously around it, 
and covered in ancient times with dark and shaggy 
woods, gave it a strikingly gloomy character; and it 
was probably lliis circumstance, associated with the 
sulphureous and mephitic exhalations so common in 
the nei,cj;bbourbood, tliat led the Greeks to fix upon 
it as the entrance to the infonial regions, and the 
scene of Ulysses’ visit to tJie shades. How early 
this mythical legend became attached to tlic lake 
we know not, but probably soon after the settlement 
of the Greeks at Cumae. Ephorus, however, is the 
earliest writer whom wo find cited as adopting it. 
(ap. V. p. 244.) It was commonly reported 

that the pestiferous vapours arising from the lalce 
were so strong that no living thing could approach 
its banks, and eveu birds wore suffocated by them 
as they flew across it. Hence its Greek name 
■'Aopvos was commonly supposed to be derived from ' 
a and Spuis. This is probably a mere etymologicvol ! 
fancy ; but it is not improbable that there was some i 
foundation for the fact, though it is treated iis merely ^ 
fabulous by Strabo and other wTiters. Similar effects , 
from mephitic cxhalutious are still observed in the 
valley of Amsaiictus and other localities, and it must , 
he observed that Virgil, who describes the pheuo- ■ 
menou in some detail, represents the noxious vapours ! 
as issuing from a caveni or fissiu-e in the rocks i 
adjoining the lake, not from tlie lake itself; and | 
constiuitly uses the expression “ Averna loca ” or i 
“Avurna,’’ as docs Lucretius also, in speaking of 
the' same locality. But while the lake itself was 
closely suiTounded with dense woods, these would so 
much prevent the circulation of the air, that tlie 
whole of tlie atmosphere might be rendered pesti- 
lential, though in a less degree. In the time of 
Strabo the woods had been cut down ; but tlie vol- 
canic exhalations seem to have already ceased alto- 
gether. (Strab. T. pp. 244, 245 ; Pseud. Aristot. 
de Mirai. 102 ; Antig. Caryst. 167; DM. iv. 22 j 
Virg. Aen. iii. 442, vi. 201, 237 — 242 ; Lucr. vi. 
739 — 749; Sil. Ital, xii. 121; Nonius, i. p. 14; 
Daubeny on Volcanoes, p. 199.) 

The hike itself was of nearly circular form, about 
a mile and a half in circumference, though Diodonis 
mckons it only 5 stadia ; and like mo.st volcanic 
lakes, of great depth, so that it was believed to be 
uiifatboinable. (Lycophron. Aloe. 704; DM. 1. c.; 
Pseud. Arist. L c. ; Lucan, ii. 665.) It seems to 
have hml no natural outlet ; but Agrip|)a optmed a 
eouuimuication between its waters and those of the 
Lncrine Lake, so as to render the Lake Avernus 
itself accessible to sbi{)s ; and though this work did 
not coutinne long in a complete state, there ajumars 
to ha,\'e always remained some outlet from the inner 
lake to the Gulf of Baiae. (Strab. 7. c.; Gassiod. 
Var, ix. 8 . For further particulars concerning , 
the work of Agrippa see Lucmxus Lacus.) At a i 
subseciuenfc period Nero conceived the extavagant 
project of constructing a canal, navigable ships 
from tire Tiber to the Lake Avenms, and from 
tlience into the Gulf of Baiae ; and it appears that 
tlie works were actually coimneuced in, the neigh- 
bourhood iff the Avernus. (Suet, Ner, 31 ; Plin. 
xiv. 6. s. 8 ; Tac. An«. xv. 42.) There existed 
from very early times an m'acie or sanetuafy on the 
banlsis d the lake, connected with the sources «f 
mephitic vapours; and this was asserted by many 
writers to be the spot where Ulysses held conference 
with tlie shades of the depsixted. It was |ireteiidfid 
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Hiat the Ciramorians of Homer were no others than 
the ancient inliabitants of the banks of the lake, and 
his assertion that they never saw the liglit of tlie 
sun, was explained as referring to their dwelling in 
subten’anean abodes ami caverns hollowed in tlio 
rocks. (Ephorus qp. Strab. 7. c. ; Lycophr. 69,5 ; 
Max. Tyr. J>m. xiv. 2 ; Sil. Ital. xii. 130.) 'I'he soft- 
nasa of the volcanic tufo of which the surroundiug 
hills are composed, rendered tliem well adapted for 
this purpose ; and after the wheje neighbourhood 
had been occupied by the Romans, Cocceius carried 
the road from the lake to Cumae, through a long 
grotto or tunnel. (Strab. v. p- 245.) A similar 
excavation, still extant on the S. side of Die lake, is 
now commonly known as the -Grotta della Siiiila; 
it h:is no outlet, and was probably never finished. 
Those w'riters who placed here the Cimmerians of 
Homer, represented them as having been subse- 
(piently destroyed (Ephorus, 1. c. ; Plin. iii. 5. 8. 9) ; 
but the oracle continued down to a much later 
pei-iod; and the lake itself was regarded as saci-ed 
to Proserpine or Hecate, to whom sacrifices were 
frequently offered on the sjiot. It was under pre- 
tence of celebrating these sacred rites that Hannibal 
in B.C. 214 visited the Lake Avernus at the head of 
his anny ; but his real object, according to Livy, was 
to make im attempt uiwu the neighbouring town of 
Piiteoli. (Liv.xxiv, 12, 13; Sil. Ital. xii. 106 — 160.) 

There exist on the SE. side of the lake the pio- 
turesque ruins of a large octagonal vaulted edifice, 
built of brick, in the style of the best Roman works; 
this has been called by some writers the temple of 
Proseipine ; hub it is more jffobable that it was em- 
ployed for thermal purjjoses. [E. H. B.] 

AVIO'NES, a tribe in the north of Germany, 
dweRing probably in Scldeswig, on the river Auwe, 
a tributary of the E^r, or in the duchy of Lcmen^ 
burff. (Tacit. Ghrin. 40.) They are believed to be 
the same pople as the Ghabiones or Caviones. 
(Mamert. Gmeihl Max, Attg, 7, Prmegw. CmsL 
6.) [L. S-j 

AVIUM PR [Tapkobaite.] 

AVKAVANNUS. [AuEAUAMtus.] 

AVUS (Pted. ii. 6. § 1 1 AiJoy Trorafiov 7/c^£»7uti), 
or AVO (Mela, iii. 1. § 8), a small river on the 
W. coast of Hispania Tarraconemiis, N. of the Durius 
and S. of the Naebis, in the territory of the Gallaeci 
Bracarii; now called the liio dlAye [P. S.] 
AXATI, aft. prob. OLAURA (^Lcra), a muni- 
cipiuui of Hispania Baetioa. (laser, ap. Gruter, 
p. 1065, No. 2 ; Morales, pp. 22, 99 ; Plorez, Esp. S, 
vol. ix. p, 62.) [P, a] 

AXELODU'NUM, the 16th station, pete Unmm 
vain of the NoUtia, under the charge of the Colwrs 
prima Jlispnnorum. Tins cohort is mentioned in an 
inscription found at Elknborouph in Cumberland. 
Place for place, Bwrgh an the Sands is Axellodtmmn. 

I Fiame fat name, Hexham suits better; as tlie -e7 may 
; Irave btisa a diminutive forai (as in MoseUa) arid 
1 the i& an element of ocinposition. Horsley 
prefera ArgrA (Book i, c, 7). Tho evidence, also, 

■ of tliecfii' haviag been a station of Burgh Is complete 

■ (6. :9> ' : [R. G.T..] 

A'XIA CA|{«), a small town of Etruria, mcutiouwl 
by Clcsiqca (pro Caec. 7), who calls it a “ caj-udlum,” 
anddascadb® it as situated “ in agro 'J'arquiiiiensi." 
It is probably ibe Kuiue of which the name is found in 
I Stepbaans of ByzantJum (jt. e. A^ia), who fells us 
I onlythabitwaa“ac3tyi/lt.ily." hs .she imay he fixed 

■ with ttmcli pioh.-ihiliiy at a place .still called Castd 
'' ■^Asso or CastciVtww, aljut six milci W. of T'i- 
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terho. The aneieiit town appears to hare occupied 
the angle formed hy two small streams named the 
Rio Secco and Arcione, flowing through deep Tallies 
or ravines mth precipitous escarpments on each side. , 
Some slight fragments of tlie ancient walls are all 
that remain on the site of the town ; bnt the opposite i 
or N. bank of the Talley of the Arcione was evi- : 
deiitly in ancient times the Necinpulis of the town, 
and presents a remarkable assemblage of fce.pulchres. ; 
These arc not merely subterranean chambers cut out ^ 
of the rock, bnt present regular architectural facades, 
with hold eoriiicca and mouldings in itdief, all hewn 
out of the soft tuft) rook of which the escarpments of 
the cliffs are composed. They vary in height from 
12 to 30 feet, but have all a remarkable resemblance 
in their architectural character, and occupy a con- 
siderable extent of cliff in a regular range like a 
street, extending also some distance up a lateral 
ravine which opens into the principal valley. Many 
of these tombs have imscriptions over them in Etrus- 
can characters, most of whicb consist of, or at least 
contain, the customary formula ECA2T01NESA. 
Since the first discovery of these monuments in 1808 
hy Professor Orioli of Bologna, they have attracted 
much attention, more perhaps than they really de- 
serve. Their architecture is thought to have a strong 
resemblance to the Egyptian, hnt it is still more 
closely connected with the Doric Greek, of which in- 
deed the whole Tuscan architecture was merely a 
modification. Nor is there any reason to assign them 
a very remote antiqnity; Orioli is probably coi-rect in 
referring them to the fourth or fifth century of Rome. 
They certainly however seem to iwove that Axia 
must have been a place of more consideration in the 
flourishing times of Etruria, than it was in the days 
of Cicero ; though it could never have been more 
than a small town, and was probably always a de- 
pendency of Tarquinii, as its name never occurs in 
histoiy. The remains at Castel cTAsso have been 
described in detail by Orioli (Dei Sepolerali Edifizi 
dell’ Etruria Media, 1826, insertwl in Inghiraiiii, 
Mon. EtruscM, vol. iv.,' and a second lime in tlie 
Annali dell’ Instiiuto di Corr. AreheoL 1833, 
p. 18 — ^.56), and again by Denni.s (Cities, f)V. of 
Etruria, vol. i. p. 229 — 242.) [E. H. B.] i 

AXI'ACES ('A(tdKVS : TeligiiT), a river of Sar- 
matia Europaea, E. of the Tyras (Dniester), flowing, 
according to Ptolemy, right through Sannatia, a 
little above Dada, as far as the Carpathi M. On its 
banks were tiie pe<q)]e called Axiacae. (Mela, ii. 1. 

§ 7; Plin, iv, 12. s. 26; Ptol. ui. 6. | 18, 10. 

I 14 ; comp. Pasiaces.) [P, S.] 

AXIMA (A ismei), a town of the Centrones, ac- 
conling to Ptolemy, who are an Alfsne people. In 
the Table it is placed, but under the name Axuna, 
between Bergintnun (Si. Maurice) and Darantusia 
(Moutiers en Tarmtuise), on the ro.-ulover the jmi.ss 
rf the Alpis Graia or Petit St. Bernard. The po- 
sitiou is thus determined to be that of Ais?ue. The 
Antonine Itin. omits Axima, but makes the distance 
xviu. between Bei'gintxnm and Darunliisia, the same 
distance that is given in the Table. It is said tliat 
inscriptions have been found at Aisme with the name 
]?oram Claudii; yet JA)rum Ciaudii is a different place, 
tliough in the cotmtry of the Centrones. {"6. L,] 
AXil'NIUM. [UxAstA.] 

AXIO'POLIS or AXTUPOLtS 
Rassova), a town of JUwer [Moesia, situated OR the 
river Axins, which flowed into the' Dmiube near Its 
southernmost moatli, which is now stopped up, and 
the Limes Trajaui. (Ftd. i£ 10. § IL) [L. S.j 


AXUS. 

A'XIUS ("A^ios, ’A^iSs), the principal river of 
Macedonia, and the eastern boundary of the king- 
dom before tiie reign of Philip, ri.se.s in .Mt. Sear- 
dus between Dardania and Dalmatia, a little XW. 
of Sciipi. It flows in a soulli-easlerly direction 
through Macedonifi, and, after rcceiring the Erignn 
and Astycus and pa-ssing by l^ella, falls into the 
Thermaic gulf. The LyJia.s also now flow's into the 
Axins, but in the time of Herodotus (vii. 127) the 
former river joiufd the Haliacmon. The Axius has 
frequently changed its coui-se. In earlier times it 
flowed into the sea between Clialastra and 'Flies.sa- 
lonica. (Strab. vii. p. 330.) In the. middle ngo.s 
it was called Bavdariuin (BapSapioa, Anna Coum. i. 
p. 18, Pans.), whence its nuxlern name of Vard/idri. 
The principal bridge jtcross the Axius was nc.tr 
Pella (Liv, xliv. 43); this bridge is probably iden- 
I tical with the Mutatio Gkphyija in the I tin. 

[ Eierosol. (p.60.5,We.s,s.). The Axius is a deep and 
rapid river in winter, and is ncaily two miles iii 
breadth before reaebing tbe sea; l>nt it cun bo 
crossed by several fords both in the lower and upjier 
parts of its conr.se. (Clark, Travels, vol. iii. p. .3.'54; 
Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 258, 289, 437, 
469; Tafcl, 7'kesstdonicn, pp. 69, seq. 287, .“ic'q.) 

AXON, a river of Curia, mentioned by Pliny (v. 
28), with Calyndar “ flumen Axon, lippiUnm Ca- 
lyiula.” We may, ptubaps, infer that Calynda was 
on or near the Axon. Leake places the Axon im - 
mediately we.st of the gulf of Glaucus. [G. L.] 

A'XONA (Aisne), a branch of the Lsara (Oise). 
The Oise joirus the Seine btdow Paris. Caesar en- 
camped on the Axona in the second year (b. o.oS") 
of his Gallic, campaign (B. G, ii. 5). Dion Cassias 
(xxxix. 2) writes the name AS^ovrvos. AtLSonioa 
(Mosel V, 461) names it “ Axona praeceps,” an 
epithet which is not appropriate. 

The Axonji, aceni'ding to Caesar, was in “ extremis 
Remorum finihn.s,” and the direction of his move- 
ments shows that this river w:i.s at or near their 
northern boundary. [G. L.] 

AXL'ENNA. A place of this name a'pix-ars in 
' till* Antonine Itin. on the road from Diins-ortunua 
(Reims) tlirongh Verdurh to Divfxirirum (Met.^). It 
uiay have l)een a place on the Axona (Aisne), but 
the site c.annot be fixed. 

Anolber Axucuna i.s inentioncfl in the Tattle, and 
it seems to be the same place that tx-eurs in the An- 
touine Itin. und<‘r the eorrnjit name Mneniua. It is 
on the road from Reims to iJagaciun (Batniy); aud 
the distance from Heims is rnarkfal x. in l)otl; these 
routes. Thi.s detcmiinatifm is M.ip{»opc'd to fix tl.‘v 
site of tills Axueiina at the pa&sage of the AA/cc, 
between. Neu/clidtel and Avaux. (D’Anville, No- 
tice, &c..) [i.L L.] 

AXUME. [Ai.'.xrMK.3 

AXUS (’A|dy: Axus), a city of Crete (Her<xL 
iv. 1.54), which is identified will) (Steph. B. 

situated on a river (^‘ rapjidjsjii tbclac vc- 
nictnus Oaxen,” Virg. Eel 166), wiiich, aewnling 
to Vibius Set^aester (Flmi. p. 15), gave its name 
to Axus. Acecmling to the Cyrenueati traditioiia, 
the Theraean Battus, their founder, wa-s the son iff 
a damtsel named Phronime, the dangliter iff Etear- 
chus, king of this city (Herod. 1. c.). Mr, Pasfhley 
(Travels, vol. i. fi. 143, foil.) dl'< ciTcd lii- iumin.'.. 
city in the ittodenii village of .Ijiuj,). re-',\r Al, Idu. 
The river td Asm iifiw.< jnst tin* Reuafi.m 

beloagingto rite, so-called Cyclojivan or l’ei(ifg!*‘W!illj« 
were found, aud in tlie ('mrcli n j=iin-e of white 
m.ai-hlc wi'.h a sepuichral iu.'^criptiori in i be ancient 
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Doric Greek of the island. On another inscrijitiDa '^'dry extensive mins, which were fir&t visited in 1824 
was a decree of a “common assembly of the Ore- by the.Earlof Ashiramhain(Ai-undeirsAsitri/mot>, 
tans,” an instance of the well known Syncretism, as voh ii. p. S47) ; it had been incorrectly stated 
it w'as called. The coins of Axxn present types of (Oramelf's Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 14) that the 
Zeus and Apollo, as might be expected in a city ruins were discovered fay Dr. hlall. They have since 
situated on the slopes of Mt. Ida, and the foundation been visited by several other travellers. The remains 
of which was, by one of the legends, ascribed to a are at a place called Tclwxdour-llissar, on the 
son of Apollo. The situation answers to one of tlie left bank of the Rhyndacus. There are two lioman 
etymologies of the name; it was called Axua because bridges with elliptical arches over the Ehyndaens ; 
the place is precipitous, that word being used by or three according to Fellows, (Plan, p. 141.) On 
the Cretans in the same sense that the other Greeks the left bank of the Hhyndacus, on a slight eminence, 
assigned to ajfJLos, a crag. (Hoeck, Kreia, vol, i. is a beautiful Ionic temple, “ one of tie most perfect 
p. 397.) [ii. B. J.] now existing in Asia Minor,” (Hamilton, Researches, 

y ^ cfe., vol.i. p. 101.) Eighteen columns and one side 

standing. There are also 


the Axylus as entirely destitute of wo^d; the in- ^ i-r avivt 

habitants used dried cow-dung for fuel. Poeocke, 

who traversed part of the country, speaks of the the colossal foundations of another temple; aid some 
people as being much distressed for fuel, and com- remains of a third. The theatoe is situated near 
monly using cow-dung. He might have found the half a mile from the temple; and there is a stadium 
same tiling done in some parts of England. (Cora- which “ extends north and sontli in a direct line of 
pare Hamilton, vol, i. pp, 448, 468, as to the Axy- prolongation from the theatre, with which it is 
lus.) The Roman consul Manlius marched through immediately connected, although at a lower level, 
the Axylus to invade Galatia, Part of this wood- Some of the marble seats, both in the stadium and 
less region was included in Phrygia, and pai-t in Ga- in the theatre, are well preserved, and of highly 
latia and Lycaonia. The high plateaus north of finished workmanship.” (Hamilton.) There is a 
Korda mAErUe are the mountain-plains (dpcmeSia'), view of the temple of Azani in Fellows^ Asia Minor 
as Stmbo (p. 568) terms them, of tlie Lycaonians, (pp. 137, 141). “ There are many fironts of tombs 
cold, treeless and waterless, but well adapted for scrilptured as doors with panels and devices, having 
sheep-feeding. [G. L.] inscriptions.” (Fellows, who has given a. drawing 

AZA, a town of Armenia, mentioned by Pliny of one of these doors.) Among the coins which 
(vi. 10). According to the Anton. Itineraiy it was Hamilton procured at this place, and in the sui'- 
26 M. P. from Satala; it is conjectured to be the rounding country, there were coins of Augustus, 
same place as the Hassis of the Peutinger Tables, Claudius, Faustina, and other imperial personages, 
which is distant from Satala 25 M. F. [E. B. J.] Some also were autonomons, the l^ends beiug 
A'ZALI (^Afa\ot), a tribe in LTpiier Pannonia, Atj/aos, 'Upa BovKrt, or ‘lepaavmXsrros Ai^arecrar, 
fmm which, primps, the modem town of Ozal, or Ai^avirur. Several inscariptions from Azani 
derives its name. (PtoJ. ii. 14. § 2; Plin. 7/. A'', have been copied by Fellows (p. 142, &c.), and by 
iii. 28.) ^ [L. S.] Hamilton (Appendis:, 8 — 20), Hone of the in- 

AZA'NES ('A(^dv7is'). It is stated by Armidell soriptions are of early date, and proliably all of them 
(Asia Minor, vol. ii. p. 140) that, on a coin of belong to the Homan period. One of these records 
Themisonium in Phrygia, is a river-god, witli the “ the great, both benefactor and saviour and founder 
name of Azanes, “ evidence of some river being at or of the city, OL Stratonicus,” who is entitled consul 
near Thetnisoruum.” The site of Themisonium does (Hirarov) ; and the monraneat was erected by his 
not appear to be quite certain; and nothing more native city. TTiis Steatonicus, we may infer from 
.seems to be known of the river Azanes, though the the ipme Claudius, was a native, who had obtained 
conclusion from the coin, that there was a river csf the Bomma citizenship. The memoviai va-s erected 
that name, can hardly be doubted. [G. L.] in the sficond praeteship (to R o-TparuyoovTov) of 
AZA'NES, [Arcadia.] 01, ApoUinarius. Anotlier ii..scriiiu<ni ointaim the 

AZA'HI CAtovol ; A7A ’AfavlTus), as the name usual formula, u BooAu ««« d Aupior, In the interior 
appears in Strabo (p. 576), and Stophanus (s. n. «f the cella of the templd ilicrc are four Jong iri- 
ACovol) The name on coins trad iuscriptioas is smptions, one in w-ell formed Greek characters, 
A*Cttwl, and also in Herudlan, tlie gFarnra^an, as altother lu iufmor Grwk characters, aim two in badly 
quoted by Stephanus. Azam, is a city of Phrygia cut Roman characters, riier'' are also inscriptions 
Epictetus. The district, which was called Azanitis, aa the outside of ihe cella. It appears from one 
coBtained the sources of the river Hhyndacus. inscription that the temple, which is now standing, 

Tliis phico, which it historically ankuown, contains was dedicated to Zeus. ‘ 


The plan given by Fellows shows the positions of 
the several buildings, which altogether must have 
produced a very fine cftect. There are no traces of 
any city walls. [G. L*]. 



COIN OF AZANI. 

AZil'XIAj a city belonging to Massilia, according 
to Stephanas (5. u. ’Afai/ta), quoting Philo. The 
place is only mentioned in this passage, which 
worth notice, as abiding to the list of Slassaliot towns 
in the south of Prance. Walckenaer ((Se'ojr., &c,, 
vol. i. p. 280) conjectures that it may be at Azillaret, 
near Azille, in the department of Avde ; but this 
is merely a guess, founded on a resemblance of 
names. [G. L.] 

AZA'KIA ’Afwia, Ptol. iv. 7. § 28; Peripl. 
Mar. Eryth. pp. 10, 11, seq.), the modern coast of 
Ajan, was another name for the maritime region of 
eastern Africa called Barbaria, which extended from 
the promontory of Aromata, lat. 1 1® N., to that of 
Rhaptum, lat. 2° >S. Ptolemy distinguishes between 
Azania:,8nd Barbaria, defining the fomier as the in- 
terior, and the latter as the coast of the region which 
bore these names. Azania was inhabited by a race 
of Aesthiopians, w'ho were engaged principally in 
catching and taming wild elephants, or in supplying 
the markets of the Red Sea coast with hides and 
ivory. At the southern limit of this undefined and 
scarcely known region was the river Ehuptim, and 
the liaven Rhaptum (Ptol. iv. 9), which derived 
their name from the Aethiopes Ehapsii- The Jfare 
Azanium, anotlier name for the Sinus Barbiiricns 
(BapSapiKSs koKttos, Ptol. iv. 7. § 28), .skirted this 
whole region. [W, B. D.j 

AZANUS. [India.] 

AZARA (’'A(apa), mentioned by Strabo (xi. p. 
527) in his Account of Annenui as situated on the 
Araxes; some read ra Zdpai probably like other 
words occurring in that countiy, the name was sjjelt 
indiflerently. Groskurd (note ful 1. e.) is inclined 
to think it was a temple dedicatwl to the goddess 
Zaretis, or tiie Perso-Annenian Artemis, (Comp. 
Hesych, s. v . ; Selden, de Uih Syriis SynL ii, 
c. 15.) [E. B. J.] 

AZEKAH, a city of the tribe of Judah. (Josh, 
XV, 35 .) It Wfis situated in that part which was 
called Sephela (rendered by tlic LXX. tV we- 
Strl/Vj vb TTfSiav, and rd raFeti'd), which, according 
to Eusebius and St. Jerome, enibraoed all the coun- 
try about Eleulherojtolls, to the north and west, 
(Eeland, PaUttst p. 187.) A village of this name 
existed in their day between Eleutherojiolis and Aelia 
(Ib. p. 603) ; and tlie site of Shoeoh, with which it 
is joined In 1 Sam. xvii, 1, is still preserved in the 
small ruined village of Skmikeh, in the south-east 
of Judaea, where the hill comiltw declines towards 
the Plahi of the Philistines, (liobinson, JSih. Ms. 
voLii. pp.343,349.) [G.W.1 

AZEbm. [ AmoA, p. 331, a,] 

AZE'TlTrM (’AfjtTtwji Aze&fi), a t<wn of 
Apulia, the n^e of-which. does not occur in any 


AZORUS, 

ancient anthor, under this form, but its conecine.s.s 
is proved by its coins, wbidi have types copied from 
tho,se of Tarentum and the legend at full AZH- 
TINXIN. These coins, once erruneonsly assigned to 
Azenia in Attica, are found only in the southern 
part of Apulia, and lienee it is probable that the 
“Ehetiuin” of the Tab. Pent., a name certainly 
corrupt, ought to be read Azeiimn. If this con- 
jecture be admitted Azetium may be placed at Rii~ 
iigliano, i\. hWYnW town about 12 miles SE. oi Bari, 
where the coins iu question have been frequently 
discovered. The Aucjetini of Pliny (iii. 11. s. Ifi) 
though placed by him among the “ Calabrorum 
Mediterranei,’' in all probability belong to the same 
place, and this may be the Roman form of the nume, 
(Millingeu. Kuni. de VJtalie, p. 147.) [E. H. B.] 



coin of azetium. 

AZIRIS, or AZILLS ('AOpu, ‘'AfiAfr, Herod., 
Steph. B., Caliim.; "Afipov, Cliarax, ap. Sleph. B.; 
’'A^uAiy or "A^vKis Kii/xrj, Ptol. ii. 5. § 2; Eth. 
’A(iAlT»ij, Steph. B.), a district, and, according to 
the later writers, a town, or village, on the coast of 
Marmarica, on tlie E. frontier of Cyrenaica, in IS. 
Africa, opposite the island of Platea. Herodotus 
tells us that it was colonized by Battus and his fol- 
lowers two years after their first settlement in Platea, 
n. c. G38. He de.scribes it as surrounded on both 
sides by the mo.st beautiful slops, with a river 
flowing through it, a description agreeing, aceording 
j to I’acho, witli tlie valley of the river Ttumineh, 
which flows into the Gulf of Boviba, oppisite to the 
Island of Bomlm (the ancient Platea). In .a second 
pas.sage, Herodotus mentions it as adjacent to the 
jtnrt of Menelans, and at the conmieneernent of the 
district where siljiiiium grow.s. (Herml. iv. 157, 159; 
CalHui. iiiApoll. 89; Paeho, Voguyedela Mnrrna- 
r!qm, ike. pj). 53, 80.) It ap}>eurs to be the same place 
as tlie Portiis Azarins (6 ‘A^aptos Xipgu) of Syne- 
sius (c. 4 : Tlirigc, lies Cyn-nem. p. 72). [P. S.] 

AZIRIS {'A^iph, Ptol. V. 7 . § 2), a fimm of Ar- 
menia Minor, wliicli, if we identify witli Aritinyaa., 
or Arzindjan, as Maniiert (Gmyr. vol, vi. pt. 2. p. 
308) does, must be pi.nced to the W, of the Esi- 
phrates, Abdlfedd (Tab. Syr. p, 18) fixes thi.s 
place on tlie road between Sivas and ArzruM. Ac- 
cording to the Armenian chroniclers it was famram 
for the worship of the goddess Aiiahid, and was 
decorated witli many temples by Tigrnmfsi 11. After 
the establLshment of Christiaiuty it I’emaiticd an 
important place, but attaincsl its liightisfc distinction 
under tho hltissulinan princes of the Seljuk dynasty. 
(St. Martin, Menu tur tArmeide, vol. i, p. 7 1 ; 
Forbiger, vol. ii. p. 312; Ritter, Brdhmde, vol. x. 
p.270.) [E.B.J.1 

^ Azms, or Annus (Tab. Pent), AIXI (Pm- 
dan. vi, p. 682, ed. Ptftiscb), a town of Bswia, on 
the high road from Viuiioacium to Tiviscutn, pr«- 
Wbly tho AiCarts of Ptolemy (iii. g, § 9). It seams 
to bo Teuixrn on the Temm. [P. ,8.1 

AZO'RUSC'ACwpor, ’A(c5pios', Pfoi. iii. 13. ^42; 
jEtA 'ACaiplrrii), a town in Pcrrhiu-bia in Ths,isaly 


AZQTUS, 

silnatcd at. tlio fwt of Mount Olympus. Azorus, 
•with the two neighboiuing towns of Pythium aud 
Doliche, formed a Tripolis. (Liv. xlii. 53, xliv, 2.) 
There -was also a town of the name of Asoras in 
Pelagoiiia in Miicedonia. (Strab. vii. p. 327,* Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 319, 342.) 

AZO'TUS C'A^wtos; Eth. ’AfwTtojr),the Ashdod 
of Sc ripture, a city as.signed to the tribe of Judah 
in the division of the Promised Land (Josh. xv. 47), 
but occupied by the, Philistines, and reckoned as one 
rf tliexr live principal cities, -where was the chief 
seat of tile worship of Dagon. (1 Sam. i. 1 — 7.) 
It is celebrated by Herodotus as haring stood a 
siege of 29 years from Psammotichus, king of Egypt 
(about B. c. 630), tlie longest of any city lie was ■ 
acquainted with (ii- 157). It was taken by the 
Assyrians under Tartan, the general of King Henna- 
cherib (b. c. 7 1 3 ; Is. XX. 1 ), It was taken by J udas 
hlaccabaeus (1 Macc. ix. 50), and by his brother 
Jonathan (x. 77); restored by Gabinius (Joseph. 
Ant. xiv. 5. § 3), and given by Augustus to Salome 
(.xvii. 13. § 5), The ancient geographical and his- 
torical notices pkce it between Askelon and Junmia, 
south of the latter, near the coast, but not actually on 
the sea shore. Its site Is clearly identified by the 
modern village of Esdad, situated on a gras.sy hill, 
surrounded by wood. No ruins have been discovered 
there. (Irby and Mangles, pp. 179 — 182; and 
Richardson, as cited in Ilobinaon’s Bib. Res. vol, ii, 
p. 368; Roland, pp. 606 — 609.) [G. W.] 


B. 

BAALBEK. [Heliopolis,] 

BAAL-GAD, in the northern extremity of the 
Holy Land, “ in the valley of Lebanon, tuider Mount 
Heitnon.” (Jos/i.xL 17, sdi. 7, xiii. 5.) [G, W.] 
BAAL-MEON, a city of the tribe of Reuben 
(Ntmb. xxxii. 38 ; 1 Chron. v. 8), afterwards occu- 
pied by the Moabites. (Eze.k xxv. 9.) It is men- 
tioned by St. Jerome as a large village in his time, 
and is placed by him and Eusebius nine miles 
distant from Heslibon, and near Bare (Bawra). 
(Reland, Palaest. pp. 487, 811.) Burckhardt iden- ■ 
tides it with Myouii, | of an hour BE. of the ruins . 
of lleshbon (Travels, p. 385); but this would not | 
be more tlian 2 or 3 miles, -which is too short an in- j 
tmal. Yet the name (written by Irby and Mangles i 
“ Maynl' p. 464), and the neighbouring hot springs ! 
(.see St. Jerome, I, c.), seem to identify it -with the | 
&ripture site. It stand, s on a considenible eminence, l 
in a fertile plain. [G. W.] ! 

BA.AL-SHALISHA (2 Kinys, iv. 42), a town, it ' 
would seem, of the district of Shalisha (1 Sat/i. ix. 
4), called by Eusebius and St, Jerome Beth-sa- 
lisa, is placed by them 15 miles north of Diosplis 
(Lydda), in the Tliaminitic district. (Reland, p. 
611.) [G. W.] 

BAAL-TAMAE, a town of the tribe of Benjamin, 
in the vicinity of Gibcah. (Judges, xx. 33.) It , 
existed in tlie time of Eusebius under the name of ; 
iieth-amar. (Rriand, p. 611.) W.] | 

BABBA (Bd^«, PtoL iv. 1. 1 14; BaSed: EA. 
Bogatos, Stepln B,), a colony in Mauretania Th-jfi- 
tana, founded by Augustus, 40 M. P. from iixus. 
Ira full name is given by Pliny in the fi>rm Babba 
Jidia Campe/Stm (v. 1). Its cenna, which are 
numerous, from Augustus downwards, have the in- 
scriptions Col. L B., i. e. Cohma Jttim Bedbemis, or 
COIfa. C. 1. B. or 0. 0. L B., i, fe. GtJmm Camj^estvia 
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JvEct BtMmsu. (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 153.) Its 
site seesms quite uncertain. Some pkce it at Na- 
muj’a, which appeal^ too far east; othens at Bani 
Teuds^iaR beautiful plain on the river Guar y a (a 
tribut^of the /Wwr), where ancient ruins are .still 
■visibk '(Leo Africaaus, ap. Mauuert, vol. x. pt. 2, 
p. 489.) . PossSbly the true position may be at Baba 
Kd<m, E, of Ksar-el-Kebir. [P, S.] 

BABRA' NTIUM(Ba§p(Imo)/.' Eih, BagpdvTtos), 
a pkce in the neighbourhood of Chios, mentioned by 
Polybius in his sixteenth book, as quoted by Ste- 
phaniis, a. v. BaSpcwTiou. It may be the same 
place as Babras. [G. L.] 

BABEAS (Bd€pas; Eth. Bagpdmas), a small 
jJacc in Aeolis neai‘ Chios. (Steph. B. a. v. Bc£- 
gpas.') [G. L.] 

BABYLLE'NII (BagoWimoi, PtoL iv. 7. § 29), 
the name of a tribe which belonged to the hybrid 
population of the Regio Troglody tioa, between the 
Nile and the Red Sea. They were seated between 
the castemnost, boundary of the island Moroe and 
the Sinus Adulitanii.s. [W. B. D,] 

BA'BYLON (Ba^oAoi)!/), in later times called also 
Babylonia (Justin, i. 2; Solin. c,37 ; Eih. BetSuAt^wos-, 
rarely BagoAwwwr,fem. Btt§oAwj'(r),the chief town of 
Babylonia, and the seat of empire of the Bal^lonio- 
Chaldaean kingdom. It extended along both sides 
of the Euphrates, -udiich ran through the middle of it, 
and, according to the unifonn consent of antiquity, 
was, at the height of its glory, of immense size. There 
seems good reason for supposing that it occupied the 
site, or was at least in the immedkte vicinity, of 
Babel, which is mentioned in Genesis (x- 10) as the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and in Genesis (xi. 
1 — 9) as the scene of the confusion of tongues : its 
name is a Graecized form of the Hebrew BaboL 
There is, however, no evidence that it was at an 
early period a place of importance, or, like Ninus 
(Nineveh), the imperial seat of a long line of kings; 
The name of Bahri is said to be derived fbm the 
circumstance of its having been the pkce of this 
confusioo of tongues (ffera, XL 9); anotlierand per- 
[ haps more natural derivation would giro it the 
! meaning of the gate or court of Bel, or Belua, the 
: Zens of that country^ A tradition of tliis event has 
been preserved in Baroasus; -who says that a tower 
was erected in the place where Babylon now stands, 
but that the, -winds assisted the gods in overthrowing 
it. He adds that the ruins still exist at Babylon, 
tliat the gods introduced a diversity of tongues 
among men, and that the place where tlie tower was 
built is called Babylon on account of the confusion 
of tongues ; for confusion is by the Hebrews called 
I Babel. (VieTo6s.ap.EmebiPraep.Emng.ix,; Syn- 
' cell Ckrm. 44; Euseb. Chron,. 13.) A tradition of 
the diversityof tongues and its cause is preserved also 
m a fi-agmeut of Histiaems (ap, Joseph. Ant. i. 4), 
and in Alex. Polyhist, (ap. Sync. 44, and Joseph. 
Ant. i. 4). Euixjlexnus also (ap. Euseb. I-raep. 
Evemg, ix.) attributes the foundation of Babylon to 
those who escaped from the Deluge, and mentions 
tlie tower and its overthrow. He add, :hut Abr,>- 
ham lived in a edty of Babj'lonia callvd (Jaumrina, 
or by some IJtie [iiS- Ur], wiiich is inirtq-'rete.d to 
mean a city of the Ghaldaeans. 

Of Babel or Babylon, helieviiig- tliom. a.s wc lio, to 
repre,3ent onsiWldthe same place, uolmvc no substv 
quent notice, in the Bible till lh(, leign of Hoslieai, 
about B.o. 730' (2 Ki«g.s, xrii. 24). when the people 
of Sa.man‘a were eanieu auay captive. It aeoms 
probable that during tins long period Babylon 
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a place of liLtlo consequence, and that the great 
ruling city was the Assyrian capital Ninus, As 
late as the time of Hezekiah (b. c. 728 — ^700) it is 
clear that Babylon was dependent on the Assy- 
nan Emjiire, though Merndach-Baladan is mentioned 
in Isaiah (xxxix. 1) as, at that titne, king or ruler 
ill that city ; for Polyliistor (ap. Euseb. Ann. Chron. 
42) states tliafc after tlie reign of tlie brother of Sen- 
nacherib, Aeises ruled; and that, after Aciscs had 
reigned thirty days, he was slain by Merwlach-Bala- 
danus, who held the government, but wa.s iiihis turn 
slain and succeeded by Elibus. Polyhistor adds that, 
in the third year of the reign of Elibus, Sennacherib 
came up and conquered the Babylonians, took tlreir 
king prisoner away into Assyria, and made his own 
son Asardanus king in hi.s place. Abydenus (np. 
Emeb. ibid. p. 53) states the same thing, adding that 
he built Tarsus after the plan of Babylon. The frag- 
ments preserved of Berossus, who lived in the age of 
Alexander the Great, and who testifies to the exist- 
ence of mitten documents at Babylon which were 
preseiwed, with great care, supply some names, though 
we have no means of ascertaining how far they may be 
depended on. The commencement of the narrative of 
Berossus is a marvellous and fabulous account of the 
first origin of Babylonia. In it he speaks of Belus, 
whom he interprets to mean Zeus, and states that some 
of the most remarkable objects which he lias noticed 
were delineated in the temple of that god at Babylon. 
(See Castor, ajp. Euseb. Arm, Chron, 81; Enpol. ap. 
Emeb- Eraep, Evang, is. ; Thallus, ap, Theophan, 
ad Ant, 281; Aeseh. Suppl. 318 and 322; Hesiod, 
Fragm, ap. Strab. i. p.42 ; and Eustath. ad JDionys, 
927, for the name of Belus, and various legends con- 
peeted with it.) Berossus mentions the name Xi- 
fttthrafi, and with him a legend of a great flood, 
■which has so remarkable a resemblance to the nar- 
rative of the Bible, that it has been usual to sup- 
pose that Xisuthrns repre.-erits the Noah of Holy 
Scripture; adding that, after the flood, the people rc- 
■|urned to Babylon, built cities and erected temples, 
and that thus Babylon was inhabited again. (Bcro.ss. 
ap. Sync. Ckrem. 28 ; Eu.seb. Chron. 5. 8.) Apollo- 
dorus, professing to copy from Berossus, gives a dif- 
ferent and fuller list of rulers, but they arc a mere 
barren collection of names. (Apoll. ap. Sync. Chron. 
39; Euseb. Chron. 5.) The Astronomical canon of 
Ptolemy commences with tlie era of Nabonassar, 
whose reign began b.c. 747 twenty-three years a-fter 
the appeamnee of the Assyrian King Pnl, on the W. 
of the Euphrates, It has been argued from this fact, 
in coimeetfon with a passage in Isaiaii (xxhi. 13) 
“Behold the land of the Chaldees; this people was 
not, till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell 
in the wilderness,” that the fir.st rtdets of Babylon 
wore of Assyrian origin: but this seems hardly a ne- 
cessary inference, it is, however, curious that Byn- 
cellos, after stating that the Clialdaeans were the 
first who assumetl the title of ki»g.s, adds that of 
tlrese the first -was Evechius, who is known to ns by 
the name of Nebrod (or Nembrod) who reigned at 
Babylon for six years and one third. Nabouassar Is 
said to have destroyed the memorials of tlie kings 
who preceded him. (Sync. CAro». 207) Of the mo- 
narclis who sacc®edcd him according to the Canon 
we know nothings but it is probable that they were 
for Uie most part toibntaiy to the Idiigs of Ninus 
(Nineveh). Matdoch-Kmpadns, the fiftii, is prthablj 
Hie Merodach-BaWan of tie Bible, who sent to 
ooiigratulato Hexekiah un his reevs'ery from sick- 
ness. (2 Kkiys, XX. 12; /sumA, xxxl J.) Somewhat 
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later Manasses, king of Judah, is carried by the lung 
of Assyria into captivity to Ballon. Then follow bn- 
osdnehinus and Chyniiadan, who appear to have nded 
partly at one city and partly at the other; and then 
Nabopollasar, who finally overthrew Ninus, and re- 
moved the .seat of the empire of western Asia from 
the banks of the Tigiis to Babylon. 

With his son Ncbuchatlnexzar commenced, in all 
probability, the era of Babylonian greatness, and the 
accounts in the liible and in other ivTitiiigs are, for 
his reign, icmarkably consistent with one another. 
The Bible relates many events of the reign of this 
king, his carrying tho Jews hito captivity, his siege 
and conquest of Tyre {Ezeh. xxix 18), his descent 
into Egypt, and his subsequent retuni to Babylon 
and death there. Berossus {ap. .Joseph, c. Ap.') 
states that Nebnchaclnezzar was sent with a great 
anny against Egypt and Judaea, and burnt the 
temple at Jerusalem and removed the Jews to 
Babylon, that he conquered Egypt, Syria, Plioe- 
nicia, and Arabia, and exceeded in his exploits all 
that had. reigned before him in Babylon and 
Chaldaea, He adds that, on the return of the king 
from his Jewish war, he devoted much time to 
adorning the temple of Belus, rebuilding the city, 
constructing a new palace adjoining those in which 
his forefiitliers dwelt, but exceeding them in height 
and splendour, and ei’ecting on stone pillai'S high 
walks with trees to gratify his queen, who had been 
brought up in Media, and was therefore fond of a 
mountainous situation. (Beros. np. Joseph, e. Ap.i. 
19; Syncell. Chron. 220; 'S.xxseh. Praep, Evang. 
ix.) 

Berossus goes on to state that after a rdgn of 43 
years, Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by Evilme- 
rodachus, Neriglissooms, and Labrosoarehodua, 
whose united reigns were little more than six years, 
till at length, on a conspiracy being formed against 
the last, Nabonuedus obtained the crown, and reigned 
sixteen years, till, in his seventeenth year, Gynm 
ttwk Babylon, the king having retired to the neigh- 
bouring city of Borsijqms; that, on Gyrus pntceeding 
to besuige Borsippus, Naboimedus .surrendered him- 
self to the king of Per.'iia, who sent him out of 
Babylonia and plactsl him in Cam'iaiiia, where ho 
died. (Bero.s. np. Joseph, c. Ap. i. 20; Euseb. 
Praep, Evang. ix.) 

Megasthenes {ap. Ahyden , ; Euseb. Praep. Evan. 
X., Chron, 49) tells nearly the same story, slightly 
changing the names of the sueceswors d Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and adding, that, Nebuchadnezzar rt'built 
Babylon, tunied the eouroe of the Annakale (Nahr- 
Malcha), which was a branch of tho Euphratc>, 
constructed a vast receptacle for its wsitcrs above 
the city of Sippara, and built the city of '1 eredon 
near the Erythraean Sea, i. e. the i’ensian Gulf, 
to check the incursions of the Arabs. 

Tlie first Greek who visited Babylon, so far as we 
know, was Antimenidas, the bttrfher of tim Boot 
Alcaeus, who was there b. o. fU)f) — 58(>(Ktrab, xiii, p, 
617 ; Fragm. Ale,, MUllw, Rhem,Mas. p. 287); and 
the earliest Greek historian who give-s any desrrrip- 
tion of Babylon i.H HenKlotas, who travelled thither 
about a century after the first conquest by Cyrus, 
His testimony is more valuable thiui that of any 
other writer, for he la the only one whom we ktuw 
to have bemi an cye-whnes-s, and whilst oc.-'-.n/it 
of what ho descrllies ha-s rericbed us um-anfiiicj. 
There is more or leifs uiievrifllmy aiiwd idi the nihcr^. 
Thas, of Ctesiaa, we have only what Di/Ki-usw and 
others have extracted. Of Berossw, who was a 
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centmy aiid a half later than Herodotus, we haTB 
only a few fragments. We hare no proof that 
Arrian or Strabo themselves visited Babylon, thowglt 
the treatise of the fonner has this value, that lie 
drew his infonnation from tlie Notes of Aiistobdus 
and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, who were tliere with 
Alexander. Of Cleitarchus, who also accompanied 
Alexander, and wi’ote ra irepl 'A\e^avBpov, we have 
lio remains, unless, as has been supposed by some, 
his work was the basis of that by Curtius. The inei- ' 
dental remarks of Herodotus have a manifest ap- ' 
piearance of truth, and convey the idea of personal I 
experience. Thus, in i. 177, he distinguishes ' 
between the length of the Koval and the Ordinary ! 
Cubit; in i, 182, 183, he expresses his doubts on i 
some of the legends which he hoard about the j 
Temple of Belus, though the structure itself (or its ' 
remaius) he evidently must Irave seen, as he cle- i 
scribes it as still existing (^s ip-k tooto Iti eov, ! 
i. 181.) His account also of the country round | 
Babylon (i. 179, and i. 192 — 200) is, as is shown | 
elsewhere [Babvi^nia], confirmed by all other 
writers, as well ancient as modern. 

According to Herodotus, Babylon, which, after 
the fall of Ninus, became the seat of the Assyrian 
empire (i. 178), had already been ruled over by 
several kings, and by two remarkable queens, Semi- 
ramis and Nitocris, at an interval of five genegcations 
from one to the other, (i. 184, 185.) Of these, the 
elder erected immense embankments to keep the 
water of the Euphrates within its proper channel, 
the second made the course of the Euphrates, w’hich 
had previously been straight, so tortuous that it 
thrice passed the village of Ardericca, dug an im- 
mense lake, and having tmmed the waters of the 
river into this lake, faced its banks with a wall of 
baked bricks, and threw a bridge across within 
Babylon, so as to connect tim two sides of the river, 
(i. 186.) Herodotus adds a story of lier tomb, 
which we may reasonably question, as he himself 
t»uld only have heard of it by ti-adition whrai he was at 
Babylon (i. 187), aud states that it was against tlie 
son of this queen, Lahynetus, that Cyrus marched, 
Labynetus is, therefore, tlie Nabotmedus of Berossua, 
the Belshazzar of Holy Sciipture. Herodotus says 
notliing about the foundera of Babylon, and what is 
scarcely less remarkable, does not mention Nebu- 
chadnezzar, — he simply describes the town as we 
may presume he saw it. He states that it was 
placed in a great plain, and was built as no other 
city was with which he was acquainted; that it 
was in form an exact square, each side being 120 
stadia long, with a broad and deep trench round it, 
the materials dug from which helped to make the 
bricks, of wliich a wall 200 royal cubits high, and 
50 bi'oad, w’as composed. Warm bitumen procured 
from the village of Is (now flit) served for mortar, 
a layer of reeds being inserted at every thirtieth 
course, (i. 178, 179.) A hundred brazen gates 
opened into tlie city, which was divided into two 
distinct quarters by the Euphrates, liad all its 
streets at right angles one to the other, and many 
houses of three and four stone -, (i. 180.) Anotlnar 
wall, hardly jnforior in strengtli, but lees 
went round the city within the one jaat described. 
In each of the two quarters of the city, there was 
an immense structure ; one, the Royal Palace, the 
otlier, Hie brazen-gated Temjiie of Belus, within a 
square space two st^ia each way,- itself one stadium | 
in Wnglh and breadth; on tbq ground-plan of which ' 
a seriisj of eight towei's ware buiR, one above thq other. ! 
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He adds some further remarks about Hie temple, and 
speato of several things, which, as we have rcmaL-ked, 
he did not see, and, apparently, did not believe (i. 
181—183), The vast size Herodotus gives to 
Babylon has, in modem days, led scholars to doubt 
his history altogether, or at least to imagine he must 
have been misinfeonned, and to adopt the shorter 
measures which have been given by other authors, 
(Grosskurd, oef Strab. xvi. p. 738 ; Heeren, As.Nat . ; 
Oleari^ ad Philostr. Vit. ApoU. i. 25.) Yet the 
reasoning on which they have rested seems incon- 
clusive; it is as difficult or as easy to believe in the 
360 stadia of Ctesias (himself also an eye-witness) 
as in the 480 stadia of Herodotus. All that was 
required to effect such works was what tlie rulers of 
Babylon had, an ample supply of human labour and 
time; and, with more than thirty pyramids in Egypt 
and the wall of China still existing, who can set 
bounds to what they might accomplish ? 

The simpde narrative of Herodotus we find much 
amplified, w'hen we turn to later writers. According 
to Diodorus (ii. 6), who, apparently, is quoting from 
Ctc.^ias, .Sciriiramis, the wife of Ninus, Mng of 
As.syria, founded Babylon (according to one state- 
ment, after the death of Ninus), aud btdlt its walls 
of burnt brick and asphalt, and accomplished many 
other great works, of which the following are Hie 
principal: — 

1. A bridge acro.SB Hie Euphrates, where it was 
nanwest, five stadia long. (Strab. xvi, p. 738, says 
its breadth was only one stadium, in which opinion 
Mr. Rich [Baiyiem, p, 53] very nearly concurs.) 

2. Two palaces or castles at each end of the 
bridge, on the E. aud W. sides of the river, oma- 
manding an extensive view over the city, and the 
keys of their respective positions. On th© inner 
walls of the western castle were muneroas paintings 
of animals, excellently expressing their natural ap- 
pearance ; and on the towers represenl-ations of i 
hunting scenes, and among them one of Scmiwmis i 
hereelf slaying a leopard, and of Ninas, Jterhusbancl, 
attacking a Kon with a lance, (Is it possible that ? 
Ctesias preserves here a popular tradition of the ■ 
bas-reliefs lately discovered at Nmriid and Khar- 
sabdd,' — the situation of the scenes liaring bean 
changed from Assyria to Babylonia?) This palace ; 
he states far exceeded in magnificence that on the 
other side of the river. 

3. The temple of Belus or Zeus, in the centre of i 
' the city, a work which, in his day, he adds, had 

totally disappeared (Diod. vi. 9), and in which were 
gold(«i statues and sacrificial vessels and imple- 
ments. 

On the oHier hand, many of the ancients, besides 
Herodotus, seem to have doubted the attribution to 
bemiramis of the foundation of Babylon. Thus 
Betossus (ap- Joseph, c. Ap, 1) states that it was 
a fiction of the Greeks Hiai bcmir.'iiiis built 
Abydenus (ap, Puseb. Pra'-p. ix.) tint' Belus Mir- 
rounded, the town with a wall, Ihcv.iv also l:iJ5.ca 
by Dorotheus Sfionius, p.-e.-,prvej in Juiius I'uii ietis, 
Corthis (v. 1) afiirins tlie douMc and j 

Ammitmus 6) giw's the building of tlie 

w'ftlls to SemiraEiLs and that of ihu cilaUel to Itidus : 
lastly, Orosius (li, 6) asserts ibat il was ibuuoed by 
Nimrod the Gimu, mjil rertorod by Nnus or bemi- 
ramis. It has lieen bugge.''tcil tlwi Ibc story of 
I Belus ®,afLer all, a Ch.Hdno.'iii legt-ud : but liua can- 
i not, we think, be sft'.ihfacmriiy sJjown (see, iww«sv«r, 

' Yohiey, Cbron. linh . : Vemon. Orip, Bah . ; aud 
Ereinsiieim. ad Curt v. 1 ). 
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Masjffis, TO Lear nothing of it. In the reign,: how- 
ever, of the latter Mng, Nerodotns (iii. 150) men- 
tions a revolt of the Bahyloilians, and the cruel plan 
they adopted to prevent a scarcity of provision in 
the siege they exjmcted: he appeal's, however, to 
have, eotifoanded this revolt : wdth a siibseguent one 
which took place in the ' reign of Xerxes; (Gtes. 
Persic, ap. Phot. p. 50, ed. Didot.) Herodotus, 
however, states that, at this time, the wails of the 
city were beaten down, which Cyrus had left stand- 
ing, and 3000 of the inhabitants were put to death ; 
though Berossus (ap. Joseph. <?, Apma. i. 20) fflad 
Eusebius {flhron. ATwyenui. p. 75) say that Cy- 
rus only destroyed the out er walls. In neither case 
is it indeed necessary to suppose that nihch more 
ruin was caused than was necessary to: render the 
^ place useless as one of strength. It is certain that 
given a plausibility to this theory, which however j Babylon was still the chief city of the oniinre when 
we do not think it really merits. The Bible does : Alexander went there; so that tlie actual injury dime 
not help us, as there is a manifest blank between by Dareius and Xerxes could not have hceii very great. 
Esarhaddou and Nebuchaclnezziir which cannot be | The Behistan inscription mentions two revolts at 
satisfiictorily filled up, if at all, from fragments 1 Babylon, the first of which was init down by Dan-ius 
on which we cannot rely. So far as the Bible i himself, who siib.sequently spent a considerable time 
is concerned, Nebucliadnezzar appears before ns | there, while the second was quelled l>yhklieuteijaiit. 
from first to last, simply as a great ruler, called, \ (Rawlin.son, As. Joimi. vol. x. pp. 188 — 190.) In 
indeed, the Chaldaean, but not, as we think, for | the reign of Xerxes, Herodotus (i. 183) states tliat 
tliat reason, necessarily of a race different from the ' that king plundered tlie Temple of Belus of the 
other people of the country, Diodoras, indeed ' golden statue which Darcius harl not dared to ro- 
(ii. 10), attributes the Hanging Gtwdeus to a Syrian j move; and Arrian (vii. 17) iwlds, that he threw 
Hag, telling the same story which we find in Be- i down the temple itself, on his- return from Greece, 
rossus. It is probable, however, tliat he and Curtius { and that it was in ruins when Alexander was at Ba- 
(v. 1) use the word Syrian in the more e.xtended ; bylon, and was desirous of rcbnilding it, and of re- 


Of the successors of Semiramis (supposing that 
she did reign in or found an empire at Babylon) we 
are in almost entire ignorance; though some names, 
as we have seen, have been preserved in Ptolemy 
(.Astroffl. Caaora.), and elsewhere. 

With regard to Nebuchadnezzar, another and an 
ingenious theory has been put forth, which seems 
generally to have found favour with the German 
rvi'itors. According to Eeeivn (As. Aat i. p. 382), 
it has been lield tliat, some time previous to Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ascent of tlie throne in Babylon, a 
revolution had taken place in Western Asia, whereby 
a new race, who, descending from the north, had 
lieon for some time partially established in the plain 
country of Babylonia, became tlie ruling people; and 
that Nebucliadnezzar was their first great sovereign. 
The difficulty of accounting for the Chaldaeana lias 


sense of the word Assyrian, for all western and 
souUrem Asia, between Taui-us and the Persian 
Gulf. 

■ Differing accounts have been given of the manner 
ia which Babylon was taken, in the Bible, in He- 
rodotus, and in Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia. Tliat in 
the Bible is the shortest. We are simi'ly told (Pern, 
r. 2 — II) that Belshazzar, while engaged at a great 


storing it to its former grandeur. Strabo (xvi. p. 
738) adds, that he was unable to do so, as it took 
10,000 men to clear away the ruins. Pliny (vi. 26), 
on the other hand, appears to have thought that the 
temple of Belus was still existing in his time. 

From the tune of Alexander's de.alh its decay 
became more rapid. Sirabo (.xvl. p. 738) states, that 
of tlio.se who came after him (Alexander) none cared 


feast, was alai'med by a strange writing on the wall of | for it ; and the Persians, time, and the carelessness of 
his banqueting room, which Daniel interpreted to i the Macedonians aided its de.struotion. Shortly after, 
imply the immediate destruction of the empire by the i Seleucus Xicator built .Seleuceia, and traiiaferrctl to 
combined anny of the Medes and I’er.sians. In that j it the seat of government, till, at length, adds the 
niglit,” the Sacrc.d Kecorcl adds, “ was Belshazzar f geographer, sjxiaking jn'obahiy of his own time, it 
the king of the Chaldaeaiis slain.” (l>an. v. 28.) j may he said of Babyhsii, as was said of Megaloimlis 
Herodotus (i. 177, seq.) describes the gmdual ad- j by tlie Comic jxict, “ Tlie vast city is a vast desert.” 
vanoe of the army under Cyras, and hk attempt to ' (Cf. also Plin, vi. 2G; Paus. iv. 31, viii, .33; Dion 
talce the city by a regular siege, which, however, its : Cass. Ixxv. 9.) 

A'ast extent compelleil him to convert into a blockade, j But though Babylon had ceased, after the foimda- 
He mentions the draining the watere of the Euphrsites ! tiori of Beleueeia, to be a gi'sat city, it .still continued, 
by means of a canal cut above the city, and that by i for many centuries to exist, 
this means the Persians were enabled to enter the ( At the time that Demetrius Poliorcclis t«jk Ba- 
city, the whaler being only tliigh-deep, tlie inluibit- | bylon, two fortresses still remained in it (Died. xix. 
ants being more eai'eles.s of their defence, as the ' lOO), one only of which he was able to take, 
day on wliich they entered liappened to be one of! Eveinerus, a king of Parthia, n. c. 127, reduced 
their great festivals. (Her. i. 191.) The narrative 1 many of the Babylonians to »]avei 7 , ami .si-nt their 
of Xenophon (Ctjrop. vii. 6) w substantially the j families into Jledia, buniitig with fire many of their 
same, though he gives many details which are not | temples, and the kst part.s of their city. Alimit 
found elsewhere. He mentions especially, that the ; is. c. 3fi a considerable iiumlicr f(f Jcw.s were resi- 


tinie of attack was one of general festivity, tlte 
drunkenmas of the royal guanls, and tlie death of 
the king on the palace being forced. 

The subse^iuent history of Babylon may be told 
in a few words. From tlie time of ite overthrow by 
Gyrus it never recovered its previous splendour, 
Ihoujgii it e<aitinucd for some centuries a plat« Of 
considerable importance, and the winter residence 
its conqueror Cjtus daring seven months of aich 
year. (Xen. C^ep. viii. 7. § 22.) Between the 
reign of Cyrus and that of Damns, tlte saa of Hy- 


dent in Babylon, so that when Hyrearms the High 
Priest was released from confinement by Plntuites, 
king of Parthia, he was jsjrmitted to reside there 
(Joseph. Ani. xv. 2), and that this Ikihvloa wjw 
not, as lias >em supjxised by some, another nainof 
for Scleueeia, is, we think, clear, iKieamte when Jo- 
sephus (Aat. xviii, 2. § 4, viii. 9, §§ 8, 9) apffldcE 
of Scleueeia, he wids, “ on. the Tigris,” ehowiug, 
therefore, that Im was acquaiidcd witu it.-. ) .l■,ili.lsl. 

In the reign of Augusta's, we Icara from Diedorus 
■ that hut a small part wan siili ijiLiVise-J, the re- 
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mainder of the space within tlie walls being under 
cultivation. Strabo, as we have seen, looked upon 
it as a desert, when he wrote in the reign of Au- 
gustus, though, at the same time, mantfestly as a 
[jlace still existing, as he draws a parallel between 
it and Seleuceia, wliich, he says, was at that time 
the greater city; so great, indeed, that Pliny (v. 26) 
asserts it cmitained 600,000 inhabitants; and ac- 
cording to Eutrop. (v. 8) at the time of its destruc- 
tion, 500,000. Indeed, it is the magnitude of Se- 
leuceia that has misled other writers, Tims Ste- 
phanus B, speaks of Babylon as a Persian metropolis 
called Seleuceia, and Sidonius Apollinavis (ix. 19, 
20) describes it as a town intersected by the Tigris. 
When Lucan speaks of the trophies of Crassns 
wiiich adorned Ikbylon, he clearly means Seleuceia. 
A few years later it was, probably, still occupied by a 
considerable number of inliabitants, as it appears 
from 1 Peter ^ v. 13, that the First Epistle of St. 
Peter was written from Babylon, wbidi must have 
been between a. d. 49 — 63. It has indeed been 
held by many (though we think without any suffi- 
cient proof) that the word Babylon is here used 
figuratively for Rome; but it is almost certain that 
St. Peter was not at Rome before a. n. 02, at the 
eai-liest, while the story of his having been at Ba- 
bylon is conlirmed by Cosmas Indico-Pleustes, wlio 
wrote in the time of Justinian. Again, not more than 
twenty years earlier there was evidently a considerable 
multitude (probably of Jews) in Babylon, as they were 
strong enough to attack and defeat two formidable 
robbers, Anilaeus and Asiiiacus, who bad for some 
time occupied a fortress in the neighbourhood. (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xviii. 9.) 

The writers of the succeeding century differ but 
little in their accounts. Thus Lucian of Samosata 
(in the reign of M. Aurelius) speaks of Babylon as 
a city which once had been remarkable for its nu- 
merous towers and vast circumference, bat which 
would soon be, like Ninus (Nineveh), a subject for 
investigation. (Lucian, Charm. 23, PhUopatr, 29.) 

In the third century, Eusebius of Caesareia states 
that the people of the surrounding country, as well 
as strangers, avoided it, as it had become completely 
a desert.. 

St. Jerome believed that the micient walls had 
been repaired, and that they snrroiuide<l a park in 
which the kings of Persia kept animals for hunting. ' 
lie slates that he leaimt this from an Elamite father 
residing at Jerusalem, and it is certain that ho was 
satisfied that in his time there were few i-emains of 
Babylon. j 

St. Cyril of Alexandreia, about a. n. 412, tells us ' 
that the c.anals drawn from the Euphrates having | 
filled up, the soil of Babylon had become nothing , 
better than a marsh, 'i'lieodoret, who died A. ». i 
460, states it was no longer inhabited either by ; 
Assyrians or Chaldiwaus, but only by some Jews, , 
whose hoase.9 were few and scattereil. He adds | 
that the Euphrates had changed its courae,, and ' 
passed through the town by a canal. Procopius of | 
Gaza, in the middle of the sixth century, speaks of 
Babylon as a jilace long destroyed. 

Ibn Hauktd, in a,d. 917, calls Babel a small 
village, and states that liardly any remains of Ba- 
bydon wore to be seen. 

Lastly, Benjamin of Tudela (ed. Asher, 1841), 
in the tvfelfth century, asHCrts that nothing was to 
be seen bat the mins of Nebuchadnez'zar's palace, 
into which no one dared enter, owing to the quan- 
tity of serpents and scorpions with which the place 
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was infested. (Mch, Babylon, Introd. pp. xxvii — 
xxix.) 

The ruins of Babylon, whidi commence a little 
S. of the viUags of Mohawill, 8 miles N. of Ilillah, 
have been examined in inorleni times by several 
travellers, and by two in particular, at fhe interval 
of seven years, the late Resident at Baghddd, Mr. 
Rich, in 1811, and Sir Robert K. Porter, in 1818. 
The 1‘esults at which they Lave arrived are nearly 
identical, and tire difference between their ineasurs- 
inents of some of the moimds is not such as to he 
of any great importance. According to Mr. Rich, 
almost all the remains indicative of the Ibimer ex- 
istence of a great city are to be found on the east 
side of the river, and consist at present of three 
principal mounds, iu direction from N. to S., called, 
respectively, by tire natives, the Mujelebe, the JCasr, 
and Amran Ibn. Ali, from a small mosque stUl ex- 
isting on the top of- it. On the west side of the 
river*, Mr. Rich thought there were no remains of a 
city, the brinks for many miles bring a perfect leveL 
To the NWh, however, there is a considerable mound,, 
called Towareij; and to the SW., at a distance of 7 
or 8 miles, the vast pile called (he Blrs-i-Nimrud. 
Of the mounds on the E. side, the Mujelebe is much 
the largest, hut the Kasr baa the most perfect 
masonry. Tire wliole, however, of the ruins present 
an extraordinarv* mass of confusion, orviug to their 
having been for centirries a quarry from which vast 
qirantities of bricks have been removed for the con- 
struction of the towns and villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Rich subsequently visited the Birs- 
i~Nimrud, the size of which is nearly the same as 
that of the Mujelebe j but the height to the top of 
the wall is p.t least 100 feet higher; and he then 
discusses at some lengtli tire question which of (Jtese 
two mounds has the best claim to repi*esent the 
Tower of Babel of the Bible, and the Temple of Bc- 
lus of profane authors. His general conclusions in- 
cline in favour of the Bire-i-Nimrud, hut he thinks 
it is impossible satisfactorily to ' accommodate the 
descriptions of ancient authors with what now re- 
mains; while it is nowha-e stated positively in wlririi 
quarter of the city the Temple of Beius stood. 
Along the E. side of the river, the line of mounds 
parallel to the Kasr, at the time Mr. Rich vras there, 
were, in many places, about 40 feet above the river,, 
winch had incroached In some places so mndi as to 
lay bare part of a wall built of burnt bricks cemented, 
with bitumen, in which imns containing human 
bones had been found. East of BUlah, about 6 
miles, i.s anotlrer great mound, called 4 ^ Beimar, 
constructed of bricks, similar to those at Babylon, 

On the publication of Mr. Rich’s memoir in the 
Fundyruben dea OrimU, Major Eemiell wrote an 
E.ssay in 1815, which was printed in the Archeteo- 
logia, vol. xviiL, in which he combated some of the 
views which h!r. Rich had stated in his memoir, 
which produced a rejoinder from Mr. Eicli, wTittea 
in 1817, in which he goes over again more com- 
pietely the ground mentioned in his first notice, 
points out some things in which Major Rennell 
been misled by imperfect infonnation. Th 
points of discussion are, as to how far any < 
isthtg rftins could be identified with things r 
in the dassieal narratives, whether or 
piirates had ever* flowed between 
and whether the Sira-i- 
j with the Temple of B"'* 

I meustasu that Rennell i 
1 hmg. to the Mulekbs, 
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Nimrud, an idea wliidi appears to iiare occurred to 
Niebulir (Voi/. vol. ii. p. 236), though the state of 
Ihe country did not allow him to pay it a visit. 
Ker Porter, who surveyed the neighbourhood of 
Babylon with great attention in 1818, differs from 
Mr. Itich in thhildng that there arc remains of ruins 
on the western side of the river, almost all the way 
to the Birsr-i Nimrud, although the ground is now, 
for the most part, very fiat and marshy. He con- 
siders also that thi.s ruin must have stood within 
the limits of tlie original city, at the extreme SW, 
airgle. With regard to this last and most celebrated ! 
ruin, it has been conjectured tlrut, after all, it was 
no part of the actmil town of Babylon, tire greater . 
part of which, as we have seen, in all probability 
dates from Nebuchadnezzar, in accordance with his 
famous Imst, “ Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built ?” {Dan, iv. 30), but that it rerpresents 
the site of the ancient Borsippus (to which Naboime- 
dus i.s Sfiid to luive fled when Gyms took Babylon), 
its present name of Birs recalling the initial letters 
of the ancient title. According to Col. Jlawlinson, 
tlie name Borsippa is found upon the records of the 
obelisk from Nimnid, which is at least two centuries 
and a half anterior to Nebuchadnezzar {As. Journ. 
xu. pt, 2. p. 477), and Mr. Kieh had already re- 
marked (p. 73) that the woi-d Birs lias no meaning 
in tlie present language (Arabic) of the country. 
It is certmn that this and many other curious matters 
of investigation wUl not be satisfactorily set at rest, 
till the cuneiform inscriptions shall be more com- 
pletely decyphered and interpreted. It is impossible 
to do more here than to indicate the chief subjects 
ft® inquiry. (Kich, Babylon and Persepolis ; Ker 
Porter, Trctvels, vol. ii.; iiawlinson, As. Soc. 
voL xii, pt. 2i) [V.] 

BA'BYLON {BaSuXiiv, Strab. xvii. p. 807 ; Hiod. 
i. 56 ; Joseph. Aniig .ii. 5 ; Ctesias Fr . ; Ptol. iv. 5. 
§ 54), the modem BaJbaul, was a fortress or castle 
in the Delta of Egypt. It was seated in the Helio- 
polite Nome, upon tlie right bank of the Nile, in 
lat, 31° N., and near the commencement of the 
Phaj.'aonic Canal, from that river to the Bed Sea. 
It was the boundary town between Lower and 
Middle Egypt, where the river craft paid toll ascend- 
ing or descending the Nile. Diodorus ascrilms its 
erection to revolted A.s.syrian captives in the reign of 
Sesostris, and Cteshus {Persiea') ciirries its date 
back to the times of ►Semiraniis; but Josephus 
{1. c.), with givater probability, attributes) its stnic- 
ture to some Babylonian followers of Gamby.ses, in 
B. c. 525. In the age of Augustus the Deltaic 
Babylon became a town of some importance, and 
was the head-quartere of the three legions which 
ensured the obedience of Egypt. In the Notitia 
Imperii Babylon is mentioned as the quarters of 
Legio NHL Geruina, (It. Ar.ton.; Giwg. Haveun. 
&c.) Buins of the town and fortress are still visible 
a little to the north of Fostat or OM Cairo, among 
which are vestiges of the Gx'eat Aqueduct mention^ 
by Strabo and the early Arabian topographers. 
(Champolliou, rSgypts, ii. p. 33.) [W. B. D.] 

BABYLO'NiA {r) BuSv^wma), a province of 
eoasidorable anient era the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and the 9th satrapy of Dareius. (Her. iti. 
183.) Its capital was Babylcra, fmra wJiuch it Is 
probable that the distriti arijraning derived its name. 
It is not ea.sy to d^ermme from anajcat authors with 
any strictness what ite boundarks were, as it ia ofr-en 
ainfounded witii Mesopotemia and Assyria, while iife 
the Bible it receives, the yet more ktdehnite sppella- 
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tion of the 'land of the Chaldees, In early times, 
however, it was most likely only a small strip of 
land round the great city, perhaiis little more than 
the southern end of the great province of Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards it is clear that it comprehended 
a much more extensive territory. A comparison of 
Strabo and Ptolemy shows that, according to the con- 
ception of the Roman geographere, it was sejjaniled 
from Musopotaraia on the N. by an arciticiai work 
called the Median Wall [Meuiae Muiius], which 
extended from the Tigris, a little N. ol' Sittace, to 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and that it was 
hounded on the E. by tlie Tigris, on the S. by the 
Persian Gulf, and on the W. and SW. by the desert 
sands of Arabia. Eratosthenes {ap. Strab. ii. 80) 
compares its shape to that of the nidder of a ship. 
The most ancient name for Babylonia w)ts Shin.ar 
which is first mentioned in Genesis (x, 10), where 
it is stated that the beginning of the kingdom 
of Nimrod was Babel in the land of Sliinar: a 
little later we meet with the name of Amrapliel, who 
was king of that country in the time of Abraham 
{Gen. xiv, 1, &c.) It long continued a native apj)el- 
bition of that laud. Thus we find Nebuchadnezzar 
removing the vessels of the temple of Jehovah to 
the house of his god in “tlie land of 8hinar'‘ {Dan. 
i. 2); and, a.s late as u.o. 519, Zephaniah declaring 
that a house shall be built “ in the land of Sliinar" 
{Zeph. V. 11). A fragment of Histiaeus {ap.Jo-. 
sepk. Antiq. i. 43) show's that the name was not 
unknown to Greek miters, for he speaks of “ Seupaap 
rijs BaSuAuutas.” 

It has been thought by some that the ancient 
iiiinie has been preserved in the classical Siiigara (d 
Siyyapas, Ptol. V. 18, § 2; Amm, Marc, xxiii. 5, 
XXV. 7), now’ Sinjar. But this seems very doubtful; 
as the character of the Sinjar country is wholly 
different from the plain land of Babylonia. If, how- 
ever, we adopt this view, and Bochart inclines to it, 
we must siqiposc the name of the high northern land 
of Mesopotamia to liavc been gradually extended to 
; the lowlands of the .south (Wahl, Aslm, p. 6U9; 
Boseimi. Bibl. A It. ii, 8). Niebuhr has noticed tills 
attribution. D’Aiiville (tw/ip. Awe. Geogr, p. 433) 
has rejected it; while Beke {Orig. Bill. p. 66) lias 
ideiitiiicd Sliinar and the present Kharput Da~ 
jctmi, for wldch there seam to be no gfronnds what- 
ever. 

The inliabitants of Babylonia bore the gemTal 
name of Babylonians; but there also ajipeans every- 
where in their history a jwople of another Siame, the 
Chalduean-s, about whom and their origin tiierc Ims 
licen much dispute in modem times. Their history is 
examined elsewhere. [Ciialiiaea.] It, is siiflicivnt to 
state here that wc think there is no good evidence that 
the Ciialdaedns were either a distinct race from the 
Babylonians, or a new people who coiKjucrcd liseir 
country. Wo believe that they w'cre really only a 
distinguished caste of the native pipulatiou, the 
priests, m^icians, axrthsayers, and astrologers of tlie 
country; till, in the end, tiii'ir nanm came to h« a}i- 
jrfied as the genuine title of the main boiiy of the {leo- 
ple, among whom they were, originally, only thoelnsa 
who deytited themselves to scientific |sirstiks. Btralio 
(xvi, jx 739), indeed, spaks as though he considere'd 
them as a separate but indigertons nation, and places 
them in the southern part ot' Balwlonta, Ik® 

Pmian Gulf and the Deserts of Arabia (see alwPtd. 
% 20, § 3), bat the authority of these writers will be 
diminisheti, when it is rpmenibe-mi that mren mi- 
ttiries had elapsed between the extinction of liio 
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Chalclaeo-Baliylonian Empire and the era of those 
authors. Ptolemy (v. 20, § 3) divides Babylonia into 
three districts which he calls Auchanitis (hbxco'l- 
ns), Ghald£ieu(XaA5ata), and Amardoeaeji (AfMpSo- 
icalo),of noiieof which, with theexception of Ghaliiea, 
we know any thing; and mentions the following chief 
towns wdiich are described under their respective 
names: Babylon on the Euphrates, VonoGESiA and 
BAitsi'i'A or BoKsirPA on the Maaimres canal ; Tk- i 
KEOON OR Diridotis near the mouth of the Tigris; j 
and OiiCHOE in tlie Marshes. He speaks also of 
several smaller towms and villages to W'hich we have 
now no clue, omitting Seleuceia and some others, 
because, probably, at his time, they had either alto- 1 
gather ceased to exist, or had lost all importance. 
A few other idaces are mentioned by other writem, 
as Pylae, Charmande, Spasinae-Charax, and Ampe, 
about which however little is hnomi; and another 
district called Mesene, apparently different from that 
in which Apameia was situated [Apameia]. These j 
are noticed under their respective names, I 

Babylonia was an almost unbroken plain, without ! 
a single natural hill, and admirably adapted for t lie | 
great fertility for wlzich it was celebrated in antiiiuity, 
but liable at the same time to very' extensive floods 
on the periodical rising of its two great rivers. He- 
rodotus (i. 193) says that its soil was so well fitted 
for the growth of the, cerealia, that it seldom pro- 
duced less than two Imndred fold, and in the best 
seasomi as much as three hundred fold. He men- 
tions also the Cenchrms (Panicuin miliaceum) and 
Sesamurn (perliaps the Sesamum Indienm, from 
which an useful oil was extracted ; Plin. xviii. 10 ; 
Diosc, ii. 124 ; Fomkal, Floj'a Arab. p. 113) as 
growing to a prodigious size. He adds that there 
was a great want of timber, though the date-palm 
trees grew there abundantly, from which wino and 
honey wei-e manutactured by the people. (See also 
Amm. klarc. xxiv. 3; Plut. Sympos. viiL 4; S. Basil. 
JHomU, 5.) Xenophon (An^. i. 5. § 10.) alludes 
to the great fertility of the soil, and notices the honey 
made from the palm, the excellence of the dates 
themselves, which were so good that what the Baby- 
lonians gave to their slaves were superior to tiiose 
which found their way to Gi^eece (Anah. ii. 3. §§ 
15, 16), and the intoxicating character of the wine 
made from their fruit. In the Cyropaedeia (vu. 5. 

§ 1 1) lie spesiks also of the gigantic size of the Ba- 
bylonian palm-trees. Stralm (xvi. p. 74l) states 
that Babylonia produced barley such as no other 
country did; and that the palm-tree afforded the 
people bread and honey, and wine and vinegar, and 
material for weaving. Its nuts served for the bkek- 
smitU’s forge, and when crushed and macerated in 
\vater were w'holesome food for the oxen and sheep. 
In short, so valuable was this tree to the natives, 
that a Poem is said to have been written in Persian, 
enumerating 360 uses to which it could be applied. 
At preseait Mr. Ainsworth says (Fes. p. 125) that 
the usual vegetation is, on the river bank, shrub- 
beries of tamarisk and acacia, and occasionally 
poplars, whose lanceolate leaves resemble the willow, 
and have hence been taken for it. It is curious that 
there is no such thing as a weejiing willow (Salix Ba- 
bylonka) in Babylonia. The common tamamk is the 
AtUeh or Atle of Sonnini (Athele, Ker Porter, ii, p. 
369, re.sembling the Ligwm Vitm, Bfeh, Meat. p. 
66, the Tamaiix Orientalis of Forslml, Fiortt AreAi 
p. 206) In the upper pai-t of Babylonia, Herodotus 
(i, 179) menrions a village ealied famous for tlie 
production of bitumen, wbieh k procured there in 
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large quantities, and which was used extensively in 
the construction of their great works. Strabo (/. c.) 
confirms this statement, distinguishing at the .same 
time between the bitumen or asphalt of Babylonia, 
whidi was hard, and the liquid bitumen or naphtha, 
! wHch was -the product of the neighbouring province 
of Susiana. He adds that it was used in the con- 
stmctirai of buildings and for the caulking of sbijis. 
(Comp. Diod. ii. 12.) 

The great fertility of Babylonia is clear from the 
statement of Herodotus, who visited Babylon about 
seventy years after the destructive si^e by Dareiim, 
and who did not, therefore, see it in its magnificence. 
Even in his time, it supported the king of Persia, 
his army, and his whole establishment for four 
moil tbs of theyear, affording, therefore, one-tliMof the 
jiroduce of the whole of that king’s dominions: it fed 
also 800 stallions and 16,000 mares for the tlien 
Satrap TMtantaechmes, four of its villages (for that 
reason free of any other taxes) being assigned for the 
maintenance of his Indian dogs alono (Her. i. 192^ 
Cteshis, p. 272, Ed. Biihr.) 

We may presume also that its climate was good 
and less torrid than at present, as Xenophon (Cyrop. 
viii. 7. § 22) expressly states tliat Cyrus was in the 
habit of spending the seven colder months at Baby- 
lon, because of die mildness of its climate, the three 
spring months at Susa, and two hottest summer 
ones at Eebatana. 

The fertility of Babylonia was due to the influence 
of its two great rivers, assisted by numerous ciuials 
wliich intersected thelind between them. The remains 
of many great works, the chief objects of which wa'e 
the complete irrigation or draimng of the country, 
may yet be traced ; though it is not easy, even ainee 
the careful survey of the Eupdirates by Cd. Cbesn^ 
and the ofBoers who, witli 1^, conducted the “Eu- 
phrates Expedition," satisfactorily to identify many of 
them with the descriptiwis we have rf their ancient 
courses. Rich. (p. 53.) and Her Porter (p. 289) 
state that, at present, the canals themselves ^ow that 
they are of all ages, and that new ones iu-c continu- 
ally being made, Arrian (Anab. viL 7.) considera 
that, a difference between the relative lieighLs of tiie 
beds of the Euphrates and Tigris was frivoursblft to 
their original construction, an opinion which has been 
borne oat by modern examination; though it seems 
likely that Arrian had exaggerated notions of the 
beds of the two rivers, as he had, also, of the difference 
in the rapidity of their sti-eams, Hob for above 
Babylon, the bed of the Euphrates was found to be 
about live feet above that of the Tigris, according, 
to Mr. Ainsworth, (Researches, p. 44.) who con- 
firms, generally, Arrian’s views, and shows that, 
owing to the larger quantity of alluvium hronght 
down by the Euphrates than by the Tigris, it 
happens that, above Babylon, the waters of the 
Euphrates find a higher level by which they flow 
into the Tigris, while, at a considerable distance 
below Babyltm, the level of the Euphrates is so 
low that tim Tigris is able to send bade its watera. 
He dpnbto, however (p. 110.), the siafemimt. of 
the diffea-enee in the spe^ of the eun-ent of the two 
liiws, which he considers to In- much tin same, and 
not veay rapid even in flood time. Hirii {_p, 53), 
on tire other hand, says, that the baulcs rf the Eu- 
phrates arelowi3r,and the sticam mwecqual than tliat 
of the Tigris. These p-iut s are irn re fu lly dkeussed 
elsevi'here [EuphbatjiS: TrtiKLsJ, 'J he canals were 
net sunk into tho hmd. but were ratber aqueducts 
constructed on its suifacc. The water was forced 
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into tliem by dykes or dams made across the river. 
Instaaces of the former practice are still found at 
Adhem on the Diala (one of the eastern tributaries of 
the Tigris), and at Hit on the Ihipliriites (Fraaer, 
Mesop. and Assijr. p. 31 ). 

Herodotus, who states, generally, that Babyloriia, 
like Egypt, was intersected by m.-uiy canals (KarareV- 
pTjrai iis Sidpvxas:, i. 193), describes jiarticularly 
one only, whicli was constructed by a Queen Hihici'is | 
as a protection against an invasion from Media. I 
(i. 1 85.) It was an iminim.se work, whereby, he adds, ; 
the course of tlie Enjlirates, wiiieh had previously 
hoen straight, was rendered so tortuoms, an thrice to ' 
pw.s the same village, Ardericea. The jaxsition of 
this place has not been ascertained: we only knew 
that it w'as to the north of Babylon itself; pro- 
bably not far below the ancient Pylae or Channande, 
which botli Colonel Chiisney and Mr. Ainsworth sup- 
pose to be near Hit. The position indeed of pylae 
cannot be accurately determined, but it has been 
supposed (Grote, Fist. Greece^ voL ix. 48) that 
there were some artificial barriers dividing Babylonia 
from Mesopotamia and which boro the name of Pylae, 
or Gates, It was, probably, at that part of the 
country where the hills which have previously fol- 
lowed tlie course of tlie Euphrates melt into the 
alluvial plain, (See remarks of Col. Chesney, i. p. 
54>. . 

Xenophon (Anah, i. 7. § 15) speaks of four prin- 
cipal canals, winch were separated the one from the 
other by a parasai:g. According to him, they flowed 
from the Tigris in the direction of the Euphi-ates, 
and were large enough to convey corn vessels. It is 
most likely that the Nabr-Malcha (which appears 
under various names more or less corrupted as in 
Isid. Gharax, Narrnacba ; iu Zosiinus, iii, 27, Har- 
malaches; m Ahyd.ap.Euseb. Fraep. Evnng.is.. 41, 
Armacales ; in Plin.vi.26,Annalchar)is the peylarr] 
rSfV dtoepvxoiv of Herodotus, as this appears to have 
borne the name of the Boyal River. Ammianus 
(xxiv. 6) speaks of a work wiiieh was called 
‘‘HaarmaJeha, quod interpretatiir flunien regiuiri,” 
and Abydenus (k o.) attribiite.s its ereatiou to Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus (i. 193) says that it con- 
nected the two rivers and was navigable. Like all 
the other canals in the soft alluvial soil of Baby- 
lonia, it soon fell into decay on the decline of the 
capital. It was however, ojiened again by Trajanus 
and Severus, .so that, with some subsei]nent reparation, 
Julian’s fleet pissetl down by it from the Euphra- 
tes to the Tigris (Atnm. Marc. xxiv. 6), It apfiears 
to have left the Euphrates not far above the modern 
cjistle of Felujah, and to Inave entered the Tigris ori- 
ginally below the city of Seleuoeia. In later times, 
its course was slightly altered, and an opening was 
made for it above that city. 

Besides the canals to the N. of Babylon, and more 
or less connecting the Euphra,te.i with the Tigris, 
thesre wure two other great works, of wtiieti mention 
is made in antiquity, designed, as it would seem, to 
carry off seawani.s the sufjeradinndant waters of the 
Euphrates, and to fiidUtate the navigation of the 
river. The first of tlie.se, called by Ptolemy (v. 
20. § 2) Maansarcs {VLmpffdfps), and by Aminianiis 
(xsiii. 6.) Marses, (most correctly Kahr-sares), c<m»- 
inenced a little above Babylon, and flowed <ai the 
w'est side of it, pajrailci with the Enphraf^, til it 
terminated near the pkee where that river snd tlw 
Tigiis form one stream. It Ims been cumjeetured. 
that it may be the same as the Narraga of PEny 
(vi, 26), but for tins there U no sftflkiest evidence, | 
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The second was called Pallacopas (UaWaKStTas, 
Anian, vii, 21 ; Pallaeottas, Appian, B.C. ii. 153.) 
It commenced about 800 stadia, or 76 miles, below 
Babylon, and served, as an outlet for its waters into 
the marshes below, at the time wlien they were at 
their highest. At the drier season it was, however, 
found nece.saryto jirevent the escape of the water 
fi'om the river, and Arrian mentions a Satrap who 
ruled the country and who had emjdoyed 10,000 
men (as it w'ouid seem ineftectually) in comstrueting 
dams &c. to keep the river within its ordinary chan- 
nel, It is recorded, by the same writer, that Alex- 
ander having sailed down the Euphrates to the Pal- 
lacopas, at once perceiving the necessity of making 
the works more efficient, blocked up its former 
mouth, and cut a new channel 30 stadia lower down 
the Euphrates, where the nature of the soil was more 
strong and less yielding. Arrian adds, that Alexander 
having reacljcd the land of Arabians by the Pallaco- 
pas, built a city there, and founded a colony for lii.s 
mercenary and invalided Greek soldier.^. Frazer (p. 
34) suppose.s that the Pallacopas mn.st have com- 
menced about the latitude of Kiifali, and that 
Meshed Ali now represents the site of tin; town he 
founded. It.s tennination wa.s at the sea near Te- 
ludon (now Jehel Sanam), for C«l. Chesney travel- 
ling W, from Basrah found it.s bed si.xty paces broad, 
between Zobeir and that town. (Frazer, L c.) 

Besides the main stream of the Eupiirate.s, and the 
numerous c.'Uials more or lass connected with it, a 
large pirtion of Babylonia, especially to the S. of the 
cjipital, was cov(;red by slaallow or marshes. 
Of the.se some were probably artificial, like the vast 
work itscrilied to Nitocris by Herodotns(i. 186), which 
was to tlio N. of Babylon. The m:gority of them, 
however, were certainly natural ; on the west, ex- 
tending up to the veiy walls of the city, and forming 
an impassable natural defence to it (.Arrian, vii. 17); 
on the south, covering a va>t extent of temtory, and 
reacJiing, with little inteimption, to the junction of 
the Eu]il)rate.s and Tigris. They bore the general 
name of ra 'iKp ra Kara. XoA.5«ious (Strab. xvi. 
767), Chaldaicus Laens (Plin. vi. 27, .s. 31), awl it 
was through them, acc4>rding to Oiicsirritus, that the 
Euphrates reached the sea (Htnib. sv. p. 729). 
Late stirveys confirm the general accuracy of the 
ancient accounts. Tims the marshes uiJUtvilim no 
doubt rc‘{«rcaent the first great tract of marshy land 
below Babylon. Aitasworth (Aca p. 123) descrihes 
them as shallow sIiMts of water with and 

nishes like the tarns of Jk-otland and meres of Eng- 
land : they teem with buffaloes, and when {iartiaily 
dried in summer, are covered with liixurifu)t rii-e erojxs. 
They extend from iMmlum to Ktldt-al-llhcrruh, 
40 miles in kt. and nearly the same in long. The 
p'Ojdo live in rt-ed huts temjxtmrily en'ctwl on the 
dry spots like ialet.s. To the south, the plaims ri^'C 
akiKKl imperceptibly from the marshes, A littio 
N. of Korna, the plsme wliere tijc EuphraSe.H :md 
Tigris now j(«n, -4.iusw'ort!t statra ( Acs. ]». 123) tluit 
tliere is a vast extent of amalry suiiji'ct to itlioo.st 
perpetual inundatioii, and (p. 129) extemrive reed 
marshes which are chiefly fed by the Tigris. 

Coi. Cbeaney thiuks tluit the Chaldaicus Hacajs is 
now represented by the Samanjah and immiiuh 
marshes ; but thfsse would semt to !» too nisudt to 
the E. Pliny, however, s£»ak3 of the Tigm fi'Wing 
toto : ■ * ! 

Thfi general effect of iIicm* uc.ird.s .'itid n.arehca 
was to make the mahi Mr-am of ili«- Ei.jdiram-s 
ot‘ very iiregukr bre.idih, anti l.-i [.r.siuLc ihe w- 
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suit noticed very early in History tliab the Eu*- 
phrates was distuiguislied from all other knowt 
rivers, in that it got smaller instead of biggcfr as 
it flowed on. Col. Chesiiey shows that this dif' 
ference of breadth is still very manifest. Thus at 
JJlllah, it is 200 yards braad; at Diwaniyah, 160; 
at Lamlutn, 120; through the marshe.s, .often not 
more Ihan 60 ; below them and on to Koma, its 
originnl breadth of 200 yards returns. Below 
Korm, there is reason to believe that the alluvium 
brought down by tire two rivers has jrrodneed a verj' 
considerable delta, and that the land now projects 
into Ibe Persian Gulf full fifty miles further than 
it did when Nebuchadnezzar founded Tcredon. , 
[Euphrates.] 

On the whole, the accounts of modern travellers 
confirm in all essential points the namtive.s of 
ancient authors. Rich and Ker Porter, Colonel 
Chesney, Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Frazer, demon- 
strate that, allowing for the effect of centuries during 
which no settled popixlation have mhabited the 
country, tlje main features of Babylonia remain £is 
Herodotus, Xenojthon, and Arriiiu have recorded. 
Ker Porter .speaks of the amazing fertility of the 
land on the subsiding of the annual inundations 
(Traveh, vol. ii. p. 259), and states that the name 
Nahr Malka for one of the canals is .still preserved 
among the peojile {ihiiL p. 289), (according to 
Chesney, now called the Abu-Hitti canal), adding 
tliat one great difficulty in identifying ancient de- 
scriptions and modem works arises from this, that 
new canahs are constantly being cut (one was in ope- 
i-ation when he wa.s there in 1818), “ dividing and 
subdividing the rained embankments again and 
again, like a .sort of tangled net-work over the inter- 
minable ground ” (lAid. p. 297). 

One great peculiarity of Babylonia are the vast | 
mounds which still remain, atte.sting the extent of the i 
fanner civilization of the district and the vast works 
undertaken by its ralers. Besides the great mounds 
of the Birs-i-NimrM near Babylon, and those of Al 
Bdmar and Akherku/ between it and Baghdad, 
Col, Chesney's survey of Euphrates and the inves- 
tigations of other modern travellere have brought to 
light the existence of a vast number of these works 
between the latitude of Baghdad and the Persian 
Gulf. Of these the most important seem to be those 
of Lhngheier, Warha, Senkera, Tel Bide, Jebel Sa- 
Quiai ( I'evedoti) Iskuriyak, Td Sipkr, Niffet', and 
Beth Takkam, Mr. Loftns has examined lately the 
mound at Wurka, and has found extraordinary re- 
mains, letuling him to suppose that it must have 
been tlie necro]iolis of the surromiding country. Some 
coffins IxMiutifully glazed, the results of his excava- i 
tions, are now in the British Museum, Of Umgkeier 1 
or Mngeyer, ** the place of Bitumen,” Mr, Frazer, 
the only traveller who has, so far as wo know, ex- 
amined the place thoroughly, has given a pirticular 
description (p. 14.9), It was noticed by Della Valle 
as eaidj as 1625, and was supposed by Esnnell to be 
tl'ie sfune SB Orcboe. i 

(Rich, Babylon and Persepolis ; Rcnnell, Geogr. \ 
of Herodotus,; Ker Porter, Travels, vol. ii.; Ains- | 
wortli, BmarchfCS m Assyria, fc.; Frazer, Mesop. \ 
and Assyria; Ghesirey, Bxped. for Saraey of\ 
Buphraim / Itawllnson, Jovr. Asiat. Soo. voh ! 

xii.) m i 

BABYRSA (Ufvpaa, Strab. xi. p. S29>, a 
TOQUjrtain fortress of Anncnia, At no great distance 
from Artaxata, vvhere the treasures of Tigrsittes and. 
his seal Artarvjtsdes were kept. [E. B. J.} . 
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BABYTACE (BaSvrdKi) : Eth. BaSvroMriuus, 
Steph. B. 8. Plin. vi 27), according to >SLcp]iamis 
a city of Persis, according to Pliny on the Tigris, 
136 M. P. from Susa, The place appears to have 
bean variously written in the MSS. of i-’liny, but the 
most recent editor (Sillig, 1851) retaiub the above 
I’eading. It appears, from Pliny’s description, that 
lie considered it to be a town of Snsiaim, He stato.s 
that it was “ in septentrional! Tigridis alveo-” It 
has been conjectured by Forbiger (vol, ii, p. 586) 
that it is the same place as Eadaca (Died. xix. 19), 
but this place was probably much nearer to Susa. 
(Rawlinson, Joum. Roy, Geogr. Sog. vol. ix. p. 91; 
see also Layavd, ib^. vol. xvi. p. 92.) [V,] 

BACAS-CHAMIEI or BACASCAMI, one of tlie 
three towns of the Zamareiii, a tribe of the interior 
of Arabia, mentioned by Pliny without any clue to 
their geographical position (vi. 28. s. 32). It is a 
prohaitle conjecture of Foratcr that Charaari points 
to Gebel Shamimr, a mountain to the north of tlie 
■ ])eninsula, and that the Zamareni are identical with 
the Beni Shammer of Burckiiardt, whom lie further 
, identifies with the Saraceui of Ptolemy, (fieog. of 
\ AmUa, vol. ii. p. 241.) [G. W.] 

BA'CASIS. [Jaccetani.] 

BAGCANAE or AD BACGANAS, a station ou 
the ATa Ca.ssia, still called Baccano. It is placed 
by the Itineraries 21 M. P. from Rome, and 12 from 
Sutrimn (Itin, Ant. p. 286 ; Tab, Pent.), and must, 
therefore, have been about a mile farther on the 
roail than the modern Baccano; the latter consists 
only of an inn and a fow liouses, and the ancient 
“ mutatio " was probably little more. It stands in 
a basin-shaped hollow, evidently the cnater of an 
extinct volcano, and which must have fonned a 
small lake until artificially drauied. (Kibby, ZRnfcm 
di Roma, vol. i, p. 281 ; Dennis’s Birttria, voL L 
p. 78.) [E.H.B.] 

BA'CCHIA, a town of HLspania Ulterior, men- 
tioned only by Orosius (v. 4, where tlie MSS. hav» 
Bwenot and Bvocind). Its jioaition ia unknown. 
(Freinsli. Sapp, ad Bin. liv. 10; Hkert, voLii. pt. 1. 
p. 464.) [P. S.] 

BACCI-IIS (Baitxis, Ptol, iv, 5, | 36), one of 
the nn'merous towns or villages which Ifoed the 
shores of the lalee Moeris, and of whidi indiscrimi- 
nate meunds of ruin alone attest the existence. 
Bacchis is supposed by modem travellers (Belzoni, 
vol. ii, p. 153) to have stood on tlie eastern bank, of 
the lake, and to be now partially covered by the 
modem hamlet of Mediwt-Nimroud [W. B. D.] 
BACHILTTAE, an inland tribe of the Arabian 
lieninsula (Plin. vi. 28. s, 32), perhaps identical with 
the Anchitae (^Ryxlrat) of Ptolemy (vi. 7. § 23), 
whom he places on the Mons Climax next tlie Sabaei, 
They are supposed to be a brancli of tlie Jocteriite 
Arabs (iB^BKahtm), described by Burckhardt as 
a large tribe^ the strongest and most considerable 
between the and Madremaut. (Forster, 

.,o/Ara6* Voh ii. p.283.) [G. W.] 

BACTAIAtiLA (BoffTftTaAAd, Ptol. v. 15, Bac- 
taiali, Pmt. Tail), a town, of Syria. According te 
the Peutfei|er Tables, 27 M. P. from Antioch. The- 
plain of Beetfleth (Baucrt\a49, Judith ii. 21), which 
the Assyrian army reached in three days’ journey 
from Nineveh, has been connected with tins pla<tei., 
(Mannert, Geog. vi. pt, 1. p, 456; Winer, B^h. 
WorUs.v.) [E.B.J.J 

BAOTRA (rd Bier pa, Stiah. xi. pji. 51.3, 516, 
&c. ; Bdjcrpa B<wr(AeiQV, Ptol, vi. 11. § 9; , 
iv, 7. 15; Dion. Perieg. x. 731 ; iSasrptor and Bdw- 
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Tpct, Stcpli. B.; Baetra, Gm-t. vii. 4; Plin. vi. 15; 
Virg. C7eor(/. ii. 138; Baelrum, rJin. vi. 16), was 
one of the chief towns, if not the capital, of the pro- 
vince of Bactriana. It was one of tlie oldest cities 
in the world; and tlie modern Balkh, which is be- 
lieved to occupy its site (Bunies, BalcMra, vol, i, p. 
237), is still called by the Orientals Oinvi' itl-beldd, 
or “ the mother of cities,” TIjmt has been some 
doubt, both in ancient and modern times, with re- 
gard to the name. vStraho (xi. p. 513) and ITmy 
(vi. 18) evidcjitly considered that Baetra and Za^ 
riaspa were one and tlie same. Arrian (iv. 7, 22) 
distinguishes between the two, though he does nut 
definitely state their relative positions. Pliny (1. c.) 
adds that the appellation of Bactrum was derived 
from the river on which the town was situated; 
though this view, too, has been que.stioned. [Bac- 
TKU.S.] Ourtius (vii. 4) places it on the Bactrus, 
iu a plain below- the Paropatnisan mage, Ptolemy 
(vi. 11. § 9) merely states that it was on tiie banlcs 
of a river, without giving any name to the stream. 
Alexander the Great appears to have passed the 
winter of b. c. 328 — 327 there, on his return from 
Sogdiana, as, early in the following spring, he com- 
menced his invasion of the Panjab. (Arnan, iv. 22 ; 
Diod. xvii. 83; Curt. vii. 5, 10.) Bumes speaks in 
the highest terms of the accuracy of the Boman his- 
torian, “ The language of the most graphic writer,” 
says he, “could not delineate this country with 
greater exactness than Quintus Cmlius has done.” 
(j5oi!A«ra.,vol.i.p.245.) At present, Balkhis about 
6 miles from the mountains, and the river does not 
actually pass its walls. Heeren (Asiat. Nat. vol. ii. 
p. 29) has dwelt at considerable length on the natmal 
and ooramercial advantages of the lAsition of Baetra 
' and of its neighbourhood ; and hiis shown that, from 
very early times, it was one of the great commercial 
entrepSts of Eastern Asia. (Bumes, Bokhiru, vuls. 
i. and ii.; Wilson, Ariana ; Heeren, xieiat Nut. 
voL ii.) [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA (^ BaKrpiavij, Strab, xi. p. 511, 
&C,; Steph. iJ,; Cart. vi. 6, vii. 4, &c.; Ptol. vi. 11, 
§ 1; Plin. vi. 16, &c.), an extemsive province, ac- 
cording to Strabo (xi. p. 516) tlie princi;val jvirt of 
Ariana, which Wiis separated from Sogdiana on the 
N. and NE, by the Oxus, from Aria on the S. by 
the cluin of tite Paropamisus, and on tlie W. from 
Margiaaa by a desert region. It was a coxmtry very 
various in diaracter, as has been well shown by Cur- 
tins (vi.7), whose deseriptiouis fully corroborated by 
Bumes (Bokhara, vol. i. p. 245). who found it much 
as the Roman historian Inid remarked. It was for 
the most jjart a inountsdnous district, containing, 
however, occasional slepp.s and tracts of sand ; it 
was thickly ixiopled, aJtd along the numysinali streams 
by which it was intersectetl the land appeai-s to have 
been well watered, and consctjuently highly cultivated 
and v^ry fertile, its exact limits cannot be settled, 
but it is, however, generally agreed that, after leav- 
ing the Paropamisan mountains, we come to Ikctria; 
though it is not clear how fer the mountain land ex- 
tends. Prof. Wilson (p. 160) thiidos its orighiiti 
Emits W. may liave been at Kkulm, where the highrar 
momrtaind end; though, politiavlly, the power of 
Bactria extended, as Blraho has remark&l, over the 
M. portkat of the Peropajnisan mnice. Eastward it« 
Emits are quite unmrtain; hut, probably, the modem 
Krmduz and B«iakh$kan, atyoining the aacient 
Scytliian tribes, and the part coaterminotE* with tiie 
Indians, were under l{aetrian rule. 

Both the lajid and its people were - kpesam hidif- 


ferently by the name of Bactria and Bactriana, Bac- 
tri and Baetriani. Strabo (xi. p. 715) has 
BdffTpmr ptepjj, and r^iv Baurpiav^y ; Arrian (iii. 
11, 8), Bd/cTpiOi luTTsiy; Herodotus (ix. 113), vop.hy 
rhy ^icrptoy, and (iii, 13) Baicrpidyoi, who, he 
states, forinetl the ninth satrajiy of Bareius. In iv. 
204 he alludes to a village rijr Baurpirts 
Arrian (iii, 29) u.ses the same periphrasis. Pliny 
(vi. 16) has Badri, and, in vi. 6, Badrianam re- 
gionem. 

The principal mountain range of Bactria was the 
Paropamisus or Hindu Kush. Its plains appear, 
from the accounts of Curtius and of modem travellers, 
to be intersected by lofty ridges and spurs, which 
proceed N. and NE. from the main chain. Its chief 
river was the Oxus (now Gihon or Amu-Davju), 

, which was also the northern limit of Bactriana 
Proper. Into lliis great river several small streams 
flowed, the exact detenninations of which cannot be 
made out from the classical narratives. Ptolemy (vi. 
11. §2) speaks of five rivers which fall into the 
Oxus, — the Oehus, Dargamauis, Zariaspes, Artanii.s, 
Dargoidus : of tliese the Artaniis and Dargainanis 
unite before they reach the O.xus. The river on 
which the capital Baetra was situated is called Bac- 
trus by ancient writers, (>Strub. xi. p. 5 1 6 ; Aristot, 
Meteor, i. 13; Curt, vii, 4, 31; Polyaen. vii. 11.) 
Prof, Wilson (A7nuna, p. 162) eoii.siders that the 
Artaniis, which is said to unite itself with the Za- 
riasfia, may be that now called the Bakash. Ani- 
miaiius (xxiii. 6) mentions the Artaniis, Zaria'^lies, 
and Dargamauis, which lie calls Organienea. There 
apjx-ars to be some confusion in the account which 
Ptolemy has left us of these rivers, as what he states 
cannot be reconciled with the present streams in the 
country. No .stream falls into the Oxus or GBwnt 
W. of the river of Balkh. 

Prof, Wilson (1. c.) thinks the Dargamauis may 
be the prt>seut river of Gtiori or Kmiduz, which 
Ptolemy makes fall into the Oehus instead of into 
the Oxus. Pliny (vi. 16. 18) spaks of three other 
rivers, uhicli he calls Marnirmii, Gridimim, and 
Icarus. Ritter (L'rd-kwide, vol, ii. p. 5(10) con- 
jectures that It-arusis a misreading for BaetruH, 

The Greek rulers of Badriaua, according to 
Strabo (xi. v>. 5 1 7 ), divided it into satrapies, of which 
two, Aspionia anti Turiva, were subsequently taken 
from Ku(‘ratide.s, king of Bactria, by the Partiiians. 
Ptolemy (vi. 11. §6) gives a list of the different 
tribes which inhabited tiie country, 'flie names, 
however, like tho.<e in Pliny (vi, 16), are very ob- 
scure, and arc scarcely mentioned elsewhere: there 
arc, however, some which are clearly of Indian de- 
setmt, or at least connreted with that country. Thins 
tiie Khomari represents the Km/tdras, a tritie of Itaj- 
puts called Raj-ku-mars, still esxhting in IiHli.a. The 
Tokliari art! the Thakurt, anoiber warlike tribe; the 
Vanii are for Far»«, “ u trilie or caste.” The 
satrapy in Strabo called Tm-iva, is prohihly the same 
as tiiafc in Polybius (x. 40) catliwl Tayavpia. (Sew 
Strab. xi. p. 514, and Polyb. v. 44, fora trilwi naiired 
Tapyri, near Hyreanw; Ptol. vl 2. § 6, for one iu 
Media, and vi, 10. § 2, for another m Margiana.) It 
is possible that in Ghaur or iikorUtn, one of the ite- 


pendendes of HerM (A wmoi, p. 162), a 
same iudications of the Tagurk of i'oly 


same iudications of the Ta 
toy aiiio (vi. 1 1. § 7) giv 
which are unknown to lis, 
with fe other writers, witii 
slightly midified. The ' 
Zariaspa. [Bactiu.] 
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tidia (Strab. xi. p. 51 6 ; Ptol. vi. 1 1 . § 8 ; Stcpb, B.), 
named after the Baotrian king Eucratides; Slejmpia 
(Amin. Marc, xxiii, 6, Mcnapila) ; Drepsa (Arom- 
Marc, xxiii. 6; Adrap-sa and Darapea, Stmb. xi. p. 
516; Drapsaca, Arrian, iii. 39), probably the pre- 
Kcnt Aiidefl'&b, in the EE. part of the province, 
toward.s Sogdiuna; it war! one of the first cities taken 
by Alexander after piussing the mountain, and its 
position depends upon where this passage was effected. 
Alexandreia (according to Steph. B. tho eleventh 
town of that name), probably in the neiglibourhood 
of Khulm, where Ibn Haukal (p. 226) places an 
Iskamleriak. The Maracanda of Ptolemy is the 
modern Samarcand, and is situated beyond tlio 
boundaries of Bactriana in Sogdiaria. Ai-rian (iii. 
29) speaks of a town called Aornus, which he de- 
signates as one of the principal cities of Bactria, 

Strabo (xi. p. 516), following Ono.'icritu.s, remarks 
that the manuens of the people of Bactriana dilfereil 
little from those of the Sogdians in their neighbour- 
hood; the old men, while yet alive, being abandoned 
to the dogs, who were tlieiice callecl ‘‘ Buriens of the 
Dead;” and the city itself being filled with human 
bones, though the .suburbs were free. He adds that 
, Alexander abolished this custom of exposure. Prof. 
Wilson (p. 163) suggests that, in this story, we 
have a relic of the practice prevalent among tho fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, of exposing bodies after death to 
spontaneous decomposition in the air. (.See Anquetil 
Du Perron, Zend-Avesta, vol. i. pt. 2, p. 332.) 

The province of Bactriana, with its princijxd town 
Bactra, was verj’ early known in ancient history, and 
connected more or less wdth fables that had an Indian 
origin or connection. Thus Euripides (Bacch. 15) 
makes it one of the places to whicli Bacchus wan- 
dered. Diodorus (ii. 6), following Ctesias, makes 
Ninus march with a vast army into Bactriana, and 
attack its capital Baetra, which, however, being de- 
ifended by its king Oxyartes, he was unable to take 
till Semiramis came to his aid. (Justin., i. 2, calls 
the king Zoroaster.) Again, Diodorus (ii. 26) speaks 
of the revolt of tire Bactriaui from Sardanapalus, and 
of tlie march of a large force to assist Arbaces in his 
destruction of the city of Ninus (Eineveh), Ctesias 
(op. Phot. Cod. Ixxii. 2) states that CjTiis madeivar 
ou the Bactriaiis, and that the first engagement was 
a drawn battle; but that, when they heard that 
Astyages had become the father of Cyrus (on Cyrus’s 
marrying Araylis, the daughter of Astyiig&s), they 
ga^•e themselves up willingly to Cyrus, who subse- 
quently, on his deatli-bcd, made his younger son, 
Tanyo.xarces, sJitrap of the Bactrians, Choraranians 
(Chors.sinians), Partliians, and C.armanians (bcxdi.S). 
Dareius, too, gave a village of Bactriana to tho pi- 
souers taken at Barca in Africa, to which the cajj- 
tive-s gave the same name, Herodotus atlds, that it 
existed in liis own time. (Herod, iv. 204.) During 
the Persian w^ar we have frequent notices of the 
power of this province. (Herod, iii. 92, vii, 64, 86, 
&c,; see also Aeschyl. Pwa. 306, 718, 732.) It 
formed, as we. have stated, the twelftlt satrapy of 
Dareius, and paid an annual tribute of 860 talcnt% 
In the anny of Xerxes the warriors from this counfiy 
are pteieed bsside tlie Sacae and the Caspii,, they 
wear the saine head-dress as the Medes, sad carry ^ 
hows and short spears (vH. 64). Hystaspes, the : 
son (£ Dmius and Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, i 
WHS ihe general of'.he Bactiiani and Sacae. (Cf.also ! 
Aescdiyl. Pera. 732„for the bedtef of the Greeks that 1 
Bactriana was. a province aubjeett to the Pensian em- I 
pire.) Heiwlotus (i-x. 113) mcntioiis Uic attTO|tf ! 
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of Masistes to raise a revolt against Xerxes, but that 
it did not prove successful, as Xerxes intercepted, 
him before he reached Bactriana. On the murder of 
Xerxes, and the succession of Artaxerxes 1. Longi- 
' manus to the throne, the Bactrians and their satrap, 

■ Artapanus, revolted again (Ctesias, ap. Phot. Cad. 
Ixxii. 31), and Artaxerxes wjis unable in the first 

, battle to reduce them to their allegiance; somewhat 
. later, however, the Bactrians were defeated, and com- 
pelled to submit, the historian stating that, during 
' the action, the wind blew in their faces, which wa.s 
; the cause of their overthrow. 

During the wars of Alexander the Great in Asia 

■ wo have eonstaut mention of Baefcriana, and of its 
cavalry, for which it was, and is still, celebrated. At 

, the battle of Gaugamela, the Bactrian horse fought 
on the side of Dareius (Andan, iii. 2. § 3, and iii. 
13. § 3), forming his escort to the number of 1000, 
under their chief Xabarzanes, on his subsequent 
flight from that field tow'ards Transoxiana. (Arrian, 
iii. 21. §§ I, 4.) When, a little later, Alesandetr 
gave chase to Bessus, who had proclaimed himself 
king after the murder of Dareius, he went to Aarnuij 
and Baetra (Arr. iii. 29. § 1), which he took (see 
also Alex. ftin. ap, ed. Didot), and, crossing the 
Oxus, the NE. boundary of Bactria (Curt, vii. 4),. 
proceeded as far as Mara<anda. It appeara that, 
after the invasion and subjugation of Sogdiana, he 
returned to Bactra, w'here he subsequently 
a winter, as be advanced thence, in the spring, to 
attack India. (Arrian, iv. 22.) Several different 
satraps are mentioned at this period; Bessus, who 
murdered Dareius, Artabazus (Arr. iii, 29. § 1), and 
Amyntas (Arr. iv. 17. § 3), who were both appointed 
by Alexander himself, and Stasanor of Soli, in Cy- 
prus, who held that rank probably a littl© later (ap, 
Arr. Suco. Alex. Ho. 36, ed. Didot). Diodccrus calls 
Stasanor, PhiKppim, who, according to Arrian, was 
governor of Parthia (qp. Phot, xxvih), and ase%ns 
to him the provinces of Aria and Drangiana. Jastiu 

g , 1) terms the satrap of the Bactrians, Amyntas. 

the return of Sdeucus from Ihdi'a, between B, c. 
312 and B. C; 302, he appears to have reduced 
Bactria to a state of dependence on his Persian em- 
pire; a condnsion which is confirmed by the multi- 
tude of coins of Sefeucus and Autioohus which have 
been found at Balkh and Bokhara. In the i-eign cf 
the third of the Seleneid piinces, Antindius Then a, 
Theodotus (or, as his name appears on his coins, 
Diodotus) threw off the Greek yoke, and proclaimed, 
himself king (Justin, xIL 4; Prol. Trqg. Pompeii, 
xh.), probably about b. c. 256. He was succeeded 
by several kings, whose names and titles appear on 
their coins, with Greek legends j the Mric and the 
types of the coins themselves being in imitation of 
thwe of tho Seleucidae, till we come to Eucratidefs 
whose reign commenced about b.c. 131, and who 
was contemporary with, Mithradates (Justin, xfi. 6) ; 
though, from the extent of the conquests of Mithra- 
datos in the dfrectioa of India, it is probable that the 
Parthian kmg survived tiie Bactrian juiler for several 
years. Xlie reign of Eucratides must have been 
long and pr^earoue, as is evmce.1 by the great abun- 
dance of his coins which aiv fumid hi Bactrianfi, 
titrabo (xvi.p. 685) slates, that be lord of JOOt) 
cities? and that his away exteiided over some part of 
India (Justin, xli- 6) is also confirmed by bis coins, 
the smaller and mesli silmndant uptrimeus r.f which 
bear duplicate Ingends, wiih the name ami title o£ 
the king on the obverse in Gref k, an.l ou the revereo 
in Bacti .fu. Pali. EucratMes w as followed by several 
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kings, whose coins have been presented, bat who are 
little loiown hi histoij till we ecane to Menander 
about B. c. 126. Strabo (xi. p. 515) and Plutarcli 
(cZe Rep. Ger. p. 821) call him king of Bactriana; 
it has, however, been doubted whether he was ever 
actuiilly a king of Bactria. Prof. Wilson (Ariana, 
p. 281) thinks he ruled over an extensive district 
between the Paropamisns mountains and the sea, a 
view which is supfwrted by the statement of the 
author of tlie Periplus (p. 27, ed. Hnds.), that, in 
his time (the end of the first century b. c.), the 
drachms of Menander were still cununt at Baiygaza 
{Baroach, on the coast of (Jmerat), and by the fact 
that tliey are at present discovered in great numbers 
in the neighbourhood of Kabul, in the Hasidra moun- 
tains, and even as far E. as the banks of the Jttmna. 
It may be remai-kod, tliat the features of the monarch 
on his coins are strikingly Indian. Menander was 
succeeded by .several princes, of whom we have no 
certain reconLs except their coins; till at length the 
empire founded by the Greeks in Bactria was over- 
thrown by Scythian tribes, an event of which we have 
certain knowledge from Chinese authorities, tliongh 
the period at wliich it took place is not so certain. 
Indeed, the advance of the Scythians was for many 
years arrested by the Parthiaiis. About B. c. 90 
they were probably on the Paropamisns, and towards 
the end of the first century a. i>, they had spread to 
the mouth of the Indus, where Ptolemy (vii. 1. § 62) 
and the author of the Periplus (I, c.) place them. 
These Scythian taibes are probably con’ectly called 
by the Greeks and Hindus, the Sacas. In Strabo 
{xlp.,611) they bear the names of Asii, Pasiani, 
Tochari, and Sacarauli; in Trogns Pornpeius, Asiani 
and Sarancae; they extended their conquests W. and 
S., and established themselves in a district called, 
after them,* Sacastene (or Sakasthdn, “ the land of 
the Sakas), probably, as Prof. Wilson observes, the 
modem Sejesfdn or Smtan. (Ariana, p. 302.) On 
their subsequent attempt to invade India, they 
were repulsed by Vikramadftya, king of Ujayin b. c. 
56, from which period tJie well-known Indiiin Saca 
aera is derived, (Colebrooke, Ind. Alt/ehra, p. 43.) 
The coins of the kings, who followed under the. va- 
rious names of Ilermaeus, Maye.s, Axes, Paliri.sus, 
&c., bear testimony to their barbaric origin : their 
legends ai-e, for a while, clear and legible, the forms 
of the Crj'eek letters bearing great resemblance to 
those of the Parthian princes; till, at length, on the 
introduction of some Parthian miens, Vonones, Undo- 
pherres, &C., tlie Greek words are evidently engraven 
by a ])copIe to whom that language was not fanii- 
Karly knovm. 

Next to the Saca princas, but probably of the 
same race with their predecessors, come a people, 
whom it has been agreetl to call Indo-Scythian, wljose 
seat of power must liave been tlie btinks of the Kd~ 
iid river, as their coins are discovered in great num- 
bers iietween KSul and Jddlnbud, The date of 
the commencement of their sway lias not been detor- 
mined, but Prof. Wilson and Lassen incline to place 
the two Hioiit impmtant of tlteir khigs, Kadphises 
and il&aerkes, at the end of the first and the begin- 
ning of the seccnul. century A. ». Greek legends are 
still preserved on the obven»s of the coins, and the 
principal naictea of the princes may generally be de- 
ciphered; but words tf gennhie Indian caimn, as 
for Eajah, are found written in Greek cha- 
racters; on, those of Kanerkes the words NanaJa or 
Nana Rao occur, which It h«. been oonjeotured I'e- 
prosent the Anaitis or Anakid rf the Persians, — ‘the 
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Artemis of tlie Greeks, and who ha.-? been identified 
with Anaia or Nanaca, tlie tutelary goddess of Arme- 
nia. (Avdall, Jottrn. As. Sac. Beng. vol, v. p. 266 ; 
see also Alaccab. ii. c. I, v. 13, where Nanaea ap- 
pears as the goddess of Elyniais, in whose teuijjle 
Antiochus was slain.) With the Imlo-iSc.ythic prince, s 
of Kabul, the classical history of Bactn'ana may be 
considered to teniiinatp. On tlK',succi\s.sful establish- 
ment of the Sassaiii/m empire in Persia, the rule of 
its princes apix'ars to have extended over Biutriana 
to the Indus, along the banks of which their coins 
ai-e found constantly. They, in their turn, were suc- 
ceeded by the Muhainmedaii governors of the eighth 
and subsequent centuries. (Wilson, Ariana; Bayer, 
Hist Reg. Graec. Bactr. Petrop. 1738, 4to.; Lassen, 
Geschiekte d, Gr. u. Bido-Scytli. Km. in Bactr. ; 
Raoul-Kochette, Afedaillea des Rois d. 1. Bactr.. in 
Joum.d. Sav. 1834; Jncqixct, Aled. BcKtr.,J, A, tiat. 
Eeb. 18.36; C. 0. Mtiller, Indo-Griekk. Aliinz., Giitt. 
Gel. Anzg. 1838, Nos. 21—27.) [V.] 

BACTRUS (Bdfcrpoj, Staib. xi. p. 516; Curt. 

vh. 4. § 31 ; Polyaen. vii. 7 ; Lucan, iii, 267 ; I’lin. 

vi. 16), the river on which Bactra, the capital town 
of Bactriana, was situated, it is supposed to be 
represented by the present Ikikash. ll.-irduin, iii 
commenting on the worths of Pliny (vi. 16), “ Bac- 
tri, quorum oppidum Zaritispe, quod postca Baetruin 
a flumine apiiellatum e,4,” incloses within a pa- 
renthesis the words “ quod postea Bacti-uin,” leaving 
the infertnee that the river was called Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy does not mention the river at all. 

tba; Bactkiana-] [V.] 

BACUA'TAE (Ba/couaToi), a people of Maure- 
tania Tingitana, about the neighlw'nrUood of Fez. 
(Ptol. iv. 1. § 10.) There is an e.xtsint Latin in- 
scription to tlie memory of a youth, son of Aurelias 
Canartha, chief of the tribes of the Baquates (pHre- 
dpis Gentium Baqiaitinm, Orelli, No, 525.) In 
the Chronicon Paschrde (vol. i. pp. 46, 57) the 
name occurs in the form of MaKoua/coi. In the 
.«aine list tis the Bacuatae, hut at the extreme H., 
Ptolwiiy places the Oilaxavurat, proNibJy only an- 
other form of the name?. [P. i!i.J 

BACU'NTIU.S, a small river in Lower Pannouifi, 

I which falls into the Siivus not far frinn the town of 
yirmium. (Plin, iii. 28.) Its timdiTn name is 
Boss/dA. [L. 3.] 

B.\DACA Diml. xix. 19), a town in 

Snswna whither Aiitigonus retired after he had ia'cn 
defcati'd by Enmcnfcs. It is said to have Iwui mi 
the Eulaeus (prubahly the Sknhpttr or Kurua), hut 
its exact pjaithm is not known. RAwlin-swi (./, 
Geogm Soc. vol, ix. p. 91) places It about 25 miles 
NW. of Susa. It has lieen supposed, but without 
much reason, to Itc the same as Babytace. (N-ii 
also Layard, J. Geogr. Hoc. vol, xvi. p.’92,) [V.] 

BADARA (BaSdps, Ptol. vt, 21. ^ 5), a town in 
Gedroshi, on the s<(a coast. Accemliug to 'Skrejuti 
(p. 26), who calls it ra BdSapa, it was 250 etad. 
IS. of the river Zorainbiw, It is not improkibly the 
same as the Bsirna (ra Bdgm) of Arrian (c. 26). 
There was another place of the same naiiw in Cur- 
mania. (Ptol, vi. 8. § 9.) [V.] 

BADEIUl, is placed by the Table on the mai 
from Toulouse, to B'urbimne, at the di.vt.'iHee of xv 
from Tociouse, wbkL means 15 K'lm-sn ml!.";. 
IFAnville considers this to idoistify tlic ik«-e oiih 
Btm&je. [(;. I,.! 

BABEI-RKGIA (FtoSei. BuclKnov. ITd. vi. 7. 

§ 6), the metrcqiolis ol il:c Ou.si.aniti, tt j> o}>Ui i-n lim 
w^t coast of Arabia, in the uwdi-iU disiriit of Hcd- 
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jaz, written Vadel by Pliny, and described as a large 
town (vi. 28. s. 32), Identified with Beyadhye, 
near Jiddrt,, by Forster (^Geog. of Arab. vol. iL pp. 
142, 143). The south promontory of the Gulf of 
Jidda is silso called Ras-JBad. £6. W.] 

BADI'A or BxlTHElA (BaSefa, Pint.), a town 
of Spain, only mentioned as tJie scene of an incident 
related of the elder Scipio Africanus; but supposed, 
chiefly from tlie reheniblanee of name, to be Badajos). 
(Val. Jhix. iii. 7. § i ; VloX.B.eg.e.thnp.ApopMiegm. 
p. 106; CellariuB, vol, i, p. 67; Ukert, vol. ii.pt, 1. 
p. 392.) [P. fi] 

BADUIIKNNAE LUCUS, “ the grove of Badu- 
henua,” a forest in the country of the Frisians. 
(Tae. Ann. iv, 73.) It is believed by some to be 
tlie same as the modern Holtpade, which forms part 
of the forest of Levmuialde in West-2<'rmland, 
while others identify it with the modem Veluice. 
The grove was no doubt a sacred one, and may have 
owed, its name to a divinity of the name of Badu- i 
heima, whose altar it contained. (M. Alting, Noiit. ' 
Bat, et Fris. Antiq. i. p. 15; v. Wersebe, .We Viilker \ 
Teutschl p. IQ3.) [L. S.] j 

BAEBBO {Cabra), one of the principal inland ; 
cities of Hispania Baetiea, between tlio Baetis aijd | 
the ocean, in the conveiitus of Oorduba. (Plin. iii. j 
1. s. 3; some MSS. have Aegabro, comp. Moral, ap. 
Ortel. Tlhesaur. Geoyr. s. v.; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p.368.) [P-b.] 

BAKCOLICUS M02TS (rb BaiKoAiKbr opos'), 
a range of mountains, forming part of the S. bound- 
ary of Cyj'enaiea, placed by Ptolemy NE. of the 
Velpi Montes, in 51'^ long, and 26^® kt. (Ptol. iv. 
4. § 8.) [P- 

BAECOR (Batjcd/)), a town of Hispania Baetiea, 
only mentioned by x\iJ 2 aan ; apparently in the neigh- 
bourhoi,<lof BaeciUjA, (Apphin. Bigp. 65.) [P. S.] 
BAE'UULA (BalKvKa: £th. BaiifvKeh Steph. 
B.). 1. A town of Hispania Baetiea, in the terri- 

twy of Castulo, and near the silver mines W. of 
that city, it was the scene of Scipio’s victories 
over Hasdrubal (p-_c. 209), and over Mago aud 
Masinissa, b. c. 20''6. (Polyb. x. 38, xi. 20; Liv. 
xxvii. 18 — ^20; xsviii. 13.) It is apparently the 
BaiTvicri of Appian (vi. 24), and it seems t<j con-e- 
spond to the modem Bayltn. (Ukert, vol. i, p. 379 ; 
Forbiger, vol. iii. p. 64.) 

2. A town of the Ausetani, in Hisjnnia Taira- 
coiieu.'ies. [Ausktaxi.] [P. S.] 

BAE'DYES, [Gaixaeci.] 

BAELON. [Bjclo.n.] 

BAKML [Ihui,] 

BiVENAE, [Lubetaxi.] 

BAENIS. [Misms.] 

BAESIPPO. [Besiiu-o.] 

BAETAXA. [Akiaca.'I 
BAETEKHAE (Balrepa, Ptol; Baha^^a, Ste- 
phan. s. V. Bourafipovs ; and Bahappa aud BTjrrippa 
ou the coiri.s : Ftit. Banappir-tji^ Biterrensis, Bae- 
terreusis; Beskrs'), The name of this place is 
written BiArepa incorrectly in the ordinary texts of 
Strabo (p. 182). Pliny (iii. 4) calls the place 
“ Buet8rra.e Septimanorum,'’ and also Mela (ih fi), 
whence it appears that the j>laee received some 
.sokUera of Bio seventh legion as a colony. Baeterrae 
is on the Orbis (OrbA), and on Bio road from Nat- 
bmm to Mme») at the distance of xvi Boman 
miles from Harbonne. On this part of the road the 
Itomans eoustmeted a f.iauseway over the marsh of 
Cap-estang, of which some traces oaast (B’Anville). 
There are sMd to be at Bi^zi&rs the vestiges of an 
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amphitheatre, aud the reraain.s of an aqueduct. 
Pliny (xiv. 6) nient5i)n.s the wine of Baeterrae as 
good; and it is so still The antiquity of Bhiers 
and of the present name is proved by the i;a.ssage of 
Festus Avienas (589) ! 

“ Behinc 

Besaram stetisse fama casca ti-adidit;" 

and the canton of Bdr-iers is said to retain the name 
of Besares^ or Benares. [G. L.l 

BAE'TICA. [Hispania.] 

BAE'TII MONTES (rABdiria Spv, Ptol vi. 19. 
§ 1), a chain of mountains to the N. of Gedrosia 
between it and Drangiana and Arachosia. They 
are represented now by tlie WesAdii mmmtaim in 
Baluchiatun, They extend to ’ the banks of the 
Indus, in a direction nearly E. mid W. [V.] 
BAETIS (Bairty, Strab., &c., Berty, Aga- 
them.), or BAFT'ESi^Guadalcpiwir, a comtpfcien of 
the Arabic Wad-el-Kebir^ the Greed Bmr'), was 
the name of the chief river of Hispania Baetiea, 
running through the whole province from E. to W., 
and draining the great basin between the mountains 
Marianus {Sierra Afm'eiia) on the N., and Ilipula 
{Sierra Nevada) on the S. Its native name was 
Cjebtis (Liv. xxviii. 22), or Pehces {Tlepicns ^ 
Steph. B. s. V, BoTTfs). The ancient Greeks seem 
to have given it the name which has such various 
applications to thi.s part of Spain, Tartessus. (Ste- 
sieh. ap. Strab, iii. p. 148 ; Taprji<ra-ov rorapov 
vapa Ttayiis meipovas apyupopi^ovs.) Pausanias 
calls it Tapriicratos trorapds, and adds, that those 
of later times called it Baetis (vi. 19. § 3; see also 
Eustatli. ad Dion, Perieg. 337 ; Avien. Or, Marit. 
284; comp. Tartessub). The name Baetis is 
most probably of Phoenician origin; hut no veiy 
satisfactory etymology has been pioposedt 

Strabo (iii 139) observes, that the Baetis has its 
origin from the same parte as the Tagos aud the 
Anas, that is, in the E. of Spain, and flows in the 
same general direction, namely, to tie W,; but that 
it resembles the Anas still more closely, for the two 
rivers have their sources near each other, and, flow- 
ing first to tlie W, and afteiwai-ds turning to the 
S., fall into tlie sea on the same coast, namely, tlie 
SW. coast. In magnitude, he says, the Baetis is 
between the other two, that is, greater than the 
Anas, but less than the Tagus; referring to its 
volume, not its length, for it is shortei' than the 
Anas. Pausanias calls it the greatest of the rivers 
of Iberia, probably following ancient accounts, whim 
little was known of Central Spain and tiie Tagus 
(vi, 19, § 3,). Agathemerus mentions it as one of 
the rivers which are great at the mouth (ii. 10, p. 
235, Gronov. p, 48, Hudson). 

The sources of the river lie in the mountain which 
runs N. and S, lietween the Sierra Af arena and the 
Sierra Nevada, forming the E. boundary of the 
basin of the Baetis, and called by the ancients 
Orospeda, Its true source is in that part of Oros- 
jteda called Abgbntarius (Sierra Cuzorla), near 
Castulo, 15 miles ESE. of tire town Wi.'ich still bears 
its ancignt name of Ubeda. (Strab. iii. pp. 148, 
162.) Hot kr from its source it ri^ceivis two 
affluents, much larger titan il.-solf, lir-t, on the left, 
the Guadiam Aimor (I c. Lesser Onadinm), 
which flows fmm tlie Sien'o. A'.-rcula, tuid enters 
the Baetis above Ubeda; and, nntU-r down, on the 
right, the Gmdcdhnar, froi't the NE. Accord- 
ing to Polybius {ap. Strab. p ]4S) ll.e sources both 
qf the Anas and the UdCtis wero in Cdliberia, at 
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the distance of 900 stadia (90 jEteog, miles); the 
fcraer statement implying, as Strabo observes, a 
further extension of the Ceitiberi to the S. than is 
nfinally assigned to them. It might be supposed 
that Polybius referred to the chief affluent of the 
Baetis, the G-uadalimar, which has one of its sources 
near that of the Anas, in the same mountain; but 
this supposition is excluded by the distance he gives. 
Pliny (iii. 1, s. 3) makes a very precise statement; 
that the Baetis rise.s in the province of Tarraco- 
iiensis, not, as some said, ni'ar the town of Mentisa 
[JIkxtesa], but in the Tngiensia Salfus, near the 
source of tlic Tadcr (^Segura), which waters the 
territory of Carthago Nova. Turning westward, he 
adds, it enters the province, to which it gives its 
name, in the di.striet of 0.ssigitania [Ossioi]. So 
also .Strabo (p. 16:2) says, that it flows out of Okk- 
into Baelica. .Small at first, says Pliny, it 
receives many rivers, from which it taJkes both their 
■waters and their fame ; and, flowing smoothly 
through its pleasant bed, it has many towns both 
on the right and on tlie Idl. Of its tributaries be- 
sides the two already mentioned the most important 
were, on the right side, flowing from the N., the 
Mbnoba (^Giiodiewmr), near its month; and, on 
the left, the Sisouus (Xmif). Of the nuraeroos 
cities on its banks, the most important were Cor- 
DUBA (^Cordnpa), about 1200 stedia from the sea ; 
luPA; and Hispabk? (^Seoilla), nearly 500 stadia 
from the sea. From a little above the first of the.se 
it was navigable by river boats (^Trorai^iois aKtupeci), 
firom the second by small vessels iKdr- 

Toert), and from the third by large ones (6\kA<tiv 
Strab.iii. p. 142). The country through 
■which it .flows, the fairest portion of the romantic 
Aitdaluda, was famed of old for it.s beauty, fertility, 
and ■wealth.’^ It is well described by Strabo (?. o.). The 
river runs near the N. edge of its mvn basin, at tlie 
foot of MarianUvS, the .spurs of which were full of 
mineral treasures, chiefly silver, wliich was mo.st 
abundant in the pai’ts near Ilipa and .Si.safwn ; wliile 
copper and gold were found near Cotinae; and tin 
in the river itself (Eustath. ml Dion. Perieg. 
3.37.) On ifci left, or S. side, extended the grc.at 
plain of Andalucuif rising up towards the Sinmi 
Nevada, abounding in the finest fruit.s, trees, and 
arable culture. The banks of the river, and the 
islands in it, were cultivated to the highest ])itch 
(f^eipyatTTat vepirrm'). The wool of the country 
was farmed among the Romans for its excellence aial 
the brilUancy of its colour. (Mart. viii. 28, ix. 62, 
rii. 100; Juv. xii. 40.) 

The length of the Baetis was recktaied at 3000 
•stadia, (Marcian. Herad. PrripL p. 40; Aethic. 
hster, Comnograph. p. 17; it is, in fact, about 300 
miles), in its lower course, some distance b<*low 
HispalLs, it is described as forming a lake, out of 
which it flowed in two ann.s, enclosing an island 
100 stadia or more in brea<lth, in which some placed 
rile ancient city of TAiiT5?.s.st;s. (Strab. iii. p, 140; 
Mela, iii 1; Pans., Eustath., Avien. it co.; Ptol i. 
12. § £1, 14. § 9, ii. 4., § 5.) There has since 
been a conridmbfe alteration. The upper, or W. 
month, ■which fell into the Ocean near .^ta (Ptol), 
still remains, bnt the K branch, the month of which 
was near Qades (fiuMz), no longer reaches the am, 
but joins the other arm near its mouth, forming, 
■with it and an intemeilkte arm, two feksds, 
Mayor and Xth Memr. Strabo (iii. pu 1 74) and 
other wTiters refer to the dronnatoMW of the tides 
extending to a considerable distitnce up the river. 
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Respecting a town of the same mme, mentioned 
only by Strabo (ii, p 141), see HirpaUvS. [F. S.] 

BAE'TIUS (BaiVtoi), a river of the country of 
the Ciiiaedocolpit'ie, on the west co;ist of Arabia, in 
the modem Hedjaz. (Ptol. vi. 7. §§ .6, 13.) Dio- 
dorus Siculus de.scribe.s it as flowing through the 
midst of the country of tlie Deb (AtSai), the 
proper native itaine (.'sometimes written AeSidcu) for 
the tribe which Ptolemy designates by its Greek 
mhrifjmt. DoMlonis (iii. 44) descrihes it a.s so rich 
in gold dust, that the alluvial dej.Misit at its mouth 
glittered with the precious metal; but the natives, 
he adds, were quite ignorant of the method of work- 
ing it, (Conf. Strain xvi. p. 1104.) That the Bar- 
dilloi is the modem representative of the Baetius is 
proved by the fact that it is the only stream of the 
Hedjax whose waters reach the sea, and that it fiuw^, 
through the country of the Zebeyde tribe (a brancli 
of the great Harb nation), whose name and pirition 
exactly correspond with the Debedae of Agatluir- 
cides, (For.ster, Arabia, vol. i, p. 73, ii. jip. 130 
— 134.) This stream fells into the Red Swi at 
Jidda; but the. accounts of its jireciou,'; metallifen)u.s 
deposits are commonly supposed to be mythical, as no 
traces of gold, are now to be fonnd in the jicninsula, 
“ ni dans les vivifcnes, ni dan.s Ics mines." (Niebuhr 
Deecriptiou de lArabie, p. 124.) [<}. W.J 

BAE'TULO, or BAKTULLO, a small river 
of His})ania Tarraconen.si.s, on the E. coast, between 
the Iberus and the Pyrenees, with a .small town of 
the same name, on the sea-shore netir its mouth, an 
oppidum civium Romanurum. (Mela, ii. 6. § 3 ; 
Plin. iii. 3. s, 4.) The river is tlie Beeoi, and the 
town Badehna, a little E. of Barcelona, (Mora- 
tori, p. 1033. a. 3; Florez, Bqi. S. xxiv, 56, xxix. 
31; Marca Hi,sp. ii. 1.5, p. 159; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 
1. pp. 292, 421.) [P. vS.] 

! BAETU'RIA ('/; BaiToupfa), the N. and S.W. 
part of Hi.>jiania Baetica, along tlie river Amus 
(^Oit(idiann'), and S. of it a.s far a.s the Marianu.s M. 
(Sierra Moreuu}, a <listrict consi.^ting chiefly of 
arid jdains. (.Strah. iii. p. 142; Liv. xxxi.v. 29; 
Aiipian. Jliq). 68; I*lin. iii, 1. s. 3.) [P, ,S.] 

BAGA. [Vacca.J 

BAGACUM (liamiij), a town <if the Nervii, a 
Belgic jMMple. In the text of Ptolemy it is generally 
Baganum, which is an error. Ptolemy only men! ions 
this town of the Iscrvii, from which circumstance, 
and its lieing the centre of so many raids, D’Anville 
coiiclu(le.s tliat it was the chief town of the Nervii. 
The following Roman roads met here; from Toniacutn 
(Towrnai), Camaracum (Cambrai), Durocortonmi 
(RJifims), Atuatuca Tmigrorntii (Tongern), The 
remains of two other roads are nenrly entire : one to 
Tablae (Ablm), in tlw In.sula Batavorum, psnssing 
by Mom and Antwerp; juul the other to Augusta 
Veromanduorum (SI. CBimtin), ciilliwl ihc ChmmAi 
de BmaeJimL Bast (Recmil flAntigHiti^e, Sic.) kijs 
that eight Roman reads met at Bavay, An in- 
Bcriprion wa,H found at i/aw// in 1 7 16, which rewnfe 
the visit of Tiberius to GaJiia before he was cm}«!ror, 
from which tve may conclude that the place existed 
then, though the name la not nxsntiomsl in the insertp- 
tiiffl. (Walokenaer, Geogrupkk, ^tc. p. 473.) This 
seems to be the visit to Galluv mentioned by V'elWus 
(fi. 104). Bagacum, under the empire, wa-i .a flon- 
rfeWng place, but it !.s sappre-d ti. liavc hw-n d.-i- 
steg'ed by tho norfhc.>-n imaders alaw.t the c!o..« of 
rite fotitth writuiy »f on*- .n-ra, oa.l is ;.w isuv u 
stinall town. Many Roman reciiiiiis Isava bts.n rife- 
interred in modem (imo. The ?ilo of th« circur 
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may still be traced witbiu the limits of Bava^; and 
subterranean vaults of Itoman construction, and 
mosaics, have also been discovered. The Romans 
brought mater to Bavay from Florhies, on the op- 
po.sito side of the Samhre, a distance of 10 miles. 
The mater is said to hav(5 been brought under the 
bed of the Samhre. [G. L.] 

BAGADA'NIA (BayaSavla, Bayahaovia, Steph. 
s. V. : Efh. Bayahdoves), a large elevated plain in 
Cappadocia between Argaeus and Taurus, a cold 
region which hardly produces a fruit tree (Strab. p. 
73); it mas a pjastoral country. In Casaubon’s 
edition the name is Bagadania, in lib. ii. (p. 73) ; , 
but in the other passage (p. 1539), he has the reading 
Gabadania, evidently a transcriber’s blunder. This ^ 
plain lay, according to Strabo, at the base of Taurus; , 
and probably it is the tract SE. of Argaeus. [G. L.] 
BAGAZE. [Libya.] 

BA6E (Bdyrj: Atft. Bayriv6s'), a Lydian town 
in the valley of the Hernius on the right bank of 
tile river, and nearly ojjpnsilc to Sirghie, a Turkish 
village between Kula and Ytnkher. (See the map 
in Hamilton’s Asia 3Iinor.') The site was identi- 
fied from an inscription found by Keppel. There are 
coins of Bage with the epigraph BayrivSiv. (Cramer, 
Asia Min. vol. i. p. 435.) [G. L.] i 

BAGISARA (Bayicrapa, Arrian, Indie. 26. § 2), 
a place on the sea coast of Gedrusia in tJie territory 
of the Icthyophagi. [V.] 

BAGISTAhllJS MONS (opos Baylaravov., Diod. 
ii. 13; Steph, B.), a mountain on the confines of 
Media, at which Seinirainis is said to have htilted 
her army on her march from Babylon to Ecbatana ■ 
in Media Magna. The description of Diodorus (vi. 
13)isvery curious: — “ Seiniramis,” he .says, “having 
accomplished her labours (at Babylon) marched upon 
Media with a vast army; but when she had anived 
at the mountain called Bagistanon, she encamped 
near it, and prepared a Paradise, whose circum- 
ference was twelve stadia, and w’hich being in the 
plain, had a groat spring, from which all the piknts 
could be watered. The mountain itself is sacred to 
Zeus, and has abrupt rocks on the side towards the 
garden, rising to seventeen staiUa in height. Having 
cut away the lower part of the rock, she caused her 
own portrait to be sculptured there, together with 
those, of a hundred attendant guards. Siie engraved 
also the following inscription in Syrian (Assyrian) 
letters : — ‘ Semiramk having piled up one uiwn the 
other the trapping of the bea.sts of burthen w'hich 
accompanied her, ascended by tlicse means from the 
plain to the top of the rock,* ” In another place 
Diodorus (xvii. 110), de,scribing the march of Ale.x- 
ander tlie Great from Sicsa to Ecbatana, states that 
he visited BagLstane, having turneil a little out of 
his course, in order to see a most delightful district 
a, bounding in fruits and in all other things appr- 
tainiiig to luxury. Thence he passed on tlirough 
some plains, which rear abundance of horses, and 
are calM (though incorrectly) by Arrian (vii. 13) 
the Nisaean plains, w^hcrc ho halted thirty days, 
Stephanas B. speaks of a city of Media called Bagis- 
tana; and Isid. Charax (ap. Hudson, p, 6) of a town 
called Baptana seated on the inouutiusis, where there 
was a statue and pillar of Semkamia, The district 
around he calls Cambadene. The geography of this 
neighbourhood has been of late years very carefijllyin- 
vestigafed, chiefly by Col. Eawliuson (Jmm, Gmgr.. 
Soc. voh ix. 1889), and by C. Masson (J. K As. 
Soc. vol. xii. pt. 1. 1849). Both travellers assert 
tijat they have been able to yerify every ixmtien and 
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’ almttejt every line of measurement in the mute of 
Isidorns. Col. Eawlinson points out tho coincidence 
between the name BagLstanon and the Persian Bag- 
Awfefw— which signifies a place of gardens, and of 
whieh SostAn applied to some sculptures in the 
neighbourhood is a corruption — and conjectures that 
the Baptana of Isidorus may be a yet further cor- 
ruption of the same name. Mr. Masson (p. 108) 
states that Bisitm is the name now popularly used 
for the locality. JBehistm, the form which Col. Raw- 
linson has adopted in his Memoir on the Cuneifonn 
Inscriptions (As. Jaum, vol. x.) is derived by Mr. 
Masson from Behiet-tan, the Place of Paradise or 
Delight — a more natural derivation, however, would 
make it come from Bagistanon or Baghistan. 

Mr, Masson in his memoir hiu? pointed out very 
clearly that the rocks in the neighbourhood contain 
remains of four clisrinct periods. 1. On the upper 
part of the principal mass of rock, the whole sur- 
face of wliicdi ha.s been scarped away, are the re- 
mains of tho heads of three colossal figures, and 
above them are traces of eharactera. The heads 
are in hasso-iilievo, and, according to Mr, Masson, 
who is we believe the only traveller who has de- 
scribed them, of very early workmanship. 2. At 
the K extremity of Bagistanon, in a nook or retiring 
angle of the liill, high ujjon the rock, and almost 
inaece'rsible, is a group of thirteen figures, the one 
on the extreme left representing the king, and 
carved on the face of the rock, wdiieh is cut away 
horizontally, so as to allow a place to stand on. 
About the figures are tablets with inscriptions in 
the Cuneiform character. These figures and insaip- 
tions, we now know, refer to Daroins tlie son of 
Hystaapes and his victories. 3. Still further to the 
I H,, of much later workmanship, is a group composed 
originally of five or six figures, but now much 
mutilated, representing a person to whom a Victory 
is presenting a wraath as trampling on a prostrate 
enemy. Over it is a Greek inscription i» which the 
name Gotarzes may be detected, Bawlinson and 
Masson concur in supposing that this Gotarzes was 
an Aiaacid pidnce, who fought a great batlie near 
this spot with Meheidates, (Joseph. Ant. xx. 8. 

§ 4; Tac, Ann. xi. 8.) It is worthy of remark that 
'lacitus (Ann. xii. 13) states that Gotarzes took 
up his position on Mt. Samhulos. There is every 
rea.son to suppose tliat Mt. Samhulos is the same as 
Bagistanon, it being a generic name for tlie range 
of W'hich the latter formed one prqjeetiug prtion. 
If so, Bagkistem might have acquired its name, as 
that jiart traditionally connected with the labours of 
Semiramis. Tacitus says Mt. Samhulos was sacred 
to Hercules, probably meaning Jupiter; it is called 
by Pliny (vi. 27) Mons Oambalidns, in a passage 
(“ super Ohosicos ad septentrionem, Mesobateue sub 
monte Cambalido’*), which seoio'i thattbf'ra 

is a connection between tiie ;mn'cs lircsid-Uent , 
Baptana or Batana fei Isidoms, ami fl e pr-scim 
M(BhS(d>addn.. Diodorus, too (/. c.), in d> .--t liVu'.jr 
Alexanders march, speaks of Samliea,': place alhu i\d- 
ii^with the necessaries of lile, wbuh i<, nM-dmibt, 
the Mons Cambalidus of Pliny, ti e Cambadc-'ie of 
Imdorc, and the present KiruAnshau. 4. Is a 
comparatively modern inscripiion i.i Arabk, n-erd- 
ing a grant of. land in cndowimmt of ihc ailjaeeut 
caravanserai, 

A pecAiliar interest attaches IoHm. iwkof Baglis- 
tem or Behisbm, owing to the scc« (■‘•.'iful inrei-prota- 
tion Within, the last few yais b;, Col. lUwJlnion of 
the CnnpL'brm inscriptions., whicn aie on tho tablets. 

B B 
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ijioxs BAGiHTANU.s. (a. 5?eulpt:ur<?s.) , 


iibnvp. and bpsido the tliirtopn fisrurps to ’(\-hicli ■we 
li.'ivu alluded. Cul. Ji.uvlin.son lias pulilisheJ a com- 
])lt't(' account of Iiis labours in llie Jonrn. Rny, As. 
iSbc. vol. i.. with enpips of the inscriptions them- 
selves, .and trail, '■lation.s in Latin and Kiiiflish of the 
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oriftinal Persian. In tlii.s memoir, lie ]i.a.s shown 
that the standing Royal dgnre i.s that of Daruius 
lihnself, and that the lignres in front of liim are 
tlio,«e of different impostors, wlio hud cl.iiiiied the 
throne of lii.s ancestor, and were successively com- 
Iiclled to .sucpumh to his power. The in, script ions 
ah .ve, in the three forms of the Cuneiform writing, 
Persian, Assyri.m, and Jfcdi.ni, proclaim the ancps- 
tral right of Dareius to the tlinine of Persia, with 
the luiines of the kiiig.s of the Achaenuniid race who 
h.td preceded iiini: they give an aceoiuit of ills 
gradual, Imt, in the end, suecessfiil triiimph over 
the dilferent rehcLs wiio rose agaiiNt him iliiriiig 
the first four years (if hi.s reign. C'ol. r’awTmson 
thinks, tliat, in the fifth year n. c. 51(1, Dareiu.s 
eoimiienced constructing this monunnmt, the eoni- 
plction of wdiidi must have hecn the work of .several 
years. It i.s P'vident, that the Per-ian monarch took 
the greate-st pains to cn.sure tiie ijermaiieiKW of his 
record. It i.s plactd at an elevation of niiout 300 
fiet from the ba.se of the rock, and the a.sivnt i.s .so 
preeipitous, that seutfolding mii.st Ii.ive !H*eri erected 
to enable the workmen to carve the sculpture. In 
its natural state, the face uf the rock, on 'which the 
figurfo'‘ftre placed, is almost unapproachabh;. The 
execution of the figures f iieinschais is, pcrliaj«. not 
erjual to those at Fersepolis, but this is nittnrsl, as 
an esudier effort of the artist’s skill, “ The labour” 
says Col. Rawlinson, “ bestowed on ttie whole work, 
iintsfc have been enonnous. The mere preparation 
of the surface of the rook must have octmpied many 
mouths, and on osamining the tablom ndnately, I 
observed an ekborateness d' wurktnaaship, lyhich is 
not to be found in otliei' places. Wherever, in fact, 
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from the tin.soun(hiP.ss of the stone, it was diffienlt 
to gi'vo the necessary pnli'-h to the surface, other 
fragments were inlaid, iniliedded in moltini lead, and 
the fittings so nicely managed that a very careful 
.scrutiny is required, at pre.-.ent. to delect the arlifim*. 
Holes or fissures, which pcrfbrat.jd the rock, were 
filled up also with the same material, and the poli-h, 
which was hestowed upon the entir** si ulpture. euuld 
only have been accomplklicd by mcdiauical nuMii'. 
But the re.al wonder of the work, 1 think, cnu,-,i,'.ts 
in the iiiscrifitions. For extent, for beauty (if exe- 
cution, for uriifbnnity and eorreetness, they are, per- 
haps, uncqu.alled in the world, ......... It 

would be very hazardous to speulate on tho means 
employed to engrave the work in tm age when steel 
wa.s supposed to have been unknown, but I cannot 
avoid noticing a very extraordinary device, wliidi 
has been employed, apixirenliy, to give a finish and 
durability to the writing. It was evident to my.'clf, 
and to thitec wdm, in company with myself, scru- 
tiuized tho execution of the work, that, afier the 
eugraviug of the rock had been acconqilisheil. a 
coating of siliceous varnish had been laid on to give 
a clearness of outline to each indiiidnal litter, and 
to protect the surfiiee again.st the .m-tiou of tlie eli‘- 
inents. This varnish is of infinitely greater hard- 
ness than the limestone rock beneath it. It lias 
been washed down in .several plaecs by IIk* Irivkling 
of water for three and twenty rentnries. and it lies 
in flakes upon tho foot-ledge like tiiin layers of 
lava. It adheres in other jhirtions of the tablet t<> 
tho broken .surface, and still shows with sufiicient 
distinctness the forms of the characters, although 
I the rock beneath Is entirely honeycombed an<l dc- 
' .stroyed. It is only, indeed, in the great fi.ssurcs, 
camsud by the outbursting of natural .springs, and in 
till} lower p.art of the tablet, whtTe I .sir-jii'ct arti- 
ficial mutilation, that the varnish has entirely di— 
appeared.” (liawlin.snn, Juunt. .-la. .She, vol. x.; 
blassmi. Hid. vol. xii. pt. 1 ,- Ker Forti-r, Trtn-vh, 
voLii.) [V.l 

BAGO'US MOXS {Bay&oy Spos, 1‘tol. vi. 17. 
§ 1, 19. ^ 1), a chain of mfinntaiiis m.-ntioned by 
Ftolomy as bidng liciwccn A-ia and il.'Mnudana, t*v 
tho .soutli of the former, and to the tmrtii of the 
latter. The name is jirnlcddy of Pcr.siau or A .’inn 
origin, hut I< not mentioned eisettliere, j'V.] 
BA'GRADA or BA'GR.\DAS (<5 BaypdHai, g.-u. 
-a: Mij(.rdfih\ the ehief river of flic t’artbaginian 
territory (aftenvard.s the. Roman jirovince of AiVii-a), 
had it.s .souree, according t'i I'tolcmy (vi. ‘A. i, 
in the mountain called Mamu^aisi in hiiimwia.ami 
ilowcHl XL. into ttie Gulf of (.’arthage. Thongh one 
of the largest rivers of X. Africa, after the Mai.va, 
it was incon'-ulerablc as compuri'd witii she rivi-rs of 
other fouutrh's. It is fordalde in many places near 
Its mouth. Ishaw compare.s it in si/.c to the /c/s att* r 
its junction with the Cku'>rdl, 

The main stream Is funned by the tuiion of two 
branelms, the soutlieni of which, the amifin iUigra- 
dius, is now calUsl MeUa/j {AUd-l'tnalt, in it.s iqipcr 
course). Tills is joined by the oih-r branch, ibo 
Z/fM/iiis (which flow',s from the W,), X\V. of AA/, the 
ancient Sicca Veneria. 'I'hc [iami:. b* which the 
andeiits give no .s|jecitie munc, has it.s source,- near 
Tiffeih, Ute ancient Tri'ASA, E. of Griu’A (,< oas/oii- 
UmiC). Tlie united .stream thw.s to tiic X'M., and falls 
into the sea, at pre.scnt, just within the W. cxln’mity 
ef the G'idf of7'mk,vdu'r p!us.sing immcdklely umhw 
the rains of Utica. Its ancicta course, however, 
was somewhat different. It fiill into the sea laiLwct'a 
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Utica and Carthage, bnt mrich nearer to the latter 
tluiu it nm\' does. Flowng through the alluvial 
plain of western Zciigitana [Africa], it carried 
down in its turbid waters a great quantity of soil, 
and the deposits thus formed have enlarged its delta 
and altered the coast line. The quality and operation 
of the river arc noticed by the ancient poets. (Luean, 
iv. 588 

“ Bagrada lentus agit, siccae snlcator arenae.” 
Sih Ital. Vi. 140—143:— 

“ Tnrbidus arente.s lento pede sulcat arenas 

Bagi'ada, non ullo Libyeis in finibus ainne 

Yictus limosas oxtendere latius undas, 

Et stagnante vado patalos iuvolvere eainpos.”) 

The alterations thus caused in the co.'jst-line c;iu 
he traced by aid of statements in tlie ancient writci's,- 
to follow wliicli, however, a few word.s are necessary 
on the present state of the coast. Tlie great 
of Tunis ia dirided into tlu'ce smaller gulfs hy two 
promontories, wliicli stand out IVom its E. .and W. 
gide.s. On the latter of these la'oinontories stood 
Carthage, S. hy E. of the Apollinis Pr. (^C. Farina), 
the we.stern headland of the whole gulf. Between 
Carthage and this headland lie.s a hay, the co:ist of 
which is formed by a low and manshy plain, whose 
level is broken by an eminence, evidently the same 
on w'hich the elder Sdpio Afriennus established liis 
camp when he invaded Africa. [Castua Coune- 
Li.t.] This hill, though now far inland, is described 
by Caesar (il. C, ii. 24) as jutting out into the .sea; 
and its projection fonned a harbour. (Appian, Para. 
25; Liv. xxx. 10.) North of the Castra Cornelia, 
at the distance of a mile in a straight line, but of six 
miles by the road msually taken to avoid a marsh be- 
tween the two placL'.s, lay Utica, also on the sea- 
coast; and on the S., between the, Castra Comclia 
and Carthage, tlie Bagradas fell into a bay which 
washed the N. side of the jienin.sula of Cartilage. 
But now this bay h quite filled up; the river flows 
no lunger betwetm Carthage and Scipio's camp, but 
to the Ah of the Latter, close under the ruins of Utica, 
wliich, like the liill of the camp, are now left some 
miles inland; the great marsh described by Caesar 
lias become firm land, and .similar inauslies have been 
formed in what was then deep water, but now an 
alluvial plain. (Strab. xvii. ji. 832; Caes. B. C. ii. 
24,20; Liv. xxx. 2,5; Appian, Ji. C. ii. 44, 45; 
iilela, i. 7; Plin. v. .'L ,s. 4; Ptol. iv. 3. ^ (5, where 
the Ureek numbers denoriiig the latitudas are cor- 
rupted; Agathem. ii. 10, p. 236, Grouov., p. 49, 
lluds.; Shaw, Travels, qV. pp. 146, foil., pip, 77, 
foil., 2d ed,; Barth, Wnnihtruuym, q'r., ]»p. 81, 109, 
110. 199.) li'espeeling the enonuous .serpent killed 
bv ileeulus on the bauk.s of the Bagradas, see Gel- 
liiis (vi. 3) and Floras (ii. 2. ^21, where, as also iu 
iv. 2. § 70. the old editioii,s and some MS>S. read 
Bra'iailani). 

Polybius (i. 75) mentions the river under the name 
of Macaiias (Mmedpa, gen.), whicJi (lp.senius con- 
siders to be its genniuc P ante name, derived from Mokar 
the Tj'rian Hercules (31 ommmta Phoenicia, p. 95). 
That the Phoeiiicians. like the Grettks and Komans, 
assigned divine dignity' to their riv'ers, is well 
know'll; but it may be worth while to notice the 
proof furnished, in this jqieuifie am, by the treaty 
of the Carihagiuiana with Philip, in which the 
rivers of the laral are invoked among the attesting 
dffllies (Polyb. vii. Fr, 3). Of the very familiar 
corimption by which the m has passed into a b, the 
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very passage referred to presents nn example, for we 
Imm there the various reading Baadpa (.Suidas 
gives Bou/edpas). The modern name 3lfjtrd<th 
fuHiishe.s one among many inst.'iuces, in the geo- 
graphy of N. Africa, iu wliich the ancient Piiiiio 
name, coiTUjited by the Greeks and Itomaus, has 
been more or less closely restored in the kindred 
Arabic. The ecayecture of ileichard, that tlie river 
Pagioa, or Pagiuas, mentioned in tin? war with 
Tacfariims, is the Bagradas, .seems to have no ade- 
quate proof to support it. (Tae. Am. m. 20; Eei- 
ehard, Rhine Geogr. Bchriften, ix 550.) 

Ptolemy places another river of the .same name in 
Liby'a Interior, leaving its source in JIt. UsakciaI:uA , 
nearly in the same longitude as the former river. 
(Ptol. iv. 6, § 10.) [P. S.] 

^ BAGEAUAS (.5 BaypdSas, Ptol. vi. 4. 1 2; vi. 8. 

§ 3, Bagrada; Amin, klarc. xxiii. 6; Marciim, p. 19 
20, 23), a small river which flowed into the Persian 
Gulf, and whieh appears to have been the boundary 
of the provinces of Persia and Carm.ania, It has 
been coiijeetiired that it is either tlie Ehogani.s of 
Arrian (luil. c. 39), or the Urauis of the same writer, 

(1. c.) It is probably represented by the pre.sent 
Rtdiend, which divides Larhidn, and 3'drs (Bumes’s 
3Iap), or by the Bewkr-hegk. (Vincent, Navig, of 
Bidian Ocean, vol. i. p. 4U1.) [V.] 

B-A.GEAUD.4.NE'NE (BaypwSavijv/), vulg. Ba- 
ypavaySrivi), Ptol. v. 13), one of the eanton.s of Ar- 
menia, lying to the E., near the sonrees of the Tigris. 
Tlie Tauraiinitc.s mentioned hy Taeitu.s (Anmls,x.iv. 
24) are placed by Forbiger (vol. ii. p. G02) in this 
district. [E. B. J.j 

BAHUHIM, a town of Benjamin, on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives. (2 Sam. xri. 5.) It 
mast liave been situatetl near Bethany, and has been 
conjecturally as.signed to the site of a modem rillage 
named Abu Bis (Shubert, cited by Robinson, B^. 
Res, vol. ii. p, 103, note 3), which, iiowever, waa 
without the border of Benjamin. [G. W*] 

BATAE (Baiai: Rth. Baianus: Baja), a place on 
the coast of Campania, celebrated for its warm baths, 
as Well as for the beauty and pleasantness of its 
siination, on the SW. side of the bay betw'een Cape 
Jliseiiuiti .and Puteoli, which was commonly known 
as the Sinus Biiiiiuus. We find no mention of a 
toim of the name in eaiiy times, but its port was 
celebrated from a remote period, and was supposed 
to have derived its name from Bains, one of the 
comjjanions of Ulysses, who was buried there. 
(Lycojihr. Alex. 694; Strab. v. p. 245; Sil. Ital. 
xii, 114; Serv. ad Aen. vi. 107, ix. 710.) But it 
was never a place of any note till it became a * 
favourite resort of the wealthy and luxurious Roman 
nobles towards the cud of the Republic : a favour for 
wliich it was almost equally indebted to the abun- 
daiicn and variety of its ivanti springs, and to the 
charms of its beautiful situation. Horace .siieaks of 
the bay of “ the pleasant Baiae ” as surpassed hy 
no other in the world (£p. i. 1, 83) ; and its jiraises 
are not less celebrated by later poets, as well as 
prose writers. (Mart, xi, 80 ; Stat. SUv. iii, 5.96 ; Tac. 
Ann. xii 21 .) It appears to have come into fashion 
before the time of Cicero: LucuUus had a villa here, 
as well 88 at a still earlier period C. Marius, and the 
example vm fifllowed both by Ponipiv and CaeaiT 
(Varr. R. R. iii. 17. § 9 ; vSeneea, i>. 51 ; Tac. 
Amu. xiv. 9.) The villas of the latter were on th& 
hill above Bmaa, but subsequent visitors established 
HioniBelres on Hie very edge of the sc.a, ai'd even 
threw out vast sufastructious into the midst, of the 


ivatt'K, upon to erect their .magnificent 

palnees. (tior. Cdvni. ii, 18. 20; Plin. Ep, ix. 7.) 
Baine thus specilily beeiiine noted as an abode of 
iuflolenefi and luxury, and is indignantly termed by 
Seneca “ diversorimu vitioruni," a place wliei-e ail 
restraint n'ns tlmnni oil’ and nothing «'as thought 
of but pleaaitre and dissipation. {Ep, Statins 

also terms it iJeshhs Vtaiaa. {Bllv. iv, 7. 19.) Se- 
veral Pioman euiporurs, in snceession, folhnved the 
prevailing fashion, and erected sphmdid villa.s, or 
rather palace.s, at Itai.ae. Nero .seojiis to have re- 
garded it uitli especial favonr, and it was in lii.s 
villa here that lie received his mol her Agri])piii.a for 
the last time, innueiliatc'ly before she fell a victim to 
his designs upon her life. (Tac. A«??. xiv, 4, 5 ; 
Suet. A>r. .'54 : -Toseplj. A nt. xviii. 7- § 
gula also resided fj'ni^uentiy at Baiae, and one of his 
njo.st celebrated feats of oxtravagance was the con- 
.strnetion of a temporary bridge across the l)ay from 
thence to Puteoli, which, though formed of boats, 
was covered with earth, and rendered passable bntli j 
for horsemen and chariots. Suetonius states that it 
was 3,000 pKes in length, hut the real di.stanee 
aeros.s (whether measured from the Castdlo di Baja, 
or from Bauli, wliieh Dion Cassius niidics the puuit 
of its commencement) is little more than twolloiniin 
miles. (Suet. Cal, 19 ; Dion Cass. lix. 17; Jo.sepli. 
Ant, xix. 1. § 1.) It was at Baiae also that the 
emperor Hadrian died, and at a later jieriod Alex- 
ander Severua erected several villas here on a 
splendid scale. (.Spartian. Hadr. 25 ; Lamprid. 
Alex. Sei\ 26.) 

It %vas, however, to its warm .springs that B.'iiae 
was first indebted W its celebrity; and the.'.e appear 
to have been frequented for medical purposes long be- 
fore the place became a fashionable resort. They are 
first mentioned by Livy under the name of the “aquae 
Cumanae” as early as n.c. 176 : and are celebrated 
by Lucretius. (Liv, xli. 16; Lucret. vi. 747.) Pliny 
also speaks of them a.s siirpaasing all otliers in 
]mmber and variety, some being sulidmreons, otht-rs 
aluminous, acidulous, &e., so that tlicir ditrerent 
properties rendered them clneacinns in all kiiul.s of 
diseases. The establishuiont.s of Thermae for the 
ttse of them were uumemns, ami an a .scale of the , 
greatc.st .splciidmir; and u-o learn frojii a lettw' of 
Cas.riodoru.s that thc.'c coiiSiune-tl in mse a.s l.-itc .as 
the Gill eeimiry. (Plin. xxxi. 2; Flor. i. 16. ^4; 
.Ttt-icph. l.c.- Ca-siod. Imc. i.x. G ; llor. .Lp. L 15, 

2 — 7; Stat. Eile. iii. 2. 17; Vitntv. ii. 6. ^ 2.) 

Though Baiae must have grown up under the 
Bomari Empire into a cunsidcrciblc town, it never 
obtained tiie privilegr-.s of a .‘-c-parate Mimicipiutn, 
and coiitimicrl fur all .'udi pmqto'.es to hi' dejiendeiil 
upm tile pwu’ and de.-ayed eity of Cumae, in the 
tenitory of which it was inehided. (lloniaiielli, vul. 
iii, p. 512 ; Orel!, //wc;*. 22(j.‘3.) We have little 
information concerning it during the middle age.s; 
but it apiK'ars to liavi^ fallen into neglect, and gra- 
dnaily became sul.ject, a.s it still continues, to the 
noxious effects of the malaria. The modern Cast/ llo 
di Baja wa.s erected in the reign of Charles V . ; 
but the name of Baja is still applied to the whole 
line of coast from thence to tin* Lneritie Lake. 
Both the coast ilst-lf and the ridge of hill above it 
are eovercil with de.taclnal ruins and feigment.s of 
mdeni buildings, to which it is im|KKSfbin to assign 
any name, One of the most conspicuous ediiitaw 
near the .sea-shore is commcmly known as the Temple 
of Venus, who iip][)earB to have i«en tlie tutelary 
deity of the place (Mart, xi, 80. 1)5 Irut it is rftow 


' probable tiiat both this and the tw'o other l)iiililing.j, 
called the Temples of Diana and -Mercury, really 
! belonged to Thermal c.stablisliinciiLs. (ItoinaneUi, 

' vol. iii. ]). 514 ; lorio, Gnida di FoituoU, pp. 129 — 
186; Eastace's Classical Tour, vul. ii. p. 41n, 
:&c.). [E.I1.B.] _ 

! BAIAE (Ba'iRi: Ba//as),a .small jdace on tin' gulf 
I of Issn.s, placed between Lssus and Ihc Cilician gales 
I in the Aiitonine Itin. The .site is ideniilicd by the 
name. *• x\t the site of the Baiae or baths of the 
Komans, there is now a sjilciulid , Saracenic .‘-tnictiire 
combining citadel, iiuNque, a covered bezertcin, an 
elegant kb.an, and baths,” (Ainsworth, Trnvils in 
the Truck of the Ten Thoimud, &c.. p. .56.) Pmiae 
may be a, hoinau name; but nothing iqipcars to iie 
known of its oriahi. [C. L.j 

BxVlCCxVSSES, the name of a Celtic people nu n- 
tioned in the Xulitia. Pliny (iv. IS) sjietdt.s of the 
“ Viduca.sse.s, Bodioca.sses, Unelli;” .and the Bodio- 
casse.s are suppo.sed to be the Bainea.'Ses. The 
name Baiocassis occurs in x\usoiun.s. (Com. I'rel’. 
Burd, iv. 7.) The modern name of Bat/eax in the 
department of Calvadiw is stqip/sed to reprc.scnt ihc 
name Baioea.'Pes. [Ai:<irs'roi)i-ui.'s.] [C. L.] 
BALxlXEA (BaKavciia, Strab. xvi. ji. 788 ; B«- 
XavioLi, Stepli. B, ; BaXc.miai, Ptoi. v. 15; Bahavia, 
Hierocles; Balauea, Plin. v. IS; Eth. BaXavewTps, 
Belinas: Bnnutsi), a town of Syria .sulijM-t to xVradus. 
(Strab. 1. c.) It was situated 27 M. P. from G.a- 
bala, and 24 BI. P. frem Antaradn.s. Tin; BaincLs 
of the i’eulinger Tables, which i.s fixed at pretty 
nearly the same distance from Antaradius and Ca- 
bala, must be identified with iiakinea. 'J'he Ji.amc 
arose no doubt from tlie baths in the neighbourhood. 
For coins of Balanea both Autonomous, and belong- 
ing to the Empire, see Iiasehe (vol. i. p. 1444) and 
Eckhel (vol. iii. p. ,310). This city was jileasantly 
sitn:ited, fai'ing the sea to the X., and having the 
river Btndus on the S. and W. The fonndatiniis of 
a liamlsomo church are still Ti.sibic, ;ind Homan re- 
mains cover the plain to some ci'in>iderable oatei.f. 
Near the sea are many granite cmIiuuiw, marking 
the .'iite of some public biiildijig, To tbc E., on ;t, 
low hill, are wlmt appear to be tin- rulim of the 
AianpoJis. The name of a biCe-p of lialaiica ocenrs 
in the acts of the fdouiieil of Nice, and it S', men- 
tioned by the Crusader, ^ nnder tiie name of Valaaia, 
(Wilken, die Kre.ic:, vt.l. i. p. 2,“)5. ii. 5!Hi, iii. <2) 
2.57.) It is now nttciiy desTted. (poc.rt-ki-, 
7>rtc. vol. ii. pt. I; liuckingiiani, -Irni Trihes,],. 
526; Thoiu.son. liihl. Sacra, t ol. v, p. 2.57 ; < 'in -ni y, 
EttphraL F.ypuL vol. i, p. 4.52.) [E. J.J 

llALxMtl {liaKapui), one of the triiies or nations 
who inhabhed the interior of Sardinia. They an- 
inHitionod btith by i’liuy and Stralm a- one of the 
most considerable of the native races; the latter t< 11, » 
as that th(-y inhabit*'.! a moiintainous liisiriet, 
dwelling prhicipnlly in c;«'e-, and in eomiin.j! with 
the other tribe.s of the interior rai-od but iitfb; | >0- 
(liice of their own, and subsisted in gn-at me.a,'me 
by plundering tlmmore fertile di-triei.s mi th“ .-oast. 
(Plin. iii. 7. s. 18; Strab, v. p. 22;5.) A<rorditig 
! to Paiisanhm they deri^•e.l their origin from a Daly 
' nf Afirican or Iberian mercenaries in tiic serviee of 
the Carthaginians, who took reftige in tlo- monHtuims 
and there maintained tiieir independence; be ad*!,',, 
tlmt the name of Ilalari .sigmYiod “ fugitive..,” in the 
Corsican laiignage, (Pans, x. 17. ' % 9.) Their 
geographical jmsition cannot be determined with .■my 
certaiJity. [fk H. 15.] 

BALBU'Ifjl (SdA^tiUpa: Eth. Bah^ovpd/i), a 
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Lyoian town, the site of which is fixed (Spratt’s 
Li/cia, vol. i, p. 267) at Kntum on both sides of 
the Kutara Suo, the most northern branch of the 
Xantlras. The acropolis hill is about 300 feet above 
tlie ]>hiiu of Katara, and the jdaiu is 4500 feet above 
tlie i(!vel of the sea. The ruins occupy a consider- 
aiile space on botli sides of the stream. There are 
two theatres at Balbura; one is on the .south side of 
the acropolis hill, and th(i otlier is in a hollow in the 
front of the mountain on the south .side of the 
.stream: tlie hollow in the mountain formed the 
cavea. There are also remains of several temples 
at Katam; and of Christian churches. Tlie Ethnio 
name BaXSovpe^s occurs on two in.scriptions at leri.st 
at Kedava. The site was discovered by Hoskyu 
and Forbes. 

The name Balbiua is a neuter plural. (.Steph 
a. V. Bd\§ovpa.) There was a district Calialia 
(Plin. V. 27), named Cahalis by Strabo (p. 631), 
which emit, 'lined P>albnr;i and two other cities, Bubon 
and Oenoiuida. [Cahalis.] 

(HQ.skyn and Leake, in Loudon Geoff. Jour, vuk 
xii. p. 143 ; Sprattis Lffcia.') [G. L,] 

BALCE'A (BaA/csia, Steph. B. ?j.) i.s placed by 
Stephanus about, that is near, the Propontis. It is 
mentioned by Pliny (v. 30), who jilaces it in Teu- 
thrania, a district which contain.s Per>?iinnmi. His 
position, therefore, difters altogetlicr from that wliieh 
is vaguely assigned by Stephanu.«. [G. L.] 

BALEA'BES (BaWiapw, Diod. v. 17, Eustath. 
ad JJio/t. 457 ; Ba\iapeh, Ba\iapi5es, Stcjih. B.; 
Ba\eapldei, Strab. ; BaKAiapiSes, Ptol. ii. 6. § 78 ; 
BaKeap'iai, Agathem.; BaAepi'at ii'roi iyieival, the 
Iberian name, according to Dion Cass. ap. Tzet'i. 
ad Lycoph. 033; Valeriae, Geog. liao. v, 27: Jith. 
Ba^eapels, &e., Balearcs, Balearici, .sing. Balearis; 
Polybius expressly says that the islands and the 
people were called by the same name [iii. 33] : the 
forms with e ai'c generally u.sed by the lioinaiis, 
those wdth t by the Greek.s, but Raliurm also occurs 
on Lathi inscriptions [Gruter, p, 208. 3; Gori, iii. 
p. 17.3, Xo,214, and in some MSS.]), or GYMNE'- 
SIAE (Tupvriaiai : Eth. Vvpvricnus, fern. Tvpvr]aia, 
Vopvffois, Steph. B.), a group of islands in the 
Mediterranean, lying off that part of the E. coast of 
Spiiin, wliich is between the rivers Snero (Tiiria) 
and Iberus (_Ebro), E. of tiiu Pityusae, and 
(roughly s[.caking) between 39° and 40° X. lat., 
and between 2]° and 4.)° E. long. The number of 
Ishinds in tlie group is .stated differently; some 
make them .seven (Eiuslath. /. c.) ; some mention 
only one (.Steih. B. s.v.; Strab. ii, p. 123, i] Tvp- 
vTjffia, wliere, however, Groskurd and Kramer read 
Ri rvp.u}jalai), but nearly all the aneieut writers 
used the term to include, merely the two large 
i.slaiid.s called the Greater, Baleakih MA,ioit (r) 
pei^u>v), and the Least r, Balkaki.s Mixoii 
iKarraiy'), or, as they were callal in the By'zanthie 
X>erhx}, Mauouil'A and Misokica (Maiopmd te 
Miropiica: Proeop. JJ. V.i. 1, ii. .5; Zonar.Ann. 
ix. pi. 435), ■wlienee tile common modern names, 
Majorca and Minorca, or in BpianisU Mallorca and 
Menorca. 

It .should be remembered that the Balearic group, 
in the miKlern seaso of the word, includes also the 
Pri’YU.sAK of the aueients, namely Efausus (hiza), 
and Colubraria or Gpliiusa (^f ormenterd). Indeed, 
the pifissiige in Btrabo (ni. p. 107), oaa /rev UiTv- 
uinrcaa Sva KoX rds r«/uv)j(7i«s Sun (KaAo3<r< Kal 
BaAiapidas) bins been taken as if tlie words in the 
parcnthe.d.s referriHl to 'both groujis : hut tJsal 
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only, refer to the Gyim)e.siae is pretty dear, both 
from the consent of other writers, and from another 
pas, sage of Strabo hiiaself (xiv. p. 054). Iwcopilirou 
calls the islands XotpdSes, from their rocky nature. 
(Cassatid^ B33-, comp. Tzetz. «fZ Aic.) 

There were various traditions raspaecting tbeir 
population, some of a very fabulous complexion. The 
.story, preservTid by Lycophron (f. c., Eustaih. ad 
Dion. Pesricff. 1. c.), that certain shipwrecked Boeo- 
tians were cast naked on tlie i.slands, wliich were 
therefore called Gptiimme (^Sid rb yvpuoifS ml 
axS-atrovs, eKel i^evexdv^ai), is evidently invented 
to acconnt for the name. There is a].so a tradition 
that the islands were coloni-zed from Rhodes after 
the Trojan war (Btrab. xiv. p. 654; the Rhodians, 
like the Balearas, were celebrated siingers; Bil. Ital. 
iii. 364, 365 i — 

“ J.am eui Tlepulemus sator, et eui Lindus origo, 
Fuiida bcdla I'erems lialeari.s et alite jilmnbo.'’} 

At .all events, they had a very mixed population, of 
whose habits several strange stories are told (Diod., 
Strab., Emstiitli., U. cc.): that they went naked, or 
clothed only in sheep-skins (Tzetz. ad Lijcojohr. 

1. c.) — whence the name of the islands (an instance 
of a fact made out of an etymology), — until the 
Plioenieiaiis clothed them with broad-bordered tunics 
(Strab. p. 168: this seems the true sen.se of the 
pa.ssage ; see Girnkurd’s note ; it is usually under- 
.stood to mean that the Baleares invented the latus 
clavus, and so it wa.s understood by Eustathius, whose 
note is cliieflp' taken from Strabo; other, s make tliem 
naked only in the heat of suminer, T'zetz. ad Aj- 
cop/ir. 1. c.); that they lived in hollow rocks and 
artiticial caves : th.at they were remarkable for their 
love of w'omeu, and, when any were taken captive by . 
prirates, they would give three or four men as the 
ramsoin for one woman: that they had no gold or 
sih’er coin, and forbade the impirtation of the precious 
I iiielaLs, so that those of them who served as rneree- 
' iiaries took their piay in wine and women instead of 
money. Tlieir pieculiar marriage and funeral cus- 
toms are rtdated by Diodorus (v. 18). 

Tlie Baleares were, however, cliiefly celebrated for 
their skill as siingers, in which capacity tliey served, 
as inercenaries, first under the Carthaginians, and 
afterwards under the Eonmiia. They went into 
battle ungirt, with only a small buckler, and a javelin 
burnt at the end, and in some cases tipt wdth a 
small iron point; but their effective weapons wore 
their sling.s, of wliich each man canied three, wound 
round his head (Strab. p. 168 ; Eustath. I, c.), or, as 
others tell us, one round the head, one round the 
b(Hly, and one in the hand. (Diod. I, c.; Tzetz. ad 
Lgcaphr. 1. c.) The three slings were of ditferent 
lengtlis, for stones of different .sizes ; the large.st they 
hurled with as much force as if it were flung from a 
catapult ; and they seldom missed their mark. To this 
exercise they were trained from infancy, in order to 
earn their livelihood as mercenary soldiers, it is 
said that the mothers only allowed tlieir ehildrcn to 
eat bread when they had struck it off a pisl with the 
sling. (Strab., Died., R.cc.; Eior. iii. 8; Tzetz. ad 
hffcophr, L 0.) 

The Greek and Roman writers generally derive 
the name of the pseopic frcm their skill :-.s lingers 
(l^aXeapeis, from jSdAXw); but Strabo n s:g!>, m iha 
name a Phoeniciati origin, observing tl.ai it w;is Ib'^ 
Phoenieiau equivalent for the Greek yu/j.rf)ras. Ibat 
is, light-onned aoldiers. (Mi..b. -xiv. pv 654.), 
Tho'ngh his expla?ifttion be wrung, hir. main fact is 
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probably riglit. Tbo root bal points to a Phoe- 
nician origin; perhaps the islands n’ero sacred to tlie 
deity of that name; and the accidental resemblance 
to the Greek root BAA (in jSdAAw), coupled 'with 
the occupation of the people, would be quite a suf- 
ficient foundation for the usual Greek practice of 
assimilating the name to th'eir own language^ That 
it was notj'hon ever, (freek at first, may te inferred 
■with great probability from the fact that the common 
Greek name of the islands is not BaAeopetr, hut 
TvfjLvna-lai, the former being the name used by the 
•natives, as ■\vell as by the Carthaginians and Komans. 
(riin. ; Agathein. ; Dion Cass. ctp. Tiutz.ail Lycophr. 
.‘533; lJustath. I c.) The latter name, of which 
t-^vu fimeied etymologies har'e been alrcjidy referred 
to, is probably derived from the light equipment of 
the Balearic troops (jv/j.v^ras). (Strah. xiv. p. 
654; Plin. Z. c.) 

, The islands were taken possession of in very early 
times by the Phocnicifiua (Strab. iii. i»p. 167, 168); 
a remarkable trace of whose colonization is ]jreserved 
in tlie town of Mago (il'ahon in iJiuorcai), which 
still gives the name of a princely family of Cartilage 
to a noble liouse of England. After the fall of Car- 
thage, the islands seem to have been virhially inde- 
pendent. hfotrvithstanding their cefebrity in war, 
the, pople were generally very quiet and inoffensive. 
(Strab. ; but Floras gives them a worse character, 
iii. 8.) The Eomaas, however, easily found a pre- 
text for charging them with complicity rvitli the 
Mediterranean pirates, and they were conquered by 
' Q. Caeciliiis Metellus, thence suvuamed Baleariens, 
B. 0. 123. (Liv. Epit. lx. ; Freinsh. Siij)}}. Lx. 37 ; 
Floras, Sti-ab. ll. cc.) Metellus settled 3,000 Roman 
and Spanish colonists on the larger island, and 
founded the cities of Palma and Pollentia. (Strain, 
IMel., Plin.) The islands belonged, under the em- 
pire, to the conventus of Carthago Nova, in the pro- 
vince of Hispania Tarraeoneiisis, of which province 
they formed, ivith the Pityusae, tlie fourth district, 
under the goveriuneiit nf a praefectm pm hijato. 
An inscription of tlie time of Nero mentions tlie 
BKAEP. PnAE LEGATO IX,SL'LAn. llALIAIitLVI. 
(Orelli, No. 732, who, with Muratori, road.s pm fur 
jirae.) They were afterwards matic u .sqiarate pro- 
vince, probably in tlie division of tin; eriipiiv umler 
Constantine. (A'oZ, iliV/, Omiei. c. xx. vol.ii. p. 4(36, 
Bucking.) 

The ancient writers deserihe the Balearic islands 
sometimes as off the mist of Tyn-hciiia (wepl rv/y 
TvpcijjflSa, Stepli. IL), soinr-tinics a.stht*finst islands, 
except the Pityusae, to one entering the .tledjninii- 
neim from Glides. (Plin. Z. c.) Tlio larger island, 
Baleaiiis Majoii (Jlulloma), or Coli juja (Jfht. 
Ant. p. .oil) was a day's sail from tlie const of 
f!pahu it is, in fact, 43 miles NE. of h-hi, wliicli 
is 50 miles E. of V. St. Murdu, Pliny inakc.s tlie 
disUmee from D'amiuin Vt.{C. S. Afurtia), on the 
emist of Spain to tlie Pityn-ue' (Jrku, &c.), 7ftO 
stadia, and the Bakarcs the same distiinw; fniilier 
out at sea. Tlie Antoniiic Itinerary (/. c.) places 
the Baleares 300 stadia from Khusus {Irka% The 
hmaller island, Baleauls JIixor (Memnva), or 
Nomv (ttin. Ant, p.5i2), lies to the E. of the 
larger, from which it is sepirated by a strait 22 
miica wide. The liitie island of CaAn-mf, S. of 
J/a/liJrca,m the CAFK.-iniA of the ancients. In 
magnitude the islands were descrilsed by Tmm-m 
(ap. Dial. 1. c.; Strab. xiv. p. 654) as the largest in 
the world, except seven — namely, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Cypras, Crete, Euboea, Cor-sica, and Lesbos; but 
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Sti'aho rightly ohseiwes that there are others larger. 
Strabo makes the larger island nearly GOO .stadia 
long by 200 wide (iii. p. 107); Artemidnnis gave 
it twice that size. (Agathem. i. .5); and Pliny (l. e.) 
makes its length 100 M. P. and its eireiiit 375; it.s 
area is 1,430 square miie.s. Beside.s the colonies of 
Palma {Palma) and Pollextia {] ‘ollcnea), al- 
re;idy mentioned, of which the, former lay on ilie, 
S\V., and the latter on the NE., it liad the snialler 
towns of Cinium {Sinmt), near the eentre of the. 
i.slaiKl, with the Jus Latii (Plin. 1. <■.); Cuuiei (riZ- 
aidia ?), also a clvitus Latina (Plin. Z. c., wlierc 
Sillig notv reads 'Pucim); and Gujuuta (Insc7\ ap. 
Gmter. p. 378. No. 1.) 

The smaller island HIixoii {Mcnm-ca) is des’crihcd 
by Htrabo as lying 270 stadia E. of Pollentia on the 
larger: the Autoiiinc Itinerary (ji. 512) as.sigiis (lUO 
stadia for the interval between the islands, which is 
more than twice the real space; Pliny makes the 
distance 30 M. P. (2-10 stadia), the length of the 
island 40 M. P,, and it.s circuit 150. Its true length 
is 32 miles, average i/reaJtli 8, area .ahoiit 260 
square miles. Besides Mago (Pori Mahon), and 
rLv.MXO or Jamsa {Cmdadela), at the E. and W. 
ends re.speetively, both Phoenician settlements, it had 
the inland town of Sanisera {Alajor, Plin. Z, c.). 

Both isknds had nuwerons excellent liarhour.s, 
though rocky at their mouth, and requiring o.are in 
entering them (Strab., Enstath. ZZ. cc.: Port Mahon, 
is one of the finest harlwuvs in the world). Both 
were extremely fertile in all produce, except wine 
and olive oil. (Aristot. de jl/ir. Ame, 89 ; Diod., but 
Pliny praises their wine ;i.s well as their corn, xiv. 6. 
s. 8, xviii. 7. s. 12: the two writers are sjicaking, 
in fiict, of different periods.) They were celebrated 
for their cattle, especially for the mules of the lesser 
island; tliey had an immeiite number of rabbits, .and 
were tree from :ill venomom re]dile.s. (iitrah., Mel., 
Z. c.; Plin. Z. c., viii. .58. s. S3, xx.xv. 19. s. 59; 
^'arro, li. E. iii. 12 ; Ai.dinn, JI. ,1. xiii. 15 ; »Si>liii. 
26.) Among the snails valued by the Roinans as a 
diet, was a .sjiecies from the Bakairic isles, ixilli d 
aavutime, from their being bred in caves. (I'lin. 
XXX. 6. ,s, 1.5.) Their chi(>f minend jn’oiluct was 
the I'cd earth, t-iilJed aunipe, ivldeli was iiH-d by 
p;iiiitiTs. (Plin. x.\,\v. 6. .s, 13; Vitruv. vii. T.) 
Their rcsln and j>iteh ;ire mentioned by Dioseoriiles 
(Ji«Z. J/id. i. 92). The ptpnliition of the two 
islands is .stated by Diodorus (Z, r.) at .^ILOfip, 

Twelve Roman miles b, of the larger i.~lund 
miles English) in the open sea (sii. M. P. in ultnm) 
lay the little i.skaid of Gapraria (Calm-ra), a lica- 
eiicrmis caii.st; of .<-]iipw recks {iustdlosa nnujmifii.s, 
Plin. Z. nuufra'pdt.s. Mart. Gap. tie Xupt. l‘hd. 
vi.); and opjKtsite to Palma the i-lcts railed .Mar- 
tiiiiriac, Tiquadni, .-ind p;irvfi l-l;umibali-:, (Piin.) 

Tlie juirt of the Miiiiierrmiean E. of bjaiii, itroimd 
the Bale.arie isles, w:is called blare Baicaricuiu {rb 
BaAAeapiK^v iriKayos, i’tol. ii 4. § 3), or Finns 
Balearimts. (Flor. iii. 6. § 9.) 

For further infonuation re.s{)eHing the iskmrls and 
the pi'Ople, see the following jja'-siigi &. in ailditiou to 
thujus ahicady qiiotwL (Pohb. i, 67, iii. 11.3; Diod. 
ix, Ut6; Liv. xxi. 21, fib, xxii. 37, xxviii, 37 ; 
llirt, E. A. 23; Lueaii, i. 229, iii. 71U: Piiet, (ialb. 
lU; 0ms. i. 2; .Sww, ud Virtj, vii. 661.) 

'Hie islmnls still contain some, niummicuts of their 
original jnluibitante, in the blia[* of tumuli, such as 
those which DicKlnnis describes them as raising over 
tlicir (lead. These lumnli consist; of large unhewn 
atones, and are sunnmuUtl by a fence of flat stoius 
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spi- up on end; and a spiral path on the outside leads 
to the summit of the mound. From this arrange- i 
merit, and from their being generally erected on ele- I 
vated spots, they are supposed to have been used as j 
watt’h-towers, - Tile Bornan remains have been al- j 
most destroyed by the Vandal comiuerors; the prin- i 
ci]ial ruin is that of an aqueduct near Pollentia. 
(\Vem.-)(lorf, Anilq. Balpjir.\ Daineto, Hist, of tlm 
Bulearic Kimjdom ; Armstrong's Minorca.') [F.S.] 

BALE'SIU.M, or BALE'TltJM, a tonm of Cala- 
bria, inentiuned by Fliny (iii. 11. s. 16), who enu- 
nioral.es tbe name between Lnpiae and Caelinm, is 
ovifieiitly the baine place which is called Balun- 
Tur.M in the. Tabula (Vai.rk’J'ia in the Itin. Iliero- 
sol., p. 609), and V.ii.Ea'iuai. by Mela (ii. 4), all 
wliicli authorities place it between Brundusinm 
and Lupiae. Its site is clearly identified by the 
reniidns of a ruined town still visible near S. ' 
Pkfro Vcvnotico, a village on the road from Brin- ' 
dm to Lecce, ahout 12 miles from the former, and 
16 froni the latter city. Tlie site is still called 
Balcso or Vahsio, and is traversed by an ancient 
Kmnan road, still laiown to the peasantry of tlie 
neighbourhood as the Via Trajana. Vase.s, inseriji- 
tions, and other remains of antiquity have been dis- 
covered here, but the circuit of the. ancient walls 
indicates that it was only a small town. (Galateus, 
de Situ Japygiae, pp. 73, 74 ; Eomanelli, vol. ii. p, 79 ; 
Momuitjcu, U. I. lJi<dekte, p. 60.) [E. H. B.] 

BALISSUS (BaAmtros, Pint. Crass. 23), a small 
river in Mesopotamia, below Carrhae, where the first 
battle took place between the sohliers of Crassus 
and the Parthians; and where Publius, the son of 
Crassus, and many of his men, were cut off. The 
name of this river appears under various forms, but 
there can be no doubt that the Balissus of Plutarch, 
the Bellas of Anuniaaus (xxiii, 3), and the Bilecha 
(BiA'JJxa) of Ii>id. Char, (p, 3), arc one and the same 
.stream. It flowed in a westerly dii-ection from the 
Chaboras {Khahur), past Callinicum, and fell into 
the Euphrates. Its present name is said to bo 
Belikkc. (Forbiger, vol. ii. p. G28.) [V.] 

BALLA, or VALLA (BoAAo, Stoph. B. s.v.; 
OiiiWai, Ptol, iii. 13. § 40: Bth. BftAA«7oy, Stoph.; 
Valliieus, ITiu. iv. 10. s. 17), a town of Macedonia, 
placed in Pieria by Ptolemy and Pliny, the inha- 
bitants of which were removed to Pytliiuui, (Steph. 
/. c.) As Pythium ^Yas in Perrhaebia, at the south- 
wi'.steru foot of the Pierian mountains, Leake places 
Balia in the mountainous pu't of Pieria, and .sup- 
(losc-s that Vclvmio may have derived its name 
from it. In that c.'isc it would be a diflbrent place 
from the BAmv of the Table, which stood about 
midway between Dium and Berrhoea. (Leake, 
Nurt/iern Greice, vol. iii. p. 425.) 

JiALO'MUM (BdAwjUoy), the name of part of the 
pea-coast of thslrosia. It is not mentioned, except 
by Ai-rian {hid. 23) in hi.s account of liie vanage of 
Kearchus, and cannot riow' be identified. (Vincent, 
Xamg. rf IruL Ocean, vol. i. p. 249.) [V.] 

BALONGA (BaAd77a; Bakaiuj), the chief city 
of the Pirate.s’ country ” {A-ycrriiiv 
Sinus ifjignus, on the E. coast of the peninsuk of 
India extra Gaiigem. (Ptol. vii. 2. § 7 i ho also 
places a BdK6yKa in the Aurea Cheraoiiesas, vii. 2, 

§25-) [P'S.] 

BALSA (BaAcra; Bfh. Balseuses, Tavira), a 
considerable town of Lusitania in Spain, on the S, 
coast. It was tiie first station W. of the Anas, after 
Esmls at the river’s mouth, at the distance of 24 
M, P. {Ii. Ant p. 426.) It belong©! to the Lu- 
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sitaaii (Plin. iv, 21. s. 3.5), or to tbc Turduli. (Ptol. 
ii. 5. § 2.) Pliny enumerates its people among the 
slipendiarii ; its coins show that it was a imiuici- 
piuin,with the epithet of Felfr. (Plin., U.Ant., Ptol. 
ll. cc. ; Mela, iii. 1 ; Marc. Heracl. p. 42 ; Gcog. 
Eav. iv. 4,3 ; Sestini, Med. p. 3 ; Mionnet, Suppl. 
vol. i. p. 3; Ee.sendi, Antiq. Lusit iv. p. 197; Flo- 
rez, Esp. S. vol, xiv, pp, 201, 209 ; Ukert, vol. ii. 
pt. 1, p, 388.) [P. S.] 

BA'LTIA. Three days’ sail from the coast of 
Scytlna lay an island of immense magnitude, called 
Baltia ; this being the name which Pliny found in 
Xenophon of Lainpaicus. Pytheas, on the other 
hand, called it Basilia, (Plin. xxxvii. 7. s. 11.) 
For the confusion on this point, see Bassiiaa. 

Whatever may he the uncertainties as to the exact 
geogiuphicfil position of the ancient Baltia, the word 
itself is importairt as being the origin of our term 
Baltic. Little less certain is its Bl.avonic or Lithu- 
anian origin, since so little is it German that, ex- 
cept in England, the usual name lor the Baltic, 
amongst the Gothic nations, is the 7fr(Sf-Bea. This 
helijs ns in ccilain points of criticism. In the first 
place, it suggests an explauatioii of tlic amhiguilios 
of the early writers, who took their names from two 
soiu-ces. If Baltia was Slavonic, the name Clff-riaioi 
{Eastmen), who dwelt on its coast, was Gerinau. 
Yet each is found in Pytheas. Hence the likelihood 
of two names to the same locality, and the confeL-iion 
arising therefrom. Again, the fact of the name 
lieing .strange to the jnavsent; Gennans makes the 
assimiplion of an erroneous application of it all the 
more likely, Same for name, iiolhiug represents the 
ancient Baltia so closely as the Great and the Little 
Belts between the Danish isles and .Jutland. But 
these are the Jianies of straits of water, not of islands 
of land. Yet the present writer believes that the. 
Baltia of Pytheas was the i.slaiiclof Fyen oxSealand 
(one or both), and that the name Baltia is retained 
in that of the waters that bound them. He would 
not, however, believe this, if there bad been no cluinge 
in langmige. Had that been uniform from the be- 
ginning, the confusion which he assumes -would have 
been illegitimate. 

Another speculation connects itself with tlie root 
Bali-. In tlie article AvAiu, a principle which will 
bear a wide application has been suggested. It is 
as follows; wli£n the name of a non-historical in- 
dividual coincides icith that of an historical popu- 
lation {or locality), the individual is to he considered 
as an, eponymiis. How, the legends of the country of 
the Getae connected them with the Guitanes of the 
Ihdtic; indeed, when thenatne Goth became, prominent, 
the origiiuil seat of the stock Wiw laid on that sea, 
sometimes on the southern coast in the amber-coun- 
try, sometimes as far north as .Scandinavia, More 
than this, the. two royal lines were tljo.se of the Btdt- 
nngs {BaHidae), and the Amal-\mgs {Avutlvkie). 
For a Balt, or an Amal, srs real personages, wc look 
in vain. Populations, however, to which they were 
Epmyini, we find in the two localities Baltia anti 
; Abalus— -associated localities in the accredited 
mother country. [R. (}. L.] 

BALYRA (BttAiJpa, Pau.s. iv. ,33. § 3), a tribu- 
tary of the PamisuB in Mesaenia. [PAMists.] 
i BAMBOTUS. [Libya.] 

’ BANAOHA (Bdvaxa, or, according to another 
reading, Nachaba), a city of that part of Arabia 
Petraea which was situated towards Mesopotamia. 

1 (PtoL'v. 19. § 7.) Forster takes it to be equivalent 
i to Beni-Nachath, L o. the sons of Nahatli, one of the 
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(luki?s Ilf Edom, llic son of Roucl, the sou of Esau. 

( Gen . xxxn. 4 ; Forster, A ri/Ma,vd, ii, p. 52.) [G. W.] 
BANADEDAEf. [Ahae PniruVEJfOEiur.] 
BA'EASA (Bawo-cra, Ftol. iv. 1. § 13), a colony 
of Mjiiu'ctania Tin.ititaim, founded by Augustu.s, and | 
bearing the epithet of \nlentia. (Plin. v. L) Its i 
site , is difBcult to fix. That it stood on the river | 
tsubur (Sei/ou) is clear (Plin. Z. c.), but whether at 1 
its uioiith, or higher up, is uncertain. I’tolemy i 
places it ,'imong the mlci/id cities ; a term, it is time, | 
not used by liim iti the coiilext witli great strietiies-s, i 
but the longitude lie assigns to Baiiasa plaeas it 
some distaueo from tbe sea. Pliny .seem.s to make 
it inland 5 and, moreover, states its distance from 
Lixus at 75 il. P., while he places the mouth of 
tiif! Subur 50 iM. i‘. from the same place, Tiio 
Itinci’ni’y (p. 7) gives a distance of only 4{) M. P. 
from Banu'a to Lixus (namely, Frigidis 24, Lix co- 
loiiia IG); and tbe diihe.ulty caimot be removed by 
a f'orrcetioii of these numbers, for tbe total, from 
iSala to Lixus, of wliich tliey form a ixivt, is correct. 
The .site, if on tbe coast, corresponds to Mekcdiah; 
if inland to about 3t) miles higher up tlie 

river, where are considerable mins. [P. tS.] 
BAXATIA, a town of the Vaconiagi, mentioned 
by Ptolemy (ii.3. § 13). Xame for name, it coin- 
cides with iJeuK-Castle near Kairn, w'hore, in 1460, 
Eoman coins were found. [E. G. L] 

BAXDOBE'XE (Ba.vBoSriv'lt), a district in the 
extreme X. of India intra Gangom, about the river 
Clioaspes. (Strab. xv. p. 697.) [P. .S.] 

BANDUSIAE FOXS, a fountain in Apulia, a 
few' miles from Venicsia, celebrated by Horace in a j 
beautiful and well-known ode. (riov«. iii. 13.) i 
The name not being elsewhere meutioned, it was ' 
supposed by many writers, beginning with tbe old 
scholiast Aeron (arf loo.), that the foimtaiii in ques- 
tion was in the neighbourhood of his .Sabine farm. 
But the Abbe Chaupy proved that a fountain about 
6 miles S. of Venusia was known, as late as the be- 
ginning of the 12th century, by the name of Fons 
Bandusinus; and uii ancient ciiurch is mentioned in 
ecclesiastical doeuments as “ ccclesiam S.S. IMJL 
Gervasi et Frotasi in Bamlusino Finite (qwd I’e- 
nnsium’' Both the chureii and the fountain have 
now dlsapiieaved, but the site of the former is well 
known, and immediately close to it was a eupioms 
source called Foidann Griinde, the waters of w'hich 
are still abundant, though the ftuiutahi itself has 
been intimtimmlly de.strovcd by the proprietor of the 
spot. (Cliaupy, Dkuuvei’ie do la Mama d Horace, 
vol, iii. {)]». 364, 533 — 543.) 'i’he docutiientary 
evidence .seems conclusive in favour of tlie Vemusian i 
fuumain ; but a .source, or rather basin, not fur from 
the site of his Sabine tiirm in the valley of Lictnza, 
now called Fonte Brllo, is .still shown to travellers 
a-, the Foils Bandu.siiug and its claim to that dis- 
tinction is strenuously advocvited by Bennis, in a i 
Jotter inserted in JJiluum'.s Lijc of Horace (p. 103). ! 
The name is writlen, in the older edition.^ of Horace, | 
BnAxnusiA, but tbe lx'.st Imve JtAsmrsrA. 

(Obbariits, in his edition of the Odes of Ilortwe^ Jena, 
1848, has coileeteJall the authorities tiijwi the sub- 
ject in a note ou tiic wle in qiustioti.) f K. H. IL] 
BAXLVXA. [TttEDWJ.) 

BAXIEXBES. [XuUiiA Caks.iuea.] 
■BAXIZOMEXES, a maritime tribe of the west- 
ern coast of Anibia, towards the north of the Bed 
Sea, .'-itiiatcd next to the country of the Kahstaei. 
Biodorus (iii, 43) descriiies tlieir twi&t fix a bay 500 
st;idia deep, the mouth of wliich is so ohstmoled hy 


pi'cclpitou-s rocks tts to be inuccc.sf,ible to ships. Tlav 
iiiluibitauts lived on the produce nf their hunting. 
There was there a most sacred tem])l!-, held in greut 
veneratioii by all the Arabs. Btircddiardt dr scrilics 
tlie inhabiting “the niomitiuns be- 

tween Akaba and Mneyleh, on tbe eastern eou.st of 
the Red Sea;"’ and there is perhaps sutiicient .simi- 
larity between the names to ju.stify Forsters ideiiii- 
fication, ptwticularly if, as Is s.'iid, the dc-.-eriptimi of 
the gulf and of the three tuljacent Islands, in Dio- 
dorus, exactly corrcsiionds with the Buy of i\Iiiilali, 
.and tlie three islands otf it to the south. (For.'-tcr, 
AraUa, vol. j. p. 323, ii. p, 1 17.) [G. W.} 

BAXXA. [PUTKIANA.] 

BAXNIO. [Gocassio.] 

BAKXOJIAXXHL [Mkntonomox.] 
BAX(.>VALLUAI. [Is.vxNAVATi.t,] 

BA'XTIA (Bavrltt : Eth. Bantinus), a small 
town about 13 miles BE. of Veuusia. Pliny vcckuus 
the Bautiui among the Lueunian.s: hut l^ivy speaks 
of it as in Apulia, and Acuvai, in his notes on lio- 
r;iee, also calls it expres.sly “ eivita.s Apuliae.” 
Horace himself filludc.s to it as one of the jdace.i;, in 
the neiglibnurhood of Vomrsia, ianiiliar to his boy- 
hood; and his expres.sion.s indicate the wuoded cha- 
racter of its territoiy. {Baltus Baniinos, llor. Omit. 
iii. 4, 15; Plin. iii. 11. .s. 16; Liv.xxvii. 25; Aci’iui, 
ad he.) An ancient abbey, n.-uned Sta. Maria di 
Band, still marks its site, and Ilolsteniu.s (Xot. in 
Cluver, p. 202) tells us that in his time some mmaias 
of the ancient town were visible itj its iiinnediale 
neighbourhood. The district is still covered witli 
a thick forest, now called Bosco deW Ahadia. 
(Romanelli, vol. ii. p. 241.) It was .among the 
wooded hills between Bantia and Vemisia that the 
Roman consuls M. Slarcellius ami T. Quinetius Cris- 
j pinus eneainped in n. c. 208, and where the skirmi.sh 
I took place in wiiich Marcellus was killed, ami liis 
I colleague mortally wounded. (Liv, xxvii. 2.5 — 27.) 

! IFi; learn from inscriptiijn.s that Baiitia ciijiiycd the 
I rights of a Miinicipiiim under the Roman Enipii'i- ; 

I !ind one of tlie most iutcvestiiig monuments of Its 
ckt.'i.s is a I,iroiize tablet, eummnnly known as the 
'Tiibula Bautina, which was di.-:covered in tiie year 
1790, at Oiiiddo, 8 miles fr.un Banzi. This con- 
tains a Rnman law, or jiicbir-s' itum, relative to tbo 
immieipal allinrs of Bantia, and derives it.s diief iit- 
tere.st from the dreum.stance that it is written both 
in Liiliu and Hscaii, of whieh last language it is one 
of the most imjiorUinl relic, (Momm>ei!. I'ntir 
Italischm Dinlthtc, p. 145 — 168: liulb-tt. f/t/f 
hisL Arch. 1847, i». 157.) ' [E, Ii. B,] 

BA'XTl.-V (BavTU), a town of the t ’ulieiK-ni, in 
the district of Da>>.aretia in Jlhria. (Poivb, v. IU8.) 
BAXTOllAXXIA. [.Mk.vio.no.mo.n.] 
BAXli'BARI (BavovSupoi), a p-nple of tlie we.-l 
coast of Arabia, situated between the Darrae on the 
north, and the Ai-sac ou the .south, loiviirds the norih 
of the modem dEtriet of JJtdjaz. (Ptoi. vi. 7, $ 4 ; 
Forster, .A vol. it. pp. 127, 129.) [d. \V. ) 

BAPHYRA.S or BA'i’HYltr.S (B«-|mpRs), a 
small river of Macedonia, tiowing by Dium through 
marshes into the sea. It w.as edebrated for the 
excdlejice of its TfudlSer, or cuttle-tisb. (Liv. xliv, 
6; Allien, vii. p. 326, d.; LycopUr. 274.) Psm- 
sanias (is. 30, § 8) relates that this was the satmi 
river as the Helicon, whidi, aftt'r flowing 75 sta- 
dia above ground, has then a .vubternmeoms course 
of 22 stadia, and ou it.s reappearance; is uavigabh.* 
under the name of l>;!piiyra.s. (Leake, Northern 
fir^ece, vol iii. p. 411.) 
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BAl’TANA. [Baoistaniih Mons.] 
BAQL’A'TES. [Bacitatae.] 

BA'KAOE. [Limyiuca.] 

BA'1!AC]’;B. [Tai'koeane.] 

Ij ABATE (BctpaTTR, Bapari?), on the road from 
Iciiiiium {Kvniijuk) to Tyana, and 50 M. P. from 
Jooiiiuin. Hainiltou fotuid on liijj route «'eastward 
IVoin Kowych, noar Kara Bowmr, a remarkable 
tracliytic crater, and tliere were in the neighbour- 
liooil several similar cones. The distance on the 
map I'rom Koniyeh is more than 50 geographical 
miles. Hu thinks that these Barathra aie the 
Barata of the Tables, for “ the name, which signifies 
‘ deep pits,’ cannot well apply to anything else than 
these remarkable craters, wliich innsfc have .‘ittraeted 
tlie attention of the ancients.” {Rtsenrcltes, &c., vol, 
ii. p. 217.) The conjecture seems probable. [G. L.] 
BAKBAXA (Bojana), a river of Illyria, rising 
in tlie Bebian Moimtaias, flows through the lake 
Labeatis, and forms, with the Clausula, wliicli flows 
into it just below Bcodra, the river called OriiiiKliis. 
Livy hcrnn.s to have supposed the (Jriuudus was a 
third stream rising in Ml. Scardus, into which the 
other two discharged tliomselves. (Liv. xliv. 31.) 

BAllDAItlA'NA. 1. A town in the exti'eme S. of 
Ilispania Baetica, 10 M. P. tfom Cau’E, on the 
ro.ad to Malaca (/t. ^l»f. p. 406), identified by some 
with BAitJBEsumi.. (\\'es.seling, ad loc.} It is usu- 
ally supposed to be near Xiuioia dt la Fruntura ; 
but this .seems veiy doubtful. (Ulrert, vol, ii. pt. 1, 
p. 347.) 2. [Aetuigoeks.] [P. K.] 

BAL’BATfILAl Pn. (BapHupiov &Kpop, Ptol. ii. 
5, § 4 ; C. S. Vincent'), the extreme BW. headland 
of Lusitania, called by other writers ILtONtwr Pbo- 
MONTOKIEM. [P. B,] 

BAIlBE'BULA (BapSijadXd), a town on the 
coast of Ilisiuinia Baetiea, a little E. of Calpo, on a 
river of the same name, now the Gmdiaro, on the 
E, bank of wiilcli arc still seen the ruins of the 
place, with hnseriptions. (Mela, ii. 6 ; Plin. Hi. 3 ; 
Marc. Heruc. pp. 39, 40; Geogr. Kav. iv.42; Tzetz. 
Chil. viii. 712; Ptol. ii. 4, §§ 6, 7 ; Florez, Esp, S. ] 
ix, 51, xii. 307 ; Ukert, GtugrujpJu vol. ii. pt. 1. pp. 
295, 348.) [P. S.] 

B AI{BO'STHENE.B, a mountain in Laconiu, said 
by Livy to have been 10 il.T. from Bparto, was 
situatcfl XE. of tlw city. It is identified by Leake 
with the iieight immediately south of the Khan of 
Krcmhi. (Liv. xxxv. 27, 30; Leake, Pdopowie- 
simti, p. 344.) 

BAKOA, or BAIK.’E (Bap/ct}, ^ wdAty BaptreW, 
Bc.yl,, Efh. BapKdios, Bareaeus ; also in the .term 
Bapicaia, Kth. Bapjcatdrijs, .Steph. B.), an inland 
city of Cyrenaica, founded by a boily of suceders 
from Gyrene, under the Battiadae, Persen.s, Zacyn- 
tims, Aristomedon, aud Lycus, who were driven, by 
the rreatmeut they received from their bi'otljer 
Aree.sikms IL, king of Cyrene, to renounce their 
allegiance, and to estoblish tliis new city (about 
B. c. 554). At the same tiine they induced the 
Libyans of the interior (robs AiSvas) to join in 
their revolt, aud from this cause, as well as from 
being founded in the midst of the Libyans, the city 
Ijad from the flr.st a Greeo-Libyan ehai-acter, which 
it alwayji retained, (Herod, iv, ICO.) An indication 
of tliis Lib„van element seems to be furnished by the 
name of tlie king AlazLr (Herod, iv. 164); and it is 
an intere.sting fact that nearly the same iiiune, 
Aladdeir, occurs in an ancdeni genealogical table 
found at fiyrene, (Bockh, C’wp, Aiaar, Xo. 5147, 
vol. Hi. p. .523.) 
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Arcesilans II. attempted to chasti.se lu's revolted 
Libyan subjects. They fled for refuge, to the kindred 
ti-ibes in the deserts on the cast, towards Egypt, 
and, as Arcesilaus pui'sued them, they turned iipou 
him and utterly defeated him, killing 7000 of his 
soldiers ; soon after which he was strangled by his 
own hrotlier Learchus. The intestine troubles of 
Gyrene now gave the Bai'caeans an opportunity of 
extending their iwwer over the whole of the 'VV. part 
of Cyrenaica, including the district on the coast (as 
far as Hesperides), where vre find the iinprtanfc 
port of Texjc'Iuba (aft. Arsinoe), belonging to 
them. If we are to trust traditions preserved by 
Seivius (ad Virg, Aen. iv, 42), they carried their 
arms on land fiir W, over the region of the Syrtes 
totvard.s Carthage, and acquired such a maritime 
power as to defeat the Phoenicians in a naval battle. 
The terror inspired by the Persian conquest of 
Egypt , induced the pniuces of Barca, as well as 
those of Cyrene, to send presents to Oambysesj, and 
to promise an annual tribute; and in the subsequent 
constitution of the empire, they were reckoned as 
belonging to the satrapy of Egypt. (Herod, in. 
1.3, 91.) But irieanwhile the rising power of Barca 
had received a disastrous overthrow. In the con- 
flicts of faction at Cyrene, Arcesilaus III. had fled 
to his father-in-law, Alazir, king of Barca; but 
certain e.xilcs from Cyrene, uniting with a party of 
the Barcaeans, attacked both kings in the inarkct- 
pilace, and killed them. Upon this, Plieretiina, the 
mother of Arcesilaus, one of those incarnations of 
female revenge whom history occasionally exhibits, 
applied tor aid to Aryandes, who had been appointed 
satrap of Egypt by Cambyses, and retained the 
office under Dareius. Herodotus was doubtless 
right in supposing tliat Aryandes welcomed the 
opportunity which seemed to present itself, for 
etfecting the conquest of Libya He collected a 
! powerful army and fleet ; but, befoi'e coirunenemg 
! hostilities he sent a herald to Barca, demanding to 
know wlio had slain Arcesilaus. The Barcaeans 
collectively took the act upon themselves, for that 
tliey had suftered many evils at his hands. The 
desired pretext beuig thus gained, Ar}’andes de- 
spatched the expedition. (Herod, iv. 164.) After 
a fruitless siege of nine months, during which tlae 
Barcaciins displayed skill equal to their courage, 
they were outwitted by a perfidious stratagem; the 
Persians obtained po.ssession of the city, and gave 
ov’er the inhabitants to the brutal revenge of Phe- 
rctiina. Those of the citizens who were supposed 
to have had most share in her son’s death she im- 
paled all round the circuit of the walls, on which 
she fixed as bosses tire breasts of tlieir wives. The 
members of the family of the Baltiadae, and those 
who w'ere clearly guiltless of the murder, were sufh 
fered to remain in the city. The rest of the inha- 
bitants W'ere led into captivity by the Persians into 
Egypt, and were afterwards sent to Dareius, who 
settled them in a village of Bactria, which was still 
called Barca in the time of Herodotus (iv. 200 — 
2U4). These events occurred alrout b. c. 510. 

The tragic history of Barca would be incomplete 
without a mention of the fate of Pheretimo. Re- 
turning witlx the Persian army to 1 g\pt, ,J.c di, d 
there of a loathsome disease (Cmcn'yip ^bKiuv 
“ for Hills,” ailds the good dd chiinuclcr, 

“ do men provoke the jealousy of tl.o gotfe ! y i bo 
excessive indulgence of revenge” 203/; to 
which tlie modern hiirtoiirri ad.i.-. aiuiJ'ci .i flection, 
curkmsly illustrative of the dif’uv.nt p-.iuts of view 
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from which tlio same event may bo contemplatetl : — 

“ It will be recollected that in the veins of this 
savage woman the Libyan blood was intermixed 
with the G)-ecian. Political enmity in Greece Pro|X-r 
kills, but seldom, if eveu-, mutilates, or sheds the 
blood of women,” (Grote, ilhtm'y of (Greece, vol. iv. 
p. 60.) 

We liear little more of Barca, till its political ex- 
tinction was completed, under the Ptolemies, by the 
removal of tlu? great body of its inhabitants to the 
new city of PTOi.iiWAis, erected on the site of the 
former port of Barca. Indeed, the new city would 
seem to have receiv(.‘d the name of the old one; for 
after tliis period the geographers speak of Barca and 
I'tolcm.ais as identical. (Strab. xvii. p. 837 ; Plin. 
V. 5; Steph. B.) Ptolemy, however, dislingnislics 
them propa-ly, placing Barca among tlie inland cities 
(i\'. -1. § 1 1); a proof that, however decayed, the city 
still existed in the 2ud centary of our era. In fact, 
it hjiig survived Its more powerful rival, Gyrene. 
L'luler the kiter empire it was an ei)i.scopal see, and 
under the Arabs it .seems (though some dispute this) 
to have risen to renewed importance, on account of 
its positiim on the mute from Egypt to the we.stern 
piTOinces of North Africa. (Edrisi, iii. 3 ; Barth, 
^Va^^dem?^^t/cn, &c. p. 40.6.) Jlcamvliilc its name 
has survived to the present day in that of the di.s- 
triet of which it was the capital, the province of 
Barca, in the regency of Trij}oli} and it was trans- 
ferred, .under the Homans, to the timbiilent Libyan 
people, w'io lived as nomad.s in th.at district. (Bak- 
CAKt: comp. Polyaen. vii, 28; Aen. Poliorc. 37.) 
The Bareaeans were (Celebrated for their race of 
houses; and a Greek writer repeat.s a traditionary 
boast that they had Icanit the breeding of horse.s 
from Poseidon, and the use of the chariot from Atlieua. 
(Steph. B. a. v.) Tiicsc wore the horse.s which 
gained the last Arccsilaus of Cyi'ene his idace in the 
poetry of Pindar. 

The psition of Bai'ca is aecnnitely deserilajd by 
Scyk.x (pp. 45, 46, Hudson), who jdacc.’s its harbour i 
(Ajjaijv 5 Kara BdpKr}v) .lOt) stadia from Gyrene, and i 
620 from Hesjerides, and the city itself 100 stadia 
from the sea, that i.s, by tile most direct rmUu, up a 
ravine, for the road is much longer. It stood on the 
Rummit of tlie terraces wJiich overhxik tJie W. coast 
of the Greater ByrtLs, in a plain which, though sur- 
rounded by the sands of the d(>.sert tuldc-land 
of Barai), is well watei'cd, and beautifully fertile. 
The plain is called EI-Mcrjth, and the same.* iiarmr 
is often gi^Tii to the ruins which mark the site of 
Barca, hut the Arabs call them £l -JlciUiuiL Tlitise 
ruims are very incousiderubie, wliicli i.s at once ac- 
counted for by the recorded fact that the cit}' was 
built of brick (Steph. B.), ainl, in all probabiiity, 
unbnnit brick. (Barth, ji. 405.) The few rains 
which remain are .snpixi.sed by Barth to belong to the 
Arab city, with the execpiiou of those of the d.stcnis, 
on which this, like the other great cithjs of Africa, 
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was entirely built, and of which three still remain. 
Eastward of the valley in whiidi the city .«taud.s the 
route to Gyrene lies aeros.s tb.c desert, and through a 
narrow defile, the difficulty of which may have been 
one cause of the case with which the power (jf Barca 
apiiears to have been e'-tabli.-'lu'd. (liciicliey, Be la 
Gelk, Pacho, Barth, comp. Gviuzxak.-a.) 

The above coin reprc.seut,s, on the obverse, the. 
iiead of Ammon, and on the rever.se the plant .sil- 
jdiiinn, for the growth of which Gyreiiaiea wa.s 
t;unou.s, with the legend BAPKAl for BapKaiui', 
(Eckliel, vol. iv. p. 128. [R (Ti.] 

BARGA BACTRIANAE. [Bactui.vxa.] 
BAIiCAEA. [Bauca, Baucai-;!.] 

BAliGAEl (BapKawi), the jie.iiple of Bakca. 
This is ivwde a separate article for the purpo.-e of 
convetiug the error of mo.st coiupihw.s, wlio miaitinu 
a Libyan tribe of the name on Hie authority fP 
H(n’odotn.s, That the city Avas in the miiUt of 
Libyan tribes, aud that its jiopiilation avus to a g>;n‘at 
extent Jdbyan, is unijue.stio)i.i!ile ; hut the .nanu! 
Barcnei, in Herodotus, always refer.s to the city and 
its neiglibourliood; and it may ea.sily he inferred 
from his stalcmeiit.s that the Libyan people, among 
Avhoni the city AA’as founded, Avere tlie Al’scui.sai:. 
Herodotus expressly distinguishes the Bareaei, to- 
gether Avitli the Gyreiiaean.s, from the neighbouring 
Libj'an trihe.s. (iii. 13, 91.) It is true that Ptolemy 
calls the luitivo tribes above the Libyan IVniapilis 
Bakcitae (BapKurat, iv. 4. § 9), and that \’irgil 
(Ac«. iv. 42), by a poetical anticipation, nieutioiui 
the Bareaei among the native peoiiks of N. Africa ; 

“ nine desert a .siti regio lateiiue furentes Bareaei." 

But such exjtressions belong to a ixiriod AAdien the 
name had been long sinco extended from the city to 
the di.stricl of Avliich it Ava.s the capital, and Avliit.‘h 
Herodotus calks Bai;caka (BapKoi?;, Ia-. 171), from 
Avhieh di.strict in turn, as visual, the Libyan inlui- 
' bitanls of later time reeuivi'il their name. (Sec al.’^o 
Stcjili! B. a.v. BdpKTii leal Bapieahv tiiI’ AWuu, epaerl 
Bapieuhu tOros, but the reading is doubtful, iuul 
recent editor.s giv« tiros.) 

it is not meant to he denied that tin* name may 
jio.ssiblv have been ot' Libyan origin; but it is .sotiie- 
what iiiiiiortant to observe that llerodotus dtM-s imt 
make the .statraiwit u.suuiiy ascriLfd to him. For 
the urguiiieiits in favour of the e.xistcnce of Barca 
OR ii Liliyan setlieuMit kd'ore. its Grecian coloui- 
zittimi, see Pacho (I'mpK/c dum la JJarnmriijUv, 
p.l75,tb!i.) [P.S.J 

B.ABGIXO (BapJcif'wK, Ffol. ii. 6. § h), BA’B- 
CEXO (/t<H. Aid. ]iji. 390, 398), in the later 
writers BA'KCKLU (AAieii. Mur. 520) mid 
BABCEIajNA {('!i:vr/r. Rnv. iv, 42, v. 3; Actli. 
Cosmwjr. p. 50, cd, Biv-il. 1.675), which name it 
.still preserves, was a city of She Lalet.mi, on tin- E. 
coast of liihjxmia Tarraennercis, a little N. (4* the 
river Rubrieatus(Lfobrt'i(«#),atid about half Avay Ue- 
tAveen the Ikwus (A7/ro) and tiic Pynaice.'. 'I'ieMjnly 
information respecting its early hi-tory ci,n,si.>.ts in 
some native traditions referred toby tlw latvw Roman 
Avriters, to the cflcct that it avus fouTided iy Hercules 
400 years before Ihe building of Rome, and timt it 
wits rebuilt by Hamiliair Barcas, who i;avf; it the 
name of Ilk family, (Gros. vii, 143; IMifimio, l)k~ 
dm. vol, i. p. 39 ! ; Ausnn, Bfkt. xxiv. 68, 69, 
I^ikfi Barcim.) Under the Homati-s it was a 
(solony, with the sumaine of .Fnvcnt'm (Pliii. iii. S. 
8, 4), or, in full, Cuhmui Fitvadia Juiki A wjmta 
Pm SardfiQ. (Inscr. ap. Grqter, p. 426, ao^. 5, 6.) 
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Mpla (ii. 6) mentions it among tlie small towns of 
tlio district, probably as it was eclipsed by its neigh- 
bour Tarraco; but it may be gathered from later ' 
writeiB that it gradually grew in wealth and conse- I 
qnenee, favoured as it was with a beautiful situation | 
and an execlknt harbour. (Avien. Or, Mai'. 1. c.\ \ 
“ Et BarciJomim arnoena sedcs ditium,”) It enjoyed i 
inumuiity from imperial burthens. (Baul. iJig. 1. 
tit. 15, do Cons.) In modern times it has entirely 
supplanted TAKmrco in importance, owing to its 
submitting to the Moors when they destroyed the 
latter city. 

As the land has gained upon the sea along this 
coast, the modern city stands for the most part E. of 
the ancient one, only a portion of the .site being 
common to the two. The ruins of the ancient city i 
are incon.siderabie; tliey are described by Laborde ; 
(/tiff, de VEspagiie, voL ii. p. 41, 3rd ed.), Mifiauo i 
IjJiccwn. 1. 6'.), and Ford (^Handbook of Spain, p. \ 
229). ■■ . 

Tliere is a coin of Galba, with the epigraph, col. i 
BAKCiNO. f'AVKNTiA. (Baschc, Lex. JtH Num. • 
3. V.) [p. s.] : 

BAPiDBRATE, a town of Liguria, included by \ 
Pliny (iii. 5. s. 7) among the “ nobilia oppida ” of 
the interior of that jirovince, between the Apennines 
and the Padus; but notwithstanding this epithet, 
we find no other mention of the name; and its situ- 
ation is wholly unknown. The modern town of 
Brk, supposed by some writers to occupy its site, is 
certainly too no.ar Pfillentia. [E. H. B.] 

BAItDIXES. [CHiiVsoi{RiroA.s.] 

BABDO, a city of Hisspania Ulterior, mentioned 
by Lh7 (xxiii, 21). Its site is not known. [P. S.] 
BABE'A (Bapela, Ptol. ii, 4. § S ; Baria, Geop'. 
Bav. iv. 42 : Icra), a town of the Bastuli, on the 
coast of Spain, in the extreme SE,, reckoned as be- 
longing to the province of Baetica, though within 
the boundsjries of Tarraconensis. (Plin. iii. 3, s, 4, 
adscriptum Baeticae. Barea; Florez, Bsp. S, x, 4, 
lx. 4; cuius, Sestini, p. 35.) [P. S.] 

BA'KOASA (Bdpyacru: IJtL Bapyadw^s'), a 
city of Curia. The Ethnic name i.s given by Ste- 
phanus on the autliority of Apollonius in bis Carica. 
There are also coins of Bargasa with the epigraph 
Bapyaa-puuv. It is mentioiied by Strabo (p. 656), 
who, after speaking of Cnidus, says, “ tJien Cerainus 
.•ind Bargii.sa, small places above the sea.” The 
next place tliat h(' mentions is Halicaraassiis. Bar- 
gasa is llierel’orc between Cnidus and Halicamassus. 
Leake pl.'ice.s Barga-a in his maj), by cmijecturc, at 
the head of the gulf of Co.s, at a place which he 
marks J>jnvatci; this .seems to be the Giva of 
Cnimer. Neither of tlnan states the antherity for 
this pKisition. [U. L.] 

BABGULUM, a town in Epeirius of uncertam 
site. (liv. xxix. 12.) 

B AlU. tU'SI I {Bapyoxnnoi), one of the lesser peoples 
E. of the llergetes, in Ili.spania 'rarraconensis, pro- 
babl}- along the river Saparni. (Polyfa. iii. 35; Liv. 
xxi. 19, 23; Steph, B. «. u.; Xlkoxt, Geofjraphie, 
vol. ii. pt, 1, p. 427.) [K S.] 

BARGY'iAA (ra Bap7uXla: Eth, BapyvKidrTjs: 
and Biirgyletes, Cic. ad, Fani, xiii. 56), a city of 
Caria (iiteph. s. v.), “which the Caiisins name 
AndaniLS, calling it a foundation of Achilles; and it 
is near lixsms mid Myndus.” Mela (i. 16), who 
calls it Bargylos, also places it on the bay of losus; 
and the bay of tasus was also called Baigylietious, 
(Liv. xxx\ii. 17; Folyb. xvi. 12.) Chandler, who 
was in those parts, could not find Bargylia. Leake 
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conjectures that it may be on the bay between 
Pasha Limine md Asfpi Kdlesi. 

There was at Bargylia a statue of Ai'temis Gin- 
dyas tmder the bare sky, probably in a temple, about 
which statue tlie incredible stoiy was told, that 
neither rain nor snow ever fell on it, (Polyb. xvi. 
12; comp, the corrupt passage in Strabo, i>. 658, 
and Groskurd’s note, voL iii. p. 54.) Philip III. of 
Macedonia had a garrison in Bargylia, wiiicli the Ho- 
mans required him to withdraw as one of the terms 
of peace (Liv. xxxiii. SO; Polyb. xvii. 2, xviii. 31); 
and the Bargyliatne were declared free. [G, L.) 

BARIS (Betpts), a inouutain of Armenia, situatwl, 
according to Nicholas of Damascus (Josepli. Antiq. 

i. 3. § 26), near the distviet of Minyas, the Minni of 
Scripture, According to this historian it was tliis 
place where the ark rasted befoiv the deluge, St. 
Martui (jI/c'wl sur I’Amienie, vol. i. p. 265) iden- 
tifies it with Mt. Vara::, situated iu the centre of 
Armenia. (Comp. Ghesney, Exped. Eiiphrat. vol. 

ii. p. 7: Ritter, Erdkunde, vol. x. p. 83.) [E. B, J. 

BARIS, a river of Limykica, in India. [P. S.] 

BARIS. [Veretuji.] 

BA'RIUM (Bdpiov, Bapivos : Eth. Barinus), a 
maritime city of Apulia, situated on tlie coast of the 
Adriatic, about 75 miles from Bnmdnsium, and 36 
from the mouth of the Aufidus, (Strabo, vi. p, 283, 
gives 700 .stadia for the former, and 400 for the 
latter distance; but both are greatly overstated. 
Comp, Itin. Ant. p. 1 1 7 ; Tab, Pent. : and Eomanelli, 
vol. ii. p. 160.) It is .still called Bari, and is now 
one of the most coitsiderable cities in this part of 
lt;ily, but doe.s not .appear to have enjoyed equal 
consideration in ancient tirne.s. Ko mention of it is 
found in liistory prmious to the coiique,st of Apulia 
, by the Romans, and we have no account of its origin, 
but its coin.s attest that it had early received a great 
I amount of Greek intluonee, probably from the neigh- 
; bouring city of Tarentum ; and prove that it must 
have been a place of .some consideration in the 3rd 
century n. c. (Millingen, Kumismatiqve de Vlicdie, 
J). 149 ; Momm.sen, X)as Bamisclte Mmswesm, p. 
335.) It is incidentally mentioned by Livy (xl. 18), 
and noticed by Horace as a fishing-toum. (Bari 
vioenia piscosi. Sat, i. 5, 97.) Tacitus also men- 
tion.s it as a Municipium of Apulia,, and the name 
is found in Strabo, Pliny, mid the other geographers 
among the town.s belonging to that province. (Tae. 

■ Arm. xvi. 9; Strab. vi. p. 283; P)in. iii. 11. s. 16; 

I Ptol. iii. 1. § 15; Mela, ii. 4; Lib. Colon, p. 211.) 
Its position on the Via Appia or Trajana, as well as 
its port, contributed to preserve it from decay, but 
it does not seem to have rksea above the condition 
of an ordinary inunicijial town until after the fall of 
the Wcvslern Empire, But in the lOlli century, after 
its pos.session had been long disputed by the Lom- 
bards, .Saracens, and Greeks, it fell into tlie hands 
of the Greek emperor.s, who made it tlie capital of 
Apulia, and the residence of the Catapan or govenior 
of the province. It still contains near 20,000 in- 
habitants, and is the gee of an archbishop and the 
chief town of the province now called the Terra di 
Bari. No vestiges of antiquity remain there, except 
several inscriptions of Roman date ; but excavations 
in the neighbomrhood have brought to light numerous 
painted va^a, which, as well as its coins, attest the 
influence of Greek art and civilizmicn .'t Baniim. 
(RomatteJli, voL ii. > p. 168 ; Bwinburiics Travels, 

\ vol. i. p, ISl-— 200; Ginstimaiii, Dk. Ceopr. vcl. li, 
j p. 178^—197.) A cross road hading irroet from 
i Barinia to Tarentum is mentki ed iu the Itin. .iVnt. 
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(p. 119); the clLstancc is ccrrectly giwn at SOU. 
miles. [E, H. B.] 
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BATiNA (Bapva, Arrian. Iml 27), a small village 
at ivliifh the iieet of Xearduis lialted for a short 
lime. It was the nest plane to Balomimi, aisd is 
probably the same as the Bahara (Baodpa VeSpM- 
ffiay) ri' rtolr-my. (vi. 21. § 5.) (Vincent, N'nvig. 
of Ldim Ocmn.YfAA. p.'J.i’iB.) _ 

BAMNUS (BaproCs), a town on the Via Egnutia, 
ami apiiiirently npou the coniines of Illyria ami JTa- 
cedonia, between Lyehnidns and Herticdeia. (Polyb. 
ap. Strab. vii. p. 322.) Leake, however, eoiijectiircs 
that it may he; the same place as Aruissa, B being 
a coinnioii iluccdouian prclix, (Leake, Northern 
Greece, vol. iii. pn 316.) [Aunissa.] 

BAUOMAOL [C.VE.SAiii»iACiUs.] 
BARSAilPSE (Baprr«/nj/p), a place mentioned 
by Ptolemy (v. 18. § 5.) as being on the E. banlc of 
the Euphrate.s. Lat. 36° 15', long. 72° 20'. Bitter 
(^ErrUtunde, vol. x. p. 1000) fixes its position S.E. 
of Bedlam Maria .at the .spot where die Euphrates 
makes a bend to the IV. opposite to the caves and 
mins of El Aleatcr. The name is Syiian, and has 
been identified as Beth-Shemesh, or Temple of the 
Sun. [E.B.J.] 

BAESTTA. [Borsippa.] 

BABYGA'ZA, BAllYGAZE'XUS SIXES. [In- 

DIA.) 

BASA or BASAG, a place on the south coast of 
Arabia, inentioued only by Pliny (vi. 28. s. 32), 
perlmps identical with Plolemi-'s Abisa or Abis.^agi, 
a city situated on the Gulf of ,S;da<diitau, near the. 
Straits of the Persian Gulf. This ancient site Forster 
identifies with Ahma, a town at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Bas.ias, between ilaniiin 
and Bas-al-Hail, under the Pallieiros Moiintaiii.s, , 
which he concr-ivcw to be the Didynii iuonte.s of Pto- 
lemy. (.draZols, vol.ii. pp. 182, 235.) [G. W.] 
BASAXI'TES MOXS {Baa-avirov \i8ov bpos, 
Ptol. iv. ,5. § 27). finned a portion of the roeky 
boundary of the Xile Valley to the east. It lay 
about lat. 23° X., between Syene and Bemiiee on the 
lied .Sea. In its immediate nedglihoiirJicHid were jirn- 
bably the Castra Lapidariorma of the Xotitia Iiiijicrii. 
The stone (Bdfracos), from which the mountain de- 
rived its name, was the J.apis Lydias of Pliny 
(xxxvi. 2!.). § 22), and was iisetl in mrhiteetiire for 
cornices of buildiug.s, for whi.-t.'itoues, ami a)s») in the 
a-ssay of metals. Geologist. s duuui wjieii.er the Ba- 
ganus were basalt or hornblende. [\V. B. Ik] 
BASAXTE, a town in Lower Pamionia, called iid 
Basante in Peutinger. Table, whereas in several 
Itineraiies (Anf. p. i31,/ft«r. p. ,563) and by Ptolemy 
(ik 16. § 8) it is called Bassiana (Baafflca/a.) 
Ruins of the place arc still existing near tlxe village 
of Dobrincjse. (L. S.] 

BAS1-1A,N (Ba<rc{;?j Bacraemy), sometimes repre- 
sented as identical with Bacaiiaeu ; but as Ttaa^Hn 
was compreiiended in the fountry called Peraea by 
Josephus, — which he extends from Machaeros to 
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Pella, and even north of tliat — (for he reidcmi?! 
Gadara as the capital of Peraea, B. J, ir, 7. ^ 3 ), 
and Peraea is distinguished from BuUiuue.a (.-t.vf, 
svii. 13, § 4, B. J. iii. 3. § 5), they are eertainly 
distinct. It was iuhaijited by the. Amorites at the 
period of the coming in of the children of Israel, 
aud on the conquest of Gg, was settled by tlw hah- 
tribo of Mamniseh. (Xinnb. x.xi. 3.3 — .35, x.xxii.; 
Bent, iii, 1 — 17.) It extended from the brook 

.Tiibbok l^Znrhi) to Mount Hcrimm (^(khel-esh- 
Sheikh), and wa.s divided into several districts, of 
which we have particular mmition of “ the eonntry 
of Argob,” — afterwards named from its conqueror 
“ Basiiau-Imvoth- Jair ” (Tb. v, 1.3, 14), — .and Edrei, 
in which was situated the royal city Astaroth. 
(Dent i, 4, Josh. xiii. 12, 29—31.) It w;i.s cele- 
brated tor the excellency of its pastures; and tiie 
sheep and oxen of Bashan were jiroverhial. (Bt iit. 
X5^u. 14; Psal.xslx. 12; E:.ek. xx.xi.x, IS; Amor, 
iv, 1.) For its civil history s(‘e PemARA. [G.W.] 
BASI'LIA. 1. {Basd, or AV/b), in the Sni.ss 
canton of BCdv, i.s first mentioned by j'tmmiauuH 
M.-ivcellinus (xxx. 3), who .sjnxtics of a firtrc.-;.-!, 
Ilohur, being built near Basilla by the emperor 
Valentinian 1. A.u. 374. Afrer the ruiu of Augtisla 
IJauraeorum (Anf/.sf), Busilia becatiit; a plaoe of 
importance, and iu tlie Xotitia it is named Civit.as 
BusilienKium. It is not meutLuued in the lthierarie.s 
or the Table. 

2. This name occurs in the Antouine Itiu. be- 
tween Burocortorum (lilieims), and Axuenna 
[Axitenna], and the distauco is marked x. from 
Burocortorum and xii. from .‘kxueima. B'Anville 
(A’otfoe) makes a guess at its position, [G. L.] 
ILIiSl 'LI A. 'fho island whiidi Fy theas called Aba- 
las, Timaeas called Basilia, (Pliu. xxxvii. 7. ». 11.) 
It produced amber. Oil the other hand, the Balfia 
of Pytheas was the Basilia of Timaeas. Zcu.'j.s (p. 
270) reasonably .suggests that, although there L a 
coiifu.sion in the gengrajihy wliicli cannot be sati.s- 
factorily unravelled, the word Basilia i.s tb.e naii.c of 
the present i.sland Uesd. [Baj.tia and Mi.xTONn- 
MON.) [B. G. L.J 

BA'8ILI.8 (BdmKts, BairiAi's : Eth. BauiAtT?;!}, 
a town of Arcadia iu tin; district Punhasia, on ilie 
Alpheiu,«, Siu'd to have been founded iiy the Areadiaii 
king Cyji.selua, and containing :i temple of the Elen- 
siniaii Beiueter. It i.s identified by Iue{.<‘rt in hi.s 
map with the. Gyp.sehi mentioned by 'flnu-y.Hdes (v. 
33). There are ii fesv rem.ains of Basiiis near Ay- 
jjuris.via. (Pans. viii. 3(1 ^ 5; Atiieii. [s OUb, c.; 
.Stepfi, 15. s. r.; Leake, Mtnxa, vol. ii. p, 2U,3; Bo.-,-, 
limin ha J‘d»pu/im-s\ vol. i. p. 89.) f tlvi'.sEi..v.'l 
BASSAE. [PiiiOAi.iA.] 

BAHSIAXA. [Basa.si'k.] 

BA,STA, a town of C.'ilabriu, dv.i^i'nlM'd by Pliny 
(iii. II, s. Hi) as .situaksl between llydrimtum and 
j the Lipygiaa Promoutory. it* n.ime is .stiii re- 
tained by the little village of 1 'itdlt near Jba/fjhtrtin, 
aJwut 10 miias SW. of' Otranto, and 19 irom the 
Capo ddk Leuca (the lapygiaii Promoniory). 
Gulateo, a local tnpigrapber of the Hitia ccntiaiy, 
siHt.aks of tliu renmias of the ancieitt city hh visit, ic 
iu his time; while without the walls were nmneroas 
sepiilchress, in which were discuv.,>re<l vases, arms, 
and other objects of brojiKc, as well ai-san inscriptnua, 
curious as bring oiao of the mo-t con.sidenable reiics 
of the Messapiun ilhiha't-, (tJailateo, de Btfa topy.- 
fke, pp. 96, 97 ; Bomaiiclli, vtd. it. j). 30, 31 ; 1 Iimtea-, 
fifMtej*. pfi. 145-5; SraiimtiMUi, Vntt f Itaiinchm 1 /m- 
fejfcte, p. 62—56.) 
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Tlic ?)ASTEi;i5iM of Pliny, mentioned I)}' him 
shortly afterwards among the “ Calabrorum Mediter- 
ranei,” must certainly be the inhabitants of Basta, 
though the ethnic form is curious. : |]Ei H. B.3 . 

P.ASTAPEAE (Baardpmt) or BASTERNAE 
(BaoTcprai), one of the most pow'erful tribes of Sar- 
matia Europaea, iir.'it became known to the Ko- 
niaiis in tlio wars with I’liilip and Perseus, kings of 
Macedonia, to the latter of whom they fumLshed 
20,1)00 mercenaries. Various accounts were givesn of 
their oiigin; but they were generally supposed to be 
of the German race. Their first settlements in S<ar- 
matia seem to have been in the highlands between 
the I'knss and March, whence they pressed forward 
to the lower Danube, as far as its mouth, where a j 
portion of the peophi, settling in the island of Pjsock, i 
olitaiuerl llie n.ame of Peuciei. Tiiey also cxteudcil 
to tlie S. side of the Danube, where they made ym- ' 
datory incur.sions into Thrace, and engaged in war i 
with the governors of the Komau province of Mace- 
donia. They were driven hack across the Danube j 
by M. Crassus, in n, c. 30. In the later geographers 
we find them settled between the Tyras (j5«feste?*) | 
and Borysthencs {Dnieper'), the Peucini remaining 
at the mouth of the Danube. Other tribes of them 
are mentioned under the names of Atmoni and Si- 
dones. They were a wild people, remarkable for 
their stature and their courage. They lived entirely 
by war; and carried their women and children with 
them on waggons. Their main force was their ca- 
valry, suppra-ted by a light infantry, trained to keep 
up, even at full speed, with the horsemen, each of 
whom was accompanied by one of these foot-soldiens 
(irapaSdr-ris)' Their government was regal, (Po- 
lyb. xxvi. 9; Strab. ii. pp. 93, 118, vi. pp, 291, 294, 
vii. p. 30f), ct .seq. j Scymn. Fr. 50; hlemnon, 29; 
Appian, Mitkr. 69, 71, de Rah, Maced. 16 ; Dion 
Cass, xxxiv, 17, li, 23, et seq. ; Plut, Aem. Pavl 12; 
Liv. xl. 5, 57, et seq., xliv. 26, et seq.; Tac. Ann. 
ii, 65, Gerrii. 46 ; Justin, xxxii. 3 ; Plin. iv. ^2, .s. 
25; Ptol. iii. 5, § 19 ; and many other passages of 
ancient writers; Ukert, Georg, d. Grkck. u. Ram. 
vol. iii. pt, 2, pp. 427, 428.) [P. S.] 

BASTKTA'NI, BASTITA'NI, BASTU'LI (Bair- 
a"/)ravoi, Baffrnavoi, BaxTTOvKoi), according to 
Strabo, were a people of Hi.sjiania Baetica, occupying 
the whole of the S. const, from Culjxj on the \V, to 
Barca on the E., which was called from them Ba.s- 
Tr.TAXiA (Baa-r-prai’ia). They also extended inland, 
ou the E., along M. Orospeda. But Ptolemy dis- 
tinguishes the fiastuli from the Bastetani, jdacing 
llic liUtfT E. of tlic fonner, as fiir as the Iwrders d' 
the OfiETAXi, and extending the Ba.stuii W. as far 
as the inouth of the Baetis. They were .a mixed race, 
jiartly Iberian and pirtly Phoenician, and hence 
Ptolemy .speaks of them ;is BoxrrovKoi at Ka.\ovjx€val 
Iloivol, and Appian calls them BXacrrodioiviKei 
{Jfkp. 56). (Strab. iii. p]), 1,39, 155, 1.56, 162; 
Mela, iii. 1; Plin. iii. 1. s. 3; Ptol. ii. 4. §§ 6, 9; 
Ekert, vol. ii. pt. 1 , pp.308, 309, 315, 406). [P.S.] 
BA'STIA. [Mentesa Bastia.] 

BATA (Bdre), a wllagc and harbour in Samatia 
A.sktica, ou Die Euxine, 400 stadia S. of Sinda, and 
near the mouth of the river P.sychrus. (Strab- xi. 
p. 496; Ptol V. 9. §8.) [£*• S.] 

BATANA. [Ecbataxa.] 

BATANAEA (Baramla):, a district to the 505. 
of Pal&sUne, sitiutted between Gaulonitis (which 
hounded Galilee on the east, and extended from the 
Sea of Tiberias to the sources of tlie Jordan) and 
Jturaca or Amunitis, having Trachonitis on the 
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north. (Reland, Fulaesf. p. 108.) It Ava.s added to 
the kingdom of Herod the Great hy Augustus 
(Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. § I), and afterwards compre- 
hended with Ituram (or Aidonitis) and Trachouilis, 
in the tetrarchy of Philip (xvii. 1.3. § 4; comp. St. 
XmAc, iii. i ; Keland, pp. 108, 202.) It is reckoned 
to Syria by Ptolemy (v. 15, §25). [G. W.] 

BATAVA CASTRA (Pasaau), also called Bata- 
vinum oppidmn, a toum or rather a fort in Vinile- 
licia, at the point where the Aenus flow's into the 
Danube, and opposite the towm of Boiodunun. It 
derived its name from the fact that the ninth Bata- 
vian cohort was stationed there. (Eugipp. Fzt. 
Sever. 22. and 27; Noiit. Imj^er.) [L. S,] 

BA'TAVI, or BATA'VI (BaTovof, BaTocJuoi), 
for the Romans seem to have pronounced the name 
both w'ay.s (.Juven. viii. 51 ; Lucan, i, 431), a people 
who are first mentioned by Cae.<3ar (B.G. iv. 10). 
The name is also written Vatavi in some MS,S. of 
Caesar; and there arc other varieties of the name. 
The Batiivi were a branch, or part of the Ohatti, a 
German people, who left their home in consequence 
of domestic broils, and occupied an island in the 
Rhine, where they became included in the Roman 
Empire, though they paid the Romans no taxes, and 
knew not what it was to be ground hy the Publicani: 
they w’ere only used as soldici-s. (Tac. Genn. i. 29, 
Eistiv. 12.) They occupied this island in Caesar’s 
time, B. c. 55, but tve do not know how long they 
Lad been there. The Batavi were good horsemen, 
and were employed a.s cavalry by the Romans in 
their campaigns on the Lower Rhine, and in Britain 
(Tac. Etsi. iv. 12), and also .as infantry {Agrk. 38). 
In the time of Vitellius (a. r>. 69) Claudius Cm!i.s, 
a Batavian chief, who, or one of his ancestors, as 
we may infer from his name, bad obtained the title 
of a Roman citizen, rose iu arms against the Romans. 
After a desi)erate struggle he was defeated, and the 
Batavi wore reduced to submission. (Tac. Hut, iv. 
12 — 37; 54 — 79, v. 14 — 26.) But as we leam 
from the passage of Tacitus alreadycitod ((?em.29), 
they remained free from the visits of the Roman tax- 
gatherer; and they had the sounding title of brothora 
and friends of the Roman people. Batavhm cavahy 
arc mentioned as employed by the emperor Hadrian, 
and they swam the Danube in full annour (Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 9 ; and note in the edition of Reimarus, 
p. 1482). During the Roman occuijation of Britain, 
Batavi were often stationed in the i.slanfl. 

The Batavi were employed in the Roman armies 
as late a.s the middle of the fourth century of the 
Giiri.stian aera; and they are mentioned on one 
oec.asion .as being in garrison at Simiiurn iu Pan- 
Honia. (ZosimAui. 35.) 

The Batavi were men of large size (Tac, Hist. 
iv. 14, V. 18), with light or red hair (Martial, xiv. 
176; Amdeomus Batavus, Sil iii. 608). 

The Batavi were included within the limits of 
Gallia, as Gallia is defined by Cae.sar {B. G. iv. 10), 
who makes the Rhine its eastern bomidary from its 
source in the Alps to its outlet in the Ocean. The 
names of tiie places within the limits of their settle- 
ment appear to show that tliis country was originally 
Gallic. The Batavi occupied an island (Insula Ba^ 
tavonun, Caesar, B. G. iv. 10). Caesar was in- 
formed, fear he only knew it hy hearsay, that the 
Mosa received a branch from the Rhin.;"iln-, Ir-ancL 
was called Vahalis, or Vacalus, accor'l-irg to .',omo 

the best MSS. of Caesar, now the WnaL The 
mearang «f , the passage of C.wir, in which he 
describes the " Insula Batavorum,’' appwirs to be 
. - ■ 
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that the island of the llatavi was formed by the 
Waal, or tlie branch from the Rhine, the Slosa, and 
the main stream of the Rhine, so that the Ocean 
would hound the island on the west; but this. is not 
what lie says, according to some tests (see Schnei- 
der’s Caesar, iv. p. 326). Tacitus (Ann. ii. 6) de- 
scribes the Rhino as dividing into two streams at 
llm point where the Batavian territory hegins (upisd 
priiu'ipinin agri Batavi), and coutinuiug its rapid 
course, under the same name, to the Ocean. The 
stream on the Gallic side, which is wider and Ie.ss 
rapid, receives from the nativo.s the name Vahalis, 
rvhieli name is soon changed to that of Mosa, liy 
the outlet of which river it enters the ssune 
Ocean as the Rhine — We may infer from this 
passage that Tacitus conceived the i.sland as 
formed by tire main branch of the Kliino, by tlie 
other la-aucli called the Vahalis, which flows into the 
Mesa, by the, csnir.se of the Mesa to the sea, after it 
iiad received the Vahalis, and by the Ocean on the 
west. And the interpretation, which is the true 
meaning of his words, is confirmed by another 
pa.ssage {Hist. iv. 12), in which he .says that the 
Ocean was the western houiularj' of the i.sland 
(a fronte). ITiny (iv. 15) makes the lasula Bata- 
vorum nearly 100 M. R. in length, which is about 
the distance "from the fort of Sckenkemclmnsi, whore 
the first separation of the Rhine takes jjlacc, to tlie 
mouth of the Maas. This fort was built on the 
site of a fort nameil Herispick, which place, as we 
leam from a writer of t’ne ninth eeritnry, was at that 
time the point of separation of the Rhino and Waal, 
which are deseribed as suiTounding the “ Rrovincia 
Batua,” (Walokenaer, Gtloff. &c., vol. i. p. 493.) 
The result of all these autliorities appears to be that 
the island was formed by the bifurcation of the 
Mine, the northern branch of which enters the sea 
at Katwyek, a few miles north of Leyden, by the 
Waal, and the course of the Ma.'us .after it has re- 
ceived the Wall], and by the sea. The Waal .‘<e<‘nis 
to have undiirgone considerable changes, and tlie 
place of its junction with the Maas may have varied. 
Waickeriaer, followmg Oudendorp’.s te.^it, endeavunrs 
to e.tplain the pas.siige in Cac,iar, wlio, according to 
that tc-Kt, .says tiuit tiie “ Mo.sa .... having received 
a portion of llie Rhine, whicli is called Vaiiitli.s. and 
makes the In.sula Batavormii, flows into the Ocean, 
and it is not fnrtiier from the Ocean than Ixx.v, 
kl.P., that it jiasse-s into the Rheniis.” But Walcke- 
naeris attempt is a failure, and lie iieljis it out by 
slightly altering Otuiemlorpls text, which he }jro- 
fessed to Pillow. Though Caesar's le.xt i.s uncimain, 
it i.s hardly uncertain what lie means to say. 

The first writer who calls thi.s island Batavia is 
Zosimus (ill. G); and he say.s that in the time of 
Constantins (a. b. .TnS), this island, which was 
once Roman, wa.s in the ]i‘K':t.<..ion of the tsilii, who 
were Fiuiik.s. Batavia was no doubt the genuine 
name, which i.s preserved iii JJi tua'e, the naiiir' of a 
district at the bifurcation of tlie Rhine and the 
Waal. The Cimnhiefates, or Canninefate.s (ITiii, 
iv. 15; Tae. Jfht. iv, 15), a jieople of the same 
race as the Batavi, also occnpieil the i.shitid, and a-s 
the Batavi seem to have been in the eastern }wrc, it 
is supposed tkit the Canninefates occupied the 
w'e.storn part The. Gaimhioratea were subdued by 
Tiberius in the reign of Augu.etas. (Veil. Pat- ii. 
105.) The cMcf place was Lugdunam iLejgdea). 
This name, Lngdunum, is Celtic as weii as 
tavixlumm, tlia other chief town of the Jslaitd, 
wMch confirms the suppositiem that the CeRks aatioo 
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originally extended as far north as (he month and 
lower course of the Rhine; and Tacitus {Hist, 
iv. 12) states this distiiidly. In the time of Yero 
(Tac. Ann. x, 2f>) the Romiin cominauder Corbulo, 
who w.a.s in the island, employed his soliliers wlio 
had nothing to do, in digging a catial to unite the 
Rhine and the Jluas. It was 2.3 .M. i'. in brngtli, 
or 170 stadia .uecording to Dion t’a'^sins (lx. .‘hi). 
It ran from Lugdunum i[ai.st Drift to the Maas 
below Rotterdam, and entered tlie Maas at nr near 
Vliuindingeu. A Roman road ran from Le/jdfti, 
tlirougii Trajecturn {Utrechf) to Burginatio, ap- 
parently a word that contains the Teutonic element, 
hnrg; and the .site of Burginatio seems to be tliuL of 
Schcnkeri-.schauii. [G. L.] 

B.\TAVODU'RUM, a jAace on the Rhine (Tae. 
nist. V. 20), ivliere the Romans had a legion, tbo 
tiecunda, during tlie war with Civilis. Tlie naiue 
Batavu-dur, uni means a Batavian plaee on a 
stream. The site i.s genondly .supposed to be ivliat 
was ciilled Doreslade in tlie miildle ag.’.s, ;tii<l ii'uv 
Wych-te-Dnrstede., wliieh i.s in the angle Pirnied by 
the Leek and the Kromme Rhiin, a jifeition wiiieh i.s 
cfaisistciit with the attempt of the Gericuri auxiliaries 
of Givilis to destroy a bridge at Batavodunim, if we 
.suppose that they came from the German or north 
side of the Rhine to attaelc the place. .Some geo- 
graphers fix Batavodunim at Novioinagn.s, generally 
supposed to i)B Kgmegeii, in favour of which ..mmu- 
tliing iriav be .said. [G. L.] 

BATA\TyRU.M IN.SULA. [Batayi.] 
BATAl'O'RU.M O'PPIDUJI, i.s mentioned in 
Tacitus {Hist v. 19), as it .stands in must te.vts. 
Givilis, after being defeated by the Romans .at Vetera, 
and not being able to dofiaid the “ Batavonini Djh 
pidum ” retre.ated into tlie Batavnniia Insula. If 
N'gmegeii were J’alavoduruni. tlie Batavi trinn Oji- 
pidum and Batavodurum might be the .'•ame placf. 
If we read in 'i’aeitns {Mist v. 19) *'■ Op}iida Bata- 
vonim,’’ as one JLS. at least ba.s, there must have 
hcfat Batavian towns out of tlie In.sula a.s well as 
ill it ; and this may he so, a^ Lij'-ius eoutend.s, and 
cites in .sujiport of his opiiduii T'achus ( Hist, iv, 12). 
RaUnhHrg, on tlie rigid hank of ihe .Maas, anti 
nearly du(‘ \ve.-.t id Xgm-.g‘ it, will suit very w.-H the 
j)o.sitioii of the Oj.pMum Bat.avormn, .i-o tar a^ the 
cvpiit.s mentioned in Taeitns show ; and in this ease 
.also we have a Batavian town which is not within 
the Insula. [G. L.] 

B.Vi'jrfXr.S a river of Dalmatia in liUricimi. 
till? situatioiiofwiiich Is unknown. (Veil, Pat.ii. 114.) 

BATTiOS (B'ifius). a place of Arcadia in tiit* dis- 
trict I’an-ha-ia, between Tniia-zus and Ba.-iiis. Near 
I to a neighbouring fountain ealied < flympia.'' tire was 
; .seen to issue from the ground. Jii the ravine, whldi 
‘ Pausanias indicates by the mimr DilDis, the laitU 
■ burnt fur .several yearn about 3U or 4b leass a,:o. hitt; 
without any flame.s. (Pans, ^iii. 29. ^ 1: iW;, 
Reiseii im Pehpomrs, vol. i. p. 9U.) 

BATUY'.NIAS (Ba^amr), a river in Tlinu'c, 
emptying itself into thu Propontis not fm from 
Byzantium. (Plin. iv. 18; PtoL iii. H. § 0.) 
This river is prokabiy the same ue tiw one called 
Bathyrsu.s by Theophanes (v..L v. p. B-to, wi. Buim), 
and Bit!iy;is'by Appiait {Mithrul. !). p„ S.j 
BATliY’'JS (Badi/s), a .snmll river <ai the citfiet of 
Pontus, 7.5 .stadia north of lln* Awimpsis (Arr. 
p. 7), and of cotirse between that river and the 
Phash). It is also nieiitioueii by Pliny (vi. 4), 
who places only one stream Ijctwcca it and the 
Piiasu. [0. L,] 
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BATIIYS POKTUS. [Anus.] 

BATIAE (Bariat), a town of Thcsprotia in 
Epeirns, mentioned along witli Ekteia, and sitnatctt. 
in tlie interior in the neighbourhood of Pandosia. 
(Strab. vii. p. 324; Theopomp. ap. Hai’pocrah s.v. 
’EAdreia ; Leake, No7'thern Greece, vol. iv. p. 74.) 

BATJA'NA, in Gallia Narbonensis, is placed in 
the Table between Acunmn (Ancone) and Valentia 
( Valence). It: appears in the geographer of Eaveuna, 
under tlie name Vatiana, D’Anville fixes the posi- 
tion at Baix, on the w'esfc bank of the Khone; bnt 
Walckenaer (Geog. &c , vol. ii. p. 204) places it | 
opposite to Baix, at a place named Bancs, vrliich is 
the same name as the Vancianis of the Jerusalem 
Itin. Probably there was a road on both sides of 
the river between Valentia and Acunmn. £6. L.^ 
BATI'XI (Bareimi), a German tribe, which 
Ftolemy (ii. 11. § 20) jhices between Mount Sudeta 
and Asciburgius. tiome believe the Batini to have 
been the same as the Butones, who, together with 
other tribes, wore subdued by Maroboduus. (Slrab. 
vii. p. 290, W'here however Cramer reads rodreoves.) 
Modern %vriters connect the names Budissin or 
Budia with the ancient Butini. (See ICruse, Bu- 
dorgis, p. 113.) [L. S.] 

BATINUS, a river of Pieenum, mentioned only 
by Pliny (iii. 13. s. 18), who places it between the 
Vomanus Q'omano), and tlie Truentus (I'ronto). 
There can be little doubt that it wa.s the river now 
called the Tordino, which flows by Tenmo (In- 
teramna), and enters the Adriatic near Giulia 
Nmva. [E. H. B.] 

BATNAE (Bdrvaii Eth. Baruaios). 1. A town 
of Osroene. This name of Syriac origin is found in 
the Arabic, and means a place in a valley where 
Winters meet, (llilraan, note on Gibbm'a Decl. and 
Fall, vol. iv. p. 144; St. Martin, note on Be Beau, 
vol. iii. p. 56.) According to Amrn, Marcellinus 
(xiv. 3. § 3) it was a municipal town in the district 
of Anthemusia, built by the Macedonians at a little 
distance from the Euphrates. Many opulent tnulers 
resided here, and during the month of September a 
large fair was held, which was attended by mer- 
chants from India and China. Dion Cassius men- 
tions that Trajan, after his capture of Batnae and 
Nisibis, assumed the name of Parthicus, At Batnae 
it is recorded that the emperor .lulian met with one 
of tho.se disastrous presages which had so much 
infhumee upon Jiim. (Anim. Marc, x.xiii. 2.) Zo- 
simus (iii. 12) merely mention.s his march from it 
to Carrhae. Prociupius {B. P. ii. 12) describes it 
as a small .and unimportant torra .at about a day’s 
joitniey from Ede.ssa, which was easily taken by 
Chosroes. Ju.slinian afterwards fortified it, and it 
became a i>laec of some consideration. (Pracop. JDe 
Aedif. xii. 8.) The Syrian Christians called this 
city Batna Sarugi, or Batiia in Sarugo. (Asseinanni, 
Bibl. Urknt. vol. i. p. 285.) Afterwanls the name 
of Batnae seems to have given way to that of Sanig; 
and under that title its later history is fully given 
ill Aasemann {Blhliotkeca Orientalis). In tlie Peii- 
tinger Table-s it ajtjKi.av.s under the name of Batnis, 
between Thiar (Deoera) and Charris (Carrhae), and 
the Antonine Itinerary pkces it at 10 M, P. fi-om 
Edessa; the miiritelligibk affix of “ Mari ” to the 
name being, according to Wca.selmg, an abbreviation 
of “ Municipiiim.” This place is mentioned also 
by Ilicrocles. Colonel Chesney sjieaks of remains 
of this city, and describes two coloissal unfinished 
lions at A dan Tdgh, about 8 miles S. of Batnae, as of 
peculiar interest. {Exped. Enphred. voh L p, 114.) 
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The ruins of which Lord Pollington (Jowml 
Geog. Soc. vol. x. p. 451) speaks as being on the. 
road from Edessa to Bir, are conjectured by Eitter 
to belong to tliis place. {Erdlcniide, vol. xi. p. 
282.) 

2. A village of SjTia, which has often been con- 
founded with the city of tlie same name on tlie other 
side of the Euphrates; according to the Antonine 
Itineraiy it was situated between Beroea and Pliera- 
polis, 54 M. P. from the former, and 21 M. 1’., or, 
according to the Peutinger Tables, 18 M. P. from 
the ktter. It is to this place that the well-known 
description of Julian, BapSapidoy ovofiarovro, xe>- 
piap Io-tIv ’EXAijviKdp (^Epist. 27), applies. The 
emperor describes it as situated in a grove of cy- 
presses, and prefers it to Ossa, I’elion, and Olympus. 
Almlfeda (7’aA Syr. p. 192) spealcs of it in a man- 
ner to justify these praisc.s. [E. B. J.j 

BATBASABBES (or Batrasaves), a town of the 
Omani (ikoy Ovitai) in Arabia, at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and near to Cape Mus.sendom (Plin. 

vi. 28. s. 32), identical in situation with the Black 
Mountains and Cape of Asabi, and still marked by a 
town and district named Sabee, close to G. Jlussea- 
doin. (Forster, Arabia, voh ii. p, 225.) [G. W.j 

BATULUM, a town of Campania, mentioned by 
Virgil (.4e», vii. 739) in conjunction with Eufrae 
and Ceienna; and by Silius Italicus (viii. 666), 
who a.s.soeiates it with Mucrae and Bovianuin. The 
I latter author clearly regards it as a Sauinite city; 

' but Virgril seems to be enumerating only places 
which adjoined the Campanian plain, and Servins 
in his note on the pass.age calls both Eufrae and 
Batulum “ csistella Campaniae, a Samnitibus con- 
dita.” The name is not mentioned by any other 
author, and its site is wholly unknown. [E. H. B.] 

BAUDOBRIOA is placed in tlie Table, where 
it is nameii Bontobrice, above Confluentes {Cdblem) 
at the junction of Vm lihim and Mosd. J’he 
Notitia jdaccs it between Coblena and Bingm. It 
is twice mentioned in the Antonine Itin., under the 
name of Baudobrica; but it is erronconsly placed 
between Antunnacum (^Andermch) and Bonn. The 
distances in the Table and tire column of Tongem, 
where it is named Bondohrica, fix the site at Bop- 
part, wliitih is on the west bank of the Ehine, be- 
tween Obericesel and Coblenz. The name Boppart 
is the same as the name Bubardia, which occurs in 
mediaeval documents. [G. L,} 

BAULI (Ba^!^ot), a place on the coast of Cam- 
Iianiii, between Baiae and Cape Misenum. It was 
merely an obscure village before it became, in com- 
mon with the neighbouring Baiae, a place of resort 
for wealthy Eomans; bnt late writers absurdly de- 
rived its name from Boaiilia (BoaiKid), and pre- 
tended that Hercules stabled his oxen there; whenc^j 
Silims Italicus calls it “ Ilerculei Bauli.” (xii. 156 ; 
Serv. ad Aen. vi. 107 ; Symmacli. Ep. i. 1.) The 
orator Hortenrims had a villa here with some re- 
mai'kable fish-ponds, wdiich were the wonder of his 
contemporaries; they afterwards jiassed into the 
possession of Antonia, the wife of .Dmsus. (Varr. 
R R Hi, 17 ; Plin. ix. 55. s. 81.) It is in this 
villa that Cicero lays the scene of his suppwsed dia- 
logue with Catulns and Lucmllns, which forms tlie 
second book of the Academics. (Cic, Acad. ii. 3, 
40.) Nero afterwards had a vilk here. wl,r-ro 
Agrippina landed, and was received In iiim just be- 
fore he caused her to be pat to deiith, Di in Ca.s- 
sius ropresents it a.s the aeiiial set no rf her murder, 

bat, from tlie more detfulcd nairaiivo id Tacitus, it 
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appnars tliat slie prorecded from thence to Baiae, 
and there embarked with the view of retimiins . to 
Bauli; and when the attempt to drown her on the 
pasisage failed, took refuge in her own villa near the 
Lncrine Lake, where she was soon after assassmated. 
(Tae. Aren. xiv. 4— 8; Suet. Ner. 34; Dion Cass. 
IxL 13; Mart. iv. 63.) We learn from a letter of 
Syimnachns that Bauli had ]o.st nothing of its plea- 
santnc.ss, and was still occupied h}' numerous villas, 
as late as the reign of Thcodosiu.s ; but we have no 
siibseLiuent account of it. The modern village of 
Bacolo stands on a ridge of hill at some height above i 
the sea, but it is evident, both from the expre.ssion 
of Silius Italicns, ip.so in litore " (k c.), and from 
the narrative of Tacitus, that the ancient Bauli was 
close to tlio sea -shore; the range of villus probably 
joining those of Buiae, .so that the two names are 
not xinfretpiently interchanged. There .still exist on 
the .shove extensive ruins and fragments of ancient 
buildings, which have every appearance of having 
belonged to the palaee-liko villas in question. Ad- 
joining the.se are a inunber of artificial grottoes or 
galleries, commonly called Le Cento Camerdle, 
opening out to the sea; the precise object of which 
is unknown, but which were doubtless connected 
with some of the villus here. On the hill above is 
an immense subtorranean and vaulted edifice, which 
apixeare to have been a reservoir for water; probably 
designed for the supply of the tlect at Misenum. It 
is one of the greatest works of the kind now extant, 
and is commonly called La Piscina Mimbile. (Eu- 
stace's Class. Tour, vol. ii. p. 417; Eomaiiolli, vol. 
iii. p. 510.) [E. II. B.] 

BAUTAE is placed in the Antonine Itin., on a 
road from Darantashi (IVonfiers en Tarentaise) to 
Geneva. D’Anville fixes Bautae at Ffraa: Annecy, 
a little distance nortli of the town of Annecii in 
Savoif. [G. L.] 

BAETES, BAUTIS, or BAIITISUS (Baiivijs, 
Buvrieros: Eoany-ho or Yellow liicer'), one of the 
two chief rivers of Beuica, rising, according to Pto- 
lemy, from throe .sources, one in the Cash M., another 
in the Ottoeorras M., and a third in the Emodi M.; 
aiifl flowing into f lie country of tiie Hinae. (Ptol. vi. 
16. § 3; Atnm. Mare, xxiii. 6.) ’I'he three simrees 
of Ptolemy have not been identified with any cer- 
teintv. [E> S'] 

BAUZAXUAI (Bolztii), a town in’lthaetia. 
(Paul. Diac. V, 36.) 

I3AVO (Piin. iii, 26. s, 30), or I!OA (Cod. 
Theod, 16. tit. 5. s. 53 ; also Boatx, Aimn. Msire. 
xxil. 3; Boia, Ant. [tin. p. .523, Wess. : Baa), an ; 
isbind oif the (*oa.«t of Daliiiatia in iliyriemn, Usctl 
a.s a place of b.anisbmeiit under the emja’mrs. 

BAZl'M (tr Ba'Oga) or BEZl'BA, a fort of the 
A-ssocxetii, at the K. foot of 31. J’arfqiami.sns, taken 
by Alexander on his man'll into India. (Arrian, 
Areai. iv. 27, 28; Curt. viii. 10. § 2.) It is usually 
identified with Bujore or Bklwre, XW. oi .IVsIiauttr; 
but it is fay no means ewtaia that tbi.s i.s tin- true 
site. [P, S.J 

BAZIUM (BtfCiov Sjcpov, Ptol. Lv. 5. § 8), a pro 
montoiy which formed ilie southern extremity of Foul 
Bay (Sinus Iramundu.s), and appar.s to be the 
mcxlern Ras d Nmckt-f. It was in lat. 24® 5' N., 
in the Eegio Tittgiody tica, and wa,s the nwrthemmost 
projection of Aetliiopia Prosier on the coast of the 
Bed Sea. [W. B. D.1 

BEA'TIA (JjMcr.), BIATTIA (Btaria, Ptokii. 6. 

§ 9), or VIA'TIA (PKu, i*j, 3. s, 4), a city <^' the Ote- 
taniin Hbpania Tarraconensk, on the frentiwof Bae- 
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Mea-.mw Bevezn, on the upper (Flnrez, 
vii, p. 97; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. I. p. 408.) [P. S.] 

BE'BII MOXTES. [iLi.Ynictwr.] 

BE'ERYCES (BeSpuices, their country Be- 
BpoKia). 1. A nation on the J’outiis in Asia. 
StepliauiLS (s.v. Bi/oratoi) also iiieutious tlu; Bvn- 
naei as a tribe of Bebrycr-s. Strabo (p. 295) 
.snppo.sp.s tlie Bebryce.s to have been of Tbraeian 
stock, and that their first place of .settleuamt in Asia 
was My.sia, Dioiiy.'.in.s Periegete.s (80 .k and see 
tlie ccimmentary of Eu.stathiiis) ]dace.s the Bebrycc.s 
where the river Cin.s eaters the J’rojxiidu;, that i.-, 
about the Gulf of Cius. Eratosthenes (Plin. v. 3U) 
enumerates the Bebryecs among the Abi;itie iialioiis 
that had jwrished. In fact, tlie Bebrycc.< belong to 
mythology rather than to history. [G. I..1 

2. An Iberian pejile, regarded ns ai.'origiiial, 
dwelling on botli .sides of the Pyreuee.s. Tht-y were 
wild and uncivilized, and subsisted on the produce 
of their flocks and herds, (Avien. Or. Marit. 48,5; 
Sil. Ital. iii. 420—44.3, xv. 494; Tzetz. wl Lyeophr. 
516, 1305; Zonar. viii, 21 ; JluinbolJt. ilk Urhe- 
icolmer Ilispmiiens, ji. 94.) [P. S.,] 

BEGHEIBES (Be'xeipes, Bex^ipoi), .a barliaroim 
tribe on the coast of the Pontu.s (Apoll. l.’hol. ii. 
396, 1246; Dionys, Perieg. 765), mciitioiie;! with 
the Jlacrnnes, and” a.s east of the Maeroiic.s. 8eyiax, 
following the c’o.ast from east to we.st, names tliC 
Beeheires, and then the Macroi'pphaU, suiqK'sed by 
Cramer to be the Macroiujs; hut Pliny (vi. 3) dis- 
tinguishes the Macrones and Maenwephali. Pliny's 
enumeration of iiame.s often rather eonfuse.', than 
helps us; and it is difficult to say where he places 
the B(!elieire.s. But we might infer from Pliny and 
Mela (i. 19) that they were west of Trapezii.s, and 
east of the Thennalcm. [G. L.] 

BEDA, a ])o.sitioii placed on the road betivecn 
Augusta Treviroraiii(?’W<r) and Cahyne, 12 Galiic 
leagues from Trier. It ap|(f‘ar,s to be a jilace cidli'd 
Bidbnry. The name Pau'iLS Bedeii.sLs oceu!> in the 
notice of the divkbai made a.d. 870 of Ib'c j e— 

I siou.s of Lotiiaiiv hetwveu bk bn?thers Louis the Ger- 
I man and (fliarle.s the Bald. [G. L.'j 

I HEDAILaM .w BIUAIFM (BdSafffm). a town in 
! Koriemn. (Ptol. ii. 14. ^3; Bin. .hit. pp. 2.36, 

! 25)7, 2.58; Tjih. Peuting.) Modern gcegiaplie.s 
I itientify it witli Jinhibnry or with Hvryhinisi n. la-.u" 

: the point wliere \\w l>tilzarh ilotv.s into thc*i}iimbf', 

I (Comp. Urelli, Jiisrript. Xo, 1694, where a 2"d 
■ Bedaius k mentimu'd, wlio wa.s probably worsbipp-d 
! at Bedaium.) [L. ,'s,] 

BKDItI ACl'M or BEURl ACU.M (tlu? ortlmgraphy 
of the name k very utieertain. but tb<‘ be-t ,4 
Tacitu-s give the first Ibrni; BtjSpm.'cdc. ,b/v.'pb, ; 
B7jTpjaic(5e, Pint.; Bill. l>i'driaeen.'.k). a villit;re re- 
small town (vicus) of Ckalpiiic Ctanl, .situated be- 
tween Verona and Civmon;i. Tiwugli in ItM li‘ an 
inconsiderable place, anti not tijemione.l ly any <<f 
the ancient geographers, it was ccl.'bratt .1 in. the 
scene of two inifwrtaiit aial tieel.'ive batsb-., the ;ir-t 
in A, i>. f»9, k'tween tlse geiterd' ef Viteilii-.s, tke- 
cinii and Fubius Valens, and tlso-e of ttiiw; which 
ended in tlm complete viclrey of tin- fonner; tlm 
second, only a few- montlts later, In wtdeb the \'i- 
teliian generals were defeatijd in tdieir turn by 
Antonias Frimna, tin- lieutenant of Vcjpa.sbm, Utifc 
the fiffnicr battle, from its being 5inm<s.iiaceJy fol- 
lowed by the dwith of Otho, obtained Liu; greatest 
tw^e, and k goneraily jneaut wlu>n the *'* pagt® 
Bcdriacea'-is " is meiifioned. Kelt her «f the two 
actions wax, how'ever, in fact, fought at, or ck« to, 


Bcilrincum, but on the road from tliencc to Ci'omona, 
and considerably nearer to the latter city i the as- 
sailing amiy having, in; both instances, advanced 
from UedriacuTn. (Tac. Hist ii. 23, 3'd — 44, 49, 
hi. 15, 20—25, 27; Pint. Otlio, 8, 11—13; Jo- 
.si'jh. Ii. J. iv. 9. § 9 ; Suet. 0th. 9 ; Eutrop. vii. , 
1 7 ; Met, £pit. 7 ; Juv. ii. 106, .and Schol. ad foe.) 
The. position of Bedriacum has been the subject of 
mu(‘h controversy. Prom the detailed naiTtUive of 
'J'acitus ivo learn that it was on the high road from 
^5■rona to Cremona; while the Tabula places Be- 
ll iriaco (evidently a mere cormption of Bebriaco) 
on tiie road from Cremona to Mantua, at the distance 
of 22 M. P. from the former city. Tliis distance 
coincides exactly with a point on tlie modem road 
from Cremona to Mantna, about 2 miles E. of 
8. Lor&izo Gmzzone, the same distance NW. of 
Jiozvjlo, and close to the village of Calvatone, from 
rvhcnce a perfectly direct line of road (now aban- 
doned, but probably that of the Eoinan road) leads 
hy Gvito to Verona. If this position be correct 
Bedriacum w'as situated jost at tlie point of sepa- 
ration of the two roads from Cremona, one of which 
appears from Tacitus (/ifot. iii. 21) to have been 
called the Via Po.stumia. Cluveiius placed Be- 
driaeiuu at Canueto, a small tomi on the Oglio 
(Ollius?) a few' miles EW. of the place just suggested : 
JIannerfc fixes it at S. Loraizo Guazzonc : D’Anville 
at Cividdlc, about 3 miles S. of Bozzolo ; but this 
is probably too ne.ar the Padus. The precise position 
must depend upon the course of the Koman road, 
which has not hem correctly traced. We leara from 
Tacitus that, like the mocleni high roads through 
this fiat and low country, it was carried along an 
elevated causeway, or agger; both sides being oc- 
cupied with low and marshy meadows, intersected 
with ditches, or entangled with vines trained across 
from tree to tree, (Cluvor. Ital. pp. 259 — 262; 
Mannert, Italim, vol. i. p. 153 ; D’Anvillo, Geogr. 
Anc. p. 48.) [E.H.B.J 

BEDU'EIA, BEDUKENSES. [Astores.] 
BEEK (Bripd), mentioned only once in Scripture 
(Jicdgee. Lx. 21). It is placed by Eusebius and St. 
Jerome in the great plain, ten miles north of Eleuthe- 
roi)oli.s (^BeiiJebrin), and a de.serted village named el- 
Birek, situated near the site of Beth- She, mesh, serves 
to confirm their notice. It is sometimes supposed 
to be identical with the following, though they are 
distingni.‘-hcd by the above-cited authors. [G.W.] 
BEEBOTII (Briptid), the plural fonn of Beer, 
signifies Wells. It is ])laeed by Eusebius at the 
distance of .seven miles from Jerusfilem, on the road 
to Eicojxjli.s, or Einniaus (notv ’Aimvtis). But 
St. Jerome's version of tlie Onoinasticon places it on 
tile road to Xcapolis (^Kuhli'is) at the same distance 
from Jerusalem. Tliis would correspond very nearly 
with tlie site of the modern village of tl-Bireh, 
whieli is about three hours, i, e. eight or nine miles, 
north of Jem'.alein, on tlm high road to Kdblus, 

“ Many large stones, and various substructions 
testify to the antiijuity of the site” (Kobinson, Bih. 
lies. vol. ii. p. 130), and there are remains of two 
large resei’voirs, formerly fed by a copious fountain, 
to which the city probably owed its name. It was 
one of the four cities of the Gibeonites, and fell 
to the lot of the tribe of Benjamin. (Josh. ix. 17, 
xviii. 25; Kelaiid, Palaest. jip. 484, 618.) [G.W.) 

BEEKSHEBA (Bjjpcragrf), “ The Well of the 
Oath;” so named from an incident in the life of 
Abraham (Gm. xxi. 25, &e,), find afterwards the 
gito of a city, situated in that part of Judah, which 
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was assigned to ilie tribe of Simeon. (Jo,<i7i. xv. 28, 
xix. 2.) It is proverbial as the sonlhornmost ex- 
tremity of the Land of Israel, and was in the 
time of Eusebius a very extensive village twenly 
miles south of Hebron. It ivas then occupied by a 
Boinan garrison. Its name is still preserved, and 
the site is marked by two fine ancient w'ells, and 
extensive ruins. (Reland, s. u. ; Robinson , Bib. lies. 
vol. ii. pp. 301 — 303.) It is 12 hours, or more Iban 
30 Roman milas, S. W. by W. of Hebron. [G. W.] 

BEGOERI'TIS LACUS, mentioned only by Livy 
(xliu 53), was situated in Eordaea in Macedonia, 
and probably derived its name from a town Begorra. 
Leake .supposes Begnnn to have been situxited at 
Kaluh'i, and the Begon-iti.s Lacus to be the small 
lalce of Kitrini. (Le^e, Nm'ihem Greece, vol. iii, 
pp. 289, 316.) 

BELBIHA (BeKSipa, ; Etli. BeASiplryjs, Her.; 
more con-eetly BeX§mj|T7js, Steph. B. ; St. George'), 
a small island, very lofty and difficult of access, 
situated at the eiitnince of the Saronic gulf, about 
10 miles from the promontory of Sunium, Although 
nearer Attica than the Peloponnesus, it was reckoned 
to belong to the latter. Hence, it was doubtless 
inhabitCfi by Dorian.?, and w;is probably a colony 
from Beleniiiia (also written Belmina and Belbiiia), 
a town on the confines of Laconia and Arcadia. 
[Beuemjna.] Thoini.stocles quotes the name of 
this island as one of the. most insignificant spots in 
Hellas. (Herod, viii. 125.) The island was inhabited 
in antiquity. On all the .slojies of the hills there 
are traces of the ancient terraces; and on oneof Gie 
summits are remains of the ancient town. But nei- 
ther inscriptions nor coins have yet been found on, 
the island. (Scylax, p. 20 ; Strah. viii. p. 375, ix. 
p. 398; Steph. B. s. v. ; Plin. iv. 12. s. 19 ; Ross, 
lieiaen avf den Griech, Jnseln, vol. ii. p. 172.) 

BELEA, a place which is mentioned in the An- 
tonine Itin., between Geiiabum, Orlt%Ds, and Brivo- 
duram (Briare). Its site is unknown. [G, L.] 

BELEMim, BELMTNA, or BELBI'HA (Be- 
Xegiva, BeAgtva, BeXgfva; Eik, Steph. 

■ B.), a town in the ifW.frontier of Laconia, theterritory 
of which was called Belminatis. (l&iXjiivmis, Polyb. 
ii. 54; Strab, viii. p. 343.) It was originally an 
Arcadian town, but was conquered by the Lacedae- 
monians at an early period, and annexed to their 
territory; although Pausanias docs not believe this 
statement. (Paus. viii, 35. § 4.) After tlie battle 
of Leuetra Belbina was restored to Arcadia; most 
of its inhabitants were removed to tlie newly founded 
city of Megaloplis; aud the place continued to be a 
dependency of tbc latter city. (Paus. viii. 27. § 4; 
Pint. Ckom. 4; Polyb. ii. 54.) In the w'ars of the 
Achaean league, the Belminatis was a constant 
source of contention between the Spartans and 
Achaean.?. Under Machanidas or Nahis, the tyrants 
of Sparta, the Behninatis was again annexed to 
Laconia; but upon the subjugation of Sparta by 
Philopoemen in e.c. 188, the Belminatis was once 
m<H‘o tumexed to the territory of Megalopolis. (Liv. 
xxxviii, 34.) The Belminatis is a mountainous 
district, in which the Eurotas talces its rise from 
many sprinj^. (Strab. 1. c.; Paus. iii. 21. § 3.) 
The mouiitoins of Belemina, now called Tsiviharu, 
rise to the height of 4108 feet. Belemina is said 
by Pausanias (he.) to have been 100 stadia from 
PoUana, and is placed by Leako on the summit of 
Memut jSriieZjBda, upon which there are Ikli-uic re- 
mains. (Leake, Morea, vol. iii. p. 20 ; Belopon- 
neaiaetti pp, 203 234, 237 366.) 
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BELENJDI, a peojile of Aquitania, menlioneil hy 
Pliny (iv. 19), -wliose name appears : to be jirc- 
seiTed in that of B6lm, a small place in the Latules, 
hetwoim Bordeaux and Bayonne. The place is 
called Beliinmi in some old dociinKmts, and the pas- , 
sasje of the river Pons Beliui. B&Vm is on the small 
river Leyre, m. the dcpartinrait of Les Landes, which 
rims through the dreary Landes into the Bmsin 
ctArcachon. [IL L.] 

BELE'ItnjM, the TmuiTs End, in Britain. Bele- 
rium is the form in i.)iodorn.s Siculus (v% 21). 
Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 3) has Boleriixm ; specially stat- 
ing that Bulerium and Antivestacum were synony- 
mous. [B. G. L.] 

BELGAE. Caesar (A*. G. i. 1) makes the Belgae, 
hy which he means the country of the Belgae, one of 
the great divi.simi.s of Gallia. The Belgae were se- 
parated from their southern neighbours the Celiac 
by tJie Stine and the Mimie ( Matrona), a branch 
of the Seine. Their lioundary on the west was the 
Ocean; on the east and north the lower course of 
the Rhine. Caesar’s Gallia extends as far as the 
outlets of the Rliine (JL f?. iv. 10), and includes the 
Iiusnla Batavonim [B.-vtavoiuj-u Insula] ; hut 
there is a ileliated point or two about the outlets (.»f 
the Khiue, which is better discussed elsewhere 
[Riienus]. Caesar does not fix the boundary of ' 
the Belgae between the source of the Marne and tlie 
Rhine; but as the Lingones and the vSeqnani seem 
to be the most northern of the Celtae in tliese parts, 
the boundary may have run from the source of the i 
Marne along the Cote d Or and the FaucilU-s to the ' 
Vosges (Vosegus Mens): and the Vosegua was tlio ' 
boundary from the north bank of the JJoubs (Dnbis) i 
to its teimiiiation in the angle formed by tlie June- > 
ture of the N'ake and tlie Rhine, near Bingen, 
with this exception that the Jlediomatrici extended 
to . the Eliine (JS. 0. iv. 10), The people on tlic 
east of the Vosges were Gennans, Vangiones, Neme- 
tes, Tribocei, who occupied the plain of Ahsaec, ami 
ljerhap.s somewhat more. (Tacit. German. 28.) 
These three tribes, or a part of each, weiv in tJiu 
army of Ariovistus. (Gaes. B.G.i. 51.) As to 
the Triboeci at least, tlieir position on tlie left hank 
of the Rhine in Caesar’s time, is certain, (B. G. iv. 
10). Strabo (p. 194) speaks of them as having 
crixssc'd the Rhine into Gallia, without mentioning the 
time of this pas.sage. The Nemetes and Vangionc.s 
may have settled west of the Rhine after Cae-sar's 
time, and this suppo.sitioii agrees witii Cacsar’.s 
text, who docs not mention them in B. G. iv. 12, 
which he should have done, if they Inid tlien been 
on the Gallic side of the Rhine. Cac-saPs military 
operations in Gallia did not extend to any part of 
the comitiy between tlie Mosel and tlie Rhine. The 
battle in which he ddeated AriovLstus was prolxahjy 
fought in the plain of Alsace, north of Biilc; hut 
Caesar certainly advanced no further nortli in that 
direction, for it wjis unnecessary: he iini.shed this 
German war hy driving the Gennans into the Khine, 
Caesar gives to a jiart of the whole countiy, which 
he calls the conntij of the Belgae, the name of Bel- 
gium {B. G, V. 12, 24, 2r>),' a term wliich he might 
fonn after the iashion of the Roman names, Latium 
and Samniuia. But the readhig “ BeJgio ” is sotne- 
wliat .uncertain., for the final o and the s may easily 
have li«ai can&undodiu the MSS.; and though the 
MSS,; are in favour of “ Belgio” in t. 13,25, thqt 
are in fimmr of “ Belgis ” in v, 24. The ibnn 
Belgio'" oeeuTB also in Hirtixis (B. Q. viSL 46, 49, 
54), in the common texts, Tlie form *• Belg^iUn} ' 
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which would deoidc thoinnllcr. does nut occur in the 
Gallic war. But whctiiur Belgium is ngeuiniie f-.rm 
or not, Caesar xi.ses either Beigiiim ur Beljae. in ;i. 
limited sense, as well as in ih..' general sen-e i.f a 
thii-d part of Gallia. For in v. 24, where he is di- 
scribiug the position of his troop.i during the winter 
of the year i«. c. .64 — 5.3, he sjreaks of tiir.-e Icgii.ns 
being quartered in Belgium or amour: the Bel-oe, 
whiic he mentions others as ijuariered amonir the 
Morini, the iSievvii, the Essui, llie lienii, theTr(-%iri, 
and the Eburonos, all of whom are L'-elgae, in tlie 
wider sense of tlie temi. Tlie jiart designated by 
the term Bedgium or Belgae in v. 24, is the country 
of the Bellovad (v. 4C). In Hirtins (viii. 46, 47) 
the town of Xumetoceima {Arms), tlie oliief jilaec of 
the Atrebates, is plaml in Beigiam. 'J‘he po-itioii 
of the Amliiaiii,hi‘tweeii the Bellovaei and t!ie Atre- 
bates, would lead to a prohaide coneim-ien that the 
Amhiani were Belgae; and titis is coiiJirmed In- a 
comparison with v. 24, for Caesar placed three iegi. ms 
in Belgium, under three commanders; andthourh Im 
only mentions the jdace of one ol'tlicm as ht.ing aim.ng 
the Bellovaei, we may cmiclnde wliat was tJie js.i.d- 
tion of the otlter two from the luirne.s nf tlie Ambiani 
and Atrebates being omittr-il in the emuiierati..ti In 
V. 24. There was, tlien, a people, or ilave p-qdo, 
specially named Belgac', wiiom Caesfrr p]aec.s hetwe.-u 
the Vise and the upjstr basin of tlie Sehchle, in t he 
old French provinces of Picarilk and Artois. We 
might be inclined to Cfiii.sider the Caleti as Belgme, 
from their position between the throe Bcigic jtfoples 
and the sea; .and some geographer.^ snpjjort; this con- 
clusion hy a p.ass!igc in llirtius (viii. (V), hut this 
pa.s.sago would also tnake us Conclude that tliU Au- 
lerci were Belgae, and that -would be fake. 

In B, G. ii. 4, Caesar enuinerate.s the priiieip.'jl 
jK-ople-s in tlio country of the Belgae in its -ivider 
.sense, whicli, he.sides tliose above enumerated, were: 
the Suessiones, -^vho bordered on the Ri'ini: the Me- 
napii in tJie north, on the lower AIuus, and b..ird<-ring 
on the Morini on the .south and the Batavi uii the 
nortii; the Galeli, at the moufli of the Stine; tin? W- 
l(x-:isse.s on the Seine, iti the Vexin; the Veroncnidai, 
nortli of the .Sne.-.^itiiie.s, in ]’< rmamlois, and tlie 
.Mhiatnci on tlie Mam, ami probably aiioul the coii- 
lluence of tiie Maas and Stimbre, The Co.ndrnsi, 
Khuronra, Cnerae.si, jind iVniani, who .-ire ulwt men- 
tioned in B, fir', ii. 4, were c.alieil hy the gete-rai name 
I of Germaiii. 'i’hev were all in the bu'Iii of tie- .1/tm.q 
I extending from Tongern, .soiitliw.-irds. fait chietiy i-n 
the e.'i.st side Ilf the .,V«ajj; and the Kbnrunes cx- 
I tended to tlie Rhine. The Adu.-itie i nere ;,aid to i.e 
I Tcntmies and Cimiiri. {Ii, ij. ii. 29.) 

1 Besitles these iK.-ople.s, tliere are nientiomsi Iw 
: Cim.sjir {B. G. v. 5) tlie Mebii, wleuire ii.it the M.d.li 
i on the Seine, hut near Bruges, or tiicreab.iui.s; .-lud 
j the Batavi, in the Insula iiatavornin. [fhvrAVttiif.M 
I I.VSULA.] The Begni, mentioiii^i In //, G. \i. 32 
I with the Omidrusi, were jirohahly tieriiiaii.H, and si- 
: tuated in Ntmur. The Aml)iv.iveti ( li, 0. iv. 9, vii. 
90) are of dnnlitfiU position. 'I'iie Mtiiiomatriej, 
south of the Troviri,wpre inclade.1 in fibaesar's Ueig.-te; 
and also the lamej, soutli of tin- Medioinatrici. 'lh» 
Parisii, on the Seine, were Ceitae. 'i'bcfe are. the 
peoples included in C’acsar’.s Bflgac, cxcipt soino 
few, finch as those meutioiied in B. G, v, 39, of wlimn 
we know nothing. 

This division of Gallia comprehends pirt of the 
kiisdn of the Stine, tlie Inisiu of the Stmaic, of the 
Se&ehie, and of the Mam; and the iKL'in of the 
M&sei, which belongs to the basin of the Rhine. It 
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ss a plain conntrv, and contains no mountain range 
cxcopt the Vostjes, The hills that hound the basin 
of the Mosd are inconsiderable elevations. The 
tract of the Ardennes (tho Avdnenna Silva), is 
rtiggcd, but not mountainous. There is .also the 
Idlly tract along the Mans between Biiiard and 
Aity/c, and north and east as far SiS Aix-lar-Chapdh. 
Tin; rest is lovid, and is a part of the great plain of ' 
Northern Earoj)e. 

Caesar (A. G. i. 1) makes the Belgae distinct 
from the Celtac and Acpiitani innsages, political con- 
stitution, and h'lnguijge; but little weight is due to 
this general esprosaion, for it appears that those 
■whom Caesar calls Belgae were not all one peoide; 
they liad pure Germans among tliem, and, besides 
this, they were mixed with Germans. The Eenii 
told Caesar (A. 6'. ii. 4) that most of the Belgae 
were of German origin, that they had crossed the , 
Khine of old, and, being attracted by the fertility of . 
tlic soil, liad settled in the parts about there, and ex- 
pelled the Galli who werc the cultivators of tliose 
jiarts. This is the true meaning of Caeisar’s text: 
a stoiy of an ancient invasion from the north and 
east of the Ehiiie hy Germanic people, of -which we 
liavQ a particular instance in the case of tlie Batavi , 
[Batavi] ; of the Galli who were disturbed, being at ' 
that I'emote time an agricultural people, and of their 
being expelled by the Germans. But Caesar’s words i 
do not achnit any further inference than that these ■ 
German invaders occupied the parts near the Rhine. 
'The Treviri and Nendi affected a German origin | 
(Tacit. Gertnan. 28), ■which, if it be true, must ! 
imply that they had some reason for affecting it; and ^ 
also th.'xt tliej' were not pure Germ.ans, or they might i 
have said so. Strabo (p. 192) makes the Nervii I 
Germans. The fact of Caesar making such a river 
as the Marm a boundary between Belgic and Celtic 
peoples, is a proof that he saw some marked distinc- 
tion between Belgae and Celtao, though tliere wore 
many points of resemblance. Kow, as most of the 
Belgae wem Germ.ans or of German origin, as the 
Remi believed or said, there must have been some 
who were not Gemans or of German origin; and 
if we exclude the Menapii, the savage Nervii, and 
the pure Geimans, we cannot affirm that any of 
the remainder of the Belgae -(vere Germans. The 
.name of the Morini alone is evidence that they are 
not Germans; for their name is only a variation of 
the form Amioriei. 

Within tho time of man’s memor}'', when Caesar 
•vs'as in Gallia, Divitiacus, a king of the Sucssiones, 
was the most i>owerful prince in all Gallia, and had 
estaidblied his aulliority even in Britain {B. G, ii. 4). 
Belgae liad also piussed into Britain, and settled there 
in the maritime jiavts (7A C. v. 12), and they re- 
tained the. names of tlie peoples from whicli they 
came. The direct historical conclusion from the an- 
cient authorities as to the Belgae, is this : they were 
a Celtic jieople, some of whom in Caesar’s time were 
mixed with Gormans, without having lost their na- 
tional ehaineteristics. Caesar, wanting a name under 
which he could comprehend all the peoples north of 
tho Seim, took tho name of Belgae, which seems to 
have been the general name of a few of the most 
powerful peoples bordering cm the Seine. Strabo 
(p. 176), who makes a marked distinction between 
the Aquitani and the rest of tlie people of Celtioa or 
Gallia Transalpina, states that tlie rest have tlie 
Gallic or Celtic physical charactei'isties, but tliat 
llioy have not all the same kuxguage, some differing 
a little in tongue, and in their political forms aai4 
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Iiabits a little; all which oxpres,scs as great a degree 
of uniformity among poples spread over so large a 
surface as could by any possibility exist in tho .state 
of civilization at that time. Strabo, besides the Gom- 
mmtarii of Caesar, Lad tlie work of Posidonius as 
an authority, who had travelled in Gallia. 

When Augustus made a fourfold division of Gallia, 
B. c. 27, which in fact subsisted before him in 
Cae.sar’s time, — for the Proviiicia is a division of 
Gallia independent of Caesar’s threefold division 
(jB. 6 . i. 1), — he enlarged Aqnitania [Aquitania], 
and he made a division named Lugchmensi.s, of -winch 
Lugdunum (Zyoa) was the capital. Btrabo's de- 
scription of this fomfold division is not clear, and it 
is bust explained by considering tho new division of 
Gallia altogether. [GArmiA.] Strabo, after de- 
scribing some of the Belgic tribes, says (p. 194), 
“ the rest .are the peoples of the Paroceanitic Belgae, 
among whom are the Veneti.” The -word Parocean- 
itic is the same as Caesar’s Armoric, or the peoples 
on the sea. He also mentions the Osismi, who were 
n(;ig]i hours of the Veneli. This piussage has been 
used to prove (Thierry, Hist, des Gavlnis, Tntrod.) 
that these Paroceanitic Belgae, the Veneti and their 
ncighhours, and the Belgae north of the Seine, were 
two peoples or confederations of the same race; and aa 
tho Veneti were Celts, so must the Belgae north of 
the Seine he. It might he said that Strabo here 
uses Belgae in the sense of the extended Belgian di- 
vision, for he clearly mean-s to say that this division 
comprehended some part of the country between the 
Loire and the Seme, the wc-stenr part at least. But 
his account of tlie divisions of Gallia is so confused 
that it cannot bo relied on, nor does it agi-ee with 
that of Pliny. It is certain, however, that some 
changes were made in the di-visions of Gallia be- 
tween the time of Augustus and tlie time of Pliny. 
[Galma.] [G. L.] 

BELGAE. ABritish popnlation,iB first mentioned 
I under the name of Belgae by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 28). 

[ Caesar’s notice extends only to the fact of the inte- 
rior of the island being inhabited “ by those -who 
are recorded to have been horn in the island itsdf ; 
whereas the sea-coast is tlie occupancy of immigrants 
from the country of the Belgae, brought over for the 
sake of either war or plunder. All these are called 
by names nearly the same as those of tlie states they 
came from — names which they have retained in the 
country upon which they made war, and in the land 
whereon they settled." (A. G. v. 12.) , 

How far do Caesar and Ptolemy notice the sanie 
population? Ptolemy’s locality, though the exact 
extent of the area is doubtful, is, to a certain degree, 
very definitely fixed. The Belgae lay to the soutii 
of the Dohuni, whose chief town -was Corineunr 
(^Cirencester). They also lay to the east and north 
of the Dnrotrigos of ilcn’-setshire. Veiita ( IPw- 
chesler) was one of tlie towns, and Aquae Sulis 
(BatA) anotlier. Calleva (SUchesler) was not one of 
them: on the contrary, it belonged to the Attrebatii. 
This coincides n^ly with the county of Wilts, parts 
of Somerset and Hants being also innlndeil. It 
must be observed that the Belgae of [’t-demy agreo 
with those of Caesar only in belonging to the souriioi u 
part of Britain. They are cMefly an inland popula- 
tion, and touch the sea only on the south aud we^t; 
not on the east, or the part more espr Ad!y iqiposlm 
Belgium, It jnuat also he observ^ that Wilts is 
the county where the monranontal ixinaiii'i of the 
aadent occupants of Britain are at once the mest 
numerous and characteristic. 
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But the Belgic area of Britain may Be carried fnr- , 
tliev cashvartls by considering the Attrcbatii as a | 
Bdgic population ^ in which case Belf/ae is a generic 
tenu, and AitJ-cbatii the spcehic uanie of one of the 
divisions it inciudes ; and by admitting the evidence 
of Kicliard of Cirencester we may go further still. 
[Binrtooi.] To this lino of criticism, however, it may 
be objected, that it is as little warranted by the text 
of Caesar as by that of Ptolemy. 

The Belgae of Caesar renuire X'e/ii and Sussex as 
their locality : those of Ptolemy, iriiVts and Somerset. 
The reconciliation of these different conditions has 
been attempted. An e.vtension westward between 
the times of the two writers has given one hypothesis. 
But this is beset with difiieulties. To say nothing 
about the extent to which the time in question was 
the epoch of conquests almost e.Kclusively Itaman, 
the reasons for believing the sources of Ptolemy to 
have been earlier than the time of Caesar are cogent. 

In the mind of the present writer, the Iiuit that 
Ptolemy’s authorities dealt with Wiis the e.visteneo 
ill Britain of localities belonging to populations 
called Belgae anil Attrebatii ; a fact known to Caesar 
also. Another fact known to Caesar was, the ex- 
istence of Belgic immignints along the shores of 
Kent and Sussex. Between these there is as little 
necessary connection as there is between the settle- 
ments of the modern Germans in London, and the 
esiatcnca of German geogmphical names in -sted, 
-hurst, See., in Kent. But there is an apparent one; 
and this either Caesar or his authorities assumed. 
Belgae and Attrehates he found in Kent, just as men 
from Delmen-/«jrs< may jirobably be found at present; 
and populations caOed Belgae and Attrebates he 
heard of in parts not very distant just as men of 
Goald-/lMrs!l or Idid-/««’Si( may be heard of now. 
He connected the two as nine ethnologists out of ten, 
with equally limited data, would have done, — logi- 
cally, but eiToneously. i 

The professed Keltic scholar may carry the criti- 
cism further, and probably explain the occurrence of 
the names in question — and otliers like them — upion 
the principle just suggested. He may .succeed in 
showing that the forms Belg- and Attrcbat-, have .a 
geographical or plitical signification. The first is 
one of irnjiortancc. The same, or a similar, com- 
bination of sounds occurs in BJatum a 

station north of the Solway ; hi the iVuma'u.s 
A-iulc-ovum stationed at Anderida; and in the 
famous ¥iv-lolr/s of Ireland, Two observations 
ajiply to these last. Like the Attacotti [Awa- 
co'm], they occur only in the fabulous portion of 
Irish history. Like the -lik t in such words as quod- 
libet, quibus-//it?, the JMg is luiflected, the jif/ - only 
being declined — so that the forms are Fir-Bulg 
(Belgae), Feroib-Bolg (Edgis). This is against 
the word being a true propr name. Lastly, it 
shonhl be added, that, though the word Belgae in 
Britain is not generic, it is so in Gaul, where there 
is no such ppaiation as timt of the Belgae, except 
go far as it is Nervism, Attridiatian, IHeimpian, &c. 

That the fielgiie of Britain were in the same eth- 
nological category with the Belgae of Gaul, no more 
follows from the identity of name, than it follows 
tliat Cambiw-B niton and Italian belong to' the 
some family, because each is called WekL The 
truer evidenee is of a more indirect nature, ami li® 
in the fact of the Britannic Belgm being ia tiie 
same cat^oiy with the rest of the Britons, th« rest 
of the Britons bring aa the Gauls, sad the GaUillii as 
the continental Belgae. Tiist the &at and last of 
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these tliree propositions Las been doubted i.s well 
known; in other words, it is well known that mi.xl 
writens have looked ufimi the Belgae as Germans. 
The GuIUg Belgae, liowevcr, rallier tlian tlic Bri- 
tannic, arc the tribes wirh uhnm tiiis qucstiun rots. 
All that need be said here is, tluit of tlie three Beluio 
towns mentioned liy Ptolemy (Iscltalis, Aquae Sulis, 
and Venta), none is Germanic in name, whilst i.iic is 
Latin, and the third eminent ly British, lus may be -ecn 
by comparing the Venta Sihirum and the Vnihi 
leenorum witii the Venta Belganun. [II. G. L.j 
BE'LGICA. [G.u,ua.] ' 

BELGINU.M. [GAI.I.IA.] 

BE'LGIUil. [Beugae.] 

BELIAS, [Balissus.] 

BE'LIOX. [Limia,] 

BELItsAHA (Aestuarium), in Britain, mciititincd 
by Ptolemy (ii. .3. § 2) us south of .Monb- imbe 
(^Morecame Etn/), and, consequently, mo.'t pro’atbly 
the mouth of ilw jlihhle., though Horsley idculiiivs it, 
with that of the Mtrscy. [L*. G. L.'j 

BELLI (BeWui), one of the .smaller triljc.s of the 
Celtiberi, in Hiaptuiia Tarraconeusis, with tlie pow- 
erful city of Segcila (SeyijSij), the revolt of whit li 
commenced the Celtibcriaii War. (Pohb. xx.sv. 2; 
Appian. elc Kdi. llkp. 44, 45.) ' [!’. S. | 

BELLINTU.M, a place in Gallia, mark.d in 
tlie Jerusalem Itin. between Avignon and Arh.^. 
The distance identifies it with Barhaitunr, accord- 
ing to B'Anville, imd with Lauzae, aceording to 
others. [G, L.j 

B ELLOCASSES. [ Vellocassses.] 
BELLO'VACI (BeWooKot, tStrabo, p. lO.o), a 
Belgic ijeople, tlie first of the Belgae in iintnUirs and 
influenee (A. O', ii, 4, 8 ; vil. 50), It was ri'ported to 
Caesar that tliey could muster 100,000 armed men. 
[Belg-Ve,] Their position was kdwtren the Somme 
(SamtiKi) and the Seine, S, of the Ambimii, E, of 
the Caleti, and W. of llie Sucssonc.s. It is conjec- 
tured that the small tribe of the .Sylv.anocte.-:, E. of 
tlie Oise, who arc not mentioned in Cae.':m‘, were ia 
his time included among the Ikdlovaej. The whole 
extent of the territory of tlie Beliovaei prol'ably com- 
prehended the diw'cses of Eiauvaii uud of Smlk, 
Ikolemy imaitioxH Uaiwirmnagns (Eemvak) as the 
Capital of the Beliovaei in his time, TJie onlyiihiea 
that Caesar meiUionaisBratuspuntiimi. [BiiAi t s- 
i'AXTira.] [U. L.] 

BELON (BrAft)*', Strait, iii. p. 140, ptepii. B.; 
Kth. Bekiirtas, com]), s, v. Brj\os), or BAEL' >N 
(BcuAar, Ptol, ii. 4. § li ; Mare, llerao. jt. -Bl; 
Gcogr. Itav. iii. 42; coins), a city on the ,S. isiasl 
of iii8[x'inia Baetica, at the. mouth of a rtvor t.f 'he 
.same name (pmibabiy the Barbate), which Man ian 
■ places between 1,‘jt) and 20tt stadia A E. of tlie 
Prom. Jutiouuj (C. Trafalgar). Tin* city was a 
considerable jjort, with establishments for -iduug 
fish; and it is fi m. p. W. of Jlellaria swd 1 2 E, of 
Be-Siepo {Bin. AuL p. 407, where it ha.s tbe snr- 
iiiiuie ClamUa), at the entrance of tiic I'n-tum (ia- 
ditauum (Straits of (JihriiUoi) from the Atlunrie 
(Mela, ii. C; Plin. iii. 3, s. 1), directly oppo-iic io 
Tingis, in Mauretama and wa- the umisiI pbwe of 
emlKircation for ]>er.sons crossing uwx to that city 
(Stnib, /, f>,), the distance to w hieii was no koiw’d 
30 Komnn miks (Plin. v. I), or 22D htadia (Bin. 
Awt p. 49,5). Its nfms are stili m:n -at the pbcoi 
calieti Behmiu, or Bokma. 0 .Spanish iiHk<s W. of 
Tarifa, There is a uin with the c.plgmph uAino. 
(Philos, Tram, vol. xxx. p. 922; Klosvjy., Med. 
de Esp. vul. ii. p, C35, vol, iih p. 152; Miounet, 
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■vol. i. p. 1, Suppl. vol. i. p. 14 ; Scstiiii, p, 33 ; 
Kckbri, vol. i, p. 1C; Ukert, vol, ii. pt 1, pp. 295, 
343.) [P. S.] 

IJMLSI'NUJI, a plac-p. marked in tlie Antonine 
Iliu. lii'twcou Glimberris (.4 «c/i) and Lu^dunumOon- 
veiinruni {St. Ikrimnd <S& Commiu(jes). Belshnnn 
is jirobably tbo Busino of the Table, D’Anville snp- 
j'lihcs tliiit the site may be JJarmt ; otlier.s take it to 
Ik; MiLtnern'e ; but neither distances nor names seem 
to enable n.s to fix the site with eoi-tainty. [G. L,] 
BELSrNLIxM (BeAcrtvoi', Ptol. ii. C. § 58), a city 
of the Celtiberiaus, in Hispania Tarraconensis, after- 
wards called Vivarium. Its site is marked at Vivel, 
near Si-./jarhe in Vuhiiciu, by Roman ruins and in- 
.scriplions. (Laborde, Jtin.deA'Esj>ayne,\o\, ii. jeSdC, 
3rd ed.) [P. S.] 

BELU'NUJI or BELLUNUJI (Be^oiif'o?/), a con- 
siderable towm in the interior of Venetia, still called 
EShmo. It was situated in the n]>^)er valley of the ■ 
Plavi.s {P'uive), about 20 miles NE. of Peltria, and 
almost on tlic borders of L’luietia, It w’as prob.ably 
in ancient a.s well as modern times the capital of the 
summndirijT (iLstrict. (Plin. iii. 19. s. 23; Ptol.iii. 1. 

§ 30; r. Diac. -vd. 2G ; Oreli. /nscr. 69.) [E.H.B.] 

BELUkS (Bi)/\€us), called abo Pagida by Pliny 
(v. 19), a small river of Palestine, described by 
Pliny as taking it.s rise from a lake named Cendei'ia, 
at the roots of Jlount Carmel, which after running five 
miles enters the sea near Ptolemais (xx.wi. 26) two 
stadia from the city, according to Joseplius. {B. J, 
ii. 2. § 9.) It is chiefly celebrated among the an- 
edents for its vitreous sand, and the accidental dis- 
covery of the manufacture of glass is ascribed by ■ 
Pliny to the banks of this river, which he describes ' 
as a sliiggi.sh stream, of unwholesome w'ater, but 
consecrated by religious ceremonies. (Comp. Tac. 
JUstv. 7.) It is now' called A7j/;r A but 

the lake Condevia has disappeared. It is an inge- 
nious conjecture of Iteland that its ancient apiffil- 
lation may be the origin of the Greek name for glass, 
veXhi, or va\6s. {Balaest. p. 290.) [G. W.j 

BEMBINA. [Ne-wea.] 

BENA'CUS LACUkS {B'fjvaKos Ai/j,u7], Strab. ; 
BaiVaxos-, I^tol.), a hike in Cisalpine Gaul, at the 
foot of the Alps, formed by the river Mincius, now- 
called the L<nfo di Garda. (Plin. iii. 19, s. 23 ; 
Virg. Ae». x. 205.) It is the largest of all the 
lakes in Ilaly, greatly exceeding both the Lacus 
Larins and Ycrbanu.s in breadth and superficial 
extenl, though imerior to them in length. Strabo, 
on the authorily of Polybius, .state.s its length at 
500 .s(;idia, and its breadth at 130 (Iv. p. 209): 
hut the former distance is greatly exaggerated, its 
p'iil length being less than 30 G. miiea, or 300 
stadia: its graatest breadth is nearly lU G. miles. 
The nortliom Italf of it, which is jient in between 
lofty .and very precipitmut mourit.ains, in liowever 
comparatively naiTow: it i.s only the southern portion 
■whkdi exjiands to the coiusiderable breadth above 
statf'd. The course of the lake is nettvly straight 
from NNE. to SSW., so that the north winds from 
the high Alps sweep down it tvith -unbroken force, 
and The storms on its surface exceed in violence 
tbo.se on any other of the Italian lakes. Plence 
Virgil justly speaks of it as rising into wavas, and 
roaring like the son, {FCnctibiis et frarUn asmr~ 
f/em Bmae& mannoy Virg, G. ii. 1 6B ; Serv. ad too.) 
The. shore at its southern extremity is coinparativdy 
low, being bounded only by geuGy sloping- Mils, 
from which projects a narrow tongue of land, form- 
ing tho beautiful pcnmaula of Snuiio, which divides 
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this part of the lake into two nearly equal portions. 
The river Mincias issues from its SE, c-xtromity, 
whore stood the town of Ahpuuca, on the site of 
Gie modern fortress of Peschkra. Most ancient 
writers spealc of the Mincins as having it,s sotu'ce in 
the lake Benacus (kServ. ad Aen. x. 205 ; Vih. kSeq. 
pp. 6, 14; JsidoT. Oriff. xiii. 19), but Pliny tells ua 
that it flowed tJirozcyk the lake without allowing 
their waters to mix, in the same manner as the 
Addua did through the Larian Lake, and the Khono 
through the Lacus Lcinannu,s. (ii. 103. s. 106.) 
It is evident, therefore, that he must have considered 
Oie river which entem the lake at its northern ex- 
tremity, and is now called tho Sarca, as being the 
same -svith the Mincius, w'liich would certainly be 
correct in a geograiflncal point of view, though not 
in accordance with cither ancient or modern usage. 
According to the same author va.st quantities of e(?ls 
were tiilccn .at a certain season of the year where, the 
Mincius issued from the lake, (Plin, ix, 22. s. 38.) 

Several inscriptions have been found, in which 
the name of the Benacen.ses occurs, whence it has 
been sup230sed that there was a town of the n.'ime of 
Bcnacus. But it is more probable that this name 
dc.sign.ales the population of tho banks of the lake 
in general, who would naturially combine for vtn-jous 
purjwscs, such as the erection of honorary statues 
.and inscriptions. The greater part of these have 
been found at a place called Tosoolano, on the W, 
bank of the lake, about 5 miles N. of Sald^ the 
ancient name of winch is supposed to have been 
Tusculaiutin. (Sen however Orelli, 2183.) It appears 
to have had a temple or sanctuary, wliich was a place 
of common resort from all parts of the lake. The 
name of Benacus occurs in an inscription found at 
S. Vigilio on the opposite shore, as that of tlie 
tutelaiy deity of the lake, the '* Pater Benacus ” of 
Virgil. (Rossi, A/mo?'to di Brescia.^ pp. 200, 201; 

' Cluver, Itod. p. 107.) The modem tovn of Garda, 
from -whence the lake derives its present appellation, 
appears from inscriptions discovered there to have 
been inhabited in Roman times, but its ancient name 
is unknown. [E. H. B.J 

BENAMERIUM {B-rjvvafxapiig'), a village of Pa- 
lestine to the north of Zorah {q, v.) mentioned only 
by Eusebius and St. Jerome. {Ommast. s. v. N% 
/crjplju, lege Nejaepl/t.) rG. W.1 

BENAVENTA. [Isannavatia.] 

BENE (By]vrf ; Eth. ’Bzjvcxios), a town of Crete, 
in the neighbourhood of Gortyn, to which it was 
subject, only known as Gio birthplace of the poet 
Kliiann.s, (Steph. B. s.v, B’/ji'j]; Suid. s. v. 'Piavdi.^ 

BENEHARNUM, a place flr.st inontioned in Gie 
Antonine, Ilin. It is placed 19 Gallic leagues, or 
28| M. P., from AqUkae Tarbcllicae (jDax), on the 
road to Tazdonse. But the road -Ci’as circuitous, for 
it pas.sed through Aquae Convenamm; .and between 
Benehannun and Aquae Con-venanim the Itin, places 
Oppidam Novum {Nage on the Gave), 27 M. P. 
from Benehanium. Anotlror road from Caesar Au- 
gusta {Saragossa) to Benehamum, passes through 
Aspa Luca {Pont I’Esquit) and Iluro {Oleron), on 
the Gave d'Olerm^ Iluro is 18 M,P. from Bene- 
hamnm. If Gion wo join QUron and Nazge by a 
straight line, we have Gie respective distances 18 and 
27 M. P. from OUvm and Blage to Rcneharmnn, as 
Gie etiher sides of the triangle. Walckenacr, on the 
authority of Giese two routes and personal iMsi-rva- 
tiffii, places Beneliarnuni at Pieilh Tour to the E.of 
Mctihci Eetdiard, at Navarrehis; and L’Anviilo 
places it near Orthm. Walckcnacr’s s]Ti- it- at Cas~ 
u c 3 
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telnon, between Mashc and Lagor, in the depart- 
ment of JBmses Pyrenees. Beneharnum was un- 
doubtedly the origin of the name of Bearn, one of 
the old divisions of France. Bcncbarnnm, under the 
name of Beii.avnuin, existed in the sixth century of 
our aera, and liad a bishoyt. There are no ancient 
remains wliicdi can be identified as the site of Benc- 
harnum. (D’Anville,A'<:;tice,ij’'C.;\Vakkonaer 3 Geog. 
vol. ii. p. 401, &c.) [G. L.] 

BFNEVKETUII (Bsj/efisj'rdy, Steph. B. Aj-p, ; 
BeweouseTfie, Strab. rtoL: /M. Beneveiitanus; Be- 
nei'cnto), one. of the rhief cities of Samnium, and at 
a later period one of the most important cities of 
Boiitherii Italy, was situated on the Via Appia at a 
dislaiiee of 3:2 miles E. from Capua; and on the 
banks of the river Calor. There is some discrepancy 
as to the people to which it belonged: I'liny ex- 
pressly assigns it to the Hirpini; but Livy coj-taiiily 
seems to consider it as belonging to Siimnium Proiwr, 
as distinguished from the Ilirpini; and Ptolemy 
adopts tite same view. (Plin, hi, 11. s. 16; Liv. 
xxiL 13; Ptol. iii. 1. § 67.) All writers concur in 
representing it as a very ancient city; Solinus and 
Stepbanu.s of Byzantium ascribe its foundation to 
BYomedcs; a legend which app'ars to have, been 
adopted by the inhabitants, who, in the time of Pro- 
copius, pretended to exhibit the tusks of the C:tly- 
donian boar in proof of their descent. (Solin. 2, § 
10; Steph. B. s. v. ; Proeop. B. G. i. 15.) Festus, 
on the contrary (s. v. Amoniam), related that it was 
founded by Auson, a son of Ulysses and Circe; a 
tradition which indicates that it was an ancient Au- 
sonian city, previous to its conquest by the Samnites. 
But it first appears in liistory as a Samnite city 
(Liv. ix. 27); and must have already been a place 
of strength, so that the Romans did not venture to 
attack it during their first two wans with that peo- 
ple. It appeal’s, however, to have fallen into their 
hands during the Third Samnite War, though the 
exact occasion is unknown. It was certainh' in tho 
power of the Romans in B. c. 274, when Pyn’hus 
Was defeated in a great battle, fought in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, by the consul M’. Curins. (Pint. 
■Pyrrk. 25; Frontiu. Strut, iv. 1 . § 14.) .Si.x years 
later (b. c. 268) they .sought farther to .sec-ure its 
possession by establishing there a Romim colony 
with Latin rights. (Liv. £jnt. xv.; Veil. Pat. i. 14.) 
It was at this time that it first assumed the name 
of Beneveutum, having previously been called Hla- 
leventiim (MaAtSevroj', or MaAeSet'rJs), a name 
which the Romans regarded as of evil augury, and 
changed into one of a more tiirtunate signification. 
(Plln. iii. 11. s, 16; Liv. ix. 27; Font. s. tf. Bcnemi- 
ium, p, 34; Sti'pli. B. s. f. ; Proeop. B. G. i. 15.) 
It is probable tbiit the Oscan or Stinmite name wa.s : 
Maloeis, or Slalieis, fruin whence the fbnn Slale- ■ 
ventum would be derived, like Agrigentum from 
Acragas, Selinuntium from Seiinus, &c. (Jlillingcn, 
Numisni. <le Vltalie, p. 223.) 

As a Roman colony P.eiteventuin seom.s to have 
quickly become a flourishing place; and in the 
&cond Punic War was nqteatedly occupieil by Ro- 
man generafs as a jjost of hupirtancc, on account of 
its proximity to Campmia, and its strengtli as a 
fortress. In its immediate ncighbourho^ were 
fought two of the most decisive actions of tlie war: 
the one in b.c. 214, in which the Carthaginian 
general Haano was defeated by Ti. Qracehna ; die 
otlier in b. c. 212, when the. camp of ilaDim, in 
which he tad aeoitmukted a vast qtiaatUj ef asm 
and otlier stores, was stormed and taken by the 
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Roman consul Q. Fulvius. (Liv. xxii. 1.3, xsiv, 14, 
16, XXV. 13, 14, 15, 17; Apf.iau, Annih. ,‘U>, 37.) 
And though its territory wa.s lutire than once laid 
waste by the Garthngiiiiaus. it w:is still nue i.if the 
eighteen Latin eolouie.s which in n. c. 2u9 were at 
, once able and willing to fiirni.sli the reijuired quota 
of men :md money for continuing the war. (Liv. 
xxvii. 10.) It is singular tbat no uientioi! nf it 
occurs during the Stx'ial War ; but it .^eons to 
Imvc escajxid from the calamities whieii at flsat 
time hefel so many cities of iSiimnium, and towards 
the close of the Republic i.s sjxiken of as oiir; of 
the most opulent and nourishing eitle.s of Italy. 
(Appian, B. C. iv. 3; Strab. v. p. 2.50; Cie. in 
Verr. i. 15.) Under the Second Triuiiivirate it^ 
territory was ^rortioiied nut by the Trimuvir.s t-* fbvir 
veteraas, and .subsequently a fri.’sh ciibmy wa- e.-taii- 
lishod there by Augu.stus, wlio greatly ciiiarged ii.s 
domain by the addition of the territory of Caudima. 
A third colony was settled tliere by Nero, at whiefi 
time it as.smncd the title of Cimi-ordia; licni e we 
find it bearing, in iuseriptimis of the reign of Se)i- 
tlmius Severus, tlic titles “ Colnnia Julia Augn.-ta 
Concordiii Felix Beiievontum.” (Appian. [. c.; Lib, 
Colon, jrp. 231, 232; Iriscr. ap. Romauells, vnl. ii. 
pp, 382 , 384; Orell. In.srr. 128, 590.) It.s im- 
portance and nourishing cnmlitimi under tlie Roman 
Empire is sufficiently atte.sted by existing remains 
and in-scriptions ; it was .at that jxwiod tmque.stionahly 
the chief city of the Hiipini, mid probably, next to 
Capua, the most populous and eon.siderabIe of 
Southern Italy. For this pros})crity it was doubtic'.s 
indebted in part to its im.-ition on the Via Appia, 
just at the junction of the two prindjtal arms or 
branches of th.at great rojul, the one called aftenvard.s 
the Via Trajasia, leading from thence by Equus Tii- 
tieus into Apulia ; the other by Aeculiirium to Ve- 
nusi.a and Tarentum. (Strab. vi, p. 283.) [Vi.\ 
Afi’iA.] The notice of it by noracc on his juuruvy 
from Rome to Bnmdnsium (Sat. i. 5, 71) fiimilsar 
to all VKiders. It was indebted to flu; same eircinu- 
shmee for the honour of repis-aed visits Jr.'in the 
emperors of Rome, among which tlm.-ieof Xero. Tra- 
jan, and Sc-pt. Severn.**, are jtartieularly recjtrdvd, 
(Tac. Ann. sv, 34.) It was probulily ior the .sime 
rea.snn that the noble triumjjlial arch, which still forms 
i one of it.s cliief onaitnents, w;ts ereejv.l there in 
\ honour of Tnijatj by the senatt; :ind proj.U' of Romt*. 

: Surce.ssive enqsfrora .seetn to Inive lMv,t{>sv(-<l mi the 
i city acce!?si<ttis of territory, and erected, or ;it Ic.-i.'! 

I given muitu to, v:iriouK public building-i. For ad- 
; ministrativc pinqvifces it was firet inehided, tog.'iher 
: with the re.st of the Ilirpini, in the 2nd regi -!. «i‘ 
Augnsttw, but was uflerwards aimexed t.tf’Hijq.'Uii.'i 
ami placed under the eontro! of the eou'-tilar of th'it 
province. Its ininiidtimt.s were included in tim 
Stelbtine trihe. (Plin. iii. 11. s. 16; Mnmm.wu, 
Tnpogr. (kgll Irgbti, p. 167. in UnU. ikU iiut. 
Arch. 1847.) Beiieventum rctaine.i ii.s iuijHir!.mi'e 
down to the cbise *4' the Knipire. and ihmigh during 
tho Gothic wars it wsu t;tkc!i hy T-.tila, and it* 
walls rased to the grotmd, they were restored, as 
wtdl as its public buildings, shortly after ; and F. 
Dracomm six*ak,s of it as a very wealthy eiiy, aitd 
the csiphal of ail the surrounding provitKes, (I’ro- 
eop, B. G. iii. 6; P. Dine, ii, 20; Da Vila, Antiq, 
Bene^. pp. 271, 286.) Under the l.ombard.H ii Imv 
came the capital of a duchy which iuclmkd all their 
conquest.H in Smitiient Italy, and TOnthiUed to iiuvin- 
tain itself as an indopendeut felate long after th® 
fall of tlie Lombard kiugtbm in the nuiliu 
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TiiO modem city of Benevento is still a consider- 
able place with about 13,000 inhabitants, and con- 
tains numerous Yesliges of its ancient grandeur. 
The most {lunspicuous of those is a triumphal arch 
erected in honour of the emjieror Trajan in a. b. 
114, which forms one of the gates of the modem 
city, now called Poi'ta Aurea. It is adorned with 
ba-s-rclicfs rcjiresenting the exploits of the Emperor, 
and is generally admitted to be the finest monument 
of its class existing in Italy; both from the original 
merit of its arcliiteeture and sculpture, and from 
its excellent state of incservation. Besides this them 
exist tlie remains of an amidiitlieatre, portions of 
the Eoman walls, and an ancient bridge over the 
Oalor; while numerous bas-reliefs and fragments of 
sculpture (some of them of a very high order of 
merit), as w'elJ as Latin inscriptions in great num- 
bers are found in almost all parts of tlie city. Some 
of tlieso inscriptions notice tlie public buildings exist- 
ing in the city, among which was one called the 
“ Caesai'eiun,” probably a kind of Curia or place for 
the assemblies of the local senate ; a Ba.silk'a, splen- 
did porticoes, and Thermae, which appear to havc,| 
been erected Iiy the Emperor Coimiiodiis. Others 
contain mnch curious information concenung the 
various “ Collegia,” or corporations that existed in 
the city, and which appear to have been intended 
not only for religious or commercial objects, but in 
some instances for literary purposes. (Be Vita, An- 
tiq. Bm&v. ]>p. 159 — 174, 253 — 289 ; Inscr. Benev. 

р. 1—37: Ovell. Biscr. 3164, 3763, 4124—4132, 
&c.) Boueventum indeed .seems to have lieen a 
place of much literary cultivation; it was the birth- 
place of Orbilius the grammarian, who long con- 
tinued to teach in his native city before he removed 
to Borne, and w'as honoured with a statue by his 
fellinv-townsmen; while existing iuscriidions record 
similar honours paid to another grammarian, Rutilius 
Atdiamis, as well as to oratora aird poets, apparently 
onlv of local celebrity. (Suet. Gram. 9 ; De Vita, 

1. c. pp. 204—220; Orell. Inscr. 1178, 1185.) 

The territory of Beneventum under the Roman 
empire was of very considerable extent. Towards 
the W., as already mentioned, it included th.at of 
Caudimn, with the exception of the town itself; to 
the N. it extended as far as the Tamarus {Tam- 
nmru), including the village of Par/o, which, as we 
learn from an inscription, was anciently called Pagus 
A'eiauus ; on the XK. it comprised the town of 
Eqmis Tuticus (X. EltMterio, near CtMlel Franco), 
and on the 1C. and S. bordered on the territories of 
Aceidaimm and Abellinum. An iriserijttion has 
jnvservcd to us the names of several of the or 
villages dejxmdent upon Beneventum, but their sites 

с. mnot be identiliiKl. (Henseu, 'Pah. AVment. Bae- 
bian, p. 93 — 1U8; ilommsen, Topogr. deffUlrpini, 
p. 168—171.) 

'J be Aiti-Hixi Cami'I, mentioned by several writers 
as the actual scene of llie engagement between 
Pyrrhus and the Romans (Flor. i. 18 ; Froritin. 
titrat. iv, 1. § 14; Ores, iv, 2), were probably the 
tract of plain country S. of the river Calor, called 
on Zannoiii's map Le Colmne, winch commences , 
within 2 miles o‘f Beuevesitum itse¥, and was tra- i 
versexi by tire. Via Appia. Thf'y are erroneously i 
placed both by Floras and Orosius in Lucania; but i 
all the lK!st authorities place the scene of the action 
near Beneventum. Souh*. m'iters would read Tau- 
rasini,” for Arusini in the passages cited, but there 
is no authority for tliis alteration. 

The aimoxod coin, with the legend bkstv'ESTQD 
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(an old Latin fom for Beneventov-um), must have 
been struck after it beeaine a Latin colony. Other 
coins with the legend “ hlalie-s,” or “ ilalitsn,” have 
been sxipposedto belong to the Samnite hlalcventnm. 
(Jlillingen, Numismxtique de VAnc. Ilalie, p. 223 ; 
i’riedliinder, Osk. Milns. ir. G7 .) [E. H, B.] 
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BENI. [Bknka.] 

BENJANIN. [Paekstina.] 

BENNA, or BENA (Bewa : Eth. Bevmtos, 
Steph. B.), a town in Thrjice, from which one of the 
Ephesian tribes appears to have derived its name. 
(Guhl, Ephesiaca, j). 29.) I’liuy (iv. 11. s. 18) 
speaks of a Thracian people of the name of Beni. 

BENNA, .seems to have been a place in Phrygia 
Epictetus, between A'ufaM and Azaiii, as is inferred 
from an inscription found by Keppcl ivith the words 
rots B^wirats at Tutar-Bazarjek, (Cramer, Asia 
Minor, vol, ii. p. 17.) [G. L.] 

BERA. [Beek.) 

BERCORATEvS, a people of Aquitania (Plin. iv. 
19), or Bercorcates in Harduin’s text. The name 
appears to exist in that of the Bcrcauats, the inlia- 
bitants of a place once named Barcou, now Jouanon, 
in the canton of Born, in the depirtment of Gironde. 
(Walckenaer, Geotj. tje. vol. ii, p. 241.) [G. L.l 

BKKEBIS, BOKEVIS and VEREIS (Bepft's), 
a town in Lower Pannonia, identified by some with 
the modern village of Brecz, and by othrars with a 
place near Gy&rgg, on the right bank of the Brave, 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 6; Geogr. Rav. iv. 19; Itin. Ant. 
p, 130; Itin. Ilier. p. 502; Tab, Peuting.) [L, S.) 
BERECYNTUS (BepeKwrost Eth. BepeKVPrat), 
city of Phrygia, according to Stephanus (.s. v.). 
But tins town, and the Cjistellum Bereoynthium of 
Vibius Sequester (p. 18, cd. Oberliu), on the Sanga- 
rius, are otherwise unlcnown. The Berecyntes (Strab. 
p. 469) were a I’hrygian nation, w'ho w'orslnpped the 
Magna Mater. A district named Bereeys is men- 
tioned in a IVagmcnt of Aeschylus, quoted by Strabo 
(p. 580); but Aeschylus, after his fashion, confused 
the geograiihy. Pliny (v. 29) mentions a “ Berc- 
eyntius Iractus ” in Caria, which abounded in box- 
wood (xvi. 1 6) ; but he gives no precise indication 
of the position of this country. [G. L.l 

BERECYNTUS. [Ida.] 

BEUEGRA (Bepeypa : FBh. Beregranus), a town 
of Picennm, mentioned both by Pliny and Ptolemy 
among the places in the interior of that province. 
The latter reckons it one of the towns of the 
Praetutii, but wo have no due to its predse position. 
Cluverius would place it at Civitdla di Tronto, 
about 10 miles N. of Teramo, which is at least a 
plausible conjecture. (Plin. iii. 13. s. 18 ; Ptol. iii, 
1. § 58 ; Cluver. ltd. p. 746.) TJie Liber Colo- 
niarum (p.259) mentions the “Veragramis ager” 
among those of Picenum, a name evidently comipted 
from ” Beregranus.” [E. IL B,] 

BEBENl'CE. 1. (Bepeviicij, Strab. xvi. p. 770, 
xvil p. 816; Plin. vi. 23, 26,29, 3.‘!; Sieph. tt. 
s. Arrian. Peripl. M. Bub.; Itin. Anknin. 
p. 178, f.; Epiphan. Ifaeres. lx\i. 1; Eth. Ikp;vi- 
' ■ ' i c- c 4 
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Ksuy and BepeuiKtdStis, fem, Bejoej/iKeja), a city upon 
the Bed Sea, -was founded, or certainly converted 
from a village into a city, by Ptolemy II. PHla- 
(lelphus, ami named in honour of his mother, the 
daughter of Ptolemy Lagus and Antigone. It stood 
about lat. 23° 56' N., and about long. .35° .34' E-, 
and being in the .same parallel with Syene, was .ac- 
cordingly on the equinoetial line. Berenice, as mo- 
dem surveys (Jlorcsby and Carless, 1830 — 3) have 
ascertained^ stowl nearly at the bottom of the Sinius 
Immmidus, or Foul Bay. A lofty range of moun- 
tains runs along this side of tJje African co.ast, and 
separates Berenice from Egypt. The emerald mines 
are in its neiglibourhood. 'f he harbour Ls indillbrent, 
but was inijiroved by art. Berenice .stood upon a 
narrow rim of .shore between the hills .and the Red 
Si‘.a. Its prosjjcrity after the third century n. c. was 
owing in great nie.asiirc to three causes; the favour 
of llie Sliicedoiiian kings, its safe anchorage, and its 
being a tenninns of the great road from Copto.s, 
which rendered Bereuieo and Myo.s llormos the two 
principal cmpioria of the trutle between Aothiopia and 
Egypt on the one hanil, ami Syria and India on the 
other. Tlic dist.anee between Goptn.s and Berenice 
w.as 2.58 iitiman miles, or eleven day.s’ journey. The 
wells and halting places of the caravans are enmne- 
rated hy Pliny (vi. 23. s. 20), and in the Itineraries 
{Antonin, p. 172, f.). Belzoni (^Travels, vol. ii. p. 
33) found trace.s of several of these stations. Under 
the empire Berenice formed a district in it.stdf, with 
its peculiar prefect, who was eiitilled Praefectus 
Bereiiicidis,” or P. mentis Berenieidi.s. (Orclli, Jmer. 
Lat. no. SS80, f.) 'I’lie harbour of Bereniee was 
sheltered from tlie NE. wind by the island Ophiotles 
{’OpidBijs tffiffcs, Strab. xvi. p. 770; Died. iii. 39), 
which was rich iu topazes. A small temple of sand- 
stone and soft c.alcarenus .stone, in the Egyptian style, 
has been discovered at Berenice. It is 102 feet long, 
and 43 W'ide. A portion of it.s w'.alls is .sculptured 
with well-executed basso relievos, of Greek work- 
manship, and liieroglyphics .also oeea.^ionally occur 
on the w.alLs. Bolzoni confirmed D'Anvillc’s original 
opinion of the true site of Berenice (.l/ihnohv.s’ su)' 
riujiipte Anc,knne),i\rA say.s that the city measured 
.1,600 feet from N. to S., tind 2,000 freni E. to \V. 
lie c.sti!iiate.s the ancient population at 10,000. (lic- 
scurches, vol. ii, p. 73.) 

2. pAXc;Hnv.su.s, a city ne.ar .Sabae in I'ne Rcgitu 
Troglodytica, and on the W, coast of tlie Bcil Sea, 
between the 20tli and 21st degrees of N. latitude. It 
obtained the appellation of*' ail-golden " (viii/xpvcro's, 
Steph. B. p. 164, s. r, ; Strab. .xvL 771) from its 
vicinity to the gold niiiie.« of Jelml Allaki or OllaM, 
from which the ancient Egyptian.s drew their prin- 
cipal supplies (tf that metal, atid in the workitig of 
which thev employed criminals and prisoners of war. 
(Pliii. vi, 3.1.) 

3, Eriw'.iUK.s (eVi Afipjjt, ,Stejih. B. g. v.: 
Strah. xvi. pp. 769, 77.3; Mela, iii. 8; Plin. vi. 34; 
Ptcl. viii. 16. § 12), or Itereiiice npm the Neck tif 
I^and, WAS a town on tlie \V. shore of the Reil .Sea. 
nestr the ritnait.s of Bab-tl-Mamkh. Its jjosition on 
a sandy spit or promontory of land tvas tlie cause of 
its di.stinct,iye apjiclktiou. riome aullioriUc.si, how- 
ever, attribute the name to the neighlKturfmod of a 
mtite comrideniblc town natruxl Deira; but the situ- 
ation oflhe latter k unknown. fW, B. jD.1 

BEBENI'CE. A Cilician city this name is 
mcntionetl by Seplianus (a. v. Bspevl/rij) ; and in Urn 
Htadiasmus a bay Bereuice ia meutiyned- '** As the 
• ritadiasmus docs not uieation tmy distance hebweeu 
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the Gulf of Berenice and Celcmieri.s, llicrc is ro.a.-ion 
to tliink that Berenice was the name of the hini to 
the eastward of the little ywrf of A'cA‘«fA-ri." (i.eake, 
Asia Minor, &:e. p. 'lOL) E^'f- E.] 

BERENI'OE, a town in Arabk, the name by 
which Ezioii-Geber w;i.s called in tiic time, of 
Jo,sephus. {Ant.y'm, 6. § 4,) It was siniak-l uii 
tlie Elanitic, or Emstem Gulf of the ib-d Fea. not far 
from Elatli, Allah, or Aclaua. It is meiitioned in 
the wanderings of the children of Israel {Numb. 
xxsiii. 33); and is eelihraled as the naval arMOi.il 
of Solomon and .Jehoshaphal. (1 Khujs, ix. g6, 
xxii. 48.) The Arabic, Insturian .Makri/.i sj-.c.-ik,-. of 
an ancient city ’Asyun near Ailah. (Bnrddiardt'ti 
%m,p.511.) ' [thW.] 

BEKENI'CE, in Cvrcnnica. flfrsT’F.unn.s.'] 
BEREUM or BEKAEUM {.Ar'ikh'M). a i-.wh iu 
Moesiii {Notit. Imp. 28; Geogr. liav. iv. b: Bin. 
Ant. 223). ^ [L.S.] 

BEIJGA (Bepyij : F.th. Bepyams), a t.iwii of 
Macedonia, lying inland fr.an tiie moiiih of 
Strymou (Scymmis Cli. 634; rt'd. Hi. i;!, ^ ;ti) 
only known as the birtliplace of She wiRcr Aii- 
tiphanes, whose tales v,c,e i-ri n,a:\.'!lous 
incredible as to give rise to a verb Bfp'/C-ipVn'. in 
the .sense of telling l;il,.:elii'oii.'. (.St rah, i, p. 47, ii. 
pp.lU2, 101; Stejdi. B. s. c.; J>ki. oj v.d. i. 

]i. 204.) Leake ]flaccs Bcrga near tin* tiiofioru 
Tukhjuo, upon the .slier.' of the St ryu ionic lake. 
(Leake, Northern Grrtrc. vol. iii. p. 229.) 
BE'RGimLM. [A,sTntEs.] 

BERGINTKU.M, a place on the Gallic side of llm 
pass of tlie Alpes Graiae, lying on the read tuai-k-.l 
in tlie Antoiiine Itin, between .Mediolanum (Jii'on) 
.and Vienna (r/cniic). D’Auville (jS'oiice, &c.) 
places it, acconliiig to the Table, between ..V-xima 
(Aime) and Alpis Graia. The distance from jh-r- 
gintrum to Axima is marked vitii M. l\ Tlie. Aljte 
Graia may be the watershed on tlie pas.s of liici.ittie 
St. Bcmard, which divide.s the waters that ik.v.- to 
tlie /sire from tho.-u which flow to the Ib-ro Bolt, a , 
on the Italian .ride. This is the ])lacti wiiieit B'An- 
villi* names rilopitol, on the aiiliioriiy o!' a mann- 
.serijit map of the country, U’A’.r.iile .-np}...-'., ;5„ifc 
Bergintrum may he Sf, Miuu'k' ; imt he admits 
that xii, tliC distance in the Table k'tween lUr- 
gintrnm and Alpis Grain, d's-.^ jet ill the di-tante 
bi'twecn fit. Mtiitriix and l'U>>piiul. wld.h 5- less. 
Waickciiaer (fiioi/. &c. V'd. iii. p. 27) siijp.M-..! that 
two routes kUvecu Arebrigiiini .mnl l);irnnm.'ia b.ue 
ken made info one in liie 'I'abie, and he tlxcs I’e r- 
gintriiin at Jidb ntn. He aho attempts to simw tint 
ill the Anten. Itin. bidwei.n Arebrigium amt itiran- 
htsiu there has lic.-ii coiiFiislou in the uimibwv at.d 
tho names of places; and this a]>pe.ar., to be t!i“ ca.-.;. 
The jiositiou of llcrgiiUrum canii'.t b.' CMiiridpivd as 
certain, tliough the Jimit.s l-ctwmn wlm h wo i,m-t 
look for it are pretiv w.ll deilaed. j i;, L.j 

BEIJGISTA'NLa Miiall l^coide of IJi.-jania Taim- 
cmicmsis, who revolted from the itonmn- in tbc t’or 
akiiit Kinporiae, 193. (Liv. x.\xiv. 16. 17.) 
They sivm to liave been iieighhmr,- of fijc II -rretes, 
in Uic nutuntain.s of ikipo and 

Mauresa. There can be im doubt that the iilace, 
aftenvards mentioneil by i.ivy (c. 21) as tin* strong- 
iiold of the n'lie]', litr'pum or Venjiom caslrt/m, 
was viw of the seven fiirtrcsscs of the Bcrgl'iiani, 
mentioned hy liiiu in the former js-ns.sigc, and Ik'.-it 
from which they to<*k their nimu'. .it is (mteiidy 
Ikrtftt. (Marea, //tV.ii.23, p. 197; l'h>r>'K, Ksp. A. 
xxiv. 38 ; Ukert, vol, ii. pt . i, pp. 3 is, 426. ) [ B. S. J 
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BERGULE, BEEGITLAE, VIEGULAE orBEB- 
GIILIUM (J&epyov\’n,BipyovKtovt Dsjatcd-JBorgas), 
a town in Thrace, which was in later times called 
ArcinUuiJidis. (I’tol. iii. 11. §12; Geogr. Bav. 
iv. G; Itin. lliei\ p. 5G9; Cedren. p.266; Thcoplian. 
p. 60.) [L. S.] 

BE'EGOJIIJM (Bepyofiovt EtJi. Bergwnas, atis : 
Jjcrp/mno), a city of (Ji.-tilpine Gaul, situated at the 
foot of tlie Alps, between Brixia and the Lacus 
Liirius; it was miles NE. from Alilan. (Itin. 
Aiit. p. 127.) According to Pliny, who fn]l()w.s the 
aiithorily of Cato, it was a city of the Orobii, but 
this tribe is not mentioned by any other author, 
and Bcrgoninm is included by Ptolemy in the ter- 
ritory of the Cenornani. (Plin. iii^ 17. s. 21 ; Ptol. 

iii. 1. § 31.) Justin also mentions it among the, 
cities founded liy the Gauls, after they had cimsed 
the Alps, and expelled the Tuscans from the plains 
of northcru Italy. (Justin, xx. 5.) No raeution of 
it i.s, however, found in Iristory previous to tJic 
Boman Empire, when it became a considerable nni- 
nieipal totvn, as attfi.sted by inscriptions as well as 
by Pliny and I’toleuiy. It seems to have derived 
considerable wealth from valuable copper mines 
which existed in its territory. (Piin. xxxiv. 1 . s. 2 ; 
Grell. ]7iscr. 3349, 3898.) In n. c. 4,52, it was 
one of the cities laid waste by Altila (Jlist. Iliscell. 
XV. p. 549); but after the tall of the Koinan Empire 
it is again mentioned by Procojjius as a strong for- 
tress, and under tbo Lombard kings was one of the 
chief towns in this part of Italy, and the capital of 
a duehy, (Prucop. B. G. ii. 12 ; P. Diac. ii. 15, 

iv. 3.) In late writers and the Itinerarie.s the name 

is coiTuptly written Pergamus and Bcrgame : but 
all earlier writers, as well as insoriplions, have Ber- 
gomiim. The modern city of liergmm i.s a flou- 
rishing and populous place, but contains no ancient . 
reinahis. - [E. H. B.] 

BEBGU'SIU:\I or BERGE'SU, in Gallia, on tlio 
road between Vienna ( ITcwte) and a place named 
Augustum. The Antonine Itin, and the Table agree 
very nearly as to the jwition of Bergusium, which is 
XX or xxi JI. P. from Vienna, and supposed to ije a 
])lace named Bourgoin. Augustum is supposed to 
Iw Amte. [G. L.] 

IIERIS or BIKES Blpvf), a river of Pon- 

lus, wliich Arrian jdaccs 60 stadia Irom the Thoaris. 
Hamilton (/iV'ScarcAea, &(;. vol. i. p. 280) identifies 
it wilh the Altjilsch Cliai, “a deep and slugei.sh 
river,’’ between Unkh and the Thermodon. He 
found it to be six miles, or 60 stadia, from the 
Tkurch li'vmh, which he scorns to identify correctly 
with the. Thoaris. [G. L.3 

BE'KMIUK MONS (rh Bepgiov oposi Vm'ia),a 
range of mountains in Uacedonia, between the Ha- 
liacinon and Ludias, at the font of which sto(Kl the 
city of Beroe.i. llewKlotus relates that this momi- 
tain was impassable on account of the cold, and that 
beyond it were the gardens of Jlidas, in which the 
ro.'cs grew .spontaneously. (Herod, viii. 138; Strab. 
vii. p. .330.) The Bennius is the same as the Bora 
of Livy (xlv. 29), .and is a continuation of Mount 
Banius. (Milller, vol. i. p. 469, transl.; 

Leako, NovAem Greece, vol. iii. p. 295.) 

REROE A. 1. (B4pota, Bep^otet: Eth. Bepoatot, 
Stoph. B. ; Borocus, Liv. xxiii. 39 : Verria), a dty 
of hhicedonia, in the N. part of the province (Plin. 
iv. 10), in the district called EmatMa (Ptol- iii. 13, 

§ 39), on a river which flo'iV!} into the Ilaliacraon, 
and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius 
' (Stnib. vii. p. 330). It was attacked, though un- 
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Buccessfully, by the Athenian forces under Callia.s, 
B. a 432. (Thuc. x. 61,) The statement of Tim - 
cydides presents some geographical diflicuUies, as 
Beroea lies quite out of the way of the natural route 
firom Pydna to Potidaea, Mr. Grote (I7isf. of Gx'e.cce, 
vol. vi. p, 96) considers that anotlier Beroea, sitiuited 
somewhere between Gigonus and Thenna, and out of 
the limits of that Macedonia winch Perdieras go- 
verned, may probably be the place indicated, by I'liu- 
cydides. Any remark from Mr, Grote desenes tlio 
highest consideration; but an objection presents itself 
against tliis view. His argument rests upon the hy- 
pothesis that there w'.is another Beroea in Thrace or 
in lilmathia, though wo do not know its exact site. 
There was a town called Beroea in Thrace, but we 
are enabled to fix its position wnth considerable cer- 
tainty, as lying between Philijipopolis and Nicojwlis 
(see below), and no single autiiority is mlduccd to 
show' that there was a second Beroea in Thrace be- 
tween Gigonus and Thenna. 

Beroea surrendn'ed to the Roman consul after the 
battle of Pydna (Liv. xliv. 45), and w.as assigned, 
with its territory, to the third region of Macedonia 
(xlv. 29), St. I’aul and Silas withdrew to this city 
from Thessalonica; and the Jewish residents arc de- 
scribed as more ingenuous and of a better dispo.sition 
tlian those of the latter place, in that they diligently 
searched the Scriptures to ascertain the ti-uth of 
the doctrines taught by the Apostle. (Acts, xvii. 11.) 
So 2 )iitcr, a native of this town, accompinied St. Paul 
to A.sia. (Acts, xx. 4.) Lucian {Asinm, 34) de- 
scriiics it as a large and populous town. It was si- 
tuated 30 M. P. from Pella (Betit. Tab.'), and 51 M. P 
from Thessalonica (/tin. Anton.), and is mentioned 
as one of the cities of the tkema of Macedonia. (Con- 
stant. de Them. ii. 2.) For a rare coin of Beroea, 
belonging to the time of Alexander the Great, see 
Easche, vol. i. p. 1492; Eckhel, vol. ii. p. 69. 

Verria stands on tlio E. slope of the Olympene 
! range of mountains, about 5 miles from the left bank 
of the Vistriiza or Jnjekara, just where that river, 
after having made its way to an immense roclcy ra- 
vine tlirough tJie range, enters the great maritime 
plain. I'erria contains about 2000 families, and, 
from its natural and other advantages, is described as 
one of the most agreeable towns in JRumiU. The re- 
mains of the ancient city are very considerable. 
Leake {Korthem Greece, vol. iii. p. 29 1), from whom 
this account of Vc7Tia is taken, notice.s the NW. 
angle of the wall, or perhajis of tlie acropolis; these 
■walls arc traeeiiblc from that point southwai-d to two 
high towers towards the upper part of the modorn 
town, which apjiears to have been repaired or rebuilt 
in Roman or Byzantine times. Only three insciip- 
tions have been discovered. (Leake, 1. c.) 

2. (Bepns, Steph. B.: EfJi. Bep^aias), a town in 
Thrace, 87 M. P. from Adrianopolis (Jim. Anton. j 
ilierocles), and situated somewhere betw'ccn Philip- 
popolis and Kieopolia. (Amm, Marc, xxvii. 4. § 12, 
xxxi, 9. § 1 ; Jornand. de Rehis Geticis, c. 1 8.) In 
later limes it was called Irenopolis, in honour of Iho 
CKqrress Irene, who -caused it to bo rciiaired. (Then- 
plian, p. 385; Zonar. Ann. vol. ii. p. 115; llkf. 
Mise. xxxiii. p. 166, ap. Muratori.) St. Martin, in 
his notes to Le Beau (Bas Empire, vol xii. p. 330), 
ecmfomids thk city with the Macedonian Beroea. 
Liberius -was banished to this place from Rome, and 
spent two yeans in exile there. (Socrates, JR.E. 
iv. 11.) 

•3. B^poio, Bspon, Bepoela: Elk, Be-. 

pdetfs, Steph. B,; BerooensLs, Plin. v. 23; /.'/n.A»i- 
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ton.] Ilieroclos: JIahb, Aleppo), a town in Spia 
(Stvab. xvi. p, 751), about midway between Antioeli 
and Hiempolis. (Pmeop. P. ii. 7 ; Ptol. t. 15.) 
Julian, after a laborious inarch of two days from ilai- 
tiucli, halted on the tliird at Beroea. (Julian, Epist, 
xxvii. ; Theodoret. iii. 22; Milmau’s Gibbon, vol. iv. 
p. 144; LeBciiu, iii. p. 55.) Cho.s- 

roes, in hi.s inroad upon Syria, A. d. 540, demanded 
a tribute from Beroea, which he remitted aftenvard.s, 
as the inliabitante were unable to pay it. (Procop. 
B.F.ii. 7; Milinaa’s Gibbon, vol. vii. p. 315; he 
Beau, vol. ix. p. 13.) A. i). 611 Chosrnrs II. occu- 
Iiied this city. (Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 225.) It owed 
its JIaeedonian name of Beroea to Scleucus Kicator, 
and continued to be called .so till the conijuest by tlic 
Aivihs under Abu Obeidah, A. r>, 638, wlien it re- 
sumed its ancient name of Ghalcb or Olialybon. (Ni- 
c(>])h. //. E. xiv. 39 ; Scliulten’s Ituiex Geog. s. v, 
IJalch; Winer, Bihl. ReahWoH. Buck,') It after- 
wards became the capital of the Sultans of the race 
of Himiadan, but in the latter part of the tenfti cen- 
tury was united to the Greek empire by the coiupiesits 
of Ziniisees, emperor of CoiMtautinople, The e-vea- 
vutions a little way ca.sftvard of the town, are the 
only vc.stiga.s of ancient remains in the nei"hbour- 
hood. Tiiey are very e.xlensive, and consist of suites 
of larjje apartments, which are seiiarated by portions 
of solid rock, with ma.ssive pilasters left at inteiwab 
to support the mass above. (Chesney, Exped, Eti- 
plirat. vol. L p. 435.) Its present iwpulation is some- 
what more than 100,000 souls. For coins of Beroea, 
both autonomous and imperial, i-ans,dn£r from Trajan 
to Aiitonimus, see Rasche, vol, i. p. 1492; Ecklicl, 
vol. hi. p. 359. 



4. (Bepea, 1 Macc. lx. 4), a vilbicre in Judaea 
(Reland, Pufitest, j). 640), which, according to Winer 
(s. ».), imi.st not be confounded with the Berea men- 
tioned 2 Jfocc.sJii. 4. pi. B. J.] 

HEI{(VXJ0.S or VEllO'XES (B^pwyes), a p-pJ^ 
in the N. of IBspania Tarraconensis, abmp; the up(x'r 
cimi'se of the Ibcni!-(LVn'y), on its ri,s;ht bank, about 
bt'tweeu tbe. Ot.i/nnicBi on tlie >S., and the 
tlANTAimr on tbe X., SK. <if the AuTitiooNiiS. and 
on the borders of the Co.ntk-Stani. They were a 
Celtic people, and are nientionetl by Strabo a-S forlii- 
injr, with the Celtiberi, tbe chief remnant of the old 
Celtic ppulai'iou of Spiin, (Liv. Er. xci., when.: 
the common reading is Virones: Slnib. iii. pp, 158, 
162; Ptol. ii. 6. §5.5.) The following were their 
chief citi«> ; Tnn’a-.w JIctaixc-w {Tp'friov Me- 
TizAXop, Ptol. : Irieio, near Nagera), in the Anto- 
nine Itinemry (p.394) simply TriGtun, on the high 
roa<l froffn ligio VIL (Leon) to Caesjimngtmta, .T<> 
M.P. SE. of Yirovesca, and not to be confoundf^l 
with a place of the same name W, of Virovesca; 
.Vekeia, on the same roai.l, 18 M.P. SE. of Tritium, 
and 28 KVV, of CAiAorunia (Caktkorra, /(m, p. 
393), undoubtedly the Vaukia or Vaiua 
O vapia) of Liyy, Sta'abo, Pliny, and Ptolwyt wtoldi , 
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was the strongest city of ilir; dhtrict (Liv. !. e.) ; it 
stfMxl at a pa.ssage of the Ibenis (Stndi. ]). lf>2), 
where the river comnnuiced its navicnble (■.■ur.-e of 
260 M. P. (Plin. iii. 3. s. 4): it still iiears it.^aitcient 
naine(rnn«, a little below •,\iih wliii-h 
some confound it; Elon-z, Cnhiohv. p. 198; Meii- 
telle, Esp. Med. p. 363) : (.Ji.iiiA (‘OMsX Ptol.: 
some assume a corruption by truiispo.-ition, and i.ii'ii- 
tity it with the ’0\€ia me.ntioncd l.y Steplianu.s iiy ■ 
z.-mtinns as a city of Iberia) ; Co.NTi;Ei!i:t.\, al-o 
c;dled Leucas, a .stronghold of riertorims. as being tlic 
mo.st convenient head-ipiaitcrs, from which to iiiareh 
out of the territory of the Bcroncs into any of the 
neighbouring districts (Liv. Fr. xci. ji. 27, where 
mention is also made of another imjiortant city ‘4’ the 
same muno hrdonging to the Cfllilieri): rk‘ rl t.ahc.s 
it for the Cantabria on the Ehro. which is nu nticu. d 
in the middle ages, and the ruins of wbieii ;iit .'cea 
h'tween Lognmo tmAPUina. (.Sandoval. A nnnt. ke, 
quoted by IJ'Aiivilb', Mf/h. de tAowl ths hc-icr. 
Vol. xi. p. 771; Ekert, Y(/1. ii. pi. i. pp. 321, 457, 
458.) [P. S. j 

BEROTIIA (livpci&v)r mentioned only by ,Jo- 
Kophus as a city of L’lqA’r Galilee, not far friua 
Cado.''h (Eaphtliali) (.-laLv, 1,§18). He makes 
it the scone of the decisive battle wliicb Ja-bna 
fought with the northern kings, “ at the waters of 
Merom.” (Ja<ik.xi. 1 — 9.) .1 

BERUBlUil, the third promontory (m the norlli- 
W'est cojist of Scotland, according to Phtlemv. Pro- 
bably, A OSS J/ead. ‘ [R. G, L.'J 

BL’RYA, a town in Apamene. according to the 
Piutingtr TaUl'/t, ,SE. of Antioch, 25 M. I*, frojti 
Ciialcis and .54 M. P. from Batinia. Xielmhr {lU isc, 
vol. iii. p. 95) found many ruins under the uame of 
BL-nm. [E. 11. J } 

BERYTrs (BrjpoTth, Berytu-sand Bcrytn.s: Efk 
liilpvTios, Beryten.si.s, Beryliu.s, Stepli. P».Scylax,p.42 ; 
Biony.s. I’er. v. 911; Pomjj. Mela, i. 12. §-5; Amm, 
Mar. .xiv. 8. § 9 ; Tac.y//,sL ii. 81; Hin.AuUm,-, l\ni. 
Toh.] Gnigr. Ruv.] llicrwle.s; .Bdrnf), a town of 
Phoenicia, wliicb lets lieen identilicii by some' with 
the llerotba or ISeri-tiiai A' the IJchrew .'Mriptijn'-,. 
(2 -Su;n. viii. 8; Lftc/r. xlvii, 10.) In thi* former 
I'a'-s.ase Berotliai is .si>olven of iis bciongiug h» the 
kingdom of Zobuh (coinp. v. 5), wiiicii .-ijipeans to 
have included Hamath (comp. vv. 9. 10; 2 f 'hnm. 
viii. 3). In the latter p'o-.sige the huiler of Israel 
is drawn in ps-tie vLion, appuvntly from the Medi- 
terranean, hy Ihmiath and Berothan, towards Iba- 
ina.scii.s and llannm. The Bemtha her.- use, -nit uoiihl, 
as Dr. Rohinsou (iWe.r/mf, vtd. iii. j», 442) argues 
more n.aturally seem to have le'i-n an inbiisd i iiy. 
After it.s destnu-tion by Tryphon, is. 14tl (Strab. 
x\'i. p. 756), reduced by Agrippi, and t obi- 

ni.^ed b)' tbe veterans of tlw v. h-gio 

.'uiil viii. Augn.sta, :md l«-eame a Rom.au e(,l„iiy 
the name of Coloni.-i Jtiiia AuguMa !eit\ ilerytsis 
(Orclii, /jisee. n. 514, and coins in Iblsb.-!, voL ii, 
p. .356; .Marquardt, Jlaudkack dir Riim. A if, p. 
199), .and wa.s afterwanls eiidosv.-d v ith the rights 
of an Italian city, (ripiim, Jdg. 15. 1. § ! ; i’im. 
V. 20.) It svas at this city that iJi-rod the tlreat 
held the mock trial over hE tv.o sons. (Joejih. 
Aut. xvi,- 11. §§ 1 — 43.) The ehter Agrippm gre.atly 
favtuircd the city, and udonicd it w itli a fipiemikl 
theatre and amphitheatre, Itcside hath.s and jioriicues, 
inaugurating them with' gamcH and spcUseles of 
cvety kind, including shows gladiaiora. (Jo!«*pli. 
Antxix. 7. §5.) Here, tofj, Titus celebrated the 
birthday of his father Vesi«isian by tits esiiibilion of 
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Kirailar spectacles, in wliicli many of the captive 
Jeivs perished, (.rosejdi, B. J, vii. 3. § 1 ; eoinp. 5. 
§ 1.) Aftorvvai'ds Berytus became renowned as a 
school of Greek learning, particularly of law, to 
•which scholars repaired from a distance. Its splen- 
diiur may be computed to have lasted from the tiurd 
to the middle of tho sixth century. (Milman’s 
Gibbon, voL iii. p. 51.') Eusebius relates that the 
martyr Appiaii resided here for some time to pur- 
sue Greek secnhr]eiirnmg(£>eMart.I‘aloest. e. iv.), 
find Gregory Thaiuiiiiturgus repaired to Beiytus to 
jierfect himself iii the, civil la'u'. (Socrates, IT, E. 
iv. 27.) A later Greek jwet describes it in this 
rcs^iect as “ the nunse of tranquil life.” (Nonmis, 
Bioinis. xli. fin.) 'Under the reign of Justinian it 
w.as laid in ruins by an earthquake, and tho school 
removed to Sidon, A. D. 551. (IMilnifin’s Gibbon, 
vol. vii. p. 420.) In the crusades, Beirut, which 
was .sometimes called IJaurhn (Alb. Aq. v. 40, x. 8), 
was an object of great contention between the Gliris- 
tian,s and tlie Muslim, .and fell successively into the 
liands of both. In A. i>. 1110 it was captured by 
Baldwin I. (Wilken, Die Krevz, vol. ii. p. 212), and 
in A.i>. 1187 by Sahih eddin. (Wilken, vol. iii. pt. 
ii. p. 295.) It was in the neighbourhood of Berytus 
tliat the scene of the combat between St. George 
(who -was so highly honoured in Syria) and the Dragon 
is laid. Beirut is now commercially the most im- 
portant place in Syria. The town is situated on a 
kind of shoulder sloping towards the shore from the 
NNW. side of a triangular point, which rans more 
than two miles into the sea. The population amounts 
to jiearly 15,000 souls. (Che.snoy, Exped. Euphrat. 
vol. i, jj, 468. For coins of Berytus, both autono- 
mous and imperial, ranging from Trajan to Anto- 
ninus, see Eekhel, vol. iii. p. 356 ; fcxseho, Lesc, 
Nu?ii. vol. i. p. 1492.) [E. B. J.] 
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BESA or BF.SSA. [Attica, p. 331, h.] 
BE'SJJIGUS (Beo-Siicos : Eth. '&ea§M'qv&s), a 
small Eland in the Pniijontis, in the ncighboiirliood 
of Cyzicu.s. (Steph. B. s. v. HicrSiKos.) The my- 
tliical .story, (pioled by Stciiluuius from Agatliocles, 
fixes the island near the outlet of the IfiijTidaeus. 
Pliny (v. 32) jdaces Be.sbicus opjwsito to the mouth 
of the Bliy!idacu.s, and gives it a circuit of 18 Bornan 
mih-s. In another pa.ssage ’(ii. 88) he cimmcnites it 
among the isknd.s wiiich have, been separated from 
tho adjacent inaininiids by earthquakes. Tlio po- 
sition assigned to Bosbiciis by Pliny and Strabo (p, 
576) eorrespond-s with that of Knlolimno, a smMl 
island which is about 10 miles N. of tho mouth of 
the Rhyudacna. [G. L-] 

BESE'DA (Be(r5?S«: S. Jmn de To, Badesas), an 
inland city of the Castellani, in Hispania Tarraco- 
ucusis. (Ptol. ii. 0. § 71 ; coins, ap. Sestini, p. 188; 
Ukert, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 42G.) [P. 8,} 

BESIPPO or BAESIPPO (Beuerlirvo)), a city of 
the 'ihinlctani, on or near the. S. coast of Hispania 
Bactiia., just out.side the Straits, E. of the Fr. Ja- 
uoiik (C. Trafalgar')^ luid 12 M. P. W, of Belo. i 
Ant. p. 408; Mela, ii. 6; Pliu. iii. 1. s. 3; Ptol. j 
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ii. iv. §14; Geog, Rav. iv. 43.) Some identify it 
■with Bejer tfe la Frontera; but others argue that 
that place lies too far inland to agree with Pliny's 
statement that Be.sippo was a sea-port, and take the 
Roman ruins near Porto Barhato for its site. (Ukert, 
,Vol. ii. pt i. p. 343.) [P. S,] 

BESOIi (BdtreAos), a brook in the south of Pa- 
le-stino, between the tovra of ZiMag fa.ssigned to 
David by Achish king of the Pbilistine.s), and the 
country of tlie Amalidiites. (1 &im. xxyii, 6, xxx. 
8,9.) [G.W.] 

BESSA (Bijffirai EiL Brjera-acos), a, town in 
Locris, so called from its situation in a wooded glen, 
mentioned hy Homer, but which had disappeared in 
the time of Strabo. (Horn. II ii. 532 ; Strab is 
p. 426; Steph. B. l. c.) 

BESSI (Brjirtroi), a Thracian tribe occupying tho 
country about the rivens Axius, Strymon, and Ncslus, 
They appear to have been a very numerous people, 
and at different limes to have occupied a more 
or less extensive country- According to Herodotus 
(vii. Ill), they belonged to the Satrae, a free Thra- 
ci-an people, and bad the management of an oracle of 
Dionysus situated in the highest part of the moun- 
I tains. In tho time of Strabo (vii. p. 318) tiie Bessi 
I dwelt all .along tlio southern slope of Mount Haenins, 

' from the Euxiiie to the frontiers of the Dardanians 
I in tho west. In the second centuiy of our em their 
I tci-ritory might seem to have been greatly reduced, 

I as Ptolemy (iii. 11. § 9) mentions the BeffaiKij 
among the smaller orparrivlai of Thrace ; but his 
statement evidently refers only to tho western por- 
tion of the Bessi, occupying the country between the 
Axius and Strymon, and Pliny (iv, 11. 18) speaks 
of Bessi living about the Nestus and Mount Rho- 
dope. Looking at the country they occupied, and 
the character given them by Herodotu-s, there can 
bo no doubt that they were the chief people of 
Thrace; they were warlike and independent, and 
were probably never subdued by the Macedonians; 
the Romans succeeded iu conquering them only in 
their repeated wars against tlie Thracians. It 
would seem tliat the whole nation of the Bessi was 
divided into four cantons (Steph. Byz. s, v. Terpo- 
X»piTat), of which tho Diobessi mentioned by Pliny 
may have been one. In tlie time of Strabo the 
Bessi are said to have been the greatest robbers 
among tho Tliracians, who were themselves notorious 
as \ri<rraL That they were not, however, wholly 
uncivilised, is clear from the fact that they inhabited 
towns, the chief of which was called Usoudama 
(Eutrop. vi, 10). Another town, Bessapara, is 
mentioned by Procopius and others. (Gomp. Dion 
Cass. liv. 34, and Baehr on Herodotus, 1. c.) [L. 8-3 
BETA'SII, a people mentioned by Tacitu-s. In 
the war ivith Civilis, Claudios Labeo, a Batavian, 
mustered a tbi’ce of Nervii and Belasii (^Eist. iv. 56) ; 
and he opposed Civilis at a bridge over the Mosa 
with a hastily raised body of Betasii, Tungri, and 
Nei-vii (//wi. iv. 66). Pliny (iv. 17) mentions 
the Betasii, but he does not help us to fix their po- 
gition. It seems probable that the Betasii were the 
neighbours of the Heiwii and Tungri, and it is con- 
jectured that the name is prasciwed in that of Beelz, 
on the left bank of the Geete, south of I/aalm, in 
. South Bmbant. [G. L.] 

BETHABARA (Bij0ci§apd), mentioned iu fo't, 
John’s ■Gospel (t 28) as the place c‘' i.oi f.nriVs 
Baptiaa.. Jt is placed by the Evangelist “ beyond- 
Jordan,” h e. on the eastern side of th' river (ciin p, 
X. 40), perh %0 identical with Betli-bara (Jndg. s, 
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viii. 24), wlicre -svas a ford, from whicli the place 
doubtless derived its jitime, equivalent to locus 
transitus.” (Rdaucl, p. 626.) [G.W.] 

BETIIAGLA (Belliho,;rla), a tomi of Palestine, 
in llio plain of Jericho, on the borders between the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, but i-ec-kuned to the 
latter. {Josh. xv. 6, .xviii. 19, 21.) _ St, Jerome 
idontifie.s it with the thre.shin,e;-floor of Alad {(kn. 
1.10, 11), the .scene of the mourning; fbr Jacob. 
(Owmast, s. v. Arm Atad.') A fountain nained 
’Ain .flcijla, .and a ruined iniinasteiy, Ktisr Ilajla, 
situated .about two miles from the .Jord.nn, and three 
from tlie northeni shore of tlie Bead Sea, still pre- 
serve tlie name and memorial of this site. (Ibhin- 
son, B. R. vol. ii. pp. 267—271.) [G. W.] 

BETflAMMA'HIA Ptol. v. 15. 

§ 14), a town on the W. bank of the. Euplimtes, 
tJie Betamali of the PeutinrfO' Tables, 14 M.P. from 
Ceeiliiuia. This jil.-ice cannot he the Bemmaris of the 
Antonhie Fllnerary, a.s Bemmari.s is placed ab.ovc the 
ZeiiL'-m.'i, and Betliannnaria below it. [E. B. J."] 
BETi'lANY (Brjdaam), a villaire 15 stadia from 
Jcrus;ilcin, at the ea.ste.rn foot of the hloimt of Olives, 
remarkable for the rai.siii" of Lazavn.s, and for otlior 
iucideiite in our S<'tvii)ur’.s life. (St. John, si. 18.) 
Its modern name is lll-Azarhjek, i. e. the village of 
Lazarus. (Robinson, B.Ii. vol. ii. p. 100.) [G. W.] 
EETlIAli (Bother, Bither, BiBeTipa), a city cele- 
brated in the hi.stnry of the Jewish revolt under 
Hadrian (a.d. 131) a.s the last retreat of the Jew.s 
when they had been driven out of Jernsalem. They 
held out there for nearly three yo.ar.s. 1 1 is desctilu'il 
as a very strong city not far distant from Jcnisalem. 
(Euseb. JI. E. iv. 6.) Its sito w;is recovered and 
clearly identified in 1843. (Williams, Holy City, 
vol, i. pp. 209 — 213.) It is now cfdleJ Beitir, the 
e.vact Arabic form of its anciemt name, and is a con- 
siderable village about six iniio-s SSW. of Jeru.'-aicm, 
still retaining some traces of its forfiiications, while 
the inhabitants of the modern village have riurcivcd 
and prtwrved traditions of it.s siege. j" G. W.] 
BETHABAMATHU.M (Bndapauatlor), identical 
with Amatluis in Pciwa (q. v,), as is proved by a 
ctHiipari.'on of Jo,sppliu.s, Ani. xvii. 12. § 6. B.J. ii. 
4. S 2. (Peland, p. 5(30.) [G. W.] 

BETIIABAMPHTHA (BrjeapauihOS.), a. city of 
Peraen, whicli Herofi Aiiti]/as eiicoiupu.s.scd witii ji 
wail, and changed its name t(t Jfj.i.vs, in honnnr of 
the wife of the emperor Tibt'riu.s. (Awt. xviii, 2. 
§ 1.) It is certainly identic.al with that mentioned 
hy Eusebius and 8t. Jerome as sitnateil on the Jor- 
dan, origiiiaily named Betluirampht.a, and after- 
wards c;iilcd IJviiis by IltTod (Onoimst, s. t*,), and 
certainly not the same us the Julias which is pl.'iced 
hy Jau'plms wliere the .Jordan ilow.s into the Sea of 
Tiiicrjus (B.J, iii. 9. § 7), which was identical with ' 
Bcth.sabia. [Bnra.s.vin.v,] But the mme.s Juiias | 
and Livias are fretfiunuly interclemgcd, ,ts are Julia ' 
and Livim A still earlier namo of this town, ae- ' 
cording to Eusebius and St. Jermne, wa,s Beth-lmr.mi, 
a city of the triiic of (bui! (Josh. xtii. 27), douht}e.-« 
the same with Ikth-hanin (Hum. .xxsii. 3f>), whicli 
the Talmud a!f>o says wus afterwards called Edit- 
ramthcu (Behind, p. 642 ; comp. pp. 869, 870, .s. v. 
J-ulim Peraaie.) It is most probably only anothisr 
form of tlie preceding Betharamatkmi, i,e. the im>- 
dcmAmat(i,nml}ieJab!wk. [Amathus.] [G.W,] 
BETIIAYEH,. r.oi!nmMjly .supqxiscd ta bo identical 
w'ith Bethel, so oallefl after that city bad become 
the sceuft of Idol-worship, Beth-avem eaguifying “ ffie 
house of vanity.”' But in Jmk (vii, 2)4he two jdaccss 
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arc di.stingui.shcJ, Ai being placed “ beside Bcth- 
aven, on the ca.sl side of Bcihcl.'’ Jlichnmsh is oi'O: 
placed e.a.stwiird fn.im Bethaveii.'’ ( 1 S<nn. xiii. 2.) 
It is joined nilli Gilie.eh and Ibinioh. mid .'i-'eribcd to 
Benjamin, (//o.s. v. 8.) 'I’iie LXX. frmi.slati' it, 
(in Josh. vii. 2) Baidf/A, (in xviii. 12) BaiOtiv. tin 
JJ(>.s. V, 8) tJico! '^av. [( -. IV.'i 

BETHl tAGGX (BrjOSaythr). Two chies of "rids 
n.ame arur in the lists in tin* bo-k of ./o.v//..v;, i.oi* 
sitimtcd in the trila; of Judah, aripan'Utly r.m.inL-; 
tlie SW.; and the other in tlie Iriiie of Adi- r (';;v. 
41, xi.x. 27). There are two villages of ihi-- natin', 
Beit-dajim, now in Palestine, on.- a few nnie,- t.t il-.e 
e.a.st of Jaj^'a, the other 8E. of kahlits. Tiny doul.i- 
lc.ss represent .ancient site.s,lmt arc not iib ntiial wilii 
either of llu«e first named. The viilaue of tins 
mime nc.ar Jafi'a aj-'iiareiitly necupies the .-itc of 
Caplianlagon, ,a largt* villave mentioned by Eits.-bias 
(Onomnst. s. v, Jirth-liuyon) ln-twc.-n 
(l.ydda) and Jamnia (llAiu). (Pobinst.n, B. B. 
vol. iii. p. .30, II. 2.) Tiie fre.jiu-nt rei'mT.airc of this 
name .v]i(iw,s bow uidily .spread ivas she wiir,b;j> i,l 
Dag.m througli Palestine. [t i, W . j 

BKTH-1»!BLATHAI.M (uIkos Aat()A«e«mh a 
citv of iloab, mentioned only hv Jeretniah (.viviii, 
LXX. x.vxi. 22). ■ [G. W.] 

BETHEL (BaidijA, BrjQijk), n liovdor eity of the 
tribe of Ephraim, for the iiortheni kiundary i.flten- 
jamin jKmsed south of it. (./os/i. xviii. i;j ; Judyes, 

i. 22 — 26.) It was originally named Li'z, and wa-s 

eeleliKited in the liistory of the early jditriarch.s. 
(Gen. xii, 5, xxviii. It.) — 19, x.xxi, 1 — 15.) It 
owed its new name, sigiiifving “ the house of Uo.i.'’ 
to the vision of Jaculfs ladder, and tlie altar wldeli 
he afterwards erected there. It aftcrwai’d.s bwame 
infamous for the wor.-^hip of the golden calf, here , 
instituted iiy .Jeroboam. (1 Kinys, xii. 28. .33. xiii.) 
It was inhabited after the cajitivisy ( /.'.*,>•«, ii. 28 j 
Nchnn. vii, .32, ,xi. 31). and iva.s feutitied iiy Bac- 
chides. (1 JAa'cnJ;. ix. 5f); Jos.cph.gliif. xiii. i. ^ 3.) 
it wa.s taken hy ^^.‘spasi;m after he had .>mbi!igatod 
the cfiiuitry between this an.-i the crast. (Ii. iv. 
9. ^ 9.) Jt is de.'-eribwl by Eti'cbiujt an 1 St. Jerome 
as a small village on tlie nal from Jermsiicni Jo 
Siehem (Xahlhs), twelve mih*.s from the ibniier 
(Ommust. s. V, ’'Ayyai). ou the left (or (’,•(/■!) of the 
road going s^ull), iU'cordiiig lu the Itln. Hii‘r(..sol. 
ITeci.sely la this .sitimtioii ,nre lui'ge raio.s of an an- 
eient eity, hearing tlm name of Af //m, aeeording to a 
common variatiuii of in for in ilic termiu.atioii of 
Arabic projer namra. (Ilobinson, BJt. Rrs. vol, ii. 
p. 128. n. 1.) [U. W.J 

BETH-GAMUL («?«os r«4MeA), a lity of ,M ,ib, 

meu'ioncil only hy Jcmnialt (.\lviii. 23), pr.il.ddv 
represented I»y the modern villami. of I 1 .1, tn.W 
or Rdjiutil, wust of liie uneioit itozrali. ( Bobu, t.o, 

ii. A*, iii., Api>i.‘mli.x, p. 1.33.) fG. W. ) 

BETI!iiAt.31Ai;EiI(Baiitex«P8^. }iv;fi«7.xapi,«), 

menlioiittl by Jenuniah (vL 1.) as the place wimic 
the heaeon fire .should be lighteii to giw the .liarai 
of the Chaldimaits’ approach to JiTti.'ulem. “ Mai- 
ciiiah, the son of Beehali, the ruler of pait of Px-ih- 
liaccarem,'' is mentioned by Xeiietniah (iii, 14), 
which would .seem to intimate that it wa.s a plaio of 
considerable iiiqiortatU’e .after the captiiity. St. Je- 
rome (Comment, in Jen-m. L c.) sj.v.aks of it as a 
village of .ftida, situated on a rnoiuitaiu between 
Aelia and Thetm.a — i. e, Ttkon, Its site was cou- 
jecltirally fixed by Pwock (Tnw. ii. p. 42) to a 
very ramarkable eonical hill, alumt three miks east 
of Bethlehem, and aiicmt the sanm distastes? siorth of 
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Tc'koa, onnsplcuons over all the neighbourliooS, calkS 
hy the natives Ji^bcl Fureidis, the Frank Mountain 
of European travellers, at the foot of -whieli are the 
mills of JIicnoMusr. (hohiusuii, B. Jt, vol. ii. 
pp. 170, 174.) [G-.W.] 

ijETIf-I-JARAN [IlETtiAKAMPimrA.] 
BETI-rHOGLA. [BimiAGnA.] 
BETH-JESIMOTU (Kirs. B-neaa-itxovB, LXX. 
BatT0acr«iEc<>e, 'Atrei/xteB, Alffifutiff), one of the last 
stations of the Israelites before crossing the Jorilan, 
and near the Salt or Dejtd Sea (Nmnb. xxxiii. 49 ; 

xii. 3.) It was a city of the tribe of Iteuhen 
(Josh. xni. 20), afterwards oceufiied by the Moabites. 
(F.^ek, XXV. 9.) Eusebius confounds it with Jaslii- , 
moil (q. V.) [G. W.] I 

BETHLEHEM (BajflAse'u, B-nOheen, Bi70Aeep,i'- I 
Ti7s), a town of the tribe of Judah, six miles south | 
of Jerusahjtn, on the left of the road to Hebron, 
called also “ Epliratliah” and “ Ejihralh” (Gm. 
xlviii. 7 ; Ifira. v. 1), and its inhabitants Eplira- 
thitps i. 2 ; 1 xvii. 12), It probably 

owed both its names, Bethleliein — i, e. the house of 
hread, and Ephrathali — d. a./mitful, totlie fecun- 
dity of its soil, and it is still one of the best culti- 
vat'ed and most fertile parts of Palestine. It is si- 
tuated on a lofty ridge, long and narrow, wliich pro- 
jects into a plain formed by the junction of several 
valleys, aflbrding excellent pasture and corn lands ; 
while tlie liill side, terraced to its summit, is laid 
out in oliveyards and viiioyards. It k first men- 
tioned in the history of the Patriarch Jacob ( Gen. 
xlviii. 7); but docs not occui’ in the list of the cities 
of Judah in the Helirew text of the Book of Joshua. 
Tho version of the LXX., however, gives it under 
both its names ('EppaBa, avrr] ea-rl BaiBXeeju), with 
ten otlier neighbouring cities (in Joshua, xv., after 
versa .OQ of the Hebrew). It occurs also in the his- 
tory of the Book of Judges (xix. 1, 2), .soon after the 
settlement of the Israelites, for Pliiuehas was then 
high priest (xx, 28). It is the scene of the pniu- 
cipnl jiavt of the Book of Kuth — Boa/,, the progenitor 
of David, being the principal proprietor at that pe- 
riod (ii. 1), as his grand.sou Jesso was afterwards. 
From the time of David it became celebrated as his 
birthplace, and is called “ the city of David” (St. Luke, 
ii. 4, 1 1 ; St. John, vii. 42), and wa.s sub.seguently 
yet more noted as the destined birthplace of the 
Messiah, the circumstiiuccs of whose nativity at 
that place are fully recorded by St. Matthew (ii.), 
and St. Luke (ii.). The }>lace of the nativity is de- 
.scribed by Justin Martyr (Dial. § 78) in huiguage 
which implies that it was identified in his days (cir, 
A. ]>. 150). Origeii (a.d. 252) .says that the cave 
“ was venerated even by tliose wlio were aliens from 
the Faith” (c. Cels. lib. i. p. 39), ^agreeably with 
which St. Jerome .says that the place was over- 
shadowed by a grove of Tharamuz (Adonis) from 
the time of llailan for tlie sp«ic6 of 180 yeans 
(A.i>. 135—315). (Epitaph. Paul. vol. iv. p. .564.) 
In A.D. 325, Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
erected a maguificent basilica over the Place of the 
Nativity (Eusebius, Vit. Const, iii. 41, 43), which 
still remains. In the following century, it became 
• the chosen resort of tho most ieamed of the Latin 
lathers, and the scene of his important labonxs in 
behalf of sacreil literature, chief among which must 
ho reckoned the Vulgate translation of the Boble. 
Its modem name is Beitlahcm, a considerable village, 
inhabited exclusively by Chrislians. [G. W.] 

. BETHLEHEM (BaiBAesfi, Baidfidv"), a city of 
.tlio tribe of Zcbultm. (Josh. xix. 15). The site 
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and naihe arc preserved in the modem village of 
Beitlahem, a few miles north of Xazaretli, and east- 
ward of Sephurkh (formerly Diocaesjurca). [G.IV.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA (T07rapx‘“ BeB\cTrrt]<pd)v'), 
one of the ten toparchies of Judaea pirojjer, tlie 
Bethleptephone of pJiiiy (v. 14). It was apparently 
situated in the south of Judaea, and in that pait 
which is commonly called Idumaea by Josejdius 
(B, J. iv. 8, § 1). Belaud has remarked that tho 
name resembles Beth-Lebaoth, a city of Hie tribe of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. C), and tho situation erjiially 
corresjHKids. [G. W.] 

BETTIMAECABOTII (1 Chron. iv. 31), or 
Beth-hauiarkaboth (.Aw/i. xix. 5) (BatBpapipSd, 
BaiBfwxepeS). A city of the tribe of Simeon, other- 
wise nnkiimvn. [G.W.J 

BETIIOGABBTS or BETHAGABRA (Bairo- 
yaSpd, Ptoh, BaiByavpri'), the Betogabri of the Peu- 
tingcr tables, between A.sc.'dou and Aclia, 16 Bom/in 
mile.s from the former. It is reckoned to Judaea by 
I’tolensy (.\'vi. 4), and is probaWy identical with 
Biiya§pis (al. Bnrapis) of Josephus, which he 
])l.aces ill the middle of Idumaea. (B. J. iv. 8. § 1 .) 
It was afterwards called ELKUTiiEUfii'oi.is, as is 
proved as by other evidence, so by the substitution 
of one name for the other in the lists of cpiscopjiil 
sees given by 'William of Tyre and Nihis: as suf- 
fragaus of the Patriarchate of Jerusalem. (Com- 
pare Belaiid’s Palnest. p. 220 with 227.) That it 
was a place of considerable importance in the fourth 
century is jiroved liy the fact that it is assumed as a 
centre, (by Euseluus in his Onomastkon'), from which 
I to measure the distance.s of other localities, and the 
I “ district” or “ region of Eloutheropolis," is his usual 
! description of this part of the country. It has now 
recovered its ancient itmia Beit- Jehrin, and is a 
large Moslem village, about 20 miles west of Hebron. 
The name signifies “ the bouse of Giants,” and the 
city was situated not far from Gath, the city of 
Goliath and his family. The largo caves about the 
modern village, which seem formerly to have seiwed 
as habitations, suggest the idea that they were 
Troglotides who originally inhabited these regions. 
It was sometimes confounded with Hebron, and at 
another period was regarded as identical with Ba- 
m.alh-lehi (Judges xv. 9 — 1 9), and the fountain En- 
hakkore was found in its suburbs (Antoninus 
Mart. &e, ap. Belaud. Palaest. p. 752); and it is 
conjectured by Belaud (I, c.) that this erroneous 
opinion may have given occasion to its change of 
name, to commemorate in its new appellation the 
deliverance there supposed to have been wrought 
by Samson. St. Jerome, who gives a diflerent and 
leas probable account of its Greek name, makes it 
the northern limit of Idumaea. (Roland, 1. c.) Beit- 
Jebrin still contains some traces of its ancient im- 
portance in a ruined wall and vaults of Roman con- 
struction, and in the substructions of various build- 
ings, fully explored and described by Dr. Robinson 
(B. K vol. ii. pp.35S, .356. 395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA (BtjBffehb, al. BcLaeerTd, LXX.), 
occurs only in Judges (vii. 22) as one of the places 
to which the Midianites fled after their defeat by 
Gideon in the vaUey of Jezreel (vi. 33). Dr. Robin- 
son suggests that tho modem village of Shutia,, near 
the Jordan, SE. from Mount Tabor, may be con- 
nected with this Scripture name. (JB. R, vol. iiL 
p.2190 [G.W.] 

BETH-ZiACHAEIAH (BaiB^axapia,, BeB^axu- 
p(a), a city of Judaea, 70 stadia distant from Beth- 
anm or Betfazur on the road to JorusaI.-.uu 
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(1 Maccab. vi. 23; Joseph. Ant. xii. 9. §4; B.J. 
i. 1. % b.y -It was lievc! that Jiidas Maccabaeus en- 
canipeJ at a mountain pass, to defend the approach to 
Jerusalem against Antioehus Euiiatoi', and hem an 
enjragcinent took place, in which Judas was defeated, 
with the loss of his brother Ele-azar, who was cruslied 
to death by one of the elephants, ■which he had 
stabbed in the belly. (Joseph. 1. c.) Sozonien calls 
it Xa^kp Zaxapia(ff. E. ix. 1 7), and places it in the 
reirion of lileuthcrupolis [RK-j'iioiiAmus], and, appa- 
rently in order to account for the name, say.s that tlie 
body* of Ziichariah was found there. A villaste named 
Tiil-Zu/Mrh/a (liebinson, B. li. vol. ii. p. 330) still i 
marks the site of the ancient town. It i.s situated j 
iii the sub of Wadii-ts-Smnt^ formerly the valley i 
of Elah, in the narrowest part of the A'alley, .so tliat 1 
the seencj of Judas’s conflict u'ith the forees of An- j 
tiocims was not far distant from that of David’s 
overthrow of tlia Pliili.stine champion. [D. W.] 
BETHOKON {Bv66opiv, BaiOa>p!i»}. There were 
two cities of tltis name in the northern border of the 
tribe of Ikmjamin {Joah. xvL ,5, xviii. 1.3), but be- i 
lonaing to the tribe of Epbr.aini, and assigned to the 
Levitc.s. {Jfiah, xxi. 22.) Originally built by i 
Sherah (1 Ckron. vii. 24) ; they were fortified by 
Solomon. (2 Chron, viii. 3.) Tlie two cities were 
clistinguisbed as the Upper and the Loirer, the Upi»or 
being situated more to the east, the Lower to tlie 
west, where the inountdn conritry inclines towards 
the gi'cat western plain. It was in this neighbour- 
hood that Joshua defeated the allied Icings (x. 10, 
tl), and 15 centuries later that same ‘"going down 
to ikthoron" 'was fatal to the Keman army under 
Gestius, retreating before the Jews from his unsuc- 
cessM attempt upon tlie civy {B. J. ii. 19. §§ 2, 8), 
as it had been once again, in the interim, to the forces 
of Antioehus Epipharies, under Scron, who lost 800 
men in tliis descent after lie had been routed by 
Judas Maccabaems. (1 Macc. iii. 16, 24.) Beth- 
own was one of several cities fortified by Bacdndo.s 
against Jonathan, the brother of Judas (ix. 50). 
These towns lay on the high road from Jerusalem to 
Gat'sarea, by way of Lydda, and ai’C fretjuently inen- 
tionetl in tlie line of march of the Koman legions 
(Jl cc., B. J. ii. 19. §§ 1 , 2, 8). The highway rob- 
bery of .Slephanus, the seirant of the emjieror Clau- 
dius, one of the events which heljaid to precipitate 
the war, haik place on this road {^B.J. ii. 12. ^ 2), 
at the distance of 100 stmlia from Jerusalem, (cf. 
Ant XX. 5. §4.) Eusebius and St. Jerome men- 
tion two villages of this name 12 miles from Aelia 
(Jenisalem), on the road to Eico|iolis (Einmau.s) 
[tlicy would more correetiy have written Diosiwlis 
(Lydda)] ; and .St. Jerome remarks that Kama, 
Betlinron, ami tlie other ifiiowncd cities built by 
iSilornon, were then iucondiierable villages. 
ment in Saphon. c. 1.) \’iilagcs still remain on tlie 
sites of Iwtfa of these iuicicnt towim, and are still 
dhstinguLshed as Beit-uret-Tuhta mid el-Foka, J. e. 
the Lower and the Eiipr. They botli contain scanty 
remain.^ of ancient buililings, and traces of a Eoinau 
road are U> be found btdween them, Tliey are about 
an hour (or three miles) apart. (Kohinson, S. R. 
yoLhi. pp, .59—62.) [6. W.] 

BETHFHAGE (Bi}9^'a')ot), a place oa Mount 
Olivet, between Bethany and Jerusalem {St Mattk. 
Jcxi. 1 ; St Ltfte, xtx. 29); for our Lortl, having 
jiassed the pi^eceding night at Bethany {St Jobn^ 
xii. 1 ), came on Uie felbwing morning to “ BeUi-' 
phage and Bethany,’* i.c., as Ltghtfajt explains it, 
to that {airt'of tte monutai'm where the ttf 
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Bethany met that of Bethphage. {CJinrorpraph. 
Cent. ch. xxxvii,; Exercifatimis on St.J^uhe, sxiv. 
.50; Ilorac Heb. &c. in J ct. Ap. i. 12.) 'I'liis writer 
denies tliat there was any uilage of Bethphage, but 
.a.ssigns the name tu the iviiole wc'-tcrn slupi- of 
Mount Olivet as lar as the city, explaining it to 
moan the “ jilaco of figs,’’ fmni the trees jdanteu r.n 
the terraced .rides of the mount. ( Chornf/riijilt. {'t-nt. 
xxxvii.) Eiiseiiins and Jerome, Jiow. t er, d.-MTibu 
it as a small village on the Mount of t lines, aiid the 
latter expbii ns the name to mc.m (s. fb-mu-) 

saecrdot.alium rnaxiil.arum "{CtninnuiL in St. Matfh. 
xxi,; Epitaph. J'titthn'), ut- being a village of the 
priests to whom the inaxiUa of the viefims hp- 
louged. ['bW.j 

BETHSAIDA (Btj0fr«t5d). L A town of G dih e, 
sitn.-itcd on the Jri'a of Tils'rias. {St. .I»!in, .xii. x ; . 
St. Mark. vL 45, \ iii. 22.) Jt was the native pluey 
of four of our Lord’s ajKi.-tles {St. Jv/iii, i. 4.5). auii 
probably derived its name from the oeeupaiioii of its 
inlmbita!its-~“ vicus j.hcatornm.” { Rel;md, .v. r.) 
It is mentioned in connection wiili Cliorazin and t.’a- 
pemaum as one of the towii.s when; loivt, of onr 
Lonl’s mighty works wcr<' dotie {St. Motth. xt, 21 
— 23; St.Luke.y.. 13); and Kpinlunius s|.eaks of 
Bethsaida and Caiiernauin as not far distath frt'iu 
cacli other, Jlaer. ii. p. 437.) At the NE. 

e.xtrcmity of the plain of Geiincsaretli, where the 
western coast of the ika of Tiberias joins tim north 
CO, •ist.isarocky promontory ■ft'hit-b is caiIpd/i’tj,'!(C’'iip) 
Seipaila, and between this and some ruirnal w.*itpr- 
works (tf Kmn.’in constmetion — now called Tuvptt 
(mills), from some coru-mins still ■worked by water 
from the Koman tanks and a(}ne»luet.s — arc the n4iiis 
of a town on the shore which the natives believe to 
mark the site of Betlisaida. 

2. Another town on the. northern shore of the f!e.a 
of Tihi?ria.s, whicli Philip tlie Tctrarch enlargtNl jmd 
be.autilicd, and changed its name to Julias, in Inmoiir 
: of the daughter of Augustus and the wife of Ti- 
beriuis. (A;h. xviii. 2. ^ 1.) As Julia wfos dk- 
grtmod by Angusfu.s before la’s death, and repuiiiatcd 
by Tiberius immediately on his a.-sHiniiig the jan'jdc, 
it is clear that tlie name must have heeu ch.ingisl 
.some time before tlie death of Augu.stas (a, n. 14), 
and pi'oliabiy befoiv the disgrace of .lulia (mt;. 2). 
And it i.H therefore nearly certain tiiat this tovi n is 
not (iw has las'ii .supptewi) the Beliisaida of Ibo 
Gospels, .siw'c thi- Kicred writers would donbtlc^.^, as 
in the ]>arallcl case of the town of 'rilH;riit.s. have 
adojjtcd it.s newname. Be.sides which, the Befhsaida 
of the Gn.sjK*l& wiui in Galihs* (set* supra, No. 1), 
■while Julkw wiw in Lower GaulonitLs (/»'.,/. ii. 9, 
§ 1), and therefore subjeet to Pidlip, as was 

not, Ira e.xact situation is iudieaied by .loscj hn.s, 
wiierc he wty.s tliat the .Iordan caters the Lake of 
Gennesareth at thccity .Tulhw. {B.J. iii, 9. §7.) It 
was tlicrefuru on the. left lamk <d‘ tiie Jordan, at it.s 
omlwiuehure into the Sea of 'i’ibcria.s. It is not 
otherwiso known in history cx< cpt as I he place of 
Philip the Tetrarch's death. (Ant xviii. ,5. § 6.) 
It is inentiojMid also iy piiiiy in Mtuveuon 'with 
Hipjto, as one of M-veral agreeable towns near to the 
place -wbere tho Jord.an enters vise lake, and on tha 
E. siiure (v. 1.5). The kkuiII trianguhir jAiin k>- 
tween the lake and the river is thickly envered witlt 
ruins, but esja-eially at ei-7’dlf a conspicuous hill 
at its NW. extremity. (Kohinson, Bi}>. Jittn. voL iii, 
pp. 304—308.) [G. W.] • 

BETHSAN (Bfdhslum, BaiSa'ac, Bcijirdv^), or 
SOVTJIOPOLfB, a city «f the WanaJiaites, bub le- 
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mlly situated in the tribe of Issacliar. (Goinp.. 
,fud(j. i. t!7 ; 1 Chron. vii. 29 ; Josh xvii. 1 1.) It 
was sitnated to the east of the great Piain of Es- 
draeloii (1 Maccah. v. 52), not far from the Joi’dan, 
and was 600 stadia distant from Jerusalem. (2 
Ifacc. xii. 29.) In the time of Saul it was ooeu- 
jiied by the Phili.stiues, who, after tlic battle of Gil- 
boa, Imng the bodies of Saul and his sons to the 
nails of this city. (1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12.) It is 
placed by Josephus at the southern extremity of 
(Talilee. (II, J, iii. 3. § 1.) He calls it the chief 
city of the Decapolis, and near Tiberias. (B. J. 
iii. 8. § 7.) Elsewhere ho states its distance from 
Tiberias to be 120 stadia. (Vita, § 65.) Ptolemy 
(r, 16) reckons it .'is one of the cities of Coelesyria. 
1‘lmy (v. 18), who assigns it to Decapolis [Duca- 
ronia], says that it was formerly called Hysa, from 
the nurse of Bacchus, who was buried there. Several 
conflicting accounts arc given of its cla.ssical name, 
Sci/tkopolis, Pliny and others ascribing it to the 
Scythians, who are supposed to have occupied it on ^ 
tlieir invasion of Palestine (n. c. 568 — 596), re- 
corded hy Herodotus (i. 105). Belaud (p. 983), 
who rejects thi.s, suggests a derivation from tlio fact 
mentioned hy St Jerome, that tlie Saccoth of Gen. • 
xxxiii. 17, was near this place, on the opposite side ' 
of tlie Jordan, so making ISkuBuvoKis equivalent to 
'2,vKQd6vo\is. TJio modern Greeks derive it from ! 
5KUTos=Sep,ua (a skin or hide), without offering ! 
any explanation of the, name. This name is first 
u.sed by the LXX. in their tran.slation of Judges, i. 
27 (BaiBtrav, ?) iffrt ^icv&Sv ttoAis), and occurs in 
the Apocryphal books without its original name, 
(1 J/acc. V. 52, vii. 36; 2 J/acc. xii. 39.) It 
early became an eiiiscopal see, and is famous in the 
annals of the Church. Its moclem ruins hear witness 
to the extent and im 2 iortance of the ancient city, 
liurekhardt found it 8^- hours from Nazareth, “ situ- 
ated on a rising ground on the west side of the 
tliior," the wediov of Josephus, i. e. the Valley 
of the Jordan. “ The ruins are of comsiderable extent, 
and tlie town, built along the banks of a rivulet and 
in the valleys tunned by its several brandies, must 
have been nearly three miles in circuit.” (Travels, 
p. 343.) Irby and Mangles apjiroached it from 
Tiberias, and noticed traces of a Kmnan road on the 
uay, and a Bonian mile-stone. 'I’he iirincipal olfject 
in the ruins is “ the theatre, which is quite distinct, 

. . , ,180 feet wide, and lias this peculiarity above 
all other theatres we have ever seen, viz., that those 
oval recesses half way up tlie theatre, mentioned by 
"\’itruvius a.s being constructed to contain the brass 
sounding tulHii, are. ibiuid here. . ... There are 
seven of them, and Vitruvius lueutions that even in 
his day very few theatre.s had them.” (Travels, 
pp, 301, 303.) 'J’he neenqiolis is “ at the NE. of 
the acropolis, without the wails: the sarcophagi re- 
main ill some of the tombs, and triangular niches 
for the lamps ; some of the doors were also hanging 
on the ancient hinges of stone, in remarkable pre- 
semition.” A fine Homan bridge, some remains of the 
walla and of one of the gates, among which are pros- 
trate columns of the Corinthian order, and paved ways 
leading from the city, are still existing. [G. W.] 
BETHSHEMESH (Blfda-afies), a priestly city on 
the northern border of the tribe of Judah (Josh xr. 
10, 45, xxi. 16), where the battle, provoked by 
Amaziali’s foolish challenge, was fought between him 
and Juhnasb (about is. c. 826). (2 Kings, xiv. 11 
— 13.) It was erroneously a.seribed to Benjamin 
oy Eusebius and ' St. Jerome, and placed fay them 
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ten miles from Eleutlieropolis, on the east of the 
road to Nieopolls. (Ommast. s. u.) This corrects 
the former error, for no jilace; within ten miles of 
Eleutlieropolis could po.s.sibly he in Benjamin ; but 
it commits another, as we sliould read “ west ” in- 
stead of “ eiust;" for there can be little doubt that 
the modem village of ’Ain Sherns reprc.seiits the 
ancient Betlisheinesh; and this would nearly answer 
to the description, with the correction above sug- 
gested. Thi.s view is confirmed by the narrative of 
1 Sam. vi, 9 — 20, where this is mentioned as the 
first city to winch the ark came on its return from 
the countiy of the Philistines; and tin's city, with 
some others in “ tlie low country,” was taken by the 
i Philistines in the days of Ahaz. (2 Clu'on. xxviii. 
j 18.) It is probably identical with Ir-hluimesii in 
I the border of Dan (JosZs. xix. 41.) The manifest 
! traces of an ancient site at 'Ain Skeins, furtlier .<.en'e 
I to coiToborate its identity with Bethshemesh, whidi 
I the name sugge.sts, for here aro the vestiges of a 
; former extensive city con.sisting of many foundations, 
and the remains of .ancient walls and hewn stone.” 
(Piohiuson, B. li. vol. iii, p. 17 — 19, and note 6, 
p, 19.) 

There was aniptlier city of this name in Naphthali 
(Josh xix. 38; Jiir/g. i, 33), of which nothing is 
knomi. [G. 'W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH (B-nBaigoiB). [BE'HUKsr- 

MOTH.] 

BETHUIjIA (BeroAoda), a strong city of Sa- 
maria, situated on the mountain range at the south 
of tlie Plain of Esdraelon, and commanding the 
passes. It is the scene of the hook of Judilli, and 
its site was recovered by Dr. Schultz in 1847, on 
the northern declivity of Mount Gilboa, south-west 
of Bi.san. It is identified by its name Beit Ilf ah, 
hy its fountain (Judith, vii. 3. xii. 7), by considerable 
ruins, with rock graves, and sarcopliagi, and by the 
names of several site.s in the neighbourhood identical 
with those of tlie book of Judith. (See Dr. Sclmltz’s 
Letter in 'VVillimns’s Jloly City, vol. i. Appendix, 
p.469.) [G.W.] 

BETH-ZUIi (Bt\9aoip, BriBa-ovpa: Elh. BrjOaoir- 
pa7os, Bij0crouptTi)s), a city of the tribe of Judah, 
and one of those fortified hy Behoboam. (Joshua, 
XV, 58; 2 Chron. xi. 7.) In tlie books of Mac- 
cabees and in Josephus thei*e is frequent mention of 
one, or jierhaps two cities of tliis name, in the sotuh 
of Judaea (1 Afttcc. xiv. 13), and therefore some- 
times reckoned to Idumaea (1 Macc. iv. 29, but 
in ver.se 61j Karh vp6cr<oTtov tUs ’ISou/xatas, com- 
pare 2 Macc. xiii. 19.) It is described as the most 
strongly fortified place of Judaea. (Ant. xiii. 5. 

§ 7.) In the time of Judbl Maccabaeus it stood 
a long siege from Antioebus Eupator, but was at 
length forced to capitulate (xii. 8. § 4, 5), and 
was held by the renegade Jews after other fortresses 
had been evacuated by their Syrian garrisons 
(xiii, 2. § 1), but at length surrendered to Simon 
(5. § 7). Josephus places it 70 stadia distant 
from Beth-Zachai-iali. (xii. 8. § 4.) Eusebius and 
St. Jerome speak of Bedao6p, or BrjBcopiit/, Bethsur, 
or Bethsoron, on the road from Aelia to Hebron, 
twenty miles from Hie former, and therefore only two 
from the latter, ■ [G. W.l 

BETIS. [Baetis.] 

BE'TONIM (BoTcwtja, Josh xiii. 26), a city of 
the tribe of Gad, apparently in the norlhera border, 
near tkeiJedibok The place existed under the same 
name in the time of Eusebims. (Relau'l, p. 661.) 
There is a village of the nan'c of Bii'meh in tlio 


msponfls nearly with tlic tribe of j 1 xi. S, tbouffli it- 


Gatl, buL as this is* south of es-Salt, its sitnatioii these two are iduntieal, as the thniier v.as in Juiiah, 
hardly suits that of Betonim, Ihou.trh there is_a anti the latter a{i].areuily in Bi-nj.niiisi. Kiwddiis 
striking siinilaritv in the names. (Ilubinson, Bib. and St. Jerunw {Onom. s. i\) jni.'iiti'f!i two eitii--, of 
A’es. rol. iii. p. Ifi'd of the Appendix.) [G. W.] that name, near eaeh other, 17 rnif s from Xeapoli.^, 

lU-riULLO. [Bu.tulo.] on the rand to Seythojioik But ih-.e cannot 

BKUDOS VMTGS, a town of Phrygia, u-hich represent either of tlo; Scripiure i-hi’:-. Tho 
Livy (xxxviii. 15), when deserihing tlie niareii of inontimj a plaee iu the easiern honlf-rs of tie* u 
IManlins, places live Tioman miles froin Symiada, and of Belhlehein, now called Bi-h'tra. which tin y -a 
between Synnada and Anabnra. Kainiiton (/iV- lornierly Bezek: this would lie in Judah. (U'iiii 
smrdm, &e. vol. i. p. 407) i-s inclined to iix it at lloh/ v.il. i. Apjicndix. j,. [fi. V 

B.d-i (Chi) A'mvi Jlissar, which “ is situated about BEZLE (Bosm- and ISoMira. Bufrdp. Bdoosin; 


s froin Symiada, and of Bethlehem, now (‘ailed Belctra. which tin y -‘iy u.is 
i. Kainiitcn (/iV- Mormerly Bezek: this would he in Judah. (U'iiiianiAs 
inclined to iix it at Jloh/ C'il//, vol. i, Apjiendix. ji. [fi. W. j 

i “ is situated about BEZEE (Bosm- and ISoMi.-a. Bufrdp. BJoosi«), Un^ 


.5 or 0 miles due north of the great iilain of i'lirygU southcniinost of tlie three citiea of rc-uvjre, on tise 
Paroreins, thronghnut whieh are considerable re- east of Jordan, in the wildi-ruer-s, in tlic ].laiu 
mains ofanehmt niniiuments and iuseriptions.” But country, belonging to the iL'uheniter- {l>tnl. iv. JJ, 
Bcw/I, a place NE. of JfdJ, Kum Jlksitr, may lie Josh, xx, S), .'iS'Luit-d to tin.- pric'-t-. t'ltl). 


Bendos, fur the names are the same. (Lcakt*, Asia Thi"( 
Jfiiwr, 11. 515.) If the site, of Symiada could he cer- pluc 
faiiilv a'-ceitaiiied, wi; might diUerminc, perhaps, that Bo.'.‘ 
ofllemios. [Sr.NXAJ.A.] [G. L.] 1 Jl 

15 EVE (Be 1/1? : FJli. BeoaTos), a town in Lynce.^- plac 
tis in .Maceilonia, situated on the rivia- Bevus, a tri~ ever 
butary of the Erigmi, aiul probably tlic suiitiiern Judi 
branch of the latter river. (Step!). B. i*.; Liv. app; 
xxxi. iiti 5 Leake, Noi'tho'ii Greece, vol. hi. pp. U 10, it w. 
a 14.) ' Jose 


same. (Lcakt*, .-Isn/: Thfwc is no find licr clue to its she. and it i- nii‘- 
Symiada could he cer- placed iiy Eu'-ebiiis, who coi;fmii.!s it with B',;'.ra. 
terniinc, perhaps, that Bo.'.si>ra, mul Bosor la-eur as two di.- tiuet d:i(’s in 
[G. L.] I Jlacc. V. 20, large and stven-i. — hut are tin re 
:), a tow'll ill Lynce,";- placed in Gilead (comp, verses 27. MO). A.u In.w- 
lie rivir Bevus, a tri~ ever, Booir is meiititined a.< the liud city to whiih 
•rohably tlic suntiiern Juda.s came after (juittheg the XalMthae.iUs, i) w;is 
(Step!). B. i*.; Liv. apparently the .smithcrnmo.-t cf ai! the elti -,'; tiamcd; 
I'eccc, Vol. hi. pp. M 10, it \mv>, nuavover, in fhr iril-h ( vi-r-e 2?* : i <.inii. 

Jisepiins, Ant. .xii, S. ^ M), and tiicrcf.re very pro- 


BEZABDA ; Jkirdi-Ihn-Oin(tr), a { babiy the City of Eefugc, in which case (. 

Tvoinan forfcro.ss .situated on a low .sandy island iu the ! rmi.st be taken in a wider seiisc in liie i.a- 


, at about 00 miles below the junction of its abovi 


E. and W. branches, about three miles in circum- 
ference, ami surrounded on all sides by mountains. 


BIABAXXA (Bi«edraar;tl Btavdvva, ihol. vi. 7), 
1 town iu the intorior of Arabia rdix, 7tl^ Oo', 


According to Ammianus Mareellinus (.xx, 7. § 1) 23° O' of Ptolemy, identical in jinsition with the 
the ancient name wa.s Phoenicia. A.sitwassitnaled inodi'rn Bubhm, on the smith of the ino!nitai';.s 


in a territoiy occupied by the trilie of the Zabdeni, Suinaii 
it owed its name of Bezabda, a oorruiition of the Captaii 


I (the Zanietu.s of Ptolemy), inentiuiial by 
SadlitT. (M.S. Journal cited by Forster, 


Syriac words Beit-Zabda, to this circumstance. The Arabia, vol. ii. p. Ml .3, note, comp, p, 2.'i0.) [G. \V.] 


Eornans granted it the privilegt 


BIAS (Bi'ay), a sinall riv<»r 


town; and in the reign of Constantins it wa.s gar- into the sea Ijelsveen the Paiin.^us and Corone. (i*aui 
risoned by three legions, ani.! a great nnrnbcr of iv, M4. ^ 4.) 


native archers. It was be.sieged by Saivir a. u. SfiO, 
and captured. On account of the ohstinate re^i.stance 


BIA’TIA. [BEATtA.] 

BIBACTA fliiSanra, Arrian, Tnille, 21), a 


of the inliabitanhs, a fearful mass.acre followed, in i.-laml two .stinlia IVom the c.iust of Gi.lr ■■i.i. an 
wliieh neither women nor children were sjsircd. oppu-ite to a liarlu-ur nmnedby .Nc.irch'N 


Xine tiioHsanJ prisi'incus, who had escaiied the 


The whole diiU'ict rnuudji w 


0 tmnsjilanted to Persia, with tlieir bishop j gada. (Arrian. Indie. 21.) It apps'; 


Heliodonis and all his clergy, same a.s the Bihiiga of Pliny (vs. 21, ,s 2M), tl.e dc 

The p.\iled cliurish coutinned under the super- .scription of shell ti h mentioni-d by hi.ii as fmii 
intendence of hi,s .successor Bansus, who, a. i>. 1304, there applying to the rcilif'c of it< j u iiwji-m.s i: 
received '“the crown of martynloiu along with the Arrian. Its presfiil iiaiiu' is ('idlh'ii id>'. It i 
whole, of the clergy. (Acta Mart. Syr., Asseman, called Caauhm Pnrch.As’s aii.l intlu' I'm- 

vol. i. p. 1134— 14U.) tuguoe Map, iu Titevciim'.s Voliccti.-n. (Viucenl 

C()n,stautiu.s made an unsuccessful attempt to Voyage of Xtarfhnx,\y\\,\.f, I'jS.i rv. j 

reeover tliis fortress. (Aumi. Marc. xx. 11, g f‘; Bl'B.UJ, [Gvi.i.m.cia.J 
Milman's (lihhon, vol. iii. p. 207; Le Beau, Bm BIBE, a plaie in tudlhi, whi.li the Tabic isv 
Bmpire, voi. ii. ji. 1340.) The Sajihe (Sai/i^) of between Calagum (('hiuHi) an.} lHinH’ui‘t..rm! 
Piolemy (v. IS) wliich lin place.s lietween itorlieta (lltimti). lAVnvllic (.Vofnr, ,(•(•,) givis rea.'.im.s f.-r 
and Dche, has been identiiied by home with Bezukla. snpjHwitg that the i'ite may hi* Ahl»u. a htrire 
(Comp. 5ctipK. i'lut. Jm-uU. 22.) .4Ir. AiiKworfh l.ourg, wliicli is sejiarated froin fiu- .Marm; he a hivli 
(.Joiiriuil h'lnjitl Gfdy.Socii-ty. voi. xi. p. 15) assigns hill. r(t. 

him Kiifa to Ssphe, and Jezireh to Beba. The BUtLIS (B<§At'v), a Smnt.ain in the territerv of 
iarlress ocenjiic.s the greater [cirt nf the i.-iaud, and Miletus. (Pans, vii, 5. § 10, vii, 24. .I.) ftf. L.] 

is defended by a wall of black stone, now fallen into BIBEACTK (,•{«?««), tlm dm/ town ‘of tba 
decay. (Kinneir, Truvds, p, 4.50; Ghe.sney, Ifxped. Aalui, a.s it i.s eallwl by (7ac.--ar(/L fl. t. 2.'5; vii. 
Buphrat. vol. i. p. 19; Bitter, Erdbtnek, vol, i. 5.5, 6.3), is the town which aflerwar.k’ bad tha 


St. Martin, Mem. mr r.irmenie, vol s. name of Angustodumun. It is not }i.'>s,iibh: to fmd 
[E. B, J."} any site for Bibrade except Aufru,stoduHum: tlm 
BK (B<(fK, BeC«Kn), a city of tbo Canaaaite^ pisition of which is well fixed at AuUm bv the 
time of the entering in of the chadron of itinerary me;tsttre.s from Mvunju smd thikm-mr- 
the capital of a district which gave Its roiine 


Israel ; the capital of a dislrict which gave its mime ISavne, 

to one of tlie iKtty kings or sheiklis of the efluutrjr. ■ Caesar d(>!K'ribc.s Bibrado as much tlm largest 
(Jiidff. i. 4, 6.) It is only meutioaed la and richest town of the AeduL When ho was pur- 


BIBRACTE. 

suini( the Ilflvelii (b. c. 58), who h.'iil ciwscd the j 
Siione, he came within 18 M.F. of Bihraete, ami: 
about this distance from the place was tbuirlit the. 
great battle in which the Helvetii were defeated. 
Strabo, wdio follows Caesar in his description of 
Gallia, where he is not following Posidonius, has the 
name Bihracte:(p. 192) and no other. Mela (hi. 2) 
is the tirst extant writer, who names Aiignstodunum 
as the capital of the Aedui, and under this name it 
is mentioned by Tacitus : and Ptolemy. A pjissage 
of the orator Enmenins, w’ho was a native of Augus- 
todunuin, shows that the town took the name, or 
wished to take the name, of Flavia, to show its 
gratitude to the Flavii, for both Constantine and his 
lather Constantins Clilonis had been benefactors to 
the place. In this passage the orator states that 
Bihnu'to was once called .Julia, Polla, IGorcnli;i, and 
it has l.)eoii used as a proof that Augnstodnmim is 
not Ilila-actc. But the name Julia, which w'as the 
adopted gentile name of Augustus, is equivalent to 
Augusta, and indeial a place was often ca'led both 
Julia and Augusta. Two inscriptions also, which 
inenlioii the goddess Bihraete, have been found at 
Autun. 

Augnstodunum is mentioned in Tacitus (Ami. iii. 
4.3) Us having been seized by Sacrorir, an Aeduan,a 
de.sperate fellow, who, with other insolvents, saw no 
way of getting out of their difficulties e.vcept by a 
revolution (a. d. 21). Tlie tovm, at that time also 
as in Caesar’s time, the chief city of the Acdni, w.as the 
jdace of education for all the noblest youths of the 
Galliae. It w.as besieged and taken by Tetrieiis, 
who assumed the imperial title iu Gaul and Britaiu 
in the time of Gallienus ; and the damage that was 
then done was repaired by Coastantius Chlorus and 
his son Constantine. Finally the plare is said to 
have; bet-n destroyed by Attila and his lliin.s. 

Aiituii is on the.'lnwij!, a trilmtary of the ioire, 
hut it oeeupius only a part of the site of Augusto- 
dminm. It contains many I’oman retnains. The 
walls arc about 3^- Engli.sh miles iu cireiiit, and 
inclose un oblong space lietvveen the Arroiix and a 
brook from Mont Jeu (.Mons Jovis), which falls into 
tin? Arronx, after hmimling two sides of the town. 
The walls are built, like the walls of Ximes, of stones 
well fitted together; and they were fLankeil by nu- 
merous towers, 220 aeeovfliiig to one, French au- 
thority. Tlie number of gates is uncert.ain ; hut two 
still remain, the Poife d'Arronx and the Porte St. 
Anih'i. 'Jiic Porte d'Arroux is .above .50 ft. high, 
and more tiian GO in width, built of stone without 
cement. It cont.ains two largo arched way.s for car- 
riages, and two .*-inalk'r arclied wavs for foot ]):is- 
spngers. Above ibc enlahlature over the arches is a 
second .story, consisting of .arches with tJorintlii.au 
pilasters: .seven arclies still remain. The Port *SI 
Aiulrii is less ornamciited th.an the Porte d' Arrmtx, 
and ]e..'S rognlav. It issihftveGO feet high, and more 
than 40 feet wide. It has also two large tirched 
jittssages; and there were two wings or pavilions on 
each side, but one is s.aid to he de-stroyed. The town 
was intersected by two main streets, ojte leading from 
the Porte dA rroux to the opjtosite side of the town, 
and the other from (lie Porte St. Andre to the side 
opposite to that gate. At the intersection of these 
streets', .ami in the eontre of the town, is the Marchau, 
as it is called now. This place must have been the 
Forum, blear to the Porte tIArroiix, and on the 
<qpo»ite hank of the river, is the C/iuumar, evi- 
dwitly a conajplion of Campus Martius. There are • 
within the walls the ruins of a thejitra, and traces 
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of an amphitheatre; and iu their neighbourliond was 
a naumachia, a large basin, one diameter of whicli 
was above 400 feet. 

Outside of the tovn, and on the border of the 
Ckuumnr, ai’e the rem.ains of a temple of J arms, three 
sides of which still remain. (Guide du 1 oyffyear, tfc., 
par Eichard ct K. Ilocqnart.) They ■were CMistrueted 
of stones cut of a small .size. 'I’liLs .seems to have been 
a magnificent building. There are other remains 
at Autun. 

On the hill of Mmtjcu, weax Autun, tlicre .on; 
thi'ee large pjond,s which once .supplied the aqueduct 
and the naumadiia. The line of this .aqueduct has 
been discovered in recent times. There are several 
remain-s near Autun which apijcar to be Celtic, and 
some of them m.ay bo of earlier d.ate than the Homan 
conquest of Gaul. One of them is called the Pyra- 
mide or Pierre do Couknrd, built of .stones, joined 
by very h.'ird cement. It is about GO feet high ; au- 
thorities ditter very much as to the dimension.s of the 
four sides of the Irnse. 

The most curious relic, of antiquity found at Autun 
was an ancient chart or map, cut on marble, and since 
buried, it is said, under the foundations of a house. 
EuraeniuSjiu one of his orations, .speaks of such map.s : 
“let the youth see in these porticoes, andletthemdaily 
contemplate all lands and all seas — the rites of all 
places with their names, .spaces, intervals arc marked 
down with more to the same effect, in a verbose, 
rhetoric.al style, but clearly showing that there were 
such maps or delineations for tlie use of the youths 
at Autun, (D’Aiiville, Notice, &c,; Walckenaer, 
Geogruphie, &c. vol. i. p. 326.) [G. L.] 

BIBEAX, a town of the Eeini, viii hi, P. distant 
from the camp of Caesar, which was on the Axona 
(ylfoae), and near a bridge. (B. 0. ii. 5, 6.) The 
naiTative shows th.at Bihra.x was on the north side of 
thoAMne, and D’Anville fixes it at Bievre, which 
is on the road from Pont-NVei'e on the Aisne to 
Laon ; and the distances agree. [G. L.] 

BIB A (Bi'Sa KoKuvia, Ptol. iv, 2. § 28, VR. BtjSa, 
Bo/jSa ; Syda Muncip., 7'ab. Petit, t Belidah, Eii.), 
an inland city of Mauretania Caesariensis, 40 M. P. 
W. of Tuhusuptns. The Notitia Imperii mentions 
a Praeposittis Umitis Bidensis. (Shaw, Travels, &c. 
c. G, pp. 74, 75.) [P. S.] 

BIDIS (BTSos, Steph. B.; FAh. Bidinns), a small 
town of Sicily, mentioned by Cicero (Verr. ii. 22), 
who relates at length the jicraectUions to which its 
pi’lncipal citizen Kpicrates was subjected by Verres. 
He calls it “oqtpiduin tenue sane, non longe a 
Swacnsis.” But it a]ipears from liis account that, 
however .small, it enjoyed full municipal rights: 
andvve find the Bidini again inentioned in Pliny’s 
li.st of the stipendiary towns of the interior of Sicily 
(Plin. iii, 8. s. 14). Stephanus calls it only a 
^povptoy, or “caslullum." Its site is considered by 
Fazello and Cluverius to he marked by an ancient 
clmiTh, called & Giopawne diBidino, about 15 miles 
W. of Syracase, where, according to the latter, tlie 
remains of an. ancient town were still vi.sible in his 
day. The name is written on modem maps Bihino. 
(Fazell. X. 2, p, 453 ; Cluver. Skil. p. 3.59 ; see 
however Mnleo, Not. ai Fassell. p. 456.) [E. II. B.:] 

BIDUCE'SII, a Gallic people mentioned by Pto- 
lemy. Walekenaer alfirms that D’Auville has im- 
properly confounded them with the Viducaases of 
Pliny. He places them in the diocese of Bidue, or 
St. Bi'ieae, on the north coast of Bretagne, [Vi- 
.BBCAS3E8.] [G-E.] 

BIUHNUS (Bieuvos: £th. Bieuvios: Vidnos), a 
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small city of Crete winch the coast-flcseriber (^Gengr. 
GrctPi'. Minor, cd. Call, vol. ii. p. 495) places at 
some distauw! from the sea, iniilway. between. Hiera- 
pytna ;aid Lelien, the most eastern of the two parts 
of Gortyiia. The Blcnna of the rcutinser Table, 
which is placed at 30 31. P. from Arcadia, and 20 
3'L P. from HierapjMrja, is no doubt the .same as 
i?i(mnns. hi IlieiMcIcs, the name of this city occurs 
under the form of Biwma. The contest of Otns 
and Kphialfes with Ares is .‘•aid to have taken pi; 


p. 55; Scstini, p. 108; .Eckhcl, vol. i. pp. 35, Sfi; 
Kasche, s. »,) The site of Bilbilis is at near 

the kloorish cit}' of Cuhdnipjd {Job's Castki), which 
is built in great p.art out of its ruins (luidor, >«/ 
Martial, p. 124: Ukert, vol ii pt. i. pp. 4G0, 461 ; 
Fort], Handbook of Sjmin, j). ri2‘i). [F. S.] 

BI'LBILIS, the river, mentioned very Tiiguely l,>y 
Justin (xi. iv. 3), is pi-filcibly th-' S.ii.o. [ 

BILLAEUS (BiAAotoy), a river of Bithynia, 
which i.s tins mudcni Fili/us. [Bn'wy.vJA.J Near 
rtiiiscily. (Iltmicr, /;!. v. 315; Stepb. B. s. r.) | the inoutli of tlio river w:i-, tii.‘ thv.d-: ten n .-f "i 
Frein this viidcnt cmdliet tlie city is said to have | 'J’bc Biiiaeius is cert;<inly :i c.m-idcr.-iMc Mr<.im, bm, 
derived its name. 3Ir. l'asbley,in oppo.-'ition to Dr tlm wliule cmir.'C (ioc. net ajipcir te 1,,- m l umtrdy 
OnmifT. wlio su])]jn'-'es that certain ruins said to be j known at present. It is mentien-'d by A, ■ lli.e;..,,, 
foimil at a coii'idemlde distance to the E. of Jlaghii J (ii. 7S)2), and in tli.* I’erip-his <f Min i mus ( ep. rm 
Saranta may iv[)reseiit Bienuus, lixe.s tin; she at i 71), and by Arrian (r<rijil. ji. 14). lu );! •• li-i of 
Viiii/iw. wlueli .agrees very well with the indications j Bitliyniaii rivers, Pliny's lest (v. .‘12) Ims J.ii imi-;, 
of tlie cnasl-dehcriber. (Pmsiilov, Tracds, vol. i. i which iii.av be intendcii fa- Bili;nib, ft;. L.'i 
p. 267.) ‘ [F-B.'h] I PJ'XG!r3f (////oy.j.A, a Ibenan sbiti'm e.ariie 

BlH.S.St (BfrfTffoi, Ptoi. iii. .5. § 20 ), « ixmide of ; liliine. at the junc tion of tin' Nav;i (Suk 1 .and la > 
.Sirniati.a Eumpaea, on tlie N. slope of 31. Carpates, | itliiiic. It i.s mentiom.ai by T.aeitus in id' Id-tory 
W. of the 'i'iigri, priihahty in the district about the ' of the Avar of Civiiis. {Hid. iv. 7tt.‘! .hi’imi j 
city of /hVc ,3 in Gatutia. (Furbiger, vol. iii. p>. j p>aired the fortitiiafioiii id' Bingimn nliil * h- y ns 
ir22.) ! Gallia, (slinm. .Mare, xviii. 2.) Tie' .V.dmd! 


the 


BIGEIU;.\ (Bi'7cpi^a)i clD' ''f Bastetani, in i Itin, 'mentions Vim tr.n oji a r.-.ad fr.i.n C .nti '.a,.;', 
e E. of ilis]wnia Biietiea. (Liv. xxiv. 41 ; Ptol. | {Coblenz) to Tivviri (Trkr) and l)ivi,.inrn!ii ( .!/< /■.}. 


ii. 6. §61.) Ukert identiiies it Avirh ifccerm, N. of 1 ;iuJ as it makes the distance .\xvi h-.i :.:-’, 

Cuzorln. {Gr-ngr. vol.ii. pt. 1. p. 410.) [P.S.] | from Contlricnte.s to Vincum, avc must .snj,|.i-.e tied 

BIGEItlilO'XES, a people of Aiiiiitania, who, j 'I'incum is Binginrn ; for the Taldc makes viii fr-...- 
aiming others, .surrendered to Crassiis, the ]egatu.s ; Gon(iiiente.s to Boiitobvice, ix from iSomMltricc- i > 
of Gaesar, in n.c. 5G. {IJ. G. iii. 27.) Pliny (iv. | Vusavia, and lx from Mi.sm'a to Binginm, tie- m;:;? 
19) calls them Begcrri. The name .still exists in j total of wliieh is xxvi. Tim Itinerary and the Tcdd * 
JJigorre, a part of the old division of Ga’ceogne, It > botii agree in the number xii indweeti iiingin anfi 
contains part of tlie high Pyrcm-'i'.s. Tlic capital i 3Iogmitiaenni, or .l/o/.v.r. [G. E.J 

wa.s Turba, first mentioned in tlie Xotltia, which w.w | IJIUTILV. 1 . (Btfife, Pt*-!. v. 1.8 ; Virta, .Auu.i. 
afterwards called Tarria, Tarba, and linally Tarhfs. . Mare. xx. 7. § 17; 71 krit), an ancient forlve.-s on {i;e 
The territory of the Bigcrrioiic.s also contaim.'d \ Tigris t.i the S. of Mes-.i|iotiintia, w!ii< h tvas -aid to 
Aiinensis Viciis, now Bagnires. [G. L.] j have hccii built by Aiexaiiiler the Great. It Av-,!!;,i; 

Bl'l.BILlH {Bi\Si\is, >Strab. iii. p. 162; BiAsky, ' seem, from the di-scriptim of -Animiaim.; (L c.). to 
Ptol. ii. t). § 58; Belldli, Geogr, Uav. iv. 43), the have re.sembhal a irtuderti foriilicati.in. bmdie ; by 
second city of tltfi Ccltiberi in llispania Tarraco- iristion.s, and with it.s ajijircaches defcis.ied by out- 
neiKsis, next in iinjioi'tance to tsegnbriga, but cdnidly ■ Avorks. Sapor her.- clo.'^cd his campalgii in ,v. n. 
eelelmated as the birtbplnco of the ji.iel Martial, who .‘lOU, and iva.s roinjellcd to retire with ton'-iv'i.ibje 
frec{uentiy mentums it with a, mixture of ailcction for i lu-cs. D'.Viivilli* {Gujg. Anc. voi, ii. p, 416) i u n- 
it a.s his native home, and of pride in the honour lie tilies this place with Ti.-kritf j:i v.ldi-h GiblrOi (a - t. 
had conferred nil it, but not too without .some apoiiigy iii. p. 2t)5) agrees with him, Ft. Marlin (n i.u 
for the rude .sound of the Ccltibcriaii names in the ' f.c Beau, vol. ii. p. ,3.|,5) donid.-, v.h.'ilar it lay ‘o 

e:n'.s of his friend.- at Ilome, (iv. 55, x. 163, l(i4, ^ much to the S. 'i'iic word Birtln io .Mriic uu-.n,- 

xii. 1S.> The city stood in a bumm and rugged ' a c-t-tle or ftrire-s mri might be at p!;c.l to ni.my 
country, on a rocky height, the base of which Avas i jilacc.s. From the known i o,-i:ioi! i.i Dmm if h 

washed by the river Sauj, a stream teb brated for been infeiTed that the rein.irk.ible jw-s.ige of the 

its power of iemiwriiig .nwl; and hcaice Bilbilis was Tigris by JovIan in a. o. .363 it • L pl.ifc 'hkrd. 
ivniiwncd for its maimfact lire of arms, altlmngh, ac- ' (Arum, M.irr. .sxv, 6, ^12; Z''’-i'!ii, iii. 26.) ’l o- 
(ordlng to Pliny, it had to jinj)ort iron from a ilis- i wards the end of the I4t'ii eeulury, tui- jmp.e.tcjblc 
lance. It also jirodnccd gold. (3Iart. i. 49. 3, 12, ' fortress was stormed by TaVmnr-’l'.eo, fij,, ruins ,.f 
rc.iding. in the former line, atjiiis for trpth; iv> 5.5. | the castle are on a jK-rj-mdiculsr t lift' oa.t tl.c 'i i- 
II — 15, X, 20, 1. 103. 1, 2, foil, 104. 6, xii, 18.9; giis, about 200 tect liigh. '1 iu\ hisulatcd i ib'f L- 
P]>n,x.\\iv. 14. s. 41 ; Jiistin. xliv. 3, where the fhiT separ.ited hoiii ihe t jvn b\ ib.iii om.upi n h, 
Bilijilis w.m to mean the 8:ib>.) It .stood on tlie , wiiich was no doubt lilbi'l by th.. 'ijjri-.. *Al ll 
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high road from Augusta Emerihi to Caesaraugusta, ' foot of the f.nstle is a kir/e 
24.M.P. NE. of the haihs naim-d from it [Aouak • which i.s .ail that remains -.taiiding 
Bii.bitaxak], and 2l 31. P, riW, of Nertobrigji ‘ simimit of tlie clitf the wails, li.iii 
(Bin. A» 2 t. pj». 437, 439). Under the Poitimi empire tions arc (piite traceable. 'J ic-rc m 
it w;i3 a immicipiuin, with the .surtmue of Angn-sta i vaulted sfcmf .-tiiimnsc, leading dow 
(Mai-lkhx. 103.1.) The ncighbonrhoociof Bilbilis was j of the eitadc! to the water’s ctlge. (Ihi j., h’lirdlAnu, 
for some time the scene of the war Iwtwet-u JAgtorius j vol. ii. p. 147; comp, Jo/tm. /iwg. Sue. vd. ix, p, 
and kldeHus (Strab. iii. p. 162.) fkwcral of it« coins ! 448; Che.sncy, ExfieJ. Kujihrat. vol. i pp, 26. 27 ; 
exist, all under tho lunperors Augustus, Tilstrius, ; Bitter, Brdhimk, vr.l. x. p. 222.) 
and Caligula, with the epigrapiis Bibhuj, Jlrt.nu.is, | 2. A town on the K. bank of ihe Eujihrates. at 

and iMiix, Augusta. Biimii. is, (Fiores, Afeei. vol. i. | the upjicr part of a rc.wh of that river, which rnr.s 
pp. 169, 184; Mioimet, volL p.30, Stn>pl, vol.i. ( nearly N. and fci., and just blown .slnirp bend in tho 
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stream, ■where it follows that G.om'.se after comhis! 
from a long reach flowing more from the W. This 
town has often been confounded with the Birtha of 
I’tolcmv (v. 19; .see below), but incoiTcetly, In 
f:ict, the name of Birtha occurs in no ancient writer. 
Zosiiniis (iii. 19) mentions that Julian, in his inarch 
to Maogainalchu, rested at a town called Bithra 
(Bhlpaj, wliero tliere was a palace of such va.st di- 
mensions that it afforded quarters for his whole 
.■irniy. (Comp. Lo Beau, Jias Empire, voh iii. p. 
y.’l.) 'i’liis town was no doubt tiie modeni Bir or 
Jjirehjik of the Turks (Albirat, Abtilf. Tab. Syr. 
p. 127). The castle of Bir rises on tlie left bank, 
so as lo command the passage of the river on the 
opposite side. The town contains about 1700 houses, 
and is surrounded by a substantial wall, which, like 
the castle, is parth' of Turkish architecture, partly 
of that of the middle ages. Bir is one of the most 
frequented of all the pas.sages into Mesopotamia. 
The bed of the river at this place has been ascer- 
tained to be f)2S J' feet above tlio level of the Medi- 
terranean Sea. (Bnckingham, Mesopoiamia, vol. i. 
p. 49; Journ. Gcog. Soc. vol. x. pp. 452, 517; 
(Jhesney, Exped. Evphrat. vol.i. p.4C; Bitter, Erd- 
kunde, \'<A. x. p. 976.) 

3. A town to the SB. of Thapsacus, wliich Ptolemy ; 
(v. 19) places in 73° 40' long., 3.5° 0' hit. Thi.s i 
place, the same a.s the Birtha of Hierocles, has been i 
coiitbnnded by gcograidiers with the town in the 
Zeugma of Commagene, wliich lies much further to 
theN. (Hitter, TfrJteJe, vol. x.p. 976.) [E.B.J.] 

BIS (Bir, Isifl. Char. ]>. S), a small town placed 
by Ldduriis in a district of Aria, called by him Ana- 
boii (*Aed§«ji). It seems, Iwwever, more likely that 
it is a plaee at the confluence of the Arkand-Al) and 
the Helinond, now called Bodt. l.sidorus (/. c.) 
speaks of a place called Biur in this district, which 
js probably the same a.s he had previously called Bis; 
and Pliny (vi. 23) says of the Erj'manthus or JM- 
mtnd, ‘‘Ei'ymaiithu,s praefluens Parabesten Arachosi- 
ortim,” a mi.stake, doubtless, of his transcriber (i. e. 
nap' Agf/ffTTjis for Xlapa BijerT??#'). This is rendered 
more likely by our finding in the Tab. Peuting. 
Bestia, and in Geo. Kav. (p. 39) Bestigia. (Wilson, 
Ariam, p. 158.) [V.] 

BISALTKS. [Bis.v3.TiA.] 

BISA'LTIA (BnraATi'a), a district in Jl.acedoni.n, 
oslendiiig from the river Slrymun and tlie lake Cer- 
ciiiitis, on the E., to Cre.stonica on the W. (Herod, 
vii. 1 1 5.) It i.s called Bisaltica by Livy (xlv. 20). 
Tin* inbabitant.s, called Bi.'-aliae (BnrccATai), were a 
Thracian jicojile. At the time of tlie invasion of 
XiT.xes, n. c. 4.S1), Bi.saltia and Crcstmiica were go- 
verned by a Tiuvieian ju-iuce. who was independent 
of .Maeedoiiia (Merod. viii. 116); hut before the coni- 
nieueement of the. Pelopoimesiau war, Bisaltia had 
been annexed to tlie Maeedonian kingdom, (Time, 
ii. 99.) .Soiiie of the liiMiltae .selfleil in the periin- j 
siila ui' .Mt. Atho.s, ('j’liue. iv. 169.) The ino.st iin- j 
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poi'tant town in Bisaltia was the. Greek city of Ar- 
giliis, [Axjg3Lx;.s,] In this district there was a 
river Bisaltes (BurdKrps), whicli Leake conjeetuves 
to be the river which joins the Stryinon a little be- 
low the bridge of xYeoI'/ioVeb, or Auipdiipolis; while. 
Tafel suppiOises it to be the s.ame as the l{cdiiii.s of 
Procopius (de Aedif. i\’. S'), which diseharge.s into 
the sea the waters of the lake Bolbe. (Leake, 
Nortlm'n Greece, vol. iii. p. 228; Tafel, in Pcvuhjs 
liecdencycl, vol. i. pi. 1 115.) The annexed coin, wliich 
is one of great aritiijuity, bears tn the obverse llie 
legend BI2AATIKON. 

BISANTHE (Biirdrdn : Eth, Biaavdijviii ; Eo- 
dasto, or Rodostskig), a gi'eat city in TTirace, 
on the eo-a-st of the Propontis, wiiich had been 
founded by the Samian.s. (Stepili. B. a. v . ; Herod, 
vii. 137; Pomp, Mela, ii. 2, 6; Ptol. iii, I I. § 6.) 
About 15. c. 400. Bisanthc belonged to the kingdom 
of the Tlinician prince Seutlies. (Xen, A nab. vii. 
2. § .38.) At a later pieriod its name was changed 
into Haedc.stuni or Eaedestiis ('PaiSeirToj' or 'PaiSetr- 
Toy); but wdien this diange took jilacc is unknown. 
In the 6th century of our era, the emperor Jmslininn 
did much to restore the city, whicli seems to iiavo 
fallen into decay (Proeop. Be Aedif. iv. 9); but 
after that time it \va.s twice destroyed by the Bul- 
garians, finst in A. 1). 81.3 (Simeon JIagister, Leon, 
Armen. 9, p. 614, ed. Bonn), and a second time in 
1206. (Nicetas, 14; Georg. Acropolita, 

Annul. 13.) Tlie furiher hi.stor3' of this city, which 
was of great inipiortanee to Byzantium, may be rend 
in Georg. Ikiehymen's and Gantaenzoniis, It is 
generally believed that the town of lle.sistos or 
li‘e.sisto, mentioned by Pliny (iv, 18), and in the 
Antonine Itinerary (p^ 176), is the same as Biaanthe; 
but Pliny [1. c.) mention.s Bi.'-anthu and Hesi.sfos a.-? 
distinct towns. (Eckhid, vol. ii. p, 25.) [L .S.] 

BI8TONES {Bierrores or Biirruves, Steph. B. 
s. V. Bia-rovia), a Thracian jicojile occujiying the 
eounti’y fibout Abdem and Dicaesu (Pliri. iv. 18; 
Slral). vii. p. 331; Herod, vii. 110.) From the 
fabulous genealogy in Btepbanus B, about the 
founder of their race, it would seem that they ex- 
tended westward ;is far as the I'iver Kestus, The 
Bistone.s continued to exist at the time when the 
Homans were masters of Thrace. (Hoi'at Carm. 
ii, 19. 20; Pliii. iv. 18.) It should however be 
observed that the Homan poets sometimes nso the 
name.s of the Bistonc.s flir that of the Thfeeians in 
general. (Senee. Again. G73; Chiudian, Proserp. 
ii, Praef. 8.) Pliny mentions one town of the Bis- 
tones, viz. Tirida; the other towns on their coast, 
Dieaea, Ismaron, Parthenion, Plialesina and Maro- 
nea, were Greek colonii's. The Bistraies worshipipcd 
Aro.s (Steph. B. 1. c.), Dionysus or Bacchus (Hoi-at. 

1. c.), and Minerva. (Ov. Ibis. 379.) [L. S.] 

Bl'STONTS (Bjo’ror'is Kipvi]; Lagos Burn), n 
great Thnician lake in tiie country of the Bi.stoncs, 
from whom it derived its n.arric. (Strab. i, p. 59, 
vii. p. 333; Ptol. iiL 11, § 7; ,Scynin. Chius, 673; 
PHn. iv. 18.) Tlie water of the lake was bracki.sh 
(whence it is called At,u)i'o0dAao'(r«), and abounded 
in ■fish. (Ai'islot, 7/i A. viii. 15.) The fourth part 
of its produce is said to have been granted by the 
emperor Arcadius to the convent of Vatopodi on 
Mount Athos. The liver Cossinites emptied it- 
self into the lake Bistonis (Aelian, II. A. xv. 25), 
which at one time overflowed the neighbouring 
country and swept away several Thracians tovims. 
(Stmb. I p. .59.) [L. S.] 

BITAXA (BiTc^Ja, Ptol. vi. 17. §4, viil 25. § 4 
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Amm. Miu-f*. xsiii, G), ;i town in Aria, perhaps the 
sauio as the Btr of Liiiiorus (p. 8), if, iiidefttl, them 
were two towns of this name, one in Avia, aiul tlie 
other in Arachosia. 

BITHEA. [Birtha.] 

BITI-JVAS. [Batiiynjas.] 

BITHY'NI QiiOuuoi). [Bitiiykia.] 
EITMY'NIA (Bidwia, Biflym), a division of 
Asia jAIirmr, whioli oceiipied the eastern part of tlie 
coast of the Propontis, the east coast of the Thracian 
Bosporus, and a eonsidcrahlo jjart of the coast of 
tlie Buxine. On tlie west it bordered on Mysia; 
on the south, on Plirjgia and Galatia; the eastern 
limit is less delinito. The Kliyudae.ns is fixed by 
some £;eoo;rapliers as the westoru bonndavy ot 
Bithyn'iii; "but tlie follou'imr ia Strabo’s statement 
(]). 503): “ ijitliynia, en the east, is bounded by 
the Paplilagoiies and Alaviaiidyiii, and some of tlie . 
Kpiefoti; on the north by the Pontic Sea from the. 
outlets of the Sungari us to the straits at Byzan- j 
tium and Chalcedon; on the west by tlie Propontis; 
and to the south by Phrygia named Ejrietetus, ' 
wliic'h is also called Hellespontiaca Phrygia.” His 1 
description is correct as to the northern coast line ; 
and when he says that the Propontis forms the 
we.stern boundary, this also is a correct description 
of the coast from Chalcedon to tlio head of the gulf 
of Cius. Ill Ills description of the western coa.st of 
Bithynia, he says, tliat after Chalcedon ive come to 
the gulf of Astaous; and adjoining to (and south of) 
the gulf of Astaous is another gulf (the gulf of 
Cius), which penetrates the laud nearly towards the 
rising sun. He then mentions Apaineia MvTleia as 
a Bithynian city, and this Apaineia is about halt 
way between the head of the gulf of Cius and 
the month of the Ehyndacu-s. Bathe s.ays nothing 
of the Ehyndacins being the boundary on the west. 
Prusa (Brifsa), he observe.s, “ i.s built on Mysiun 
Olympus, on the confines of the Phrygians and the 
aiysians.” (p. 564.) Thus we obtain .a southern 
bniindary of Bithynia in thi.s part, wliicli seems to 
e.xtend along the north face of Olyni])ius to the 
.Sangarius. Strabo adds that it is ditfienlt to fix 
tlie limits of the Bithyni, and Jlysi, and Plnyges, 
and also of the Dulioiicss, and of the SIygdoiie.s, anil 
of the Troes; “ .and the cause is this, that tlie iiu- 
inisiiunts (into Bithynia), being soldiers .and bar- 
barians, did nut iiermanemly keep the conritry that 
they got, but were wanderers, for the ino.st part, 
driving out and being driven out.” 

It was a tiudition, that the Bithyni were a 
Tliracian pcojjki from the Strymon ; that they were 
called Stryiiioiiii while they lived on tliat river, but 
changed their name to Bithyni on ^nissing into j 
A.sia; it was said that they were driven out of ' 
Buroiie by the Teiicri and the My.'.i (Herod, adi. 
75). Strabo (ji., 541) observes, “ that the Bithyni, 
being originally Hyai, had their name thus C'hatiged 
from the Thracians who settled among them, the 
Bithyni and Thyni, is agreed by most; and they 
give as proofs of this, with resptict to the nation of 
the Bithyni, that even to the present day .some in 
Thrace are called Bitinmi; and with respect to the 
Thyni, they give lus proof the acte called Thynias, 
'‘^’liich is at Apollonia and Salrnydessus.” Thucy- 
dides (iv. 7 5) spealts of Lamachns marching from 
the Heracleutis along the const, through the coun- 
try of the Bithyni Thraee,s, to Chalcedon. Xeno- 
plion, who had seen the coast of Bithynia, calls the 
.shorn between the month of the Euxine and Hern- 
cleia, “ Thrace in Asia and he adds, that betw^d 
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Heracleia and the eoastof Asia, opposite tolB^zantiiim, 
there is no city either friendly or Hellenic, but only 
Thraces Bithyni (Anab.vi.4). Heracleia itself, lie 
places in the country of the Jhiriaiidyni. The 
n.amc Bithynia does not occur in llerudolus. 'riiucy- 
dides, or Xenophon; but Xenophon {J/elL iii. -J. 
§ 2) has the name Bithyriis Thrace, and Bitliynis. 
It appears, then, that the countiy occupied by the 
people called Bithyni carmot be e.xtendod fmliier 
east than Heracleia, which is about half w’ay be- 
tween the Haiigarins and the river Pariiiciiiiis. 

The n.ame Bithyni does not occur in Homer. 

I When tlie Bithyni jiassed over to A.sia, they dis- 
placed the Mysi and other tribes. 'I'lie Ilitliyni 
■were .subjected, with other Asiatic jienjjlc';, by 
Croesus, king of Lydia; but Herodotus (i. 28) 
makes Thracians their generic name, and Thyni and 
Bithyni the names of the two (iivi.-ions of tliem. 
Jn course of time, the name Thyni fell into di^ii.'-e, 
and the name Bithyni prevailed over the geiierie, 
name of Thractau.s. Pliny’s slafeineiit (v. 4,") is, 
that the Thyni occupy (tenem) the ei'a-tof Bitlivnia 
from Cius to the entrance of the Pmitus, and the 
Bithjmi occupy the interior; a stateinent that cer- 
tainly has no value for the time when he wrote, nor 
p-ohably for any other time. 'I’lie Bithyni wi-ro 
included in the Per.-.iim empire after the destruction 
of the Lydian kingdom by C^ynis and the Per.-ians; 
and their country, the precise limits of which at 
that time we cannot .a.seertain, formed a .satrapy, 
or part of a satrapy. But a Bithynian dyna.sty 
.sprung u}) ill this country under Doeiliilsus or I>y- 
dalsus, who having, a.s it is exp^ressed (lleniiion, 
.-Ip. J‘/wf. Cod. 224), “ the sovereignty of the Bi- 
thyiii,” got possession of the Megarian colony of 
Astaous [.\sTACu.s]. The ac'ce.s.sion of DoedaLsus 
is fixed with reasonable jirobiibility between b. c. 
430 aiiil i!,{j. 440. Xino kings foliowtal l)oiiilalsii.s, 
till! last of whom, Nicomedes IIL, b -gan to reign 
B. C. 01. Doedalsns wu.s succeeded by Boteiras; 
and Bas, the .sun of Boteiras, defeated Calantus. the 
general of Alexamler of Macedonia, and kept the 
llacedoni.ans out of the Bithynian territory. Bus 
had a son, Zipocte.s, who became king or thief n. t;, 
.326, and warred Bucce.«sfully ag.ainst Ly.simacliu.s 
and Aiitioclius the .sou of tieleuous. Xicomedc.s 1., 
the eldest sou of ZijKietes, wms his sncce.'-.sor; anti 
his is a genuine Greek name, from which we may 
coiielude that tliore had been intermarriage between 
these BitUyiilan chieftains and Greeks. This Nioo- 
ineite invited the niaraudiiig Galii to ero.s.-! the 
Bns]X)nis into Asia soon after hi.s acee.-.'^iou to jjower 
(b. 278), and with their aid lie ib-feated a riv.d 

brother who held part of tiiu Bitliyni.m country 
(Liv. xxxviii. 10). Xiconu-des fbunded the city 
Xicoinedeia, on the gulf of A.-4iiens, and thus fixed 
his power securely in the country along the ea,-teni 
shore of the Proiiomis. The successor of Nieoiucdcs 
was Zielas, who treachcroimly planned the imc'.-iicn! 
of the Gallic clneftaiiis whom liis father had invited 
into Asia; but the Galli anticipated him, and killed 
the king. His son Pnisiits I., wlio becuinc king in 
B. C. 228, defeated the Galli who were riuaeing the. 
Hellespontine dtie.s, and massacred their women 
and children, lie aciiuircd the town of (.tins, on 
the gulf of Cius, and also Myrleia. (Strab, ]i. .50.3), 
by which his dominions on the west were e.xteudcd 
nearly to, or perhaps quite, to the Bliyndacus. He 
also extended his dominion, s on the cast by taking 
Cierua in tine ten-itory of Heracleia, to which Im 
gave the namo Pru.skis, «ts he l)a<l done to Cius on 
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the Propontis. Ho also took Tiu.s at the mouth 
of the Billfieus, and thus bemtiied in tlie Heracleotee 
on both sides: but he lost his life in an attempt on 
Heracki;:. His .=urei'SKor (u, c. 180) was Prusias II., 
who was followed by HicoiTiedes II. (b. c. 149);.! 
and the successor of Nieomedes IL Wiis his son 
Xicomcde.s III. (r,. c. 91). This bust king of 
Bithynia after being settled in his kingdom by the. 
]ii>uiaus in n. c. 90, wa.s driven out by Mithridates 
Eiipator B.c. 88 (Liv. Ep. 7G), but lie u'as restored 
at; tlif! peace in u. r. 84. He died ebildlessi and 
loft bis kingdom to the Romans b. c. 74. (Appian, 
Miihrid. c.ll.') The liistory .and chronology of 
the kings of Bithynia arc given in Clhiton’s F.osti. 

Mitbridates Eupator added to his dominions, or 
kingdom of Pontus, the sea coast of Asia Minor 
westward a.s far as Heracleia. The parts beyond 
Heradeia, that is, west of it to the straits, .and to 
Clialcedcm, remained to the Bithynian king; but 
wiien the kings were put down (.as Strabo e.’ipresscs 
it), the Homans preserved the same limits, so that 
Ileradei.a was att.achcd to Poiitiis, and the parts 
on the other side belonged to the Bitliyni. (.Stiaab. 
p. 541.) On the do;ith of Eieomedes III. the 
Komaiis reduced his kingdom, according to their 
phrases, into the form of a province (Liv. EpiL 93); 
and after the death of ilithrid.ales, they added to 
Bithynia tlie western part of the Pontic kingdom, 
or the coast from Heracleia to Sidene, ea.st of Tlic- 
mi.-eyra: and Gn. Poinpdns divided it into eleven 
communities or nmnieipulitie.s. (Dion Cassius, 
xx.\viii. 10 — 12; Stnth. p. :'541.) It is proved, 
that Aiukus belonged at this time to Bithynia, 
from the coins of Ainisus, on which the name of 
C. Papirius Garbo, the finst known proconsul of 
Bithynia, occurs; find Themi.scyra and Sidene be- 
longed to the territory of Ainisus. That part of 
the kingdom of Mithridates which Puinpcins gave 
to the ilc.seendants of Pylamnenes, w.xs in the in- 
terior, almut mount Oigassys, a range which lies 
bet ween the Billaeus and tlie llalys; and this part 
Augustus appeals to liavc added to Bithynia in 
B. 7, togetlicr with the Pontic town of Ama.sia 
on the Iris. So large a part of Pontus being added 
to Bithynia, tlie province iiniy be more properly 
called Bithynia and Pontus, .a nfime wliich it h.ad 
at least from A. i>. 63, as we see from insciaptions 
(Procos. proviiiciue Ponti et Bithyniae), though it 
is sometimes simply called Bithyniii. (Tficit. An?i. 
i. 74.) The corre.spondence of Pliny, when he 
was governor of Biliiynia, .shows tliat Binojjc and j 
Amisus were williiii his imisdicfioii, and Amisns 
is cast of the. Haly.s. ‘(Blin. Ep. x. 93, 111.) 
And in several passages of his lettcr.s, Pliny sjicaks 
of the “■ Bithynae ct Ponticiie civil.ates,” or of tlie 
Bithyni cl Pontiei,” from which it appears that 
Ids province, which lie calls Bithynifi, eoiiiprohendcd 
the original Bithynia and a large part of the 
IMilhriilalie kingdom of I’ontus. The governor of 
Bithynia was first a Propraetor, somefimes called 
I’raconsul. (Tacit. Ana. i. 74; xvi. IS.) On the 
division of the prm'iiice.s under Augustus, Bithynia 
was given to the senate; but under Trajan it be- 
longed to the einjieror, in return for which the 
sen, lie had Pumplijlia- Afterw.irds the governors 
were called Legati Aug. Pr. Pr. ; and iu place of 
Pmetore.s there wius Proiairatores. 

The regulations (Lex Pompeia) of Cn. Pompoms 
for the administration of Bithynia, are mentioned 
.several times by the younger Plinius (J?p. x. 
84, 85, &c.). Tlie chief town of Bithynia, 
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properly so called, or of the part we.st of Ilerneleia, 
was Nieomedeia, whicli apjiears ivilh the title of 
Metropolis on a coin of tlie time of Gennanicus, 
though Nic.aea disputed this title with it ; but 
Hicaea is said to have got the title, of Metrojinlis 
under Valentinian and: Valen.s. Tlie Ora Ikntica 

had for its metropolis the city of Amastris ; tin.s 
Bithynia was tlie part which Fompeiua di.stributcd 
among eleven iriuiiicipalitie.s. (Strab. p. 541.) 
The tliird division, already mentioned fis made in 
I b. c. 7, had two metropoleis ; Pompciopolis for 
Paphlagonia ; and Amasia, on the Iris, for the 
portion of Pontus tlnat was joined to this Paphli- 
gonia. 

The remaining part of Pontus commenced south 
of Amasia, about the city of Zela, and was jirobtilily 
bounded on the south by the nimnitiiins which form 
the southern side of tin; basin of tlie Iris. On tlm 
I coast it extended from Side to Trapezus (Trebi- 
I iiond'). This country was given by M. Antonins, 
B. c. 36, to king Polenio, and this kingdom, after 
passing to his widow and to his son Polemo, was 
made into a sejjarate province by iSlero, a. t>. 63; 
but the administration seems to have been some- 
times joined to that of Cialatia. 

This explanation is necessary to remove the con- 
fusion and error tlnat appear in many modern book.s, 
which make the Partlieiiiiis the eastern boundary 
of Bitbynia. In the maps it is usiml to mark 
Paphl.'igonia ns if it were a separate division like 
Bitliynia.and tlie limits of Bithynia arc consequently 
nan-owed a great deal too much. In fact, at one 
time even Byzantium belonged to the government of 
Bithynia (Plin, Ep. x. ,57), though it was after- 
wards attached to Thrace. Priisa, under Trajan, 
■was rai.sed to the condition of an independent town. 
Among the towns of Bithynia and Pontus iu tlio 
imperial period, Chalcedon, Amisus, and Tr.spezus, 
in Pontus, were free towns (liberae) ; and Apameia, 
Heracleia, and Sinope, -were made cobniae, that is 
they received Roman settlers who had grants of 
land. (Strab. pp. 564, 542, 546.) Sinope was 
made a colony by the dictator Cae,sar, b. c. 45. 
Nicomedeia is not mentioned as a colom'a till the 
third century A. i>. It was not till after Hadrian’s 
time that the Province of Bithynia was allowed to 
have a common religious fe.stival; the place of 
<'is.sembly for tins grc.at solemnity wa.s, at lfia.st at 
one time, Eicomedeia, The Romans also were very 
jealous about the fonnation of dubs and guilds of 
handicraftsmen in tins province, for such associa- 
tions, it was .suppo.sed, might have political objects. 
(Plin. Ep. X, 36, 96.) I)tJrin.c the administration 
of the younger IBiny in Bithynia, he was much 
troubled about the meetings of the Christians, and 
asked for Trajan’s advice, who in this matter was 
more lilierally disiw-scd than his governor. (Plin. 
Ep. X. 97, 98.) 

Tlio southern boundary of Bithynia may be de- 
tennined, in some degree, by the towns that are 
reckoned to Mimg to it. Prusa (Jirma), in the 
wre.stem part, is at the foot of the northern face of 
•Olympius; and Hailriani, south of Brusa, belongs to 
Bithynia. East of Prusa, and a little more north, 
is Leueae (Le/kf), on a branch of the ,S<angarius, 
and perliaps witliin the limits of Bithynia. Chiu- 
diopolis, originally Bithynium, was a Bithynian 
town. Atnaaia, on the Iris, has been mentioned as 
ultimately included in the province of Bithynia; 
bat to fix precisely a souUiem boundary seems 
impossible. 
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The coast line of Bitliynia from the Elymilaons 
to the Bosporus coittained the bays of Cius and 
Astacus, whicli have been nicntioncd; and a narrow 
channel called the Thracian Bosporus separated it 
from By7.antium and its territory. From the mouth 
of the Bosporus the coast runs nearly due east, to 
the promontory and port of Calpe, which was visited 
by Aenoplinn {Amh. vi, 4). The month of the Ban- 
piriiis i,s east of Calpe; and east of the Saun'arius 
the coast vnahes a ha■^‘■e curve to the north as far 
as the Aclienisia Ciiersnnesus, near the town of 
Heraelcia. Tlie Aelierusia Chersonesus is described 
by Xenophon {Anab. vi. 2). From IleraeJeia to the 
promontory Carainhis {Kerempe) tlie coast has a 
aeneriil ENE. direction; find between these two 
points is the mouth of tlie Billaeiis, and east of the 
Billatnis the city of Aruastris on the const. From 
Capo Garairibis the coast line runs east to the pro- 
montory Syrias or Lepte, from wliich the coast turns 
to the south, ami then ajtain to tluj oast, forming a 
hay. On the peninsula which forms the east side of 
this bay is the towm of Sinope (•S’iui'ii). Between 
Sinope and the mouth of the llalys, the largest river 
of Asia Minor, the coast forms a curve, but the 
month of the llalys is near half a degree further 
south than the promontory of Lepte. From the 
mouth of the Haly.s the coast turns to the .south, 
and then turns again to the north. A hay is thus 
formed, on the west side of which, 900 stadia from 
Sinope, and about 30 miles farther south than the 
mouth of the llalys, is the town of Aniisus (Smmun). 
At the extremity of a projecting tract of country 
which forms tho east .side of thi.s bay arc the outlets 
of tho Iris, the river on which Amasia stands, :ind a 
river that has a much longer course than is given 
to it in tho older maps. Tlie coast of the province 
Bithynia e.xtended still further east, a.s it lias been 
shown; hut the deseriptioii of the remaining part of 
the coast to Trapezus may more appropriately bo 
given under Pontu.s. 

The principal mountain range in Bithynia is 
Olympus, which extends eastward from tlie I'hyn- 
daeus. Immediately above Brusa Olympus is covered 
w’ith snow oven to the end of March. It is not ea.sy 
to say how far tlie name Olympus e.xtended to tho 
east; but probably the name was given to part of 
tlie range east of the Sangarius. Tlie niountaiii.s on 
the north side of Asia have a general eastern direc- 
tion, but they are broken by transverse valleys 
through which some rivers, as the Bangarius and 
llalys, have a general northeni eour.so to the .se.a. 
A large part of the course of tho Bilhiou.s, if our 
maps are eoiTeei:, lii'.s in a valley formed by iiarallel 
ranges, of which the .southern iinigc aiipeaivs to 
he the. continuation of Olympus, on the southern 
border of Bithynia. The Arganthonius oceiiiiies the 
hilly country m the west Ivetween the bays of Asta- 
ens and Cius. The, Onnenium of Ptolemy is in the 
interior of Bithynia, south of Amastri.s, between the, 
sea and the southern range of Bitiiynia. The 01- 
gassys (Strab. p, SG2) is one of the great interior 
ranges, which extends westward fi-om the Halys, a 
lofty and rugged region. The country along tlie 
coast of Bithynia, etist of the Sangarius, is hilly and 
sometimes mountainous; but these heights along 
the coast are inferior to the great mountain masses 
of tho interior, the range of Olympus, and those 
to the east of it. Bithynia west of the Sangarius 
contains three considerable lakes. Between Hkso- 
medeia. and the Sangarius isf tlie lake Sabcmja, .pro- 
bably Sophon, a name which occurs in. the, Gteek 
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writers of the Lower Empire; and certainly the lake 
which Pliny, when he wa.s governor of Jlitliyuia, 
projiosed to Trajan to unite to the gulf of Astaens 
by a canal -x. 50). The A.scania [A.scaxia] 
on which Nicaea .stands is larger than lake Sahanja. 
Both these are mountain basins filed with water. 
The lake AhnlUonte, through which the libyn- 
dacusllow.s, is also a rammtaiu lake, and abonriils in 
fifsh. This is the Apolloniatis of Strabo, but the 
basin of the Ithyndacus del's not appear to Inuc 
belonged to Bitiiynia. The jiart of Bithynia we.st of 
the {imgarins is the best part of the country, and 
contain.s smne fertile jilains. It was furmeriy well 
wooded, and there are still exten-ivc forests, which 
eoinmeuee in the eoimtry north i if Xiconiedeia( Ava/r/), 
and extend nearly to Boli on the Sangariu.s, The 
large towns of Bithynia are we.st of the Sangarius. 
The places ea.st of the Sangarius in tiio interior were 
of little note; and the chief towns w’ere the Greek 
settlciiieut'j on the coast. The interior, east of tlie 
Sangarims, was a wooded tract, and there are stiil 
many forest.s in thi.s jiart. One great road ran along 
the sea from the pioint where the roast of the, Eiixii.e 
j coiiuiieuces near the temjile of Jupiter Urius, jast 
I Ilcraclea, Amastris, and Binope, as tar as Amisiis. 
A road ran from Clirysopolis, which is tiear the 
junction of theBosporus and PropmliSjtoIyicomcduia. 
But tliore is no road east of the Sangarius, that we 
' can trace by the. towns upon it, which did not lie far 
in the interior; nor do tliere appear at lire, sent to he 
any great road.s in the interior in an eastern direction, 
except those that run a considerable distance from 
tlie coast, a fact wliich .shows the mountainous cha- 
I raeter of the interior of Bithynia. 

There i.s a paper in tlie London Ovog. Journal, 
vol. ix..hy Mr. Aiiiswortli, Notes of a Journey from 
Cvnstantiiiapk hy llercwlea to Angora, which con- 
tains much valuable iiifonmition ou tho pihysiuvl 
diaracter of Bithynia. [G. L.] 

BITIIY'XIUM {hiOvvwvi Etli. BiBvnei's, 
yidrrjs), a city in the interior of Bithynia, lying 
aliove Tins, as Strabo (p. 5fi5) de.seribe.s it, ami 
possessing the country around Salon, which was a 
good feeiiing country for cattle, and notiul for it.s 
cheese. (Plin. xi. 42 ; Slejih. B. s. v. 5«Aa.weia,) 
Bithyiiium was the birthjilace of .ilntinons, tho fa- 
vourite of Hadrian, a.s Pausanius tells ns (viii. 9), 
who iuld.s tiiat Bitliyiiium is beyond, by which he 
Iirohahly means east of, the river Sangarius; and he 
adds that tlie remotest anco.stor.s of the Bitbynlaiis 
are Arcadians and Mantincis. If this is true, whieli 
however does not seem prolialde, a Greek colony 
settled here. Bithynium was afterwards Claudio- 
jKili.s, a name whieli it is conjectured it tir..5t had in 
the time of Tiberius (Cramer, Asia Minor, vol. i. 
p. 210); hut it is .strange Unit I’ausanias dues not 
mention this w.nne. Dion Cassius (Ixix. 11. t.-d. 
IJeimarus, and hi.s note) sjiealc.s of it under the name 
of Bithynium and ClaudioiinlE uhn. It ha.s been 
inferred from tlie words of Pausania.stbat Bithynium 
was on or near the Sangarius, but this does not 
appear to he a correct interiirctation. Leaico, how- 
ever, adopts it (.4.sKt Afmor, p. .T09); and lie con- 
cludes from the dubious evidence of Pau.-iaiiiius that, 
having been originally a Greek colony, it was ja-o- 
bably not far from the mouth of the Sangarius. But 
this is quite inconsistent with Strabo, wiw places it 
in the interior; as Pliny (v. 32) does also. It .seem.s 
probable that Glaudiopolis wa.s in tho li.isiu of the, 
Billaeus; and this seems to agi*ce with Ptolemy's 
^otemimation of Glaudiopolis. [G. L.] 
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BrrU'JIIGES._ Livf (v. 34) rpprescnts tlie Bi- 
tnriges as the chief people of Gallia Celtica in the 
time of Tanpiinius Prisons. They gave a king to 
the Celtie nation, and his name was Ambigatns. : 
Livy calls the Celtae the third part of Gallia, in 
which ho follows Gaesar’.s division (i. 1); but in I 
the time of Ambigatns, the name Celtica must 
have eompvehendeii what was afterwards Gallia .1 
Karbonensis, and perhaps all Tr.ansalpiua Gallia, , 
However, the list of peoples whom Livy represents as . 
emigrating into Italy mider Bellovcsus, the nephew ! 
of Amhigatus, compredsends only those who were I 
within the limits of Cae.sar’s Celtica; and among the 
emigrants were Bitnriges. In Caesar’s time (vii. 5) 
the Bituriges were under the suprcinacy of the ! 
Aedui, and the boundary between them was the | 
tipper part of the Ligeris or Xozre, below the junc- 
tion of tlie Zoh'e and the AlUer. D’ An ville makes 
the territory of the Bituriges correspond to the old 
diocese of Jionnjfs, which extended 'Dcyond the pro- 
vince of Berri into a part of Bourhmmis, and even 
into Touraine. The Bituriges were altogether within 
the basin of tlie Loire, and part of the course of the 
Indro, and the greater part of that of the Cher, were 
within their territory. Caesar describes their capital 
Avarieum (^Bour<jes), as almost the finest town in 
all Gallia (vii, 15). 

At the commencement of the hnsun-ection under 
Vercingetorix (b.c. 52), when Caesar was preparing 
to attack Avarieum, abovm twenty cities of the Bi- 
tiiriges were burnt in one day, witli the consent of 
the Gallic confedenates, to prevent them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Homans. Tlie Bituriges 
intreated earnestly that Avarieum might bo ex- 
eepti'd; and finally, against the opinion of Yerein- 
getorix, it was resolved that Avarieum should be 
defended agaiust Caesar. [AvAiiicuar.] 

These are the Bituriges to whom Strabo (p. 190) 
and Pliny (iv. 19) give the name of Bituriges Gubi. 
TJie same appears on the naumaehia of Lyon, where 
it indicates the place whicli was re.served for the re- 
presentatives of these people at the games ; and it 
occurs in several other inscriptions. The Bituriges 
had iron mines in their territory (Strab. p, 191); and 
Caesar (X. G. vii. 22), when describing the siege of 
Avarieum, speaks of the people a.s skilled in driving 
galleries, suul in the, operations of mining, as they had 
great iron works (magnae femiriao) in their conntiy. 
(Comp. ItutiliuR, Itin. i. 351: “Lhn Biturix largo 
potior strictura metallo.”) Pliny (xiv. 2) sjieak.s of 
the gwhl quality of the Bituric wines, and also Colu- 
mella; hut they may perhaps be spieaking of the 
wines of llic Bitnriges Vivisei. 

The Bituriges were included in the extended pro- 
vince, of Aiiuitauia [Aijcit.vnia], and I’liuv calls 
them “ liberi,” a term which iinjilies a certain degree 
of independence under IJoman government, the na- 
ture of which i.s now well understiKid. [G-B-] 

BITU'KIGKS CUBI. [Brrcuicjra.] 

BITUTGGKS VIYISGI. Strabo (p. 190) says 
that the Garonne flows between tlie Bituriges called 
]o.sci and the Santones, hotli of which arc Celtic 
nations ; for thus nation of the Bituriges is the only 
jH'Ojile of a different race that is settled among the 
Aquitani, and is not reckoned among them; and th^ 
liave for their jdace of trade Burdigala (Borden?*®). 
Caesar does not name them. In i’liny (iv. 19) the 
name is Ubisei, and iu i'tolemy it is Vibisci in the 
old Latin translation. Ausonius (Mosella, v. 438) 
has the form Vivisei; “ Vivisca ducens ab origine 
gentora.” An inscription is also mentioned a.s hav- 
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ing been found at Bordeaux, with the words ; “ Genio 
civitatis Bit. Viv,;” but it is of doubtful anthority. 
Ptolemy mentions another city of the Vivdsid, which 
he calls Noviomagus; but the site is uncertain. 

The limits of the old diocese of Bordeaux are said 
to indicate the extent of the territory of the Vivisei, 
part of which was east of the (lamnne. It was in- 

cluded in the present department of Gironde. Pliny 
calls. those Bituriges also “ liberi.” It was a wine 
country in the Koman period, as it is now. [G. L.j 
BIZO'NE (Bi^i^vj;; Bifjliwoy), a town of 
Lower lloesia on the coast of the Euxine, between 
Callatis and Apollonia, whicli is said to have been 
destroyed by an earthquake, (Strab. i, p. 54, vii. 
pi. 319; Pomp. Mela, ii. 2. 5; Plin. iv. 18; Stopfii. 
Byz, s. t’. ; Arrian, Peripl. p. 24, wlm calls it Bizon, 
and the Geogr. Kav. iv. 6, who calls it Bizoi.) [L. S.^ 
BIZYA lith. Bi^upvus), a town in 

Tlimce, the capdtal of the tribe of the Asti. (Steph. 
Byz. s. 1 ?.; Selin, 10; Plin. iv. IS.) [E- S.] 
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BLABIA. [BL.VTIA.] 

BLAE'htE (BAopi’n), a fertile tract which Strabo 
(p. 562) places in the neighimurliood of the range of 
Olgamys. [Bixhynia.] He mentions it with 
Domanitis, through wdiich the Amnias flows, but 
ho gives no further indication of its position. [G.L.J 
BLANDA (BAtiySa), a city of Lueania, mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the inland toums of that province; 
but placed both by Pliny and Mela on or near the 
coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea, The former writer 
includes it in Bruttium, but this seems to be a mis- 
take : Livy, wlio mentions Blanda among the towns 
which had revolted to the Carthaginians, but wera 
recovered by Eabius in b. c. 214, expressly calls it a 
Lucanian city. (Liv. xxiv, 20; Plin. iii. 5. s. 10; 
Mel. ii. 4;_ Ptol. iii. 1. § 70.) I'lie Tab. Peut. 
also places it on the road along the coast of Lueania : 
the adjoining names are currupt ; liut if the distance 
from Cerilli may be depended upon, we may plate 
Blanda at or near the modem Maratea, a small 
town on a hill about a mile from the Gulf of Boli- 
castro, where there are said to bo snino ancient 
remaims. It is 12 miles BE. of Poliemiro (the 
ancient Buxentmn), and 10 N. of the river Laus, 
the frontier of Lueania. (llolston. Not. in Cluver. 
j), 288; Bornanelli, vol. i. p. 379.) [E. H. B.j 

BLAEDO'NA (/ti». Ant.) or BLANO'EA (BAa- 
vma, Ptol. ii, 17. § 10), a town of Liburnia in 11- 
lyricum, on the road hcLweeii ladera and Scardona, 
BLAMACUM is placed in the Table between 
Atuaca, which is siippixsed to he Caesar’s Artiuituca 
(Tmg&'n) and Nuviernagus {Nymegen). It i.s 42 
Gallic leagues or 63 Homan miles from Atuaca to 
Biariacura, which seems to corre.spoiul to Bkrivk on 
the left hank of the Maas, in the Dutch province of 
Limburg. [G. L.J 

BLASCON (BAdo-ifwe). Stralio (p. 181) places 
this small island close to the Sigitim hill, or Sitiurn, 
as itslK^d bemad, which divides the Gallicus Sinus 
into two parts. (Groskurd, Trans. Strab. i. p. 312.) 
The name Setinm or Sitiurn appears in the inocleru 
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name Cclta, tlinujrli Ihc promontory is west of Cette. 
Bltisflon is iJrcseo'/i, a small island or rook about half 
ji: mile from the coast and off Agathe or Agde. It 
is mentioned bv Avienus ( Or. Mar. 'v. fiOO. &c.) and 
by I’liiiy. Ptolemy luus both an island Blasoon, and 
an island Agatbci, but the island Agathe does not 
exist. (IVAnvillc, jVbiiiee, &c.) [G. L.] 

BhASTOPIIGENrCiils. [Ba.stetaxi.] 
BLA'J'PM BULGIUM, in Britain, one of tlm 
atatimis of the Itinerary. Lying immediately north 
of Taiguvalluin (^Carlisle), it best .agrees witli Mid- 
where Koirian remains occur at the piiiseiit 
lima [R.G.L.] 

BL AUDITS (BAciodos), a place in Phrygia, nion- 
tirmed by Stepliarms (s. v. BAaf/Sos) and Stralio (p. 
Mu). Speaking of the Galatian Aneyra, Strabo 
says ; “ They luVd a strong place, Aneyra, with the 
.same name as the Phrygian small town near Rlau- 
do.s, towards Lydia.” This docs not tell lus much. 
Forbiger tbinks tliat Bhmdos is very pvokibly liohit, 
mentioned by Hamilton {Royal Geng. Journ. vol. viii, 
p. 140). But the position of Bolnt is not well fixed, 
nor is it near the place which Hamilton supposes to 
be the Plirygian Aneyra. [Ancyua.] [G, L.] 
BLAUNl )US (BAauj/Soy), a place in Phrygia, pro- 
bably the Blaeandrus of Ptolemy. Hamilton {Re- 
searches, cjx. vol. i. p. 127, &c.) places Blauudas 
at Sulemanli, which is east of Philadelphia, near 
the Kopli Su, a branch of the Macander. He found 
at the neighbouring village of Gabels, an inscrijition, 
which, he was informed, was brought from Sulei- 
mmli. It'begins BAaui'Sewv MoKeBoj/oiv, and speaks 
■of the BoaA»j and Aggos. It belongs to the llonKan 
perifKl, as apj>ears from the name Kavadparov ((Jua- 
drati). Another inscription, given by Arundell, from 
a tomb, contains the name of L. Salviiis Crispns, and 
a Greek translation {rovro to gvggeiov KXypovogois 
ovK aKoAovSrjerev) of the usual Roman njonuinontal 
ffumula, “ hoc inonurnentum heredes non .sequitur.” 
From this it .appears that Roman law had found a 
footing .at this pdaco. Hamilton also copied a small 
fragment of two Roman inseriptiuns at Sukimanli, 
but ho found no trace of the ancient n.ame, Tlicre 
is an acropolis at Sukimanli, and near the foot of it 
the remains of a the;itre. There are al.s(» the re- 
imains of a gateway, on each side of which is “ a 
massive sipnare tower, built of Hellenic blocks, which, 
.as well as the eormecting wall, were originally siir- 
mounted by a Doric frieze, w'ith triglyphs, part of 
wliieh i.s .still remaining.” Within the walls are the 
ruins of a beautiful ternijlc, heaped together in great 
confusion. The ornaments on the architraves re- 
semble those of the lireehtlieium at Athens and the 
temple of Jupiter .at Azani, There arc remains of 
many other buildings and teraplc.s, and the ruined 
arches of an aqueduct for the supply of tlic acropolis. 
Thi.s was evidently once a con.sider.able place. 

Arundell ( Discoveries in Asia Minor, vol. i. p. 80, 
&c.) h.as given a view of Sukimanli, and a plan of the 
place, lie obtained there two coins of Ephesus, one 
of fiebaste, and one of Blaundus, all unquestionably 
found ou the sjiot. The Peutinger Table has, on the 
read between Dorylaeum and Phihuleljihia, a place 
Aludda, then auotlicr Clanudd.a, and then Phila- 
delphia; and ATOudell concludes that Sukimanli is 
Clanuclda, as the distances agree very well with the 
road, Arundell also mentions two medals, both of 
which he had seen, with the epigraph KXawavSsuv. 
This name Clanudda occurs in no ancient writer, nor 
ill the Hotitiae, and Hamilton and others suppose 
Clanudda to have originated in a eorruption of Blann- 
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j dns and Aludda. Certainly, the name Aludda, in 
i the Table, makes Clanudda somewhat suspicious. 
Ihiniilton .says that he is informed tli.at tin; medal of 
Clainulda wliieli w.as in the jm.sse.ssiou of .Mj-. Burrell 
of Smyrna, is the same that Mr. Arundell speaks of 
as being in the possession of Lord A.slibuniluim. 
Mr.. Arundell saw both, but it seems that lie was not 
aw'are that Lord Ashbuniham’s was that which had 
hcen Mr. Horruir.s. Lord Aslibiirnliam’.s is said to 
be lo.st. (Hamilton.) Mr. Hamilton h.as several 
antoiiornous coins of Blaundus, .some of which he jjro- 
eured at Gold:, and the name on the.S() coins i.s 
always written Mlaiindus. This intereliange of M 
.and R is curious, for it apipears in the forms of other 
Greek words not proper iiame.s {Sporos, gnpras, for 
instance). Ho observes, that “ nothing was more 
easy than to luistakc M for KA, snjiposiiig it to be 
written KA, which I cannot hel]) thinking has been 
the case with the suppo.sed coin of Clanudda.” “ Sti- 
kimanli," ho adds, “ is nearly on the direct lino of 
road bclwecn Philadelphia and Kutahiyah, and by 
which the caravans nmv tvavid." The question is 
cnrioiis, .and pnrhap.s not quite delenniiied ; Init llio 
probability is in favour of Himiilton’s oonelusiori, th.'it 
Sukimanli is Blaundus, and that Clanudda never 
existed. [G-. L.] 

BLAVIA {Blaye), on the right bank of tlm 
Garonne, and on the road from Burdigala {Bordexmd) 
to Mediolanum of the Santones, or Salutes. In the 
Antonino Itin. the name varies, according to the 
M.S.S., between Bl.avium and Blavatum, but the 
Table has it Blavi.a, as it is in Ausonius. (Epist. 
10 ) — 

Ant iteratarum qua gl.area trita riorum 
Fort inilitarern-ad Blaviam. 

TIio distances from Bordeaux do not agree either 
witli the Itinerary or the Table, but the site of Blavia 
cannot be doubtful. 

The Rlabia of the Notitia is supposed by D’Anville 
and others to be at the mouth of the Blavet, in the 
department of Morhihmi. (G. L.] 

BLE'MYES (BAe/twey, Steph. B. s. v.; Strab. 
xvii. p. 810; Blcinvae, Plin. v. 8. § 8, § 44, 
46; Solin. iii. 4; Mela, i. 4. § 4, 8. §10; Isidor. 
Orig. xi. ,3. § 17; l*lemye.s, Avieii. Jjescrlpt. Orb. 
V. 2.39; Blemyi, Prise, 1‘ericg. 209; Claud. Nil, v, 
19), were an Aelliiopiau tribe, whoso position varied 
considerably at ditl'erc-ut ejiochs of hiatory. Under 
the Maci'dnniaii kings of Egypt, and in the age of 
tlm Anloiiines, when Ptolemy the geograjjher was 
coinjiiling lii.s rle.scription of Africa, tlio Blemyes 
appair S. and E. of Egypt, in the wide and .scarcely 
explored tract whi<-h lay between the rivers Astapus 
and Astaboras. But as a nomatle race they were 
widely disper.sei], and the more ain-icnt geogra])licr.s 
(Eratosth. ap. Strahon, xvii. i). 7S6 ; Dioiiys. J'e.rkff, 
V. 220) bring them as far we.stward as the la'giuU 
beyond the Libyan dasert and into tin; neighbmiriiuod 
' of tlm oases. In the middle of the 2nd eimtury 
A. 1)., the Blemyes had spread northward, and iii- 
fosted the Roman province of Egypt below i^yeue 
with such formidable inroads as to require for 
I their suppression the presence of regular annh-.s. 
j They were doubtless one of the jaistoral raep.s of 
Nubia, which, like their descendants, the modern 
Barabra and Bisimres Arabs, shifted poriodii-ally 
with the rainy and the dry seasons from the upland 
pa.sture3 of the Arabian hills to the level grounds and 
banks of the feeders of the Nile. Their predatory 
habits, and strange and savage life, filled the guides 
and merchants of the caravau-traflic with dread of 
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ilic Tsa'rae of Blemyes; and travellers brduglifc bacfe 
with tiiem to Egypt and Syria the most exaggerated 
reports of their appearance and ferocity. : Hence the 
Blcrnyes are often repi-osented in ancient cosmo- 
graphy as one of those fabulous races, like the still 
less known Atlantic, and Garamantid tribes, whose 
eyes and mouths were planted in their bi’easts, and 
who, like the.Pygmaei, were midway between the 
negroe,s and the apes. (See Augustin, Civ. D. xvi. 
8.) According to Ptolemy, however (iv. 7), they were 
an Aethiopian people of a somewhat debased type. 
The Blemyes first came into collision with thelioman.s 
in the reign of the emperor Decius, A. d 250. They 
wci\- then ravaging the neighbourhood of Plnlae. and 
Elepliantine. (Chron. Pasch. p. 505, ed. Bonn.) 
Thciv arc mentioned by Vopiscus (^Aurelian, 33) 
as walking in the triumphal procession of Aurelian 
in A. n. 274, and hearing gifts to the. conqueror. 
In tlie reign of Ih'obus (a. d. 2S0) e.aptive Blemyes 
oscited the wonder of the Itomaii populace. The 
emperor Diocletian attempted to repress the inroads 
of tlie Blemyes by paying an annual tribute to their 
chiefs, and by ceding to them the Roman possessions 
in Xuljia. But oven these concessions do not appear 
to have entirely satisfied these harbarian.s, and 
almost down to the period of the Saracen invasion 
of the Nile valley, in the 7th centmy A. b., the 
Blemyes wasted the harvests and carried oiV captives 
from "the Thebaid. (Procop. B. JPers. i. 19.) 

BLEHI'NA. [Bklf.mina.] 

B LE'XD HIM. [C.VKTAniii.] 

BLERA(BAi^Pb : Eth. Blcranns), a city of Etniria, 
inentioned both by Pliny and Strabo among tho.se 
which wore still existing in their time, but classed 
by the latter among the minor cities (iro'Atx^'aO of 
the province. (Plin, iii. 5. s. 8 ; Strab, r. p. 226 ; 
Ptol. iii. 1. § 50.) The name is also found (though 
corrupted into Olera) in the Tabula, which places it 
apparently (for this part of it is very confused) on 
the line of the Via Claudia between P'omra CJodii 
andTuseania(7’o,'ic:«neRn): a position that eoincides 
witJi the .site of the modern rillage of Bieda, about 
12 miles SW. of Tiferho; a name which is evidently 
but a slight corniption of that of Blera. In docu- 
ments of the middle ages the inhabitants are called 
Bkdani. 

No further infonnation conceming Bler.a i,s to be 
found ill aueient writers : but it derives considerable 
hitere,st from .the remains of Etruscan antiquity 
which have been of late years di.seovered at Bieda. 
The ancient town appears to have occupied the same 
site w'ith the pre.scnt village, on a narrow tongue of 
land, hounded on e.ach side by deep glens or ravines, 
with precipitous hanks of volcanic tufo. The soft 
rock of which tlie.se elifls are composed is excavated 
into numerous eavoras, all decidedly of a sepulchral 
character, ranged in terrace.s one above the othci’, 
united by flights of steps carved out of the rock: 
while many of th(?m are e.vtenially oniaincntcd rvith 
areliiteetural facades, resembling in tlieir general 
ebaracter those of Ca&tel ePAsso [Axia], but pre- 
senting greater variety in tlieir mouldings and other 
decorations. Others again are hewn out of detached 
ma.sses of rock, fashioned into the forms of houses, 
as is .seen also in the tombs at Sumia. Besides this 
Necropolis, one of the most interesting in Etruria, 
there remain at Bieda only some sliglifc fragments, of 
the ancient w-alls, and two bridges, one of a single 
arcl), supjiosed to be Etruscan, the other of three 
arches, and certainly of Roman construction. , 

(A complete description of the ancient remains ■ 
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found at Bieda h given in Dennis’s Etrvria, vol. L 
pp. 260—272.) [E. II. B.] 

BLE'STIUM, in Britain, the next .station in tlie 
Itinerary to Burrium (DWe), and probably near 
Monmoulh 01' Old Town. [K. G. L.] 

BBETISA. [Vettoxes.] 

BLU'CITJM (Bkowciot'), a place hr Galatia, in 
the division, of the Tolistobogii. It wa.s the resi- 
dence of the Gallic king Deiotanis (Strab. p. 5(37) 
in defence of whom Cicero made an oration, addressed 
to the Dictator Caesar. In the text of Cicero (pro 
Jieg. Beiot. 6, 7), tlie name is read Luceium (ed. 
Orelli), and, accordingly, Groskurd (Transl. Strab. 
vol. ii. p. 512) coiTccts Strabo by WTiting Aovksiov, 
But the name is as likely to be correct in Strabo’s 
text as in Cicero’s. TJie site of the place is un- 
known. [G.L.] 

BOACTES (Bod/cTijs, Ptol. iii. 1. § 3), a river 
of Liguria, mentioned only by Ptolemy, wJio describes 
it as a confluent of the Macra or Magm .• lienee it 
may safely be. identitied with tlie Vnra, the only con- 
siderable tributary of that .stream, which rises in the 
mountains at the back of Cldavari, and flows through 
a transverse valley of the Apnniiies till, it joins tlie 
3far/m .about 10 miles from its mouth. fE; H. B.T 
BOAE. [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS. [Loceis.] 

BOCANI. [Tapkouaxe.] 

BO'CANUM HE'MERUM (Boicavhv ^epov), 
mentioned by Ptolemy (iv. 1. § 15) among the in- 
land cities of Mauretania Tiiigitana, SE. of Dorath, 
and NE. of ^hala, in 9° 20' long., and 29^° N. lat., 
is supposed by some geograpliers to answer to the 
position of Marocco, where ancient ruins are found : 
but the idcntitication i.s very uncertain. (Graberg, 
Spccchio Geografieo et Statietico dell Impero di 
jVaroeoo, p. 37.) [P.S.I 

BO'CARl’S. [SALAins.] 

BODENCUS. [Padus.] 

BODERIA [Bodoteia.] 

BODINCOJIAGUS. [Isdusteia.] 
BODIONTIOI, a Gallic people described by PHny 
(iii. 4) under Gallia Narbonensis, He observes that 
the Avantici and Eodiontu, Inalpine tribes, were 
added to Narbonensis by the emperor Galba, Their 
chief place was Dinia (JJigni). Tlie two tribes 
were comprised within the limits of tlie diocese of 
Digue, [Avantici] [G. L.] 

BODO'TRIA, tlie Firth of Forth, in Scotland, 
(Tac. Agr. 23, 25.) [R. G. L.] 

BODU'NI. [Dobusi.] 

BOEAE (Boial: Eth. Boidr’^s), a town in the 
south of Laconia, situated between the promontories 
Malea and Onngnathos, in tlie bay called after it 
Boeaticu-s Sinus (Boiari/irby rtdArros'). 'fhe town is 
said to have been founded by Boeus, one of the Hera- 
clidae, who led thither colonists from the neighhour- 
iiig towns of Elis. Aplirotlisias, and Side. (Pans. iii. 
22. § 1 1.) It afterwards belonged to the Eleutliero- 
Lacones, and was viisited by Pnusariias, who men- 
tions a temple of Apollo in the forum, and temples of 
Aesculapius and of Sarapis and Isis elsewhere. At 
the distance of seven stadia from the town there 
wore ruins of a temple of Aesculapius and Hygieia. 
The remains of Bocae may be seen at the head of the 
gulf, now called Vatiha. (Pans. i. 27. § 5, iii. 21. 
§ 7, ni. 22. § 11, seq. ; Scylax, p. 17 ; Strab. viii. 
p. 364 ; Polyb- v. 19 ; Plin. iv. 5. s. 9 ^ Boblaye, 
Meclterches, &c, p. 98.) 

. BOEBE iBolSv, Steph. B.), a town in Crete, of 
which we wily know that it was in the Gortynian 
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districl; n, village called Bohia, near tlie edge of Hie 
plain of Mesara, is supposed to indicate the site. 
(I’ashlov, Trav, vol, i. p. 299.) [E. B. J.] 

BOEBIi (Boteu; BtJi. BoiSevs, fem. Botgijfs), a 
town of IMagiuisia in Thessaly, mentioned by Horner, 
and sitnated on the eastern side of tho lake, caUed 
afier it Boiiiiiirs Lactis (Boigrjfs Aifumt, Ilonr. II 
ii. 712; Herod, vii. 129, ct alii ; also BoiS'ta ^l/ivn, 
Eurip. .dfc. 590; and BoiSids, Find. iii. 34.) 
Tire lake is frequently mentioned by the ancient 
writers, but the name of the town rarely occurs. 
The lake receives the rivers Onehestus, Ainynis, and 
several .smaller streams, hut lias no outlet for its 
waters. From its proximity to Jit. Ossa, it is called 
“ Ossaea Boebeis’’ by Lucan (vii. 17C). Athena is 
.■:aid to have bathetl her feet in it.s waters (Hes. ap. 
iStrab. i.v. p. 442), which is perhaps the reason why 
I’ropertius (ii. 2. 11) speaks of “ sanetae Boebeidos 
undae.” The lake is a long narrow piece of water, 
and is now calletl Karla from a village which luis 
di.saji]iei!red. It prudiiees at present a large quan- 
tity of ti&h, of which no mention is made in the an- ; 
cient writers, unless, as Leake, sngge.sts, BoiS'q should 
be substituted for Bolbe in a fragment of Arehos- 
tratus quoted by Athenacus (vii. p. .311, a.). The 
same writer remarks that the numerous flocks on the 
heights around the villages of Kdprena and Kandlia 
on the lake illustrate the epithet 7roAayt7jA.oTdT7} be- 
stowed upon Beebe by Euripides (7. c.) ; while tlie 
precipitous rocks of Petra are probably the BotftaSoy 
Kprif^mi alluded to by Pindar (1. c.). 

The town of Boebe was at a later time dependent 
upon Deinetrla.s, Its site and remains arc described 
by Leake. “ It occupied a height advanced in front 
of the mountain [of Kaniilia'], sloping gradually to- 
wards the plain, and defended by a steep fill) at the 
back of the hill. It appears to have been constructed 
of Hellenic masoniy, properly so called. 'I'hc acro- 
]K)lis may be traced on the summit, wliere several 
large quadrangular blocks of stones are still in their 
p]acp.s, among more considerable ruins formed of 
small stones and mortar. Of the tmvn walls there 
are some remains at a small church dedie.ated to 
St. Athaniisius at tlie foot of tlie hill, wliere .are 
several large mas.ses of stone .showing, by their Ji,s- 
tanoe from the aeropoH.s, that the city was not lc.S3 
than two miles in cireinnflirerice,” (Bc.sidcs the 
references already given, see Strab. ix. pp. 430, 4.3G, 
441, seq. xi. .503, 530; Liv. xxxi, 41; Plin. iv. 8. 
s. 15; Ov. d/ef, vii. 231 ; Kteph. B. s. w. ; Leake, 
Xoi'diern Greece, vol. iv. up. 421 — 431.) 

BOEBE'IS LACUS. [Bokhk.] 

BOEO'TIA (BoicoTi'ct : Jitk Botords), one of the 
political divisions of Greece, lying between Attica and 
Jlegaris on the south, and Locris and Plioeis on the 
north, and bounded on the other two .sides by the Eu- 
boean sea and Corinthian gulf resijcctively. It may 
bo described as a large hollow basin, shut in on the 
south by Bits. Citliaeron and Fames, on the west by 
Mt. Helicon, on the north by the slope.s of Mt, 
Parnassus and the Opuntian mountains, and on the 
we.st by monntain.s, a continuation of the Opnn- 
tian range, which ertond along the Euripus 
under the names of Ptoum and Messapium as 
far as the mouth of the Asopus. This basin how- 
ever is not an unifonn tract, but is divided into 
two distinct portions by Mts, Ptoum and Phoeni- 
cium or Sphingium, which run aci-oss the country 
from the Eubocan sea to Mt. Helicon. The nmihem 
of tlic.se two divisions is drained by the, Cepliiasas 
and its tributiwies, the waters of which form Hie 
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lake Gopais; the southern i.s drained by the A.sopus, 
. which discharges its waters into the Eiiboean sea. 
Eaeli of these two bnsin.s i.s again broken into 
smaller Yallie,s and plain.s. The surface of Boeotia 
contains 1119 square miles, according to the calcu- 
lation of Clinton. 

I. Hoktiiekx Boeotia. 

1. Bnsiit of the Copah and ite suhlerranenus 
Channels, — - This district i.s enclosed by mountains 
on every side; and like the vallies of Stympalus 
and I’heneus in Arcadia, the streams which flow 
into it only find an outlet for their waters by subter- 
raneous channels railed kafavdtlira in tlie liino.-toue 
mountains. Tliere are several of these katavutbra 
at the eastern end of the lake Cojiais, which is .se- 
parated from the s('a by Bit. Ptoum, about four or 
five miles aciuss. The basin of the Copni.s is tho 
reeeirtaele of an extensive drainage. The river Ce- 
pliis.sus, which finds its way into tliis plain through 
a cleft in the mountains, brings with it a large quan- 
tity of water from Doris and Phoci.s, and receives in 
Boeotia numerous .steams, dc.'cendiiig from Bit. He- 
licon and its oiElioots. It flow.s in a soutli-ea.sterly 
direction towards the kaLavdthra at the eastern end 
of the lake. If the.se katavdthra were sufficient to 
carry off tlie watens of the Cephissns and its trilm- 
taries, there woidd never be a lake in the plain. In 
the summer time the lake Copais almost entirely 
disappears; and even in tho winter its waters scarcely 
de.serve tlie name of a lake. Col. Blure, who visited 
it when its waters were at their full, describes it 
as “a large yellow swamp, overgrown with sedge, 
reeds, and canes, through which the river could be 
di.stinguislicd oozing its sluggish path for several 
miles. Even where the course of the stream could 
I no longer be traced in one irninterruptud line, tlie 
piiirtial openings ami ng the reeds in tho distance ap- 
: peared but a continuation of its windings. .Nor is 
' tlie transition from dry land to water in any place 
I distinctly perceptible ; the only visible lino of boun- 
dary between them, unle.ss where the mouritaiiKs 
.stretch down to the .shore, is the encroaeliment of 
the reeds on the arable soil, or the ab.scnc'e of the 
little villages with wliicli the, terra iirma i.s here 
studded in greater numbers than u.sual." (Tour in 
Greece, vol. i. p. 227.) 

The number of katavdthra of the lake Copais is 
considerable, but .several of these unite under tho 
mountains; and if we reckon their number by their 
.separate outlets, there are only four main ehimnels. 
Ofthe.se three flow from the eastern extremity of the. 
lake, between the Opuntian mountains (C’lomil) ami 
Ptoum into the EubiX‘an sea ; and the, fonrtli irom 
the southern side of the lake under Bit. Siihingium 
into the lake II)iira. 'I’lie most norlhorly of tlie 
three katavdfchra is.sue.s from the mountains south of 
the soutlieni long walls of Opus. Tho central one, 
which ciirrie.s oif the greater part of tlie waters of 
the Cephissns, after a .subterraneous enmve of nearly 
four mile.s, emerges in a broad and ra})id .stream at 
Upiier Larymna, from whieli it flows above ground 
for about a mile and a lialf, till it joins tin; sea at 
Lower Larymna. (Strab. lx. qi. 405, seq.) Tlio 
third katavdtlirum on tho east .side falls into the 
Euboean .sea at Shroponeri, the, ancient Anthedon, 
The fourth katavdfJinun, as mentioned above, flow,s 
under ^ Bit. Sphingion into tlie lake Hylica. FToin 
Hyilca there is probably a subterraneous cliannel 
into the small lake of Mm'itssi or Pamlimni, and 
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irom llio latit'i- anothc-r phannel flowing imder Mt. 
Mo.ssai)iiim into the Euboean sea. 

These katavuthra were not .snfBcient to eaiTy. off j 
the waters of the lake, which consequently often 
inundated the surrounding plain. The tradition of 
the Ogygian deluge probably refers to .such an inun- 
dation; and it is also related that a Boeotian AthenS' 
and Eleusi.s were also destroyed by a similar ca- 
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Inmity. fStrah. ix. p. 407; Taus.ix. 24. § 2.) To 
guard again.st this dmiger, the ancient inhabitants of 
the district Gonstracted at a very early period two 
artificial Emissarii or Tunnels, of which tlie direetinn 
may still be distinctly traced. One of them runs 
from the eastern end of the lake, and is carried 
through the rock as far as Fpjx'r Larymna, xdTurjst 
parallel to the central of the three kahivdtlir.i incn- 
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tinned aliove; it is nearly four miles in length, with 
ahoiit twenty vortical sliafts let doivn into it along 
the whole distance. Thc.«e .shafts are now choked 
up, hut the ajierturos, aiiout four feet square, are still 
visible. The deepest of tliem is conjectured to Inive 
been from lOU to 1 00 feet deep. The .second tunnel 
unites the hikes (lopais and il 3 'lica, running under 
the plain of Acraephinm, and i.s much shorter. As 
tiu! whole plain is now cultivated, tlie apertures of 
the shafts are more ditJicult to find, but Forch- 
iiamriKT counted eiglit, and iie was informed tliat 
there were fifteen in all. 

Tlicse two great works are perhaps the mo.st 
striking monument.s of what is called the heroic age. 
llespcctivig the lime of their execution history is 
silent; hut we may safely iissign them to the old 
Miny.u; of ( )."chnmenus, which w;is one of the most 
liowcrful and wealthy cities of (Ircece in the earliest 
tinie,s. Indeed, it was partly through these tunnels 
that Orchomenus ohUuned much of its wealth; for 
while lliey were in full operation, there was an abun- 
dant outfet for the waters of the Cephissus, and 
nearly the whole of what is now the lake Copsis was 
a rich plain. These tunnels ai’e said to have been 
stoppied up by the. Theban hero Heracles, w'ho by this 
means imuakted the lambs of flic Jlinyae of Orchev 
memus (Diod. iv, 18; Faus. ix. 38. §5; Polyaen. 


i. 3. § and it is probable that after the fall of the 
])uwer of the klinyae these tunnels were neglected, 
and thus hecame gradually choked up. In the time 
of Alexander the Groat Crates was employed to clear 
fheni out, and p.artially succeeded in his task; but the 
work was soon afterwards interrupted, and the tunnels 
.again became obstructed. (Strab. ix. p.407.) Strabo 
.slates that Crates cleared out the katavdthra, but it 
is veiy improbable that thc.se natural channels were 
ever choked up; and there is little doubt that he has 
confounded them with the two artificial tunnels, as 
many modem writers also have done. (The host 
.account of the katavdthra and tunnels of the lake 
Copais is given by Forchhanimer, Ilelkniha, p. 159, 
seq. ; comp. Grote, vol. ii. sub iln.) 

The lake CorAm (KwTrafs Kip.vyj') was in more 
ancient times called Ceiuiissis (Krjiptfrcrls Kiiivrjy 
Horn. Jl, V. 709; Strab. ix. p. 407), from the river 
of this mune. It also bore separate denominations 
from the towns situated upon it, Haliartns, Orcho- 
menus, Ondiestus, Acraephia, and Copae (,Strah.ix,X). 
410, seq,)j but the name of Copais finally became 
the general one, because the north-eastern extremity 
of the basin, upon which Copae stood, was the steep- 
est, part. StnU'w says (ix. p. 407) that the lake was 
380' stadia in circumference; but it. is impossible to 
nuifce any exact statement respecting its extent, 
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since it varificl so mucli at (lifterent times of the 3'^ear of tlie hill. (pmi. de Fids. Zer/. pp. yS5, 387; 
and in different suasons. On the northern and east- comp. Diod. iv. 67, xix. 53.) 
eni sides its extent is limited by a range of heights, Leibethbium, one of the offshoots of Mt. Helicon, 
hut on the opposite quarter there is no such natural and connecting the latter with Tilpliussium, now 
boundary to its size. csdled is described under Helicon. [Heu- 

2. At the northern con.] ^ 

the Copaic lake, and between tho lake, the Cephissiis, Laimiy.stiuji (KaipviTriov), another off-hoot, of 
and the Assus, a tributary of the latter, there are Mt. Helicon, running toward.^ the Cojmic hdm, and 
fiinr or live long bare mountains, offshoots of Mt, separating the plains of Coroneia and Lebadeia. It 
Chlmno. They bore the general name of HYPitAN- i.s now called the Monntaiii of Gninitv, and is evi- 
TEIUJI (rh 'TibavrGov upas, Strab. ix. p. 424). deiitly of volcanic origin. In its crater the village 
Sti’fibo says in one pa.‘<S!igc (/. c.) that Orchomenus of G-rdnitzii is situated, and there are warm .springs 
was situated on HYriiAN'iuiiUiM; but since in another at its foot near the mills of Kaldnii. P.'iusaiiius 
jnssage (i.K. p. 416) he places this celebrated city on (ix. 34. § 5) describes Lapliystium as di.'tanl, abonr, 
Mt. Aco-NTtUM (rb ’Kk6v‘tiov upas), we may regard 20 .stadia from Coroneia, and Jis po.sse.ssing a trriie- 
the latter as emu of the mountains of Hyphantehun. nos of Zeu.s Laphystius. According tothe BocDlians, 
Between the latter range and the A.ssn.s there lies a Hereultis i.s said to have dragged Cerherns into tin; 
.smaller lull called nnDtEiBM (rb 'Hdu^tov or 'H5o- upper world at tlii.s spot; a tradition probably having 
Aeiov opos, »Str;d). ix. jx. 424; Dem. de Fals. Leg. reference to the volcanic nature of the mountain, 
p. 387; Pint. A'/dZ. 16, foil.). Tiiukium (titoiipioi'), also c.alled OimioPAonM 

Ptou.-u (UtSiov), was situated at the south- ('OpOoirdyov), deserilu'd by Plutarch as a ruggi-d 
(.‘astern end of the lake, .and e.xtcuded from the Eu- pine-shaped mount, ain, scji.arated tlu' jilains of J..eha- 
hoean .sea inland as far as Lake H_vlica. On- this deia and Chaeroiieia. (Pint. Snll. 1.1.) 
mouutaiu was a cedehrated sanctuary of Apollo Ptous. 3. Pusses acruss the Mountaivs . — 'I’lio prineiji.al 
(Patis. ix. 23. § 5; Herod, viii. 135; for details .‘•ee pass into northoni Boeotia was along the. valley of 
Acraepiiia.) It is a long even ridge, scfparated the Ccjphissus, which enters the plain of Chaero- 
from Phoenicium or Phicium, mentioned below, by neia from Phoeis through a narrow detile, formed l)y 
the opening in which stands the modern village of a ridge of Mount Parnas.sus Jutting out towards Mt. 
Kardhitza. It is now known in different parts by lledylimn. Since tins pass w.as the high road from 
the names of Paled, Strdtzim, and Sbroponeri. northern Greece, the po.sition of Chaeroiieia was one 
PiiOExicitiM (4>oii’h«ov, Strab. ix.p. 410), Phi- of great military importance; and hence the plain 
CIUM (^Ikiov, lies. Sc. Here. 33; ^Ucnov, Apollod. in wdiich this city stood was tlie scene of some of tlie 
iii, .5. §8; Stepli.B.^z’.), orSpinNGiUM(2^i77iov, most memorable battles in antiquity. [Ciiaeko- 
Palaeph. cZe Bicred. 7. § 2), now called the nicia.] There was likewise a pass across the moun- 

mountain between the lakes Copals and Ilyliea, con- tains leading from Chaeroiieia by Panopeus to Dau- 
necting Mt. Ptoum with the range of Helicon. Forch- li.s, and thence to Delphi. (Pans. s. 4. § 1.) 
hammer suppose,? that Phoenicium and Spliingium are Boeotia was connected with Locris by a roiul lead- 

tho names of two different mountains .sejxarated from ing across the mountains from Orchomenus to Abac, 
one another by the small plain of the stream IJaulos; and Hyanipolis, and from thence to Opus on the Eu- 
but the name of Phoenicium rests only on the au- boean .sea. (Pans. x. 35. § 1.) 
thority of Strabo, and is jirobably a corruption of 4. Rivers , — The only river of importance in the 
Phicium, which oecur.5 in other writers besides tho.se northern part of Boeotia is the Cepiiissv.s (K-^- 
quoted above. i,s the Aeolic form of (He.s. (/mrn-os), wliieh rises in Pliocis near the town of 
Theog. 320); and therefore there can he no doubt Lilaea, where it bur.st.s forth from the rnek.s with a 
1h.at Phicium and Spliingium are two different forms loud noi.so. (Horn. II. ii. 522, Hymn, in A poll. 240; 
of the .same name. This mountain rises immediately Strab. k. pp. 407. 424; Pans. x. 33. 4, 5; Pliii. 

above the Copaic lake, and on the upper part of its iv, 3. s. 7; Stat. Theh. vii. 348.) It lirst flows to 
surface there is.a block of stone which re.sembles .a 1 the north-east, and thence to the .«onth-ea.st through 
woman’s head looking into the lake. Hence aiwe j the plain of Elatei.'i, receives the river Assu.s ncjar 
the legend that the Sphinx threw her victims into the city Parapotamii, and then enters Boeotia through 
the lake. (Comp. Pans. ix. 26.) a nanw defile in the mountains. [See above,] 

T1LPH0.SSIUM (T(A^cScr(r(op, Strab ix.p.413;TiA- Its course through Boeotia, and its sublcrraneou.s 
ipovmov, I’aiis. ix. 33. § 1 ; TtKijXDO-aaioy, Harpoevat. passage through tlie katavdtlira at the ea.stem end of 
s. a.), a mountain on the southem side of the lake Co- the lake G(q)ais, till it emerges at Upper Larytima, 
pais, between the plains of Haliartas and Coroneia, have been dn-scrihed above, 
may be regarded as the furtho.stoflhhootof]\P. Helicon, There, are .several other smaller streams in the 

with which it is connected by means of Mount Lei- we.stern part of northern Boeotia de.scending from 
bethrium. At the foot of the hill was the small Mt. Hclieon and its ofl'&lioot.s, and flowing into the 
fountain Tilphossa or Tilphussa, where the .seer Tei- CephiR.su.s or the Copais, Of these the naine.s of the 
rnsias is .said to have died. (Strab., Pans., ZZ. ec.) following have been preserved : i. Mouius (MoSpiov), 
The hill bears the form of a letter T, with its foot rising in Mt. Thurium ii<‘ar Cliaeroneia, ami fluwing 
turned towards the north. It is now called Petra, into the Cephissits, Its name is jierliap.s jire^erved 
From Its position between the lake and Leibethvium, in Me.ra, a village in the valley, (j’lut. SnU. 17; 
there is a narrow pass on either side of the hill. The Leake, Northern Greece, vol, ii. p. HP.) — ii. Hiu:- 
pass between Tilphossium and Lcibethriura is now cyma ("Epic wa, Pans, ix. 39. § 2, scip; Pint. Nurr. 
called the pa.ss of Zagoi'd; the othei*, between Til- A*. 1), rising near Leliadeia, tit the foot of Ml. 
phossium and the lake, was one of great importance Laphystius, and falling into — iii. Pp.obatia (npo- 
in antiquity, as the high roatl from nortliem Greece Theophr. JPsi Plant, iv. 12), wliitih flows 

lo Thebes pa.s.sed through it. This pass Was very into the Copaic gulf. — iv, r. Phabakbs (Mkapos, 
narrow, and was completely commanded by the for-' Pans, is. 34. § 5 ; ^Kiapos, Pint. Lys. 29), .'uid 
tress Tilphossaeum or Tilphusiura-, on- thfr sttimniit CtAHiCS or Coralius (Kovapios, Strab. ix, p. 4U ; 
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KcupaAws, Alf’aeiis, ap. Slrah. 1. c.), tho former flow- 
iii£C to the left, and tlie latter to the right of Goro- 
neia, and from thence into the lake Gopais. On the 
banks of the Cuarius stood, the temple of Athena 
Itonia. — ri. IsoMANTUS (’Iirdpai'Tos) or IIoPUAS 
('OvrAi'tts), a snuill stream Iknving into the Phalaras. 
(Pint. Lys. 29.) — vii. 1 'kiton (Tpinwr, Tans. ix. 
3.9. § 8), flowing by Alalcornenae into tho lake Go- j 
pais, it was from thi.s stream, and not from the one i 
in Libya, that Athena de.rived the surname of Trito- 
genoia. . — viii. Ocalea (’fl/coAea, Strab. i.x. p. 4-10), 
a riv(>r flowing niiclway between Haliiirtn.s and Alal- 
ooinenae, with a cit 3 ‘' of the same name upon its 
banks. Leake de.scribes it as rising in the eastern 
part of Mount Leibethrium, and issuing through a 
precipitous gorge lying between the eastern end of 
Tilphosshun and a rocky peak (vol. ii. p. 205). — ■ 
i.N:. Lot’IIIS (Aotpiy, Pans. ix. .9.3. § 4), a small stream 
near Haliartns, apparently the same a.s the Hop-' 
EiTES ('OirAiT7;s) of Plutareh {Lys. 29), where Ly- 
sander fell.- — x, xi. Permessus (Heppijatros) and 
Ol.meic.s (’OA, uezds), two streatn.s rising in Mt. He- 
licon, whi(:h, after uniting their waters, flow into tlie 
lake Co|jai.s near Haliartim. Leake regards the 
Kefalit'i as the Perinessns, and the river of Zayara 
as the Olmeins. (Strab. i.x. pp. 407, 411; Sehol. 
aJ Hesiod. 'I'heog. a ; Pans. ix. 29. § 2 ; Leake, 
vol. ii. p. 212.) 

There are very fmv' streams flowing into the east- 
ern side of the lake Cojiais, as the mountains lise 
almost immediately above this side of the lake. The 
only one of importance is the Meeas (Me'Aas), now 
Mavropotdmi, names derived from the dark colour 
of its deep timsparent watera. It ri.ses at the foot 
of the precipitous rocks on. the northern side of Or- 
chornemis, from two katavfithra, wliicii accounts for 
the .st.ateinent of Plutarch (SuU. 20), tlnit the Mclas 
was the only river of Greece ravigalile at its sources. 
These two fountains are probably those called Piioe- ' 
nix and Elaca by Flutareh (Pefop. 16). They form | 
two considerable riveivs. One flows north-eastward, I 
iind joins the Cephissus at the distance of little more 
than half a mile; the otlier, which is to tho west- 
wzird of the former, follfiws for a considerable distance 
the foot of the dills of Oi'diomenu.s, and is then lost 
in the marslnw of the lake Copais. (Pint, ll. cc.\ 
Pans. ix. .98. § 6; Strab, ix. pip. 407, 415; Leake, 
vol, ii. p. 154, so.{,) Plntardi says {Svll.'iQ') that 
the Mela.s angineuted at the summer .solstice like the 
Nile, Strabo state.s (ix. p. 4(1”) that the Melas 
flowed through the territory of Haliartns; lienee 
.snmi! modern writer.s , suppo.se that there was a river 
Melas on the western side of the lake Co])iii.s, and 
(ither-s that tiie territory of Haliartu.s extended to the 
otlier side of the lake; hut it i.s more probable that 
Strabo was igiiomut of the localit}'. Tim dzirk waters 
of tlie Mdas are often contrasted with the white 
Witters of the Gephi.-sus ; and iience it was .said that 
the former dyed the wool of sheep black,, and the 
liitter white. " (Plin. ii. 103, s, 106; comp. Yitmv, 
viii. 3; Seuec. Ah Cl. iii. 25; Solin. 7.) [ 

II. SoETUKltX BoEOTIA. , 

Southern Boeotia is divided into two distinct parte 
by the mountain Teumessus. The northern of these 
two rlivisioas i.s to a great extent a plain, in which 
Thebes stands; the soulheni is drained by the Asopns 
and its tributaries. Hence the southern part 
Boeotia may be divided into the phia of Thebes, 
and tlie valky of the Asopus. ' . - 

1. riain, of I'hebe^. — In the northern part of tlie 
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! plain of Thebes i.s the lake Hylioa ('TAz/ci; Xiuvy, 
Btrab. ix. p. 407, xv. p. 708), now called LwddJdox 
lake of Senzim, separated, as we have already re- 
marked, from the lake Copiais by Mt. Phicium or 
Sphingium. This lake is a deep crater, entirely 
surrounded by monntain.s, with unnaual]}’- clear and 
deep water. Hence the Ismenus and the . other 
.stream.s, descending from tho mountain.s wdiieli bound 
the Theban plain, carinot flow into this lake, as is 
represented in the maps. They are said to flow into 
a separate marsh to the south of .Hjdica; but the 
watcre of this inansli find their way into the lake Hy- 
licathrougha narrow' ravine in the niountiiiiis. (Forch- 
hammer, p. 166.) The lake Hylica is much lower 
tliau the Copziis ; which fact accounts for tlie forma- 
tion of the tunnel to czirry off a piortion of the waters 
of the latter into the former. It has been mentioned 
above that there w'as a small lake to the east of Hy- 
liea, now czilled Moritr.i nr Paralhnni, and that 
there is pirobably a kahiviillirmii flowing from the 
Hylica to this lake, and from the latter again across 
' Mount Meswipiiim to the .sea. Tlii,s lake is only a 
shallow marsh, and in summer is reduced to small 
dimensions. Its ancient name is uncertain. Forch- 
liainmer calls it Sciioexes (SiXOlvovs., Strab. ix. p. 
410), the name of the river upon which the town of 
Sehoeilus stood. Leake, however, snppo,ses that tho 
river Seliocnus is the Kanavdri, ivhich rises near 
Thespiae. Muller conjcetiiro.s that it ivas called 
HAnjiA (tV KaXoupeviju “Appa Xlpvijy, Aelian, 
V. II. iii. 45), from a town of the same name. 

The only running streams in the phiin of Thebes 
are the Kanavdri mentioned above, and the two 
rivulets, the Ismexus and Diuce, upon which Tlicbes 
stood. The two latter .are described under Theuah. 
Nicandcr {Thtriac, 887) also mentions a river called 
Cxopcs (Kvwwoy), which the Scholiast say.s ivas 
the same as the Ismenus. The Leopes in Dieae- 
archus (106) is supposed by Muller to be a false 
reading for Cnopus. 

Tlie north-ive.stom portion of the plain of Thebes, 
lying soutli-east of Mt. Phicium, was called the 
Texeiuc Plaix (rh TTjyeptKhy ireSiov , Strab. ix. 
p. 413; Pau.s. ix. 26. § 1.) To the west of Thebes 
were tlie pilains of Tliespiae and Leuctra, 

The course of the Asopus is described in a sepa- 
rate artiede. [Asopus.] The only other rivers in 
tho soiitliern half of the southern portion of Boeotia 
are the Oeuoe (’tlepdij), which rises in Mt. Helicon, 
flows by Platao,ae, and falls into the Corinthian gulf 
[Peataeae] ; and the THEUMOnox {QeppdSwy, 
Herod, ix. 4.9; Pans. ix. 19. § Sf, which rises in 
Mt. Hypatus, and flows into the Asopus near Ta- 
nagra. South-west of Thebes is the plain of Pla- 
taeac, forming a lofty track of table land. Its centre 
forms the jwint of partition for the waters which flow' 
into the Euboean and Corinthiau gulfs respectively. 

The range of hills separating the plain of Thebes 
from the valley of the Asopus, to vfhich w'o have 
given the name of Teumossus, is a low range 
bratiching from the eastern end of Mt. Helicon, and 
extending as far as tho Euripus. 'J'he falls of these 
hills descending toward.s Parncs divide the valley of 
tho Asopus into three parts — the plain of Paraso- 
pia, the plain of Tamigra, and the plain of Oropus. 
The highest peak in the range is now called Sard, 
from whidh an offshoot approache.s so near to Mt. 
Pames tliat there is only a narrow rooky ravine be- 
tween them, through which the Asopus finds its way 
from the plain of Parasopia into tliat of Tanagra., 
(iicake, vol. ii- p- 22 1 .) The plain of Oropms, whiefr 
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liliysicaTly lieloiin;pd to Bosotia, since it lies on tlio 
Jioeijtiaii side, of Alt. I’ames, was eventually conquered 
by the Atlieiiiaii.s, and annexed to Attica. [Oiun'irs.] 

Tlu! name of Teuniessua was given to this range 
of Jiills from an insulated height a little to the north 
of the range, upon which was a town hearing the 
same name, situated upon the road from Ihebesto 
Cluilcis. (Pans. ix. 19. §§ 1, 2; Horn. Jhimn. m 
ApoU. 228; Ilurip. Phoen. 1107; Strab. ix. p. 409 ; 
Stuph. E. 

Tlie mountain called HvrATUS ("TiraTos, Baus, 
i.v. 19. § 3) bounded tlm Theban plain on the east. 
It is di'scribed by Leake as bold and roek}^ with a 
flat summit. Its modern name is Samata or Siamata. 

M HSSAri HiM (MerTfraTrion), lying between Hyj;Kitu.s 
and the Euvipus, now called KhtgpL It is con- 
Tioc.ted with Mt. Ptouin on the north by a ridge of 
hills. At its foot was the town Anthedon. (Acsch. 
A (jam, 293; Pams. ix. 22, § b; Strab.ix. p.405.) 

C'mtrcEiUM (K'TipvK.fAov, Pans. ix. 20. § 3), one 
of tlie slopes of Teumcssus descending down to Ta- 

Tlie important passes aci'oss Alts. Cithacron and 
} 'arnos, connecting Bocotia and Attica, are described 
under the latter name [pp. 322, 329,330]. 

III. CUMATE AXD PrOBUCTS. 

The climate of Boeotia jnesente a striking eon- 
trimt to that of Attica. Inste.aJ of the pure aiul 
transparent atmosphere, which is one of the chief 
characteristics of the Attic climate, the air of Boeotia 
is thick and lieavy in consequence of the vapours 
rising from the valleys and lakes. Moreover, the 
winter in Boeotia is frequently very cold and stormy, 
and snow often lies upon the ground for many days 
together. (Theophr. da Vent. 32.) Hesiod gives 
ti lively picture of the rigours of a Bfieotiun winter 
(Op. et Lies, 501, seq.); and the truth of his de- 
scription is confirined by the testimony of niodern 
travellers. Thus Dr. Wordsw'orth, who .suffered 
from excessive cold and .snow.stonns passing through 
Boeotia in the mouth of February, was .surprised to 
hear, ujun arriving at Athens, llmt the cold hail not 
been .severe, and th.at .scarcely any snow laid fallen. 
(\Vi)rd.swortli, Athens ami Attica, p, 241, scq.) 
'fhe spring in Boeotia also commeiiee.s later than 
in mo.st other ]jarts of Greece ; and the snow 
sometimes covers the sides of the mountains 
even in the immth.s of Alay and June, The .soil 
of Boeotia jiresenls an equally striking contrast 
to that of Attica. In the latter country the soil 
is light and arid, possessing little land adapted for 
the cultivation of corn ; while the Boeotian soil, 
con.sisting for the most j/arfc of a rich mould, is very 
fertile, and produced in antiquity, as well as in the 
jjvescnt day, ahuiularit crops of corn. (Comp. 
Tlicnphr. de Cans. Plant, iv. 9. § 5, List. Plant. 
viii,4. § 15.) The plain of theCopnis is jartieu- 
lariy di-timruished for its fertility. Colonel Leake 
counted 900 grains on one. cob of maize. Nor was 
fhe country deficient in ricli jia.stnre Imid. Numerous 
iioeks and lienls were reared in the meadows around 
Orchomeuus, Tliebes, and Thespiao; and from the 
same meadow's the Boeotian cavalry obtained excel- 
lent horses, which ranked among the best in Greece. 
Vegetables and fruit were also cultivated with great 
success, especially in the neighbourhood of Thebes, 
Anthedon, and Mytalessus. Even palm-trees flou- 
rished in the sheltered bay of Aulis. (Pans. ix. 19. 

§ 8.) The vine prospered on the sides o£-the moun- 
tains; and it was in Bocotia tlmfc tlie vjae is said to 
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have been fimt planted by Dionysus, whom the le- 
ifembs represent as a native of Tlicbes. (Fans. i.x. 25. 

§ I-) 

From the mountaias on the eastern coast of 
Bocotia, .as well as from those on the opposite coa.st 
of Euboea, iron was obtained in very early tinic.s, 
The Boeotian swords and Aonian iron enjoyed great 
eeJehrity (Dionys. Perieg. 476, with the rmle of 
Eustathius). The mountains al.so yielded Mack and 
grey marble, w'hich w.as used in public building, s, 
and gave, the Boeotian cities a somlive a]ipe:irune(>, 
very diflerent from the dazzling wliitcnch.s of the 
Pciitelic marble of Attica. Potter's cartli ivas lourid 
near Aulis. (Pans. ix. 19. § 8.) 

Among llio naliiml productions of Boeotia, one of 
the most important, on account of its influence upon 
the devi'liqjiiient of Greek nmsic, was the .'lulotic, nr 
flute-rced (6om|), which grew in the inarslu's of tlm 
lake Copals. (Find. xii. 46 ; Thiaqihr. //Ast. 
I’hntl. iv.l2; Pliii.xvi. 35. f>. 66; Strab. ix. p. 407.) 
Thcmar.4ics(f the Giqiais were frequently covered with 
water-fowl, and large quantities of fish were ramght 
in the lake. These, as well as many other produc- 
tions of Boeotia, found a reticly .s.ale in tlie Atlieniiin 
market. (Aristfq)li, Acharn. 872, soij.) The eebs 
of the lake Ciqi.ais were, liowevcr, ino.st ])rized by 
the Athenians; they still retain their ancient eele- 
iirity, and are described by a modern traveller a.s 
“ large, white, of delicate flavour, and light of ilige.s- 
tion.” (Arist(q)h. P«c. 1005; Acharn. 880, seq.; 
Athen. vii. p. 297, seq.: Pollux, vi, 63; Leake, 
Yol. ii. qi. 157.) The plain of Thebes abounds with 
iijoles, tmd tiicir .skins were an article of foreign 
comniurce. (Aristopli. Acharn. 879.) Pliny re- 
marks (viii. 58. s, 83), that though moles are not 
found at Ltdiadiiia, they exist in great niunbers in the 
lauds of Orclmmenus; hut he has probably made 
some confusion respecting the locality, since Colonel 
Alurc did not ob.sei've a single mole-hill in any por- 
tion of the Cephissian Plain; but uimn entering tliat 
of Thebe.'-, he found the ground covered with them 
in every direction. (Mure, vol. ii. p. 2.32.) 

IV. IXIIAIUTAXT.S. 

Bocotia Wiis originally inlndiited by various bar- 
barous tribes, known by the nanu‘.s of Aone.s, Ectene.s, 
Tummices, and llyaiitc.s, some of wlmm were imi- 
fr'ildv J.,clege.s and olhiT.s Pela-^gians. (.Strah. ix. p. 
4U1 • Pau.s''ix. 5 ; Lycophr. 64 i, 786, 1209.) Aleii- 
tion is also made of other tmeient iniialiit.ant.s of 
Bfxmtia, suidi as Thraciun.s, Gejihyr.aei. itnd Phlegyae, 
who are sfHjketi of under their respective names. But 
in aldition to all these triliers, there wiac two olheus, 
of far greater iiiqiortanee, who appetii' as the, rulers 
of Boeotia in the heroic age. The.'-e two were the 
Alinyae, and the Cadmean.s or Cudmeone.s, — tlie 
former dwelling at GrchoiiiMius, and the latter at 
Thebes, The histmy of the,se two tvibes i.s given in 
another p.art of this work; and ticeordingly we ji.a.ss 
over at pre.sent the que.stioii, whether tlm Cadmemis 
are to he Regarded as a I'lmeiiici.'in colony, aceording 
to the general testimony of antiquity, or as Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians, jus is inainlaiued by niauy ninderu 
scholars. [AIikvak; OnciioMKXi'.s; TnmiAic.] It 
is only iiecussarv to mention in this qdace that Oreli<> 
menus ivas originally the more qiowerfiil of the two 
cities, though it was afterwards obliged to yield to 
the supremticy of Thebes. The description pre- 
viously given of the qihysical peculiarities of Boeotia, 
by which it is seen how completely the country is 
divided into two distinct valleys, almost leads one to 
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expect tlie division of tlie country Into two jjreat po- 
litical leafrues, with Orcliomenus and Tiiebes as the 
respective heads of each. 

Sixty years after the Trojan vvar, according to the 
chronology of Thucydides, an importiint change took 
place in the population of Boeotia. The Boeotians, 
an Aeolian people, who had hitherto dwelt in the 
.southern part of Phthioti.s in Thessaly, on the Paga- 
Kuean gult^ and whose chief town was Arne, were ex- 
pelled from their homes by the Thessalians, who are 
said to have come from Tliesprotia. These expelled 
Boeotians thereupon penetrated southwards, and took 
possession of the land, then called Cadmeis, but to 
which they gave their own name of Boeotia. (Thuc. 
i. 12 ; comp. Strab. ix. p. 401.) The Minyans and 
Cadmeans were partly driven out of their cities, and 
jijirtly incorporated with the conquering race. A 
difficulty has arisen respecting the time of this 
Boeotian immigration, from the fact that, in men- 
tioning the w’ars of the Seven chiefs and of their .sons 
against Thebes, Homer ahvays calls the inhabitants 
of this city Cadmeones {II. iv. 385, v. 804, xxiii. 
680); while at the time of the Trojan war the in- 
habitants of the same country are invariably called 
Boeotians in the Iliad, and their chieftains, Peneleus, 
Leitus, Avcesilaus, Prothenor, and Glomus, ai*e con- 
nected, both by genealogy and legends, with the 
Aeolic Boeotians who came from Thessaly. Accord- 
ing to this it would follow that the migration of the 
Aeolian Boeotians ought to be placed between the 
time of the Epiigoni and that of the Trojan war; but 
it is more probable that Thucydides has preserved 
tlie genuine legend, and that Homer only inserted 
the name of the Boeotians in tlie great national war 
of the Greeks to gratify the inliabitants of the coun- 
try of Lis time. But so great was the authority of 
Homer, that in order to reconcile the statement of the ■ 
poet wdth other accounts, Thucydides added (Z. c.) 
that there was a portion of Aeolian Boeotians settled 
in Boeotia previously, and that to them belonged the 
Boeotians who sailed against Troy. 

But at whatever time the Boeotians may have 
.settled in the country named after them, it is certain . 
tliafc at the eomnieneemerit of the historical period i 
all the cities were inlinbited by Boeotians, Orchome- 
nus among the number, aud that the Jlinyans and 
otiier ancient races laid almost entirely di.sappeared. 
The ino.st important of these cities formed a political 
confederacy under the presidency of Thebes. Orclio- 
menus was the second city in importance after Thebes, 
Of these greater cities, which had smaller towns de- 
p.-ndent upon them, there apxiear to have been nri- 
ginally fourteen, but their luiincs are varionsly given 
by diiiereiit writers. Itliiller suiiposcs these fourteen 
states to have been Thebes, Grehoinenus, Lubadeia, 
Coroneia, Copao, Haliartus, Tlicsjiiae, Tanagra, An- 
tliedon, BJataeae, Oeuleae, Clialia, Onchestus, and 
Eleiitlicrae, There can be little doubt that the first 
ten were ineinbers of the confederacy; but whether 
the last four belonged to it is questionable. Oropus, ' 
wiiieh was afterwards subject to Athens, was pro- 
bably at one time a member of the league. Plataeae 
withdrew from the confeileraey, and placed itself 
muler the ja-oteclion of Athens, as early as n. c. 519. 
The affairs of the confederacy w'ere managed by cer- 
tain magistrates or generals, called Boeotarehs, two 
being tdectod by Thebes, and one apparently by each 
of the other confederate states. At tiie time of the 
battle of Delium (n. c. 424) there were eleven Boeo* 
tarclis (Time. iv. 91); whence it has been inferred 
that the confederacy at that time consisted of ten 
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cities. There was a religions fe.stival of the league, 
called Pamboeotia, wliich was hold at the tempie of 
Athena Itonia, in the neighbourhood of Ooroneia. 
(Pans. ix. 34. § 1.) Each of the confederate states 
was'inclependent of the other; but the management 
of the confederacy was virtually in the hands of the 
Thebans, and exorcEed for their interesits, For 
iiirther details respecting the emstitution of the 
Boeotian League, see Diet, of Ant. art. Boeotarckes. 

The political liistory of Boeotia cannot be sepa- 
rated from that of the .sepiirfite towns; and e\'en 
the events relating to the general hi.story of the 
country ai’e so connected with that of Thebes, that 
it is move convenient to relate them under the 
later name. After the battle of Chaeroneia (b. e. 
338), and the destrnetion of Tliobe.s by Alexander 
three years afterwards (n. c. 335), Boeotia rapidly 
declined, and so low had it sunk under the Homans, 
that even as early as the time of Strabo, Ttinagra aud 
The.spiae were the only two place.s in tins country 
which could be called towns ; of the other great 
Boeotian cities nothing remained but ruins and tlielr 
names. (Strab. ix. pp. 403, 410.) Both Tanagra 
and Thespiae were free towns under the Konians. 
(Plin. iv. 7. .s. 12.) 

The Boeotians are rex)re.sented as a dull and i 
heavy I'ace, with little .susceptibility and appreci- 
ation of intellectual xdoasures. It was esiiecially 
their lively neighbours the Athenians, who re- 
proached them with this failing, which they desig- 
nated by the name of cLvanrBrjo-ia. (Hem. de Corm, 
p. 240, dePac. p. Gl.) Their natural dulno.ss was 
generally ascribed to the dainymcss and thickness of 
their atmosphere (Cic. de Fat. 4 ; Hor. Ep. ii. 1., 
244), but w'as probably as much owing to the large 
quantities of food which they w’ero accustomed to 
take, and which the fertility of their country fur- 
nished in abundance. Tlieir dulness and sensuality 
gave rise to the proverbs Boiurta Ss and Boii6rtoy 
ods, wliich was an old national reproach oven in the 
time of Pindar. (01 vi. 151.) The Boeotians paid 
more attention to the development of their bodily 
pow’crs than to the cultivation of their minds, 
(“ Oinne.s Boeoti inagis fimiitati corporis quam in- 
genii acumini inserviunt,” Corn. Hep. ylZc.ii.; Diotl. 
XV. 50.) Tliey therefore did not gain much dis- 
tinction in literature and in art; but at the same 
time they do not deserve the universal condemnation 
w'hicli the Athenians pa.ssed upon them. In the 
quiet vallies of Mt Helicon a taste for music and 
poetry was cultivated, which at all times gave, the 
lie to the BoiteTiovoSs; and Hesiod, Corinna, Pindar, 
and Plutarch, all of whom were natives of Boeotia, 
are .sufficient to redeem the people from the charge 
of univensal dulness. 


The following is a list of the Boeotian towns, of 
each of which an account is given separately. Upon 
the lake Copais aud its immediate neighbourhood, 
beginuiug with Oreliomenus, and turning to the east, 
w'ere Okciioiienos ; Tkgyra; AsruisnosT; Oi.- 
MONE.S; CoI'AE; EiSYTIIKAI!(?) ; AciiAEl'niA; 
Aene; MedeoN; Oeciiestus; Haijaiitus; Oca- 
I.EA; TlEPHOSStUtr; AuALCOJIBNAE; ConOKEIA; 
Lebadeia; Mideia. CirAisnoNEiA w'as situated 
at a little distance from the Copais, -west of Orclio- 
menus; and OifBToNE and Hyextus north of the 
lake. 

Along tlio Euripus from N. to S. w'ere: Lakyjun'a 
and Up 1 ‘EK LAitvsiNA, at one time belonging to 


V. Towns. 
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Loci'is; PiinoAE; AntiikuoN; Iscs proliiihlf at a 
little distance from the coast, south of Antliodon; 
Chau A; iSaloankitr ; Mycausssus at a little 
distance from the coast; Aulis; Cercar; Bkuum; 
MTul lastly tliiorus, which orijirinally belonged to 
Boenlia, but was subsequently included in the ter- 
ritory of Attica, 

Along the Corinthian gnlf from W. to E., Chor- 
RiciA upon the frontiers of Phocis; Tiiisbe; Tiphae 
or Sri'iiAE; Creusis. Inland between the Corin- 
thian gulf and tlio cities on the lake Copais, also 
froui W. to E„ 1Iipj>otae; Ascka; Ceressds .and 
Do.vACOit, both S. of Ascra; Thespiab; Eutkesis, 
S- of Thespiao ; Leucpra. 

'I'jiusAE was situated in the plain between the j 
lake Hylica and Mt. Teiimessus. Near lake Hylica ] 
were IIylk; Trapheia; Pkteon and Schoenus. | 
Between Thebes .aiul the Euripus Tepmessi's; 
Curas; Oropia and IIar-wa. S. of Thebes, Pot- 
niae and Theraprab. 

In the valley of the Asopus, between Jit. Teu- 
messiis and Attica from \V. to E., Peayaeae; IIy- 
siAE; Euytiikak; Scours; Sidae; Eteonus or 
SCAP.PIIE; Keeum; Tasaora; Piiekae; Oeso- 
PIIYTA. 

(T'he principal works on P>ocotia are the Tr.avels 
of Clarke, Holland, Hobhou.se, Dodwell, Gell, Mure, 
and more, esjrecially of Leake ami Ulriehs; K. 0. 
MUller, Orchomcnos, Breslau, 1844, 2nd eJ., and 
the article Boeotkti in Ewsch and Gniber’.s Bncy- 
cfopdrlie, vol, xi. ; Forclrliamnnu', Iltlkniha, Berlin, 
1837, a work of great value; Kruse, Hellas, vol. ii. 
})t. i.: Raoul-Eochette, Sur h forme, fjV. tie I'Hat 
federutif des Beutiens, in Mtim. dc I'Acad. dcs 
Inser., vol. viii. p. 214, scq.; Kliitz, de Focdcre 
Bomiico, Berol. 1821 ; ten Bnmjel, de Foedere 
Boeotico, Groiiing. 18.34; Koppiiis, Specimen his- 
torioum exhibens historiani reqntblicue Bocoiorum, 
Groning. 18313.) 
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BOII, a Celtic people who emigmted from Trans' 
aljjine Gaul to Italy in company with the- Liiigoiies 
(Lir. V, 35) by the piss of the Pennine Alps 
or the Great St Bernard. Their original abode 
seems, therefore, to luavo been near the tendtory of 
tlie Lingones, who were between the upper Saone 
and the highe.st parts of the Seine ami Marne. 
Those Boii who joined the Helvetii in their march 
to the country of the ISantoiies, had erassed the 
llhine {B, G. i. 5), and it seems that they came from 
Gonnany to join the Helvetii. After the defeat of 
the Helvetii Cae»sar gave them a tei-ritoiy in the j 
connti^' of the Aedoi (A. G. i. 28, vii. 9), which ter- 
ritory D’Anville supposes to be in the angle between 
tlio sillier and the Loire, Tlie Boia oS Cae.sar 
(vii. 14) may be the country of these. Boii; if it is 
not, it is the name of a town unknown to us. Wale* 
kemior places these Boii in tlie modern diocese of 
Atexerre (Autesiodunim), which he supposes to be 
part of their original territory that had been occu- 
})ied by the Aedui. But this supposition is directly 
contradicted' by the nairative of Caesar (^B. G. vii, 
9, 10, 11), The town of the Bdi was Gergcfvia 
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according to the common texts of Caesar, but the 
name is corrupt, and the .site i.s unknown. No con- 
clusion c.an be diaived as to the piAirion of Ihi'so 
Boii from the pa.s.sagc of 'I’acitus {Jlisl. ii. fjl), ex- 
cept that they were close to the Aedui, which is 
known already. Pliny’s enumeration (iv. 18), under 
Gallia Lugdunensi.s, of “ intiis Hedui federati, Car- 
nuti feder.ati, Boii, Senonas, Aulerei,” places the Boii 
between the Carnutes and the Scriones, and agree.s 
with Walckenaers conjecture; but this is noLthe 
position of the Boii of Caesar. 

The name Boii also oceims in the Antrmine Itin. 
on the road fi-oin Aquae Augustae or Tarbellicae 
{Bax') to Bordeaux. The name is placed 1 6 Gallic 
leagues or 24 Eornan mile.s from Bordeaux. The-se 
lioii are nqire.sentod by the Buies of the Paps tie 
Buck, or Bmajes, as Walckcnaer calls tlnui {Gi'tifpScv. 
vohi. p.803). Tim name Boii in the Itin. ought to 
represent a place, and it i.s .supposed liy D’Aiiville 
that Tete de Bucli, on the JJassin d'Arcurhon, may 
represent it; Imt he admits that the dLstance iloes 
not agree vvith the Itin.; and besides tliis; the Tele 
de Buck seems to lie too much out of the road be- 
tween Bax and Burdtaiix. [0. L.] 

BOII, a iieojde of Oi.^alpine Gaul, wbo migrated 
from Transalpine Gaul, as meutiouwl above. Tiiey 
found tlie plains N. of the Padus already occupied 
by the lusuhres and Ceuomaui, in cou-equenee of 
wiiich tiiey cro.s.sed that river, and established them- 
selve.s between it and the x\pL'nnines, in the plains 
previously' occujiied by the Umbrian.H. (Liv. v, 3.5; 
Pol. ii. 17 ; Strab. iv. p. 195.) They are next iiieu- 
lioned as co-operating witli the Insubre.s .and Senones 
in the destniction of Jlelpum, an event wJiicli was 
placed by Cornelius Nepo.s in tlio .s.ame year with the 
capture of Veii by Caiuillus, n.c. 396. (Corn. Nep. 
ap. Flin. iii. 17. s. 2 1 .) According to Appiaii ( Celt. 
1), the Boii took part in the expedition of the Gauls 
into Latimii in n. c. .'358, when tiiey were defeated 
by the dictator 0. Sulpicius ; but Polybius repre- 
sents them .as taking up anns against the Romans 
for the first time after the defeat and destniction of 
their neighbour.s the Seiione.s. Alarmed at this 
event, they united their forces with tho.-ie of the 
Etruscans, in n. c. 283, and were defeated to'gether 
with thorn at the \'adimoiiian Luke. Notwiili- 
.standing this disaster, they took up arms again tiie 
next year, Init being a second time defeated, con- 
cluded <a treaty witli Rome, to which they .ajqicar to 
luive adhered f»r 45 years, wlieu the oeiaijiation liv 
the Romans of the territory that liad been previously 
held by the Scnoncs again al.armed them for their 
own .safety, and led to tlie great Gallic war of ii. r. 
225, in whicli the Boii and Insubre.s were .suppxfcd 
by the Gae.satao from beyond the Alp'>. (Pol. ii. 20 
— 31.) Though defeated, together with their allies, 
in a great hattle neur Tolaimm in Etruria, and (‘oni- 
pelled soon after to a nominal .submission, they still 
continued hostile to Rome, and at the commencement 
of the Becond Punic War (me, 218) did not viait 
for the arrival of Haimibd, but attacked and defeatt'd 
the Romans who were founding the new colony of 
Placentia. (Pul. iii. 40; Liv. xxi. 25; Appiaii, 
Amib, 5.) The same year they supported Ihimiibal 
witli an auxiliary force at the battle of the Trebia; 
and two years aftei-ward.s lliey suddenly attacked the 
consul Postumius as lie was marching through their 
territory with a force of 2,5,000 men, mid entirely 
destroyed his whole army. (Pul. iii. 67 ; Liv. xxih. 
24.) Again, after the close of the Sceoiul I'uuic 
War, the Boii took a prominent part in the revolt of 
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tliG GuuTs under Ilamilcar, and tlie destruction of 
I’laeentin, in i’.. c. 200 (Liv. xxxi. 2, 10), and from 
this time, during a period of ten year’s, notwith- 
standing repeated defeats, they continued to carry on 
the contest against Rome, sometimes single-handed, 
but move frequently in alliance Anth" the Insubrians 
and the neighboui-ing tribes of Ligurians. At length, 
in j?. c. 191, they were completely reduced to sub- 
mission by Seipio Nasica, who put half their popu- 
lation In the sword, and deprived them of nearly half 
thdr lands. (Liv. xxxii. 29 — 31, xxxiii. 36, 37, 
xx.Aiv. 21, 46, 47, x.\xv. 4, .'5, 22, xxxvi. 38—^0.) 
In order to secure the territory tlms acquired, the 
Romans soon after established there the. colony of 
Biinonia, and a few years later (n. f'. 183) those of 
Mutina and Rarma. The construction in u.c. 187 
of the great military road from Ariminnm to Pla- 
centia, afterwards so celebrated as the Via Aomilia, 
must have contvlhutcd greatly to the same result. 
(Liv. x.Axvii. 57, xxxix. 2, 55*) 

But the conquerors do not appear to have been 
ciintcnted even with those precautions, and ultimately 
winpcllcd ail the iTmaining Boiaus to migrate from 
their country and rcciuss the Alps, where tliey found 
a refuge with the kindred tribe of the Tauriscans, 
and e.'^tablishcd themselves on the frontiers of Pan- 
noma, in a portion of the modern Bohemia, which de - 
rives its name from them. Here tliey dwelt for above 
a century, but were ultimately exterminated by the Da- 
cians. (Strab. V. p. 213, vii. pp. 304, 313.) Hence 
both Strabo and Pliny speak of them as a people that 
had ceased to exist in Italy in their time, (fstrah. v. 
p. 2 1 6 ; Plin. iii. 1 5. s. 20.) It is therefore almost im- 
possible to detennine with any accuracy the confines 
of the territory which they occupied. Polybius speaks 
of the Ananes as bordering on them on the W., but 
no other author mentions that nation; and Livy re- 
peatedly speaks of the Boii as if they were contermi- 
nous with the Ligurians on their western frontier. 
Nor is the exact line of demarcation between them 
and the Senones on the E. better marked, Livy ex- 
pressly speaks of the three colonies of Parma, Mu- 
tiua, and Bononia as established in the territory of 
the Boii, while Ariminnm was certainly in that of 
the Senone,s. But the limit between the two is no- 
where indicated. 

The long protracted resistance of the Boii to the 
Roman arms sufticiently proves that they were a 
lK>werfnl as well as warlike people ; and after so many 
campaigns, .and the repeated devastation of tlieir 
land.s, they were still able to bring not less than 
60,000 men into the field against Scipio Nasica. 
(Liv. xxxvi. 40.) Cato oven reptrted that they 
cfHoprised 112 ditferent tribes (np. P!m. Ic.). Nor 
were tliey by any mean.s de..,titute of civilization. 
Polybius, indeed, speaks of them (in common with 
llic other Gauls) as inhahiting only unwallcd villages, 
and ignorant of all arts except pasturage and agri- 
culture (Pol. ii. 17); but Livy repeatedly alludes to 
their towns and fortresses (eastella), and his account 
of the triumph of Seipio Nasica over them proves 
that they possessed a considerable amount of the 
precious metals, and were able to work both in silver 
and bronze with tolerable skill. (Liv. xxxvi. 40.) 
A large portion of their territory seems, however, to 
have been still occupied by marshes and forests, 
among which last one called the Litana SjnVA was 
the scene of more than one conflict with the Roman 
armies. (Liv. xxiii. 24, xxxiv. 22; Frantiu. iSfrai. 
i. 6, §4.) [E.H.B.] 

BOIOHE'MUM, the name of the country in which: 
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' Mai’oboduus resided. (Veil. Pat. ii. 100.) 'I’he 
' me.aning of the name is evidently “home of the 
Boii,” Soienheim, BSheivi, that is, Bohemia. [L. S.] 

BOIODU'RUM (Boiodovpov: hinstadt), a town 
or fort in Noricum, oppo.sitc to Bat.ava Casfra, at the 
point whore the /«« (A6mis) empties itself info the 
Danube, (Ptol. iii, 13. § 2; Notit. Imp.; Jtin. 
Ant. p. 249; Eugipp. Vit. Sever. 19, 22.) The 
name of the place indicates that it was probably 
built by the Boii. 

BOIUM (Boida), a town of DorivS, and one of the 
original towns of the Doric tetrapolis, the ruins of 
which are placed by Leake no;ir MarioUtes. (Thue, 
i. 107; iScynm. Ch. 592 ; Btrah. ix. p. 427; ScyJax, 
p. 24; Coiion, Nari'. 27; Plin. iv. 7. s, 13 ; Tzetz. 
ad Lycophr. 741; Ptol, iii. 15. § 15 ; Steph, B. 
a. V,; Leake, NartJiet'u Greece, vol. ii. pp. 91, 94.) 

BOLA or BOLAK (BdiA«; Btfi. BuXards, Bo- 
ltinas), an ancient city of Latiiun, which is repeatedly 
mentioned in the ettrly libstoiy of Rome. Its foun- 
dation is expressly ascribed by Virgil (clera. vi. 776) 
to the kings of Alba, and its name is found also in 
tlie list given by Diodorus of the colonies of tliat city. 
(Dind. vii, ap. Euseh. Ann. p. 185.) Hence there 
is no doubt that it was properly a Latin city, though 
its name does not appear among the list of those that 
composed the league. (Dionys. v. 61.) But it fell 
at an early period into the hands of the Aequians. 
Dionysius describes it as one of the towns taken by 
(Joriolanns, together with Toleria and Labicum t^Id. 
viii. 18; Pint. Cor. 28); and though Livy does not 
notice its conquest upon that occasion, he speaks of 
it as an Aequian trnni, when the name next occurs 
in history, n, c. 411. In this instance theBolani 
were among the foremo.st to engage in war, and 
ravaged the land.s of the neighbouring Labicum, but 
being unsupported by the rest of the Aequians, tliey 
were defeated, and their town taken. (Liv, iv. 49 ; 
Diod. xiii. 42.) It was, Imwever, recovered by the 
Aequians, and a fresh colony established there, but 
was again taken by the Romans under M. Postumius; 
and it was on this occasion that the proposal to esta- 
blish a Roman colony there, and portion out its lands 
among tlie settlers, gave rise to one of the fiercest 
seditions in Roman history. (Liv. iv. 49 — 51.) 
Whether the colony was actually .sent, does not ap- 
pear : according to Livy, the town was again in the 
hands of the Aequians in n. c. 389, when they were 
defeated beneath its walls by Camillus; but Dio- 
dorus represents it as then occupied by the Latins, 
and be.sieged by the Aequians. (Liv. vi. 2; Died, 
xiv. 117.) This is the last mention of the name in 
history (for in Diod. xx. 90, Bula is certainly a mis- 
take or comiption of the text for Bovianum) ; it w’as 
probably destroyed during these wars, as we find no 
subsequent trace of its existence; and it is enume- 
rated by Pliny among the towns which had in his 
time utterly disappeared (iii. 5. s. 9). The site, is 
very uncertain; it is commonly placed at a village 
called Po?i, situated in the mountains about 8 miles 
N, of Praeneste; but Livy tells us (iv. 49) that its 
“ ager” bordereii on Diat of Labicum, and the nan-a- 
tives of Dionysius and Plutarch above cited seem 
clearly to point to a situation in the neighbourhood 
of Labicum and Pedum. Plenoe it is much more 
probable, as • suggested by Ficoroni and Nibby, that 
it occupied the site- of I^ynano, a village about 5 
miles S. of Palestrina (Praeneste), and 9 SE. of 
Xics CSlemm (Labicum), The position is, like that 
of most . of the other towns in this neighbourhood, 
naturally fortified by the ravines tiiat surround it; and 
E B 
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its sitnation between the Aequian inoiintains on the 

one side, and the heijrhts of Mt. Alaiidns on the other, 

would necessarily render it a military point_of inv- 

portance both to Aequiuns and Latins. (Ficorcini, 

2[emorie dl Labico, pp. 62—72; Nibby, 

di Eiwia, vol. i. jip. 291 — 294.) [F. II. B.] 

BOLAX (BiiAa^), a town of TrijAylia in Elis, 
wliieJi surrendered to Philip in the Social War. Its 
site is uncertain ; but Le.ake, judging from similarity 
of name, places it at Voldnim, a village on tlie left 
bank of the Alpheius, about four miles above its 
mouth. (Polyb. iv. 77. § 9, 80. § 13 ; Leake, Jlorea, 
vol. ii. p. 207.) 

BOLBK. 1. ('H BJASn Atf-ivv), a in Myg- 
donia in Macedonia, at no great distance from the 
sea. (Aoseh. /*e?w. 486; Scylax, p. 27 ; Time. i. 
58, iv. 103; G.'intacuz;. ii. 25.) The Lake empties 
itself into the Stryrnonic gulf, by means of a river 
flowing tlirongli the pass e.a lied Anion or Aretlmsfi. 
(Thuc. iv. 103.) The name of this river is not 
mentioned hy Thucydides, but it is evidently the 
game as the liechius ('P7)xms) of Procopius (de 
Aedif. iv. 4). Among the smaller streams flowing 
into the lake we find mention of the Arnmites QA/j.- 
fiirris') and Olyiithiacms (^OAvvOicucds). (Athen. 
viii. p. 334, e.) The perch (KaSpai) of the lake 
was particularly admired by the gastronomic poet 
Archestratus. (Athen. vji. p. 311, a.) The lake is 
now called BesiMa. It is about 12 miles in length, 
and 6 or 8 in breadth. (Clarke, Travels, vol. ii. 3. 
p. 376; Leake, Northern Greece, vol. iii. pp. 170, 
231,462 ; Tafel, Thmalonica, ^. 14, scq.) 

2. A town of the same name, situated upon the 
lake (Steph. B. s. v. BSMat), to which Procopius (de 
Aedif. iv. 4) gives the name of Bolbus (BoABos). 
Leake place.s it on the northern side of the lake, on 
the site of the modern town of Besikia. (Leake, 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. p, 231.) 

BOLBE'NE (BoAStiuii), a distiict of Annenia 
Major, which Ptolemy (v. 13) places to tlie W. 
Enstathins, in his commentary on Dionysius Perie- 
getes (Geog. Graeo. Min. vol. iv. p. 124), in his ac- 
count of the clianges made by the Emperor Justi- 
nian in the division of Pioman Armenia, mentions a 
subdivi.sion of Armenia IV. by the name of Balbi- 
tenc (BaXSirrjyii), wliieh probably represented the 
Bolbene of Ptolemy. (St, Martin, Mini, snr FAr- 
pienie, vol. i, p. 24.) [E. B. J.] 

BOLBITTNE (BoAgtTlvr;,Hecataeus,/n285, ap. 
Steph. B. s. V. ; ,DioJ. i. 33), was .a town of the Delta, 
cn the BolHtic arm of the Nile [Ninus], It cor- 
responds to the modem JZascAfrloridosc^te. (Nichulu*, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 56; Ohampollion, VEgypte, vol. i. 
p. 241) From the apparently proverbial phrase. — 
BoKSkivov appa — cited by Stephanus of Byzaii- 
tiiun (l.e,), we may infer that Bolbitine was cele- 
brated for its marmfactoiy of chariots. If Bolbitine 
were the modem Rosetta, the Ilosetta stone, with its 
triple inscription, must have been originally erected, 
jis it was in the last century discovert, there. This 
stone was inscribai and set up in the reign cf Pto- 
lemy V., Epiphanes, about B. 0. 193, when the town 
of Bolbitine was perhaps enlarged or restored by the 
Macedonian king. The inscription, inMcroglyphics, 
in the enchorial character, and in Greek letters, be- 
longs to the years of that monarch's minority. It cora- 
raeinoi-ates the piety and munificence of Ptolemy, Ms 
remission of fiscal imposts and arrears, his victories 
over rebels, and Ms protection of the lan& hy 
against the enciuachments of tide Nileu CWfB.JX} 

BO'LEI (ol BoAeol), the name of a stouA etrnc- 
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ture in the district ITcrmioni.s, in Argolis. Tbs -site 
is uncertain; but Boblaye places it near the village 
of Phurni. (Pans, ii, 36. § 3; Boblaye, Recherches, 
cf'C.-, p, 62; comp. Leake, Pdoponnesiaca, p. 290.) 
BOLETJUM. [B ELEiuoi.] 

BOLINA. [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS. [Acuaia, p. 13, h.] 

BOJII. [AetoIvU, p. 63, b.] 

BOMIKNSES. [Aetolta, p. 65, a.] 
BO'MIUM, in Britain, mentioned in the Itinerary 
as lying between Nednm (Neath')smd. Isea Logioiiuiu 
(Caerlemi). Ewenwj. [R. G. L.] 

BONCHNAE (BAjxi'ai, Steph, B.s.r.), a tribe 
of Me.sopotamia, adjoining the Carrheni, .according to 
Stephanus, who cites as his authority Quadratus, 
between the rivers Euphrates and Cyrus. As there 
is no river of the name of Cyrus in this neighhour- 
hood,' Bochart in Geogr. Sacr. has suggPsteti for 
Cyrus, CaiTha, infemng the existence of a stream of 
that name from Stepharms’s description of the town 
of Candiac. (Kd^ai v6Xis MocroTrOTajalas, dvi 
Kdp^S TTOTauoo Supias.) [V.] 

BONCONICA, a town on the left bank of the 
Rhine, pLaced by the Itineraries between Mognn- 
tiacum (2/aim) and Borbetomagus (iro?vft.?). The 
Antonine Itin. and the Table do not agree exactly 
in the distance of Bonconica from Moguntiacnm and 
Borbetomagus; but there can be no doubt that Op- 
penheim represents Bonconica. [G. L,] 

BONNA (Bonn), a town of the LT)ii, on the left 
bank of the Rhine. The samene.ss of name and 
I the distances in the Itineraries prove the site of 
' Bonna to be Bonn without any difficulty. The An- 
tonirio Itinerary and the Table agree in giving 11 
Gallic leagues as the distance between Bonna and 
Colonia Agrippina ( Coin) ; and as the road along the 
river is pretty straight, it is easy to verify the dis- 
tance. 

Boim.'i was one of the town.s of the Ubii after 
this German people were removed from the east to 
the west side of the Rhine, under the protection of 
M. Viiwauins Agrippa. Drasus, the step-sou of 
Augustus, when he was sent into these parts by the 
emiToror, made a bridge, probably of boats, over the 
Rhine at Bonn (b.c. 12, or 11). Tliis .seems to bo 
the meaning of the passage in Floras (iv. 12 ; and 
tlie notes in Dukers edition). 

Bonna was an important Roman station. In a. d. 
70, some cohorts of Batavi and Canninefates attacked 
and defeated the Roman commander at Bonna. (Tacit. 
Mist. iv. 20.) The naraative shows thsit Bonna waus 
then a fortified place, or at least the Romans had an 
entrenched camp there. It was at this time the 
winter quarters of the first legion (Tacit. Hist. iv. 
25), and it continued to be a military station under 
the empire, as is proved by numerous inscriptions. 
(Forbiger, Geogr. vol. iii. p. 1.54.) Bonna, in the 
time of Tacitus, was considered to be in that sub- 
division of Gallia Belgica which the Ronians called 
Germania Secunda or Inferior (Hist. i. 55). Tacitns 
mentions (a. ». 70) the first, fifth, fifteentli, and si.x- 
tcenth legions as stationed in Germania Inferior; 
and the first, as already observed, he places at Bonna, 
We may infer that Bonna had been taken and plun- 
dered by the AlemannI, and probably other Gemian 
peoples, from the fact of Julianus, during his go- 
vernment of Gallia, recovering posscs.sion of Bonna, 
and repmring the walls, about a. i>. 359. (Amiuian. 
Marcell, xviii. 2.) 

Numerous Roman remains have been found about 
Beam, and there is a collection of antiquities there. 
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Tho Ara TJl>ioram was probably neai' Bonna. [AbA 
Ubiouum.] [G. L.] 

J5{JNO'NIA (Boyuvla : FAh, Bononiensis : Bo- 
lot/nci), an ancient and important city of Cispadane 
Gaul, situated on the river Ehenus, immediately at 
the foot of the Apennines, and oir the : great line of 
road called the Via Aemilia, which led from Ari- 
minnrn to Placentia. Its foundation is expressly 
ascribed to the Tu.scans, by whom it was named 
Felsina; and its origin was connected with Perasia 
by a local tradition that it wms first established by 
Ancaius or Ocnus, brother of Aulestes the founder of 
I'crusia. Hence it is called by Silius Italictm “ Ocni 
priaca domus.” (Plin. iii. 15. s. 20 ; Serv. ml Virff. 
Aen. X. 19S; Sil. Hal. viii. 600 ; Miiller, litrnsker, 
vol. i. pp. 132, 139, vol.ii. p. 275.) Pliny even calls 
it ■'* princeps Etruriae;” by which he probably means 
only that it was the chief of the Etruscan cities 
nortli of tin?. Apennines; and this is confinncd by a 
.statement (^ap. Stro. 1. c.) that Mantua was one of 
its colonies. It afterwards passed into the hands of 
the Boian Gauls, and is mentioned by Lhy, as late 
as li. c. 196, under the name of Felsina; so that it 
appears to have first assumed that of Bononiawhen 
it liecame a Homan colony in B. c. 189. (Liv. xxxiii. 
37, xxxvii. 57 ; Veil. Pat. i. 1 5.) Three thousand co- 
lonists, with Latin rights,were established there, with 
the view of securmg the territory newly wrested from 
the Boians : and two years afterwards the consul C. 
Flaminius constructed a road from thence across the 
Apennines dii'cct to AiTCtium, while the opening of 
the Via Aemilia about the same time established its 
communications both with Arirninum and Placentia. 
(Liv. xxxix. 2.) Its position thus became equally 
advantageous in a military and commercial point of 
viesvi and it seems to have speedily rEen into a 
flourishing and important town. But its name does 
not again occur in history imtil the peiiod of the 
Civil Wars; when during the siege of Mutina 
(b. 0. 43) it became a point of importance, and was 
occupied with a strong garrison by M. Antonius, but 
was afterwards seized by Ilirtius without resistance. 
It was here that Pamsa died of his wonnds after tho 
battle of Mutina, and here too that, shortly after, 
Octavian at the head of his army met the combined 
forces of Antonius and Lepidus, and arranged the 
terms of tho Second Triumvirate. (Gic. ad Fam. 

xi. 13, xii. 5; Dion Cass. xlvi. 36, 54; Appian. 
B. C. iii. 69 ; Suet. Awy. 96.) It appears to have 
been under the especial patronage of the Antonian 
family, and tlie triumvir in consequence settled there 
many of his friends and deiMndcnts, on which ac- 
count, in B. c. 32, Octiivian exempted it from tlie 
general rwpiisition to take up amis against Antonius 
iuid Cleopatra: but after the battle of Actium ho 
increased its population with partisans of his own, 
and raised it afresh to the rank of a Colonia. Its 
previous colonial condition had been merged in that 
of a blimicipiura by the effect of the Lex Julia. 
(Suet. Anff. 17; Dion Cass. I. 6; Fest. Epit. v. 
Jfunkipimn; Zumpt, ds Colonm, pp. 333, 352.) 
Hence we find Bononia distinguished as a colony 
both by Pliny and Tacitus; and it appesirs to have 
continued under the Eoman Empire an important 
and flourishing place. In A. d. 53, it suffered se- 
verely from a conflagration, but wsis restored by the 
munificence of Claudius. (Snot. A'^sr, 7 ; Tao. Ajjra. 

xii. 58, Hist 63, 67, 71 ; Plin. ui. 15. s. 20; Sfcra,b. 
V. p.216; Ptol. iii, 1. §46; Mart. iii. 69.) St. 
Ambrose speaks of it as mucli decayed in the fonriJi 
ceutiuy (Fp, 39), but in a. b. 410 it was able suo- 
cessfully to withstand the' arms of Alaiic (Zosim, 
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10), and seems to have in a great measure re- 
tained its prosperity after the fall of tho Eomna 
Empire, so that it is ranked by P. Diaeonns in the 
7th centmy among the wealthy cities (locvpletes 
urhes) of fiie province of Aemilia (Procop. iii. 1 1 ; 
P. Diac. ii. 18): but it was not till a later period 
th.at it obtained the pre-eminence wliicli it still 
enjoys over all the other cities in this part of Italy. 
The modem city of jffofop'wa contains few remains of 
antiquity, except a few fragments of sculpture and 
some inscriptions preseiwed in the Museum of tho 
University. They have been published by Malvasia 
(Afartnora Fekinea, 4to. Bonon. 1690). 

About a mile to the W. of Bononia flowed the river 
Ehenus (JJc?m), and itwas in a small mland fanned by 
tlio waters of this stream Ib.at most writers place the 
celebrated interview hetween Octavian, AntoniuK, and 
Lopidns, when tiny agreed on tho terms of the Se - 
cond Triumvirate, b. a 43. But there is much diffi- 
culty with regard to the exact spot. Appian, tlie 
only writer who mentions the name of the river, 
places the interview ne.ar Mutina in a small islet of 
the river Lavinius, by which lie evidently means the 
stream still called Luvino, which crosses tlie Aemilian 
Way about 4 m. W. of Bologna, .and joins the Ftmo 
about 12 miles lower down. Plutarch .and Dion 
Cassius, on tlie eontiury, both fix the scene of the 
interview near Bononia, in an island of the river 
which flows by that city: thus designating the 
Ehenus, but without mentioning its name. (Appian, 
iv. 2; Pint. Cic. 46, Ant. 19; Dion Cass. xlvi. 54, 
55.) Local writers have fixed upon a spot called hi. 
Crocetta del Trebbo, about 2 m. from Bologna, a.a 
the scene of the meeting, hut the ishand formed by 
the Reno at that point (described as half a mile long 
and a third of a mile in hreadtii) seems to be much 
too large to answer to the description of the spot in 
question. It is contended by some that tho Lavino 
fomierly joined the Reno much nearer Bologna, and 
at all events it seems certain that the beds of both 
streams are subject to frequent changes, so that it is 
almost impossible to identify with any certainty the 
Island of the Triumvirs. (Galindri, Bissertemone 
delV J$ola del Triumvirato, Cramer’s Italg, vol, i. 
p. 88.) [E. H. B.] 

BOHO'NIA (Bonojula). 1. ^Bamstor?) a. fort 
built by the Eomans in Pannonia, opposite to Ona- 
grinnin on the Danube, in the district occupied by 
the lazyges. It was the station of the fifth coliort 
of the fifth legion, and of a squadron of Dalmatian 
horsemen, (Ptol. ii, 15. § 4; Amm. Marc.xxi. 9, 
:-xi. 11; Itin. Anton, p. 243 _; Notlt. Imp.) 

2. A town of tlie lapydes in Illyris Barbai'a, of 
which ruins are still extant near Bunich. (Ptol. U. 
14. § 4, who however places tliis town also in Pan- 
nonia.) 

3. A town ’in Upper Moesia, on the Danube, 

generally identified witfr the town of Boms near 
Widdin. (Amm. Slare. xx^i, 1 1 ; Itin. Ant. p. 2 19.) 
It is probably the same place as the Benopia (Bevo- 
via) mentioned by Hierocles (p, 655; comp. Proenp. 
De A mf. IV. e, p. -290.) [L. S.] 

BOhiO'NIA-. £Gb6c®iacu5i.] 

BONTQBWCE. [BAUDOBiircA.] 

BO'ON (Bap*; Fona), a capo and port on the 
eoasfc of Po}itus '(lAman, p, 417), 90 stadia east of 
Cape Jasoiunm. The Turks call the port Vona Li- 
man. “ It is considered tho bast ivintev harbour on 
this side of Constantinople, preferable even to that of 
Sinope, on account of tho grealer depth of wateiV' 
(Hamilton, Rmarclm, #o., vol. i. p., 269.) [G. L.] 
BOOSU'R4(Bo(io-oypa). Strabo (xiv. p. 68.3), in 
B c 2 
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his account of Cyprus, mentions this place along 
with Treta, as following Eurion, and it has been 
identified with Bisur, on the I'oad from Eurion to 
Raphos. Ptolemy (v. 1 4) fixes the position of a place 
■which he calls the “ Ox’s Tail ” (Oupa Bo4s, in tlie 
Palfit. KAeTiey “'Axpa), quite to the NE. of the 
island of Cyprus. In Eiepert’s map Boosnra has 
this position. Unless there were two pliices of this 
name, it is impossible to reconcile Strabo and Ptolemy. 
(Engel, Kypi'og, viA. i. p. 120.) [E.B.J.] 

BORA. [Bkkmius.] 

BOBBETOM AGUS ( the chief town of the 

Vangiones, who were on the left bank of the Ilhine 
south of Main:!. The position of Wornu on the road 
between Mitinz and Strassbury identifies it with the 
Borbetomagus of the Itineraries. The town was ako 
designated, like most cf the c.apital to\ms in Gallia, by 
the name of the peojile, as we see in the enumeration 
of Ammiunns (xvi. 2) : “ Argentoratum .... Ne- 
metas, et Vangioivas et Moguntiacum dvitates hav- 
baros possidentes.” The name Wormatia, which wa.s 
in use in the middle ages, according to D’Anville, is 
evidently a corruption of Borbetomagus. [ G. L,] 
BORCOVICUS, I/ouse-sieeds, on the line of the 
Valluin in Britain, mentioned for the first time in 
the Notitia Bignitalmi. [K. G. L.] 

BORE'UM, BORI'ON CBipetov ^Kpov). 1. (AVw 
Te^/omis), a promontory on the W. coast of Gyrenaica, 
forming the E. headland of the Greater Syrtis, and the 
W. boundary of the Cyrenaic Pentapolis, being a little 
SW. of Hosperides or Berenice. (Strab. xvii. p. 836 ; 
Plin. V.4. ; Ptol. iv. 4.§ 3 ; Sladiasm.Tp.W , w'here the 
error of 700 for 70 is obvious; Barth, Wanderimgen, 
&e. p. 36.*)). Adjacent to the promontory was a 
small port ; but there tvas a much more considerable 
sea-port town of the .■'ame name, further S., whii-h 
wfw inhabited by a great number of Jew'.s, who are 
said to have ascribed their temple in this place to 
Solomon. Justinian converted the temple into a 
Christian church, compelled the Jew's to embrace 
Christianity, and fortified the place, as an important 
post against the attacks of the barbarians (/</«. Ant. 
p. 66; Tab, Pent. ; Siadiasni. l.c.; Procop. de*/, 

vi. 2). The exact position of this southern Boreum 
is difiioult to determine. (Barth, 1 . c . Syutes.) 

2. (P/. Pedro and North Cttpe), the northern 
hoadknd of the island of Taprobane (_Ceylo7i) oppo- 
site to the promontory of Coiy, in India. (Ptol. 

vii. 4. § 7 ; Marc, lleracl. p. 26.) [P. S.] 

BOliE'UM PROM. (Brfpemv &Kpov, Ptol. ii. 2), 

the most north-western proinoutory of Ireland, Matin 
Bead. [B. G, E.] 

BORGOPI, n tril)e of Arabians, on the east of 
the Peninsula, (Pliny, vi. 28. § 32.) From their 
neighbourhood to the Cfitharrci — doubtless identical 
with the Cadara of Ptolemy (vi. 7), on the Persian 
Gulf, — they must have been situated between Has 
AnfirmABas Mussendom. p’orster finds the name in 
the modern Qodo. (^Arabia, vol, ii. p. 222.) [G.W.] 
BOHPaM. [BoiiEiT-w.] 

BORMANUM. [Dacia.] 

BOEBIPPA (Bdpo-rffwa, Steph, B.; Strab. xvi. 
p. 738; B6p(Tmms, Joseph, c . Apian, i. 20: JBth. ■ 
Bopo-wirijeds), a town in Babylonia, according to 
Strabo, but according to Stephanus, a city of the 
Chaklaeans, There has been much doubt as to its 
exact situatiou, and it has been supposed, fitim the 
notice in Slephanns, tliat it most have been in. the 
ponthem part of Babylonia, It is, however, more 
likely that it was near Babylon, as Berosstis states 
that Nabonnedus (Belslmmr) fled thither, on the 
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: c.apture of B.abylon by Cyrus. (Joseph, o. Apion. i. 
20 ; Euseb. Praep. Evang. ix.) Tliere can be litllc 
doubt that the Barsita {Bdpana) of Ptolemy (v, 20. 
§ 6, viii..20. § 28) represents the same place. Strabo 
(i c.) states that Borsippa ■was .sacred to Apollo and 
Diana; and that it abounded in a species of bat 
(piiKTepis), which, when salted, was used for food. 
He mentions also a sect of Chaldaejm astronomers 
w'ho were called Borsippni, probably because tiny 
resided in that town. According to Justin (xii. 1,3) 
Alexander, ou his return from Irnlia, when warned 
by the Magi not to enter Babylon, retired to Bor- 
sippa, then a deserted place. 

It has been .suspected in modern days that the 
ancient Borsippa is represented by the celebrated 
mound of the liirs-i-Nimrud, and Mr Rich (Mem. 
07i Babylon, p.73) remarks that the word Birs lia.s 
no meaning in Aralnc (the common language of the 
country), while tho,se ruins are called by the iiative.s 
Boiirm, which resembles the Borsippa of Blrabo 
(ibid. p. 79). He adds, that the Chaldee word, 
Borsip, from which the Greeks took their name, is, 
according to the Talmud, the name of a place in 
Babe], near the Tower. (Rich, 1. c.) On the black 
obelisk found by Mr. Layard at Nimriid, Go], Raw'- 
linsoii reads the name Borsippa, -svhere it is men- 
tioned as one of the cities of Shinar, remarking that 
in.his opinion this n.ame is midonbted; as it oecnrs 
in every notice of Babylon, from the earliest time to 
the latest, being w'ritteii indifferently, Bartsebah, 
Bartseleh, or Bartsira. (As. Joum. xii. pt, 2, pp. 
436-7.) m 

BORY'STIIENES (BopwdeVrjs), BORU'- 
STHENES (Inscr. ap. Gruter. pp. 297, 453), after- 
wards DANAPRIS (Admirpis ; Dnieper, Dngepr, 
or Dnepr'), the chief river of Scythia, according to 
the early -writers, or, according to the later nomen- 
clature, of Sannatia Europaea, and, next to the Ister 
(Danube), the large.st of the rivens flowing into the 
Euxine, was luiown to the Greeks from a very cjirly 
period, pi-obably about the middle of the seventh 
century n. c. (Eudoc. p. 294; Tzetz. ad lies. pp. 
24, 25, Gaisf. ; Hennann, Opiisc. vol. ii. p>. 30(3; 
Ukert, Oeogr. &c. vol. Hi. pt. ii. p. 17.) By rncan.s 
of the constant intercourse kept up w’ith the Clrcek 
, colonies on the north coast of the Euxine, and through 
I the narratives of travellers, it was more familiar to 
the Greeks th.an even the Ister it.self; and Aristotle 
reproaclies, the Athenians for spending whole days in 
the market pl.-ice, listening to tlie wonderful stiirics 
of voyagens who had returned from the Phnsis and 
! tile Borysthenes (ap. Ath. i. p. 6 ; comp. Ukert, pp. 

I 36, 449). Herodotus, who had himself seen if, and 
, who regarded it as the greatest and most valuable 
1 river of the earth (iv. 17, 18, 53) after the Rile, 
i describes it as falling into the Pontus (Black Sen') 

I in the middle of the coast of Scythia; and, as known 
' as far up as the district called Geukuus, Ibrfy tiay.s’ 
sail fram its mouth (iv, 53: respecting the dillicnily 
' which some have found in the number, see Baeln-’s 
note; but it should be observed that, as the main 
object of Herodotus is not to describe how far it was 
navigable, but how fai' it was Tmmcn, he might be 
suppased to uso the word irAo'oj in a loose sense, only, 

; in c. 71, to distinctly says that the river is «??:- 
gMe, w/winrAwTds, as far as the Gerrhi), Above 
this its course was unlmown; but below Gerrlius it 
flow^ from N. to S. through a country whicli was 
1 supposed to be desert, as tar as the agricultural Sey- 
j Uiians, who dwelt along its lower course through a 
[ distance of ten (or eleven) d.ays’ sail from its mouth. 
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Near the sea its waters mingled with those of the 
IIyi'ANis that is, as tJie historian properly 

explains, tlie two rivers fell into a small lake 
(iKos), a term fairly applicable to the land-locked 
gulf still called the Lake of JDnieprov&Jsoi, just as 
, the Sea of Azov also was called a lake. The headland 
between the two rivers was called the Tromontory of 
Hippolaus (TirjTo'Aece &cpri'), and upon it stood the 
temple of the Mother of tho Gods, and beyond the 
temple, on the banks of the Hyjjanis, the celebrated 
Greek colony of the Borystheneitae [Olbia]. 
Though not to be compared with the Nile for the 
benefits it conferred on the people living on its shores, 
Herodotus regarded the Borysthenes as surpassing, 
in these respects, all other rivers; forthepastm-es on 
its banks were most rich and beautiful, and the cul- 
tivated land most fertile ; its fish were most abundant 
and excellent; it w'as most sweet to drink, and its 
stream was clear, while the neighbouring rivers were 
turbid; and at its mouth there were large salting- 
pits, and plenty of groat; fish for salting. (Comp. 
Scynm. Fr. 66, foil., cd. Hudson, 840, ioll., cd. Mei- 
jieke; Dio Chryaost. Or. xxxi. p. 75; Eustath. ad 
IHoti. Perm/, 311; Pliu. ix. 15. s. 17.) The only 
tributary which Herodotus mentions is tlie P.vnti- 
GAPiis, falling into the Borysthenes on its eastern 
side (iv, 54). He con.sidered the Gendina as a 
branch thrown oft' by the Borysthenes (iv. 56 ; Gku- 
Killis). The account of Herodotus is, as usual, 
closely followed by Mela (ii. 1. § 6). 

As to the sources of the river, Herodotus declares 
that neither he nor any other Greek know when? they 
were; and that the Nile and tho Borysthenes were 
the only rivers whose sources were unknown; and the 
sources were still unknown to Strabo (ii. p. 107, vii. 
p. 289). Pliny says that it takes its rise among the 
Nenri (iv. 12. s. 26; comp, tjolin. 15; Mart. Cap. 
vi.; Amm. Marc. xxii. 8, § 40). Ptolemy (iil 5. 
§ 16) assigns to theriv'ertwo s(mrce.s; the northera- 
inost being SW. of M. Budinn.s, in 52° long, and 53° 
lat., by which he evidently means that which is still 
reganfed as the source of the river, and which lies 
among the swamps of the AUmsk hills N. of Smo- 
hmk ; the other branch flows from the lake Ania- 
docas, wliich he places in 53° 30' long,, and 60° 20' | 
lat. Some geographer suppose that this branch j 
was the Bercs'mu, which, being regarded by the 
Greeks as the princijial stream, gave its name to the 
whole river, in the llcllenizcd form Boputr&evrjs ; But 
this view can hardly be reconciled with the relative 
pjsitions as laid down by Ptolemy, unless there be an 
eiTor in the nurnlwrs. 

■I’lie statemenr. of Herodotus, that the river wa.s 
navigable fur 40 days’ sail from its mouth, is ro- 
jicatcd by Sc;ynmus of Chios and other late writem 
(.Seymn. i'>. 70, ed. Hudson, 843, cd. Meineke; 
Anon. Penpl. Pont, p, 8) ; but Strabo makes its 
navigable course only 600 stadia, or 60 geographical 
miles (vii. p. 306). The cliscrepaucy may be par- 
tially removed by supposing the former statement to 
refer to the whole uarigation of tlie river, which cx- 
tend.s from Smolensk to the mouth, with an inter- 
ruption caused by a series of thirteen cataracts near 
Kidack, below Kieff ; and the latter to the unin- 
terrupted navigation below these cataracts; but still 
tlie difficulty remains, that the sjiace last mentioned 
is 260 miles long; nor does it seem likely that He- 
rodotus was acipuainted with the river above the | 
cataracts- | 

The mouth of tho river is placed by Strabo at tlie ; 
N. exti-eniity of tlie Euxine, on the same meridian • 
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with Byzantium, at a distance of 3800 stadia from 
that city, and 5000 stadia from the flellespont: op- 
posite to the mouth is an island with a harbour (Strab. 
i, p, 63, ii. pp.71, 107, 125, vii, 289, 306). Pliny 
gives 120 M. P. as the distance between its moutli 
and that of the Tyras (Z>M;t^stej’), .and mentions the 
lake into which it falls (iv. 12. s. 26; see. above). 
Ptolemy places its mouths, in the plural, in 57° 30' 
long, and 48° 30' lat. (iii. 5. § 6). He also gives a 
list of the towms on its banks (§ 28), Dionysius 
Periegetes (311) states that the river falls into the 
Euxine in front of the promontory of Criu-Metopon, 
and (542) that the island of Leuce lay opiposite to 
its mouth. [Leuce.] 

In addition to the statements of Herodotus re- 
.specting the virtues of the river, tlie later writers 
tell us that its banks were well wooded (Dio Gluw- 
so.st. i. c. ; Amm. Marc. Z. e.); and that it was 
remarkable for the blue colour whic.li it assumed in 
the summer, and for the liglituess of its wafer, 
which flo-ateii on the top of the water of the Ilypanis, 
except when the wind was S., and then the Hypauis 
was np 2 ienno.st. (Ath. ii. p. 42; Aristot. iVo5/. 
xxiii. 9; Plin. xxxi. .5. s. 31.) 

The later writers call it by the name of Danapris, 
and sometimes confound it with the Ister (Anon, 
Per. Pont. Tmx. pp. 148, 150, 151, 166; Gronov. 
pp. 7, 8, 9, 16, Hudson); indeed they make a con- 
fusion among all the rivers from the Danube to the 
TanaYs, which proves that tlieir knowledge of the 
N, .shore of the Euxine was inferior to that pos- 
sessed in the classical period. (Ulcert, Geocjr. vol. 
iii, p. 191.) A few minor particulars may be found 
in the following writers (Mai'cian. Heme. 2 x 55; 
Priscian. Perieg. 304, 558; Avien. Deseript. Orb. 
721). Respecting the town of the same name, and 
the people Borystheneitae, see Olbia. [P. S.] 

BOSAEA (Btiaapa), a town of the Sachalitae 
(Ptol. vi; 7), at the south-east of Arabia, near the 
I Didymi Montes. [See Basa.] b'erster finds it in 
i Meesora, a little to tho south of Eas-el-Had. (ArabiUj 
vol.ji.p.l82.) [G.W.] 

BO'SPOBUS CIMME'EIUS (BSan-opos Kip/ae~ 
pios, Herod, iv, 12, 100; Kifi{iepiK6s, Strab.; Polyb.: 
Strait of Yeni Kal^, tlie narrow 25assage connecting 
the I'alus Maeolis with the Euxine. The Cimme- 
rians, to whom it owes its name (Strab. vii. p. 309, 
xi, j). 494), are described in the Odyssey (xi. 14) as 
dwelling beyond the ocean-.stream, immersed in dark- 
ness, and unblest by the rays of Helios. This 
people, belonging 2 iartly to legend, and iJartly to his- 
tory, .seem to have been the chief occupants of tlie 
Taiiric Chersonese (CVimea), and of the territory 
between that peninsula and the river Tyras (JDnies- 
ter), when the Greeks settled on these coasts in the 
7th century B. e. (Grote, Jlist. of Greece, vol, iii. 
p.313.) 

The length of tlie strait was estimated at 60 
stadia (Polyb. iv. 39), and its breadth varied from 
80 (Polyb. 1. c.) to 70 stadia. (Strab, p. 310.) 
An inscription discovered on a marble column states 
“ that in Hie year 1068, Prince Gleb measured the 
sea on the ice, and that the distance from Tmutara- 
can(^Tamm') to Kertsch was 9,884 fathoms. (Jones, 
Travels, voi. ii. p. 197.) The greater part of the 
channel is lined with sand-banks, and is shallow, as 
it was in the days of Polybius, and as it may always 
be expected to remain, from the crookedness of the 
passage, which prevents the fair rush of the stream 
from the N., and favoum tlie accumulation of de- 
posit,. But the- soundings deepen as the iiassstge 
B IS: 3' 
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opens into llie Euxiiie. (Joum. Geoff, Soe. vol. i 

p. ],06.) 

Panticapaeum or Bosponrs, the metropolis, alli- 
losian colony, was situated on the W. edge of the 
strait, where the breadth of the cliannel was about 
8 miles. (Strab. p. 309.) [Pantkui'AEUm.] 
From Panticiapaeum tlie territory extended, on a low 
level lino of coast well known to the Athenian mer- 
chants, for a distance of .^30 .stadia (Strab. 1. c.), or 
700 stadia (Arrian, Peripl. Mar, Enx.') to Theo- 
dosia, also a Mile.siari colony. [Theodosia.] 
'J’iie dificrence of di.stimce may be accounted for hy 
the lower estimate being probably inland distance; 
the otlua-, the winding circuit of the coast. Between 
the, so two port.s lay the following towns from N. to 
S. : Dia (Plin. iv, 24; Stepli. B. places it on. the 
Phasis s.r, 'Tyredaia'^ of Ptolemy, hi. 6); jSTym- 
I'HAEiTJi (Nvfi(pator. Ptol. f. c.; Strab. p. 309; Plin. 
l,c.\ Anon. Feripl. Mar, of which there are 
ruins QJoneti, Travels, vol. ii. p. 214) ; ACBA("AKpa, 
Strab. xi. p. 494; Anon. PeripL'i Plin. I, c. ; Iliero- 
cle.s); Cytaea or Cytae (Kvrata, Stepli.; Kutcu, 
Anon. Pc-ripl. ; Plin. I, c.) ; Gazeua (Kd^ma, 
Arrian, Peripl), 280 stadia from Theodosi.a. To 
the N. of Panticapaeum lay, at a distance of 20 
stadia (Strab. p. 310), JIyemecium (MvpniiKiov, 
Strab. l.e., p. 494 ; Mel. ii. 1 . § 3 ; Plin. 1. c.), and, at 
double that distance, Pauthenium (Uapdimov, 
Strab. 1. c.). Besides the territory akeady de- 
scribed, the kings of the Bosiwras had possessions 
on the Asiatic side uf the strait. Their cities com- 
mencing with the N. are Ci.m.mericum (Kippept- 
ic6v, Strab. p. 494), formerly called Cehreiuon 
(P lin, vi. 6 ! Temruk f ) ; Patiueus (narpaei/y, 
Strab. h 0 .) ; Cei’I Milesxorum (K^wos, Kfiwoj, 
Strab. I, 0 .; Anon. Peripl-, Pomp. Mel. i. 19. § 5: 
Sienna), whore was the monument of the Queen 
Comosaiija; and Phanagoria (Tmviarahm or 
Taman), [Phanagoria.] 

The political limits of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
varied considerably. In its palmiest days the terri- 
tory extended as far N. as the Tanais (Str.ab. p. 
495), while to the W. it was bounded on the inland 
side by the mountains of TJieodosi.a. This fertile 
but iian-ow region was the gmnary of Greece, espe- 
cially of Athens, which drew annually from it a 
supply of 400,000 medimni of com. 

Panticapaeum was the capital of a Greek kingdom 
which existed for several centuries. The Buccas.sion 
of its kings, extending for several centuries before 
and after the birth of Glirist, would bo very obscure 
were it not for certain piissages in Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculu.s, Lucian, Polyaeiims, and Coastantine Por- 
phyrogeneta, with the coins and inscriptions found 
on the coasts of the Black Sea. 

It is only nece.ssary in this place to enumerate 
the series of the kings of the Bo.sporas, as full in- 
formation is under mo.st of the heads given in the 
Dictionary of Biography. The list has been drawn 
u]) mainly from the article in Ersch and Gruber's 
Encffclopadie, compared with Eckliol, vol. iii. p. 
306, and Clinton, Fasti Hell. vol. ii. App, 13 ; see 
also Mem, de I' Acad, des Irner, vol. vi. p. 549; 
Eaoul Bochette, Antiffuites Grecques du Bosphore 
. Cimmerim, 

First Dynasty, 

B.C. 

Archaeanat',tida6 - - 503—480. • 

Spartaous (on ooins Spartocus) - 480 — 438. 

Seleucus , « . 4M442iL. ” 
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* * * An Interval o/20 Yea 


'SutiTiis 
Leucon - 

Spartacus II. - 

Parysiide.s - 

Satyras II. - 

Prytanis 
Eumelus 
Spiirtacim III. - 


R. c. 


- 407—393. 

- 39.3—3.03. 

- 353—348. 
_ 348—310, 

310. 

~ 310—309. 

- 309—304. 
304—284. 


Hero the copies of Diodorus desert us. The follov 
names have been made out from Lucian mid I'l.ilyuc- 
nns in the interval between Sjiartiiciis III. and 
Mithridalfvs, to whom the last Pary.sades surren- 
dered his kingdom. 

Leuciinor, treaclierously murdered. (Lucian, 
Tomr. 50.) 

Eubiotus, bastard brother of LGUc.anor. (Lucian, 
Toxar. 51.) 

Satynes HI. (Pi)ly.aemi,s, viii. 55.) 

Gorgippus. (Pulyaentis, ?.<;.) 

Spartacu.s IV. 

Parysades II., who gave up the crown to Mithri- 
(late.s. 

Mithridutes VI., king of Pontus. 

Machai-es, regent of tlie Bo.sporus under his 
father for 14 years. 


B.C. 

- 63—48. 

- 48—14. 

- 14—13. 

- 13—12. 


Pharnaces II. 

Asander - 
Scriboniu.s, usurper 
Polemon I. 

Pythodoris 
Rhesenporis I., and his brother Cotys. 

Sauvomutes I., his wife Gejiaepiris, contem. with 
Tiberius. 

A,T>. 

Polemon II. - - - ss — 42. 

Mithridates II. - - . 42 — 43. 

Cotys - - - . 49—83. 

Rhescuporis, contem. ivith Domiti.an. 

Sauruinates II., contem. with Trajan. 

Cotys II., died a. d. 132. 

Rhaemetalces - _ - 132 — 154, 

Eupator - - - 164 

Sauroinates III. 

Rhescuporis III. 

Cotys III., contem, with Caracalla and Severus. 

A.D. 

Ininthemerus - - _ 235—2.30, 

Rhescuporis IV. - - 23.5 — 260. 

Sauroinates IV. (V.) - — 276. 

Teirancs reigned 2 or 3 years. 

Thothorses reigned 2.5 years, cotom. with Dio- 
cletian, 

Sauromates V. (VI) ■■ - 302 — .30,5. 

[Rhadameadis or Ehadampsis] -311 — 310. 
Sauromates VI. (VIl.) - - 306—320, 

Bheseuporis V. - - - 320 — 344. 

Sauromates Vn. (VIII.) 

[E. B. J.] 

BO'SPORUS THRA'CIUS {BSaxopos ©p^/emr: 
Eth. Boowdpios, Bociropia, 'fiocnropiavds, liomTopi]~ 
v6s, Steph. E.: Adj. Bosporanus, Bo.sporeus, Bospori- 
OU3, Bosporius), the strait which unites the waters 
of rite Enxine and die Propontis, 

L The Name . — According to legend, it ^Yas here 
that the cow lo made her passage from one continent 
to the other, and hence the name, celebrated alike in 
the fiibles and the history of antiquity. (Apliod,, 


■■ 


liOSPOllUS TJIKACIUS, 
ii. 1. § 2.) Before this it had been called Udpos 
epatctos. (Ajjollod, I c.) Afterwards the natives 
iruve it the name of Mutrios BSern-opos. (Dionys. ap, 
iifrai). xii. p. 5GG.) Finally the epithet &pi}Kios 
came into use. (Strah. 1. c. ; Herod, iv. 83 ; Eiistath. 
wl Dionys. Peritg. 140 .) Sometimes vi o-rdyua tov 
Wnrov. (Xeiioph. ; Strah. ; Polyb.) So also the 
Latin writer.s 0.s Pontiouin (Tae. Ann. ii. 54), Os 
Ponti (Cic. Verr. ii. 4, 58), .and O.stiuin Ponti (Cic. 
Tmo. i. 20 ). Pomponins Mela (i. 19. § 5) calls it 
“ caniilis,’’ and divUlfjs it into the .strait “ fauc&s ” 
and the mouth “ os.” Its modern name is the 
Channel of Constantinople, in Turkish Boghns. 

II. Physical Features. — The origin of the T'hvEt- 
cian Bo.sporus ha.s attracted atteiitioir from the 
earliest tirne.s ; among the ancients the commonly 
received opinion was, that the Euxine had been 
originally separated from the MediteiTauean, and 
that this channel, as well a.s that of the Hellespont,, 
had been made by some violent effort of nature, or 
by tlio so-called deluge of Deucalion. (Diod. v. 47 ; 
Plin. vi. 1 ; comp. Arist. Meteorolog. i. 14, 24.) 
The geologic.'il api)earances, which imply volcanic 
action, coniinn this current tradition. Clarke (_Tra- 
vels, vol. ii.) and Andros.sy ( Voyage a V Embouchure 
de la Mer Noire, ou Essai sur le Bosplm-e) have 
noticed the igneous character of the rock.s on either 
side of the chaiuiel. Strickland ((?eol, Trans. 
2nd series, vol. v. p. 386), in his paper on the geo- 
logy of this district, states that these pyrogenous 
rocks, consisting of trachyte and trachytic conglome- 
Kite, protrude through beds of sl.ate and limestone, 
which, from the fossils tliey contain, he assigns to 
the Silurian system. The prevailing colour of these 
rocks is greenish, o^ving to the presence of copper, 
which gave the name of Cyancae to the weather- 
beaten rocks of tJie Symplegades. (Danheny, Vol- 
canos, p. 335.) This channel forms, in its windings, 
a chain of seven lakes. Accordmg to the law of all 
estuaries, these seven windings are indicated by seven 
promontories, forming as many corresponding hays 
on the opposite coast; the projections on the one 
shore being similar to the indentations on the other, 
{seven currents, in different directions, follow the 
wiiulings of the coiust. Each has a counter current, 
and the water, driven with siolence into the separate 
hay.s, flows upward in an opposite direction in the 
other lualf of the channrd. This phenomenon has 
bi'cn noticed by Polybius (iv, 43) ; he describes “ the 
current as firat .striking against the promontory of 
Ilei-maeum. From thence it is deflated and forced 
against the opposite side of Asia, and tlience in like , 
manner back again to that of Europe, at the Ilas- 
tiiiean promontory, and from thence to Bous, and 
finally to the point of Byzantium. At this point, a 
small jart of the stream enters the Horn or Port-, 
while the rest or greater part flows away towards 
Clialcedon.” Eeunel ( Comp. Geog, vol. ii. p. 404), 
in !>is discussion ujion the harbour cun’ent of Con 
stnntinople., remarks that it is probable Polybius was 
not altogetiier accurate in bis desciiption of the in- 
dented motions of the stream, or where he says that 
the outer current flows toward Ghalcadon. The 
stream in a crooked passage is not (as Polybius 
supposes) bandied about from one point to another, 
but is rather thrown oft' from one liy to the bay on 
the opposite side, by the agency of the intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus (iv. 85) makes tlio length of the Bos- 
porus to be 120 stadia, but does not state where it 
begins or ends,- Polybius (iv. 39) assigns to it the 
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same length; this seems to have been the general 
computation, the measurement being made fvmti the 
New- Castles .to as far as the town of Ghabedon. 
(Milman’s Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 5 ; comp. Monippus, 
ap, Steph. B. s. v. XuXKnbcev.') The real length 
appears to be about 17 miles. The breadth is va- 
riously estimated by different waiters, Strabo (ii. 
p. 125; eomp. vii, p,319) seems to say tlie naiTow- 
est part is 4 stadia broad, and Herodotus (1. c) 
makes the width the same at the entrance into the 
Euxine. But Polybius (iv. 43) says the narro-ivest 
paid; is about the Hennaean promontory, somewhere 
midway between the two extremities, and computes 
the breadth at not less than 5 stadia. Pliny (iv. 
24) says that at the spot where Dareius joined the 
bridge the distance was 500 paces. Chesney (A’x- 
ped. Euphrat. vol. i. p. 326) makes out the width 
at the narrowest point, between liumili-Hisdr and 
Anadoli-Hisdr^ to be about COO yards. Further 
onwards tlje channel varies in breadth, from 600 or 
700 yai'ds to about 1000 yards, and at the gate of 
the Seraglio it extends as far as 1640 yards. The 
two great continents, though so slightly removed 
from one another, are not, it seems, as Pliny (vi. 1) 
states, quite within the range of the human voice, 
nor can the singing of the birds on one coast, nor 
the barking of dog.s on the other, be hoard. With 
I regard to the well-known theoiy of Polybius as to 
the choking up of the Black Sea (Euxeinus), it may 
he observed, that the soundings which have been 
made in this strait show a great depth of water, 
i (Journ. Geog, Soc. vol. i. p. 107.) 

I III. Ilistot'y and A ntiquities. — The pressing for • 
ward by the Hellenic race towards the east about 
' twelve centuries before our aera, when regarded as 
i an historical event, is called the Expedition of the 
i Argonauts to Ooldiis. According to Humboldt 
! (UosOToa, vol. ii, p. 140, Eng, trans.), the actual 
' reality, which in this narration is clothed in a my- 
; tliical garb, or mingled with ideal features to which 
i tlie minds of the narrators gave birth, was the ful- 
filment of a national desire to open the inhospitable 
■ Euxine, In accordance with this, the names, of 
many of the places of the two opposite coasts hear 
evidence to their supposed connection with this period 
of Grecian adventure, while the crowd of temples and 
votive altar's which w'ore scattered in such lavish 
profusion upon the richly wooded h.anks of the strait 
i displayed the enterprise or tlie fears of tire later 
ruai’iners who ventured on the traces of the Argo- 
nauts. The Bosporus has been mirmtely described 
by Dionysius of Byzantium, tire .author of an dro- 
TrAoify BocTTrSpov, about a.d. 190 (Hudson, 

Minor, vol. iii.), and by P. Gyllius, a French tra- 
veller of the 16tlt century (Gronm'ii Thesaurus, 
vol. vi. p, 3080), Toumefort {Voyage au Levant, 
Lettre xv.), and Von Hammer (Comtantimpel wid 
die Bo^orm). 

. A. The Ewropem Coast. 

1, ArANTEioif {Funchddu), au altar erected to 
Ajax, son of Telamon, and the temple of Ptolemaeris 
Philadelphos, to whom the Byzantines paid divirre 
honours, (Dionys, B.) 

2. Petra TiiKitMASTis (Beschiktasche or Cradle 
Stme'), a rock distinguished for its fomi ; the road- 
stead near this rock was fonnerly callerl Pentecobi- 
csON, or Anchorage of tire Fifty-oared Ships, Not 
fisH- itom this was the Jasonidm, called by the lairr 
Greeks DlPiAwaoN, or double column, a ml ihe laurel 
grove, (Oompi Bteph. B. s. v, Act^vr/.) 
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3. Aecjiias (Ortahoi). 

4. Anaplus (^Ktirutt^chesme) or Victrs Mi- 
ciiAKiAcrs, ii'om the eelebrated chtiR'h to the arch- 
annrel JHcbacl, tvhicli Gonataiitine the Great erected 
(Sozonien, Jf. E. ii. 3), luid Justiiiian renewed with 
so much niagnifimioe. (Procop. Ae£?</. i. 8.) In 
the 5th centmy this place was remarkable for the 
Stylites or Pillar Saints. (Cedrenus, p. 340.) 

5. ilissTiAE {Arnaudkot)^ the point of the rocky 

promontory which here shuts in the Bosporus within 
it.s narrowe.-!t breadth, and therefore produces the 
greatest current in the channel (Mf7« Polyb. 

I. c.). Here stood the church of S. Theodora, in j 
wijieh, under Ak.xius, the son of Manuel Comnenus, I 
the conspiracy against the Protoschast was . com- 
menced. (I.C Beau, Bas Empire, vol. -svi. p. 314.) I 

6. Chelae (A'e5eh), a bay on which was a temple 1 

to Arteini.s Dietynna. i 

7. rno.MOj;'i'uuiuMHERM:AEUM(A’ii»u7t-Z7i'sf«‘), 
the promontory at the foot of which Mandrocles built 
the Dridge of Dareius, though its site must not he 
looked for in a straight line between Rumtli-ITisdr 
and Aiutfloli-IIisdr, but a little higher up, where 
the .sea is more tranquil. On Unis and on the oppo- 
site side were the old castles which, under the Greek 
empire, were used as state prisons, under the tre- 
mendous name of Lethe, nr towers of oblivion (Gibbon, 
vol. iii. p. 6), and were destroyed and strengthened 
by Mohammed II, before the siege of Constantmople, 

8. Poicrus MulierujiI (^Baltalimm, Plin. iv. 12; 

. comp. Steph. B. s. v. TuvaiKovdAis). 

9. Sinus Lastiienes or Leorthenes (Stenia, 
Steph. B. 1. c.). The reading in Pliny (_l. c.) should 
be Leostheiies, instead of Castlienns, called by the 
later Byzantines Sosthenes (Nicepli. p. 35; comp. 
Epigramhj Leont. Schol. Antliol. Plamd. 284), the 
fairest, largest, and most remarkable harbour of the 
•whole Bosporus, 

10. Gautes Bacoiiiae (Jemhoi), so called be- 
cause tlHS currents, dancing like Bacchanals, beat 
against the shore. 

11. PiuuJtACiA (^Therapia), derived its name 
from the poison wliich Medea threw upon the coast. 
The eiijjliemism of later ages has converted the 
poison into health. 

12. Claves Ponti (Kefdikoi), the key of the 
Eu-xine, as here the first view of the open sea is ob- 
tained. 

18. Sinus Profiindus (naOvKoATroi' : Bujuh- 
dereh). 

14. Siams (^lesaihioyiu). 

15. Sci.ETKiNA.s {Sarigavi). 

IG. Sekapeion {Rumili-hmak, Polyb. iv. 39), 
Strabo (vii. p. 319) calls it the temple of the By- 
zantines, and the one on the ofqioaite shore the temple 
of the Chalceclonians. The Genoe.se castles, which 
defended the Strait and levied the toll of the Bo,sj)o- 
riis in the time of the Byzantine empire, were situ- 
ated on the summits of two opposite hills. 

17. Gypopolts {Karihdsche'), the mass of rock 
which closes the harbour of Bujukliman (PoiiTUS 
Ephesioeuui). 

18. Cvaneae Insuiab (Kvaveai, Herod, iv. 85, 
89; Diod. v. 47, xi. 3; Strab. i, p. 21 ; Dem. <fe 
Ea?g. Leg. p. 429 ; 'S.vfnrA-fiya'des, Eurip. Med. 2, 
1263; Iphig. in Taur. 241; ApoUod- i. 9. § 22; 
TlAa-yK-ral, Apoll. KIiocl. iv. 860, 939; comp. Plin. 
vi, ] 2), the islands which lie off tlie mouth of the 
cliannel. Strabo (p. 319) correctly describes their 
number and situation; he calls them “two little 
isles, one upon the European, and Uie other oh tlie 
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I Asiatic side of the strait, separated from each other 
by 20 .stadia.” The more ani'iciit aecouiils, repre- 
senting them as sometimes separated, and at other 
times joined together, were explained by Tournefort. 
who observed tliat each of tliem consists of one 
craggy island, but that when the sea is disturbed tlie 
water covers the lower pirt-s, so as to make the dif- 
ferent points of either resemble insular rooks. They 
are, in feet, each joined to the mainland by a kind of 
isthmus, and a])ppar as islands wlien this is inun- 
dated, which always ha]tpens in stormy weather. 
Upon the one on the European si<le are the remains 
of the .altar dedicated by the Romans to Apollo. 
(Clarke, Traxek, vol. ii. p, 431.) 


1. Akcyraeum PiiOM. {Jum-hurwi). 

2. CoRACiUAi PiiDM, {Fil-bnrvn), 

3. Panteichton or Mangipiidi. 

4. Estiae (Plin. v. 43). 

5. HiEitoN (^Anaduli-kLitvdk), the “ .sacred open- 
ing” at which Jason is said to have offered sjicrifice 
to the twelve god.s. (Polyb, iv, 43.) Here was tlie 
temple of '/.eus Urius (Arrian, Peripl. ad fin.), or 
temple of the Glialcedoiiians. (Strab. p. 319.) It 
has been supposed that it was from this temple th.at 
Uarcius surveyed the Euxine. (Herod, iv. 85.) But 
as it is not easy to reconcile Herodotus’s statement 
with the common notion of the situation of the 
temple, it may be inferred that this took jilace some- 
where at the mouth of the stmit, as, from its pe- 
culiar sanctity, the whole district went under this 
general title. This spot, as the place for levying 
duties on the vessels sailing in and out of the Euxine, 
was wrested from the Byzantine.s by Prusias, who 
carried away all the materials. On making peace, 
he was obliged to restore them. (Polyb. iv, 50 — 52.) 
Near this place, on a part of the shore which Pro- 
copius (^Aedif. i. 9) calls Moguadium, Justinian 
dedicated a clim’cli to the archangel Michael; the 
gu,ardiansliip of the strait being consigned to the 

I le.ader of the host of heaven. 

6. AuHYjtoNirM Prom., 's\-ith a Nosocomium or 
hospital built by Justinian. (Procop. 1. c.) 

7. The Couch (kaRp) of Heracles (Jusclia 
Tagil), or mouutain of Joshua, liecause, according to 
kbislem belief, Joshua is buried here. — Giant's 
Mmntain. 

8. Sinus Amyous (^Begkos), with the spot named 
Ad^pp MatPopepp, from tlie laurel which caused 
insanity in those that wore the branc;he.s. Situated 
SO .stadia from Byzantium, and 40 from the tenijile 
of Zeu.s Urius (Anian, Peripl.), formerly fenious for 
the sword-'fi.sh, which have now disappeared from 
the Boisporus. 

9. NicoroLis (Plin. v. 43 ; comp. Steph. B. .s. v.). 

10. EciiAEATrepipboop, or “stream-girt” (Kun- 
dili). 

11. Photos and DfiuTicRos Discus ('PoiCoCrrat 
"AKpai : Knlle.bugdscJtes.d), or binfl's against which 
the waters beat. At Ibis part of the coast, called 
by Procopius {Aedif. i. 8) Bpbxoi, or, in earlier 
times, npdoxdm, from its jutting out, Justinian 
built the ehureli to the archangel Michael which 
feced the one on the European coast. 

12. Chrysoi-olis. [Chkysoi‘olts.] [E.B.J.] 

BOSTRA (rd Bdtrrpa, 7/ Bderrpa: O.T. Bozrah, 

properly Botzrah; LXX, Boo-dp -. Etk.Botrrpppas, 
Bo(rTp«ros, Steph. B. ; Basrah, Boszrah, Botoru, Kn.), 
a city of Arabia, in an oasis of the Syrian De.scrt, a 
little more than 1° S. of Damascus. It lay in the 
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S. part of .the dishiot of Atu-anitis, the modem Mam- ' 
ran, of which it was the capital in the middle ages 
(Abttlfeda), and is still one of its chief cities. 

Eespecting its earliest history, doubts have been 
thrown upon the identity of the Bozrali of the 0. T, 
with the Bostai of writers under the Eoman empire, 
chiefly on the ground that the former was a principal 
city of the Edomites, whose territoiy, it is urged, 
lay too far S. to include the site of Bo.stra (Cm. 
xxxvi. 33 ; Is. xxxiv. 6, Ixiii. 1 ; Jer. xlix. 13, 22 ; 
4mos, i. 12), while, in one passage (Jet', xlviii. 24), 
a Bozrah of the Moabites is mentioned ; and hence, 
by a well-knoTO expedient of hasty criticism, it has 
heen inferred that tliere were two Bozrahs, the one 
belonging to Edom, and the other to Moab; the latter 
corresponding to Bostra in Auranitis, and the former 
occupying the site of the modern Busseyra, in the 
jiioimtains of Idumea. But, as the notices of Boz- 
rah in the 0. T. have all the appearance of referring 
to some one ■vv'ell -known place, and as the extent of 
the territories of the border peoples ■v'aried greatly at 
diftoreiit times, it is at least equally probable that 
the possessions of Edom extended as fiir as Bostra, 
and that, from being on the frontier of the Moabites, 
it had been taken by the latter when Jeremiah ■Hwote. 
The notice of Bossora (BoViropa) in the first book of 
Maccabees (1 Mctcc. v. 26) eonflmis this view. (Gal- 
met, ad Jer. xlix. 13; Von Eaumer, Palikt. p. 165, 
and in Berghaus’s 1830, p. 564; Winer, 

Bill licalioarierbuch, s. v . ; Kitto, Piet. Bill. n. on 
Jer. xlix. 13.) 

Cicero mentions an independent chieftain of Bostra 
(Bosiremm: <id Q. F. ii. 12). The city was beau- 
tified by Trajan, who made it the capital of the Eo- 
man province of Arabia, an event commemorated by 
the inscription NEA TPAIANH BOCTPA on its 
coins, and also by a local era, which dated from A. i>. 
105. {Chron. Pasch. p, 253, ed. Paris, p. 472, ed. 
Bonn; Eekhel, IJoeir. Num. Vet. vol. iii. p. 600, et 
seq.: John Malala erroneously ascribes its elevation 
to Augustus, instead of Trajan, Chron. ix. p. 233, 
ed. Bonn.) Under Alexander vSevems it was made 
a cokniy, and its coins bear the epigraph 3sovA 
TR.\a.VA'A AI.KXAXI)HIAJrA COL, BOSTllA. (Da- 
mase. up. Phot. Cod. 272; Eekhel, Z.c.) The em- 
peror Philip, who was a native of the city, conferred 
upon it the title of Metropolis. (Amm, M.arc. xiv. 
8; Eekhel, p. 502 ) It is described at this period 
as a great, jxipulmis, and well fortified city (Amm. 
Marc. I. c.), lying 24 M. P. north-ejist of Adran 
(AVirci), and four days’ journey S. of Damascus. 
(Eu-seb. 0mm.', llicrocL; Not. Imp. Or.') Ptolemy 
mentions it, among the cities of Arabia Petraea, with 
the surname of Asytoir, in allusion to the Legio III. 
Cyrenalca, whose head-quarters were fixed here by 
Trajan. It is one of his points of recorded astrono- 
mical okservation, having 14^- hours in its longest 
day and being distant about two-thirds of an hour 
E. of Alexandria. (PtoL v. 17. § 7, viii. 20. § 21.) 

Jicciesiastieally, it wa.s a place of considerable im- 
portance; being the scat, first of a bishopric, and | 
afteiwards of an ai-chbi.shopric, ruling over twenty 
bishoprics, and forming apparently the h&ad-quarters , 
of the Nestorians, (Aoif. ConciL Nic. Ephes. ChaF 
ced. (fc.) 

Its coins range from the Antonines to Caracalla. 
Several of them bear emblems referring to the wor- 
ship of the Syrian Dionysus, under the name of Du- 
s.irea, a fact of importance in connection with the 
reference to tiie vineyards of Bozrah in the magnifi- 
cent prophecy of Isaiah (Ixiii, 1 — 3). Some scholars I 
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even derive its name fi-om its vineyards. The verbal 
root Joteor signifies to cut off, and hence, on the one 
hand, to patker the vintage, mA, on the other hand, 
to make inaccesdile; and hence some make Botzrah 
aplace qfvinegards, others inacemiUe fortress. 
(Eekhel; p. 502 ; Gesenius, I..exicon, s. v.) 

The important ruins of the city are descrilicd by 
Burokhardt (TrflJJfiJ#, p. 226) and Eobinson (A/M. 
Itesearclies, v'ol. in. j>, 125). The desolation of this 
great city, which, at the time of its capture by the 
Arabs, was called “ tlie market-place of Syria, Irak, 
and the Hejaz,” furnishes a striking commentary on 
the prophecy of Jeremiah (xlix. 13). [P- S.] 

BOSTEE'JSfUS (Boarpijvos Hahs' el-Anly), the 
" graceful ” river upon whose waters Sidon wms 
situated. (Dionys. Per. 913.) The stream rises 
in Mount Lebanon, NE. of JDeir-el-Kamr and Bted- 
din, from fountains an hour and a half beyond the 
village of ECBartth ; it is at first a wild torrent, 
and its course nearly south-west. (Burkhardt, 
Syria, p. 206; Robinson, Travels, vol. iii. p, 429; 
Chesney, Aape/f, Euphrat. vol. i, p.467.) [E.B. J.] 
BGTEEDUM, a place near Bilbilis, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, only mentioned by Alartial (xii. 18. 
10 -- 12 ): — 

" Hie pigri colimus labore dulci 
Botardum Plateamque; Oeltiberis 
Haec sunt nomina crassiora terns.” [P. S.] 
BOTIAEIUM (Bor«c£em»', Stoph. a.w.: Eth. Bo~ 
Ti«eus), a city of Phrygia, on a lake Attaea, wliicli 
produces salt. As the lake is in Phiygin, and a salt 
lake, it is pxissible that this Attaea may be Strabo’s 
Tattaea. [G. L,] 

BOTRYS (BdTpt/s; Botiys, Botrus, Pe«f, Tah.i 
BouTpiis, Theophan. Chronogr. p. 193; Etk. 
Eorpvpv6s, Steph. B. ; Hierocles; Plin. v. 20; 
Pomp. Mela i. 12. § 3 ; Batrim), a town of Phoe- 
nicia, upon the coast, 12 M. P. north of Byblus 
(Tab, Pent.), and a fortress of the robber tribes of 
Mt. Libanus (Strab. xvi. p. 755), which was, ac- 
cording to the historian Menander, as quoted by 
Josephus (^Antig. viii. 3. § 2), founded by Ithobal, 
king of Tyre. It was taken with other cities by 
Antiochu.s the Great in his Phoenician campaign. 
(Polyh. v. 63.) Butrin is a small town, with a port 
and 300 or 400 houses, cMefiy belonging to Ma- 
ronites, with a few which are occupied by Gi'eeks 
and Turks. (Chesney, Exped. Euphrat. vol. i. 
p. 454.) [E. B. J.] 

BOTTIAEA. [Macedohia.] 

BOVIA'NUM (Botaviy, or Bovtavop.' Etk. Bo- 
vianensisj Bojano), a city of Samnium, situated in 
the very heart of that country, close to the sources 
of the river Tifernus, and surrounded on all sides by 
lofty mountains. IVe leara from Livy (ix. 31) that 
it was the capital of the tribe of the Pentri, and a 
very wealthy and powerful city. Hence it plays no 
imimportant piirt during the wars of the Romans 
with the Samnites, especially the second, during 
which the scene of the contest lay principally in the 
country of the Pentrians. It was first besieged, hut 
without success, by the Roman consuls M. Poetelius 
and G. Sulpicius in b. c. 314 ; but three years after- 
wards was taken by 0. Junius Bubulcus, when a 
greater booty fell into the liands of the victors than 
from any other Samnite city. (Liv. ix. 28, 31.) The 
Romans, however, did not retain possession of it : and 
though it was again taken by their armies in b. c. 
$P5, they appear to have evacuated it shortly after- 
wards-: as at the commencement of the Third Sam- 
nite War, ts.'o, 298, it was a third time taken by 
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tlia consul Gn. Fulvius. (Liv.SE. 44, x, 12 ; Niebiilir, 
vol. iii. pp. 242, 243.) In tlie Second Punic War it 
was move than once made the hcad-quarteris of a 
Kotnan <ariny, as a point of importance in a militaiy 
view (Liv, xxv. 13), and diirbg the ^eat Social 
War it again assumed a position of the highest rank, 
heing made for a time, after the fall of Corfiniuin, 
the capital of the confederates and the seat of their 
general coiincil, (Appian, £. C. i. 51.) It was, 
however, foiken by Sulla by a sudden assault; but 
fell again into the hands of the Marsic general Poin- 
paediuiS Silo, before the close of the war, and was the 
scene of his latest triumph. (App. I c.; Jnl. Obsoq. 
116.) In the devastation of Samnium which fol- 
lowed, Bovianum fully shared, and Strabo speak.s of 
it as inliis day almost entirely depopulated (v.p.2.50). 
We learn, liowever, that a military colony was esta- 
hli-shed there by Caesar, and I^liny even spcalcs of 
two colonies of the name: “ Golonia Boviarmm vetus 
ct alteram cognomine Undecumanoram.” The latter 
was iirohably that established by Caesar: the epoch 
of tne former is uncertain, but it appears from its 
name to have occupied the site of the ancient Sam- 
nite city. (Plin. iii. 12. s. 17; Lib. Colon, p. 231 ; 
Zurnpt de Cohn. pp. 256, 305.) No subsequent 
author notices this distinction: hut the continued 
e.’jistonee of Bovianum under the Roman Empire as a 
inuiuciiml town, apparesitly of some consideration, 
with its senate (Ordo Bovianensium) and other local 
magistrates, is attested by inscriptions as well as by i 
Ptolemy and the Itineraries. (Ptol. iii. 1. § 67 ; 
Itin. Ant. p. 102 ; Tab. Pent.; Liscrr.ap Romanelli, 
vol. i. pp. 442, 443.) 

The Roman city of Bovianum, which appears to 
have been situated in the plain or low grounds on 
the banlcs of the Tifermis, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, hi the 9th contuiy : its 
site is now covered with imarshy alluvial soil, in 
which ancient remains have been discovered. The 
modern city of Bojam occupies a rocky hill, one of 
the last off-shoots of the lofty mountain mass called 
Monte Afatese, which comidetely ovensliadows it on 
the S. W.; and it is probable that this was the site 
of the ancient Samnite, city. Some portions of its 
ancient walls, con-tructed of polygonal blocks in a 
very massive .style, are still visible, (Romanelli, 
vol, ii. p. 441; Craven’s Abruzzi,\(A. ii. p. 160.) 
hlommsen, however, the late.st author who has in- 
vestigated the topography of these regions, regards 
the modem Bojam as the site only of “ Bovianum 
UndeenmanoraTn,” and would transfer tlie ancient 
f^anmite city “ Bovianum Vetus ” to a place called 
Jdetrahbondante near Agnonc, about 20 miles to the 
X., w'here there certainly appear to he the remains 
of an ancient city. (Mommsen, Unter Ital, Dialecte, 
p. 171 — 173.) The cxjircssion of Silius Italious 
(Bovmiia lustra, viii. 566) is strikingly descriptive 
of the scenery m the neighbouriiood of Bojano: the 
“ narrow glens and impenetrable thickets " of the 
Monte Matese. (Craven, Z.c.). [E.H.B.] 

BOVILLAE (Bo’lAAat: JEik, Boi'AAcw'ds, Bovil- 
lanus), an ancient dry of Latinm, situated on the 
Appian Way abesit 12 miles from Rome. It is one 
of Bie towns whose foundation is expres.sly assigned 
to a colony from Alba Longa C^rig. Gentis Bom. 
17 ; Comp, Diod, vii. ap. Euseh. Arm. p. 185): and 
the inhabitants appesir indeed to have Maimed a 
special relation with tlmt cily, whence we find them 
assuming in inscriptions, of Imperial date, the titles 
“Albani Longani BowUlenses” (Orall, Jmcr. 119, 
2252). After the fall of Alba, Bovillae heejame an 
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independent city, and was one of the thirty which in 
B.c. 493 compu.sed the Latin League. (Uioiiys. v. 
61, where we should certmiily read 'Bo'iKKavwv, and 
not BciiAavw:'. Niebuhr, in his discussion of this 
important pa.ssage, has accidentally omitted the 
name.) Hence we find it long aftenvards noticed 
as partaking in the sacrifices on the Alban Moimt, 
(Cic. p'O Plane. 9.) It is mentioned both by Diony- 
sins and Plutarch among the citie.s taken by tiie 
Volscians under Coriolanus (Dionys, viii. 20 ; I’lut. 
Cor. 29, where we .sliould read Bo'iWai for BdAARi) : 
the former calls it at this lime one of the nio.st c(>n- 
siderable cities of Latium, but its name is not again 
mentioned during the w'ars of Rome witli the Vol- 
scians. Florus indeed speaks of the. Romans as hav- 
ing celebrated a triumph over Bovillae (1. 11. § 6), 
but this is probably a mistake, or a rhetorical inac- 
curacy. Like many other Latin towns it seems to 
have fallen into decay in the later ages of the 
Republic, and thongli Sulla established a mili- 
tary colony there (Lib. Colon, p. 231), Cicero 
sj-ieaks of it in his time as a poor decayed place, 
though still rebiining its municipal privileges. Q’ro 
Plane. 9.) 

It was on the Appian Way, close to Bovillae, 
that Clodius was killed by Milo, whence Cicero 
alludes to that event by the phrase of “ pugna Bovil- 
lana” (Appian, B. C. ii. 21; Cic. ad Ait, v. 13) ; 
and it w'as here that the body of Augustus rested on 
its w'ay to Rome, and where it was met by the 
funeral convoy of Roman knights who conducted it 
from thence to the city. (Suet. Aug. 100.) Tlie 
J ulian family appears to have liad previous to this 
some peculiar sacred rites or privileges at Bovillae, 
probably owing to their Alban origin: and after this 
event, Tiberius erected there a chapel or “saerarium ” 
of the Julia gens; and instituted Cireensian games in 
its honour, which continued to bo eelehrated for some 
time. (Tac. Ann. ii. 41, xv. 23.) Owing to the 
i favours thus bestowed on it, as W'eli as to its favour- 
able situation close to the Appian Way, and at so 
short a distance from Rome (wliencc it is called 
“ suburbanae Bovillae ” by Propertius and Ovid), it 
appears to have recovered from its declining con- 
dition, and became under the Roman empire a tole- 
rably flourishing rnimicipal town. (Propert. iv. 1. 
33; Ovid. Fak iii. 667; Martial, ii. 6. 15; Tac. 
Hist. iv. 2, 46; Orell. Jnscr. 2625, 3701.) The 
name (corruptly written ‘ Bobellas ’) is found for the 
last time in the Tabula : the period of its dastruetiun 
is unknown, hut it appears to have completely ceased 
to exist in the middle ages, so that its very .site was 
forgotten. Holstenins placed it at a spot called the 
Osieria delle Fratocchie, rather too near Rome : tlie 
actual towm, asprovcAl by the ruins lately discovered, 
lay a short distance to the right of the Appian Way, 
and a cross road or diveriicultm, which led to it, 
branched off from the high road at the 12th mile- 
stone. The station given in the Tabula must have 
been at this pint, and it is therefore dear that the 
distance should be xii. instead of x. Recent exca- 
vations have brought to light tlie remains of the 
Circus, in which the games noticed by Tacitus were 
eelehrated, and which ai'e in unusually good preserva- 
tion: also those of a small theatre and the ruins of 
an eififice, suppsed with much plau.sibility to be the 
sanctuary of the Julian gens. A curious altar of 
very ancient style, witli the inscription ‘Vediovei 
Patrei Gentiles Juliei,’ confirms the fact of the early 
connexion of this gens with Bovillae. (Nibby, TJin- 
tomi di Roma, vol. i, pp. 302—- 312 ; Gell’s Top. of 
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Z;v;??ie, pp. 123 — 125; Orell. Znscn 1287; Klauseti, 
A emns md die Pe?wicn, vol. ii. p. 1083. [E. H. B.] 
BO VINDA (BovovlvSa, Ptol. ii, 2 § 8), a river in i 
Irelaml, the Boyna. [E. G. L.] 

BO'VIUAI, a place iii Britain, ten miles, accord- , 
ing to tlie Itinerary, frnm Deva (Ckester), in the ; 
direction of Urocouium (^Uroxetef'), and placed, by | 
modern inquirers, at Bangor, Aldford, Bunlmi'y, \ 
Slretton, and other unsatisiactory localities south of . 
Chef ter. In order to increase the claims of Bangor 
the V hasbecn changed into n, and Bonium suggested. ' 
(Ilor.scley, Britannia Romnna, iii. 2.) [E. G. L.] 

BOXllJI, a place in Gallia, on the road between 
Aquae Nisineii {Bourbon I' And), and Augustodu- 
num {Auiun), according to the Table. D’Anvillc 
sujqvises that it may he Bussiere, the distance of 
which from Aniuu agrees pretty well Avith the dis- 
tance 8 in the Table from Bo.vum to Augustodu- 
uum. [G' B.] 

liOZEAH. [Bostra.] 

BHABONIAUUiM, mentioned only in theNotitia, 
and probably but another form for Bremetonacae 
{Urerborongh). [li, G. L.] 

BEA'CAEA AUGUSTA {Bpalicap Avyoua-ra, 
Ptol. ii. fi. § 39; Augusta Bracaria, Geog. Eav, 
jv. 43 ; Braga, Eu.), a city in the NW. of His- 
puiia Tarraconensis, the capital of the Callaici 
Braearii, who dAvelt between the rivers Durius and 
Jlinius, and the seat of a conventus jnridicus. It 
stood at the meeting of four roads, some distance 
from the sea, and not far from the left bank of the 
river Naebis {Cavado). Among its ruins are the 
remains of an aqueduct and amphitheatre. (Plin. 
iv. 20. s. 34; J tin. Ant. ])]). 420, 422, 423, 427, 
429; Anson, de Nob. Urb. 8, qnaeque sinu pelagi . 
jactat se Bracara dines; Jlorales, Ant. pp. 102, 
103; Miiuano, Btedon. vol. ii. p. 13G.) [A S.] 
BRA'CAEI, BEAGA'EII. [Gallaecia.] 
BKA'CCIUM. The following inscription found 
at Brugh, near Ashngg, has suggested the word 
Bracchinm, a.s the uiime Brugh, in its Eoinan form. 
lMi>. CAES. n. SEPTIAnO 
PERTINACI. AVOy, . 

IMl*. CAESAKI. SI. ArUEEIO. A. . . . 

I'lO. EEIACI. AVeVSTO. - . 


BRACCinO. CAEJtENTICIVSt. 

VI. SKicvionirsr. svn. cvba, l. a. 

HENECU>N. ASim.S.SIMI. 

OEEKi. n. VI. sinus, piiab. 

. . EEcno, [E.G.L.]_ 

BEACHMA'NES {Bpaxp-aves, Steph. B.: in 
other writers generally in the genitive, rh lOvos 
BpaxMancov, ro <pvAoy Bpaxpamr: also Bp«XA*®'i 
Steph. B.), the Brahmins, or prie.stly caste of the 
Hindoos, called by the Greeks crocpiaTai, and, from 
their Imbifof practising bodily asceticism in a state 
of nudity, Tufj-vocro/piaraL In the expedition of 
Alexander, their peculiar sentiments and practices 
and }x3sition among the natives excited the con- 
queror’s attention, and led to inquiries, the results 
of w'luch are preserved in the. fragments of tlie con- 
temporary historians, and in the compilations of kter 
writers. The ptu-ticulai'sof theae accounts, agreeing as 
they do, to a great extent, with the better infonnstion 
gained through our own intercourse witli India, it is 
superfluous to insert here; the reader who wishes to 
compare them ivith modem knowledge must care- 
fully consult the ori^ad authorities. It idionld be 
observed that Alexander’s intercourse with them 
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I was not entirely peaceful; for they are found inciting 
!the natives.' to resist the immder, and suffering 
[ severely in eonsequeiice. (Aristob. Fr. 34. p. 105, 
ed. Didot; ap. Strab, xv. p. 714; Onesicrit. Fr, 10, 
p. 50, ed. Didot, ap. Strab. xv. p. 715, and Pint. 
Alex, 65, Fr. 33, p. 57, ap. Lucian, de Alort. 
Peregr. 25; Neai'ch. Fr. 7, p, 60, ap. Strah. xv. 
p. 716, Fr. 11, p. 61, ap. Arrian. Ind, 11, Fr, 37, 
p. 71, ap. Arrian. Anab. vii. 3, § 8 ; Cleitarch. Fr. 
22, ii,p. 83, ap. Diog, Laul-t. Prooem. § 6; Died. xvii. 
t 102 — 107; Strab. XV. pp. 712, foil; Arrian. A 
I ri, 7. § 4, vi. 16. § 5 ; Lucian,. Fugit. 6; Pint. Alex, 
t 69; Aeliau, V. IJ. ii, 41; Curt, viii, 9. §. 31; Cic, 
Tusc, V. 25; Plin. vi. 21; vii, 2; Apul. Flos\ voL ii. 
p. 130, Bip.; Suid. s.v.; Schneider, .4 nnot. ffd 
A^'istot, de Animal, vol. ii. p, 475 ; Bohlen, Alt. Ind. 
vol. i. pp. 279, 287, 319, vol. ii. p. 181 ; Greuzer, 
vol. i. p. 482 ; Droysen, A Zcic. p. 503 ; Lassen, 
de Nominibus quibus a veteris appellanturJndorum 
pUlosopM, ill the Rhein. Mus. 2nd series, vol, i. 
p. 171, for 1832. See also India.) In several of 
the pas-sages now cited, the Brachnmns are spoken 
of as a distinct tribe, having their own cities; and 
various geograiihiral positions are assigned to them. 
This natuml re-sult of imperfect information assumes 
a definite form in Diodoras (xvii. 102, 103), who 
mentions Hannatclia {' ApparnAia) as the last city 
of the Brachmans on the Indus, and in Ptolemy 
(vii. 1. § 74), who places the Bpaxpdvat jxdyoi at 
the foot of a mountain called Bettigo (BijT-nyd!), 
and says that they extend as far as the Batao, and 
have a city named Brachma (Bp«XMi))" [P* S-] 
BEAOHO'DES {BpaxiiSris &Kpa, Ptol. iv. 3. 

! § 10), a promontory on the E. coast of Byzacium, in 
N. Africa, fonning the N. headland of tlie Lesser 
Syrtis. It is called Ammonis {&Kpa “Appeivos 
BoAleaa'os) by Strabo, who mentions the tunny- 
fisheries off it (xvii. p. 834). It was called Caput 
Vada {KavovrSaba) in the time of Justinian, who 
built upon it a town of the same name, in meraoiy 
of the landing of Belisaidus in the Vandalic War 
(Procop, Aed. vi. 6) ; and it still retains the name 
Kapoudia, ivith the ruins of tlie city. {Shaw, 
Travels, p. 101 ; Barth, Wand&rmgm, pp. 176, 
190.) [P. S.] 

BRADANUS, a river of Lucania, the name of 
which is found only in the Itinerary of Antoninus 
(p, ] 04), hut which is undoubtedly the same still 
called the Bradano, a considerable river, which rises 
in the mountains near Vcmisia, and flows into the 
gulf of Tarentiun, immediately to the N, of Meta- 
pontum. It appears to have formed in ancient times 
the boimdaiy between Lucania and Apulia or Cala- 
bria, as it still docs between the provinces of Basili- 
cata and J^erra dIOtranto. Appian {B. C. v. 93) 
spejiks of a river of the same name {v6ra.pos ivd- 
in/fios), near Metaponlum, which can hardly be any 
other than the Bradano; hence it would appear 
that near its moutii it was known by the name of 
that city, although in the upper part of its course 
it was termed the Bradanus. [E. H. B.] 

BEA'NCHIDAE (BpctyxiSm)- “ After Posci- 
dsiun, the promontory in the territory of the Mile.sians, 
is tlie oracle of Apollo Didymeus at Branchidae, about 
18 stadia the ascent (from tlie sea).” (Strah. p. 634.) 
The remains of the temple are visible to one w'ho 
sails along the .coast, (Hamilton, Researches, ^'C., 
vd. ii, p, 29,) Pliny (v. 29) places it 180 stadia 
■ fbom MiMns, and 20 from the sea. li. was in tiio 
iBfflesiaa tarritoiy, and above the harbour I’.anormns. 

, (Herod, i, lfi7-) The name oi' the site of the temple 
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was Didyma or Didyini {AlSvfia, Staph, s. v . ; Herod, 
■v’i. 19), as we miglit also infer from the name of 
Apollo Didymens ; bat the place was also called 
Branchidae, which was the name of a body of priests 
who had the care of the temple. Croesus, king of 
Lydia (Herod, i. 4G, 92), consulted the oracle, and i 
made rich presents to the temple. The god of Bran- 
chidae was consulted hy all the lonians and Aeolians; 
and Necos, king of Egypt, after he had taken Ca- 
dytis (Herod, ii. 159), sent to the god the aj-mour in 
which ho had been rictorious. We may infer that 
the tame of this god had been earned to Egypt by 
tlie Milesiaii-s, at least as early as the time of Necos. 
After tlie revolt of Miletus, and its capture by the 
Persians (b. c. 494) in the time of the first Daiins, 
the sacred place at Didyiiia, that is the sacred place 
of Apollo Bidymeus. both tlio temple and the oracular 
shrine were robbed and burnt by the Persians. If 
this i.s true, tliere was hardly time for the temple to 
be rehnilt and burnt again by Xerxes, the son of 
Darius, as Btrabo says (p. 634)-, who also has a 
story that the priests (tire Branchidae) gave up the 
treasures to Xerxes when he was flying back from 
Greece, and accompanied liim, to escape the punish- 
ment of their treacherv and sacrilege. (Comp. Strab. 

p.517.) 

The temple was subsequently rebuilt by the Mi- 
lesians on an enonnous scale; but it was so large, 
says Strabo, that it remained without a roof. A 
village grew up within the sacred precincts, which 
contained several temples and chapels. Pausanias 
(vu. 2) says that the temple of Apollo at Didymi 
was older than the Ionian settlements in Asia. The 
tomb of Neleus was shown on the way from Miletus 
to Didymi, as Pausanias writes it. It was adorned 
witli many most costly and ancient ornaments. 
(Strabo.) . 

A road called the Sacred Way led from the sea 
up to the temple; it “ was bordered on cither side 
with statues on chairs, of a single block of stone, 
with the feet close together and the hands on the 
knees,— an exact imitation of the avenues of the 
temples of Egypt.” (Leake, Asia Mimr, p. 239.) 
Sir W. Gell copied from the chair of a sitting statue 
on this way, a Bon.strophedon inscription, which con- 
tains TtoTToXkwui, that is rep AiroAXeavt. The temple 
at Branchidae was of white marble, in some parts 
bluish. There remain only two columns with the 
.architrave still stiindibg; the rest is a heap of ruin.s. 
The height of the columns is 63 feet, with a dia- 
meter of feet at the base of the shaft. It lias 
21 columns on the flanks, and 4 between the antae 
of the pronaos, 112 in all; for it was deenstyle dip- 
teral, Chandler describes the jMsition and appear- 
ance of tlic ruins of Ajxillo’s temple at Didyma (c. 
4.3, ]‘’reneh Tr, with the notes of Eervois and Barbie 
Du Bociige; see also the Ionian Antiquities^ pub- 
lished by the Dilettanti Society). [G. L.] 

BRANCHIDAE (BpayxiSai, Strab. xiv. p, 633; 
rb tSv Harv, Strab, xi. p. 517), a small 

town in .Sogdiana which Alexander the Great de- 
stroyed, because it was said to have been built by the 
priests of the temple of Apc.lIoDidymeus,nearMletus. 
[See above.] Xerxes subsequently allowed them to 
settle at a place in Sogdiana, wliich tiiey named Bran- 
chidae. Curtins (vii. 5) gives a graphic account 
of what he justly calls the enrol vengeance of Alex- 
ander against the descendants of thWe traitors, re-, 
marking that the people still retained the maimers 
of their former country, and that, tlmugli they ^ 
acquired also the native language of their neftv home, 
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they still spoke their own tongue with little dege- 
neracy. [V.] 

BEANNODU'NUM, in Britain, mentioned in the 
WoHtiaas being under the “ Comes Littoris Saxonici 
per Britauniam.” N.nne for name, and place for 
2 )Iace, it agrees with Brancasftr, in Norfolk, and w.as 
the mo.st northern station of the Litiis. ft was under 
a Praepositus Equitum Dalmatnnirn. [R. G. L.] 
BRANNOGE'NIIJM (Bpavyoymon), a ])]ac6 in 
Britain, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 3. § 18) as a 
town of the Ordovices. H. Ilorsely agrees witli 
Camden in considering it to be the Branonium, and 
also the Bravinnium, of the Itinerary, but differs 
from him in fixing it in the parts about Liidlvw, 
rather than at \Vo7'cester. [E. G. L.] 

BRANNOVICES or BRANNOVlI, a Gallic 
people mentioned by Caesar (A. (?. vii. 7.5). D’Aii- 
villc conjectures that they may have been in the 
canton of Jhimiiois, in the diocese of Alacmi. 
Walckcnaer (^Geoy. vol. i. p. 331) has some remarks 
on these ptople. In Gaesav (/>. G. vii. 7 5) there are 
also readings “ Blannovicibus ” and “ Bbumoviis (Uu- 
dendorp. ed. Caes.);” and Walckenaer proposes to 
idace the Blannovices or Brannovices in the district 
of Macon, where D’Anville also jdaces the Bran- 
novices or Brannovii, Walckcnaer urges, in favour 
of this supjjosition, the existence of a jdaee called 
Blannot in the district of Macon, There is another 
Blannot in the department of Cote dOi', about 4 
leagues from A may, and here Walckenaer jdaces the 
Blannovii. All this is very uncertain. [G. !>] 
BEASIAE. [Peasiae.] 

BEA'TTIA {Brazza), an island off the Dalmatian 
coast oflllyricum. (Plin. iii. 26. s. 30; Tab. Pent.; 
It. Ant. ; Geogr. Rav.) 

BEATUSPA'NTIUM, a town of the Bellovaci. 
Caesar (B, G. ii. 13), in b. o. 57, marched from the 
territory of the Suessiones into the tenitoiy of the 
Bellovaci, wlio shut themselves up and all they had 
in Bratuspantium. After the surrender of the place 
he led his troops into the territoiy of the Ambiani. 
The old critics concluded that Bratus}jantium was 
the chief town of the Bellovaci, but D’Anville (A'o- 
tke, (fc.) being informed that tliere existed two cen- 
turies before liis time some traces of a town culled 
Bratuspante, one quarter of a league from Bretadl, 
was inclined to .sujijiosc tliat this was tliu Bratu- 
spantium of Caesar. But Walckenaer {Geoy. vol. i. 
p. 423) shows that tliere is not sufficient aiitliority, 
indeed, hardly anything that can be called authority, 
to {irovo the existence of this name Bi'aiuspante, or 
Bransuspans, before the ICth centuiy, tiiough there 
lias been undoubtedly a Roman town near Bt'i tmil. 
Now as Caesar mentions no town of the Bellovaci 
except Bratuspantium, and as everything that he says 
seems to show that was their ciiief iiiare, even if 
they had other towns, it is a reasonable eouclusioii 
that this town was the place wliich PtfJemy calls 
Caesaroraagus, which is tlie Bellovaci of the late cm • 
pire,andtbc modem Beauvais. Itbs true, tliat we can- 
not detei’miiiewhat Roman town occujiicd tlicsite near 
Breteuil, and this is a difficulty which is removed 
by the supjiosition of its being Bratuspantimn, a name 
however which occurs only in Caesar. [G. L.] 
BRAIJRON. [Attica, p. 332, a.] 
BRAVINNIUM (Bravincum, Bravonium), in 
Britain, mentioned in the Itinerary; and probably 
Lemtwardine, in Shropshivc. Placed, also, at Lud- 
Uno md IVorcester. [KG. L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM, BREGE'TIO, BRIGI'TIO, 
BREGE'NTIO or BREOE'NTIUM (Bpiyatrtov), 


BEEMENIUM, 

me. of tlie chief towns in Lower Pannonia. It was 
a very strong place of the rank of a Roman munir- 
cipium, and was situated on the Danube, to the east 
of the river Arraho, on the road from Caruuntum to 
Aquincum. The fifth cohort of the Legio 1. Adjutris. 
had its head-quarters there, and the emperor Valen- 
tinian died there, in the midst of his preparations 
against the Quadi. Ruins of thu jilace still exist' 
m‘!iv Szmy, in Ifimgary^ a little to the ciist of Co- 
imvii. (Ftol. ii. la. § 3 ; Amm. Mare. xxx. 5, foil. ; 
Aurel. Viet Epit. 4:5 \ Itin. Ant. pp. 263, 265; 
Orelli, Inscr. no. 499 ; Notit. Imp.) [L. S.] 
BRBMENIUM (Bpe/xeviou, Ptol. ii. 3. § 10), in 
Britain, i.s .simply mentioned in Ptolemy as a city of 
tlie Ottadini. It appears also in the list of the Geo- 
grapher of Ihavcnna. In the Itinerary iti.s placed 20 j 
miles in a north or iioi-th-'vvostorn direction of Cor- 
storpitnm (Covhndgp^. Name for name Bram- 
ptou coincides with it. Eiechester, N’etocastle, have 
also been .suggested. [R, G. L.] 

BREMETENRACUM, in Britain, citber Old 
Penrith, or a inispl.acement in the Notitia of Bre- 
mentac.ae (Overborongk). [E. G. L.] 

BRENTHE (BpivOy : Etk. BpevOatos, BpevOievs), 
a town of Arcadia in the di.strict Gynnria, near the 
right hank of the ri'ver Alpheius,and on a small tri- 
ImtarycaUed Brontheatos (BpevQ(dT7)s'),(mly 5 stadia 
in length. It corresponds to the modern Karitana. 
(Paus. viii. 28. § 7, v. 7. § 1 ; Leake, Morea, vol. ii. 
p, 292 ; Ross, Rdsen im Peloponnes, vol. i. p. 90.) 
BRE'TTIA. [Bkitannia.] 

BREUCI (BpevKoi), a tribe in Lower Pannonia. 
(Ptol. ii. 16. § 3; Stab. vii. p. 314.) Their war 
with tlie Romans under their chief Baton, and their 
defeat, are described by Dion Cassius (Iv. 29, full. ; 
comp. Piin. J/.iV. iii. 28). [L. S.] i 

BREUNI, BREONES or BRIONES (BpeSwi), ' 
a Ihietian tribe dwelling in the nortli of the mofiem 
Tyrol, about Mount Brenner, whose capital is called 
by Pliny (iii. 24), Breunomm caput, and is probably 
identical with the modern Bnmecken. The Breuni 
were one of the Alpine tribes conquered in the reign 
of Augustus. (Piin, 1. c . ; Strab. iv, p. 206 ; Hor. 
Carm. iv. 14. 11; Veiiant. Fortunat. Vit. S. Mar- 
tini, p. 470, cd. Luchi; Cassioti. Var.i. 11; Paul. 
Dhic. Lo«/;o6. ii. 13.) [L. S,] 

BREVIODUTiUM, in Gallia, is placed in the An- 
tonine Itin, on a road between Juliobona(Li/A6(»me), 
in the country of the Caleti, on the north side of tlie 
Seine, and Roviomagus (^Liaknx), in the department 
of Calrados, on the south side of the Seine. The 
Table, in which it is called Breviodoruni, places it 
on a road between Juliohona and Rotoiaagus(A'o2<eK). 
The name shows that it w'as at the ford or passage 
of a river, D’Anville places it at Pont-Auikmer, 
on the A'tsfe or liUle, The Itin. makes 17 and the 
Table 1 8 Gallic leagues between Juliobona and Bre- 
viodurum, which seems a great deal too much, as 
the direct distance is only about half of this. But 
the distance from Rouen to Po-nt-Awiemer .agrees 
better with the 20 of the Table, between Rotomagus 
and Brevioduriun. Walckenaer places Breviodumm 
at Pmit-Authon, 4 or 5 miles from Mmtfcrt-sm'- 
jmie. ^ [G. L.] 

BKl ANA (Bpiam), a place in Phrygia Facatiana, 
in the list of Hierocle.s, Its existence is amfinned 
by the evidence of two coins, one autonomous, with 
tile epigraph Bpiavasv. (Cramer, Aain Minor, vol. 
ii.p.55.) [G.L.] 

BRICINNIAE (BpiKiw/«t), asmall town ofStciJy, 
mentioned by Thucydides, who calls it a forti-ess or 
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stronghold (Ipu^uo) in the temtory of Leontini, It 
was occupied in b. c. 422 by a body of exiles from 
Leontini, who held it against the Syracusans. (Time, 
v. 4.) But no subsequent mention of the name 
occura; except in Stephanus of Byzantium, who pro- 
bably took it from Thucydides. It was evidently 
but a small place, and its site cannot now be deter- 
mined with precision. [E, H. B.] 

BRIGAEGI'NI (Bpiyauavof, Ptol. ii. 6. § 30), a 
tribe of the Astuues in Hispania Tarraeoiiensis, with 
a capital Brigaecium (Bpryaiitiov, Ptol.) or Brigc- 
i cum (/ri«. Ant. pp. 439, 440), 40 M. P. SE. of 
[ Astnrica, near Bcr.evente. The Trigaeciiii of Floras 
I (iv. 12) are probably the same people. [P. S.] 
BRIGANTES (Bplyawes). 1. A people of Bri- 
tain, -the subjects of Cartismandua, reduced by Os- 
torius, occupants of the parts betw'cen the Uumher 
and T’^kc. (T&c. Ann. xxL.32, B.kt. m, 45, Agr. 
17; Ptol. ii.3. § 16.) 

2. Of Ireland, mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 2. § 7) 
a.s the most south-eastern Hibernians; their probable 
locality being the county Kilkenny. [R, G. L.] 
BRIGA'NTII (Bpiycti/Tioi), a tribe of the Viii- 
delici, on the eastern shore of the Lacus Brigantinu.s, 
Their cajiital Brigaiitinm or Brigantia (the modem 
Bregem^ was .situated on the lake, on the great high 
road leading from the east into Gaul. In the 7tii 
century the town was already in ruins (Pfto, S. 
Magni, 6), but several objects of .antiquarian interest 
are still discovered there from time to time. Tho 
Brigantii must not be confounded with the Raetian 
tribe of the Brixantae of Ptolemy (ii. 1 2, § 3), who 
occupied the district of the modem Brixia (Strab. 
iv. p. 206 ; Ptol. ii, 12. § 5, viii, 7. § 3 ; Amm, Marc. 
XV. 6 ; Itin. Anton, pp. 237, 259.) [L, S.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS LACUS {Bodmsee, or J.ake 
of Constanz), also called Lacus Brigantiae (Amm. 
M.arc. XV, 4), wlule Pomponius Mela (iii. 2) men- 
I tions it under the nmnes of Lacus Venetus and Lacus 
Acronius, the former being probably the name of 
the uppr part of the lake, and the latter that of 
the lower. (Comp. Piin. ix. 29; Solin. 24; Strab. 
iv, pp. 192, 207, vii. pp. 292, 313, who mentions the 
lake witliout stating its name.) The geneml opinion 
of the ancients is, that the lake is formed by the 
Rhine, but tlmt its waters do not mix with those of 
the river. This belief, however, is unfounded. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, the lake vs-as one day’s journey 
from the sources of the Ister, and tho tribes dwell- 
ing around it were the Helvetians in tho south, the 
Raetians in the 'South-east, and the Vindelieians iu 
tlie north. According to Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
fonn of the lake was round, and the lake itself 360 
stadia in length. Its shores were covered with thick 
and impenetrable fore.sts, notwithstanding which the 
Romatts made a high road through the thickets, of 
which tratles still exist at some distance from tlie 
northera shore, wdiere the lake anciently appears to 
have extended further than it now does. Not far 
from an island in the lalre, probably tho island of 
Reichefnm, Tiberius defeated the Vindelieians in a 
naval engagement. (Strab. vii. p. 292 ; comp. G. 
Bc\msh, Per Bodensee, Stuttgart, 1828, 8vo.) [L.S.] 
BEIGA'NTHJM (JBnanqm, in the department of 
Hautes Alpes) is marked in the Table as the first 
pkcB in &llia after Alpis Cottia (vl/ont Genevre). 
At Brignntium the road branched, to tho west 
through CrreteoSfe to Vienna (Fiewue), on the Rhone; 
to the south through Ebrodunum (AmSniw), to Va- 
■pmoool (Crajj), ]^th the Itin. and tho Table give 
,the route from Brigautium to Vapincum, The Tabla 
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places Brigaiitiam G M.P. froia Alpis Cottia. Strabo 
(p. 179) mentions tlie village Brigantium, and on 
a I'oad to tbe Alpis Gottia, but bis words are ob- | 
scure. Ptolemy mentions Brigantium as witbin the 
limits of the Segusini, or people of Segusio, toa, in 
Piedmont; but it seems, as D’Anville obprvcs, to be 
beyond tlio natural limits of tbe Segusini. Waleke- 
naer (vol, i. p. 540) justifies Ptolemy in this^ mat- 
ter by supposing that he follows a description of 
Italy made before the new divisions of Augustus, 
which we know from Pliny, Walckcnaer also sup- 
ports his justification of Ptolemy by tbe Jerusalem 
Itin., which makes the Alpes Gottiae commence at 
Rama (Zn Casse Ao?/i) between Emhrun and 
anmn. [G. L.] 

BBIGA'NTIUM (Bpiydvnov, Dion Cass, xxxvii, 
.53 ; Flimum Brigaiitimii, ^Kaoviop Bpiyavriop, 
Ptnl. ii. 6. § 4; Brigantia, Oros. ii. 2), an important 
seaport town of the CallaTci Lucenses, on the Magnus 
or Artabrnram Portas {Bay ofFerrol and Coruna), 
S5 M. P. NW, of Liicus Augusti (lim. Ant. p. 424). 
Some geographers identify it with El Ferrol, others ; 
with Betanzos, and others with La Corumt, iden- 
tifying the ancient tower at this place, with the i 
great lighthouse of Brigantium mentioned by Orosius. 
(Florez, Esp. S. xix. 14 ; Ukert, vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p.437.) [P.S.] : 

BBIGA'NTIUM. [BniG^tiiTn.] 

BRIGE {Browjh- tou), a place in Britain, men- 
tioned in theltinerary between Venta Belgamm( Win- 
ohester) and Sorbioduniim {Old Sarwni). [R. G.L.] 
BRIGIA'NI, an Alpine people, whose name occurs 
in the trophy of the Alps ^yhicll is preserved in Pliny 
(iii. c. 20). A certain order is observed in the 
names; and as the Brigiani .are mentioned with the 
Caturiges, the Brigiani may represent the people of 
Brigantium. [G. L.] 

BRIGIObUM, a place in Gallia, on the road be- 
tween Mediolanum Santonum {Saintes) and Limo- 
num {Poictiers), .according to the Table. D’Anville 
places it at Briou. [G. L ] 

BRILESSUS. [Attica, p. 322, a.] 
BRINIA'TEts, a Ligurian tribe, known to us only 
from a passage in Lh^ (xli, 19), from w'hich we leani 
that they dwelt beyond (i. e, to the N. of) tbe Apen- 
nines. But the exact sense in which he uses this 
expression is unceitain; and there seems some reason 
to believe that the upper valley of the Vara (a con- 
fluent of the Mayra) was the abode of the Briniates. 
The name of Brwjnato, a small town in this dis- 
trict, seems to preserve some trace of the ancient 
appellation. (Walekenacr, Geogr. des Gaules, vol, i, 
p. 158.) [E. H. B.] 

BRISOANA {Bptaodm, PtoL vi.4. § 2; 

Arrian. Ind, 39), a small river on the coast of Pensia, 
described by Arrian as a winter torrent, near which 
Nearclius found the .anchorage very difficult' owing 
t;o the breakers and .shoals on the coast. Its posi- 
tion cannot be detemiined accurately, nor what is its 
modem name. It is stated to be two .stadia from 
Rhogonis, which Dr. Vincent identifies with the 
modem Bwideruh. Dr. Vincent considers that the 
Brisoaua of Ptolemy and the Brixana of Anian, 
cannot te the same place, unless the Brisoana of 
the fomier geographer has been transposed from the 
east to the west of the hejullaud ho calls Chersonesus. 
(Vincent, Voyage of Eearclm, vol. i, pp, 404, 
40.5.) [V.] 

BRlTANNICAIi INSULAE(N5(rm BperavviKol, 
Aristot, de Mund. 3; Ptol. ii. 2. § If 3. § Ij 
N^iroi BpeTrovocal, Polyb. iii, 57^ Sttab^ ii, 1^93; 
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Bperravla, Dion Cass, lix. 21 ; Bpirrarvia, Pans, 
viii, 43. §4; Niyo-m BpeTaas/iSes, Dionys. I’or, 5G(5; 
Bperavvoi,Ibid. 283 ; lipeTapviKal Nijcroi, Mareian. : 
in Lat. Britannia, Britanni). 

I. Oethogkaphy, 

Assuming that the texts represent the best MSS., 
the ortliograpliy seems to be with the double t in the 
i Greek, and with the single t in the Latin classics, at 
least amongst the prose writers. In verse there is a 
' slight diflcrence, Thougli the Britannia oi' the 
Latin is always short, the Greek; form is not til ways 
long; on the contrary, Dionysius Periegetes gives — 

Bperavpol 

I Aema re (pvXa, k.t.K, (283.) 

i Also— - 

j Amerai vr}<rot ^offt BperdwiSer, k.t.A. (5GG.) 

I It must he rememhered, however, that the earliest 
' Greek poets who give us the name of the British 
ls]e.s in any form urn later than the majority of the 
Roman ones. 

II. How FAR THE SAMF, AS BuiTTIA OH 
Bkettia ? 

A statement in Procopius gives us a more equi- 
vocal form than any above-mentioned — Briltia 
{Bpirria and Bperria). The extent to which it is 
distinguished from Britannia may be seen in the 
extract itself; besides which there are several otlutr 
passages to the same effect, i. e. distinguishing tlie 
Britanni <3? Britannia from the Brittonesot Brittia. 
“ About this time, war and contest arose between 
the nation of the Varai and the insular soldiera, who 
dwell in the island called Brittia, from the following 
cause. The Vanii are seated beyond the river 
Ister, and they extend as far as the Northern Oee.an 
and the river Rhine, which separates them from the 
Franks and the other nations situated in this quar- 
ter. The whole of those, who formerly dwelt on 
either side of the river Rhine, had each a peculiar 
name, of which one tribe is called Gormans, a name 
commonly applied to all. In this (northern) ocean 
lies the island Brittia, not far from the continent, 
but as much as 200 stadia, riglit opposite to tlie 
outlets of the Rhine, and is lietween Britannia and 
the island Thule, For Britannia lies somewlioro 
towards the .setting sun, at the extremity of the 
country of the Spaniards, di.stant from the continent 
not less than 4,000 stadia. But Brittia lies at the 
hindermost extremity of Gaul, where it borders on 
the ocean, that is to say, to the north of Spain and 
Britain; whereas Thule, solar as is known to men, 
lies at the farthest extremity of the ocean towards 
the north; but mutters relating to Britain and 
Tludc have been discoursed of in our former narra- 
tive, Three very numerous nations possf'ss Brittia, 
over each of which a king presides, which nations are 
named Angili, Phrissones, and tboae snnianied fnirn 
the island Britones; so greait indeed apiiears the 
fecundity of these nations, that every year vast num- 
bers migrating thence with their wives and ehildrcn 
go to the Franks, who colonize them in such places 
as seem tlio most desert parts of their country; and 
upon this circumstance, they say, they firmed a 
claim to the island. Insomuch indeed, that not 
long since, the king of the Franks dispatching some 
of his own people on au embassy to the Empierur 
Justinian at Byzantium, sent Ibem also certain of 
the Angili ; thus making a show as thot^h this 
island also was ruled by lijm. Suoli, then, are tlie 
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matters relating to the island called Brittia.” j 
(Procop. da Bell. Goth. iv. 20.) 

Brittia, then, was not Britannia. As little was i 
it, Thule. The Thule of Procopius seems to have I 
been Scandinavia ; “ Thule is extremely large, being ' 
ten times larger than Britain, from which it is very 
far distant to the north.” (Bell. Goth. ii. 15.) , 
The following passage engenders fresh complica- 
tion : — “ Llorcover, in tliis isle of Brittia, men of an- 
cient time built a long wall, cutting off a great por- 
tion of it; for the soil and the men, and all other 
things, .are not alike on both side.s; for on the eastern 
.side of the wall, there is an wholesomenoss of air 
in conformity with the seasons, moderately warm in 
sammer, and cool in winter. Many men inhabit 
here, living much as other men. The trees with 
their .ajyjiropriate fntits flourish in season, and their 
corn lands are as productive as others; and the dis- 
trict a])pears sufficiently fertilized by strcam.s. But 
on the western side all is different, insomuch indeed 
that it would be impossible for a man to live there 
even half an liour. Vipers and .serpents innumera- 
ble, with all other kimls of wild bea.sts, infest that 
place ; and what is most strange, the natives affirm, 
that If any one, pas.^^ing the wall, should proceed to 
the other side, he wonlil die immediately, unable to 
endure the unwholesomeness of the atmosphere; 
death also attacking such beasts as go thither, forth- 
with destroys them. But as I have arrived at this 
point of my Iiistory, it is incumbent on me to record 
a tradition very nearly allied to fable, which has 
never appeared to me true in all respects, though 
constantly spread abroad by men without number, 
who assert that themselves have been agents in the 
transactions, and also hearers of the words. I must 
not, however, piis.s it by altogether unnoticed, lest 
when thms writing conceming the island Brittia, I 
should bring upon my.self an impuhition of ignorance 
of certain circumstances perjKkually happening there. 
They say, then, that the souls of men defiarted arc 
alwaj's eondneted to this place; but in what man- 
ner I will explain immediately, having frequently 
heard it from men of tliat region who relate it most 
seriously, although I would rather ascribe their asse- 
verations to a certain dreamy faculty which ps> 
sesses them. . ^ 

“ On tJie coast of the land over against this 
Island Brittia, in the ocean, are many villages, 
itihabited by men employed in fisiiing and in agri- 
culture, and who fur the sake of merchandize pass 
over to this island. In other respects they are sub- 
ject to the Franks, but they never render them tri- ' 
butef'this bui-den, as they relate, having been of 
old remitted to them for a certain service which I 
shall imnjcdiately descril.>e. The inhabitants de- 
clare that the conducting of souls devolves on them 
ill tuni. Such of them, therefore, as on the ensuing 
night are to go on thi.s occupation in their turn of 
.service, returning to them dwellings as soon as it 
grows dark, compose themselves to sleep, awaiting 
the conductor of tlie expedition. All at once, at 
nhiht, they preeive that their doors are shaken, and 
tlfey hear a certain indistinct voice, summoning 
them to their work. Without delay, arising from 
their bed.s, they proceed to the shore, not imder- 
stimding the necessity which thus constrains them, 
yet nevertheless compelled by its inflnenee. And 
here they perceive vessels in readiness, wholly void 
of men; not, however, their own, but eertain strange 
vessels, in which embarking they lay hold on the 
oars, and fciri their burden made heavier by a mul- 
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titude of passengers, the boats being sunk to tie 
gunwale and iwlockj and floating scarce a finger 
above the water. They see not a single person; but 
having rowed for one hour only, they arrive at 
Brittia; whereas, when they navigate their own 
vepols, not making use of sails, but rowing, they 
arrive there with difficnlty, even in a night and a 
day. Having reached the island, and been released 
form their burden, they depart immediately, tho 
boats quickly becoming light, suddenly emerging 
from the stream, and sinking in the water no deeper 
than tlie keel. These people see no human being 
either while navigating with tliem, nor when re- 
leased from the ship. But they say that they hear 
a certain voice there, which seems to announce, to 
such as receive them the name of all who have 
crossed over with them, and. describing the dignities 
which they formerly possessed, and calling them 
over by their hereditaiy titles. And also if women 
happen to cross over with them, they call over tlio 
names of the husbands with whom they lived. 
These, then, are the things which men of that dis- 
trict declare to take place; but I return to my 
fonner narrative,” (Proenp. Bell. Goth. iv. 20, seq. ; 
the translation from the Mommenta Britmnica,^ 
pp. Ixxxiv., seq.) 

A reference to the article AESTUiwill suggest the 
noticin that one author of antiquity, at least, con- 
founded the Prutheni (Prussians) of the Baltic 
with the Britanni of Britain, and that the language 
of the amber-country of East Prussia and Courland, 
which Tacitu.s calls Britannicae pro 2 nor,'Vfas vsulily 
Pruthenian. How far will the hypothesis of a similar 
confusion on the part of Procopius explain tlie diffi- 
cult passages before us ? It will not do so without 
the further alteration of certain minor detoils. In 
the first place, the locality of the Vami requires 
alteration. The Rhine of Procopius was probably 
the Elbe; on the northern bank of which, in the 
present duchies of Lauenburg and Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, we find the Varnavi, Warmbi, and Var- 
nahi of the Carlovingian historians (Adam of Bre~ 
men, Jlelmoldus, &c.). 

Two islands then claim notice, Heligoland and 
Kugen. The fonner lies more in conformity with the 
description of Procopius, and was almost certainly 
peopled by Frisians and Angles (in the eyes of whom 
it was a holy i.sland), but not so certainly by any 
population akin to the Pruthenian, and, as such, 
likely to be confounded with the Britanni. Eugen, ou 
the other hand, might easjily have been so peopled, or, 
at least, it might be resorted to by the Pruthenians of 
Prussia and thar allied populations. To the Anglo 
and Frisian it would be less accessible, though by 
no means an impossible, locality. Each island, then, 
lias its claims; but wo may go a step furtlier towards 
reconciling them. 

Eugen and HeEgoland are the two islands which 
have, upon different degrees of evidence, been sup- 
posed to represent the holy ishind, with its sacred 
grove (•castum nemus) of the Geimania of Tacitus, 

, — an object of respectful visitation to the various 
tribes of Reudigni, Angli, Ayianes, Varini, Eudoses, 
Snairiones, and Nnithones (e. 40); and the preceding 
remarks have led to the notion that the Brittia of 
Procopius and island of Tacitus are one and the 
samet Its relations to the Angli and Varini, its 
relations to Britain and Thule, its mysterious and 
holy character, all indicate this. So that what ap- 
plies to the one applies to the other also. Yet the 
statement of Tacitus is difficult. The very fact of 
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some commentators identifying his island with Eugen, 
and others with Heligoland, shows this. 

Now, the following are the reasons for believing 
that the Briitia of Procopius and the Island of the \ 
Sacred Grove of Tacitus, was neither Rngen exclu- | 
siv’ely, nor Heligoland exclusively; hut, atertiim quid, 
so to say, arising out of a confusion between the attri- 
butes of the two. The parts about the Lower Elbe 
■were really in the neighbourhood of two holy islands; 
i, 6., Sugeii was iis truly a holy island as Heligoland, 
mi vice versd. Heligoland, when the full light of 
history first illustrates its mythology, was the sacred 
isle of the Angles and Frisians, Germanic tribes 
whose worship would be that of the goddess Bertha. 
Engen, when similarly illustrated, is just as sacred; 
sacred, however, not with the Germanic Angli, but 
with the Slavonic Varnuhi ( Varlni), near neighbours 
of tlie Angles, and not distant ones of tlie Prutheni. 
Now this, in the case of so good a writer as Tacitus, 
and, a fortiori, with one like Procopius, gives us the 
elements of a natural and excusable error, — since 
the holy islands with corresponding casta nemora 
wrere two in number, at no great distance from each 
other, and visited, respectively, by neighbouring na- 
tions. How easily would the writer, when he rccog- 
uLsed the insular character of the two modes of 
cultus, refer them to one and the same island ; how 
ejisily, when he knew the general fact that the Angli 
and Varlni each worshipped in an island, be ignorant 
of the particular fact that each worshipped in a se- 
parate one. 

The hypothesis, then, that explains the Brittla 
of Procopius, separates it from Britannia, identities 
it with the island of the castim nemus of Tacitus, 
and sees in the latter an island so far real as to be 
either Heligoland or Engen, bnt so far unreal as to 
be made out of a mixture of the attributes of tbe 
two, 

Lest the suggc.sted confusion between the ancient 
names of Britain and Prussia be considered unlikely, 
the reader is reminded that the ss in the latter word i 
represents the combination ts, or tsh, as is shown i 
by the name Bruteno, the cponynuis of tlie ancient | 
Prussians: — “ duces fuere duo, nempe Bruteno et 
Wudawutto, quorum alteriim Bniteno sacerdotem 
crearnnfc, alterum scilicet Wiid.'iumtto in iregem ele- 
gernnt.’' (^Fragment from the Borussorum Origo 
ex Domino Christiano, Voigt, vol, i. p. 621.) 

Again, when we investig.ate the language in which 
the ultimate sources of the information of Tacitus 
laj', we find that it must have been either Gemian or 
Slavonic. Now, in either ease, the terms for British 
and Prussian would he alike, e.; 9 '.; — 

English, British, Pnissian. 

Gorman, BnjUiso, Pnjttisc. 

Slavonic, Briiskaja, Prutskaja. 

III. Authorities. 

The term British Isles is an older name th.an Bri- 
tannia ; and the British Isles of the writers anterior 
to Caesar are the two large ones of Albion and 
lemie, along with the numerous smaller ones that lie 
around and between them, Albion means England 
and Scotland; leme, /re-land. The distinction be- 
tween Britannia (= Great Britain), as opposed to 
lerne, begins with Caesar; the distinction between 
Britannia (— South Britain), as opposed to Caledonia, 
is later still. The Greek writers keep the general 
powers of the term the longest 

Herodotus, as may be expected, is earli^t 
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I author who mentions any ommtry that can pass for 
I our island, writing, “ that of the extremities of Europe 
I towards the west ” he “ cannot speak with certainty, 
i Nor” is he “acquainted ■with the islands called Cas- 
siterides, from which tin is brouglit” (iii, 115). A 
refinement upon this p.assage will be found in the 
sequel, embodying a reason, more or less valid, for 
believing that between the Azores and the Ih’itiali 
Isles a confusion may have ari.son, — the one being 
truly the Cassitorides (or Tin Islands), and the other 
the Oestrymnides, a diil’crent group. However, a.s the 
criticism stands at present, the two words are sy- 
nonymous, and the knowledge of the one group implies 
that of tlie other, — the de.signation only being varied. 

Still, taking llio text of Herodotius a.s it btand.s, the 
real fact it embodies is tliat the tin country of we.st- 
ern Europe was known to him; though, whether all 
' the statements that apply to it are unequivocal, is 
doubtful. His sources ■were, of course, Phoenician, 
i So are those of Aristotle: — “ Beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules the ocean flows round the e:ivth; in this 
ocean, however, are two island, s, and those very large, 
called Brctannie, Albion and lorne, whicii :ire ]:irger 
than those before mentioned, and lie beyond the 
Kelti; and other two not less than these, Taprobane 
beyond the Indians, lying obliquely in respect of the 
main land, and tlnit called Phebol, situate over again.st 
the Arabic Gulf; moreover, not a fciv small Islands, 
around the Bretannic Isles and Ilieria, encircle as 
with a diadem this earth, which we have .alre.ady said 
to be an island.” (He Mxmdo, c. 3.) 

Polybius’ notice contains nothing that is not in- 
volved in tho.se of Aristotle and Herodotus, special 
mention being made of the tin (iii. 57). 

The assertion that Herodotus is the first author 
who mentions the British Isles, merely means that 
he is the first author whose name, habitation, and 
date arc clair, definite, and unequivocal. What if 
I a notice occur in the Orphic poems, so-called ? In 
such a case the date is earlier or later according to 
the view's of the authorship. This may he later than 
tlie time of Herodotus, or it nniy not. It is earlier, 
if we refer the extract to any of the Onomacratean 
forgeries. Be this as it may, tlie ship Argo, in a 
so-called Orphic poem, is made to .say (1163): — 
Nov 7 ap bi) hoypfj ts ml aKyeivy mitdryri. 
’'Epxofiai iju viiaroKTiv ’Ifpvlaiv d,a-ffou 'iKiagai, k.t.K, 

And again (1187): — 

iV’ evpea SiigaT' avdaegs 

A-yfotTpis. 

; Now, nothing is more cert:iin than that, when we 
get to notices of Britain ivhich are at one and the 
same time Eoman in oricin, and unequivocal in re- 
spect to the parts to which tliey apply, iiolhing ex- 
planatory of these DemetrUm rile.s ajipe.ars. And it 
Ls almo.st equally certain, that when we meet with 
them — and we do .so meet with them — in wTiters 
of the fonrth, fifth, and sixth centurieH, tlie pa.^sages 
in which tho allusion occurs must by no means be 
considered as independent evidence; on the contrarv, 
they are derived from the same .source with the 
Oriiliic extracts, and may possibly [see Ca.ssitp,- 
HIDES and OEST’RTMJimEs] have their application' 
elsewhere, 

Strabo and Biodortis, though later than Gac.sar, 
are more or less in the same predicament. Their 
authorities were those of Herodotus and Aristotle. 

Caesar him.self must be criticised from two points 
of vietv. It may be that, in nine cases out of ten, he-- 
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writes as Caesar tlia personal observer; yet in the 
tenth, perhaps oftener, he writes, as Caesar the scholar. 
'This is better shown in Gaul than in Britain. His spe- 
cific details are his own. His generalities are taken 
from the Alexandrian geographers. 

Strabo’s authority, in respect to the similarity of 
the British rites to those of Ceres, was also an Alex- 
andrian, Arteinidorus (iv. p. 277). 

Ptolemy’s notices are important. Ho specially 
quotes Miirinus Tyrius, and, generally, seems to 
sqKJak oil the strength of Phoenician authorities. 
His account of Great" Britain, both in respect to what 
it contains and what it omits, stands in contrast to 
those of all the Homan anthors; and, besides this, he 
is as miuiito in the geography of Eihemia, as in that 
of Brirannia and Caledonia. Now Ireland was a 
country that, so far as it was known at all, was 
Imoivn through the Greeks, the Iberians, and the 
Phoenicians (Punic or Proper Phoenician, as the case 
might bo), rather than through the Britons, Gauls, 
and Eoinans. 

Horn far loe.re ike Oestrymniies mid Casdierldes 
exolusiody Britanaic? — A cpiestion lias been sug- 
gested which now claims further notice. Just as a 
statement that .applies to Britlia may not apply to 
Britain, a statement that applies to the Cassitericles 
may not always apply to the Tin Country. The true 
tin country was Coniwall, rather than the Scilly Isles ; 
the Cassiteridos, “ ten in number, lying near each other 
in the ocean, towards the north from the haven of the 
Artabri” (Strab. iii. p. 2.39), are the Scilly Isles rather 
than Coniwall. Again, ‘‘ one of them is a desert, 
but the othem are inhabited by men in black cloaks, 
clad in tunics reaching to the feet, and girt about 
the breast, walking with staves, and bearded like 
goats. They .subsist by their cattle, leading for the 
most part a wandering life.” This may or may not 
ho Cornish ; , it may or may not ha British. The 
following is both : viz,, that “ they have met.als of 
tin and lead,” Hence, some p.irt of Strabo’s account 
is undoubtedly, some part pivobably, British. In the 
next writer, however, we find, side by side with some- 
thing that must be British, something that cannot 
be so. Tliat writer is Festus Avienus, The islands 
he notices are the Oestryinnides; his authority, 
Phoenician, Hia language requires notice, in detail. 

“ riub hujns .autem promineutis vertice 
Sinus dchiscit incolis Otstrymniem 
In qno Imsiilae sese cxseriiiit Ocsirymnides, 

Luxe jacentes, et mctallo divites 
Ntarm' 

Thus fur the Oestiymnide.s are Britannic. Then 
fullmvs .a sketch of their occupants, equally Britannic. 
So is the geographical notice as to tiieir relations to 
Ireland'.: , ■ ’ 

“ Ast bine duobus in Sacran (.sic Insul.am 
Di-xerc prisoi) solibus ciirsns rati est. 

Haec inter undiw multa cespitem jaeat, 

Enmque late gens Hibernorum colit. 

Propiriqua nirsus insula Albionum patet.” 

I'he term Sacra Insula shows two things; — 
1st, that the name £ri is of great antiquity; 2nd, 
that it p.asBeii from the Phoenician language to the 
Greek, wherein £rt became 'iSpa (Nf/ffos). 

What follows is miy but British; — 

“ Tartessiisque in terminos Oestrymnidiun 
Negotiandi mos crat; Carthaginis 
Etiaffi culoni, et vnlgus, inter Herculis 
Agitans columnas Iraec adihat aequora i 
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Qnae Eimilco Eoenus mensibiis vix quatuor, 

W zpse semet re probfisse rctuMt 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti adsorit, 

Adjicit et illud plurimum inter gurgites 
Exstare fucum, et saope virgulti vice 
Betinere puppim; dicit Me nihilominus 
Non in profrmdura terga deraitti raaris 
I Panroque aquarum vix snpertexi solum.” 

Orae Jfaritm. Rescript. 1 94, et seq. 

This, as already stated, is not Britannic; yet is 
not a fiction. The/wm that cheeked the hardy 
mariners of Himilco was the floating Sargasmm of 
the well-lcnowm Sargasso Sea. In the eyes of the 
naturah'st this floating /mots fixes the lino of Hi- 
miIco’.s voyage as definitely as the amber-country 
fixes tlic Aestui of Tacitus. Yet the Cassiterides 
are not simply and absolutely the Azores, nor yet are 
the Oestiymnides simply and absolutely tho Scilly 
Lsles. As in the supposed case of tho isles of 
Rugeu and Heligoland, there is- a confusion of at- 
tributes — a confusion of which tho possibility must 
bo recognised, even by those who hesitate to admit 
the absolute fact, — a confusionwhich should engender 
caution in our criticism, and induce us to weigh 
etich statement as much on its own merits as on the 
context. That there were orgies in Britain, and that 
there was tin, stand upon the same testimony, since 
Strabo mentions both. Yet the certainty of the two 
facts is veiy diflerent. The orgies — and even the 
black tunics and long beards — may, possibly, be as 
little British as the/wciw of the Sarga-sso Sea. The 
fucus of tho Sargasso Sea belongs to the Azores. 
Its notice is a great fact in the history of eaidy 
navigation. The orgies and the beai'ded men may 
go with it, or go with the tin. 

Upon tho whole, the notices of certain isles of tho 
west, as often as tliey occur in authors writing from 
Phoenician sources, are only unimpeachably Bri- 
tannic when they specially and definitely speak to 
tho tin-country and the tin-trade, and when they 
contain British names, or other facts equally un- 
equivocal. The Britannic locality of the Demetrian 
orgies (in tho later writers they become Bacchic) is 
only a proldbility. 

The Romm authorities will be considered when 
the historical sketch of Homan Britain is attempted. 
Tho jjoint that at present requires further notice is 
the extent to which the two sources differ. 

As a general rule, the Greek authorities differ 
from tho Roman in being second-hand (i. e. de- 
rived from Phoenicia), in dealing with the western 
parts of the island, in grouping their facts around 
the leading phenomena of the tin trade, in recog- 
nising the eMstonce of certain orgies, and in being, 
to a certain extent, liable to tlie charge of having 
' confused Britain with tho Azores, or the true Cas- 
siterides with the Oostiymnides : the Homan authori- 
ties, so far as they are based upon Greek ones, being 
in the same category. Josephus, who alludes inci- 
dentally to Brifeun, is a fortiori Phoenician in 
respect to his sources. 

The Pkoemdan origin of the Greek evidence is 
tho general rule; but it is only up to a certain date 
tliat the Greek autiiorities are of the kind in ques- 
tion; i. e, Phoenidaa in their immediate origin. It 
is <^y up to the date of the foundation of the colony 
of M as sBia- (Mm'seillesf when commerce had de- 
veloped iteelf, and when there were two routes of 
traffic — one wd tho Spanish ports and in tlio 
hands' of the Phoenicians, tho other overland. 

VS 
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Of the latter Dindorus gives an account. It was 
probably the Massilian Greeks that converted 
into 'le'pa N?;<roy. See Hib’EKNIA. 

The Byzantine historians will be noticed in the 
Ee(iael, 

IV. Origin of the word Britannia. 

Supposing the Phoenicians to have been the first 
who informed the Greeks of a eonntry named Britain, 
who informed the Phoenicians? in other words, in 
what language did the names Britamii Bri- 
tannia, originate? The usual doctrine is that these 
were natiw, terms 5 f. a. that the occupants of the 
British Islands called themselves so, and ivere there- 
fore so called by their neighbours. Yet tliis is by 
no means certain. 

The most certain fact connected with the gloss is 
that it was Greek before it was Eoman. Whence 
did the Greeks get it? Fi'om one of two sources. 
From the Phoenieians, if they had it anterior to the 
foundation of Mameilles, and from the population of 
the parts around that city in case they got it sub- 
sequent to that event. Now, if it were Phoenician, 
whence came it originally? More probably from 
Spain than from either Gaul or Britain — in which 
case Britannia is the Ib&nc name for certain British 
islanders rather than the native one. It may, of 
course, have been native aa well: whether it were 
so is a separate question. 

And if it were Massilian (i. e. from the neigh- 
bourhood of Marseilles), whence came it ? Probably 
from the Gauls of the parts around. But this is only 
a probability. It may have been Tbcric even then ; 
sinoe it is well known that the Iberians of tbe 
Spanish Peninsula extended so far westward as the 
Lower Elione. Hence, as the question stands at 
present, the presumption is rather in favour of the 
•word being Iberic. 

Again, the form Is Ilieric. The termination -te, 
comparatively rare in Gaul, abound.s in the geo- 
graphy of ancient Iberia ; c. ff. Turde-te«-i, Carpe- 
ian-i, &c. 

In all speculations upon the etymology of 
words, the prelimiiuiry question as to the language 
to which the word under notice is to be referred is 
of importance. In the pre.sent instance it is emi- 
nently so. If the root Brit, bo Gallic (or Keltic), 
the current etymologies, at least, deserve notice. 
If, however, it he Hicric, the philologist has been on 
the wrong track altogether, has looked in the wrong 
language for his doctrine, and must correct his cri- 
ticism by abandoning the Keltic, nnd having recourse 
to the Basque. Again, if the word be Iberic, the. 
t is no part of the root, but only an inflexional 
element. Lest, however, we overvalue the import 
of the form -tan being Iberic, we mast remember 
that the simikrly-formed name Aqui-fttw-ia, occuns 
in Gaul ; but, on the other hand, lest wo overvalue the 
import of this, we mu.st remember that Aq^litm^a 
itself may possibly be Iberic. 

Probably the word was Iberic and Gallic as well. 
It was certainly Gallic in Caesar’s time. Bat it 
may have been Gallic without having been native, 
{. e. British. And this was probably the case. 
There is not a shsidow of evidence to the fact' of any 
part of the population of tlm British Isles having 
called Ihemsebos Br-Uons. They were called so by 
the Ganls; and the Gallic name was adopted by 
the Eonians. This was all The name may have 
been strange to the people to whtan it was so ap- 
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' plied, as the word TFeM is to the natives of the 
Cainbro-Briton principality. 

Probably, too, it was only until the trade of 
Slassilia had become developed that the root iSn't 
was knoivn at all. As king as the route was via 
Spain, and the trade exclusively Phoenician, the 
most prominent of the British isles was Irelnml, 
The Orphic extract speaks onlj'- to the Jcrnkui lahs, 
and Herodotus only to the Cassiterides. 


One of the instruments in the reconstruction of the 
histoiy of the early commerce andtlie early eivilishig 
influences of Britain is to be found in tbe fact of its 
being one of the few localities of a scaiitily-ilifih.seil 
metal — tin. This, like the amber of the coasts of 
Prussia and Courland, helps us by means of archaeo- 
logy to history. Yet it is traversed by tbe fact of the 
same metal being found in the &r east — in Banea 
nnd the Malayan peninsula. Hence, when we find 
amongst the antiquities of Assyria and Egypt — the 
countries- of pre-eminent antiquity — vessels and im- 
plements of bronze, the inference that the tin of that 
alloy was of British origin is by no me.ans indubit.i- 
ble. It is strengthened indeed by om- knowledge of 
an actual trade between Phoenicia and Cornwall; 
but still it is not unexceptionable. WTieii, however, 
writers so early as Herodotus describe tin as a 
branch of Phoenician trafiic in the fifth century b.c., 
we may reasonably carry its origin to an earlier 
date; a date which, whatever may be tlie antiquity 
of the Aegypti.an and Assyrian alloys, is still reason- 
able. An early British trade is a known fact, an 
equally early Indian one a probability. In round 
numbers we may lay the beginning of the Phoenician 
intercourse w'ith Cornwall at B.c. 1000. 

The next question is the extent to which the 
inetallnrgic skill thus inferred was native. So far as 
this was the case, it is undoubtedly a measure of onr 
indigenous civilisation. Now if we remember that 
it was almost wholly for tin that the Phoenicians 
sought the Cassiterides, we shall find it difficult to 
deny to tlie earlie.st population of the tin-di-stricts 
some knowledge and practice — no matter how slight 
— of mctallurgic art; otherwise, it mast have been 
either an instinct or an accident that brought tlie 
first vcs.sel from the Mediterranean to the coast of 
Cornwall, Some amount, then, of imligenoas me- 
tallurgy may be awarded to its occupants. 

Perhaps they had the art of smelting copper as 
well — though the reasoning in favour of this view 
i,s of the ai^riori kind. Gopiier is a metal wliicli 
i.s generally the first to he worked by rude nations; 
so that whenever a metal le.ss reducible is smelted, 
it is fair to a.ssunie that the more reducible ore is 
smelted also. On the other hand, however, the 
absence of piure coppicr implements in the old tunmli 
suggests the notion that either the art of alloying 
ivas as old a.s that of smelting, or else that tin was 
smelted first. 

From the knowledge of reduction and alloys, wc 
may proceed to the question as t o the knowledge of the 
art of casting. The main fact hero is the discovery 
of mould, s, both of .stone and bronze, for tlie casting 
of axes and spear-heads. Tiie former we can scarcely 
suppose to have been imported, whatever opinion wo 
may entertain respecting the latter. Wbethex’ the 
invention, how'cver, of either w'as British, or wheUicr 
the Phoenicians showed the way, is nncertain. The 
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extent to whicli the moulds of different counteies — 
Erance, Germany, vScandinavia — resemble each other, 
even in points of apparently arbitrary detail, is (to 
a certain extent) against the native claim. 

The uniformity of the alloy is no. more than what 
we expect from the chemical conditions necessary 
fiff the aohievement of a good implement^ — ^indeed it 
is rather less. It varies from one of tin and seven 
of co]iper, to one of tin and twelve of copper; whilst 
it i.s the opinion of experienced metallurgists that 
the be,st alloy (one tin to ten copper) could easily be 
hit upon by different artists wholly independent of 
intercommunication. 

The Damnonian Britons sold tin. . What did they 
t'dif, in payment? In all hi.storie.s of commerce 
these (juestions are correlative. Dr. Wilson (Piv- 
Jdatrivic Annals of Scotland, p. 196) truly remarks 
that Stmbo’s account of the Ga.ssitcrides is not 
greatly to bo relied on. For their tin and lead they 
took in exchange salt, .skins, and bronze vessels 
(X«A«<5/a«Ta). This latter is a strange .article of 
import for a country of tin, copper, and moulds. 

The c-.arlie.st gloss that iias a hearing upon the 
gcograjjhy of Britain is tlie word Cassiterides; for it 
must be ohserved that whilst the word Bniamiia is 
noii-exi, stout in Herodotus, the Oiphic exti'.act knows 
only the Irish (lernian') isles. Now this, though 
hearing upon Britain, is no British word. It is the 
oriental term Kastira. 

Tliis distinction is imprtant. Were the word 
British in origin, we should be enabled to enhance 
the .antiiiuity of the Cornish tin-trade — since the 
word KaorcrlTepos occurs both in Homer and Hesiod. 
Who, however, shall say that, however much the 
probabilitie.s may be in favour of the Homeric and 
Hesiodic tin having been Cornish, it was not Indian 
— j. e. Malayan ? The name, at least, is in favour of 
the greater antiquity of the Eastern trade. The 
two tKides may have been concm'rent; the Eastern 
being the older — at least this is what is suggested 
by die name. 

Britannia Proper^ 

We may now de.al with the proper British portion 
of the British hsles, L e. South Britain and Caledonia. 

VI. HifSTOitr. 

When the archaeological period ceases and the 
true and proper civil history of Britain begins, we 
find that a iwrlion of the island, at least, was in 
pliticjil relations vsith Gaul — Divitiacns,the king of 
the Sues.siones, a Bclgic tribe, holding the sove- 
reignty. In the following year these relations are 
.aho Gallic, and the Veneti, of the jjarts about the 
I)ro.sent town of Vannes, obtain assishmee against 
Caes.ar from the Britons. Thus early are our 
maritime liabits attested. In chastisement of this, 
Caesar prepjarcs Ins first invasion (b.c. 55); Volu- 
senus, one of his lieutenants, having been sent on 
beforehand, to reconnoitre. 

We may measure tiie intercourse between Britain 
and Gaul by some of the details of these events. 
His intended invasion i.s knmvn almost as soon as it 
is determined on, and ambassadors are sent from 
Britain to avert it. These are sent back, and along 
with them Comrnius the Attrehatian, of whose in- 
fluence in Britain Caesiir made use. Having em- 
barked from Gessoriacum, lands ; is opposed ; con- 
quoi-s; and again receives an embassy. His fleet 
suffers during tlio high tides of the month of August, 
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and in September ho returns to Gaul. His sncce.sses 
(such as they are) ares announced by letter at Home, 
and honoured with a twenty-day festival. 

His second expedition talces place in the May of 
the follow'ing year. He is opposed on lauding by 
Cassivelannus. The details of this second expedition 
cany us as far westward a.s the present county of 
Herts, — wherein the Hundred of Cassio is reasonably 
supposed to give us the stockaded village, or head- 
quarters of Cassivelaunus, with whom the Trino- 
bantes, Cenomagni, Anealites, and Bibrooi are in 
political relations. The reduction of Cassivelannus 
is incomplete, and C.aesar, when he departs from the 
island, departs witli the whole of his auny, and 
with the re.al independence of the country unimpaired. 
The boundary between the counties of Oxford and 
Berks seems to have been the most western part of 
the area affected, either directly or indirectly, by 
the second invasion of Caesar. The first was con- 
fined to the coast. 

The best evidence as to the condition of Britain 
under Augustus is that of the Monumentum An- 
cyrauuni : 

' nP02 EME IKETAI KATE4»TrON BA2I- 
AEI2 nAPeilN MEN TEIPIAATHS KAI ME- 
TEHEITA -bPAATHS BASIAE112 4*PA[A3T0Y 
TI02 MHAflN [A]E APTA ***»(=*** 
BPETA[N]N12N A0M[NX1N BE]AAATNOS[TE] 
KAI [TIM] * 

The comment.ary on this comes no eai'lier than 
Dion Cassius. From him we learn, that although 
it was the intention of the emperor to have reduced 
Britain, he proceeded no farther than Gaul, where 
ho received an embassy. So late a writer as Jor- 
nandes is our authority for believing that he exer- 
cised sovereignty over it, — “.servire coegit, Eoma- 
iiisque legibus vivere ” (Be Begn. Success .) — for the 
inscription only shows that certain Britons sought 
the presence of Augustus at Rome. The further 
statement tliat tribute was taken is from the utterly 
uncritical Nennius, whose evidence seems to rest 
upn the scriptural expression that “ all the world 
was taxed,” and upon the inference that, if so, ci 
fortiori, Britain. His text is “ tenente Octaviano 
Angusto Monarchiam totins mundi ; et c&rmm ex 
Britannia ipse solus accepit; ut Virgilius, 

‘ Purpui’ea intexti tollunt aulaea Britanni.’ *’ 

The use of the word census instead of trihutum 
I is iinportarit. The original word is ktIwos; and, 

1 Nennius, who uses it, took his English history from 
! tlie Evangelists. 

A single event is referrible to the reign of Ti- 
' berius. The petty kings (reguU) sent hack to 
I Germanicus some of Ms soldiers, who had been 
I either thrown on the coast of Britain by stress of 
j weather, or sold. (Tae. Ann. ii. 24.) Friendly 
relatiam is all Hiat is proved by this passage. 
The notion that Tiberius succeeded to the empire, 
and (amongst other nations) ruled Britain, rests on 
a passage of Henry of Huntingdon, evidently an 
infereace from the likelihood of Hie successor of 
Augustus exercising the same sway as Augustus 
liimself. — “ Tiberius, privignus August:, post eura 
rognavit arnios xxiii, tam super Britanniam quam 
super alia regna totaus mundi,” 

The evidence of Oaligtda’s inimtions is essentially 
the same as tba* of Augustus : namely, Dion Cassius. 
Oaligola having passed the Rhine, “ seemed to ma- 
.ditate an attack upon Britain, but retreated from 
the very ocean," (fix. 21.) Thou follow-s the ac- 
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